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PREFACE 

TO    THE    FIRST    EDITION. 

Thk  Book  of  Genesis  abounds  with  problems  n^  less 
perplexing  than  interesting.  Its  vast  range  includes 
branches  of  the  natural  sciences  and  of  history,  of  eth- 
nography and  philosophy;  and  with  materials  of  singular 
variety  skilfully  blends  great  and  fruitful  ideas.  It  has, 
accordingly,  provoked  an  overwhelming  mass  of  comment, 
partly  in  confirmation,  and  partly  in  opposition  to  its 
statements;  it  has  proved  the  battle-field  for  almost 
every  shade  of  opinion,  both  religious  and  sceptical;  and 
it  is  evidently  destined  to  become  the  arena  for  the 
critical  discussion  of  the  whole  ground-work  of  Biblical 
theology,  and  for  the  introduction  of  a  new  era  in  religious 
thought. 

The  conviction  of  the  surpassing  importance  of  the 
book  has  strengthened  us  to  face  the  numerous  difficulties 
<A  a  conscientious  interpretation.  We  have  endeavoured 
impartially  to  weigh  the  facts,  and  calmly  to  draw  the 
inferences.  It  has  been  our  aim  to  neglect  no  essential 
evidence.  But  after  due  consideration,  the  conclusions 
have  been  stated  with  unreserved  frankness.  As  we  have 
no  preconceived  theory  to  defend,  we  have  never  been 
tempted  to  distort  the  text,  or  to  indulge  in  reckless  com- 
binations; and  we  have  always  tried  so  to  unfold  the 
argument,  that  the  reader  may  at  once  either  discover 
our  error,  or  admit  our  result. 

The  excavations  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  and 
Tigris,  the  continued  researches  on  Indian  and  Egjrptian 
antiquities,  the  many  new  accounts  of  observing  travellers 
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IV  PREFACE. 

who  have  recently  visited  the  lands  of  the  Bible,  and  the 
rapid  advance  made  in  the  study  of  oriental  languages 
and  literature,  have  materially  augmented  the  means  for 
illustrating  the  Scriptures.  They  have  especially  enabled 
us  to  pursue  more  efficiently  than  was  hitherto  possible, 
the  momentous  enquiry  concerning  the  relation  which 
the  Hebrew  writings  bear  to  the  general  cycle  of  Eastern 
traditions.  We  have  attempted  to  make  these  new  sources 
of  information  available  for  the  exposition  of  Genesis,  and 
to  point  out  the  peculiarities  which,  in  spite  of  a  simi- 
larity of  materials  surprising  in  many  instances,  dis- 
tinguish the  records  of  the  Israelites  from  those  of  other 
ancient  nations.  By  thus  separating  the  form  of  the 
narratives  from  the  ideas  which  they  embody,  many  diffi- 
culties may  find  a  solution  doing  equal  justice  to  universal 
history,  and  to  the  development  of  the  Hebrew  mind.  A 
later  portion  of  this  work  will  contain  a  general  Introduc- 
tion to  the'  Pentateuch,  in  which  many  questions  regard- 
ing Genesis,  here  not  yet  admitting  of  a  find  decision,  will 
be  more  fully  examined. 

The  external  arrangement  of  this  volume  differs  in 
some  points  from  that  of  the  Commentary  on  Exodus. 
The  modifications  introduced,  which  we  hope  may  be 
considered  as  improvements,  have  been  adopted  on  urgent 
suggestion. 

The  generous  reception  which  has  been  awarded  to 
the  first  part  of  our  work,  encourages  us  to  express  the 
wish  that  the  same  indulgence  may  not  be  withheld  from 
the  present  volume,  which,  considering  the  greater  diffi- 
culties of  the  task,  claims  indulgence  perhaps  even  in  a 
higher  degree. 

M.  Kalisch. 

Lomdvn,  Mny  3rd,  1856. 
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I.  Even  the  philosophical  historian,  who  undertakes  to 
delineate  the  progress  of  the  human  race,  may  consider 
that  his  legitimate  labours  first  commence  at  the  point 
where  he  perceives  the  earliest  dawn  of  well-ascertained  facts 
emerging  from  the  mists  of  fables  and  legends,  and  where 
his  eye  is  arrested  by  the  sight  of  several  nations,  as 
the  Hindoos  and  Egyptians,  the  Babylonians  and  Assy- 
rians, considerably  in  advance  on  the  path  of  prosperity 
and  civilisation.  Yet  it  may  not  be  unprofitable,  under 
two  aspects,  to  overstep  that  boundary.  The  student 
may  either  trace  the  antecedent  phases  of  our  planet, 
point  out  its  organic  relation  to  the  universe,  and  deter- 
mine the  place  which  man  occupies  in  the  system  of  crea- 
tion ;  or  he  may,  by  acute  reasoning,  endeavour  to  ascer- 
tain the  first  steps  which  mankind  made  in  its  struggle 
for  improvement,  before  it  arrived  at  that  stage  of 
development  which  existing  annals  or  monuments  exhibit. 
This  double  task  was  attempted  by  nearly  all  religious 
lawgivers  of  antiquity.  Not  only  did  they  dwell  upon 
the  origin  of  heaven  and  earth,  but  they  described  the 
history  of  man  from  the  commencement,  the  transition 
from  innocence  to  sin,  the  toils  of  existence,  and  the  arts 
that  soften  or  alleviate  them ;  and  they  indicated  the  links 
which  joined  their  own  people  with  the  first  human 
families.  Now,  whatever  may  be  the  positive  value  of  the 
facts  and  reflections  they  furnished,  the  cosmogonies 
belong  to  the  most  instructive  relics  of  primitive  Utera- 
ture.  They  lay  open,  with  a  distinctness  attainable  from 
few  other  sources,  the  hopes  and  cravings,  the  aims  and 
ideals,  of  the  different  nations.  They  teach  the  supposed 
connection  between  man  and  his  destiny,  or  the  powers  that 
govern  it ;  and  they  embody  the  moral  principles  believed 
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VI  INTRODUCTION. 

to  be  necessary  for  the  virtuous  life  of  the  individual,  and 
to  form  the  chief  end  of  all  human  generations.  But  dis- 
tinguished for  depth  and  purity  are  the  descriptions  with 
which  the  first  book  of  the  Old  Testament  opens.  They  are 
designed  to  enforce,  that  mankind  is  one  great  fraternal 
tribe,  protected  and  guided  by  the  care  of  a  Father,  the 
only  and  omnipotent  Creator;  they  assert  the  perfect 
equality  of  all  men ;  and  propose  as  their  model  the  wis- 
dom and  holiness  of  God.  The  Biblical  narrative  next 
draws  in  rapid  outlines  the  advancement  of  the  earliest 
ages,  and  the  descent  and  diffusion  of  the  various  nations  of 
the  earth,  down  to  the  founder  of  the  chosen  race  of  Israel ; 
then  gradually  contracting  its  circle,  it  relates  the  begin- 
ning of  the  theocracy^  or  the  conclusion  of  the  solemn 
covenant  between  God  and  the  Hebrews;  and  it  lastly 
carries  on  their  history  to  the  time  when  they  com- 
menced to  grow  into  a  numerous  and  important  commu- 
nity. How  far  these  statements  are  historically  reliable, 
the  following  Commentary  will  endeavour  to  investirate 
in  every  individual  instance :  but  their  moral  and  phuosch 
phical  truth  is  entirely  independent  of  the  materials  from 
which  it  isderived.  Facts  are  indeed  invaluable,  because  they 
form  the  imperishable  basis  of  research :  but  they  are  a  use- 
less encumbrance  unless  they  enclose  some  idea,  influence 
the  will  or  the  feeling  of  man,  and  contribute  either  to  his 
ennoblement  or  his  happiness.  The  views  set  forth  in 
the  book  of  Genesis  have  not  onlv  become  the  foundation 
of  the  culture  of  the  Hebrews,  but,  through  them,  of  a 
large  part  of  mankind;  and  if  they  have  as  yet  not  pro- 
duced all  the  beneficent  effects  of  which  they  are  capable, 
it  is  because  passion,  short-sightedness,  and  egotism,  have 
been  unable  to  recognise  and  to  appreciate  the  common 
kernel  of  humanity  in  the  modified  forms  of  human 
thought. 

II.  The  book  commonly  bears  the  Greek  name  Genesis 
(Fivea-v;)^  or  Creation^  from  reasons  implied  in  the  pre- 
ceding remarks;  while  in  Hebrew  Bibles  it  is  headed  by 
the  first  word  of  the  original  text,  Bereshith  (n*[?^KT3l,  in 
the  beginning). 

III.  It  may  appropriately  be  divided  into  two  chief  sec- 
tions, the  one  contAixiing  a  general  introduction^  physical  and 
historical,  from  the  Creation  of  the  World  to  the  Call  of 
Abraham;   and   the   other  treating  of  the  History  of  tlie 
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INTRODUCTION.  vii 

Hebrew  Patriarchs.     These  principal  portions  adroit  of 
several  subdivisions,  in  the  following  manner: — 

I.  The  Gbniral  Introduction  ;  Chaptxrs  I.  to  XI. 

1.  The  Creation  (i. — ii.  3). 

2.  The  Paradise  and  the  Fall  (ii.  4— iii.  24). 

3.  The  Generations  between  Adam  and  Noah  (iv.  1 — v.  32). 

4.  The  Delnge  (vi.— ix.). 

5.  The  Genealogy  of  Nations  (z.). 

6.  The  Tower  of  Babel  and  the  Dispersion  (xi.  1 — 9). 

7.  The  Grenerations  between  Noah  and  Abraham  (xi.  10 — 32). 

n.  Thb  History  or  thb  Hbbrxw  Patriarchs;  Chaptxrs  XII.  to  L. 

1 .  The  History  of  Abraham  and  Lot  (xii.  1 — xxv.  11). 

2.  The  History  of  Ishmael  and  Isaac  (xxy.  12 — xxviii.  9). 

3.  The  History  of  Jacob  and  Esau  (xxviii.  10 — xxxvi.  43). 

4.  The  History  of  Joseph,  and  the  Settlement  of  Jacob's  Family  in 

Egypt  (xxxvii.-— 1.). 

lY.  Scriptural  statements  enable  us  to  make  the  follow- 
ing simple  computation : — 

1.  Abraham  had  attained  his  100th  year  when  Isaao 
was  horn  (Gen.  xxi.  5) ; 

2.  Isaac  was  60  years  old  at  the  birth  of  Jacob  (xxv.  26) ; 

3.  Jacob  settled  in  Egypt  at  the  age  of  130  years  (xlvii. 

9); 

4.  From  this  time  to  the  Exodus  elapsed  a  period  of 
430  years  (Exod.  xii.  40).  Hence  the  interval  between 
the  birth  of  Abraham  and  the  Exodus  comprises  720  years 
(viz.  100+60  +  130+430). 

Further,  Solomon  began  the  building  of  the  Temple  in 
the  fourth  year  of  his  reign,  480  years  after  the  Exodus 
(1  Kings  vi.l);  and  as  he  ascended  the  throne  b.c.  1015, 
the  Israelites  left  Egypt  B.C.  1491  (viz.  1011+480  =- 1491). 

Abraham  was, therefore,  born  B.C.  2211  (viz.1491  +720) ; 
and  as  he  left  Mesopotamia  in  the  75th  year  of  his  life 
(xn.  4),  this  event  occurred  in  B.C.  2136. 

The  dates  employed  in  this  calculation  are  the  comer- 
stones  of  Biblical  chronology ;  they  are  so  consistent*  and 
form  so  complete  a  chain,  that  they  ought  not  to  be 
renounced  in  favour  of  the  intentional  corruptions  of  the 
Septuagint,  the  Samaritan  Codex,  and  Josephus,  or  of  the 
conflicting  combinations  of  later  writers  (see  pp.  155, 812 ; 
and  Commentary  on  Exodus,  Introduction,  pp.xi— xxi). 
— As  the  departure  of  the  Hebrews  from  Egypt  took  place 
B.C.1491,  and  the  uninterrupted  numbers  of  Genesis  place 
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this  event  in  the  2669th  year  after  the  Creation  (see  the 
following  list) ;  the  first  year  of  the  Christian  era  is  the 
4160th  of  the  world  (viz.  2669^1491),  or  400  years 
later  than  according  to  the  usual  Hebrew  chronology, 
which  dates  the  Creation  at  B.C.  S760. 


. 

CHRONOLOQICAL  TABLE. 

A.M. 

B.O. 

mVStrtBk  THBIB  OOM PUTATIOM  ACOORBUIO  TO  TSARS  OF  THB  WOBLD. 

4160 

Adam  created. 

130 

4030 

Sethboni(v.3). 

2S5 

3925 

Enos  bom  (y.  6;  130+105=235). 

826 

3835 

Cainan  born  (v.  9;  235+90—325). 

895 

3766 

Mahalaleel  bom  (y.  12;  325+70=395). 

460 

3700 

Jared  bora  (y.  15;  395+65=460). 

622 

3538 

Enoch  bora  (y.  18;  460+162=622). 

687 

3473 

Methuselah  bora  (v.  21;  622+65=687). 

874 

3286 

Lamech  bora  (y.25;  687+187=874). 

1056 

3104 

Noah  bora  (y.  28;  874+182=1056). 

1556 

2604 

Shembora(y.82;  1056+500=1556). 

1656 

2504 

The  Deluge  began  (vii.  11 ;  1056+600=1656). 

1657 

2503 

The  Deluge  ceased  (yiii.  14). 

1659 

2501 

Arphaxad  bora  (xl  10  j  two  years  after  the  Flood). 

1694 

2466 

Salah  bora  (zi.  12;  1659+35=1694). 

1794 

2436 

Eberbora(xil4;  1694+30=1724). 

1758 

2402 

Feleff  bora  (xL  16;  1724+34=1758). 
Reubora(xi.l8;  1758+30=1788). 

1788 

2372 

1820 

2340 

Serag  bora  (xi.  20;  1788+32=1820). 

1850 

2310 

Nahor  bora  (xi.22;  1820+30=1850). 

1879 

2281 

Terahbora(xi.24;  1850+29=1879). 

1949 

2211 

Abraham  bora  (xi.  26;  1879+70=1949). 

1959 

2201 

Sarah  bora  (xyil  17;  1949+10=1959). 

2024 

2136 

Abraham  emigrated  from  Haran  (xil  4;  1949+75—2024). 
Ishmael  bora  (xvi.l6;  1949+86=2035). 

S035 

2125 

2048 

2112 

5  Coyenant  and  Circumcision  of  Abraham  and  Ishmael  (zrii  24| 
I     1949+99=2048). 

2049 

2111 

Isaac  bora  (xxi.  5;  1949+100=2049). 

2084 

2076 

Terahdied(xi.32;  1879+205=2084). 

2086 

2074 

Sarah  died  (xxiii  1 ;  1959+127=2086). 

2089 

2071 

Isaac  married  Bebekah  (xxy.  20;  2049+40—2089). 

2109 

2051 

Jacob  and  Esau  bora  (xxy.26;  2049+60=2109). 

2124 

2036 

Abraham  died  (xxy.  7;  1949+175=2124). 

2149 

2011 

Esau  married  (xxri.  34;  2109+40=2149). 

2172 

1988 

Ishmael  died  (xxy.  17;  2035+137=2172). 

2193 

1966 

Jacob  married  Leah  and  Rachel  (see  p.619;  2109+84=2193). 

2200 

1960 

Joseph  bora  (xxx.25;  2193+7=2200). 

2217 

1943 

Joseph  sold  into  Egypt  (xxxyii. 2;  2200+17=2217). 

2229 

1931 

Isaac  died  (xxxy.  28;  2049+180-2229). 

2230 
2239 

1930 
1921 

Jose  >h  appointed  yiceroy  of  Egypt  (xli.46;  2200+30=2230). 
Jacob  and  his  family  settled  in  Egypt  (xlyii.  9 ;  2 1 09 + 1 30=2239> 

2256 

1904 

Jacob  died  (xlrii.  28;  2239+17=2266> 

2310 

1850 

Joseph  died  (L  22, 26;  2256+54=2310). 

Exodus  of  the  IsraeUtes  from  Egypt  (xii.  40;  2239^430a2669> 

9669 

1491 
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I. 

GENERAL    INTRODUCTION. 

CHAPTEBS  1  TO  XL 


I.  — THE  CREATION. 

ChAPTBBS  I.  AHD  n.  TO  VeB.  3. 


PRELIMINARY  ESSAY. 

ON  THE  RELATION  BETWEEN  THE  SCRIPTURES  AND  THE  NATURAL 
SCIENCES,  ESPECIALLY  GEOLOGY  AND  ASTRONOMY. 

Tbs  modern  researches  La  the  natural  sciences  are  as  gigantic  in  their  extent*  as  thej 
are  incontrovertible  in  their  main  results.  The  investigation  of  the  laws  of  the  material 
world,  and  their  application  to  practical  puiposes,  form  the  characteristic  pursuits  of 
our  age.    But  the  Bible  also  alludes,  in  many  important  passages,  to  pfajsical  laws 
and  to  natural  phenomena.  It  became,  therefore,  an  indispensable  task  for  the  Biblical 
student,  and  especially  the  theologian,  to  compare  those  recent  results  with  the 
mpertiTe  Scriptural  statements.    The  conclusions  at  which  these  men  arrived,  though 
vastly  difiiering  in  detail,  may  be  reduced  to  two  chief  classes.    One  part  of  these 
scholars — whose  seal,  unfortunately,  overruled  their  reason — flatly  denied  the  cor- 
rectness, and  even  possibility,  of  such  facts:  every  one  knows  that  Galileo  was  com- 
pelled to  abjure  and  to  curse  the  Copemican  system  of  the  earth's  motion  as  fallacious 
and  heretical;    Yoetins  described  it  as  a  neologian  fabrication;   and  the  learned 
Fhuids  Tnrrettin,  not  much  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  since,  endeavoured 
to  overduow  it  by  Scriptural  and  physical  arguments.    But  the  opposition  to  that 
great  astronomical  truth  has  gradually  vanished  away  before  the  colossal  labours  of 
Kepler,  Newton,  and  their  illustrious  followers;  nor  will  anybody  at  present,  as  once 
the  learned  doctors  of  Salamanca  did,  deery  the  views  of  Columbus  as  an  impious 
heresy;  and  if  objections  are  still  raised  by  some  tenacious  straggler,  they  are  received 
as  a  curiosiiy,  causing  hilarity  rather  than  provoking  controversy.    But  more  yehe- 
meot  were  the  denouncements  hurled,  up  to  a  very  recent  date,  against  th«  results  of 
geology,  itself  a  comparatively  recent  science;  it  was  declared  an  unholy  and  atheistic 
parsoit,  a  dark  art,  a  **  horrid  blasphemy,"  a  study  which  has  the  evil  one  for  its 
aadior;  and  its  votaries  were  designated  as  arch-enemies  of  religion  and  virtue, 
infidels  standing  in  the  serrice  of  the  infernal  powers.* 

*  See,  for  instance, /7«iir^  Oo2e,  Popular  of  the  A  nti- Scriptural  Theory  of  Geo- 

Geology  subversive  of  Divine  Revelation,  legists,  by  a  Clergyman  of  the  Church  of 

pp.21,  35,  37;  J,  MeUor  Brmon,  Reflec-  England,  1853;  P.M'Farlane,  Exposurs 

tionson  Geology;  A  complete  Refutation  of  Uie  Principles  of  Modern  Geologjr. 
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The  other  class  of  acholars,  more  sober  and  less  sceptical,  acknowledges,  either 
wholly  or  partially,  the  exactness  of  the  natural  sciences,  but  denies  emphatically  that 
there  exists  the  remotest  discrepancy  between  these  results  and  the  Biblical  records. 
This  is  at  present  by  far  the  most  prevalent  opinion  among  theologians;  they  posi- 
tively assert,  that  if  there  is  an  apparent  contradiction,  the  faidt  is  not  in  the  Scriptural 
text,  but  in  its  erroneous  exposition.  They  have,  therefore,  proposed  a  vast  number 
of  explanations  intended  to  prove  that  harmony;  and  they  have  endeavoured  to  show 
that  the  present  notions  of  astronomy  and  geology,  though  not  clearly  expressed  in 
the  Bible,  are  certainly  implied  in  the  words,  or  may  easily  be  deduced  from  their 
tenour. 

We  believe  the  time  has  arrived  for  pronouncing  a  final  and  well-considered  opinion 
on  these  momentous  points;  the  materials  necessary  for  this  decision  exist  in  abun- 
dance; they  are  all  but  complete;  and  we  propose  to  submit  to  the  reader  an  analysis 
which  will  enable  him  to  judge  and  to  decide  for  himself,  and  to  form  an  opinion 
founded,  not  upon  indefinite  conceptions,  but  upon  indisputable  facts. 

There  is,  indeed,  a  third  and  very  large  class  of  scholars,  who  attempt  to  evade 
these  questions  altogether,  by  simply  asserting  that  the  Bible  does  not  at  all  intend  to 
give  information  on  physical  subjects  —  that  it  is  exclusively  a  religious  book,  and 
regards  the  physical  world  only  in  so  far  as  it  stands  in  relation  to  the  moral  conduct 
of  men.  But  tliis  is  a  bold  fallacy.  With  the  same  justice  it  might  be  afiSrmed,  that 
the  Bible,  in  describing  the  rivers  of  Paradise,  does  not  speak  of  geography  at  all;  or 
in  inserting  the  grand  list  and  genealogy  of  nations  (in  the  tenth  chapter),  is  far  from 
touching  on  the  science  of  ethnography.  Taken  in  this  manner,  nothing  would  be  easier, 
but  nothing  more  arbitrary,  than  Biblical  interpretation.  It  is  simply  untrue  that  the 
Bible  entirely  avoids  these  questions;  it  has,  in  fact,  treated  the  history  of  creation  in 
a  most  comprehensive  and  magnificent  manner;  it  has  in  these  portions,  as  well  as  in 
the  moral  precepts  and  the  theological  doctrines,  evidently  not  withheld  any  informa- 
tion which  it  was  in  its  power  to  impart  Therefore,  dismissing  this  opinion  without 
further  notice,  we  shall  first  compare,  under  different  heads,  the  distinct  statements  of 
the  first  chapters  of  Genesis  with  the  uncontroverted  researches  of  the  natural  science^; 
we  shall  then,  secondly,  draw  from  these  facts  the  unavoidable  conclusions  as  regards 
the  possibility  of  a  conciliation ;  and  shall,  lastly,  review  the  various  attempts  which 
have  hitherto  been  made  to  effect  that  agreement. 

We  shall,  in  this  sketch,  particularly,  study  the  utmost  simplicity  compatible  with 
accuracy. 

L— THE  ANTIQUITY  OF  THE  EARTH. 
AocoRDiNO  to  chronological  computations  based  on  the  Old  Testament,  the  earth,  as 
a  part  of  the  universe,  was  created  B.C.  4160,  or  about  six  thousand  years  hence.' 
Even  the  larger  chronologies  of  the  Septuagint,  Hales,  and  others,  fix  this  date  not 
further  back  than  between  seven  and  eight  thousand  years. 

Bnt  the  researches  of  the  natural  sciences,  especially  geology,  lead  to  widely  different 
conclusions;  they  prove  an  antiquity  of  the  earth  of  such  vastness,  that  our  imagina- 
tion fails  to  conceive,  and  our  numbers  are  almost  unable  to  express  it.  The  task  of 
defining  the  geological  chronology  by  exact,  and  even  approximate  numbers,  has 
been  shunned  by  the  ablest  scholars,  and  has  hitherto  defied  their  zealous  efforts.  Lei 
us  survey  the  principal  arguments:  — 

The  crust  of  the  earth,  which  is  supposed  to  be  about  50,000  feet,  or  two  and  a  half 
geographical  miles,  in  thickness,  and  which  has  been  examined  to  about  half  that 
depth,*  consists  of  a  number  of  different  layers  or  strata,  which,  although  seldom 
occurring  in  a  complete  series,  invariably  succeed  each  other  in  the  same  order,  or 


See  Introduction,  *  Compare  Humboldt^  Eosm.  i  417 — 420. 
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ANTIQUITY   OF  THE   EAETH.  3 

hire  generally,  at  least,  correspondents  or  eqnivalents  upon  other  areas.  These  varioas 
beds  represent  as  many  creations,  or  progressive  revolutions  of  the  earth.  They  were 
produced  by  volcanic  influence,  the  agency  of  the  water,  and  chemical  processes,  in  a 
nuumer  which  we  shall  be  enabled  to  describe  more  fully  in  a  later  part  of  this  treatise. 

Bat  those  strata  have,  for  the  sake  of  convenient  arrangement,  been  classified  in 
three  great  groups;  of  which  the  oldest  series,  or  that  most  remote  from  our  surface, 
is  called  the  Primary,  the  next  upwards  the  Secondary,  and  the  last,  or  uppermost,  the 
Tertiary  System. 

1.  The  lowest  stratification  to  which  human  knowledge  has  been  able  to  penetrate 
is  that  of  Gneiss,  consisting  of  the  component  parts  of  the  granite  rocks,  which  spread 
beneath  it  in  a  crystalline  form,  and  constitute  the  material  of  the  principal  moun- 
tains of  Europe:'  the  gneiss  is,  therefore,  probably  the  product  of  the  granite,  worn, 
arranged,  and  acted  upon  by  water  and  by  the  heat  which  fills  the  interior  of  the 
earth.  This  process  of  diflusion  and  wearing  off,  of  depositing  and  permanent  disposition, 
is  excessively  slow;  the  lapse  of  a  century  would  scarcely  produce  a  few  inches  of  this 
substance.  Now  the  gneiss-rocks  in  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  other  countries,  exceed 
''many  thousand  yards," ^  as,  in  fact,  the  lower  strata  are  generally  by  far  the  deepest 
in  thickness.    What  an  immense  period  of  time  was  required  to  form  them  ? 

2.  The  Shies  and  Mica  Schist,  which  follow  above  the  gneiss,  have  a  thickness  of 
three  to  four  miles;  they  occur  in  overwhelming  masses  in  Scotland,  Cumberhuid,  and 
Wales;  their  formation  is  ** a  work  it^nitefy  siow,*^^  wad  overpowers  the  mind  again 
with  the  idea  of  enormmu  epochs. 

3.  The  SUnrian  strata,  consisting  of  slate-rocks,  with  dark  limestones,  sandstones, 
and  flagstones,  have  a  united  thickness  of  about  a  mile  and  a  half.  They  are  the 
results  of  the  alternate  play  and  repose  of  volcam'c  action;  and  it  is  obvious,  that 
**wtyriadsofages  must  have  been  occupied  in  the  production  of  these  formations,  before 
the  creation  of  man,  and  the  adaptation  of  the  earth's  surface  for  his  abode."  ^  The 
Biblical  age  of  the  world,  if  compared  with  these  vast  periods  of  time>  sinks  into 
absohite  insignificance. 

4.  The  group  of  the  Secondary  beds  begins  with  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone,  which,  on 
account  of  its  most  frequent  occurrence  in  Devonshire  —  sometimes  to  a  thickness  of 
10,000  feet  and  more  —  is  now  called  the  Devonian.  Who  can  calculate  the  immensity 
of  time  required  to  form  these  masses,  which  in  Scotland  also  are  found  in 
astounding  quantities? 

5.  One  of  the  most  interesting  systems  is  the  Carboniferous  group,  which  consists 
partly  of  mountain  limestone,  composed  almost  entirely  of  the  shells  and  coralline 
prcMinctions  of  sea  animals,  partly  of  millstone  grit,  and  partly  of  coal,  composed  of 
curoprcsscd  vegetable  matter,  shale,  and  sandstone,  in  alternate  layers.  The  aggregate 
thickness  of  this  group  amounts  nearly  to  5,000  feet;  whilst  in  South  Wales  the  coal- 
layers  have  a  depth  of  13,500,  and  in  New  Scotland  of  14,500  feet;  and  we  are  again 
compelled  to  strain  our  inmgination  with  a  notion  of  time  almost  beyond  its 
capacity. 

6.  The  next  thousand  or  two  thousand  feet  in  the  crust  of  our  planet  are  occupied 
with  the  New  Red  Sandstone,  composed  of  Magnesian  limestone,  variegated  marl,  clay, 
conglomerates,  rock-salt,  and  other  strata,  pre-supposing  long  and  repeated  changes  to 
effect  their  production- 

7.  The  Oolitic  System,  of  the  thickness  of  about  half  a  mile,  is  evidently  composed 
of  depositions  fix)m  sea- water,  the  mingled  waters  from  river-mouths,  and  even  fresh 

•  As  the  Alps,  the  Pyrenees,  and  the  *  Dr.  MaccuUoch,  Syst.  Geol.,  I  472, 
Carpathian  mountains.                                      473.  ,^      ..         ^,     . 

*  PAi/ZiM,  Treatise,  Cab.  CycLi.  1 17.  •  See  Murchtson,  Suunan   System,  i. 

235  et  seq. 
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4  THE   CREATION. 

water  of  rivers  and  lakes.  It  indicates  a  certain  change  in  the  volcanic  activitj  of  the 
internal  heat  of  the  earth;  and  millenniams  were  necessarily  required  to  pile  up  these 
huge  rocks. 

8.  One  of  the  most  universal  and  extensive  groups  are  the  Cretaceous  layers* 
Chalk  masses,  to  the  thickness  of  more  than  a  thousand  feet,  mixed  with  flint,  grocn 
sand,  and  bluish  claj,  have  not  only  been  discovered  in  almost  all  the  countries  of 
Europe,  but  also  in  difierent  parts  of  Asia,  Airica,  and  America;  so  that  Uiis  formation 
has  often,  though  erroneously,  been  considered  to  mark  the  commencement  of  a 
totally  different  order  of  things.  But  it  is  certain,  that  the  whole  lapse  of  time  neces* 
sary  to  produce  this  part  of  the  entire  stratification  "  is  astonishing;  to  our  faculties,  in 
the  present  state,  it  is  immense/'*  whether  chalk  be  considered  to  consist  of  myriads  of 
infusoria,  or  to  have  arisen  from  the  decomposition  of  corals. 

9.  The  name  of  the  Tertiary  System,  lastly,  has  been  given  to  the  beds  which  follow 
immediately  above  the  chalk  strata,  and  form  the  layers  nearest  to  the  present  surface 
of  the  earth.  They  are  very  variously  composed  of  clays,  sands,  and  limes,  intermixed 
with  coral  rocks,  peat,  marls,  and  travertins,  with  .drift,  erratic  blocks,  and  gravel, 
with  bone-caves,  mud-deposits,  and  almost  mountain-high  masses  of  insects  (for 
instance,  the  Indusiss  tubulatte).  They  form  a  thickness  of  at  least  six  or  eight  hun- 
dred feet  And  the  greater  part  of  even  these  formations  must  reach  back  to  a  far 
higher  antiquity  than  that  which  the  Biblical  computations  allow  to  the  creation  of  the 
whole  earth,  with  all  its  infinite  and  prodigious  stratifications,  by  the  extremely  slow 
and  gradual  operation  of  deposition  oud  consolidation,  frequently  interrupted  by  the 
tremendons  uphearings  from  the  bowels  of  the  fiery  earth.  The  formation  of  even 
those  strata  which  are  nearest  the  surface  must  have  occupied  vast  periods,  "  probably 
millions  of  years,**  before  they  assumed  their  actual  state.  And  these  processes  of  the 
active  elements  have  not  ceased;  they  are  constantly  working,  and  produce  new  for- 
mations before  our  eyes,  as  in  bygone  ages.  In  the  historical  tinie,  two  isles,  Thera  (or 
Callista)  and  Therasia,  rose  in  the  Archipelago  from  the  depth  of  the  waters,  whilst  the 
sea  boiled  and  burnt,  and  threw  np  blazing  flames;'  and  in  b.o.  197,  appeared 
Hiera  or  Sacron,  then  Thia  Nea  and  other  islands;  by  similar  convulsions  many 
islands  became  chersonesi,  pieces  of  land  rising  from  the  sea,  and  combining  the 
islands  on  one  side  with  the  continent  Islands  have,  mostly  in  consequence  of 
volcanic  upheavings,  appeared  in  much  later  times;  and  modem  works  on  the  develop- 
ment of  our  planet  contain  abundant  and  interesting  instances;'  they  keep  alive 
within  us  the  conviction,  that  the  present  aspect  of  the  earth's  surface  will  in  due  time 
be  subjected  to  vast  and  essential  changes;  and  that,  however  imperceptible  the  altera- 
tion, and  however  enormous  ihe  period  required  to  complete  it,  our  present  continents 
will  be  scenes  of  revolutions  which  must  alter  both  their  form  and  condition.^ 

In  order  to  give  some  idea  of  the  immensity  of  geological  epochs,  we  introduce  a 
f^w  examples: — 

1.  The  (^reat  tract  of  peat  near  Stirling,  in  Scotland,  forming  but  one  single  bed  of 
coal,  has  required  nearly  two  thousand  years;  for  the  Roman  works  are  preserved 
below  it;  and,  in  general,  a  century  forms  a  layer  of  coal  not  thicker  than  seven  lines.* 
It  is,  therefore,  a  moderate  estimate  to  put  down  the  production  of  the  coal  series  of 
Newcastle  at  200,000  years. 

*  See  Trans,  Geol,  Soc,,  Sec  Ser.  iii.  Buck,  Canarische  Inseln,  p.  301 ;    Reise 

301 — 420.  durch  Schweden  und  Norwegen,  iL389 

^  PlinM 89 iHcrod.'iy.U? iStrabo,!. 57.  Babbage,   Ninth  Bridgw.  Treat,   p.  78 

'  See   Bitter,  Von  Buch,  Humboldt,  John  P.  Smith,  Script,  and  GreoL,  p.  335 


Berghaus,  Oken,  Burmeister,  and  others.  Burmeister,  Geschichte  der  Schoepfung, 

*  Compare  Humboldt,  Kosmos.  i.234,  p.  85;    Wagner,  G^eschichte  der  Urwelt, 

261—267,311,314,  315;   Darwtn,  Vol-  p.  470,  etc 

canic  Islands,  p.  49,  154;    Leopold  von  '  Hi(m6o^<,  Kosmos,  i.  295. 
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1.  The  period  during  which  the  strata  of  coal,  shale,  sandstone,  and  limestone  were 
deposited  over  the  site  of  the  basaltic  hill  called  ArthoWs  Seat,  at  Edinburgh,  it 
estimated  at  500,000  years." 

3.  The  old  sandstone  occurs  in  Scotland  to  a  vertical  depth  of  more  than  3,000  feet; 
and  as  a  Scotch  lake  scarcely  deposits  mud  or  marl  at  the  rate  of  half  a  foot  in  a  cen- 
tury, at  least  600,000  years  were  required  for  the  production  of  this  series  alone.^ 

4.  By  far  the  larger  part  of  the  dry  land  has  been  raised  out  of  the  bed  of  the  sea, 
by  a  process  which  has  been  calculated  (from  certain  parts  of  Sweden)  to  produce 
about  three  feet  in  a  century.  Now,  in  several  of  the  glens  of  Scotland  occur  sea- 
beaches,  or  beaches  of  ancient  lakes,  twelve  hundred  feet  and  more  above  the  present 
sea-level;  their  formation  must,  therefore,  have  required  at  least  40,000  years.*  The 
eastern  coast  of  Scandinavia  rises  about  forty  inches  every  century;  it  has,  during  the 
historical  time,  become  about  200,  and  in  general  apparently  300  feet  higher;  this 
involves  a  period  of  at  least  8,000  years;  and  yet  was  this  elevation  not  regularly  pro- 
gressing, but  was  interrupted  by  considerable  depressions;  for  sixty  feet  below  the 
present  level,  near  Stockholm,  a  fisherman's  cottage  has  been  discovered,  which  once 
stood  at  the  margin  of  the  sea.^ 

5.  The  coral-rocks  of  the  Bed  Sea,  and  of  the  Indian  and  Pacific  Oceans,  many 
fethoms  in  depth,  and  many  hundred  miles  in  extent,  are  formed  by  little  insects, 
which  secrete  small  particles  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and  thus  gradually  produce  those 
majestic  masses.    Who  will  calculate  the  boundless  ages  exhausted  by  that  process? 

6.  The  volcanic  regions  in  the  centre  of  France  contain  rocks  of  silicious  deposits, 
one  of  which  is  sixty  feet  thick,  and  required  at  least  eighteen  thousand  years  for  its 
formatioiL 

7.  The  river  Niagara  wears  away  the  edge  of  the  precipice  over  which  it  falls,  between 
lake  Erie  and  lake  Ontario,  about  one  foot  annually.  It  has  hitherto  thus  worn  away  a 
space  of  seven  miles  in  the  direction  of  lake  Erie;  and  this  process  has,  therefore, 
required  €U  lecui  35,000  years;  and  will  require  about  70,000  years  more  to  reach  with 
its  falls  that  lake.*® — There  are  many  other  denudations  and  erosions  on  the  present 
•nr&ce  of  the  earth;  they  are  the  effect  of  the  slow  action  of  the  ocean,  which  has  in 
some  regions  worn  away  the  rocks  more  than  two  miles  in  depth;  and  this  process, 
occurring  in  the  present  geological  epoch,  required  in  itself  a  vast  space  of  time.  The 
following  instance  may  serve  as  an  illnstration: — 

8.  Terraces  and  beaches,  400  to  1,000  feet  high,  composed  of  gravel,  sand,  and  clay, 
comminuted  and  deposited  by  water  chiefly,  were,  ^er  the  drift  epoch,  obviously 
formed  when  the  continents  were  drained  of  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  and  the  rivers 
were  cutting  down  their  beds.  The  same  process  is  still  going  on;  but  within  the  whole 
historical  time,  terraces  and  beaches  of  scarcely  the  height  of  a  few  feet  have  been 
formed.**  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  the  vastness  of  time  which  was  required  fmr  these 
elevated  terraces.  Those  who  attribute  almost  all  the  changes,  and  especially  the  for- 
mation of  the  terraces,  to  the  influence  of  the  deluge,  are  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  an 
assumpt^oTi  which  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the  Biblical  narrative,  namely,  that  the 
water  remained  in  many  places  for  a  long  period  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  forming 
large  inland  seas  or  lakes." 

9.  Around  the  present  coast  of  Great  Britain  runs  an  escarpment,  of  various  height 
and  character,  which  marks  the  former,  or  **  old  coast  line."    But  as  far  as  historical 


'  Maclaren,  Geology    jf  Fife  and  the  /f>9i5o«i(,Kosmos,i.314,315;  Smith, 

Lothians,  p.  37.  Geol  and  Script.,  p.  303. 

»  MaccuUoch,  System  of  Geology,  I  *•  Lyell,  Travels  in  North  America,  I 

506-7.  50—53;  Principles,  i.  343—346. 

■  Philos.  Joum.,  Edinb.,  1839,  p.  SW;  "  /Tito^oc*,  Religion  of  Geology,  p.  «l 

Jan.,  1848.  **  Comp.  Gen.  viii.  1 1, 13, 14. 
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records  recede,  the  present  line  has  existed  as  the  girdle  of  the  seas.  Now,  in  both  of 
them  are  caves,  hollowed  ont  by  the  attrition  of  the  surf,  more  than  a  himdred  feet  in 
depth;  those  of  the  old  coast  line  are  considerably  deeper;  and  it  must  have  required 
many  centuries  to  excavate  by  so  slow  a  process  the  tough  trap  or  hard  gneiss  to  such 
great  depth ;  the  lowest  estimate  fixes  that  period  at  six  thousand  years.  And  yet  the 
epoch  of  the  old  coast  line  forms  a  ^  mere  beginning,"  a  **  mere  starting  point,"  in 
geologic  history ;  for  no  species  of  shell  seems  to  have  become  extinct  during  that  epoch, 
and  even  those  which  no  longer  occur  on  the  shores  of  Britain  are  abundantly  found  in 
the  higher  northern  latitudes,  in  Iceland,  Spitzbergen,  and  Greenland;  a  circumstance 
which  in  itself  points  to  a  time  when  a  large  portion  of  Great  Britain  was  submerged 
in  a  sub-arctic  sea,  and  when  this  country  existed  "  as  but  a  scattered  archipelago  of 
wintry  islands."  * 

10.  The  Mississippi  carries  down  to  its  month  one  cubic  mile  of  earth  in  about  five 
and  a  quarter  years;  but  the  whole  delta  contains  2,720  cubic  miles;  it  required, 
therefore,  more  than  14,000  years  to  bo  formed  by  such  deposits;'  and  though  that  river 
may  not  always  have  flowed  on  regularly  in  the  same  manner,  the  possible  fluctuations 
were  not  so  great  as  materially  to  aflect  that  calculation. 

11.  The  valley  of  the  Nile  is  covered  with  a  bed  of  slime,  deposited  by  the  liver, 
which  annually  carries  down  to  the  sea  above  3,000  millions  of  cubic  feet  of  detritus, 
or  ^  as  much  as  would  build  forty  pyramids  of  the  largest  dimensions."  That  bed, 
like  that  of  the  adjacent  desert,  rests  on  a  fotmdation  of  sand.  Its  average  thickness 
was  found  by  the  French  scholars  who  accompanied  Napoleon  on  his  Egyptian  expe- 
dition, in  the  year  1800,  to  be  six  and  a  half  metres,  or  about  twenty  feet;  and  as  the 
deposition  of  slime  amounts  in  a  century  to  about  four  inches  and  a  half,  the  whole 
bed  bad  required  about  5,650  years.  But  this  is  only  a  very  inconsiderable  portion  of 
the  earth's  crust  in  that  country.  For  that  foundation  of  sand  rests,  for  nearly  three 
hundred  miles,  upon  a  thick  bed  of  the  marine  or  Nummulitic  limestone,  which  is  of 
extremely  slow  formation,  and  upon  a  newer  stratum  of  later  Tertiary  age.  Nor  is 
that  limestone  the  oldest  of  the  rocks  of  Egypt.  **  It  rests  on  a  sandstone  of  Permian 
or  Triassic  age;  the  sandstone  rests,  in  turn,  on  the  famous  Breccia  de  Verde  of  Egypt; 
and  the  Breccia  on  a  group  of  azoic  rocks,  gneisses,  quartzes,  mica  schists,  and  clay 
slates,  that  wrap  round  the  granitic  nucleus  of  Syene."  They  amount  to  about  ten 
miles  of  fossiliferous  rocks;  and  if  the  sand  deposits  of  twenty  feet  in  thickness  required 
5,650  years  for  their  formation,  the  age  of  the  underlying  strata,  fossiliferous  and 
azoic,  is  immeasurably  greater. 

These  facts  may  suffice  to  impress  the  reader  with  the  inconceivable  dimensions  of 
time  revealed  in  the  m3rsterious  structure  of  the  earth;  the  computations,  though 
necessarily  but  approximate,  are  on  the  whole  neither  doubtful  nor  exiiggeratcd ;  and 
they  show  that  the  six  or  seven  thousand  years  which  the  Bible  allows  since  the  origin 
of  the  earth,  are  a  mere  fraction  of  the  time  which  geology  demands  for  its 
antiquity. 

n.— THE  CREATION  OF  THE  WORLD  IN  SIX  DAYS. 

It  has,  indeed,  been  very  positively  contended,  that  the  days  mentioned  in  the 
Biblical  record  of  Creation  signify  periods  of  a  thousand  yeart,^  or  of  indefinite  extent. 
But  this  imputed  meaning  is  absolutely  against  the  usage  and  genius  of  the  Hebrew 
language;  and  the  days  of  creation  are  really  and  literally  periods  of  four  and  twenty 
hours.*  However,  it  might  be  asserted  —  and  it  has,  in  fact,  been  frequently  advanced 

•  Hugh  Aft7/er,  Testimony  of  the  Rocks,  »  Psalm  xc.4;  compare  2  Peter  iii.8. 

p.  123  -  127.  *  See  ii|/r«»  viii.2. 

'  Hitchcock^  Religion  of  Geology,  p.  61. 
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—that  the  earth,  with  all  its  varions  lajers  and  stratifications,  has,  by  the  Divine  will, 
been  called  into  existence  in  that  limited  number  of  days;  and  that  Ood,  after  the 
completion  of  this  lordly  act  of  creation,  has  left  nature  ana  all  her  component  parts 
to  those  eternal  and  immutable  laws  with  which  He  had  endowed  her.  But  this  opinion 
is  rendered  impossible  by  the  following  facts:  — 

1.  In  all  the  strata  of  the  earth,  except  the  two  or  three  lowest,  are  found  organic 
remains  of  creatures  which  possessed  and  enjoyed  life,  and  which  evidently  perished, 
partly  by  that  rerolution  of  the  earth  which  buried  the  old  formation,  and  partly  by 
the  change  of  climate  which  took  place  in  the  next  epoch.  It  may  be  important  to 
observe,  thai  each  stratum  has  its  own  characteristic  species. 

A  brief  sunmiary  of  these  remains  will  be  sufficient  for  our  purpose.  In  the  slate- 
rocks  of  North  Wales  and  Cornwall  are  found  the  earliest  remains  of  animal  existence, 
consisting  of  two  or  three  species  of  zoophytes  (lamelliferous  corals),  polyps,  and 
casts  of  several  species  of  single  and  double- valved  shell-fish,  more  highly  organized  even 
than  our  cockles  and  oysters.  If  this  latter  fact  should  appear  surprising,  we  observe, 
that  it  is  by  no  means  an  established  principle  that  the  organic  beings  of  every  forma- 
tion are  of  a  higher  structure  than  those  of  the  preceding  system,  as  if  nature  weru 
steadily  progressing  and  improving.  This  supposition  becomes  more  than  doubtful  by 
the  single  fact,  that  the  earliest  forms  of  life  which  occur  are  not  plants,  but  animals.^ 
The  exact  inquiry  into  this  interesting  point  is  rendered  difficult  by  a  particular  circum 
stance.  The  immense  subterranean  heat  must  necessarily  have  destroyed,  without  a 
trace,  those  organisms  which  might  have  existed  in  the  first  system  of  stratification, 
nearest  to  the  fieiy  nucleus  of  our  planet  It  is  certain  that  we  find  in  the  lower 
strata,  almost  exclusively,  the  remains  of  marine  animals;  whUe  the  terrestrial  races, 
which  exhibit  the  higher  organic  forms,  are  extant  in  very  limited  proportions.  Even 
in  the  present  state  of  the  earth,  animal  Ufe  is  predominant  in  the  depths  of  the  sea, 
whilst  the  productions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  prevail  on  the  continents.'  It  must, 
however,  be  admitted,  that  the  earth  was  alwa3rs  and  uninterruptedly  peopled  with  living 
beings  after  they  had  once  been  introduced,  and  that,  although  the  systems  varied  in 
correspondence  with  the  altered  conditions  of  the  earth,  there  exists  a  certain  general 
resemblance  or  analogy  between  the  forms  of  the  different  periods.^  A  perpetual  but 
systematic  change  is  working  in  nature;  this  is  the  rule  of  the  material  world;  it  is 
made  the  grand  conservative  and  controlling  principle  of  the  universe. 

In  the  Silurian  formations,  which  more  properly  commence  the  grand  series  of 
organic  beings,*  more  than  375  species  of  animals  are  embedded' 

In  the  Devonian  and  the  New  Bed  Sandstone  systems,  have  been  discovered  nume- 
rous bones  and  skeletons  of  fishes  and  other  marine  creatures,  the  very  genera  of  which 
are  now  no  more  existing,  and  some  of  which  are  of  the  most  surprising  form  and 
description.  In  the  corresponding  masses  of  Germany  and  France,  the  organic  remains 
are  peculiarly  abundant    Marine  plants  also  appear  more  copiously. 

The  mountain  limestone,  which  belongs  to  the  Carboniferous  group,  is  entirely  com- 
posed of  the  remains  of  coralline  and  testaceous  animals,  often  many  miles  in  Icn^h 
and  breadth;  while  the  coal-strata  themselves  consist  wholly  of  compressed  plants,  of 
which  upwards  of  three  hundred  species  have  been  ascertained,  though  infinitely  more 
existed;  they  were  mostly  of  comparatively  simple  form  and  structure;  two-thirds 

*  Humboldt,  Kosmos,  i.  293.  *  Compare    Murchuon,   in  D.  King's 

•  Ibid.,  1370.  Principles  of  Geology,  pp.66— 71. 

'  See  PoweU^  Connexion  ol   Natural  »  Among  others,  gigantic  serpulaj,  co- 

and  Divine  Truth,  p.  309;  Zyefl,  Princi-  ralloids,  crinoidea,  bivalve  and  univalve 

pies    of   GeoL,    1231—244;     WhewelU  shellS;  chambered  shells,  and  the  skeletons 

Bridgw.  Treat,  d.  158;  Hitchcock,  OeoX.  ana  detached  bones  of  fishes.    See  P*i/- 

of  Massachusets,  p.  251 ;  Humboldt,  Kosm.,  lips,  CycL  Treat.,  i.  129. 
1284—292. 
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belong  to  the  eellnlar  or  crjptogamic  kind,  wHhoiit  flower  or  firoit,  whiltt  the  tjrpe  of 
this  era  was  the  fern  or  breckan,  which  thrives  bett  in  warm,  shaded,  and  moist  sitaa- 
tions;  and  a  vegetation  existed  **  abundant  and  luxnrioos  bejond  what  the  most 
favoured  spots  on  earth  can  now  show."  The  higher  classes  of  plants  increased  as  the 
globe  grew  older. 

The  Old  Bed  Sandstone  includes  the  fossils  of  Eoophjtes,  conchifera,  some  tribes  of 
fishy  some  traces  of  land  plants;  perhaps  also  the  first  perfect  birds,  some  of  small, 
others  of  gigantic  size;  and  the  foot-prints  of  those  batrachians  which  have  attracted 
the  most  zealous  attention,  and  to  which  we  shall  later  have  occasion  to  allude  in  a 
very  curious  connection.  But  both  in  the  New  Bed  Sandstone,  and  still  more  in  the 
subsequent  Oolitic  strata,  occur  in  great  abundance  the  huge  lizard-like  animals,  of 
extraordinary  size,  power,  and  armature :  the  voracious  ickthyotaurus^  oi  the  length  of 
a  young  whale,  fitted  both  to  live  in  the  water  and  to  breathe  the  atmosphere;  of  the 
general  form  of  a  fish,  to  which,  however,  were  added  the  teeth  and  breast-bone  of  a 
lizard,  the  paddles  of  the  whale  tribes,  the  beak  of  a  porpoise,  and  the  teeth  of  a  cro- 
codile; the  plesioaaurusj  of  similar  bulk  and  equal  rapacity,  with  a  turtle-like  body 
and  paddles,  a  serpent-neck,  terminating  in  a  formidable  lizard-head,  and  most  exten- 
sively preying  upon  the  finny  tribes;  further,  ^e  megaloaaunu,  an  enormous  lizard, 
forty-five  feet  long,  a  carnivorous  land  creature;  the  pterodactyluSf  or  fiytng  mturian, 
a  lizard  with  bat-like  wings;  erocodilea,  some  of  which  were  herbivorous,  as,  for 
instance,  the  iguanodon,  reaching  the  amazing  length  of  a  hundred  feet,  or  twenty 
times  the  size  of  the  iguana  of  the  Qanges,  its  present  representative.  Strongly,  in- 
deed, do  these  monstrous  and  terrible  forms  remind  us  of  those  strange  creatures  of 
fancy  poptdar  in  ancient  times  and  in  the  middle  ages,  the  winged  dragons  and 
griffins,  the  gorgons,  hydras,  and  chimeras:  their  huge  jaws  threatened  with  fearful 
teeth;  their  necks  were  almost  equal  in  length  to  half  Uiat  of  the  entire  body  of  the 
boa-constrictor;  they  had  enormous,  mail-like,  impenetrable  bodies  and  terrific  claws; 
—and  all  darted  upon  their  prey  with  irresistible  vehemence. — ^The  Oolitic  beds  contain, 
further,  the  remains  of  about  twelve  hundred  other  astonishing  species  and  forms, 
the  first  specimens  of  insects,  and  about  fifty  planta 

But  only  in  deposits  above  the  chalk  formations  do  we  meet  with  mammifors.  About 
four  thousand  forms,  all  different  firom  the  present  species,  are  found  in  the  Tertiaiy 
strata;  some  of  them  are  most  remarkable  for  their  size  and  fonn,  as  the  pabsotherium, 
the  ponderous  dinotherium,  with  the  bent  tusks  in  its  lower  jaw,  and  many  other  thick- 
skinned  animals  (pachydermata),  like  the  hippopotamus  and  rhinoceros.  Some  of  the 
species  of  elephants  were  of  enormous  magnitude;  the  mastodon,  with  his  tasks  pro- 
jecting from  both  upper  and  under  jaw,  reached  the  height  of  twelve  feet;  the  nuunmoth, 
the  megatherium,  with  claw-anned  toes  more  than  two  feet  in  length,  and  the  megalonyx 
were  of  gigantic  proportions  and  iron-like  organization;  we  find,  further,  the  bear,  the 
horse,  and  the  dog;  seals,  dolphins,  and  whales;  massive  oxen,  camels,  and  other 
ruminants;  the  majestic  Irish  elk,  with  its  broad  plank-like  horns;  and  even  several 
felinsB  or  carnivora,  and  traces  of  monkeys  (quadrumana):  till  at  last  the  cdder 
creatures  became  extinct,  and  were  succeeded  by  the  existing  occupants  of  the  land  and 
the  water.* 

Now  we  ask,  if  the  earth  was  created  within  six  days,  how  and  for  what  conceivable 
purpose  were  these  numberless,  and  often  hoge  and  appalling,  forms  of  beings,  exhibU' 
ing  every  sbtge  of  growth,  embedded  in  the  different  strata  of  the  earth?    We  believe 

*  See^ootm,  Becherches  sur  les  Pois-  sur  les  Ossemens  Fossiles,  L  p.liL — Ivii. 

8onsFo88iles,l38;  ii.d,  28, 34;  iill— 52;  117;    iii.  p.302 — 328;    Brongni€u%  YrO' 

Humboldt^  Kosmos,  l27  ;  Buckland,  Geo-  drome  d'une  Histoiro  des  Vegetaux  Foa- 

logy,   i.  188—202,  273,    etc.;     Phillips,  8iles,p.l79. 
Geology,  166—185;   Cavier,  Becherches 
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there  n  scaroelj  any  man  prepoeteroofl  or  blasphemons  enoagb  to  imfnite  to  the  Ddtj 
foch  ]>luiles8  and  reckleai  destruction  in  the  midst  of  His  majestic  acts  of  creation. 
Man^  sneciee,  and  eyen  many  distinct  genera,  have  thns  entirely  disappeared;  thej 
are  no  junger  represented  on  the  earth.  Generally,  e?en  the  organic  beings  of  one 
formation  exist  no  more  in  the  next  higher  group  of  rocks.  Do  not  these  drcnm- 
stances  compd  us  to  suppose  an  indefinite  antiquity  of  the  earth's  crust?  Many  hare 
certainly  ascribed  all  those  destructions  to  the  influence  of  the  Noachian  deluge;  they 
advance,  that  first  submarine  volcanoes,  by  ejecting  their  molten  masses  through  dif- 
ferent successive  explosions,  formed  the  massive  layers  below;  and  that  then  the  land- 
floods,  sweeping  away  the  islands  and  continents  with  their  organic  creations,  prodnced 
the  second  or  higher  formations.  But,  besides  idling  entirely  to  account  for  the  pro- 
duction of  the  Tertiary  strata,  this  theory  introduces  the  agency  of  fin  also  in  the 
deluge,  of  which  we  read  nothing  in  the  Biblical  record;  it  assumes  a  series  of  Tolcanie 
eruptions  of  such  rapid  succession  as  could  only  be  caused  by  a  miraculous  interven- 
tion of  which  nothing  is  mentioned;  and  it  starts  from  the  objectionable  supposition, 
that  strata,  demonstrably  separated  from  each  other  by  immense  periods,  were  formed 
within  the  space  of  a  few  months.  For  the  focts,  that  very  diflisrent  fossils  are  found 
in  the  same  formations,  and  that  the  same  petrified  species  occur  in  different  layers, 
cannot  overthrow  the  general  theory  of  slow  successive  stratification;  the  vast 
climatic  changes  which  our  planet  has  undergone,  and  the  great  variety  in  the  internal 
structure  of  the  varions  organic  beings,  are  suflident,  together  with  other  obvious  dr- 
eumstances,  to  account  for  these  facts.  We  shall,  in  its  due  place,  continue  this  subject 
in  its  further  consequences.  Indeed,  the  contemplation  of  the  strata  themselves,  and 
of  the  organic  remains  which  they  enclose,  lead  exactly  to  the  same  result.  Let  us 
consider  a  few  facts. 

Of  the  vast  member  of  animals  found  in  the  earth,  somd  idea  may  be  formed,  if  we 
observe,  that,  according  to  ^renberg,  one  cubic-inch  of  the  polishing  slate  of  Bilin,  in 
Bohemia,  contains  41,000  millions  of  individuals  of  the  spedes  OoHoneOa  dutatu,  and 
one  billion  750,000  millions  of  the  spedes  GaUondtafBrrugmea,*  Some  of  the  huge 
Egyptian  pyramids  are  entirely  buOt  of  Nummulitic  limestone,  which  consists  of  diam- 
bered  shells  of  very  diminutive  sise,  although  of  wonderfU  structure.  The  polishing- 
ilone—  lor  instance,  that  of  Tripoli  —-is  composed  of  exquisite  shells,  of  so  minute 
dimensions,  that  a  cube  of  one-tenth  of  an  inch  contains  about  500  millions  of  indivi- 
duals. These  aninudcules,  subject  to  the  general  geographical  distribution  over  the 
globe,  odoniing  the  water,  and  emitting  phosphorescence  in  the  sea,  never  sleeping, 
and  forming  immeasurable  masses  of  earthy  and  rocky  matter,  exceed  in  thdr  collec- 
tive volume,  perhi^M,  that  of  all  the  other  animated  beings,  and  a  single  individual 
produces  in  a  few  hours  millions  of  beings  like  itself. 

Equally  prodigious  is  the  luxurious  abundance  of  the  Pre- Adamite  vegetation ;  trees 
of  immoise  thickness,  and  of  extraordinary  age,  are  found  in  the  earth;  and  we  adduce 
the  following  analogies: — The  English  oak  attains  to  the  age  of  1,000  to  1,500  years, 
the  yew  to  between  3,000  to  8,000  years;  the  WeUingtoniana  gigantea  is  nearly  as 
high  as  the  great  pyramid  of  "Egypt — vis.,  450  feet — it  was  said  to  be  3,000  years  old, 
bat  has  at  least  an  age  of  1,130  years;  the  Boabab  {Adanmmia  digitata),  growing  in 
Senegal  and  other  parts  of  Africa,  a  tree  of  enormous  magnitude,  with  a  trunk  of 
thirty  feet  in  diameter,  offers  specimens  more  than  5,000  years  old;  and  the  Taxodium 
(CypressM  distieha),  an  American  tree,  is  stated  to  possess  a  longevity  of  nearly  6,000 
years,  and  one  now  growing  near  Oaxaca,  in  Mexico,  is  bdieved  to  go  back  to  the 
origin  of  the  present  state  of  the  earth.    But,  further,  the  interior  of  the  earth  contuns 

*  Ehrenbergj  Abhandlung.  der  Berlin.  CkabMrs,  Discours.  on  Christ.  BeveL,  p. 
Acad.,  1838,  p.  59;  Infnsionsth.,  p.  170;  113^116;  Biblioth.  Univers.  de  Qenm^ 
Bmklamd,  Bridgewat.  Treat.,  610—418;      New  Ser.,  xzxi  p.  197 
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palms  and  conifene,  which  are  strangely  mixed  together,  just  as  at  present  Earopean 
« forms  grow  together  with  tropical  ones  in  the  same  forest,  as,  for  instance,  at  Chilpan- 
Eingo,  on  the  western  declivity  of  the  Mexican  table-land,  or  in  the  Isle  of  Pines,  south 
of  Cuba;  whith  remarkable  fact,  Ck>lumbn8  already  pointed  out  in  one  of  bis  letters. 
But  besides  tlwse  majestic  products  of  vegetation,  there  are  those  immense  numbers 
'  of  little  gramina  and  low  cryptogamia,  which  form  the  material  of  the  enormous  coal- 
beds;*  for  it  is  calculated  that  all  the  forests  of  America  together  would  not  be  suffi- 
cient to  form  one  single  coal-seam  equal  to  that  of  Pittsburg.  But  some  trees 
embedded  in  the  coal  strata  are  indeed  of  gigantic  size;  the  fossil  araucarian  in 
the  Granton  quarry,  though  wanting  both  root  and  top,  measures  sixty-one  feet  in 
length,  by  six  feet  in  diameter;  and  another,  seventy  feet  in  length,  by  four  feet  in 
diameter;  whilst  the  stem  of  a  Lepidodendron,  near  Edinburgh,  is  considerably  thicker 
than  the  body  of  a  man,  and  was  probably  above  seventy  feet  in  height  Hitherto, 
about  3,000  genera  of  fossil  plants  have  been  discovered  in  the  beds  of  the  earth;  and 
this  number  is  considered  insignificant  compared  with  the  probable  real  amount  of 
vegetable  life  in  the  preceding  conditions  of  our  earth.'  Although  some  plants  are 
less  capable  of  resisting  the  action  of  water  than  others,  and  some  are  even  totally 
decomposed  if  for  some  time  immersed  in  that  element,  especially  the  simplest  forms 
of  flowerless  (cryptogamic)  vegetation;  the  proportion  of  the  different  families  found 
in  a  fosdl  state  leads,  on  the  whole,  to  a  safe  conclusion  with  regard  to  the  primitive 
flora  of  the  earth;  the  plants  which  have  been  preserved  are  in  themselves  amply 
sufficient  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  such  conclusions.  Now  those  vegetable  remains  —  it 
is  remarkable  to  observe  —  have  more  or  less  a  tropical  character,  which  is  a  sure 
proof  of  the  higher  temperature  of  our  planet  in  former  epochs;  they  show  a  surprising 
uniformity  of  plants  over  the  whole  earth,  with  but  very  little  local  difference,  thou^ 
they  bear  a  different  character  in  different  periods,  and  consist,  in  each  individual 
epoch,  of  but  a  very  limited  number  of  species  —  which  are  as  many  witnesses  for  the 
former  more  equal  distribution  of  heat  on  the  earth;  it  is  most  interesting  to  obeenrei 
thai  efery  later  period  shows  the  prevalence  of  a  more  perfect  genus  of  plants  than  tha 
preceding  one,  to  £hat  the  different  epochs  might  be  almost  described  by  their  p|i^ 
dominant  vegetation;  the  profoundest  botanists  have  arrived  at  tue  couclu:>ion  that 
the  earlier  flora  contained  the  same  principal  classes  and  families,  though  not  all  the 
minor  species,  of  the  present  flora;  but  that  the  former  possessed  the  simpler  fonns  of 
vegetation  in  the  highest  possible  perfection,  whilst  the  latter  only  produced  the  higher 
and  more  complicated  genera,  «o  that  a  ntcceeeive  and  ascending  devehpmeiU  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom^  which  is  still  in  endless  progress^  is  manifest  from  the  remotest  periods; 
that  the  number  of  species  has  during  the  succeeding  geological  epochs  steadily 
increased;  that  the  internal  connection  between  all  the  vegetable  creations  is  the  result 
of  one  idea  working  through  the  infinity  of  time  after  a  comprehensive  plan;  but  that 
if  we  recede  through  a  space  of  *'many  millions  of  years,"  to  the  first  origin  of  all 
vegetable  existence,  we  must  confess  the  working  of  a  supernatural  cause,  which  defies 
human  comprehension,  and  which  has  endowed  the  earth  with  the  germs  of  the  end- 

*  Comp.  Lindleyt  Nat.  Syst.  Bot,  2nd  lent  works  by  some  of  the  most  eminent 

ed.,  p.  94;  Henslow,  Princip.  of  Descript.  geologists,  and  but  lately  by  the  powerful 

and  Physiol.  Botany,  p.  248;   Andanson,  and  graphic  pen  of  Hugh  Miller,  in  his 

Families  dos  Plantca,  1.216;  J.P.Smith,  posthumous  work,  "The  Testimony  ol 

Geol.  and   Script.,  p.  408—416;    Bron-  the  Rocks,'*  p.  1  et  seg  ;  comp.  pp.139 — 

gniart^  Prodrome;  Humboldt^  Kosmos,  i.  142,  161. 

292 — 298;  F.  Unger,  Versuch  einer  Ge-  '  On  our  present  surface,  more  than 

schichteder  Planzenwelt,  p.2l7 — 349.  A  92,000  ^nera   are   counted;    but    this 

clear  view  of  those  primeval  plants  and  number  is  far  from  exhausting  the  almost 

animals  is  now  accessible  to  every  one,  endless  variety  of  possible  oomUnations. 
since  they  have  been  described  in  exoel- 
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Jess  TBri^es  of  fiunilies,  genera,  and  species;  bat  we  can  scarcely  accede  to  the  rerj 
wide!  j-spread  theory  of  a  *•  primitiTe  plant,"  or  *•  cell,"  or  monad,  producing  all  the 
later  and  more  perfect  Tegetable  forms  by  way  of  a  partial  metamorphosis;  for  eyery 
new  formation  of  the  crost  of  the  earth  is  incontrovertibly  the  product  of  almost 
entirely  new  elements  not  before  existing,  and  therefore  amounting  to  a  new  creation; 
and  the  vegetation  of  eren  the  last  Tertiary  epoch,  or  that  below  the  most  recent  one, 
goes  back  to  a  period  of  at  least  100,000years  before  the  present  era.  It  appears,  however, 
that  many  of  the  plants  are  **  hereditary^  through  yarious  geological  epochs;  and  that 
certain  species  hare  traversed  many  thousands,  perhaps  hundreds  of  thousands  of  years, 
in  spite  of  the  local  and  successive  revolutions  on  the  earth's  surface.  For  submarine 
forests  in  several  parts  of  the  globe  consist  of  trees  which  still  cover  the  neighbouring 
continents,  though  the  animals  found  in  the  same  localities  in  a  petrified  state  have 
ceased  to  exist;  and  many  species  of  plants  are  not  found  in  regions  where  they  might 
thrive  perfectly  well  according  to  their  structure,  or  to  the  present  condition  of  the 
globe.  They  seem  to  be  absent  from  such  countries  only  because  they  did  not  exist 
there  in  former  geological  epochs. 

We  conclude  with  a  few  other  observations,  from  which  the  reader  will  easily  draw 
the  obvious  important  conclusions.  Ligneous  plants  existed  formerly  in  many  parts 
where  the  soU  is  at  present  not  capable  of  producing  them;  the  middle  Tertiary  rocks 
present  a  mixture  of  exotic  forms  now  peculiar  to  warm  climates,  together  with  others 
equally  characteristic  of  temperate  countries;  the  conditions  of  the  earth  and  the 
atmosphere  must,  therefore,  before  the  creation  of  man,  have  been  more  favourable, 
especially  as  regards  the  proportions  of  temperature. —Sometimes  islands  and  their 
neighbouring  continents,  at  present  insurmountably  separated  from  them  by  the  sea, 
contain  the  same  species;  it  appears,  therefore,  that  at  a  primitive  epoch  they  joined 
together,  and  formed  one  continent.  —  Summits  of  mountains  very  distant  from  each 
other  offer  the  same  species,  and  the  same  aqnatic  plants  are  found  in  very  different 
countries;  the  transport  which,  in  the  present  condition  of  the  earth,  is  perfectly  im- 
possible, must  have  taken  place  at  an  anterior  period.  For,  on  the  other  hand,  fre- 
quently countries  very  near  each  other  offer  little  resemblance,  and  often  great 
difference,  in  their  vegetable  productions. — All  the  plants  did  not  proceed  from  one 
limited  portion  of  the  earth,  for  instance,  the  Paradise  (as  Linn4  maintained);  nor  did 
they  gradually  spread  from  the  polar  regions  southwards  in  proportion  as  the  g^obe 
cooled  down  (as  Buffon  asserted) ;  nor  did  they  first  appear  on  the  mountains,  and 
thence  extend  to  the  lower  parts  of  the  earth  as  the  waters  receded ;  but  the  different 
species  are  aboriginal  in  numerous  difibrent  regions,  although  these  centres  of  creation 
cannot  be  indicated  with  certainty,  in  consequence  of  the  vast  changes  which  the  surface 
of  our  planet  has  suffered;  the  production  of  the  various  species  was  probably  progres- 
sive, ascending  from  the  less  to  the  more  perfect  plants;  and  every  species  has  most 
likely  commenced  with  a  multiplicity  of  indiriduals.' 

2.  It  is  certain,  both  from  ocular  evidence  and  from  inductive  conclusions,  that  most  of 
the  animals  discovered  as  fossils  in  the  strata  of  the  earth  have  died  in  a  natural  course 
on  the  spot  where  thef  enjoyed  life.  Now,  as  many  of  them  are  creatures  of  long  life, 
and  many  reached  an  age  far  beyond  the  time  now  allotted  to  the  creatures  of  the 
earth,  it  is  impossible  that  they  diould  have  accomplished  the  full  circle  of  their 
existence  in  a  few  days:  the  many  theories  which  have  been  ventured  to  prove  the 
contrary  are  so  extravagant,  that  they  do  not  even  deserve  notice.  They  proceed  from 
the  vain  desire  to  support  a  tenacious  preconception ;  they  are  neither  based  upon  any 

»  Compare  Zyei/,  Second  Visit  to  the  einerGeschichtederPflanzenwelt,p.217 — 

United  States,  i.31;  ii.24,  36,  250,  365;  349;  Alph,  de  CandoUe,  Geographic  Bo- 

Ayassix,  Lake  Superior,  p.  150;  Ansted^  tanique  Kaisonn^e,  ii.  1056 — 1 05  i,  1108— 

Ancient  World,  p.  279;  Unger,  Venmch  1119. 
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alliision  of  the  Biblical  text,  nor  derired  from  natural  laws  or  phenomena.  Conjecture, 
fhncj,  and  mjsticiim,  are  the  parents  of  these  abortive  attempts.  But  we  may 
observe,  as  a  curiosity,  that  it  was,  and — incredible  to  say  —is  still  asserted,  that  these 
fbssils  have  never  been  animated  structures,  but  were  formed  in  the  rocks  through  the 
planetary  influences;  that  the  mammoth  which,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  last  oentury, 
was  found  in  the  ice  of  the  polar  regions  in  such  remarkable  preservation  that  dogs 
and  bears  fed  upon  its  flesh,  had  never  been  a  living  creature,  but  that  it  was  created 
under  the  ice,  and  then  preserved,  instead  of  being  transmuted  into  stone;  that  all 
organisms  found  in  the  depth  of  the  earth  are  models  created  on  the  first  day,  to  typify 
the  living  plants  and  animals  to  be  produced  in  the  subsequent  part  of  the  creative 
week;  but  as  many  forms  which  lie  buried  in  the  earth  do  not  exist  &h  the  earth,  it  is 
maintained  that  they  were  rejected  as  inappropriate  or  imperfect.  They  represent 
the  **  gates  of  death,"  but  foreshadow  also  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  the  resurrection, 
and  the  ultimate  re-union  of  the  dust  of  the  human  bodies  at  the  sound  of  the  last 
trumpet!*  This  is  the  sober  mode  in  which  ocular  evidences  are  argued  away,  and 
Scripture  is  interpreted!  But  unfortunately,  plain  facts  overthrow  these  fancies  of  a 
seeming  life;  in  the  stomach  of  the  fossil  animals,  the  very  substances  are  visible  which 
formed  their  food;  and  the  dung  of  the  carnivorous  vertebratss  contains,  in  many 
instances,  the  teeth,  bones,  and  scales  of  the  creatures  on  which  they  had  preyed. 

3.  In  some  beds  we  find  traces  of  ancient  forests,  and  enormous  fossil  trees,  with 
concentric  rings  of  structure,  marking  the  years  of  growth ;  in  the  same  layer  there  are 
trees  of  very  different  ages:  can  these  results  be  produced  in  a  few  days  f  Are  we 
allowed  to  suppose  such  arbitrary  confusion  and  perversion  of  the  ordinary  laws  by 
Him  who  assigned  to  nature  and  to  all  her  productions  their  unchangeable  laws?" 

4.  The  forms  of  organic  life  are,  especially  in  the  three  principal  systems,  markedly 
distinct,  both  with  regard  to  their  structure  and  to  the  position  in  which  they  are 
found.  So,  for  instance,  are  the  animals  of  the  chalk-beds  perfectly  unmixed  with 
those  of  the  overlying  Tertiary  strata;  if  the  formation  of  both  coincided  in  time,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  conceive  this  entire  separation  of  these  organic  creatures.  Thua 
also,  it  is  unquestionable,  that  an  exceedingly  protracted  time  elapsed  between  the 
period  of  the  highest  Silurian  beds  and  that  of  the  mountain  limestone  (which  forms 
the  lowest  part  of  the  Carboniferous  group);  for  we  observe  a  total  change  in  the  in- 
habitants of  the  sea  at  the  two  respective  epochs.  It  is  a  truth,  which  can  no  longer 
be  disputed,  that  our  planet  presents  a  gradual  approach  to  the  present  order  of  things, 
through  many  and  vastly  protracted  stages,  all  of  them  preparatory  to  the  appearance 
of  man.  The  same  laws  and  conditions,  now  apparent  and  woi^ng  in  nature,  have 
existed  throughout  all  geological  ages,  though  generally  in  a  more  or  less  modified 
degree.  Thus  there  was,  indeed,  at  all  epochs,  a  parallel  advance  in  the  phyacal 
aspect  of  the  globe  and  its  organic  forms,  ascending,  on  the  whole,  from  the  lowest 
to  the  higher  structures;  but  many  species,  both  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdom, 
became  extinct  in  the  subsequent  periods,  and  a  constant  substitution  took  place  for 
those  organisms  which  had  become  unfit  for  the  altered  state  of  the  planet. 

But  all  these  changes,  however  extraordinary  and  astounding,  are  only  as  many 
manifest  proofs  of  the  creating  activity  of  an  Omnipotent  Power,  which,  through  un- 
numbered millenniums,  after  an  all-wise  though  recondite  plan,  prepares  new  con- 
tinents in  the  hidden  depths  of  the  fathomless  sea,  or  in  the  volcanic  abysses  of  the 
burning  earth;  lifting  them  up  from  the  secret  womb  by  a  tremendous,  but  salutary,.^ 


*  A  Brief  and  Complete  Befntation  of  *  See  Sedgwick*s  Letter  in  J.  P.  Smith's 

the  Anti-Scriptural  Theory  of  Geologists.  Scripture  and  Oeology,  p.d82;  Vestiges 

By  a  Clergyman  of  the  Church  of  £ng-  of  Creation,  p.  89;    unger^  Gesch.  aer 

land,  1853.  Pflanzenwelt,  p  271—874. 
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rerolation,  and  peopling  them  with  other  organic  beings — harmonising  their  stmctor* 
with  the  modified  condition  of  the  phmet. 

These  facts  maj  suffice  to  prove  the  utter  impossibility  of  a  creation  of  even  tHe 
earth  alone  in  six  days.  Hie  difficulties  are  infinitely  increased,  if  we  proceed  to  Um 
contemplation  of  the  whole  universe,  and  examine — 


IIL— THE  FORMATION  OF  THE  SOLAR  SYSTEM. 

Thb  Biblical  text  teaches  that  God  created,  by  His  aU-powerfiil  command,  on  the 
first  day  the  light;  and  on  the  fourth,  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  all  the  heavenly  hosts 
(vers.  3 — 5, 14 — \9y  Without,  in  this  pUce,  entering  into  the  question,  how  there  could 
be  light  before  the  existence  of  the  sun,  we  shall  succinctly  state  the  theory  by  which 
modem  astronomy  attempts  to  explain  the  formation  of  the  solar  system,  and  which, 
from  one  of  its  most  characteristic  features,  is  generally  called  the  nebular  hy- 
pothetis.  It  was  first  proposed,  although  with  a  certain  diffidence,  by  the  great  French 
naturalist,  Laplace,  bat  has  subsequently  been  developed  and  repeated,  with  greater 
assurance  and  clearness,  by  other  eminent  astronomers. 

Originally,  the  universe  was  a  chaos,  or  a  confused  mixture  of  matter.  It  was  filled 
with  a  vaporous  mass  of  a  degree  of  density  so  infinitely  low,  that  its  existence  oould 
scarcely  be  perceived;  from  this  reason  the  atoms  did  not  act  upon  each  other,  and  the 
chaotic  mixture  remained  in  motionless  repose.  In  the  course  of  time  some  physical 
cause  produced  a  greater  attraction  of  the  masaes,  and  destroyed  that  inert  indifierence, 
so  that  atoms  began  to  work  upon  litoms.  Thus  concentrated  substances  were  formed 
in  numberless  partaof  the  primitive  vapour.  And  as  concentration  of  matter  always 
disengages  heat,  those  substances  were  reduced  to  a  state  of  fiery  incandescence.  One 
of  these  igneous  conglomerations  constitutes  the  primordial  matter  of  our  planetary 
system.  By  continued  condensation,  this  fubstanoe  gradually  formed  itself  to  a  con- 
sistent mass,  and  found  its  centre.  By  attraction  of  other  distant  cumulations,  or  by 
some  different  cause,  it  was  brought  into  a  rotary  motion,  which  increased  in  n4>idity 
the  more  the  volume  of  that  substance  was  diminished  by  contraction.  But  not  all 
parts  of  the  original  matter  were  capable  of  suffering  such  immense  condensation,  and 
therefore  disengaged  themselves  entirely,  in  their  uncondensed  condition,  as  soon  as 
they  were  set  free  by  the  separation  of  the  planetary  matter;  and  as  that  detachment 
took  place  not  only  in  the  equatorial  regions,  but  in  different  other  parts  of  the  primi- 
tive mass,  comets  were  formed,  with  orbits  the  most  various  and  the  most  eccentric 
The  accelerated  velocity  of  motion  caused  not  only  a  spherical  shape  of  the  material, 
but  effected  the  detachment  of  its  extreme  parts  whenever  their  centrifugal  force  had 
become  stronger  than  the  central  attraction. 

A  ring,  encompassing  the  whole  equator  of  the  gaseous  spheroid,  was  disjoined, 
because  here  the  rotaiy  motion  rose  to  the  greatest  celerity.  This  ring  continued  its 
rotation  by  itself;  but  as  soon  as  any  point  in  its  circumference  obtained  a  prepon- 
derance, the  ring  broke,  and  contracted  itself  into  a  circular  body,  or  planet,  with  a 
two-fold  motion  round  its  axis,  and  round  the  principal  gaseous  ball,  which  remained 
in  the  centre  as  the  «iiii.  This  phenomenon  repeated  itself  an  indefinite  number  of 
times,  and  thus  the  various  planets  were  formed,  of  which  the  remotest  were  the  ear- 
liest. By  the  same  process  which  caused  the  formation  of  the  planets  firom  the  original 
igneons  matter,  the  moontt  or  satellites,  disengaged  themselves  from  the  planets.  The 
ring,  thus  separated  firom  the  etwth,  contracted  itself  into  one  ball,  which  is  our  moon^ 
that  of  Jupiter,  Uranus,  and  Neptune  broke  into  different  parts,  and  hence  then-  greater 
number  of  moons,  of  which,  at  present,  four,  six,  and  two,  respectively,  have  been 
•bserved;   whilst  the  ring  of  Saturn,  tlioagh  having  formed  from  its  mass  eighl 
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satellites,  haa  hitherto  remained  unbroken,  and  reTolves  in  its  entirety  it>and  that 
planet.* 

This  is,  in  broad  outlines,  the  hypothesis  of  Laplace  concerning  the  formation  of  the 
solar  systems.  But  it  may  here  be  the  place  to  pnrsue,  with  a  few  rapid  traits,  the 
history  of  our  planet  a  little  farther.  When  it  was  in  that  gaseous  state  in  which  it 
detached  itself  from  the  solar  ball,  all  the  solid  substances,  which  at  present  compose 
it,  were  spread,  vapour-like,  in  a  far  larger  volume  than  it  now  occupies,  extending 
considerably  beyond  the  orbit  of  the  moon.  Bat  the  temperature  of  the  fiery  mass 
gradually  decreased  by  the  eradiation  of  heat  The  heaviest  bodies,  the  metals,  were  the 
first  to  assume  a  solid  form;  later,  other  substances  condensed  themselves,  though 
more  slowly,  under  the  influence  of  chemical  affinities;  and  new  combinations  were 
produced.  Thus  a  nucleus  of  our  globe  was  formed,  partly  by  the  centripetal  ten- 
dency of  the  heavier  bodies,  and  partly  by  the  pressure  of  the  outer  masses  upon  the 
central  layers.  The  temperature  sank  more  and  more;  oxygen,  hydrogen,  sulphur, 
and  almost  all  non-metallic  bodies,  generally  operated  upon  each  other,  and  formed  the 
water  and  numerous  other  combinations.  Oxygen,  especially,  was  produced  in 
abundant  quantity,  and  it  still  constitutes  one-fifth  part  of  our  atmosphere,  eight- 
ninths  of  the  weight  of  water,  and  one-third  of  the  whole  solid  crust  of  the  earth,  as 
far  as  its  elements  are  known;  it  amalgamated  itself  with  metallic  substances,  and 
thus,  by  combination,  fusion,  and  separation,  the  first  rocky  cover  of  the  earth  was 
formed;  gneiss,  mica-scbist,  and  those  granites  which  constitute  the  primary  mountains 
and  the  foundations  of  all  future  stratifications.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  during 
all  these  processes,  the  matter  of  the  earth,  being  a  part  of  that  of  the  sun,  remained 
in  uninterrupted  rotation;  and  that  thus  its  fluid  state  could  effect  its  depression  at 
the  poles,  so  that  the  equatorial  exceeds  the  polar  diameter  by  5f  geographical  miles.' 
The  chemical  combioations  continued  as  long  as  the  mantle  of  the  earth  was  liquid,  or 
at  least  soft  The  development  of  the  central  heat  was  naturally  diminished  in  a  very 
considerable  degree;  more  heat  was  eradiated  on  the  surface  than  reached  it  from  the 
interior,  and  the  surface  began  to  cool  down  and  to  harden.  But  this  process  was  not 
uniform  on  all  its  parts;  first,  an  irregular  gu-dle  was  formed  under  the  equator,  and 
extended,  but  gradually,  towards  the  poles;  its  corresponding  condensation  or  con- 
traction was  the  consequence.  The  immense  vaporous  sphere,  which  had  hitherto 
surrounded  the  globe,  assumed  a  liquid  form;  the  fervent  water  fell  in  vast  quantities, 
hissing  on  the  refrigerating  surface,  covered  it  to  a  considerable  height,  like  a  universal 
primitive  sea,  but  soon  entered  with  it  into  chemical  operation*  The  cover  of  gneiss  and 
granite  was  in  many  tracts  rather  thin;  a  part  of  it  was  decayed  by  the  action  of  the 
atmosphere;  depressions  were  formed;  and  the  waters,  vehemently  seeking  their  equi- 
librium, pressed  into  those  cavities.  The  impetuosity  of  the  waves  destroyed  many 
portions  of  the  earth's  surface;  huge  masses  of  the  dissolved  material  were  washed  to- 
gether, and  thus  the  oldest  strata  were  formed.  The  eruptions  from  the  interior  of  the 
earth  continued;  by  contraction  of  some  parts  of  its  crust,  fissures  and  cavities  were 
produced ;  the  water  penetrated  through  them  into  the  fiery  centre,  and  new  eruptions, 
with  thunderlike  shocks  and  fearful  convulsions,  roared  from  the  opened  abyss;  gra- 
nites, porphyries,  and  chalk  were  thrust  up;  they  partly  raised  the  old  obstructing  cover 
of  gneiss  and  granite,  and  partly  rent  it;  they  were  protruded,  and  often  occupied 
higher  positions;  and,  therefore,  the  formations  of  both  periods  are  frequently  found 
mixed  and  combined.  But  the  earth  was  not  yet  capable  of  producing  organic  life, 
and  no  remains,  either  of  plants  or  of  animals,  are  discovered  in  those  rocks.    The 


'  We  remind  the  students  of  the  phy-  *  The  proportion  is  as  230  to  229,  the 

sical  science  of  the '*  drops  of  Plateau,"  equatorial    diameter   being    1716?   geo- 

representing  the  *'  creation  of  the  world  g^phical  miles, 
in  a  wine  glass." 
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water  continaed  to  operate;  it  again  destroyed  and  united;  and  thus,  after  an  incal- 
culable lapse  of  time,  the  older  stratifications  were  produced;  a  regular  order  of  suc- 
cessive groups  and  formations,  marking  the  various  epochs,  can  be  distinguished;  and 
the  crust  of  the  earth  advanced  considerably  in  thickness.  The  forces  in  the  interior 
of  the  globe  did  not  rest;  the  contraction  increased;  and  islands,  coasts,  and  continents 
rose  from  the  waters.  The  sun  penetrated  through  the  thick,  vaporiform  atmosphere; 
his  rays  reached  the  earth;  plants  and  animals  appeared,  but  in  forms  totally  dififereni, 
from  those  of  the  present  era,  and,  for  the  greatest  part,  now  extinct.  But  successive 
catastrophes  destroyed  these  creations;  millenniums  elapsed  before  new  forms  were 
produced,  which,  in  their  turn,  shared  the  same  destiny,  to  make  room  for  new  and 
higher  orders.  Whilst  the  hardened  crust  was  thin,  a  tropical  climate  prevailed  almost  in 
all  parts  of  the  i«urth ;  warm  vapours  and  thermal  springs  broke  through  the  rocky  sur- 
face; and  vegetation  of  colossal  size  and  extent  developed  itself;  the  subterranean  forests 
exhibit  astoonding  proportions.  But  the  earth  cooled  down  more  and  more;  the  vege- 
tation decreased  in  size  and  abundance,  but  grew  in  variety.  The  refrigeration  of  the 
planet  kept  pace  with  its  internal  revolutions;  considerable  elevations  took  place,  whilst 
other  parts  were  covered  with  a  wild  fathomless  ocean ;  all  loose  and  unconsolidated  par- 
ticles were  washed  along  by  the  waves,  which  absorbed  all  soluble  substances,  and  they 
became  the  component  parts  of  another  series  of  stratifications.  Such  alternate  nep~ 
tunic  catastrophes  and  plutonic  eruptions  were  frequently  repeated.  At  last,  after  the 
lapse  of  endless  periods,  those  revolutions  became  more  rare;  the  physical  conditions 
of  the  earth  were  more  regulated;  the  sun  shone  in  his  full  splendour;  higher  organised 
plants  and  animals  appeared;  till  at  last  the  planet  was  in  every  way  prepared  to 
receive  man  —  its  lord,  and  the  crowning-stone  of  creation.' 

Let  us  now  briefly  return  to  the  theory  of  Laplace  as  a  whole.  It  owes  its  chief 
support  to  the  admirable  telescopic  observations  of  Sir  William  Herschel,  which  have 
disclosed  to  us  worlds  of  amazing  wonders.  This  illustrious  astronomer  traced  the 
progress  of  condensation  in  the  assemblage  of  nebulse,  **  much  in  the  same  manner  as 
in  a  large  forest  we  may  trace  the  growth  of  trees  among  the  examples  of  different 
ages  which  stand  side  by  side,**  or  as  we  see  the  different  stages  in  the  lives  of  individuals; 
he  has  examined  the  distant  nebulous  matter,  in  some  instances  feebly  condensed 
round  one  or  more  faint  nuclei;  in  others,  exhibiting  brighter  separated  nuclei,  and 
forming  multiple  nebulous  stars,  each  surrounded  by  its  own  atmosphere;  and  in 
others  still  uniformly  condensed,  and  producing  nebulous  (planetary)  systems,  finally 
to  be  transformed  into  stars  by  a  still  greater  degree  of  condensation.'*  Thus  it  is 
plausible,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  stars  which  now  exist  are  the  result  of  extreme 
condensation  from  an  originally  nebulous  substance;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  real 
stars  are  continually  in  the  progress  of  formation.  We  may  add,  with  a  particular 
degree  of  emphasis,  that  indeed  Sir  William  Herschel,  induced  by  the  results  of  his 
comparison  of  the  nebulae  of  Orion,  in  1780, 1783,  and  1811,  confidently  proclaimed 
**that  he  had  proved  the  existence  of  changes**;*  and  *'had  surprised  nature  in  the 
midst  of  her  secret  operations.**' 

Nor  do  the  conclusions  and  inferences,  which  this  theory  justifies,  recommend  it  less 

'  Compare    Leonhard,  in   Schneider**  discussed  with  renewed  animation,  whc- 

GeologischenStudicn,  p.l26 — 147;  Hum.'  ther  they  are  also  peopled  with  organic 

boldty  Kosm.,  i.  9,  26,  258,  261,  315;  ii.  life.     In  our  opinion,  the  weight  of  the 

388—393;    Schoedler,  Bucb  der  Natur,  arguments  is  in  favour  of  those  who  af- 

p.  386  et  seq. ;  Maedler,  Astronom.  Briefe,  firm  it. 

p.  835  et  *«^.— The  history  of  the  other  4  Compare,  also,  Arago,  Astr.,  L  833; 

pknetswascertainly  analogous  to  that  just  Humboldt,  Kosm.,  i.  p.  86. 
delmeated;  but  it  is  here  not  the  place  to         a  «.  .|  tv«««    ion  «  ao^ 
enter  into  the  question,  however  tempting  ^^  ^™*"  18 1 1,  p.  »5!4. 

and  interesting,  which  has  lately  been         *  Arago,  Astr.,  l  337. 
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ooiiTindnglj  to  our  attention.  It  accounts  for  a  yarietj  of  extraordinary  facts,  which 
it  would  be  difficult  to  explain,  namelj,  why  the  sun  occupies  the  centre  of  the  system, 
as  the  source  of  light  and  heat;  and  why  almost  all  the  planets  move  in  the  same 
direction,  from  west  to  east,  and  nearly  in  the  same  plane;  why  they  stand  in  Buch 
dear  mutual  relation  and  harmonious  agreement,  that  their  relatire  distances,  with  a 
curious  regularity,  proceed  nearly  in  a  succession  of  duplications;  why  Saturn,  that 
most  remarkable  of  all  planets — that  *^ imperishable  hieroglyphic" — has  both  moons 
and  rings;  why  the  satdlites  follow  their  planets  in  the  same  line*;  and  why  the 
orbits  of  the  planets  show  such  small  eccentricity;  further,  why  an  almost  complete 
uniformity  of  dime  reigned  in  the  earlier  epochs  all  over  the  globe,  so  that  both  the 
animal  and  vegetable  life  of  the  arctic  regions  bore  obviously  a  more  tropical  cha- 
racter, as,  for  instance,  the  skeleton  of  an  ichthyosaurus  has  been  found  in  latitude 
77S  and  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  standing  in  an  erect  position,  in  latitude  750;  and 
why'  the  planets  most  distant  from  the  sun  have  the  least  deg^ree  of  density, 
which  increases  the  nearer  the  planets  lie  to  that  centre,  since  the  nearer  planets, 
which  are  of  later  formation,  are  parts  of  a  mass  more  condensed  by  longer  rotation 
and  attraction. 

We  shall,  however,  not  omit  to  state,  that  great  astronomical  observers  indine  to 
the  opinion,  that  all  apparent  nebulss  might,  by  increased  telescopic  power,  be  resolved 
into  clusters  of  stars;  and  that  there  exists  really  no  essential  physical  distinction 
between  nebulas  and  clusters  of  stars;  that  the  universe,  after  the  period  of  its  forma- 
tion, has  long  arrived  at  the  state  of  equilibrium,  stability,  and  the  regular  operation 
of  all-preserving  order.*  It  is  true  that  many  nebulsa,  which  seemed  irresolvable,  have 
been  resolved  into  stars.  In  the  nebula  of  Andromeda  1500  stars  have  been  distin- 
guished on  the  borders,  although  the  nucleus  itself  has  not  been  dissolved.  By  the 
great  telescope  of  Bosse  many  nebuhe  have  been  examined  and  resolved,  thongh  the 
edebrated  nebula  in  the  sword  has  resisted  its  power.*  But  it  ought  not  to  be  for- 
gotten, that,  generally,  the  same  optical  instrument  which  resolves  old  nebulas  into 
stars  reveals  new  ones,  defying  its  analysing  force;  and  that,  therefore,  Humboldt, 
for  instance,  is  of  opinion  that  **the  number  of  nebulas  cannot  be  exhausted  by  that 
diminution;***  and  Arago  quotes  the  words  of  Sir  William  Herschel:  "There  are 
nebulosities  which  are  not  of  a  starry  nature,"  and  speaks  of  "  the  celestial  matter 
nearer  the  elementary  state."^  The  matter  of  the  comets  is  so  thin,  that  even 
through  their  nudeus  fixed  stars  are  discernible,  and  their  light  is  thereby  not 
refracted.  The  comets  are,  then,  the  cosmic  primitive  matter.  The  different  planets 
and  comets  exhibit  almost  all  the  various  phases  of  condensation,  through  which  the 
earth  has  probably  passed,  in  order  to  arrive  from  its  original  condition  of  liquidity 
to  its  present  solid  state.  The  immortal  astronomer  of  Slough,  who  pursued  his 
grand  researches  with  a  vigour  and  devotion  commensurate  with  their  sublimity, 
published,  indeed,  in  1611,  a  catalogue  of  fifty-two  diffuse  nebulas,  which  he  be- 
lieved not  to  be  resolvable.  Other  astronomers  ding  to  the  same  opinion  with  unshaken 
confidence. 

Nor  shall  we  deny,  that  even  this  hypothesis  leaves  difficulties  which  it  is  impossible 
satisfactorily  to  explain,  namdy,  why  the  four  planets  nearer  to  the  sun  (Mercury, 

*  With  the  only  exception  of  the  moons  World,  p.  55;  MaedUr,  Astron.,  466; 
of  Uranus,  which  move  from  east  to  west        Sedgwick,  Discourse  on  the  Studies  of  the 

«  Again  with  the  exception  of  Uranus.       Univ.  of  Cambr.,  p.  1 18,  177. 

•  Sir  John  Hermshd,  Ontiines  of  Astro-  , /  Comp  If  uwAoWt,  Kosm.  iii.,  316, 821 ; 
nomy,  p.  597,  698;    SchuberU  Wdtgeb.,      Maedhr,  Nachtrasge,  p.  24, 25. 

p.  106;  Schumacher,  Astron.  Nachr.,  No.  *  Eosmos  iii  822;  comp^  i.  86. 

536;  NichoLy  Thoughts  on  some  import-  ^  Astr.  i  p.  822;  see,  in  general,  p. 

ant  points  relating  to  the  System  of  the      318 — 850. 
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Venus,  Earth,  and  Mara)  follow  evidentlj  difibrent  laws  from  the  four  planets  moi^ 
removed  firom  that  centre  (Jupiter,  Saturn,  Uranus,  and  Neptune);  for  in  the  former 
group  the  magnitude  of  the  planets  increases  with  their  distance  from  the  sun;'  whilst 
ID  the  latter  group,  on  the  contrary,  the  sixe  diminishes  with  the  distance,  for  Jupiter 
is  the  greatest  of  the  four,  as  he,  indeed,  surpasses  all  planets  in  magnitude;"  further, 
the  former  four  are  deficient  in  moons  or  satellites  (the  Earth  alone  possesses  a  moon, 
the  other  three  have  no  satellite),  whilst  the  latter  four  are  furnished  with  a  greater 
number  of  moons  and  rings;*  and  lastly,  the  former  are  of  five  times  greater  density, 
and  of  two  fit  three  times  slower  axial  revolution,  than  the  latter.  It  is  therefore 
scarcely  possible  to  avoid  the  conclusion,  that  we  have  here  two  quite  different  fami- 
lies of  planets,  essentially  distinct  in  their  organisation  and  composition.  This  con- 
clusion seems  to  gain  additional  consistency  from  the  fact,  that  between  these  two 
groups  is  found  another  class  of  planets,  the  Asteroids^  or  Planetoids,'^  fundamentally 
distinct  from  either.  They  are  remarkable  both  by  their  extraordinary  small- 
ness,"  and  their  eccentric  and  marvellously  complicated  orbits.  There  are  other 
facts  besides,  which  are,  at  least,  not  necessarily  accounted  for  by  the  nebuUr 
hypothesis,  namely,  why  all  the  moons,  however  different  in  themselves  and  in  their 
distances  firom  the  sun,  yet  appear  all  of  exactly  the  same  size,  if  viewed  from  that 
centre." 

But  all  these  questions  do  not  afifect  the  nebular  theory  as  a  whole;  it  is  recognised 
by  the  greatest  natural  philosophers  as  affording  an  acceptable  basis  for  further  inves- 
tigations, which,  it  is  hoped,  will  gradually  remove  the  difficulties  to  which  we  have 
alluded,  and  will  prove  the  correctness  of  that  hypothesis  in  its  details  and  its 
inferences.  Bnffbn  proposed  the  theory,  that  a  comet  fell  obliquely  into  the  sun; 
that  the  torrent  of  fluid  matter  which  it  impelled  before  it,  formed,  by  concentration, 
our  planets;  and  that  there  were,  therefore,  in  the  beginning,  burning  substances  in  a 
complete  state  of  fluidity,  which  cooled  down  during  75,000  years  to  their  present 
state;  and  will,  after  the  lapse  of  other  93,000  years,  have  fallen  to  the  freezing-point, 
when  all  life  will  perish  from  the  earth.  But  even  this  theory,  although  by  far  more 
questionable,  on  account  of  the  doubtful  agency  of  the  comet,  is,  on  the  whole,  in 
harmony  with  that  of  Laplace,  as  it  likewise  assumes  a  physical  cause  for  the  imme- 
diate formation  of  the  planets.''  Now,  if  we  compare  the  details  of  this  hypothesis 
with  the  Biblical  narrative,  and  consider  that  the  process  of  condensation  of  nebulous 
matter  is  infinitely  slow;  that  millenniuiOs  are  required  to  compress  the  extremely 
diffiised  mass  round  one  nucleus;  that  between  this  process  and  the  formation  of 
planets  again  lies  an  interval  of  endless  ages;  that  the  earth  itself  had  to  pass  through 
many  stages  of  vast  duration  till  it  reached  its  present  condition ;  that  the  time  required 
for  the  cooling  down  of  our  planet  firom  its  original  fieiy  condition  to  its  present  tem- 

^  With    the    exception,   however,    of  two  degrees  north,  preceding  the  planet 

Mars,  which  is  onl v  greater  than  Mercury,  Iris) ;  thirtv-nine  of  them  were  discovered 

but  smaller  than  ^enus*and  the  Earth.  within  the  last  ten  years,  and  thirty-three 

•  Being  1414  times  the  volume  of  the  «nce  1850;  Hygiea  is  the  Asteroid  nearest 

earth,  and  having  a  surface  of  about  ^   J"PJJ«'^  iHumMdt,  Kosmos,  iil436; 

1200  nutiions  geographical  square  miles.  ^ag^^  Astron.  i.  483,  484). 

»  Of  Jupiter  have  hitherto  been  ob-  ^**  The  greatest  of  them  is  not  more 

served  four  moons;    of  Saturn,  besides  t°*"  ^^^  ««>p  °"'«8  >»  diameter,  that  is 

his  ring,  eight  moons;  of  Uranus,  six,  n  ^^  "^e  earth. 

and  perhaps  eight,  according  to  Lassell;  ^  ue,f  seventeen  minutes  in  diameter, 

of  Neptune,  two:  twenty  in  all  Compare  Maedler,  Astronom.,  4th  ed., 

»  Flora,    Victoria,    Vesta,    Iris,    etc  V- IS4,  204  et  seg. ;  Humboldt,  Kosmim  liu 

They  amount  at  present  (April,  1857)  to  420-656;    Grusan,  Bhcke  m  das  Urn. 

forty-three   in    number  (the  forty-third  versum,  1854,  etc. 
was  discovered  by  Mr.  Pogson,  of  Ox-  "  See  Arago,  Astr.,  i.  646 — 649. 

ford;  it  is  of  9^  magnitude,  and  is  about 
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perature,  or  from  2,000<»  to  200"  C,  amounts,  mccording  to  some  chemists,  to  353 
tnillions  of  years;  or  that,  certainly,  wnce  the  time  when  a  tropical  clime  reigned  in 
our  countries,  a  period  of  one  million  of  years  has  elapsed :'  if  we  bear  in  mind  that 
the  microscopic  observations  show  the  same  progress  of  conglomeration  constantly 
and  uninterruptedly  continued  in  the  infinitude  of  space;  and  if,  in  order  to  adduce 
at  once  the  highest  scientific  authority,  according  to  Humboldt,  **  creating  in  its  strict 
sense,  as  an  act  of  a  self-conscious  will,  and  formation,  as  the  beginning  of  existence 
after  non-existence,  are  both  beyond  our  conceptions  and  our  experience**:*  if  we  reflect 
on  all  these  circumstances,  there  seems  indeed  to  be  no  alternative  left,^but  honestly 
to  acknowledge  the  immense  difference  existing  between  the  Biblical  conceptions 
and  the  established  results  of  the  natural  sciences.  But  we  need  not  apprehend 
thereby  to  lose  or  endanger  what  is  eternal  in  the  Scriptures.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
pursue  their  exposition  with  the  same  vigour  and  energy,  with  the  same  unwearied 
attention  and  eager  research,  which  characterise  the  natural  philosophers  of  our  time. 
The  Bible  has  no  more  dangerous  enemies  than  those  who,  either  from  indolence 
and  apathy,  or  from  fanaticism  and  bigoted  seal,  are  deaf  to  the  teachings  and 
warnings  of  the  other  sciences;  and  those  men,  however  well-meaning  or  warm- 
heiuted,  must  be  made  mainly  answerable  if  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures  should  be 
disregarded  by  the  most  enlightened  and  most  comprehensive  minds.  We  shall,  in  the 
concluding  part  of  this  treatise,  have  occasion  to  dwrll  more  fully  on  this  momentous 
subject. 

As  nothing  can  be  of  more  immediate  interest  to  us  than  the  history  of  our  own 
planet,  we  may  add  a  few  remarks  which  will  yield  additional  confirmation  to  our 
arguments.  It  is  known  that,  since  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  the  naturalists 
have  been  divided  in  two  hostile  camps  with  regard  to  the  origin  of  our  continents. 
The  two  antagonistic  views  are  generally  known  under  the  names  of  Neptunium  and 
Plutonism ;  the  former  had  its  first  champion  in  the  profound  A.  G.  Werner,  the  latter 
in  the  sagacious  James  Hntton;  the  one  assigns  the  chief  agency  in  the  formation  of 
the  earth  to  the  water,  the  latter  to  the  fire^  by  means  of  volcanic  operation.  It 
would  be  as  unnecessary  as  it  would  be  foreign  to  our  purpose,  to  characterise  both 
schools  more  minutely,  or  to  pursue  in  detail  that  combat  which  has,  on  both  sides, 
been  carried  on  with  incredible  determination  and  \ast  learning  and  penetration. 
But  two  points  are,  for  our  disquisition  also,  of  infinite  importance;  namely,  first, 
that  the  deductions  of  both  theories  prove  equally  an  inexpressible  age  of  the  earth, 
however  widely  they  may  differ  in  many  other  most  important  results;  and,  secondly, 
the  preponderance  of  the  arguments  appears  at  present  to  be  on  the  side  of  the 
Piutoniata,  Men  like  Leopold  Buch  and  Alexander  Humboldt  have,  after  long  fluc- 
tuations and  careful  researches,  embraced  their  theorj*;  the  celebrated  French  geo- 
logist, D* Aubuisson,  also,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  became  a  most  decided  Plutonist, 
after  having  long  been  one  of  the  most  zealous  advocates  of  the  opposite  principles; 
and,  among  many  other  followers  of  thtit  school, .  we  mention  besides,  De  Luc. 
Hamilton,  HofiT,  and  Leonhard.  The  question  regarding  the  formation  of  the  basalt 
was  one  of  the  cardinal  points  which  assisted  in  the  solution  of  the  main  problem. 
That  rock  is  at  present  almost  universally  acknowledged  to  be  a  formation  of  the 
fire. 

The  primary  condition  of  the  earth  was  a  fiery  one.     Even   the  regular  crystal- 


•  Comp.  Bischof,  Wacrmelehre,  p.  479 ;  haben  wir  weder  Begriff  noch  Erfahrung/ 

Gehler,  Ph vsik.  Woerterb.,  ix.  L  6 1 8 ;  Bitr-  Kosmos,  i.  87 ;    "  Das    GeschalTene,    wie 

ftieister,  Schoepfung,  p.  134.  man  gewoehnlich  das  Seiende  und  Wer 

^  **  Von  eincm  eigentlichen  Schaffen  als  dende  z\\  ncnnen  pflegt,**  ii.367;  comp. 

einer  Thathandlung,  vom  Entstchcn  als  iii.430,431. 
A^ang  dee  Seine  nach  dem  Nichttein, 
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lisation  of  the  rocks  —  as,  for  instance,  that  of  the  granite  —  was  produced  on  a  dry 
waj  by  means  of  heat.  The  temperature  of  the  earth  increases  in  regular  progression 
as  we  advance  from  the  surface  towards  the  centre,  about  1®  Celsius  every  100 
Parisian  feet;  so  that  at  a  moderate  depth  nearly  all  bodies  would  melt.  In  the  Erz- 
Gebirge  of  Saxony,  at  a  depth  of  1,000  feet,  a  constant  heat  prevails,  equal  to  the 
mean  temperature  of  Naples  and  even  of  Cairo;  at  a  depth  of  9,000  feet  water  would 
boil,  and  at  that  of  five  geographical  miles  granite  would  melt,  and  yet  the  radius 
of  the  earth  is  859^  geographical  miles. 

But  the  co-operation  of  the  water  can,  nevertheless,  not  be  denied;  its  action  is 
indisputable  in  the  petrifactions,  in  the  parallel  layers,  and  the  erratic  blocks;  the 
influence  of  that  element  still  changes  considerably  the  beds  of  the  rivers  and  the 
coasts  of  the  seas;  modifies  the  course  of  waterfalls,  and  breaks  through  rocks  and 
defte;  converts  isthmi  into  isles,  or  diminishes  and  destroys  islands;  many  lime- 
stone layers,  and  even  many  crystalline  and  hard  rocks,  are  deposits  of  the  water. 
But,  besides  fire  and  water,  a  third  agent,  chemical  powers,  contributed  to  produce 
the  grand  revolutions  through  which  our  planet  has  passed;  they  worked  by  dis- 
solution and  trituration,  separation  and  combination,  and  the  foimation  of  chasms 
and  crevices.' 

But  lest  there  remain  the  least  indistinctness  or  doubt,  we  shall  here  insert  a  concise 
outline  of  the  Biblical  views  on  the  earth  and  the  celestial  bodies;  after  which  we  shall 
give  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  universe,  such  as  it  is  taught  by  modem  astronomy.  Thus 
the  reader  will  be  enabled  to  make,  in  a  safe  and  easy  manner,  the  most  instructive 
comparison  between  both  systems.  It  is  our  utmost  desire  to  do  the  fullest  justice  to 
both :  and,  as  regards  the  Scriptural  conceptions,  we  are  so  deeply  impressed  with 
their  grandeur,  their  purity,  and  their  sublime  beauty,  that  they  cannot  lose  their  own 
peculiar  value  even  by  contrast  with  the  grandest  of  all  sciences. 


IV.— THE  BIBLICAL  VIEWS  ON  THE  EARTH  AND  THE  UNIVERSE. 

Thb  fullest  picture  of  the  Hebrew  notions  concerning  the  nature,  construction,  and 
shape  of  heaven  and  earth,  is  found  in  the  first  chapters  of  Genesis.  But  even  this 
picture  is  drawn  in  very  faint  outlines;  we  are  compelled  to  complete  it  by  the  scanty 
notices  scattered  through  the  various  other  books  of  the  Bible;  an  accidental  and  oftcL 
obscure  alluraon  must  be  accepted  instead  of  more  direct  and  more  exact  information ; 
and  the  science  of  Hebrew  cosmogony  is  thus  left  to  the  multiform  conjectures  of 
imaginative  minds.  The  Hebrews  were,  indeed,  deeply  susceptible  of  the  beauties  el 
nature;  but  they  seized  it  as  a  whole,  without  analyzing  it  in  its  parts;  it  in  as  to  them 
the  grand  work  of  the  One  God,  and  it  reflected  His  majesty;  it  filled  their  minds 
with  a  reverential  feeling,  but  tempted  not  their  intellects  to  a  scientific  research ; 
nature  has  neither  power  nor  life  of  its  own,  but  owes  all  to  the  Mind  that  created  it; 
it  is  the  herald  of  His  omnipotence  and  wisdom,  the  visible  garment  of  His  grandeur, 
the  perpetual  proclaimer  of  His  glory ;  but  all  its  wonders  have  their  end  and  aim 
only  in  man;  for  him  they  have  been  created,  both  to  rouse  him  by  their  sublimity  to 
an  enraptured  contemplation,  and,  by  contrast  with  his  own  weakness  and  transitori- 
ncss,  to  call  forth  within  him  the  salutary  feeling  of  humility:  thus,  the  poetical 
descriptions  of  nature  have  their  distinct  tendency  and  their  clear  boundaries;  though 
soaring,  they  are  free  from  wild  ejaculation;  though  abounding  in  luxuriant  imagi- 
nation, they  are  controlled  by  lucid  thought;  though  fervid  and  impassioned  in  feel- 

•  Compare  L.  von  Buck,  Jahrbuch  der  G6ognosie;  Bvrmeister,  Gesch.  der  Schoep- 
Akadem.  der  Wissenschaften  in  Berlin,  fung,  6,7,81—50,  106—112;  Schubert, 
1812  and  1813;  irAubuissoH,  Traits  de      Geschichte  der  Natur,  i.205. 
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ing,  thej  are  under  the  dominion  of  a  dignifi^,  moderate,  and  mearared  diction : 
image,  thonght,  and  language,  stand  in  most  perfect  harraonj.  But  however  excellent 
such  productions  are  for  deducing  the  religious  and  general  literary  character  of  a 
nation,  they  contribute  little  to  ascertain  its  notions  of  the  cosmos.  It  is,  therefore, 
extremely  difficult  to  arrive  at  a  distinct  view  of  this  part  of  Biblical  antiqaities. 
Strict  practical  science  was  neither  in  the  mental  disposition  of  the  ancient  Hebrews 
nor  was  it  in  the  tendency  and  end  of  their  sacred  books;  both  their  national  character 
and  their  literature  were  developed  in  a  very  different  direction.  We  shall,  however* 
in  the  following  brief  remarks,  try  to  concentrate  those  fragmentary  notices. 

1.  Thb  HsATRir. 

The  heaven'  is  regarded  as  a  canopy  or  a  curtain,'  spread  over  the  earth  in  such 
infinite  distance,  that  men  appear  from  there  "  like  grasshoppers";  it  is  a  tent  for  the 
habitation  of  God.'  It  is  immeasurable.^  It  is  strong  and  massive,  like  **  a  molten 
mirror'*;'  but  not  brazen,  like  the  Homeric  heaven;*  it  resembles  the  mirror  chiefly 
with  regard  to  its  bright  splendour;'  for  it  is  like  pellucid  sapphire,'  or  like  crysraJ.' 
This  vault  has  a  gate,  through  which  the  angels  descend  to  the  earth,*^  or  through 
which  the  prophets  beheld  their  heavenly  visions.*'  It  has,  further,  windows''  or 
doors,"  through  which  the  rain  and  dew,  snow  and  hail,  treasured  up  in  the  clonds 
above,'*  and  held  together  in  those  spheres  by  the  will  of  God,  pour  down  upon  the 
earth  at  His  command;  by  which  the  tempests  also,  there  confined  in  apartments,**  are 
let  loose;  and  through  which  the  lightning  flnshcs,  either  as  a  symbol  of  Divine  omni- 
potence, or  as  a  messenger  of  Divine  wrath. ••  In  the  heaven  or  firmament,  the  sun, 
the  moon,  and  the  stars  are  fixed,  to  send  their  light  to  the  earth  and  its  inhabitantF, 
and  to  regulate  the  seasons;"  hence  the  heaven  is  described  as  exercising  power  or 
government  over  the  earth,'"  since  the  phenomena  of  the  air  also  are  controlled  by  its 
influence."  Beyond  this  illumined  canopy  reigns  darkness,  which  the  Divine  wisdom 
has,  with  a  nice  distinction,  separated  from  the  regions  of  light."^  But  above  it  is  a 
sphere  of  liquid  stores;"  here  dwells  God,^  for  here  He  has  framed  His  chamber>; 
here  is  His  sanctuary.  His  palace,  the  place  of  His  glory;**  from  hence  He  traverses  the 
world  on  the  wings  of  the  wind  and  in  the  chariot  of  the  clouds;'*  for  the  heaven  is  His 
throne,  and  the  earth  is  His  footstool.**  That  whole  vault  is  supported  by  mighty 
pillars  or  foundations,"  resting  on  the  earth;  and  thus  heaven  and  earth  are  marked 
as  one  majestic  edifice,  forming  the  universe.  —  We  need  scarcely  to  observe,  that 
many  of  these  notions,  especially  those  concerning  the  abode  of  the  Deity,  are  rather 
poetical  metaphors  than  the  real  conceptions  of  the  Hebrews;  and  although  some  of 

'  VP"^  t  U'D^  ,  D^pnB'.  »*  Gen.  i.  7;  Job  xxvi.  8;  Ps.  cxlviii.  4; 

»nyn  or  pi.  Prov  viii.28. 

'  Ps.  civ.  2 ;  Isai.  xl.  22.  *  J^J  ^^x vii.  9. 

4  Jer.x\xi.37.  J^"  xxxvii;  xxxviii.22  etseq.;  Ezck. 

»  Job  xxxvii.r8;  comp.  -Seneca,  Natur.  xiii.  13;  Sir.  xliii.  14  etseq. 

QiUBst.,  viLl3.  \l  Gen.  1. 14-19. 

*  O^pav^c  troXvxoXKOi,  or  mdripeoQ^  II.  Jobxxxviii.33. 
V.504;  xvii.425;  Odyss.iii.2;  xv.32S.  **  Ver.  36. 

7  Dan.xii.3.  Jobxxvi.  10. 

•  Bxod.  xxiv.  la  *'  Compare  the  Rig-Veda»    in   Co/e- 
»  Revel,  iv.  6 ;  comp.  Ezek.  i.  22.                 *''oo*e.  Essays,  i.  47. 

10  Gen.  xxviii.  17.  Psal.xxix.  10;  Job  xxvi.  9. 

»  Esek.ll.  ^  Ps.xi.4;  Ezek.iiLl2. 

"  nUlK,  Gen.  Til.  11;   2  Kings  vn.  2,  «  j.  .     .  , 

19;  Isai.  xxiT.  18;  corop.  the  xStnuvw  of  l^l!;,,        «.-.^**^      x  u 

Aristophanes,  Nub. 873.  ^  ^^^P?   »  nHDItD,    Job  xxvi.  II; 

»  D^n^n,  P8.1xxvdi.M;  Herod.\y,  158.  ^  ^*"*'  '^'^"- *^- 
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them  mif^ht  be  the  remnantR  of  mythic  times,  others  are  certainly  figurative  expressions.* 
That   we  must  not  take  such  terms  literally,  we  are  strikingly   warned  by  the 
passage  in  the  book  of  Job  (xxvl?):  **  He  stretcheth  oat  the  north  over  the  empty 
place,  and  hangeih  the  earth  upon  nothing.**    And  yet,  not  only  in  the  Psalms  (civ.  5), 
bnt  even  in  the  very  same  book  (Job  ix.  6),  the  earth  is  said  to  rest  on  pillars.    On  the 
other  hand,  both  in  Genesis  (li.  6)  and  Job  (xzxvi.  27),  the  rain  is  correctly  traced  to 
the  yapours  ascending  from  the  earth;  whereas,  according  to  the  notions  above 
described,  it  is  poured  out  from  the  stores  preserved  above  the  firmament  —  The 
physical  views  were  still  fluctuating  and  undecided.    Sometimes  the  word  heaven 
(D^DG^)  is  used  in  its  original  etymological  signification,  as  **  the  upper  regions,**'  and 
includes,  therefore,  the  air;  that  is,  the  whole  space  between  the  earth  and  the  sky, 
or  the  clouds;  as  in  the  expression:  "the  birds  of  heaven.**  • — It  was  a  belief  common 
and  popular  among  almost  all  ancient  nations,  that  at  the  summit  of  the  shadow  of  the 
earth,  or  on  the  top  of  the  highest  mountain  of  the  earth,  which  reaches  with  its  crest 
into  heaven,  and  from  where  the  whole  earth  can  be  surveyed  at  one  glance,  the  gods 
have  their  palace  or  hall  of  assembly;  thus,^  the  Babylonians  imagined,  in  the  upper- 
most north,  the  **  Mountain  of  Meeting**  (*iyiD  17\);  it  was  called  Albordsh,  was  con- 
sidered as  the  chief  residence  of  Ormuzd,  and  the  source  of  his  radiant  light;  and  was 
most  likely  believed  to  be  identical  with  the  high  mountains  of  the  Caucasus.    Thus, 
the  Greeks  had  their  Olympus  (and  Atlas);  the  Hindoos  their  3f em,  also  called  Sabha, 
or  mountain  of  congregation;  the  Chinese  their  Kulkun  (or  Euen-lun),  which  is  '*tbo 
king  of  mountains,  the  highest  part  of  all  the  earth,  the  mountain  which  t-onches  the 
pole  and  supports  the  heavens**;  the  Arabians  their  Caf,  and  the  Parsees  their  Tireh,^ 
That  similar  notions  were  entertained  by  the  Israelites  is  improbable,  as  they  rest  essen- 
tially on  polytheistic  ideas;  and  a  '*  Mountain  of  Meeting**  is  absurd  for  One  all-per- 
vading, omnipresent  God,  whose  **  glory  the  heaven  and  the  heaven  of  heavens  cannot 
contain**;  but  to  identify  Mount  Mem  with  Mount  Moriah  is  one  of  those  vain  conjec- 
tures which  sacrifice  a  whole  religious  system  to  an  accidental  resemblance  of  names. 

3,  The  Suk. 

The  Sun«  is  the  **  greater  luminary'*  placed  in  the  firmament  of  heaven  to  rule  the 
day;^  it  is  the  result  of  the  concentrated  light  diffused  through  space  on  the  first  day 
of  creation.'  It  is  made,  like  the  other  celestial  orbs,  only  for  the  sake  and  the  benefit 
of  the  earth,  to  give  light  to  its  inhabitants,  to  produce  vegetation,"  and  to  mark  the 
division  between  day  and  night.  The  sun  was  believed  to  move  from  east  to  west, 
encompassing  in  his  course  the  whole  universe.*^  At  the  western  boundary  of  the 
heaven,  where  the  latter  was  considered  to  touch  the  border  of  the  earth,  the  sun  has  a 
tent,  where  he  enters  in  the  evening,  rests  over  night,  and  whence  he  emerges  in  the 
morning  with  renewed  vigour,  Hke  a  hero,  to  recommence  his  brilliant  career  with  the 
bloom  and  freshness  of  a  bridegroom.'*  That,  according  to  Greek  notions,  the  god  of 
the  sun,  also  an  eternal  youth,  was  in  the  evening  received  by  the  goddess  Thetis  in 

'  So,  for  instance,  we  read  in  Ps.  xviii.  and  Relig.  of  the  Hindoos,  i.  13;  Asiat. 

8,  which  passage  is  parallel  with  2  Sam.  Research,   vi.  448,   viii.  284,   814,  816; 

xxii.  8,  **  the  foundations  of  the  moun-  Kleuker^  Zend-Avest.,  ii.  222,  iii.  67,  70; 

/fiiM,**  instead  of  *'the  foundations  of  the  D'Herbeht,  BibL  Orient.,  p.  230;  Gesen., 

Jteatyen**;  and  mountains  are,  in  almost  all  on  Isai.  xiv.  13;   Bosenm.,  Bibl  Geogr.,  I. 

ancient  languages,  poetically  called  the  i.  154 

pillars  of  heaven.  •  \S^V ,  HOn  ^  D^H  or  HD^iPI. 

«  See  note  on  i.  1.  ^  Gen.  i.  14—19.           •  Vers.  3— 5. 

'  See  note  on  i.  6 — 8.  •  Deut.  xxxiii.  14. 

*  According  to  IsaL  xiv.  13.  '**  Isai.  xlv.  6;  Ps.  1. 1. 

*  See  Ward,  View  of  the  Hist.,  Dter.,  "  Ps.  xix. 6— 7  j  comp.  Hab. iii.  11. 
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the  waves  of  the  ocean,  where  he  remained  during  the  night,  is  sufficiently  known  from 
Homer;  and  in  the  poems  of  Ossian,  also,  we  find  similar  views.  Hence  we  can  under- 
stand why  the  sun  is,  in  Hebrew,  said  to  **  go  out"  (fe<  V^)  when  he  rises,  and  to  **  come 
in"  (K13)  when  he  disappears  beneath  the  horizon.  It  is  an  awful  sign  of  God's  wrath 
if  He  takes  away  the  light  of  the  sun,  and  sends  eclipses;  when  night  envelopes  the  earth 
in  the  hours  of  day,'  and  the  sun  is  changed  into  darkness  and  gloom.'  It  is  always 
the  portentous  forerunner  of  a  fearful  disaster.  Those  eclipses  were  believed  to  be 
caused  by  the  mighty  dragon,  which  ensnares  the  disc,  but  which  might  be  frightened 
away  by  the  spell  of  conjurors,*  or  pierced  by  the  hand  of  God.*  This  remarkable 
astronomical  notion  was  prevalent  amongst  most  of  the  Eastern  nations.^  The  sun  is 
among  the  most  wonderful,  the  most  magnificent  works  of  Grod ;  he  is  a  chief  instru- 
ment of  His  glory,  an  everlasting  witness  of  His  majesty,'  and  an  emblem  of  His  all- 
pervading  goodness.^  Even  Plato  observes,  that  the  eyea  of  man,  by  contemplating 
the  heavenly  bodies,  must  guide  him  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Deity;  and  Luther  con- 
sidered It  as  the  strongest  proof  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  that  it  can  rise  above  the 
earth,  and  explore  the  mars'ellous  course  of  the  celestial  orbs.  It  is,  therefore,  not 
astonishing  that  the  Israelites  were,  during  many  periods  of  their  history,  seduced  by 
surrounding  idolators  to  worship  the  son ;  they  had  a  chariot  and  horses  of  the  sun  ;* 
they  revered  him  by  burning  incense  to  him  on  the  roofs  of  their  houses,'  and  they 
erected  statues  in  his  honour.'^  Even  the  pious  Job  finds  it  necessaiy  to  protest  that 
the  grandeur  and  brilliancy  of  the  celestial  orbs  did  not  tempt  him  to  a  criminal 
worship."  Moses  interdicts  it  repeatedly;"  and  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  implies, 
with  peculiar  emphasis,  that  sun,  moon  and  stars  are  the  work  of  God,  appointed  and 
controlled  by  Him,  dependent  on  His  will,  and  serving  His  designs. 

God  has  for  all  time  fixed  the  course  of  the  sun;"  these  innate  laws  give  to  him  the 
appearance  as  if  he  knew  his  path,'*  or  as  if  he  spontaneously  hastened  to  reach  his 
daily- prescribed  goal;'*  but  he  stands  yet  under  the  sovereign  will  of  God,  who  some- 
times suspends  his  course,  or  interrupts  those  laws.'*  His  rise  is  preceded  by  a  dawn 
(iriK^)  and  the  dew-fall;''  he  seizes  the  borders  of  the  earth  ;'•  then  bounds  cheerfully 
above  the  horizon;  gilds  first  the  peaks  of  the  mountains ;'"  the  fearful  beasts  of  prey, 
which  had  howlingly  traversed  the  forests  in  search  of  booty,  retire  to  their  caverns  and 
hiding-places;*  and  the  wicked  men,  who  sought  to  profit  by  the  cloak  of  night  fur 
their  evil  deeds,  disperse  and  disappear;"  till  at  last  the  light,  with  its  wings,**  or  its 
eye-lids,**  illumines  with  splendour  the  whole  canh,-  and  the  towns  and  the  objects  of 
nature,  which  had  been  buried  in  indistinguishable  con  fusion,  appear  in  their  beautiful  pro- 
portions.** Therefore  the  sun  serves  as  a  metaphor  for  youth,  beauty,  and  bloom,*^  and 
his  light  for  happiness  and  joy.**  He  reaches  his  highest  elevation  and  his  greatest  power 
at  noon ;"  then  the  heat  of  the  day  is  greatest,**  and  the  light  has  a  double  brilliancy 
(DnnV),that  of  the  .ascending  and  declining  sun;**  it  often  causes  the  sun-stroke,*^ 
and  is  dangerous  by  its  excess;"  the  rays  bum  many  times  more  fiercely  than  a 
blazing  furnace,  and  are  especially  fatal  to  the  eyes.- *    Gradually  the  magnificent  orb 

'  AmosviiL9.        *  Joeliii.4;  iv.  15.  "  Ps.  cx.3.         '*  Job  xxxviii.  13, 19. 

*  Job  iii.  8.  ♦  lb.  xvi  1 1—13.  >»  Joel  ii.  2.        **  Ps.  civ.  21, 22. 

»  See  Bokien,  Alt.  Indien,  ii.290.  *'  Job  xxxviii  13.        **  Ps.  cxxxix.  9. 

•  Ps  xix.  2 ;  Sir.  xliii.  2,  5.  **  Job  iiL  9.         **  Job  xxxviii  U,  15. 
7  Matt.  v,45.         *  2  Kings  xxiil  11.  •*  Cant  vl  10;  Sir.  I  6, 7. 

»  Jer.  xix.  13;  Zeph.l  5.  »  Job  xl  17;  Ps.  xcvil  11. 

»o  Lev.  xxvi.  30;    Isal  xvil  8;     see  *'  Prov.iv.l8.  *»  ft^K^H  Da 

Winer,  Bibl.  Diet,  ii.  p.  481.  «*  1  Sam.  xl  9 ;   2  Sam.  iv.  6;    Neh.  vii 

»  Jobxxxl26.  3;  Isalxvl3. 
>*  Deut.  iv.  1 9 ;  xvil  3.  **  2  Kings  iv.  18  ef  ntq, 

"  Ps.  Ixxiv.  17.  '*  lb.  civ.  19.  »*  Jon.  iv.  8;  Ps.  cxxi.  6. 


'*  Eccl.15,  *»  Sir.xliil4. 

'*  Josh.  X.  12 — 14;  Isal  xxxviii.  8. 
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declines;  the  heat  loses  its  intenrity^and  the  light  itsdaczling  hrilliancy;  the  shadows 
grow  longer;  light  and  darkness  begin  to  mix  (1*)^),  and  the  erening  (3^)  is  fol- 
lowed bj  the  c^oom  and  sflence  of  the  night.* 

3.  Turn  Moov. 

The  moon*  is  the  **  lesser  luminary,"  which  rules  the  night.  She  is  chiefly  intended 
to  indicate  the  lapse  of  the  months;*  and  her  four  distinct  phases  have,  no  doubt,  at  an 
early  time  snggested  the  division  of  the  month  into  four  weeks,  or  periods  of  seven 
dars.^  Her  mild,  beneficent  rays,  still  more  beautiful  in  the  pure,  transparent  Eastern 
sky,  illumine  the  sombre  daricness  of  night,  and  cheer  the  lonely  paths  of  the  wan- 
derer. Bat  she  sometimes  also  causes  destruction;  for  the  power  of  her  rays  were 
considered  dangerous  to  man.*  The  festivals  were  based  upon  her  course;  the  day  of 
the  new-moon  was  solemnized  with  sacred  rites  and  social  festivities:*  the  whole  reli- 
gions year  was  regulated  after  her  motion,  and  she  was  therefore  not  only  an  object  of 
unportance,  but  of  sacredness,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Israelites.  Hence  it  may  be  accounted 
for,  that  the  idolatrous  worship  of  the  moon  found  easy  access  into  Palestine  from  the 
Psgan  nations;  she  was  revered  as  the  ** Queen  of  heaven;'  various  sacrifices  and 
libations  were  offered  to  her,  and  the  Hebrew  women  especially  devoted  themselves  to 
this  forbidden  service;  in  hct^  the  whole  ritual  of  the  Phoenician  goddess  Astarte,  with 
whom  that  ^  Queen  of  Heaven"  is  identical,  and  who  was  the  goddess  of  fertility," 
seems  to  have  been  transferred  to  her.  But  there  are  some  other  ancient  notions 
concerning  the  moon,  which  at  least  are  not  traceable  in  the  Biblical  writings.  The 
new-moon  was  believed  to  be  fatal  to  the  fruits  and  harvests;*  the  frosts  of  the  night 
and  other  agricultural  damages  were  attributed  to  the  influence  of  the  moon;  her  rays 
were  deemed  most  injurious  to  the  eye-sight;  it  was  curiously  maintained  that  she  is 
**  the  star  of  human  life,'*  controlling  and  tempering  the  vital  humours  and  the  blood  of 
the  body;  that  the  shell-fish  grow  with  her  increase;  and  that  she,  in  general,  exercises 
a  sovereign  power  over  all  things:  whilst  the  Hindoos,  who  believed  the  moon  to 
consist  of  water,  thought  Uiat  the  rain  descended  from  that  orb.*^  Even  in  our  own 
time,  the  moon  has  not  ceased  to  be  endowed  with  certain  mysterious  influences  upon 
man  and  his  aflairs;  and  many  vulgar  superstitions  emanate  from  that  source.  By 
the  ancients  the  moon  was  considered  as  one  of  the  seven  luiown  planets,  and  one  day 
of  the  week  received  its  name  from  her. 

4.  The  Stabs. 

The  Stars"  are  the  companions  of  the  moon  in  the  evening  sky;>*  they  surround  her 
to  enhance  her  magic  brilliancy,  or  shine  to  replace  it;  their  nature  as  distant  suns,  or 
as  planets  of  the  solar  system,  was  not  yet  known;  no  distinction  between  fixed  stars, 
planets,  and  comets,  is  ever  alluded  to;  nor  was  the  whole  wonderful  economy  of  the 
starry  worlds,  revealed  by  modem  astronomy,  understood  or  remotely  suspected. 
The  stars  are  afBxed  to  the  firmament:  they  will  therefore  share  its  fate  at  the  destruc- 
tion of  heaven;**  they  existed  before  the  foundation  of  the  earth;  they  were  then 
already  inhabited  by  angels,  or  *'  sons  of  God,*'  who  accompanied  that  great  act  of 
Divine  omnipotence  with  shouting  and  rejoicing.*^    But  they  were  not  considered 


>  Ps.  civ.  20.                *  m^ ;  n33^.  •  Comp.  Virg.  Georg.  L  276,  427,  ei  seq. 

*  Gen.  1 14.  '*  P/m.,  loc.  lit. ;   Macroh.,  Sat.  vii.  16. 

*  See  Notes  on  Exodus,  p  449.  Comp.  Shakespeare,  Midsunmier  Night*s 

*  P8.cxxi.6.   Compare  P/m.ii.  1^2;  and  Dream,  ii  2;  Othello,  v.  2;   Winer.  BibL 
thewords**  moon-stricken,**  ♦*  lunatic,** etc.  Diet.,  ii  104;  Coiebrooke,  Essays,  i.  45. 

«  2  Kings,  iv.  23;  l8a.i.  13, 14.  "  DUD1D. 

f  Jer. viL  18;  xliv.  17,  25.    Comp.  Ilor  '*  Gen.  i.  16. 

Carm.  Saec.  35.     .  *  Isa.  xxxiv.4 ;  2  Pet  iii.  12. 

*  Mylitta,  KHTOO.                           .  *  Job  xxxviil.7. 
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themselres  as  animated  beings  (?wa),  as  the  Persians,  and  seyeral  other  heathen  na- 
tions, and  even  some  fathers  of  the  church,  believed;  if  life  is  attributed  to  them,  it  k 
onljr  with  regard  to  those  glorious  inhabitants;  thus  they  fight  in  the  combats  of  the 
Lord;*  they  are  His  armjr.  His  troops,*  they  are  the  •*  host  of  heaven:*  but  this  expres- 
sion is  used  promiscuously  for  the  stars  and  angels.^  God  is,  therefore,  '^the  Lord  of 
Hosts**  (^Zebaoth),  both  with  reference  to  the  former  and  the  latter;*  He  preserves  peace 
and  harmony  in  those  heavenly  worlds  by  His  awful  power.*  The  stars  are,  therefore, 
unable  to  help  or  to  save;  it  is  folly  and  perversity  to  worship  them,  or  to  invoke  their 
aid  ;^  they  owe  their  brilliancy  not  to  their  own  power,  but  to  the  will  of  God  who  made 
heaven  and  earth."  The  stars  are  numberless;  they  are  used  to  express  an  infinite  mnl- 
titude;'  but  God  knows  the  names  of  all ;  He  leads  them  out  every  morning  and  numbers 
them,  and  never  has  one  been  missed.'^  Only  a  few  names  of  stars  occur  in  the  Biblical 
canon:  the  Zcxitoc;'*  the  Great  Bear,'^*  with  the  three  stars  in  his  tail;"  Orion,**  the 
fbol  or  impious  man,  probably  Nimrod,  fettered  in  the  firmament  as  a  punishment;  and 
the  Pleiadee,  in  the  neck  of  the  Bull;"  further,  Draco^  between  the  Great  and  the  Little 
Bear;**  and  Gemini  or  Twine,  in  the  border  of  the  milky  way.*^  Besides  these  we  find 
mentioned  the  planeU  Jupiteri^*  Marei^*  Venue,  the  morning-star,  or  the  brWiamt 
planet;**  and  Mercury.**  In  the  later  times  of  the  Hebrew  commonwealth,  the  Israelites 
were  made  better  acquainted  with  astronomical  observations;  the  computation  of  the 
Mosaic  festivals  obliged  them  especially  to  study  the  course  of  the  moon;  and  in  the 
Talmudical  writings  occur  many  subtle  and  sagacious  astronomical  calculations.  The 
superstition  of  reading  the  destiny  of  man  in  the  stars  never  took  root  among  the 
Israelites;  astrology  is  excluded  by  the  first  principle  of  Mosaism,  the  belief  in  one 
all-ruling  God,  who  is  subject  to  no  necessity,  no  fate,  no  other  wilL  Jeremiah**  warns 
the  Hebrews  not  to  be  afraid  of  the  **  signs  of  heaven,**  before  which  the  heathens 
tremble  in  Tain  terror;  and  Isaiah**  speaks  with  taunting  irony  against  the  **  astro- 
logers,  star-gazers,  and  monthly  prognosticators,"  in  whose  counsel  it  is  folly  and 
wickedness  to  rely.^  But  the  Israelites  had  not  moral  strength  enough  to  resist  the 
example  of  star- worship  in  general ;  they  could  not  keep  aloof  from  an  aberration 
which  formed  the  very  focus  of  the  principal  Eastern  religions;  they  yielded  to  that 
tempting  influence;  and  ignominious  incense  rose  profusely  in  honour  of  the  son  and 
the  hosts  of  heaven.** 

5.  Thb  Eabth. 

The  Earth**  forms,  according  to  Biblical  notions,  the  centre  of  the  world,  or,  rather, 
its  only  habitable  part;  the  heavens,  with  the  sun  and  the  whole  astral  canopy,  exist 
merely  for  the  use  and  in  the  service  of  the  earth.  Tliis  is,  among  almost  all  ancient 
nations,  the  first  purely  optical,  unscientific  view;  and  not  only  Plato,  but  even  Ovid, 
expresses  it  in  distinct  terms:  "The  earth  has  been  placed  in  the  very  middle  of  tlie 
universe,"  . ..."  in  which  position  it  is  kept  by  its  perfect  roundness,  not  pressing  on 

>  Judg.  V.  20.  »*  KTIi  or  nni  B^RJ ;  Job  xxvi.  13. 

*  Job  XXV. 3.  *  D^lDK^n  N3V.  "  AiScKovpoi;  ActsxxviiLll. 

♦  Comp.Ps.cxlviii.2;2Chron.xviii.l8.  '*  13;  Isa.lxv.ll. 

»  Isa.  xxiv.  21.  *  Job  xxv.  2.  n  ^y^^ ;   2  Kings  xvii.  30. 

'  Job  XXXI.  26-28.      *  Dent. iv.  19.  „  LU, .  Tg.  ^^  in •  Bev  iL  28 •  or  ^Xi- 

»  Deut.  i.  10;  Nah. iiL  16.  j^  ,^;  \l  ^^ '^'''^^*  ^^' ^*- ^^*  ^"^  ^» 

n  nT-^D 'or-  ni^TD;  Job  xxxvui.32;  t  ^X  j--*-!.  **  x.2,3. 

'  "^l^^^'l  Job  ix.9.  s^^  i^'sTaf""'''   ""^""''^   ^'"^ 

"  D^31 ;  Job  xxxviii.  32.  «  Jer.  kix.'  1 3 ;  E«ek.  viii.  1 6 ;  Zeph.  1 5 ; 


14  ^>DD;  Araosv.S;  Job  xxxviii.31.  Wis-xiii.  2.  . 

•»  nOO;  Job  ix.9;  Amos  t.  8.  •*  Y'^,  HDIN,  7nn 
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one  part  more  than  the  other."  >  It  stands  for  ever,  thongh  the  generations  of  men 
pass  away  and  disappear.'  It  rests  on  foundations,  or  pillars,^  so  that  it  never 
moTes;^  except  when  Ood,  in  His  anger,  makes  it  tremble,  and  in  His  wrath  over- 
throws or  dislocates  mountains.'  Bat  no  human  wisdom  has  ever  explored  the  base- 
ment on  which  these  pillars  are  erected,  or  has  discovered  the  place  where  the  comer- 
stone  of  the  earth  is  hidden.'  However,  we  are  taught  that  our  planet  is  founded  on 
the  seas,^  or  spread  out  over  waters,'  and  that  Qod  even  marked  out  the  circumference 
of  the  earth  over  the  aqueous  depths;*  a  notion  which,  though  kindred,  is  not  identical 
with  that  of  the  Greeks,  of  a  vast  insular  plain,  encircled  by  the  sea  Oceanus."  Or 
we  are  led  to  suppose,  more  in  harmony  with  our  modem  ideas,  that  the  earth  is 
hanging  •*  upon  nothing,**  or  "upon  the  empty  space;**"  corresponding  with  the  doc- 
trine of  many  of  the  old  Greek  poets,  **  that  the  vast  earth  hangs  in  the  open  space  of 
the  air,  and  that  one  earth  cannot  stand  upon  another  earth.**"  The  proportions, 
dimensions,  and  shape  of  the  earth  defy  equally  the  understanding  of  man."  Whether 
it  was  regarded  as  a  large  disc,**  or  as  a  square  plain,*'  is  not  quite  evident;  but  it  has 
certainly  borders,"  extremities,'^  and  even  ends,  and  gates,^*  Nor  can  we  with  safety 
deduce  from  some  uncertain  and  disputed  expressions  in  Ezekiel,*'  that  the  Israelites 
considered  Palestine  as  the  centre  of  the  whole  earth,  a  notion  which  certainly  pre- 
vailed among  the  later  Jews  and  Christians."  Similar  ideas  were  held  by  other 
ancient  nations;  the  Greeks  believed  Delphi  to  be  the  centre  or  navel  of  the  earth  ;** 
Xenophon  asserts  the  same  of  Athens;  Statius"  of  Mount  Parnassus;  Pliny"  of 
Abydus;  the  Scythians  of  their  country;  and  the  Arabians  of  Sarandib,  or  Ceylon;'* 
China  is  called  the^*  empire  of  the  middle;**  and  Media  received  this  name  because  it  was 
believed  to  be  situated  in  the  centre  of  Asia."  The  surface  of  the  earth  was  described 
after  the  four  cardinal  points;  and  as  the  east,  or  sunrise,"  was  considered  as  the  region 
b^cre  the  face,*'  west"  is  that  which  lies  behind^ "  south"  is  the  right  hand,'*  and  north  " 
the  2e/t  hand;"  which  manner  of  designating  the  parts  of  the  globe  is  exactly  the 
same  among  the  Hindoos  and  in  Ireland,  and  was  sometimes  applied  by  the  Romans.'* 
The  north  was  considered  to  be  higher  than  the  south;  therefore  going  from  north  to 

*  Fast,  vl  271 — ^276;  Pi<ato,  Plued.  132.      Kimchiy  on  Ezek.  v.  5,  and  xxxviii  12; 

•  EccL  L  4;  see,  however,  infra.  TertuUian,  contr.  Marc,  ii.  196,  etc. 

»  Ps.  Ixxv.  4 ;  Enoch  xviii.  2.  '*  6/i0aX6c,  umbilicus ;  Strabo,  p.  4 1 9,  ed . 

*  Ps.  xciii.  1 ,  xcvi  1 0,  civ.  5,  cxix.  90.  C. ;  SopkocL,  Oed.  Ty r.,480 ;  Eurip.,  Orest., 

•  Jobix.5,6;  Psalm  xviii.  8.  831;    Pindar. y  Pyth.,  iv.  8;    Cicero^  De 
'  Job  xxxviii  6;   Prov.  viiL29;    Jer.  Divin.,  ii.  56;   Liv.  xxxviii.  48;    Ovid, 

xxxL37.  Mctam.x.  168. 

'  P8.xxiv.  2.                    .   «.    ^  .  ^  Theb.  L  118.        "  Hist  Nat  iii.  17. 

»  P6.CXXXVI.  6;  compare  the  Rig- Veda  «  cy^/^^  rk«  i»^ys^*   «  iao 

in  CoUbroohe's  Essays,  L  47.  ^  ^^^  ^  ^"^  ^^"^  *  P'  ^^2* 

»  Dinn  Prov.  viiu  27.  **  Polyb.  v.  44. 

w  Horn.,  Iliad,  xxi.  195-197;  Aristot,  «  KTDB^H  m]D  ,  tlK,  or  KV10, 

De   Mnndo,iL;  Strabo,  i.  1;  comp.  Ps.  tt  5*75^             ss  KftDKTl  KHO. 

cxxxix.9.                      **  Jobxxvi.7.  ^  '^snt*             m  ^<i^  z^,.  n^^-r 

*'  ia^etii 602,603;  comp. 0.uf,Fast  *  ^^^'  ^^^^'^         «  nlv 

Ti.269, 27a  "  r»^  or  p>n.            "  IID^. 

^  Job  xxxviii.  4, 5.  "  WDB^. 

**  As  has  been  inferred  from  Isa.  xL  '*  See  Asiatic  Researches,   viii.  275; 

22;  JobxxvL  10;  and  Prov.  viii  27.  Bosenm.,  BibL  Geogr.,  I.,  i.  p.  141 ;  Ovid, 

'^  As  might  be  concluded  from  Isa.  xf.  Metam.,  L  45.    That  the  original  meaning 

12;  Ezek.  vii.  2;  Job  xxxvii.  8;  Rev.  vii.  of  Dip  is  primary,  or  ancient,  and  that 

1 ;  comp.  Asiatic  Researches,  viiL  272.  it,  therefore,  geographically  denotes  that 

*•  niD33  primary  province  where  man  was  first 

"  niVp,  or  ^^W,  or  pNH  ^DDK  settled  (Taylor  on  Calmet, Nos.  526, 660), 

A  n^Mwn  T^-  ^«  -»  is  not  probable,  as  ancient  languages  de- 

••  niKVin  Jer.  XV.  7.  ^^^^  \y^^  ^^  necessary  notions  from 

*»  V.  5,  and  xxxviii.  1 2 ;  yn^n  IUd  the  phenomena  of  nature,  rather  than  from 

"  See  Theodoretond  Jerome,  Rcuhi  and  scientific  researches. 
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soatb  is,  in  Biblical  langnago,  called  to  deaeend;^  fh>m  SDath  to  north,  to  cucend.* 
The  west  was  regarded  as  the  remotest  part;*  the  north  as  the  most  concealed  region^ 
—  the  most  mountainous,  and,  therefore,  most  ponderous  part;*  and  as  including  the 
gold-lands,'  which  other  ancient  nations  likewise  placed  in  the  hidden  north.^  The 
earth  itself  was  dinded  into  dry  land  and  sea,*  or  into  dry  land  and  islands;^  and 
was  distributed  among  the  descendants  of  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japhet,  in  the  manner 
which  will  be  described  in  our  notes  on  the  tenth  chapter.  It  furnishes  food,  and  sup- 
ports all  living  beings;  and  is,  therefore,  called  **  the  productive  earth."  *^ 

6.  The  Sbas. 
The  Seas*^  are  the  gatherings  of  water,*'  which  were,  on  the  third  day  of  creation, 
concentrated  on  some  parts  of  the  earth's  surface,  so  that,  on  others,  the  dry  land  ** 
became  yisible.'^  They  are  enclosed  in  rocky  basins.'*  Their  sources  are  in  the  deep 
interior  of  the  earth,  from  which  they  break  forth  with  violence.**  But  nobody  can 
fathom  their  depths,  much  less  descend  to  those  sources,  which  reach  down  to  the  very 
"  gates  of  death."  '^  The  sea  is,  therefore,  a  figurative  expression  for  everything  infinite  or 
gigantic  The  omniscience  of  God  reaches  to  its  ground,"  or  beyond  its  extremities;  *• 
His  wisdom  is  as  immeasurable  as  the  extent  of  the  sea;*^  sins  are  pardoned  as  if 
they  were  sunk  to  its  bottom;^*  the  unspeakable  misery  of  the  dispersed  children  of 
Jacob  is  inexhaustible  as  the  sea.^  Tet  God  may,  in  His  anger,  lay  bare  the  bottom 
of  the  sea,  and  make  visible  the  foundations  of  the  earth.*'  A  part  of  the  floods 
retired  beneath  the  earth,  to  form  its  foundation,  or  the  base  over  which  it  is  spread;** 
and  beneath  these  waters  is  the  hell,  or  Sheol,  the  abode  of  the  departed  spirits  —  the 
** house  of  meeting  for  all  living."**  The  Sheol  is  not  at  the  bottom  of  the  seas;  for 
the  earth  opened  itself  to  devour  Korah  and  his  associates,  and  to  hurl  him  into  the 
Sheol.**  All  the  rivers  of  the  earth  are  a  part  of  the  sea;  and  as  everything  which  is 
of  the  earth  returns  to  the  earth,  so  all  the  rivers  go  back  into  the  sea,*'  which  thus  for 
ever  remains  unaltered  in  magnitude.**  The  waves  of  the  ocean  are,  by  the  all- 
powerful  hand  of  God,  checked  within  their  ordained  boundaries;**  and  although 
their  rage  strives  restlessly  to  overflow  the  shores,  and  to  inundate  and  immerse  the 
earth  again,  they  are  impotent  against  the  will  of  God;**'  He  has  shut  them  up  with 
gates  and  bars.  Tempests  might  rouse  its  surface;  **  the  billows  might  tower  up  in 
unbridled  violence;**  their  tumult  and  their  roaring  are  in  vain;<s  for  God  spoke  to 
the  sea:  "  Hitherto  shalt  thou  come,  but  no  further;  and  here  the  fury  of  thy  waves 
shall  be  stayed."*^  Clouds  and  mists  hover  above  its  surface,  covering  it  like  a  gar- 
ment;** and  vast  sand-plains  border  its  coasts;**  it  is  peopled  with  an  endless 
variety  of  beings,  fh)m  the  harmless  and  useful  fish  to  the  migestic  leviathan  and  the 

»  n"l\  "  Amos  ix.  3.  **  Ps.  cxxxix.  9. 

«  rhVi  and  n7y070  is  used  for  north--  *  Jt>b  x>-  ? ;  «>mP-  Deut.  xxx.  13. 

em;  Judg.  viiL  13;  comp.  Gen.xii.  10,  and  *"  Micah vii.  19.  **  Lament,  ii.  13. 

xlv.  25;  see  also  Virgil,  Georg.  1 240, 241.  ,    ^^'  ^""-  ^^' 

*  Jon.  i.  3;  Ps.  cxxxix. 9.  Ps.xxiv.2, cxxxvi.  6;  2Sara  xxu.  16. 

*  Hence  the  name  jIDV.  "  Jo^  ^^^-  *»  ^^^  23;  Isa,  xiv.  9. 

»  Job  xxvi.  7.  *  Job  xxxvit  22.  *  Num.  xvL  30, 33;  Isa  xxxviii.  la 

f  Herod,  iil  1 15;  Piin^  Hist.  Nat.,  vL  "  ?****  *^'  *  ^^^  '^'  ^• 

12 ;  xxxiil  4.  *  Job  xxvi.  10. 

*  Gen.  i.  9, 10;  Jon.  19.  *  Ps-  Ixxxix.  10. 

»  Esth.  X.  1 ;  Ps.  xcvii.  1,  '*  I>an.  vii.  2 ;  Jon.  i  1 1, 13. 

II  D%o>.               i«  D^O  nipO.  34  Job  xxxviii  8, 11;  comp.  Prov.  viiL 

»*  7\^2\              "  Gen.  i.  9, 10.  28, 29. 

"  Isa.  xi.  9;  Hab.  ii.  14.  **  Job  xxxviii.  9. 

**  Job  xxxviii.  8,16;  comp.  Gea  vii.  11.  **  Gen.  xxii.  17;   Jobxxix.  18;    Hoe. 

"  Job  xxxviii  16, 17.  il  1. 
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fearful  moDsten;  bat  all  are  lovingly  sustained  by  the  providing  care  of  God.*  They 
are  partly  created  for  the  use  of  man;*  partly  for  the  glory  of  Ood.'  The  Bible 
introduces  the  following  seas: — 1.  the  Mediterranean;^  2.  the  Red  Sea;*  3.  the 
Dead  Sea; <  4.  the  Indian  Ocean ;7  5.  the  Lake  Merom;*  6.  the  Sea  of  Tiberias;' 
7.  the  Adriatic;*^  8.  the  Archipelago;"  and  9.  the  Libyan  Sea.**  But  water  is  a 
frequent  Scriptural  metaphor  for  misery  and  misfortune,  or  for  dreary  confusion.** 
In  the  time  of  the  chaos,  water  covered  the  whole  earth;  it  was  a  sign  of  the  loving 
care  of  Qod  that  it  receded  from  some  parts;  therefore  it  is  promised,  that  in  the  new 
heaven  and  the  new  earth  the  water  will  altogether  disappear;  there  will  be  no  more  sea.*^ 

These  are  the  chief  notions  of  the  Bible  regarding  the  individual  parts  of  the 
Kosmos.    A  few  remarks  on  the  universe,  as  a  whole,  will  complete  this  sketch. 

Heaven  and  earth,  which  comprise  the  created  universe,  are  eternal ,  their  laws  are 
unchangeable.*^  But  they  are  only  eternal  compared  with  the  frailty  and  transitory 
existence  of  man;  '*  generation  cometh,  and  generation  goeth;  but  the  earth  standeth 
for  ever."*  Measured  by  the  inconceivable  eternity  of  God,  or  by  the  endlessness  of 
His  love,  or  the  immutability  of  His  Word,  the  stars  of  heaven  will  wither  like  the  dry 
leavea  of  the  vine  or  the  fig;*^  the  firmament  will  vanish  like  smoke,  and  the  earth  will 
decay  like  a  garment.**  God,  who  has  created  the  world,  is  its  Lord ;  He  allows.it  to 
exist  only  so  long  as  fiUa  profound  designs  demand  it ;  the  Mind  rules  the  matter. 
He  does  not  tremble  that  the  heavens  will  once  be  destroyed  by  the  flames,  as  the 
heathen  gods,  who  stand  under  the  rule  of  fate,  constantly  feared."  He  will,  in  due 
season.  Himself  effect  that  awful  consummation  for  the  punishment  of  the  impious,*^ 
but  only  to  create  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth  ;*'  and  a  time  will  be,  when  the  light 
of  the  moon  will  be  like  that  of  the  sun,  and  the  light  of  the  sun  seven  times 
greater,  or  like  the  light  of  seven  days;**  and  the  new  Jerusalem  will  have  no  need  of 
(he  sun  or  of  the  moon,  fur  the  glory  of  God  will  illumine  it.** 


We  now  entreat  the  reader  to  compare  all  these  Biblical  views  with  the  lessons  of 
astronomy.  A  very  moderate  degree  of  attention  will  show  that  both  systems  are 
organically  and  radically  different;  that  their  whole  character  is  almost  opposite.  It  is 
not  sufficient  to  say  that  both  have  different  ends,  and  move  in  different  spheres;  that 
the  one  has  an  exclusively  religious  tendency,  and  aims  only  at  the  majesty  and  glory 
of  God;  whilst  the  other  has  a  purely  aeientyic  character,  is  unconcerned  about  the 
First  Cause,  and  explores  only  the  secondary  causes:  or  that  the  chief  end  of  the 
former  is  man  and  his  moral  excellence,  whilst  the  tendency  of  the  latter  is  to  demon- 
strate the  nndeviating  necessity  of  the  phyticai  laws.  This,  we  repeat,  is  not  sufficient. 
These  might  be  differences  of  treatment  rather  than  of  conception.  But  there  are 
other  more  decided  distinctions.  The  Bible  contemplates  the  objects  of  nature  as  they 
optically  appear  to  the  unscientific  eye,  and  as  they  have  been  observed  by  almost  all 

>  Pfe.  CIV.  25—28;  Jamesiii.  7;    com-  *  HT^D  D\ 

pare  Ps.  cxlvii.  9.  ^  &  'AdpioQi  Acts  xxviL  27. 

*  Gen.  ix.  2;  comp.  Lev.  xi.  9.  *'  Acts  xvii.  14. 

*  Ps.  civ.  26;  Job  ^  25  et  aeq  i  Sir.  >»  Acts  xxvii.  17. 

xliiL  27.  "  Ps-  Ixix.  2,  3, 16;  xviii.  17. 

^•^•X^-.         »H«I.  **  Jer. XXXI. 36,36;  Ps.lxxxix. 37, 38; 

*  ^1D  D*;  DnVD  D*.  i«  e^cI.  L  4.  "  Isa.  xxxiv.  4. 
•^TO^D^^ny^D^or*310^p^D^^;          "Isa.li.6;   P8.ciL27,  28j  comp.  La. 

1^  'AfffaXriTiQ  Xifiyfi.  xxi.  38;  2  Pet  iii.  7. 

7  In  the  phrase  D^  nV  D^D,  from  the  **  Ovid,  Met.i.  253—257. 

Mediterranean    to    the    Indian    Ocean;  »2Pet.iil7. 

Amosviii.  12;  Zech.  ix.  10;  Ps.  Ixxii.  8.  **  Isa.lxv.  17;  2Pet.iii.  13;  Rev.xxi.l. 

*  DnO  ^D;  :2iniX^viTig,  **  Isa.  xxx.  26.  *•  Rev.  xxi  23. 
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unlearned  ancient  nations;  whilst  astronomj  enters  into  their  real  ckaraeter,  often 
against  the  obvious  evidence  of  the  senses,  and  strives  to  discover  their  hidden  proper- 
ties and  their  marvellous  motions:  the  one  is  satisfied  with  phenomena  as  they  exist  and 
aret  whilst  the  other  penetrates  into  the  mysteries  of  their  origin  and  progress,  and 
has  even  the  courage  to  anticipate  their  future  changes  and  their  ultimate  unavoidable 
revolutions:  the  former  considers  the  earth  as  the  principal  object  of  the  universe,  to 
which  the  sun  and  the  stars,  which  are  fixed  in  the  solid  expanse  of  heaven,  are  sub- 
ordinate; whilst  the  latter  teaches  that  the  earth  is  but  a  most  inconsiderable  part  of 
the  sidereal  systems — a  part  so  small  that  '*  no  arithmetician  can  assign  a  fraction  low 
enough  to  express  its  proportion  to  the  whole  universe";  that  it  is  a  subservient  link 
in  our  solar  system;  that  it  is  a  cefestial  body  every  way  analogous  to  many  of  the 
stars  which  crowd  the  heavens;  and  that,  so  far  from  being  motionless,  it  revolves 
round  the  sun,  its  centre,  with  extraordinary  velocity:  the  one  represents  the  moon 
OS  the  second  great  luminous  body  of  the  world,  to  which  the  stars  are  scarcely  more 
than  mere  appendages;  whilst  the  other  shows  that  the  moon  shines  only  by  borrowed 
light,  and  that  the  stars  are  objects  of  infinitely  greater  importance  in  the  universe 
than  the  moon:  in  the  former  all  plants  and  animahi  are  created  at  the  same  epoch, 
whilst  geology  teaches,  that  the  difierent  species  belong  to  periods  vastly  remote  from 
each  other.  Every  one  may  pursue  these  comparisons  in  further  detail,  and  he  will  at 
every  step  be  arrested  by  the  stril^ing  contrasts  which  exist  between  the  Biblical  and 
the  astronomical  teaching.  But  let  it  not  be  said,  that  the  Bible  intentionally  described 
the  actual  objects  in  so  simple  and  unscientific  a  manner,  in  order  to  adapt  itself  to  the 
uncultivated  understanding  of  the  contemporaries.  We  shall  not  urge  that  the  Bible 
repeatedly  insists,  that  it  was  not  written  for  one  age  and  one  people,  but  for  all  times 
and  all  nations;  that  it  must,  undertbatsupposition,  have  assumed  that  in  no  future  period 
any  nation  would  advance  to  more  profound  researches  and  more  refined  culture.  But 
every  one  sees  at  once  the  very  dangerous  character  of  that  principle.  If  the  Scrip- 
tures are  not  bond  fide  truth,  but  in  many  important  points  a  convenient  accommoda- 
tion to  prevailing  absurdities  and  childish  ignorance:  where  can  we  with  confidence 
say  that  they  are  in  earnest,  and  that  their  doctrines  claim  the  authority  of  absolute 
truth?  This  would  throw  open  the  Bible  to  uncertainty  and  doubt  in  so  unparalleled 
a  degree,  that  it  would  practically  cease  to  have  any  definite  meaning.  And  if  the 
sublime  acts  of  creation,  as  described  in  the  first  chapter,  are  not  serious  truths,  of 
what  other  parts  can  we  expect  it?  If  a  book,  which  is  intended  as  a  guide  and  a 
preceptor,  withholds,  on  many  momentous  questions,  designedly  its  better  knowledge  and 
conviction,  it  has  necessarily  forfeited,  in  a  great  measure,  that  esteem  and  confidence 
which  alone  secure  its  authority.  It  is,  therefore,  the  first  principle  of  interpretation 
to  suppose,  that  the  Bible  expressed  in  every  respect  and  on  all  subjects  what  it  con- 
sidered to  be  the  truth. 

It  may,  however,  be  alleged,  that  the  Mosaic  legislation,  in  several  instances,  evi- 
dently accommodated  itself  to  ancient  usages.  It  is  true,  the  law-giver  often  adapted 
his  precepts  to  existing  customs;  tliat  is,  he  converted  falsehood  into  a  truth;  he  did  not 
simply  adopt  the  pagan  views,  but  he  purified  and  ennobled  them;  he  retained  the 
form,  which  is  immaterial,  and  infused  into  it  a  new  spirit,  which  alone  is  essentiaL 
The  laws  on  circumciEion,  the  phylacteries,  or  the  sacrifices,  are  based  upon  simihir 
rites  prevalent  among  other  eastern  nations;  but  they  contain  nothing  which  recalls 
their  heathen  origin;  they  are  the  total  reform  of  customs  which  it  was  either  im- 
possible or  unadvisable  to  eradicate.  Nothing  of  this  nature  was  done  with 
regard  to  the  physical  conceptions.  They  were,  indeed,  purified  from  all  super- 
stitious alloy,  but  their  fundamental  errors  were  not  corrected :  they  are  more  noble, 
but  not  more  true  or  exact,  than  the  cosmical  systems  of  other  primitive  nations. 

In  order  to  prove  these  assertions  still  more  decidedly,  we  now  insert  a  brief  outline 
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of  the  astronomical  results  on  the  nature  and  economj  of  the  Universe,  We  are 
induced  to  do  this  by  the  additional  consideration,  that  it  becomes  a  Biblical  commen- 
tarj  on  the  Creation,  to  show  the  majestic  grandeur  of  the  Creator  bj  the  marvellous 
character  of  His  works. 

V.-THE  UNIVERSE. 

Overwhelming  as  our  solar  system  is  in  its  vast  dimensions,  it  is  a  mere  point  com- 
pared with  the  endless  number  of  fixed  stars  which  fill  the  infinitude  of  space.'  It 
may  astonish  us  that  our  sun  has  a  diameter  of  192,492  geographical  miles;  that  he  is 
1,410,000  times  greater  than  the  earth;  and  that  his  volume  amounts  to  4,078 
millions  of  cubic  miles;  that  Neptune  moves  round  the  sun  at  a  distance  of 
more  than  700  millions  of  geographical  miles,  and  requires  217  years  to  complete  one 
revolution;  and  that  there  are  probably  other  planets  beyond  Neptune,  the  remotest  of 
which  might  be  13,000  millions  of  geographical  miles  distant  from  the  sun,  and  would 
require  15,000  years  to  complete  its  orbit.  We  may  well  admiringly  ponder  over  the 
facts,  that  there  are  comets  which  visit  the  horizon  of  our  heaven  once  every  1,500  to 
8,000  years,  that  of  1780  every  76,838  years,  and  that  of  1844  every  100,000  years; 
that  others,  describing  a  parabolic  line  in  their  course,  will  most  probably  never  re- 
appear; that  the  radius  of  the  head  of  the  comet  of  1843  was,  on  the  28ch  of  March 
47,000  miles,  the  breadth  of  iU  tail  33  millions  of  miles,  and  the  length  150  millions 
of  miles;  and  that  600  to  700  comets  have  already  been  seen,  whilst  their  probable 
number  has  been  estimated  at  one  million,  or,  as  Kepler  observes,  *<  like  fishes  in  the 
ocean.***  But  who  can  suppress  a  religious  awe,  if  he  considers,  that  the  whole 
system  of  our  sun,  with  all  its  planets,  satellites,  and  comets,  moves  again,  as  an  inex- 
pressibly small  fraction  of  universal  space,  round  another  point  (towards  the  constella- 
tion of  Hercules),'  in  the  same  manner  as  Jupiter  and  his  moons  revolve  round  our 
sun ;  so  that  if  the  universe  has  no  common  central  sun,  it  moves  at  least  round  one 
common  centre  of  gravity,^  and  that  there  exists  no  re.><ting  or  fixed  point  in  the 
realms  of  space,^  but  that  the  whole  moves  uninterruptedly  like  *'  an  eternal  world- 
dock**;  that  the  fixed  stars  form  independent  systems,  some  of  which  resemble  our 
solar  system,  others,  at  present  about  6000  in  number,  consist  of  two,  three,  or  four 
sidereal  bodies  of  various  colours,  revolving,  at  a  very  small  distance  from  each  other, 
round  a  common  centre  of  gravity,  and  often  requiring  many  hundreds,  and  even 
thousands,  of  years  to  complete  their  revolution ;  no  doubt  accompanied  by  planets 
with  extremely  complicated  orbits,  and  with  white,  blue,  red,  and  green  days:'  that 
most  probably  many  luminous  bodies,  as,  for  instance.  Sinus  and  Spica,  move  round 
large  dark  masses,  which  form  their  centre  of  gravity;  that,  according  to  a  very 
moderate  calculation  of  Sir  William  Herschel,  the  milky  way  alone  contains  eighteen 
millions  of  stars,  and  the  whole  heavens  273  millions,  of  which  about  8,000  are 
yisible  to  the  unaided  eye,  and  of  which  Bessel  has  calculated  the  positions  of  75,000,  and 
Argeland  that  of  22,000  more;^  that  the  Pleiades"  contain  forty-four  visible  stars  in 

^  But  let  us  remind  the  reader,  that  the  *  Humboldt^Kosm.  iii.278 — 288;  Maed- 

term  "  fixed  stars'*  is  one  of  those  received  icr,  A stron .  3 1 8 — 4 1 4. 

erroneous  expressions  datuig  from    the  ^  Humboldt,  Kosm.  iii.  37,  38;  L  149, 

infancy  of  science,  when  it  was  not  yet  155. 

known  that  there  is  no  fixed  point  in  the  *  Hujnboldt^KosnLUu2S9 — 310;  Ara^o^ 

whole  universe.    See  infra,  Astron.i.  288—317. 

*  According  to  others,  their  number  '  Between  the  celestial  parallels— 15° 
amounts  to  seventeen  millions.  Comp.  and  4-  80°.  Comp.  Arago,  Astron.  i  226, 
Humboldt,  Kosm.  iii.  556—586;  Laplace^  227. 

Exposition  du  Syst.  du  Monde,  p.  396,  et  •  Which,  according  to  some  astrono- 

9eq.\  ^a^,  Astron.  L  621—669.  mers,  as  Maedler,  are  the  central  group 

*  B.  A.  260°  44',  and  N.  D.  26°  16',  in  of  all  the  systems  of  fixed  stars,  as  Alcy- 
1800.  one  is  the  central  sun. 
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less  than  three  degrees;  that  not  only  onr  planets,  and  eyen  our  sun,  but  probably  the 
comets  and  the  numberless  satellites  of  the  other  suns,  are  the  theatres  of  organic  life; 
that  our  sun  belongs,  with  regard  to  the  intensity  of  light,  to  the  weaker  fixed  stars, 
for  the  power  of  the  light  of  Sirius  is,  for  instance,  sixty-three  times  greater,  although 
its  brightness  appears  to  be  about  200,000  millions  of  times  less  intense  than  that  of 
the  sun;*  that,  by  means  of  the  telescope,  systems  of  stars  are  discovered  at  a  distance 
of  100,000  billions  of  miles,  and  that  their  light  required  many  thousand  years  to 
reach  our  earth,  although  it  travels  nearly  42,000  geographical  miles  in  a  second;  that, 
for  instance,  the  star  Vega  of  the  Lyre  is  41,600  times  more  distant  than  the  planet 
Uranus,  although  this  latter  is  nineteen  times  more  distant  from  the  sun  than  the 
earth,  namely,  396  millions  of  geographical  miles;  which  stupendous,  inconceivable 
space  may  be  brought  nearer  to  our  comprehension,  if  we  suppose  the  distance  of  the 
earth  from  the  sun  to  be  one  foot;  then  Uranus  would  be  nineteen  feet  from  the  sun, 
and  the  star  Vega  thirty-four  and  a  half  geographical  miles ;^  that  one  double-star 
(61  Cygni)  is  18,240  times  more  distant  from  tlie  sun  than  Neptune,  and  550,900 
times  more  than  the  earth,  that  is,  more  than  eleven  billions  of  geographical  miles;' 
that  the  light  of  certain  nebulie  which  are  nearly  twelve  millions  of  miles  distant  from 
our  system,  employs  rather  more  than  a  mUlion  of  years  in  reaching  us,*  and  that,  as 
Sir  William  Herschel  explicitly  remarks,  **  the  rays  of  light  of  the  remotest  nebulae  must 
have  been  almost  two  miUumH  of  years  on  their  way,  and,  consequently,  so  many  years 
ago  this  object  must  already  have  had  an  existence  in  the  siderei«l  heavens,  in  order  to 
send  out  those  rays  by  which  we  now  perceive  it;*'*  the  undulations  of  light  pro- 
ceeding from  an  unresolvable  nebula  have  been  called  the  oldest  witnesses  of  the 
existence  of  matter;  they  lead  back  **  over  a  myriad  of  millenniums"  into  the  depths 
of  primeval  time;  and  many  heavenly  objects  have  long  vanished  before  they  reach 
us,  whilst  others  have  assumed  a  different  character.*  More  than  twenty  new  stars 
have  been  observed  appearing  and  disappearing;  for  instance,  in  the  year  1572  the 
star  of  Tycho  Brah^  was  seen  in  the  constellation  of  Cassiopeia;  it  surpassed  Sirius, 
Jupiter,  and  Venus  in  brilliancy;  it  was  distinguished  even  at  day-time,  and  re- 
mained at  night  visible  even  through  clouds  of  considerable  density;  but  it  vanished  in 
March,  1574,  without  trace,  after  having  shone  for  seventeen  months;  its  light  was,  in 
succession,  resplcndently  white,  yellow,  red,  and  whitish  pale.^  Similar  phenomena 
occurred  in  1600  with  a  star  in  the  constellation  of  Cygnus,  and  in  1604  with  one  at 
the  foot  of  Ophiuchus;  both  of  them  were  brighter  than  stars  of  the  first  magnitude: 
the  former  remained  during  twenty-one  years  in  the  firmament.  Kepler  and  Tycho, 
anticipating  the  theory  of  Laplace,  declared  these  new  stars  to  be  the  result  of  recent 
agglomeration  of  the  cosmic  nebulce,  which  fill  the  space  of  heaven.  A  new  star  of 
the  sixth  magnitude  was  discovered  so  late  as  the  28ih  of  March,  1848,  by  Hind;  in 
1850  it  appeared  only  as  a  star  of  the  eleventh  magnitude,  and  approached  its  disap- 
pearance. Li  the  year  1845,  the  comet  of  Bila  divided  itself  before  our  eyes  into  two 
comets  of  similar  shape,  both  consisting  of  nucleus  and  tail,  but  of  unequal  dimen- 
sions;* so  that  it  might  be  asked,  if  similar  processes  are  not  of  possible  daily  occur- 

»  AragOf  Astron.  i.  456.  systems  nearest  to  our  milky  way,  must 

*  The  solar  system  to  Uranus  occupies  have  travelled  not  less  than  thirty  mil- 
a  space  not  less  than  3,600  millions  of  lions  of  years  to  reach  our  telescopes, 
miles  in  diameter.  «  Humboldt,  Kosm.iii.  593,  618;  comp. 

*  Humboldt,  Kosm.  iii.  294, 295.  Bacon,  Nov.  Organ.  1733,  p.  371 ;  Arago, 

*  Ara^,  Astron.  i.  362.  Astron.  i.  234,  **the  rays  of  the  stars  re- 
»  Transact,  for  1802,  p.  498;  Sir  John      late  the  ancient  history  of  the  stars.** 

Herschel,  Astron.  §  590;  Arago,  Annuaire  '  See  Arago,  Astron.  i.  264  —274. 

1842,  pp.  334,  359,  382—385;  Humboldt,  «  J,  Herschel,   OiiUines,   §  580—583; 

Kosm.  i.  416;    Maedler,  Astron.  p.  454,  Arago,  Astron.  i.  612;  Humboldt,KoenLiL 

who  asserts  that  the  light  from  the  astral  363, 364. 
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rsQoe.*  **  Does  the  iramber  of  stars,**  asks  Arago,'^  **  sensibly  increase  from  jear  to 
year,  either  becaase  new  stars  are  in  the  coui-se  of  forming,  or  because  the  h'gbt  of 
the  most  remote  has  not  had  time  to  arrive  at  the  earth  since  the  beginning  of  crea- 
tion?" But  without  dilating  upon  the  *'  periodic  stars,*'  that  is,  those  the  brilliancy  of 
which  Taries  periodically,"  even  the  brightness  of  the  stars  i^not  constant:  the  light  is 
duninishing  in  some;  it  has  been  entirely  extinguished  in  others;  and  is  continually 
increasing  in  others.'* 

The  nebulous  matter  above  alluded  to  (p.  13)  is  spread  through  the  whole  immen- 
sity of  space  in  very  different  degrees  of  density  and  luminosity,  as  nebuls  incapable 
of  being  further  resolved  into  stars,  planetary  nebulae,  or  nebulous  stars;  and  in  very 
different  shapes,  partly  globular,  partly  annular  and  spiral;  and  these  nebular  stars 
especially  tend  to  convince  us  that  **  stars  are  incessantly  forming";  that  we  are  pre- 
sent at  the  slow  progressive  birth  of  new  ••  suns."  *•  One  of  them  (which  was  observed 
on  the  6th  of  January,  1785),  if  its  centre  coincided  with  that  of  the  sun,  would  en- 
compass with  its  atmosphere  the  orbit  of  Uranus,  and  extend  eight  times  beyond ! 
Sir  William  and  Sir  John  Herschel  furnished  two  lists  of  not  less  than  3,538  nebula, 
and  338  dusters  of  stars.**  They  form  a  huge  zone  which,  it  is  believed,  engirds,  as  the 
greatest  curde,  tho  whole  heaven,  and  cuts,  perhaps,  the  stars  of  the  milky  way  almost 
perpendicularly.**  Between  10,000  and  20,000  stars  appear  frequently  compressed 
within  a  nebula,  the  diameter  of  which  is  not  more  than  six  to  eight  minutes.  By 
ftr  the  greater  number  of  nebnhe  are  crowded  together  in  the  northern  hemisphere, 
where  they  irregularly  spread  through  many  constellations;  whilst,  in  the  southern 
heavens,  they  are  both  less  frequent  and  more  uniformly  distributed :  the  region  of  the 
south-pole  itself  is  poor  in  stars;  and  no  pole-star  is  there  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  But 
many  of  those  nebtdsB  are  still  shapeless  masses  of  matter  of  the  vastest  dimensions, 
not  yet'  formed  into  bodies  or  stars;  they  extend  frequently  over  several  degrees. 
According  to  the  observations  of  the  Earl  of  Rosse,  one  of  these  cosmic  nebnhe,  occupy- 
ing only  eight  degrees,  must  have  the  enormous  diameter  of  200  millions  geographical 
miles!  The  planetary  ncbulse  in  the  Great  Bear  are  probably  diffused  through  a  sphere 
the  diameter  of  which  is  seven  times  greater  than  the  orbit  which  Neptune  drcum- 
•cribes,  and  whicb  is  747  millions  of  geographical  miles."  And  if  we,  in  conclusion, 
remind  our  readers  of  that  most  extraordinary  of  all  nebuke,  in  the  Orion,  which  has 
since  the  last  two  centuries  engaged  the  attention  of  almost  all  astronomers,  with  a 
tight  apparently  changing  from  blazing  flames  to  complete  blackness;  and  of  those 
dark  donds  in  the  southern  hemisphere  of  the  heaven,  called  Magellanic  clouds,  which 
filled  Sir  John  Hcrschd  with  speechless  astonishment,  which  he  considered  as  an 
irregular  aggregate  of  stars  and  round  clusters  of  nubeculae,  varying  in  dimensions 
and  density,  and  of  vast  tracts  of  "star- dust";  and  which,  on  account  of  the  extraordi- 
naiy  variety  of  dements  of  which  they  consist, were  called  **an  epitome  of  tlie  whole 
starred  heaTcn"" — if  ^e  combine  these  and  the  preceding  facts,  we  might  well,  in 


'  Humboldt,  ELosm.iiL  569.  §616;   Observations  at  the  Cape,  |§96, 

»  ^^^rtroit.  i.  S28,  ^^^»  LUtrow,  Theoret.  Astron.,  ii.  §  234. 

"  For  instance,  o  Ceti.  '*  Sir  John  Herachel,  Outlines  of  Astr., 


•*  Aragoy  Astron.  i.  289—260. 


§876. 


w  Thia*  »A9  "  ^®  larger  doud  covers  forty-two 

lbia.,L348.                   ^  square  degrees,  with  an  apparent  breadth 

"  See  fioiMc/t,  Ko8aLiiL325;  comp.  or  twelve  moon-diameters,  and  contains 

Maedler^  Astron.,  p  448;  Philos.  Transact.  532  stars,  291  nebulae,  and  46  clusters  of 

1833,  p.  365—481 ;  Sir  John  Herschel,  Ob-  g^arg.  gee  Herschel,  Outl.  of  Astr.,  §  892 

■ervations  at  the  Cape   of  Good  Hope;  —896;  Observ.  at  the  Cape,  p.  143— 164; 

5fnwe,Aatr.  StdlaiTe,p.48.  Philos.   Transact,  1828,  i.  p.  147— 151; 

»  Sir  John  Herxhel,  Treatise  on  As-  Humboldt,  Kosm,i.387;  and,  in  general, 

tPonomy,  in  Lardner's   Cabin.  Cydop.,  iii.  811—370;  ilragro,  Astr.,  pp.  349, 350, 
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adoration  of  tbe  Creator,  exclaim,  with  hnmble  rererence:  **  The  heayens  declare  the 
gloiy  of  God,  and  the  firmament  tells  the  work  of  His  hands."  ^ 

**  These  are  Thy  glorious  works,  Parent  of  good  — 
Almighty  I    Thine  this  uniyersal  frame. 
Thus  wondrous  fair  I    Thyself  how  wondrous  then  I 
Unspeakable!  who  sitt'st  above  these  heayens,    « 
To  us  invisible,  or  dimly  seen 
In  these  Thy  lowest  works;  yet  these  declare 
Thy  goodness  beyond  thought,  and  pow'r  divine." — (Jlfi/toii,Par.L.,  b.v.) 

We  are  now  sufficiently  advanced  in  our  proofs  and  arguments,  to  be  enabled  to 
draw  the  practical  conclusions:  but  one  essential  point  in  connection  with  the  history  of 
creation  remains  to  be  discussed;  namely,  the  origin  and  nature  of  man,  the  crowning 
work  of  the  six  days.  Hoping,  therefore,  that  the  reader  will  not  lose  the  thread  of 
this  inquiry,  we  shall  here  introduce  a  few  remarks,  comparing  the  Scriptural  notices 
on  the  origin  of  man  with  the  evidence  of  the  various  sciences  connected  with  that  subject. 

VL  — THE  CKEATION  OF  MAN. 
If,  in  the  words  of  a  modem  poet,  "  the  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man,"  it  is  a  satis* 
factory  circumstance,  that,  with  regard  to  the  origin  and  diffusion  of  the  human  race. 
Scripture  and  science  are  less  at  variance.  The  statements  of  the  former  have,  on 
the  whole,  been  confirmed  by  the  latter  in  a  surprising  degree;  and  we  may  expect 
similar  results  from  the  future  investigations  of  the  ethnographic  sciences. 

1.  The  Mosaic  narrative  teaches  that  man  was  the  latest  act  of  God's  creating 
energy.  The  researches  of  geology  have  led  to  the  same  result.  Remains  of  human 
forms  or  works  are  found  in  no  formation  that  can  be  called  stratified,  not  even  in  tlie 
newest  Tertiary  beds,  except  those  nearest  to  our  present  surface;  man  did  not  exist 
before  the  present  condition  of  the  earth.  The  history  of  our  planet's  crust  reveals  a 
progressive  continuity  of  creations,  the  highest  of  which  is  man;  he  is  the  most  perfect 
of  all  organic  beings;  he  was  framed  to  strive  after  virtue  and  to  enjoy  happiness; 
therefore  he  was  not  created  before  the  earth  offered  him  a  fit  abode;  not  before  the 
plains  and  valleys  were  adorned  with  the  charms  of  a  rich  vegetation,  nor  before  the 
air,  the  waters,  and  the  forests  were  peopled  with  animals  destined  to  serve  his  use  or 
to  bear  his  yoke. 

2.  The  cradle  of  the  human  race  is  in  the  central  region  of  Western  Asia.  This 
Bibb'cal  statement  is  more  and  more  ratified  by  every  progress  of  ethnographical 
science.  The  most  perfect  and  most  beautiful  type  of  the  human  species  is  found  in 
that  centre  of  the  temperate  zone,  in  Iran,  Armenia,  and  the  Caucasus;  whilst  some 
naturalists  have  awarded  the  palm  of  superiority  to  the  Arabs  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Red  Sea.  Man  is  here,  both  physically  and  intellectually,  in  the  highest  perfection  of  his 
nature.  The  Caucasian  race  includes  the  Greeks  and  the  Hebrews;  the  nation  of 
beauty  and  the  nation  of  truth,  of  art  and  of  religion ;  it  has  thus  become  the  delight 
and  the  guide  of  the  human  families;  it  has  ennobled  and  elevated  mankind.  Now 
it  is  a  very  important  and  remarkable  fact,  that  the  further  we  depart  from  that 
centre,  the  type  of  man  loses  both  in  physical  and  internal  perfection;  and  it  loses  in 
proportion  to  the  distance.  The  further  we  proceed — either  to  the  south,  to  Africa;  or 
eastward,  to  Australia;  to  the  west,  to  America;  or,  northward,  to  the  poles — ^we  find 
a  gradual  degeneracy  of  the  human  form  and  the  human  mind;  till  the  Hottentots 
and  the  Bushmen,  the  South  Australians  and  the  natives  of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  the 
South  American  Indians  and  the  Pesherais,the  Laplanders  and  the  Esquimaux,  either 
canse  disgust  by  their  deformity,  or  pity  by  their  wretchedness,  or  aversion  by  their 

1  Ps.  xiz.2;  comp.  viil  2;  Job  xxxvi.  26;  xzxviii.  4,  5. 
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sensmJ  and  bratish  propensities.  This  remarkable  law  assists  ns,  not  only  to  discoyer 
the  original  seat  of  mankind » but  it  is  another  yery  weighty  proof  of  the  unity  ot  all 
human  races;  it  is  another  link  in  the  chain  of  brotherhood  which  encircles  the  chil- 
dren of  men. 

8.  The  Scriptures  further  contend,  that  all  natioiis  of  the  earth  dedcend  from  om 
primitiye  pair.*  This  is  a  principle  Of  the  highest  moral  and  practical  moment  in  the 
system  of  Biblical  theology;  it  is  one  of  the  comer-sttmes  of  the  whole  edifice;  for  it 
eoablishes  the  ukitt  of  the  human  families;  it  teached  that  the  aiin  and  end  of 
mankind,  which  is  universal  brotherhood  in  the  love  of  God,  is  no  new,  no  tinattain- 
aUe  principle;  that  it  U  only  a  retilm  to  the  primordial  idea  of  the  Creator,  and  to 
the  original  state  of  the  ilewly-'formed  earth.  It  is  as  important  and  yital  as  the  two 
other  unities  which  the  Bible  proclaims,  the  unity  of  GW,  and  the  ilnit^  of  the  worlds 
with  all  its  starry  hosts;  it  is  the  fountain  and  source  of  all  duties  which  man  otres  to 
man,  and  nation  to  nation;  it  fills  us  with  a  proper  moral  horror  against  the  idea  that 
there  are  some  classes  bom  for  slavery,  whilst  others  are  destined  to  govtan  -^  a  notion 
by  which  even  the  moM  dyilized  nations  of  antiquity  disgraced  their  philosophy;  it 
is,  in  a  word,  the  only  guarantee,  as  it  is  the  roOt,  of  those  admirable  social  laws  and 
precepts  which  constitute  a  chief  part  of  the  Scriptures.  Now  the  ethnographic  in- 
quiries have  established  the  foct,  that  if  the  human  race  does  not  descend  from  okb 
pair,  it  certainly  belongs  to  one  SPBCiES.  The  former  sdpposition  has  been  doubted 
by  many  intelligent  and  competent  scholars  j'  and  a  plurality  of  first  patents,  brought 
forth  in  the  different  centres  of  creation,  seems  to  be  more  and  more  extensiyely 
adopted.  But  the  latter  hypothesis  is  now  raised  beyond  the  sphere  of  uncertainty;  it 
has  almost  the  weight  of  unimpeachable  truth.  It  has  been  sanctiotied  by  the  nearly 
unanimous  opinions  of  the  greatest  natural  philosophers  of  this  and  the  preceding  century. 

There  are,  indeed,  black  and  white  races;  and  it  appears  to  be  a  law,  that  the  less 
perfect  the  type  the  deeper  the  colour.*  But  it  is  now  generally  acknowledged,  that 
colour  is  no  ftmdamental  characteristic  Those  inhabitants  of  Uindoscan,  who  are  of 
one  descent,  contain  groups  Of  people  of  almost  all  shades  of  colour;  some  Negro 
nations  of  Africa,  as  the  J0I0&  and  Kafirs,  possess  features  and  limbs  not  inferior  in 
elegance  to  those  of  Europeans;  Arab  and  Jewish  families,  settled  in  Northerb  Africa, 
became  black  like  the  natives;  Negro  infants  acquire  their  deep  black  colour  only- 
after  exposure  for  some  time  to  the  atmosphere;  the  face  and  hands  are  always  of 
deeper  hue  than  the  parts  of  the  body  protected  by  clothing;  true  whites  are 
sometimes  bom  among  the  Negroes;  and  an  Arab  couple,  living  in  the  valley  of  the 
Jordan,  became  the  parents  of  perfectly  black  children.  The  skin  and  the  hair  are,  in 
their  physiological  nattire,  very  analogous  formations;  for  the  hairs  are  but  skin  tubn^ 
larly  prolonged;  and  yet  we  find  all  possible  varieties  of  the  colour  of  the  hair  among 
the  same  tribe,  and  often  in  the  same  family.  Although  there  are  races  with  a  facial  line 
nearly  vertical,  and  others  with  the  same  line  greatly  inclined,  there  are  individuals 
who  display  every  possible  degree  between  these  differences;  it  is,  therefore,  impossible 
to  draw  the  line  of  separation,  if  they  are  not  all  from  a  common  origin.  The  influence 
of  climate,  the  mode  of  living,  ease  or  hardship,  the  quality  of  food,  of  dwellings  and 
clothing,  cleanliness,  civilisation,  the  operation  of  the  mind,  and  general  habits,  are 
sufficient  to  explain  the  differences  in  the  various  tribes,  from  the  Caucasians  down  to 
the  Negroes;  even  with  regard  to  the  anatomical  stracture,  which,  in  general,  refers 
only  to  some  not  fundamental  modifications  of  form.   Nor  does  the  variety  o{  languages 


*  Compare  Gen.  iii.  20»  and  Aets  xvii.  variety  of  colours,  paraphrases,  in  ii.  7 : "  and 
24 — ^26.  God  created  man  red,  black,  and  white." 

*  See,  for  instance,  Butmeister,  Ge-  *  As  is  obvious,  if  we  successively 
schidite  der  Schoepfung,  501 — 506.  Even  compare  the  Negro,  the  Malay,  the  Ami>- 
Targnm  Jonathan,  in  order  to  explain  the  rican,  the  Mongolian,  and  the  Caacasian. 
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contradict  the  nnitj  of  the  human  race;  though  all  tongues  have  heen  dassSfied  hi 
groups  or  families,  they  seem  redncible  to  one  primitiye  idiom;  every  progress  in  the 
comparative  study  of  languages  brings  to  light  new  analogies  in  the  stmcture  and  in 
the  grammatical  forms,  and  affinities  ofthe  roots  and  terms;  even  the  languages  of  the 
new  continents  do  not  seem  to  be  excepted  fromthis'general  resemblance.  The  human 
race  might,  in  consequence  of  its  wide  diffusion,  exhibit  similar  modifications  to  those^ 
which  single  species  of  animals,  if  dispersed  and  domesticated,  show  with  regard  to 
their  colour,  integument,  structure  of  limbs,  proportional  size  of  parts,  their  general 
animal  economy,  and  the  instincts,  habits,  and  powers.*  But  we  cannot  refrain  from 
quoting  the  observations  of  a  man,  who  has  surveyed  the  vast  field  of  the  natural 
sciences  at  once  with  the  minuteness  of  an  analyst  and  the  comprehensiveness  of  a 
philosopher,  and  who  has,  with  singular  learning  and  industty,  summed  up  almost  the 
whole  enormous  range  of  this  branch  of  literature.  Alexander  von  Humboldt  re- 
marks: ** Whilst  attention  was  exclusively  directed  to  'the  extremes'  of  colour  and 
form,  the  result  of  the  first  vivid  impressions  derived  from  the  senses  was  a  tendency 
to  view  these  differences  as  characteristics,  not  of  mere  varietus,  but  of  originally  dis- 
tinct species.  The  permanence  of  certain  t3rpes,  in  the  midst  of  the  most  opposite 
influences,  especially  of  climate,  appeared  to  favour  this  view,  notwithstanding  the 
shortness  of  the  time  to  which  the  historical  evidence  applied.  But,  in  my  opinion, 
more  powerful  reaisons  lend  their  \veight  to  the  other  side  of  the  question,  and  cor- 
roborate the  unity  of  0ie  htrnian  race,  I  refer  to  the  many  intenUedi^  gradations  of 
the  tint  of  the  skin  and  the  form  of  the  skull,  which  have  been  made  known  to  us  by  the 
rapid  progress  of  geographical  feience  in  modem  times;  to  the  analogies  derived  from 
the  history  of  varieties,  both  domesticated  and  wild;  and  to  the  positive  observations 
collected  respecting  the  limits  ai  fitoundity  fn  hybrids.  The  greater  part  of  the  sup- 
posed contrasts,  to  which  so  much  Weight  was  formerly  assigned,  have  disappeared 
before  the  laborious  investigations  of  Tiedemann  on  the  brain  of  Negroes  and  of 
Europeans,  and  the  anatomical  researches  of  Yrolik  and  Weber."'  If  we  add  to 
these  external  analogies  the  inward  resemblance  of  all  tribes  of  man;  if  we  consider, 
that  almost  all,  from  the  civilised  European  to  the  savage  inhabitant  of  Madagascar 
and  the  South  Sea  Islands,  are  conscious  of  a  supreme  government,  and  are  capable 
of  understanding  the  bliss  of  virtue  and  the  torment  of  crime;  that  all  feel  the  necessity 
of  penetrating  through  the  vestibule  of  time  to  the  realms  of  eternity,  and  there  to  seek 
reward  for  the  good  and  punishment  for  the  wicked — that  all  try  to  express,  by  the 
medium  of  language,  the  cravings  of  their  hearts,  and  the  thoughts  of  their  mind;  i^ 
In  a  word,  We  consider,  that  aH  which  is  essential  and  dbaracteristic  in  man,  in  his 
superiority  over  the  brute  creation,  is  equally  found,  though  in  different  degrees  of 
development,  among  the  various  nations  most  distant  in  local  habitation,  and  most 
differing  in  external  appearance:— we  shall  ceaSe  to  doubt  that  all  men  form  one  species, 
and  that  all  are  descended,  at  least,  from  a  kindred  ancestry;  we  shall  willingly  admit, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  divide  the  human  families  in  distinct  races  with  deariy  definable 
criteria^'  and  we  shall  allow  our  minds  more  unrestrictedly  to  indulge  in  the  beatifying 
promise  of  a  time,  when  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  will  form  one  frratemal  conmiunity, 
linked  together  by  the  same  religion  and  by  that  exalted  humanity  which  is  the  un- 
failing result  of  an  enlightened  knowledge  of  Grod.  If,  therefore,  the  arguments  in 
favour  of  a  plurality  of  first  ancestors  should  even  be  considerably  increased,  and  raise 
this  opinion  to  a  perfect  certainty,  the  beantifril  doctrine  of  the  Bible  would  not  be 

*  See  the  works  of  Cuvier,Blumenbach,  '  The  classification  of  Blumenbach  in 

Link,  Wicgmann,  E.  Wagner,  Willbrand,  five  races,  of  Pritchard  in  seven,  having, 

Lueken,  Pritchard,  Johamies  von  MuUer,  like  all  ^e  others^  been  found  unsatis- 

and  othera  factory. 


*  Kosmos  i.  879. 
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endangered  or  overthrown;  the  idea  of  an  indestnictible  waitj  of  manJkind  would 
remain;  all  would  yet  be  the  children  of  one  eternal  Father,  and  all  wonld  possess  the 
same  general  qualities.  From  the  physical  unity  we  should  rise  to  the  higher  internal 
relationship;  and  if  all  are  not  the  bodily  descendants  of  Adam,  all  bear  alike  the 
spiritual  image  of  the  Creator. 

Bat  it  is  our  duty  to  advert  to  another  opinion  regarding  the  origin  of  man.  Were 
we  to  weigh  it  by  the  intrinsic  force  of  its  arguments,  it  would  scarcely  desenre  a 
serious  notice;  but  it  is,  unfortunately,  making  so  rapid  progress,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  overlook  it;  and  the  spirit  of  our  age  is  peculiarly  favouhible  to  its  t)emiciou8 
propagation. 

It  is  a  very  old  physical  doctrine,  that  all  organic  beings,  both  plants  and  animals^ 
were  produced  directly  by  the  earth  itself,  in  virtue  of  its  innate  properties;  this  was 
called  ihe"fipee  creative  power  of  matter";*  for  the  earth  wAs  belieired  to  enclo^J 
from  the  beginning,  the  hidden  seeds  of  all  organic  life;  whilst  some  attributed  the 
difference  of  the  creatures  to  the  agglpmeration  of  the  substances  in  different  proportions 
and  forms.  This  view  is  noi  only  found  in  the  epitome  of  Justinus,'  but  also  in  the 
works  of  St  Augustine;*  although  the  latter,  of  course,  makes  the  powers  of  the 
earth  immediately  subject  to  the  will  and  command  of  God.  Now  it  is  ass^ted,  that,  in 
precisely  the  same  manner,  men  were  created  in  all  parts  of  the  globe,  wherever  the 
earth  was  sufficiently  advanced  in  its  component  parts  to  furnish  the  niaterials  for  the 
human  organism;  and  wherever  the  earth  was  capable  of  producing  men,  it  was  necee- 
sitaied  to  do  so.'  If  the  iiaturfllists  had  stopped  at  this  poitit,  ii  would  have  been 
difficult  to  refute  them  conclusively;  for  they  appeal  to  facts  which  lie  entirely  beyond 
human  experience  and  human  speculation;  although  the  recent  microscopic  observa- 
tions have  proved  the  spontaneous  generation  of  even  the  most  diminutive  animalcules 
to  be  a  fallacy,'  and  although  the  question  why,  at  present,  human  beings  are  not  pro- 
duced by  the  same  process,  has  never  been  satisfactorily  answered,  unless  we  admit 
the  usual  reply,  that  the  earth  lost  that  power  as  soon  as  the  human  race  was  for  itself 
capable  of  propagating  its  species,  in  accordance  with  the  general  law,  that  nature 
permits  only  what  is  necessary,  not  what  is  superfluous.  But  the  naturalists  did  not 
stop  there.  They  asserted,  that  there  is  no  difference  between  chemical  processes  and 
organic  life;  that  it  is,  therefore,  not  iinpossible  to  bring  forth  organic  beings  by 
chemical  forces;  and  they  exultingly  pointed  to  an  insect  of  a  not  very  inferior  order, 
called  Acarus  Crossii,^  which  was  ostensibly  produced  in  that  way,  by  the  operation 
of  a  powerful  voltaic  batteiy  upon  a  saturated  solution  of  silicate  of  potash.  This 
instance  was  proclaimed  as  a  clear  illustration  of  the  origin  of  man,  who,  it  was  con- 
tended, was  formed  at  a  time  when  the  earth's  surface  still  possessed  the  elements  for 
the  spontaneous  working  of  similar  chemical  processes.  But  eveii  this  theory  was  not 
deemed  sufficient;  it  was  but  the  starting-point  fbr  other  more  adventurous  and  more 
audacious  conjectures,  the  detestable  consequences  of  which  strike  at  the  tery  root  of 
human  existence.  It  was  asserted,  that  all  organic  beings,  with  their  various  classes, 
orders,  and  types,  are  literally  the  lineal  descendants  of  each  other;  that  the  first  step 
in  the  creation  of  life  upon  our  planet  was  achemico-electric  operation,  by  vrhith  simple 

*  Generatio  originaria  sive  sequivoca,  terra  animam  vivami  multo  clarius  ap- 
Ipontanea  sive  primaria.  paret,  etc. 

*  ii.  1:  Humillimo  autem  solo  eandem  ^  According  to  the  principle:  A  posstf 
aquam  diutissime  immoratam,  et  quanto  ad  esse  valet  consequentia. 

prior  quxeque  pars  terrarum  siccata  sit,  *  Compare  £Aren6«r9r,  Infiisor.,  p.  121^ 

tanto  prius  animalia  generare   coepisse.  625;    Joh,   MtUlerj    FhysioL,   i.8 — 17; 

Corap.  Ovid,  Met.  i.  80,  81,  416  —420.  Humboldt,  Kosmos,  i.  373, 488. 

*  l)e  Civit.  Dei,  xvi  7 :  Si  e  terra  ex-  '  Minute  and  semi-transparent,  and 
ortie  sunt  (bestise)  secundum  originem  furnished  with  long  bristles. 

primam,  quando  dixit  I>eus:  Froducat 
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germinfd  reficles  Wefe  jytodnced;  thflt  then  the  lower  organization  alwajs  produced 
the  next  higher  form,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  botterflj  emerges  from  the  larra,  or 
the  beetle  from  the  womils,  or  the  frog  frx>m  the  fish-like  tadpole;  till  at  last  man 
iroB  bom  in  dne  and  regaUr  succession;  that,  for  ii^Mance,  the  fishes  are  the  ancestors 
of  the  reptiles;  which,  in  their  turn,  are  the  progenitors  of  the  birds;  and  so  on,  till 
the  Labjrinthodon  or  Cheirotherium,  that  massive  Batrachian,  which  left  its  hand-like 
footprints  in  the  NeW  Red  Sandstone,  became  the  parent  of  inim!  This  is  the  glorious 
origin  of  our  race !  this  is  the  noble  ancestry  of  which  man  has  to  boast  I  His  pedigree 
ascends  to  the  beetle  and  the  riiell-fisht  his  relaiionsUip  comprises  all  the  fishes  of  the 
sea,  and  all  the  beasts  of  the  forest!  A  Batraehian  (or,  according  to  older  naturalists, 
a  monkey)  is  the  fath^  o'f  ihan,  of  whom  the  gfreatest  Wd  exclaimed,  in  enraptured 
adihiration:  **  How  noble  in  reason!  how  infinite  in  faculties!  in  form  and  moving, 
how  express  and  admirlable!  in  action,  how  like  an  angel!  in  appi'ehension,  how  like  a 
God!"*  And  those  philosophers  even  hold  oiit  the  )io^  that  inan  will,  in  the  course 
of  tiih^  become  the  parent  of  a  higher  order  of  beings,  whenever  it  happens  that  the 
foetus  is  retained  and  develdped  in  the  mother's  womb  beyond  the  present  period  of  its 
secret  genesis;  just  as,  by  a  mere  modification  of  the  embryonic  progress,  which  it  is  in 
the  power  of  the  adult  animals  to  efiect,  a  working-bee  or  a  queen  may  be  produced; 
or  as  oat8f  if  sown  at  the  lisual.  time,  kept  cropped  down  during  summer  and  autumn, 
and  allowed  to  re^fiiain  over  winter,  afe  said  to  become  r^e  at  the  close  of  the  ensuing 
summer. 

According  to  some  champions  of  this  theory,  Hindostan  was  the  first  seat  of  the 
human  race;  &hd  the  reason  which  they  assign  will  no  longer  surprise  us:  **  because 
we  must  expect  man  to  have  originated  where  the  highest  species  of  monkeys  (qua- 
drumana)  are  to  be  found,  which  is  unquestionably  in  the  Indian  archipelago**!  And 
they  teach  that,  as  the  monkeys  are  the  parents  of  the  Kegroes,  or  the  lowest  type  of 
men,  so  the  Negroes  became,  by  the  principle  of  development,  the  ancestors  of  the 
next  higher,  or  the  Malayan,  race;  till,  in  the  same  gradation,  the  highest,  or  Cau- 
casian, tribes  were  produced:  so  that  mankind  itsdf  has  |)a6sed  through  stages 
similar  to  those  which  mark  the  progress  of  the  various  orders  of  animals!  And 
lest  we  omit  any  important  point  in  this  sublime  theory,  we  add,  that  this  is  but  a 
very  small  portion  of  the  metamorphoses  whicli  we  have  undergone.  The  organisation 
of  man,  it  is  said,  gradually  passes  tbrougii  conditions  o^  generally  speaking,  a  fish,  a 
reptile,  a  bird,  and  the  lower  mammalia,  before  it  attains  its  specific  maturity;  and  at 
one  of  the  last  stages  of  his  foetal  career,  he  exhibits  otie  characteristic  of  the  perfect 
ape;  that,  especially,  his  brain  resembles  successively  that  ef  an  adult  fish,  a  reptile, 
of  birds,  of  the  mammalia,  after  which  it  is  at  last  developed  into  the  brain  of  man. 
For  it  is  asserted  as  a  general  principle,  that  each  animal  passes,  in  the  course  of  its 
germinal  history,  through  a  series  of  changes  resembling  the  permanent  /orme,  first  of 
the  various  orders  inferior  to  it  in  the  entire  scale,  and  then  of  its  own  order. 

But  all  facts  rise  with  a  thousand-fold  voice  against  that  theory;  the  relationship 
between  the  present  and  the  extinct  creatures  can  in  no  instance  be  proved-;  there  are  no 
genealogies  of  development;  there  is  no  direct  lineage,  bathing  like  parental  descent. 

It  cannot  be  surprising,  that  such  premises  led  to  the  most  monstrous  conclusions; 
^at  a  school  has  been  formed  which  not  only  renewed  the  'System  of  the  heathen 
Epicureans,  but  carried  it  out  m  its  most  revolting  consequences;  that  it  is  most 
clamorously  asserted,  that  the  world  was  formed  through  itself  by  atoms,  or  **  monads," 
working  upon  each  other  by  the  aid  of  chance;  that  man  is  a  developed  animal;  his 
thoughts  are  the  product  of  oxidised  coal  and  phosphorescent  fat^  his  will  depends 
on  the  swelling  of  the  fibres,  and  the  contact  of  the  diffiorent  substances  of  the 
brain;  and  his  sentiments  are  the  movements  of  the  electric  currents  in  the  nerves; 

*  Hamlet,  ii.  a. 
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that  the  notions  of  God,  sqtil,  virtue,  conscience,  immortality^  and  tiie  like,  are  illusory 
products  of  the  changes  of  matter  in.th^  brain i^.  crime  and  unorder  are  the  consequence 
of  a  deception,  and  of  the  dislocation  of  a  brain-fibre.  Therefore,  the  greatest  regard 
for  criminals  is  demanded;  for  those  of  them  who  are  not  victims  of  erroneons 
social  conditions,  are  the  prey  of  some  unfortunate  tendencies  which  they  have  in- 
herited firom  nature;  so  that  malefactors  mnst  b^  sent  to  hospitals  and  asylums,  and 
not  to  prisons  and  workhausesj.  the  judge  is  to  be  entirely  superseded  by  the  physi- 
cian; theft,  and  calumny,  and  fraud,  do  not  come  before  the  tribunal  of  morality,  bqt 
are  to  be  cured  by  physic  and  medicines;  and  even  murder  is  no  atrocious  crime,  but 
an  unhappy  mistake,  which  it  would  be  absurd  and  cruel  to  visit  with  punishment.  In 
such  perversion  of  notions  we  mu^  tremble  for  the  safety  of  society.  The  very  essence 
and  nature  of  jnan  are  denied ;  and  his  consciousness  itself  is  declared  a  phantom  and 
a  dream !  The  happiness  of  men  and  the  order  of  the  universe  are  crushed  in  one 
vast  and  fearful  ruin.  Every  sympathetic  feeling  is  a  weakness,  and  all  enthusiasm  is 
infatuation;  hope  and  faith  are  the  ofispring  of,  credulous  indolence;  and  soon,  alas! 
love  win  follow  into  the  same  awful  aby^l' 

And  what  is. Providence?  or  how  does  it  work?  "  The  individual  is  to  the  Author 
of  nature  a  consideration  of  inferior  mom^ntf  Everywhere  we  see  the  arrangements 
for  the  species  perfect;  the  individual  is  lef^  as  it  were,  to  take  his  chance  amidst  the 
me/^  of  the  various  laws  affecting  him.  If  he  be  foun4  inferiorly  endowed,  or  iU 
befiedls  him,  there  was,  at  least,  no  partiality  against  him^  The  system  has  the  fairness 
of  a  lottery,  in  which  every  one  has  the  like  chance  of  drftwing  the  prize."  This  is  the 
dreary  and  awful  result  of  that  materialistic  philosophy  which,  in  order  to  secure  the 
glory  of  the  race,  abandons  the  individual^  to  despair  and  to  chance,  and  hurls  all  into 
a  ghastly  precipice  of  misery  and  wretchedness,  even  the  sci^nty  number  of  those  not 
excepted,  who,  by  their  superior  organisation,  are  favoured  "  to  .draw  the  prize."  What 
consolations  has  that  wisdom  to  offer  to  the  '*  blanks,"  whp  so  urgently  need  them? 
What  will  support  and  encourage  them  to  bear  the. endless  toils  of  existence,  to  main- 
tain the  serenity  of  the  mind,  and,  in  spite  of  temptations  and  hardships,  to  persevere 
in  the  path  of  virtue?  It  is  not  sufficient  for  man  that  God  is  the  CrfnUor ;  he  requires 
also  a  Pi  evidence;  he  demands  the  free  interposition  of  a  moral  agency;  he  will  be 
certain,  not  only  of  the  grandeur  of  God,  but  of  His  love;  he  draws  courage  and  hope 
only  from  Uie  conviction  that  an  all-seeing  eye  explores  the  heart,  regards  virtue,  and 
inflicts  deserved  castigation  on  vice;  he  can  strive  aftet  perfection  only  when  he 
knows  that  there  is  greater  happiness  in  toiadom  than  in  worldly  prudence ;,BXi6.  that 
external  wuccees  is  not  the  true  test  of  human  worth,  Let  no  philosopher,  in  the 
conceit  of  an  artificial  fortitude,  call  this  weakness;  even  he  will  frequently  shud- 
der at  the  chilling  greatness  of  his  doctrines;  even  he  will  often  be  overwhelmed  by 
unspeakable  wretchedness,  from  which  not  his  death-spreading  theory,  but  the  return- 
ing conviction  of  an  immutable  moral  order,  can  alone  relieve  him. —  Nature  is  cer- 
tainly a  work  of  art,  but  the  Artist  is  greater  than  His  work;  it  is  but  a  part  of  the 
emanation  of  His  mind.  The  world  is  founded  on  eternal  laws;  but  within  the 
universal  necessity  ample  scope  is  preserved  to  the  liberty  of  man.  It  is,  indeed,  added 
by  some,  that  there  is  a  system  of  mercy  and  grace  behind  the  screen  of  nature,  which 
is  to  make  up  for  all  casualties  endured  here;  but  the  more  determined  votaries  of  that 
school  have  ridiculed  the  idea  of  an  afWr-life;  and  they  could  not  consistently  but 
reject  it;  for,  on  the  one  hand,  their  notions  regarding  the  close  connection  between 
man  and  the  brute  creation  would  oblige  them  to  accord  immortality  to  the  animals 
also;  and,  on  the  other  hand«  their  conviction  that  a  soul  cannot  exist  without  being 
associated  with  matter,  excludes  the  idea  of  life  after  the  dissolution  of  the  body. 

«  See  the  works  of  Carl  Vogt,  Bur-      tiges  of  the  Natural  History  of  Creation,* 
meister,     MoleschoU,    Gruson,    Czolbe,      pp.  146— 278, 297,  880. 
Buechner,  Lamarck,  Maillet,  and  *'  Yes- 
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In  that  theorj  is  nothing  but  death,  comiption,  and  annihilation;  bnt  as  long  as 
one  human  mind  feels  an  aspiration  beyond  the  dust  on  which  the  foot  treads,  that 
theory  is  a  folsehood  and  a  lie,  even  if  it  should  have  ereiy  microscope  and  the  whole 
chemical  apparatus  in  its  favour^  the  conviction  which  comes  from  within;  which  has 
lived  in  the  human  race  for  millenniums  as  an  imperishable  property;  which  has  from 
a  faint  dawn  risen  to  greater  and  greater  brilliancy;  which  has  given  birth  to  all 
religions  and  to  all  philosophies;  whith  is  the  invisible  anchor  to  which  every  uncor- 
rupted  soul  instinctively  clin^  —  this  internal  conviction  is  a  thousand  and  a  million 
times  more  irresistible  than  all  analysis  and  all  demonstration :  for  the  spirit  cannot 
be  analysed,  and  the  superhuman  truths  mock  human  demonstration.  It  is  true  that 
every  function  is  tied  to  an  organ,  without  which  the  function  is  impossible;  but  the 
individual  parts  are  animated  by  an  invisible  bond,  by  a  power  which  converts  the 
mechanism  Into  an  organism;  and  a  firee  manifestation  of  the  will,  independent  of  the 
parts,  and  emanating  from  that  organic  life,  is  required  to  more  and  to  direct  the 
organs  of  reflection  and  of  feeling,  and  to  cause  the  functitms  of  the  nervous  system. 
And,  as  it  is  impossible  to  deny  \hQ  function  of  tiie  intellect,  as  every  one  must  confess 
that  man  displays  a  mental  life,  he  necessarily  has  a  corresponding  organ  —  he  has  a 
mind  and  a  aouL  But  the  converse  of  that  axiom,  viz.,  that  every  organ  must  always  and 
unavoidably  exercise  a  function,  is  erroneous;  it  is  false  in  point  of  fact,  and  would 
theoretically  turn  man  into  a  piece  of  machinery,  which,  once  put  in  motion,  must 
alwa3rs  and  perpetually  continue  the  same  movements.  Thus  the  wild  strife  about  the 
relation  between  *•  power  and  matter,"  which,  like  a  furious  war-cry,  sounds  through 
the  camps  of  science,  is  at  once  silenced.  Honour,  and  duty,  and  faith,  and  love,  have 
moved  millions  to  defy  death  and  torture;  to  these  millions,  certainly,  the  Divine  was 
an  all-powerful,  a  sacred  reality;  and,  indeed,  they  are  the  true  representatives  of  the 
homan  family.  The  study  of  nature  cannot  destroy,  but  must  enhance  and  fortify, 
the  idea  of  the  godly  attributes  of  man ;  it  cannot  ^®^  ^  ^^  idolatrous  deification  of 
the  physical  powers;  the  Mind  which  called  this  matter  into  existence,  and  which 
rules  and  directs  behind  the  matter,  must  not  only  speak  to  the  intellect,  but  to  the 
heart  and  to  the  soul  of  man;  the  physical  is  but  the  basis  for  the  metaphysical,  the 
natural  is  but  the  starting-point  for  the  supernatural.  Even  in  the  most  perverse  ten- 
dencies of  the  sciences,  the  nobility  of  the  human  mind  still  manifests  itself;  and  even 
through  the  most  fearful  aberrations  of  fiiith,  a  ray  of  divine  grandeur  still  gleams.  A 
higher  yearning  might  cease  in  many  individuals,  it  will  live  in  the  nation;  it  might 
become  extinct  in  one  nation,  it  will  flourish  in  another;  on  the  ruins  of  Greek  litera- 
ture rose  that  of  Rome;  the  decaying  Roman  empire  was  re-animated  by  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Biblical  trutlts  and  the  vitality  of  the  Teutonic  race;  and  the  darkness 
of  succeeding  barbarous  ages  was  dispersed  by  the  dawn  of  a  brighter  civilisation: 
truth  and  idealism,  if  driven  from  pole  to  pole,  will  never  fail  to  find  a  refuge  in  man* 
kind.  Wherever  they  lose  their  power  the  social  ties  are  severed,  the  national  pros- 
perity declines,  and  the  political  structure  totters.  One  religious  system  may  be 
overthrown  by  another,  but  religion  is  indestructible;  one  philosophical  theory  may 
be  refuted  by  a  later  reasoner,  but  philosophy  is  an  inherent  part  in  human  nature;  and 
even  poetry,  that  aerial  daughter  of  fancy,  frail  and  unsubstantial  as  it  may  appear, 
will  last  beyond  the  eternal  rocks  and  the  unfathomable  oceans — it  will  survive  all  the 
capricious  fluctuations  of  taste  and  fashion,  and  with  the  last  man  will  be  buried  the 
last  lover  of  poetry  and  art. 

Vn.— CONCLUSIONS  AND  INFERENCES. 
We  have  seen  that  the  results  of  the  natural  sciences  are  at  variance  with  the  Biblical 
narrative,  especially  with  regard  to  the  Age  of  the  World,  the  Creation  in  Six  Days, 
and  the  Formation. of  the  Solar  System  and  the  Universe. 
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In  tlie  exposHion  of  that  Book,  the  mission  of  which  is  the  diffusion  of  truth  on 
earth,  candour  and  unreserved  truthfulness  are  primary  duties.  Truth  can  never  be 
aided  by  fiUsehood,  nor  does  it  require  its  questionable  assistance;  zeal  preserves,  but 
blind  seal  destroys.  Firmness  is  one  thing,  and  obstinacy  another;  the  one  may  be 
coupled  with  the  calmest  prudence,  the  other  wilfully  shttts  the  ears  to  arguments  and 
to  experience.  The  one  yields  when  it  is  convinced,  the  other  is  determined  to  be 
never  convinced;  the  one  proceeds  from  strength  of  mind,  the  other  from  weakness  of 
intdlect.  We  deem  it  as  impossible  as  it  would  be  degrading,  to  conceal  or  to  gloss 
over  the  difficulties  to  which  we  have  alluded.  The  Book  of  Nature  is  no  longer  a 
sealed  secret;  it  is  no  longer  the  exclusive  privilege  of  the  initiated;  it  has  become  the 
common  property  of  nations;  every  man  who  has  passed  beyond  the  first  elements 
of  education  hastens  to  study  the  Creator  in  His  works,  there  to  adore  His  wisdom, 
to  prostrate  himself  before  His  grandeur;  in  fact,  the  time  is  approaching  when  the 
study  of  Nature  will  belong  to  the  very  elements  of  education.  ,  Are  the  expositors  of 
Scripture  prepared  to  stem  this  torrent?  Will  they  oppose  this  universal  movement 
towards  the  knowledge  of  the  physical  sciences?  Will  they  once  more  proclaim  open 
war  against  academies  and  observatories?  WiU  they  brand  with  the  odious  names 
of  heretic,  infidel,  and  atheist,  those  whom  God  has  graciously  gifted  with  the  subtle 
intellect  to  penetrate  into  the  abstmsest  laws  of  nature,  to  search  the  depths  of  the 
ocean  and  the  earth,  and  to  watch  the  marvellous  orbits  of  unnumbered  stars? 
**  Shall  man  curse  where  Go4.has  blessed?"    Fatal  error  I  demented  fanaticism! 

A  Brahmin  crushed  with  a  stone  the  microscope  that  first  showed  him  living  things 
among  the  vegetables  of  his  d^ly  food.  The  prophets  of  Israel  were  persecuted  and 
killed,  because  they  placed  purity  of  the  heart  higher  than  ceremonial  worship.  So- 
crates was  ridiculed  in  the  **  cloads  "  of  Aristophanes,  because  he  was  favourable  to 
an  explanation  of  thunder  and  the  storms  by  natural  causes;  and  he  was  compelled 
to  empty  the  poisonous  cup,  because  he  declared  the  gods  of  Homer  as  the  offspring 
of  imagination.  Hoss  suffered  death  by  fire,  nearly  on  account  of  the  same  doctrines 
which,  a  century  later,  made  Luther  the  founder  of  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind. Dr.  Elliot  was,  in  1787,  declared  mad,  because  he  maintained  that  the  sun 
might  be  inhabited,  an  opinion  at  present  extensively  adopted  by  astronomers. 
Bobespierre  was,  in  the  early  part  of  his  life,  persecuted  for  his  exertions  to  introduce 
Franklin's  lightning  conductor  into  France,  as  it  was  considered  an  audacious  attempt 
to  avert  the  decrees  of  Providence.  And  some  are  *'  still  ashamed  to  find  any  Christian 
author"  upholding  the  theory  of  the  gradual  coolmg  down  of  our  planet,  and  of  the 
successive  formation  of  its  surface;  they  call  this  **  one  of  the  wildest,  most  extravagant, 
and  unfounded  theories  which  it  ever  entered  into  the  mind  of  man  to  conceive."* 
The  history  of  human  civilisation  is  sufficiently  abundant  in  martyrs  not  to  require 
a  repetition  of  blind  persecution. 

The  natural  sciences  have  a  right  to  ascend  to  the  first  causes  of  creation.  This  is 
no  arrogance,  no  ungodly  assumption  on  their  part  It  is  no  rebellion  of  the  human 
intellect  to  exert  itself  in  comprehending  the  wonders  of  the  Deity;  it  would,  on  the 
contrary,  be  despotism  and  short-sighted  tyranny  on  the  part  of  the  theological  sdences, 
if  they  dictated  to  physical  researches  arbitrary  limits — if  they  permitted  to  the  latter 
the  analysis  of  that  which  exists,  bat  decried  the  enquiry  into  its  origin  and  its 
probable  future  development.  If  the  human  mind  can,  in  the  world  of  thought,  pene- 
trate through  endless  regions  of  time  and  space,  why  should  it,  in  the  material  world, 
be  fettered  to  actual  appearances?  Why  should  it  not,  in  the  realm  of  the  sciences, 
also  be  able  to  ascend  from  effects  to  causes*  or  to  descend  from  means  to  ends?  It  is, 
on  the  other  hand,  no  derogation  to  the  natural  sciences  that  they  have  often  been 

>  Toyfer,  Geology,  p.  260. 
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conxicted  of  fiEtllacies  and  erroneous  condusions;  or  that  one  hypothesis  is  fnqcatHiy 
opposed  by  another  perfectly  contrary  theory. 

We  are  here  reminded  of  the  beautifiil  words  of  Socrates,  who,  in  Plato's  Fhaedon, 
when  new  and  apparently  nnanswerable  objections  were  raised  against  his  prooft  of 
the  immortality  of  the  soal,  said;  ** First  of  all,  we  mnst  beware,  lest  we  meet  with 
that  great  mischanpe  to  l^eoome  haters  of  reasoning  as  some  become  haters  of  men 
(misanthropes);  for  no  g^reater  evil  can  happen  to  any  one  than  to  hate  reasoning. 
Bat  hatred  of  reasoning  and  hatred  of  mankind  both  spring  from  the  same  source. 
For  the  latter  is  produced  in  us,  from  haying  placed  too  great  reliance  on  some  one 
without  sufficient  kQowledg^  of  him,  and  from  haying  considered  him  to  be  a  man 
altogether  true,  sincere,  and  faithful;  apd  then,  afler  a  little  while,  finding  him  de- 
praved and  unfiuthful,  and  after  him  another;  and  ^rhen  a  man  has  often  experienced 
this,  he  at  last  hates  all  meo,  and  thinks  that  there  is  no  excellence  at  all  in  mankind. 
And  yet  he  attempts  to  deal  with  men  without  sufficient  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
since  he  ^  uni^ble  to  discern  between  the  good  and  the  bad.  Just  so  a  man  who  has 
discovered  th^  fallacy  of  one  argument  after  another,  after  having  some  tune  relied  on 
their  soundness,  at  last  distrusts  all  argument,  and  becomes  a  hater  of  reasoning, 
though  he  ought  to  accuse  his  own  shortsightedness,  or  unskilfulness."*  It  seems  to 
be  the  task  and  mission  of  the  intellect  to  advance  by  labour  and  exertion,  and  often 
to  arrive  at  t^th  only  by  thp  Iqn^  and  wearisome  circuits  of  error.  But  though  the 
natural  sciences  may  have  occasion  to  retract  many  of  the  theories  at  present  pre* 
yailing,  they  have  succeeded  in  establishing  so  many  fundamental  truths,  that  tlieir 
organic  development  towards  the  highest  aiip  is  for  ever  secured;  and  as  we  have,  in  the 
preceding  remarks,  b^d  our  arguments  on  those  incontroverted  facts  only,  we  con- 
sider the  results  which  we  have  derived  from  them,  on  the  whole,  beyond  dispute, 
although  we  shall  always  be  willing  to  modify  some  of  the  details  whenever  their  inac- 
curacy may  be  demonstrated.  We,  for  our  own  part,  have  the  unshaken,  deeply- 
rooted  conviction,  that  every  earnest  exe^on  of  the  human  piind  necessarily  loads 
to  an  increased  and  purer  fear  of  God;  and  even  if  the  abundance  of  light  which 
science  suddenly  pours  forth,  should  at  first  dazzle  the  eye — even  \{  reason,  surprised 
and  amazed  at  its  own  power  and  glory,  should  for  a  time  walk  its  own  path,  apparently 
independent  and  f^ee  from  the  control  of  thet  Universal  Mind,  the  excess  of  light  will 
gradually  subside  into  a  serene  brightness,  and  reason  will,  in  more  perfect  harmony, 
ally  itself  to  Him,  of  whom  it  is  a  part.  Only  let  the  research  be  calm  and  unpreju- 
diced, humble  and  modest— only  let  ^  the  axe  not  boast  itself  against  Him  who  works 
with  it." 

The  Pentatench  ha?  i^  three-fold  end;  it  i?  intended  to  show,  first,  God  as  the 
Creator  and  Kuler  Qf  th^  World;  secondly,  to  define  the  position  of  Israel  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth;  and,  thirdly,  to  explain  the  organization  of  the  Hebrews  as  a 
theocratical  monarchy  ^fter  their  conquest  of  Palestine.  Such  is  the  aim;  such  are  the 
leading  ideas  pf  the  Books  of  M^ses.  These  principles  they  unfold  and  carry  out 
with  minute  consistency,  wjiilst  all  pther  portions  are  only  introduced  to  throw 
light  upon  them.  They  constitute  the  essence  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation;  they  are 
its  exclusive  characteristics,  which  are  found  in  no  other  work  which  man  possesses. 
The  Scriptures  proclaimed  those  spiritual  and  moral  truths,  which  will  be  acknow- 
ledged in  all  ages;  and  they  proclaimed  them  at  a  time  when  the  whole  earth  was 
shrouded  in  mental  darkness.  But  it  is  quite  different  with  the  scientific  trutlis.  The 
people  of  Israel,  although  favoured  as  the  medium  of  higher  religious  enlightenment, 
remained,  in  all  respects,  a  common  member  in  the  family  of  nations,  subject  to 
the  same  laws  of  progress,  left  to  the  same  exertions,  adhering  to  their  former  notions 

>  Plato,  Phaedon,  87— «a 
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and  habits  of  thoogbt,  rectified  by  their  faith  only  in  so  fSfff  as  to  harmonise  with  the 
pore  doctrine  of  monotheism  and  the  absolate  rule  of  a  jnst  Proyidence.  Hence,  for 
instance,  Moses  did  not  abolish  the  **  avenge  of  blood/'  although  he  materially  modi- 
fied it;  nor  did  he  command  monogamy,  although  he  evidently  encouraged  it;  he 
retained  the  phylacteries,  which  he,  however,  divested  of  all  superstitions  elements; 
and  he  cnrdained,  in  common  with  almost  all  heathen  legislators,  the  sanctification  of 
all  first-bom  of  men  and  animals,  and  all  first-fruits,  although  he  made  this  law  sub- 
servient to  the  purposes  of  his  theocracy.'  But  the  law  is  inexorable  in  punishing 
witchcraft,  necromancy,  divination,  enchantment,  or  any  other  appeal  to  the  power  of 
spirits,  because  this  would  have  endangered  the  principal  idea  of  the  legislation;  it 
would  have  defiled  the  purity  of  monotheism.' 

The  Bible  was  not  even  intended  to  supersede  science,  but  only  to  control  it;  faith 
should  not  awe  reason,  but  guide  it,  and  protect  its  daring  flight  from  degrading 
aberrations.  The  Israelites  were  to  enter  the  lists  with  all  other  nations  in  every 
worldly  progress,  in  sciences  and  discoveries;  they  were  to  exert  their  intellects;  they 
were  "  to  study  day  and  night** :  far  from  imagining  that  they  had,  by  an  act  of  grace 
and  without  their  co-operation,  received  all  the  treasures  of  thought  from  God,  they 
were  to  strive  and  <*  to  dig  for  wisdom  and  knowledge  more  than  for  riches."  If  the 
minds  were  to  be  shielded  against  stagnation,  new  channels  of  mental  acti>-ity  were  to 
be  opened  to  them  after  they  had  been  set  at  rest  about  the  great  and  mysterious 
'problems  of  the  creating  and  ruling  power  of  the  Universe.  Therefore  we  constantly 
find,  both  in  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament,  in  worldly  and  scientific  matters,  a  very 
close  analogy  to  the  ideas  of  the  respective  times  and  nations;  the  Biblical  writers 
adopt,  in  these  respects,  not  only  the  ordinary  phraseology,  but  they  can  express  but 
the  general  notions,  of  those  whose  religious  conduct  they  intended  to  regulate  or  to 
correct.  The  Hebrews  had,  indeed,  no  predilection  for  positioe  sciences;  they  were  of 
a  reflective,  intuitive  nature;  they  delighted  in  religious  speculation;  external  observa- 
tion and  scientific  combination  were  not  in  their  mental  disposition.  At  no  period, 
therefore,  did  the  natural  sciences  flourish  among  them;  and  though  they  excelled  all 
nations  in  sublimity  of  thought,  they  were  inferior  to  all  in  practical  studies;  their 
life  was  too  much  directed  to  the  higher  aims  of  truth,  to  leave  much  leisure  for  curi- 
osity or  expediency;  and  if  they  obtained  some  scanty  scientific  results,  they  soon  forced 
them  under  the  dominion  of  religion,  and  made  them  assume  an  unsecular  character. 
We  are  well  aware  of  the  opinion  of  certain  schools,  that  the  intellect  of  man  was, 
before  the  Fall,  able  to  penetrate  into  all  truth,  but  that,  by  his  sin  and  disobedience, 
the  book  of  nature  was  sealed  up  to  him;  we  know  that  many  even  maintain,  that 
God  revealed  to  the  first  man  tl^e  origin  and  the  wonders  of  Creation,  and  that  this 
knowledge  was  by  tradition  preserved  among  all  the  nations  of  the  East;  whence  they 
account  for  the  numerous  analogies  in  the  ancient  cosmogonies;  we  know  that  it  is  fre- 
quently added,  that  God  imparted  that  revelation,  not  in  the  Hebrew  tongue,  but  in  that 
**  one  language**  which  was  spoken  on  the  whole  earth  before  the  dispersion  of  nations 
(xL  1);  and  that,  by  the  transfusion  into  the  Hebrew  language,  many  ideas  and  truths 
hare  been  lost:  but  whether  the  Hebrew  historian  entertained  such  notions,  it  is 
absolutely  impossible  to  prove  from  his  words;  and  we  cannot  accept  dogmatical 
theories  precariously  erected  upon  the  tottering  basis  of  fantastical  conjectures.  Even 
the  account  of  the  Creation  is  not  introduced  in  order  to  afford  information  on  physical 
problems,  hut  to  form  a  basis  for  the  institution  of  the  Sabbath;*  and  as  the  Sabbath 
is  a  chief  foundation  for  the  whole  Law,  so  the  Creation  is  the  basis  of  the  whole  system 
of  Biblical  history.    This  constitutes  one  of  the  most  essential  differences  between  the 

»  See  Commentary  on  Exod.  pp.  185,      12;  comp.  Conmientary  on  Exod.  pp.  3S(^ 
220,  223,  370,  391,  et  aeq.  425. 

»  See  Lev.  xix.  81;  xx.  6;  xviil  10—         ♦  Exod.xx.  11. 
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Hebrew  and  other  cosmogonies.  The  Scriptores  hare,  from  thebr  beginning,  a  fixed 
spiritual  end;  the  narrativo  has  an  ideal  tendency;  it  is  not  inserted  for  its  own  sake^ 
bat  to  prove  a  great  truth,  and  to  support  a  sublime  precept;  it  is  represented  as  histo- 
rical, but  it  has  a  philosophical  back-ground;  its  interpretatipn  must  be  literal,  but  it 
yet  borrows  some  celestial  light  from  the  great  source  of  eternal  truth.  These  remarks 
suffice  to  explain  why  the  Mosaic  records  begin  with  a  cosmogony;  it  is  not  merely  an 
accommodation  to  the  usual  forms  of  eastern  religious  codes;  it  has  not  directly  the 
aim  of  justifying  the  expulsion  of  the  Canaanites  from  Palestine,  and  its  occupation 
by  the  Israelites,  to  whom  God,  **  the  possessor  of  heaven  and  earth,"  granted  it  by  His 
profound  will;  it  i|9  but  partially  designed  to  illustrate  the  connection  of  the  Abraham- 
itcs  with  the  whole  human  fan^ly;  it  is  much  more  calculated  to  show  that  the  God  of 
Israel  is  identical  with  the  Creator  of  the  Universe;  that  the  World  existed  not  from 
eternity;  and  that  the  whole  aim  and  gpal  of  £dl  physical  existence  are  spiritual  rest  and 
mental  elevation.* — Bacon  already  saw  the  great  danger  of  the  attempt  to  find  natural 
philosophy  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  or  the  Book  of  Job;  he  called  it  a  deification 
of  error,  and  **  a  seeking  of  the  living  among  the  dead";  he  considered  those  who  in- 
dulged in  it,  guilty  of  much  levity;  and  denounced  it  with  all  the  vigour  of  his  mind, 
because  he  was  convinced  that  it  produces  '*  not  only  a  phantastical  philosophy,  but  abo 
an  heretical  religion."  Humboldt  expresses,  in  more  than  one  place,  similar  views; 
he  urges,  that  there  exists  no  primitive  physical  science  revealed  to  the  first  generations 
of  men,  no  natural  wisdom  of  first  nations,  obscured  by  sin  and  crime,  or  later  civili- 
zation; SQch  views,  dictated  by  faith,  are  not  sanctioned  by  science.  He  observes,-^ 
that,  indeed,  an  overwhelming  feeling  of  the  unity  of  the  powers  of  nature  rises  even 
in  the  bosom  of  the  savage;  but  that  feeling  is  widely  different  from  the  attempt  at 
comprehending  the  connection  of  the  phenomena  by  ideas;  such  conceptions  are  the 
result  of  continued  observations  and  patient  combinations;  of  a  protracted  contact  of 
men  with  the  external  world;  not  of  one  nation,  bat  of  mutual  interchange  of  opinions, 
and  of  an  extensive  international  intercourse.*  **  Indistinct  conjectures  and  imperfect 
inductions  are  gradually  replaced  by  clear  and  weU  defined  conceptions.  The  dogmatic 
views  of  past  centuries  will  then  survive  only  in  popular  prejudices  and  in  certain  disci- 
plines which,  conscious  of  their  weakness,  are  eager  to  shroud  themselves  in  darkness."* 

If  the  Seriplui^  ^p]7»  that  they  contain  the  complete  system  of  theology  necessary 
to  the  soul  of  man,  they  never  intimate,  that  they  embrace  all  the  sciences  accessible  to 
his  mmd;  they  leave  to  the  latter  an  infinite  extent  and  surface  beyond  their  pages; 
they  aUow  to  the  intellect  endl^s  scope,  for  labour,  and  research,  and  progress, — bat 
they  have,  in  some  measure,  reserved  to  themselv^  the  test  of  truth  and  error,  and 
have  assigned  to  the  human  understanding  the  boundary,  beyond  which  it  is  not  p^- 
mitted  to  travel. 

Now,  the  results  of  the  physical  sciences  regarding  the  Creation  have  not  to  fear  that 
test;  they  have  not  trespassed  that  boundary.  They  do  not  in  the  least  contradict  the 
three  chief  principles  of  the  Pentateuch;  they  have,  in  fact,  only  reference  to  the  first 
of  them,  to  God  as  Creator  and  Ruler  of  the  World.  But  they  are  so  far  from  weaken- 
ing this  truth,  that  they  have,  indeed,  become  one  of  its  most  powerful  and  most  sub- 
stantial supports.  Every  inch  which  the  geologist  descends  into  the  depth  of  the  earth, 
proclaims  to  the  astonished  eye  the  secret  working  of  an  omnipotent  Creator;  every 
star  which  the  magic  power.of  the  telescope  reveals  to  the  astronomer  in  the  realms  of 
space,  preaches  with  overwhelming  eloquence  the  unspeakable  glory  of  an  aU-wise 
Governor.  Does  it  derogate  from  the  grandeur  of  the  Eternal,  if  He  has  watched  over 
the  progress  of  our  planet  for  miUions  of  years  instead  of  a  few  millenniums  ?  or  if 
our  earth  is  only  as  a  sand-corn  among  the  numberless  worlds  which  His  power  has 
created  ?  The  oldeat  and  the  youngest  of  the  naturalsci^ces,  astronomy  and  geology, 
«  See  notes  on  ii.  1—3.  «  Kosmos,  il  U7.  »  lb.,  i  6. 
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80  far  from  being  dangerous  to  the  notion  of  a  Uniyersal  Mind,  are  pecoliarly  calcniated 
to  lead  back  the  wandering  intellect  to  religious  emotions;  they  spontaneously  assume  the 
dignity  of  sacred  sciences;  the  student  rises  from  them  hallowed  and  elevated;  they  seem, 
indeed,  proyidentially  destined  to  engage  the  present  century  so  powerfully,  that  the 
ideal  majesty  of  infinite  time  and  endless  space  might  counteract  that  low  and  narrow 
materialism  which  threatens  to  bury  all  the  sublimest  aspirations  of  onr  divine  nature  in 
the  common  gulph  of  selfishness  and  worldliness,  and  which  prompts  man,  '*  the  feeble 
tenant  of  an  hour,**  to  regard  himself,  in  the  pride  of  his  property  or  the  ranity  of  his 
knowledge,  as  the  master  of  creation;  though — 

**  Man's  noisy  years  seem  moments  in  the  being 
Of  the  eternal  silence.''  * 
And  it  is  the  dnty  of  Biblical  interpretation,  with  a  vigilant  and  prospective  eye, 
**  Heart  within,  and  God  o*erhead,"  to  watch  over  those  precious  boons,  and,  for  their 
defence,  to  borrow  weapons  from  every  accessible  store-house. 

We  have  thus  shown,  by  positive  argument,  that  a  conciliation  between  the  Bible  and 
the  natural  sciences  is  impossible:  but,  in  order  to  give  another  proof  that  we  are  per- 
fectly impartial;  that  we  have  no  other  end  but  the  truth;  and  that  we  have  considered 
this  important  object  in  all  its  bearings,  we  deem  it  necessary  to  conclude  with  a  review 
of  the  various  attempts  which  have  been  qiade  to  effisct  that  harmony,  and  to  show  that 
all  these  efforts  have  signally  failed.  This  negative  part  will  complete  our  task,  and 
will,  we  trust,  remove  every  nncertainty  which  might  still  linger  in  the  reader's  mind, 
and  might  cause  him  to  hesitate  as  to  his  final  judgment  For  we  shall  prove,  that 
some  of  those  attempts  are  specioi:^,  others  futile,  but  all  utterly  untenable. 

Vm.— BEVIEW  OF  CONCILIATIONS  HITHERTO  ATTEMPTED. 

We  may  be  permitted  to  pass  over  the  strangely  sceptical,  but  perfectly  ungrounded, 
opinions,  that  our  present  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  language  is  insu/ficient  for  an 
accurate  understanding  of  the  Biblical  narrative;'  or  that  the  Hebrew  text  is  grossly 
corrupted  by  several  erroneous  and  absurd  glosses,  which  by  mistake  have,  ho  the 
course  of  transcription,  been  inserted  in  the  Biblical  narrative  by  ancient  copyists.* 
These  opinions  evade  the  question  rather  than  solve  it;  and  we  proceed  to  mention 
the  following  more  positive  interpretations: — 

1.  The  world  was  really  and  literally  created  in  six  days.  This  opinion  is,  we 
believe, sufiSciently  refuted  by  the  preceding  remarks;^  it  is  made  absolutely  impossible 
by  the  indisputable  results  of  all  the  combined  natural  sciences.  The  attempt  to  raise 
that  opinion  to  a  dogma  would  totally  estrange  all  reflective  minds  and  the  men  of 
science  from  the  Biblical  records;  it  would  compel  them  to  a  decision  by  no  means 
favourable  to  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures;  and  would  for  ever  destroy  that  nwrai 
influence  which  they  are  so  eminently  calculated  to  exercise.  It  is,  therefore,  unne- 
cessary to  urge  minor  difficulties;  for  instance,  bow  vegetation  could  thrive  before  the 
existence  of  the  sun;*  how  we  can  reconcile  the  established  fact,  that  both  plants,  and 
fishes,  and  other  animals  are,  in  consequence  of  th^r  peculiar  structure  and  entire  ana- 
tomy, confined  within  precise  geographical  boundaries,  beyond  which  they  cannot  live, 
with  the  statement  that  all  trees  and  all  animals  were  combined  in  Paradise;*  and  how 
these  beings  conld  afterwards  find  their  way  to  the  different,  and  oflen  very  distant,  zones 
and  climes  adapted  to  their  various  organisms.  These  and  many  other  difficulties,  to 
which  we  have  already  alluded,  prove  undeniably  that  the  literal  acceptation  of  the 
text  is  incompatible  with  the  fundamental  results  of  the  natural  sciences, 

H.  In  order  to  gain  scope  for  the  geological  epochs,  many  critics  have  propoeed  to 

*  Wordsworth.  '  pp.6— 18. 

*  Thus,  for  instance,  Babbage.  *  vers.  II,  12, 16. 

*  Granville  Penn  and  others.  *  ii  9, 19, 20. 
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interpret  the  term  "day"  (DV)  W  a  period,  or  an  ini^iie  qpocK  Bat  this  Is 
equally  inadmissible.  In  oar  plain,  purely  historical,  and  calm  narrative,  this  meta- 
phorical use  of  the  word  is  rendered  impossible  by  the  repeated  phrase — **  And  evening 
was,  and  morning  wa^"  both  forming  quq  neural  day.  Nor  can  the  circumstance, 
that  on  the  fourth  day  only  the  sun  was  created  to  divide  the  day  from  the  night,^ 
prove  that  the  word  **  day "  denotes,  in  the  preceding  verses  at  least,  an  unlimited 
time;  if  it  means  da}^  in  one  vers^,  it  has  the  same  signification  throughout  the  whole 
narrative,  or  we.shoi^  be  obliged  to  take  the  day  of  Sabbath*  likewise  as  ^a  period 
of  rest"  This  has,  indeed,  sometimes  been  done,  even  in  recent  works.'  It  is  main- 
tained that  the  work  of  Redemption  is  the  work  of  God's  Sabbath-day,  and  that  the 
Sabbath  of  man  is  a  miniature  imitation  of  this  seventh  period,  just  as  a  map  may  be 
a  faithful,  though  small  copy  of  the  countries  represented.  But  if  the  ''rest**  of  God  is 
intended  as  the  type  of  the  human  Sabbath,  it  must  in  every  way  be  adapted  to  man's 
capability  and  condition;  it  is  a  mere  fiction,  to  say,  that  **  the  work  of  Redemption'*  is, 
in  the  Old  Testament,  represented  as  **  the  work  of  God's  Sabbath";  and  what,  we  ask, 
will  become  of  Biblical  interpretation,  if  such,  rules  are  unhesitatingly  applied,  which, 
in  the  exposition  of  any  other  book,  would  be  denounced  as  preposterous,  or  dismissed 
with  a  smile — if  the  word  "  day  "  is.  interpreted  to  mean  four-and-twenty  hours,  and 
in  the  very  same  verse  is  made  to  signify  a  hundred  thousand  years?  The  poetical 
sentence,  '*  A  thousand  years  are,  in  the  eyes  of  God,  as  one  day,"^  describes  simply 
the  eternity  of  Qod^  which  knows  no  tim^  and  has  no  limit;  and  its  metaphorical 
character  is  unraistakeably  expressed  in  the  parallel  passage — **  One  day  is  with  the 
Lord  as  a  thousand  years."  •  We  speak,  indeed,  of  the  •*  morning  "  or  "  evening  "  of  life ; 
but  such  figurative  expressions  prove  as  little  for  the  ordinary  usage  of  the  word  day^ 
as  those  Biblical  metaphors,  "  the  day  of  perdition,"'  **  of  darkness,"'  or  •*  of  distress  ;"• 
the  "  day  of  revenge,"*  or  **of  Divine  wrath ;"'*»  the  " day  of  war,""  •♦of  help  and 
rescue;"'*  or  the  frequent  phrase,  *' in  that  day."'?  All  these  terms  occur  only  in 
poetical  or  prophetic  portions,  where  a  misconception  is  entirely  impossible.  The 
**  day  of  the  departure  from  Egypt,"  '^  or  "  the  day  of  Egypt,"**  means  strictly  the  day 
of  the  exodus  itself,  which  was  the  time  of  Israel's  greatest  glory,  oc  the.  time  when  God 
smote  all  the  firstborn  of  the  Egyptians.'^  In  a  similar  manner  a  great  number  of 
analogous  passages  are  to  be  explained.'^  The  word  D V3,  ♦'  in  the  day,"  is  sometimes 
used  as  a  conjunction  of  time,  in  the  general  sense  of  tpA«n;'*.  but  D\^  alone  is  in  no 
prosaical  part  of  the  Scriptures  applied  in  a  similar  signification.  The  first  creative 
act  of  God.  was  the  production  of  matter;  a  word,  a  thought  sufficed;  it  was  the  in- 
troductory work  of  the  first  day;  and  the  command  that  light  should  appear  was  pro- 
nounced in  a  subsequent  part  of  the  same  day.  As  the  end  of  the  creation  was  order, 
life,  and  beauty,  the  production  of  the  chaos  did  not  occupy  a  day  for  itself,  but  formed 
the  starting-point  from  which,  the  cosmogony  at  once  passed  to  the  origin  oC  universal 

»  ver.  U.  "  HOS.X.  14;  Amosi  U;  Zech.xiv.3; 

*  ii.  2, 3.  Job  xxxviiL  23» 
»  See,  for  instence,  Hugh  MiU^r,  Tes-  "  Isa.  xljx.  8. 

timonv  of  the  Rocks,  p.  153;.  Donald  "  «inn   DV^;  Isa.  xxiil  15;    xxviL 

Macaonaldj  Creation    and  the  Fall,  p.  12, 13;  Jer.  iv.  9,  etc. 

105—107;  Dditzch,  Genes.,  p.  6L  **  Deut.  xvi.  3.    CJomp.  Ikod.  xii.  51, 

*  P8.XC4.  xiii.  4;  Jer.  vii.22. 
»  2  Pet.iii.8.  »*  Ezek.iptx.9. 

*  Deut.  xxxii.  35;  Jer.  x.lvi  21 ;  comp.  '•  Num.  iii.  13,  viii.  17. 

Ps.  cxxxvii.  7.  "1  Sam.  xv.  35,  xxviL  1 ;  Ps.  Ixxviii. 

'  Jobxv.23;  Ps.xxvil5.  42;  Isa. xiiu 6, 9,  etc 

*  Gen.  XXXV.  3;  Ps.  xx.  3.  "  Gen.  il  4,  iii.  6,  v.  1,  2.  Comp,  Ezod. 

*  Isa.  xxxiv.  8,  Ixiil  4;  Jer.  xvii.  18;      ix.  18;  2  Sam.  xxiL  1,  19;  see  especially 
Joel  i.  15,  ii.  1.  Eccl.  xii.  3  (DVaX  compared  with  Ter.  1 

>*  Lament,  ii  1, 21, 22 ;  Zeph.  L 18,  ii.  3.      (HSHH  Vy*), 
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light  Whatever  efforts  have  been  made  to  prove  that  the  days  here  represent  periods, 
the  advocates  of  this  opinion  have  not  been  able  to  bring  forward  one  single  plau- 
sible argument;^  unless  it  be  considered  in  harmonj  with  the  Biblical  notions  of 
Divine  omnipotence,  that  God  created  the  light,  or  the  heaven,  or  the  dry  land,  in  a 
period  of  50,000  or  100,000  years;  of  that  Omnipotence  which  ^  commands,  and  it 
exists."  The  term  **  evening  and  morning "  describes  indispntably  the  lapse  of  one 
complete  day,  or  of  fonr-and-twenty  hours*  and  this  cycle  of  hours  elapses,  even  if 
there  were  no  sun  to  mark  it.  '  Sun  and  moon  do  not  make  the  day;  they  only  govern 
it.**  And  as  there  were  days  and  nights  before  the  creation  of  the  sun  and  the  moon, 
so  there  will  be,  at  the  end  of  time,  light  without  the  luminaries  which  diffuse  it;  as 
is  distinctly  stated,  both  in  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament." 

3.  Hugh  Miller  once  believed  that  the  **  six  days  "  were  ordinary  days  of  twenty-four 
hours  each,  and  that  the  lalest  of  the  geologic  ages  was  separated  by  a  great  chaotic  gap 
from  our  own.  But  at  that  time  his  labours  as  a  practical  geologist  had  been  restricted 
to  the  palaeozoic  and  Secondary  Bocks;  later,  however,  he  directed  his  attention  to  the 
more  recent  formations  also,  and  studied  their  peculiar  organisms;  and  his  unavoidable 
conclusions  were,  that  **  for  many  ages  ere  man  was  ushered  into  being,  not  a  few  of 
his  humble  contemporaries  of  the  fields  and  woods  enjoyed  life  in  their  present  haunts, 
and  that  for  thousands  of  years  anterior  to  even  their  appearance,  many  of  the  existing 
molluscs  lived  In  our  seas;"  and,  consequently,  he  since  then  accepted  the  six  days  of 
creation  as  vasdy  extended  periods^  perhaps  **  millenniams  of  centuries."**  We  have 
introduced  this  opinion  as  a  type  of  many  similar  views.  It  is  perfectly  unworthy  of 
Biblical  science,  constantly  to  modify  the  interpretation  according  to  the  successive 
and  varying  results  of  other  sciences,  just  as  if  the  Biblical  text  were  composed  of  in- 
definite and  vague  hierogljrphics,  capable  of  every  possible  construction;  it  is  a  most 
objectionable  practice  to  make  the  Hebrew  narrauve  subservient  to  all  the  fluctuating 
moTcments  of  heterogeneous  studies,  which  are  based  upon  premises  perfectly  different 
from  the  Biblical  notions,  and  which,  as  systematic  sciences,  neither  derive  support 
from  them,  nor  require  their  authority  and  sanction.  Scientific  honesty  and  manlj 
firmness  prescribe  a  far  different  conduct,  at  once  more  simple  and  more  decided. 
Let  the  true  and  authentic  sense  of  the  Biblical  narrative  be  ascertained  with  all  pos- 
sible assistance  of  learning  and  philological  knowledge:  independently  of  this,  let  the 
other  sciences  bearing  on  the  subject  be  zealously  studied;  and  then  let  the  results  of 
both  researches  be  compcu-ed,  without  bias  and  without  anxious  timidity.  If  careful 
geological  studies  press  upon  the  mind  the  conviction,  that  even  the  present  epoch 
commenced  many  ages  before  the  appearance  of  man  on  earth;  let  it  be  admitted, 
without  unavailing  reluctance,  that  the  Mosaic  record  speaks  of  a  creation  in  six  days, 
which  is  irreconcilable  with  those  investigations,  since  it  is  philologically  impossible  to 
understand  the  word  **  day  "  in  this  section  in  any  other  sense  but  a  period  of  twenty- 
four  hours.  Thus  geology  preserves  its  legitimate  freedom,  and  the  Bible  is  liberated 
from  the  trammels  of  an  irrational  mode  of  interpretation.  That  this  conflict  does  not 
affect  the  moral  and  religious  teaching  of  the  Scriptures,  has  already  been  urged  and 
explained. 

4.  But  the  device  Uiat  the  days  denote  epochs,  is  not  only  arbitrary,  but  ineffective; 
for  the  six  <'  epochs"  of  the  Mosaic  creation  correspond  in  no  manner  with  the  gradual 
formation  of  the  cosmos.  More  than  one  attempt  has,  however,  been  made  to  show 
this  agreement;  but  they  crumble  into  nothing  at  the  slightest  touch.  Geologists  and 
astronomers  have  divided  the  six  days  between  themselves,  and  both  of  them  have 

^  See,  for  instance,  Delitzch,  Genesis,  ^  Isa.lx.  19;  Revel,  xxi.  23. 

p. 61, 62;  MacdoMold,  ibid,  p.  92—108.  **  See  Testimon/  of  the  Rocks,  x.  zi. 

*  yv)fiiiiispow\  Me  n»le  on  1.3— 5.  121,  \2^ 
«  i.  16. 
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limited  themseWefl  to  those  three  days,  vfhichy  they  thought,  alone  fell  within  their  pro- 
vince. The  same  distingnished  geologist  to  whom  we  have  already  alluded,  found  himself 
called  upon  only  to  account  for  the  third,  fifth,  and  sixth  day  of  the  creative  week. 
They  correspond,  in  his  opinion,  with  the  three  great  divisions  of  the  geological  strata, 
in  such  manner  that  the  oldest,  or  palaeozoic  division,  is  identical  with  the  third  day, 
or  the  period  of  plants;  the  middle,  or  Secondary  series,  with  the  fifth  day,  or  the 
epoch  of  the  great  aea  monsters  and  whale-like  reptiles ;  and  the  later,  or  Tertiary 
fossiliferouB  beds,  with  the  sixth  day,  or  the  age  of  the  beasts  of  the  field  and  of  man,^ 
This  view  might,  at  first  glance,  appear  inviting;  it  captivates  by  an  apparently  remark* 
able  coincidence.  But  the  resemblance  is  deceptive;  it  is  limited  to  the  mere  outlines 
and  general  characteristics,  and  ceases  entirely  in  the  more  detailed  application.  The 
objections  which  a  more  careful  consideration  brings  to  light  are  insurmountable.  That 
view  is  based  upon  the  erroneous  assumption,  that  the  **  days"  of  creation  are  periods  of 
vast  duration;  it  violently  dismembers  the  kix  days  into  two  unconnected  periods; 
whereas  the  astronomical  and  geological  days  belong  inseparably  together,  since  the 
earth  is  an  integral  part  of  the  astral  systems;  and  it  confounds  the  predominant  or 
prominent  organic  creatures  with  the  origin  of  the  other,  though  perhaps  less  numerous, 
species;  for  there  existed  shells,  fishes,  and  reptiles  long  before  the  period  of  the  plants 
which  we  find  compressed  in  the  Carboniferous  beds;  and  yet,  according  to  the  Biblical 
record,  the  fishes  and  reptiles  were  created  on  the  fifth  and  sixth,  the  plants  on  the  third 
day.  This  circumstance  is  fatal  to  the  view  in  question,  which,  indeed,  stands  in  a  de- 
cided conflict  with  the  spirit  of  our  narrative:  for  the  Bible  lays  the  principal  stress,  not 
upon  "  the  amazing  development  of  the  plants  during  the  protracted  teons  of  the  Car- 
boniferous period,"  but  upon  the  order  in  which  the  plants,  the  fishes,  and  the  other 
animals  were  successively  produced;  the  first  and  smallest  **  creeping  thing  that  creeps 
upon  the  earth"  was  brought  forth  later  than  those  huge  and  enormous  trees,  whose 
gigantic  structure  fills  us  with  astonishment  This  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Bible,  which 
can  never  be  argued  away  by  any  geological  theory. 

ft.  But,  according  to  that  explanation,  it  remained  to  account  for  the  astronomical 
part  of  the  first  chapter.  In  order  to  effect  this,  the  same  scholar  has  not  only  revived, 
but  developed  with  greater  copiousness,  a  conjecture  which  we  had  hoped  was  ^t  last 
numbered  among  the  errors  of  the  past  It  is  asserted,'  that  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars 
may  have  been  created  long  before,  though  it  was  not  until  the  fourth  period  of  crea- 
tion that  they  bet^ame  visible  from  the  earth's  surface;  since  the  Bible  describes,  **not 
what  was,  but  what  seemed  to  he,  and  what  optically  appeared."  For  it  is  further  main- 
tained, that  the  description  of  the  first  chapter  is  the  result  of  actual  optical  vision ; 
that,  in  the  same  manner  as  Moses  was  shown  the  pattern  of  the  holy  Tabernacle  and 
its  vessels,'  he  saw  "  by  vision  the  pattern  of  those  successive  pre-Adamic  creatures, 
animal  and  vegetable,  through  which  our  world  was  fitted  up  as  a  place  of  human 
habitation";  it  is  believed  that  "  the  drama  of  creation  has  been  opticaUy  described, 
because  it  was  in  reality  visionaUy  revealed";  and  that  this  was  done  because  the  com- 
munication of  the  correct  scientific  theory  of  Galileo  and  Newton  would  have  been 
disbelieved  or  rejected,  as  contradictory  to  the  evidence  of  the  senses. — What  a  com- 
plicated tissue  of  conjectures  and  assumptions!  It  is,  indeed,  very  difficult  to  conceive 
by  what  miracle  Moses  could  have  enjoyed  that  extraordinary  privilege  which  this 
theory  claims  for  him;  it  is  beyond  the  capability  of  man  to  inquire  how  Moses  could 
actually,  standing  on  some  elevation  above  our  planet,  have  seeuj  "  in  a  great  air- 
drawn  panorama,"  the  creation  of  light,  of  the  firmament,  of  the  sun  and  the  stars,  of 

>  See  Hugh  Miller,  Testimony  of  the  *  For   instance,    by    Granville  Penn, 

Rocks,  135—152,  169—169;    see,  also,  Moses  Stuart,  Kurtz,  and  H.  Miller. 

McCausland,  Sermons  in  Stones,  pp.  92  '  Comparo  Exod.  txir,  9, 40;  zxvi.  30; 

—200,  xxvii.l8. 
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the  earth  itself  with  its  sacoessiye  strata  and  its  numberless  tenants}  and  in  what 
maimer  he  knew  how  manj  thousand  years  each  "  tableau*'  comprised:  such  ideas  lie 
GO  entirelj  beyond  the  intellect  and  experience  of  man,  and  are  so  utterhf  destitute  of 
every,  the  faintest  and  remotest,  Biblical  foundation,  that  we  should  reproach  ourselves 
with  levity  if  we  attempted  to  enter  fully  into  these  subjects.  Those  who  think  this  re- 
mark too  decided,  may  read  the  pages  in  which  that  imaginary  vision  is  described ;  they 
will  scarcely  believe  that  they  are  on  the  sober  ground  of  science;  they  will  think 
themselves  floating  in  the  aerial  spheres  of  fiction:  they  see  themselves  at  once  intro- 
dnoed  into  an  nntroden  recess  of  the  Midian  desert;  here  they  behold  Moses;  a  great 
and  terrible  darkness  falls  upon  the  prophet;  he  sees  the  Divine  spirit  moving  on  the 
waters;  he  hears  the  words:  "  In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heavens  and  the 
earth";  nnreckoned  ages  pass  on;  he  hears  again  the  creative  voice:  "Let  there  be 
light";  myriads  of  heavy,  sunless  days  elapse;  the  dim  light  sinks  beneath  the  un- 
defined horizon;  it  again  brightens;  Moses  sees  that  the  lower  stratum  of  the  heavens, 
occupied  in  the  previous  vision  by  seething  steam,  is  clear  and  transparent,  and  only 
in  on  n]^>er  region  do  the  clouds  appear.  Darkness  descends  for  a  third  time  upon 
the  seer;  but  again  tlie  light  rises,  and  there  is  no  longer  an  unbroken  expanse  of  sea. 
**  The  white  surf  breaks,  at  the  distant  horizon,  on  an  insulated  reef^  formed,  mayhap, 
by  the  Silurian  or  Old  Bed  coral  zoophytes  ages  before,  during  the  bygone  yester- 
day." *  And  in  this  manner,  the  author,  though  with  a  rare  charm  of  fascinating 
eloquence,  carries  out  the  visions  of  the  six  days.  Do  such  soaring  flights  of  fiction 
demand  refutation?  They  lie  beyond  the  pale  both  of  science  and  of  criticism,  in  a 
sphere  where  reason  ¥rillingly  resigns  the  sceptre  to  fancy.  And  yet  it  is  of  this 
^panorama  of  creation**  that  Uie  author  contends,  with  a  strange  assurance:  **  I  know 
not  a  single  scientific  truth  that  militates  against  even  the  minutest  or  least  prominent 
of  its  details'*:  though  he  admits,  in  another  place,  that  *'the  Scriptures  have  never 
yet  revealed  a  single  scientific  truth"  ;^  and  describes  those  who  defend  the  plain, 
literal,  and  exclusively  correct  acceptation  of  the  text,  as  men  who  labour  to  **  pledge 
revelation  to  an  astronomy  as  false  as  that  of  the  Buddhist,  Hindu,  or  Old  Teuton.***  The 
few  arguments  which  are  scantily  interspersed  in  these  poetical  descriptions,  vanish 
before  the  slightest  examination.  The  Bible  contains  notions  and  miracles  far  more 
incomprehensible  to  the  human  intellect  than  the  systems  of  Copernicus,  Kepler,  and 
Newton,  or  the  discoveries  of  geologists;  and  yet  it  did  not  hesitate  to  proclaim  them, 
because  it  believed  them  to  be  true. — A  prophetic  vision  which  reveals  past  events  is 
without  example  or  analogy  in  the  whole  range  of  the  Biblical  records. — ^Wherever 
the  Scriptures  intend  to  describe  visions,  they  are  careful  to  introduce  them  in  a  man- 
ner that  they  are  clearly  distinguishable  as  such,  and  can  never  be  confounded  with 
plain  history.  The  prophecies  of  Ezekiel  offer  so  numerous  instances  of  such  visions, 
that  it  suffices  simply  to  refer  to  that  part  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  concession 
which  has  been  made,  that,  in  the  lapse  of  time,  the  prophetic  framework  of  the  nar- 
rative mstj  have  been  lost  or  forgotten,^  shows  the  extreme  weakness  of  the  whole 
theory.—How  could  the  plants  of  the  third  "  period**  have  grown  and  prospered,  if 
the  sun  obtained  his  power  on  the  earth  in  the  fourth  only?  And  to  what  extravagant 
conclusions  will,  at  last,  that  objectionable  mode  of  interpretation  lead?  The  Biblical 
records  are  written  in  the  ordinary  style  of  human  composition,  for  they  were  intended 
for  the  perusal  and  study  of  man.  This  ancient  and  orthodox  principle  must  remain 
oar  supreme  rule  and  guide.  Wherever  we  swerve  fh>m  it  we  are  hopelessly  tossed  on 
the  endless  waves  of  unprofitable  and  often  dangerous  speculation;  we  sow  the  seeds 


*  Hugh  Miller,  loc  dt,  pp.135— 152,      Genesis  of  the  Earth  and  of  Man;  Kurtz, 

159 169  187 l9l;Ba«er,Hebr.MythoL      Bibcl  and  Astronomic,  and  others. 

L63;l>eife«*,Bibl.Dogm.,p.76;/V)0&.  •  P.a65.       •  P.SW.     '  JTtcrte,  p.89. 
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of  interminable  dissensions;  and  we  contribute  to  make  that  book,  which  was  design'i^ 
to  anite  mankind,  the  badge  of  separation  and  animosity.  By  a  simple  and  jadidoas 
system  of  interpretation,  in  which  calm  common  sense  presides,  we  might  hope  to  see 
the  infinite  variety  of  sects  diminished,  and  to  promote  the  reign  of  love  and  concord. 

The  first  chapter  of  Genesis  is,  therefore,  not  a  **  creative  picture,"  but  a  creative 
history;  it  presents  not  a  series  of  **  prophetic  visions  or  tableaux,"  but  of  acts  and 
events;  it  is  neither  ** mythic  poetry,"  nor  **a  hieroglyph,"  nor  an  "apologue";  but, 
what  it  has  always  struck  every  plain  and  unprejudiced  reader  to  be,  a  simple  prose 
narrative,  though  sometimes  rising  to  the  boundaries  of  the  migestic  and  the 
sublime. 

O.  Another  specious  conciliation  of  the  astronomical  part  of  the  first  chapter  with 
science  has  been  attempted.  It  is  urged  that,  according  to  the  theory  of  Laplace, 
between  the  formation  of  the  earth  and  that  of  the  sun  in  its  final  state,  lies  the  origin 
of  the  two  nearer  planets,  Venus  and  Mercury;  and  that,  therefore,  the  sun  receiyed  its 
complete  and  permanent  form  on  the  fourth  dtkj  only,  whilst  the  earth  existed  before 
that  period.*  It  has,  indeed,  been  seriously  asserted,  that  the  system  of  Laplace  is 
implied  in  the  Bible.*  But,  according  to  this  hypothesis,  all  the  planets  which  He 
beyond  the  earth  (Mars,  Jupiter,  Saturn,  etc.)  were  completed  before  the  earth 
detached  itself;  that  is,  a  number  oi  starg  existed  before  the  earth;  and  yet,  according 
to  the  Biblical  narrative,  the  stars  were  created  only  on  thefowrth  day,  whilst  the  earth 
appeared  on  the  second.  For  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  the  Bible  nowhere  makes  a 
distinction  between  planets  and  fixed  stars;  and  that,  although  Mercury  and  Venus, 
as  well  as  Mars  and  the  more  distant  planets,  stand,  in  their  general  character,  on  the 
same  line  with  the  earth,  the  Bible  opposes  them,  under  the  denomination  of  stars,  to 
our  planet.  And  where  does  the  text  imply  the  least  allasion  to  a  gradual  formation 
of  the  sun?  The  latter  shines  forth  at  once,  and  on  the  command  of  God,  as  the  lord 
of  the  firmament,  as  the  light-clad  ruler  of  the  day! 

V.  From  very  early  times,  it  has  been  justly  supposed,  that  the  first  verse  of  our 
Book  describes  the  creation  of  matter,  or  of  the  universe  in  general;  whilst  the  follow- 
ing part  of  the  chapter  treats  of  the  arrangement  and  distribution  of  matter,  of  the 
formation  of  the  earth,  and  of  the  beings  which  people  it  This  opinion  was  entertained 
by  many  of  the  early  fathers  of  the  church;'  and  has  been  adopted  by  many  later 
theologians  and  critics.*  Now,  most  of  the  modem  followers  of  this  opinion,  believe 
that  an  infinite  interval  of  time  elapsed  between  the  creation  of  matter  recorded  in  the 
first  verse,  and  the  formation  of  the  universe  in  its  present  admirable  order,  a  period 
sufficiently  extensive  to  account  for  the  various  and  repeated  changes,  both  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  earth,  and  the  sidereal  systems;  so  that,  in  fact,  the  6rst  chapter  of  Genesia 
does  not  fix  the  antiquity  of  the  globe  at  alL^  Bat  this  supposition  is  absolutely  un- 
tenable, from  the  following  reasons: — 1.  The  second  verse,  beginning  with  and  or  Imt 
the  earth  QnKni),  stands  evidently  in  a  very  close  connection  with  the  preceding  verse, 
the  contents  of  which  it  qualifies  and  defines,  describing  the  state  of  the  earth  in  its 
chaotic  confusion,  and  leaving  the  "heaven"  (that  is,  all  the  stellar  hosts)  to  a  later 
consideration.  The  connecting  particle  and  (1)  expresses  here,  necessarily,  immediate 
sequence;  it  is  inadmissible  to  translate:*  **  But  afterwards  the  earth  became  waste  and 

'  Reinsch^  Schoepfung,  p.  65.  Wiseman  (Lectures  on  the    Gonnexion 

*  Kurtz,  Bibol  und  Astronomic,  p.  341.  between  Science  and  Bevealed  Religion, 

*  Clemens  of  Alexandria,  Origen,Thoo-  L297);  Gcddes,  Edward  King  (Morsels 
doret,  Augustine  (De  Genesi,  Contra  Ma-  of  Criticism,  i.  90);  Buckland,  Baum- 
nich.,  i.  6;  Confession.,  xii  17,  29);  Basil  garten,  and  others. 

THomil.  i  in    Hexahem);     Chr^sostom  *  Which  opinion,  as  far  as  we  know, 

CHom.ii.;  Serm.i.  in  Gen.);  Justm  Mar-  Dr.  Chalmers  was  Uie  first  to  propose,  in 

tyr,  Gregory  Nazianzen,  and  Csesarius.  1804. 

*  For  mstance,  Calvin,  Bishop  Patrick,  *  With  Dathe,  and  others. 
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deioUte*';  it  is,  in  ft  word,  ntterlj  Impossible  to  separate  the  two  first  verses,  and  to 
soppoae  between  them  an  immense  interral  of  time;  this  acceptation  would  not  onlj 
mock  all  sound  principles  of  interpretation;  bat  it  wonld,  Sndl/,  be  in  direct  opposition 
with  Bzodoszx.  11 :  **  For  in  Mix  deoft  the  Lord  made  the  heaven,  and  the  earth,  the  sea 
and  all  that  is  in  them."  3.  In  the  New  Testament  (Matth.  six.  4),  man  is  said  to 
hare  been  created  **  in  the  beginning^  ^;  the  work  of  the  sixth  day  was,  therefore,  be- 
fiered  to  be  co-eral  with  the  time  specified  in  the  first  yerse.*  4.  This  theory  is  of  no 
a?ail  nnlees  it  proTO  the  possibility  of  the  Tegetable  life  found  within  the  earth  in  a 
fossil  state.  Bat  the  light  was  only  prodnced  in  the  first,  and  the  snn  on  the  fourth  day 
of  Ae  creatire  week, — and  not  within  that  indefinite  space  which  preceded  the  latest 
creation; — how  can  we,  therefore,  account  for  the  organic  remains  existing  in  almost 
sU  the  secondary  and  tertiary  strata  of  the  earth  f  The  earth  could  not  hare  been 
cdled  **  dreary  and  empty"*  if  it  teemed  with  life  and  yegetation  long  before  its  pre- 
sent state,  and  was,  then  also,  though  in  an  inferior  degree,  full  of  harmony,  order,  and 
beanty.  Immediately  before  the  appearance  of  man,  there  was  not  even  one  of  those 
trsnsitory  chaotic  periods  which  generally  accompany  the  geological  reyolntions;  for 
many  mammiferous  animals,  as  the  badger,  the  goat,  and  the  wild  cat,  which  were  the 
contemporaries  of  the  extinct  mammoth,  the  bulky  northern  hippopotamus  and  rhino- 
ceros, or  the  massire  northern  elephant  and  tiger,  still  liye  in  our  forests;  and  by  far 
the  greatest  part  of  the  shells  of  that  period  still  people  our  waters.**  The  impossibility 
of  this  hypothesis  will  be  stiU  more  strikingly  obvious,  if  we  consider  another  theoryt 
based,  indeed,  upon  it,  but  more  specifically  developed. 

•.  Whilst  the  word  earth  (f^)  is,  in  the  first  verse,  taken  in  its  usual  and  correct 
meaning,  as  our  whole  planet,  it  is,  in  the  second  and  the  following  verses  of  the  chapter, 
understood  to  express  a  certain  part  of  the  earth  which  God  was  adapting  for  the 
dwelling  of  man;  namely,  a  part  of  Asia^  lying  between  the  Caucasian  ridge,  the 
Caspian  Sea,  and  Tartary  on  the  nordi,  the  Persian  and  Indian  Seas  on  the  south,  and 
the  high  mountain  ridges  on  the  eastern  and  western  flank;  it  is  believed,  that  this  re- 
gion was  first,  by  atmospheric  and  geological  causes  of  previous  operation,  brought  into 
some  kind  of  general  disorder  (produced,  probably,  by  the  subsidence  of  the  region); 
that  extreme  darkness  accompanied  this  phenomenon;  that  gradually  the  atmosphere 
became  pervious  to  light;  that  elevations  of  land  took  place  by  upheaving  igneous  force, 
and  produced  lakes;  that  this  elevated  land  was  instantly  clothed  with  vegetation; 
that,  by  the  fourth  day,  the  atmosphere  over  this  district  had  become  pellucid,  so  that 
the  sun  could  be  seen ;  that  animals  were  produced  by  immediate  creation,  and  in  the 
full  vigour  of  their  natures;  and  that,  lastiy,  man  was  created  to  bo  the  lord  of  this 
district" — Nothing  but  the  respect  due  to  the  pious  and  learned  firamer  of  this  extra- 
ordinary conjecture,  can  justify  its  introduction  in  this  place;  considered  on  its  own 
merits,  it  belongs  to  the  most  haaardons  suppositions,  by  which  the  simplicity  of  the 
•acred  text  has  been  degraded.  It  is  as  singular  as  a  whole,  as  it  is  incongruous  in  its 
parts;  for,  1.  It  is  perfectiy  against  all  laws  of  a  sound  exegesis  to  understand  the  word 
forlA  difierently  in  two  successive  verses;  especially  as  the  second  time  it  evidentiy 
points  back  to  the  same  word  in  the  first  verse.  2.  There  is  not,  in  the  text,  the  least  allu. 
flion  to  any  particular  part  of  the  earth,  as  the  scene  of  creation;  why  should  it  have  been 
the  region  Of  the  Caspian  Sea  rather  than  any  other  part  of  the  globe  ?  Such  deficient 
and  indistinct  statement  we  are  not  permitted  to  suppose.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  understand 
how  just  that  part  of  Central  Asia  retained  an  exceptional  chaotic  dreariness,  whilst 

»  iir  dpxns*  corresponding  to  n^B^"13,  ^^  Comp.  Hugh  Miller,  Testim.  of  the 

in  ver.  1.  Eocks,  127 — 130. 

•  Comp.  W.  E,  TayUr,  Geology,  p.  122.  "  See  Dr.  Pye  Smith,  Holy  Scriptures 

*  Ver.  2,  inSl  ina  and  Geological   Science,  pp.  243—264; 

comp.  pp.  435—465. 
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e^eiTthing  aroimd  it,  and  almost  orer  the  wliole  farface  of  the  esrA,  snifled  in  hemxMty 
and  resounded  with  life.  3.  Whilst  the  formation  of  that  portion  of  Asia  is,  in  itseU; 
represented  as  the  effect  of  natural  causes,  the  aid  of  miracnkms  intervention  is  called 
i|n  for  the  instantaneous  and  perfect  production  of  plants  and  animals.  But,  without 
'enumerating  manj  other  objections,  we  only  remark,  4.  That,  according  to  Uiis  theovy, 
our  chapter  would  not  describe  a  creation  of  the  earth  at  all;  it  would  merelj  namtte 
a  transformation  of  a  certain  part,  a  change,  a  revolution,  such  as  our  planet  has  on- 
dei^gone  in  numerous  oUier  instances,  ''in  different  centres  of  creation,  distinct  fkom 
each  other;**  light,  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  coold  not  be  said  to  have  been  ermU&d^  if 
thej  only  became  viMU>U,  and  penetraUd  through  some  dense  imst  which,  from  certain 
local  reasons,  hovered  over  one  particular  spot  or  tract  of  land.  Instead  of  that  grand, 
majestic,  and  wondwful  act,  depicting  the  origin  of  all  the  numberless  astral  systems* 
our  text  would  allude  to  nothing  more  but  an  **  earthquake,  a  movement  of  the  igneous 
fluid  below." 

•.  It  is,  indeed,  a  veiy  convenient  way  of  restoring  harmony  between  the  Bible  and 
the  natural  sciences  by  asserting,  that  the  production  of  the  starry  hosts,  and  the  ^ 
geological  epochs,  lie  btfore  the  work  of  the  six  days;  by  making  the  first  two  ^ 
a  carte  blanche^  on  which  everything  might  be  crowded,  that  disagrees  either  with 
astronomy  or  geology;  and  by  maintaining  that  the  condition  of  the  eorih,  such  as  it  is 
at  present,  and  as  it  is  adapted  for  human  habitation,  is  the  sole  object  of  oor  chapter. 
Large  volumes  have,  in  this  sense,  been  written  with  much  pomp  of  language,  and 
great  self-sufficiency;  and  that  of  Kurts*  is  inferior  to  few  in  irrational  and  {uretentioas 
deductions.  But  these  scholars  ought  to  see,  that  this  is  not  to  hannonixe,  but  to  se- 
parate; by  such  tactics,  they  tacitly  acknowledge  that  they  despair  of  a  condliatioB; 
they  admit  the  difficulties  in  almost  every  point;  but  forsaking,  by  a  cowardly  zna< 
noBuvre,  the  true  arena  of  the  dispute,  they  intrench  themselves  behind  a  few  harmless 
verses;  but  calm  and  judicious  criticism  protests  both  against  the  stratagem,  and  the 
arguments:  the  former  is  undignified;  and  the  latter  spontaneously  convert  themselves 
into  so  many  proofe  for  the  contrary  opinion.  The  first  chapter  of  (Aeneas  incontestablj 
intends  to  ofier  a  history  of  the  creation  of  heaven  and  earth,  such  as  the  author  be- 
lieved to  be  authentic;  he,  therefore,  commences  with  the  Nothing,  and  then  advances, 
through  the  chaos,  in  progressive  steps  up  to  the  perfection  of  the  universe.  And  all 
this  was  done  during  the  dx  days  which  constitute  the  creative  week,  and  which  include 
that "  beginning  "  when  **  Qod  created  heaven  and  earth.** 

mo.  Another  retreat,  equally  ignominious,  has  been  attempted,  by  the  assertion,  that 
the  Bible  never  endeavours  to  teach  that  which  the  human  mind  is  by  itself  able  to 
discover;  that  it,  therefore,  in  no  way  intended  to  give  information  on  the  origin  of 
the  world,  since  the  natural  sciences  could,  by  due  exertion,  without  extraneoos  aid, 
inrnish  the  necessary  knowledge.'  But  to  what  consequences  does  this  principle  lead? 
Many  parts— nay,  by  far  the  greatest  portion— of  the  moral  precepta  of  the  Bible  have 
been  independently  discovered  and  enforced  by  the  heathen  aagee  also.  Even  the 
Decalogue  contains,  in  its  second  part  at  least,  conmiandments  which  are  inherent  in 
the  nature  of  man,  and  which  have  been  acknowledged  as  the  standsrd  of  virtne  even 
by  savage  tribes.  It  is  not  difficult  to  adduce  from  the  literature  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  or  the  Hindoos  and  Persians,  many,  often  literal,  analogies  with  very  im- 
portant ethical  iiigunctions.  And  yet  the  moral  doctrines  avowedly  constitate  the 
characteristic  portion  of  the  Scriptures.  Why  were  they,  then,  embodied  in  &e 
Bible,  since  they  have  been  found  in  another  way  also?  Or  are  they  to  be  regarded  as 
accessory  and  unessential,  because  they  have  thus  been  discovered?  This  nobody  has 
had  the  courage  to  assert    But  the  Bible  is  not  silent  on  the  Creation;  it  attempts, 

>  Bibel  und  Astronomic.  Hugh  Miller,  Testisdony  of  the  Bocks, 

*  KurtZf  Bibel  und    Astronom.,  p.  7;      passim. 
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indeed,  to  fhniish  its  history;  bot  in  this  acooant  it  expresses  facts  which  the  lesesrches 
of  scaence  csnnot  saoctioo,  and  which  were  the  common  errors  of  the  ancient  world. 
Tbe  Bible  intended  to  gi^e  a  complete  system  of  morality;  and,  therefore,  inserted 
even  those  tmtha  which  were  not  new,  bat  were  extensiyely  acknowledged  by  other 
nations.  In  the  same  manner  it  famishes  a  history  of  creation,  such  as  it  was  able  to 
giTe»  without  regard  to  the  possible  intare  discoTcries  of  the  physical  sciences. 

mm.  The  author  of  the  •*  Vestiges  of  the  Natural  History  of  Creation"*  contends, 
that  the  Mosaic  record  rej^nesents  the  whole  creation  as  flowing  **from  commands  and 
expressions  of  will,  not  from  direct  acts."  There  is,  in  itself,  from  a  fiiUical  point  of 
Tiew,  no  objection  to  the  opinion,  that  the  Divine  wiU  works  by  the  natural  laws  inherent 
in  matter.  But  it  is  not  correct  to  suppose,  that  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  intended  to 
convey  this  idea.  Soch  terms  as  **  let  there  be  light,**  or  **  let  there  be  a  firmament,** 
and  other  similar  expressions,  are  fully  connterbalanced  by  the  distinct  statements-^ 
**  God  divided  between  light  and  darkness;"  **  Ood  made  the  firmament;**  or  <<  God 
made  the  two  lominaries.**  These  terms  do  not  **  occur  subordinately  ;**  nor  are  they 
'*alteraatiTe  phrases,  in  tbe  usual  duplicative  manner  of  Eastern  narrative.''  The 
former  ex]Mressi<m8  contain  the  majestic  commands  of  God,  the  latter  record  their  in- 
itantaneoos  realisation;  but  though  He  had  before  created  matter  with  its  eternal 
attributes,  He  pvoduced  the  heaven  and  the  stars,  the  plants,  animals,  and  man  by 
dirtct  acta  of  His  wiU.  This  is  clearly  the  sense  of  the  text;  and  it  cannot  be  forced 
into  a  £uieied  agreement  with  the  theory  of  a  creation  by  the  exclusive  intervention 
of  physical  laws. 

19.  It  is  maintainfid,  that  the  lower  strata  of  the  earth  were  formed  in  the  time  from 
the  beginning  to  the  deluge,  whilst  the  higher  beds  of  the  Tertiary  system  are  the 
result  of  the  post-diluvian  ages.  But  a  host  of  facts  rises  to  overthrow  this  opinion. 
The  period  finom  the  creation  to  the  deluge  comprised,  according  to  Biblical  Chrono- 
logy, not  more  than  1656  years.  Hiis  space  of  time  is  utterly  insufficient  to  explain  the 
formation  of  the  difierent  lower  strata,  one  or  two  of  whieh  alone  required  a  period 
inoompacably  more  extended.  Since  the  deluge  more  than  four  thousand  years  have 
dapsed,  and  yet  within  this  epoch  scarcely  more  than  the  alluvial  drifts  have  been 
formed.  The  lower  strata  contain  no  traces  of  human  bones  or  human  works;  the 
earth  was  then,  indeed,  unfit  for  human  habitation;  it  could  not  possibly  contain  a 
Paradise  such  as  the  Scriptures  describe,  with  its  luxuriant  vegetation  and  its  perfect 
animal  creation.  The  various  beds  are  the  result  of  riolent  revolutions  of  the  earth's 
inrfiice,  and  yet  the  Bible  makes  no  mention  of  them;  since  even  the  Noachian  deluge 
caused  no  material  change  of  our  planet;  the  waters,  which  covered  for  a  short  time 
its  surfiue,  subsided  and  retired,  after  which  the  earth  assumed  its  former  state  and 
aspect  We  consider  it  unnecessary  here  to  multiply  the  reasons  against  that  suppo- 
■tion,  as  they  are  partly  apparent  from  our  preceding  observations,  and  will  partly  be 
mpplied  in  the  remarks  on  the  Deluge. 

13.  Another  opinion  starts  fh>m  the  geological  fiict,  that  the  origin  of  the  hvman  race 
dates  only  from  a  time  considerably  later  than  the  last  revolution  of  our  planet* s  surface; 
sod  as  the  history  of  mankind  is  the  chief  object  of  Scripture,  the  age  of  the  world  is 
npposed  to  have  been  identified  with  that  of  man.  This  view,  however,  b  as  decidedly 
in  antagonism  with  the  tenor  of  the  text  as  the  other  conjectures;  the  vegetable  king- 
dom is,  for  instance,  represented  as  having  been  produced  but  a  few  days  before  man, 
ahbongh  we  know  that  many  millenniums  intervened  between  the  creation  of  both. 

14.  It  is  affirmed,  that»  according  to  the  book  of  Job  (xxxviiL  7),  the  **  morning 
stars"  shouted  at  the  creation  of  the  earth;  that,  therefore,  the  stars,  in  harmony  with 
the  lessons  of  astronomy,  are  said  to  have  been  created  btfore  the  earth.    But  the 
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**  stars  of  tbe  morning'*  Op3  ^3D1D)  can,  in  that  poetical  passage,  onlj  dgnify  the 
young,  newly-created  stars;  and  their  origin  woilld,  therefore,  not  date  back  mach 
beyond  the  Biblical  age  of  the  world,  or  about  6,000  years,  which  contradicts  all 
astronomical  results.  Besides,  the  sixteenth  verse  of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis 
states  distinctly,  that  sun,  moon,  and  stars  wore  created  in  one  day — namely,  the  fbnrth 
—after  the  ear  A  had  ahready  been  clothed  with  vegetation.  Thus  tiie  dear  words  of 
the  text  defy  the  absurd  distortions  of  the  sense  prompted  by  the  obstinacy  of  pre- 
judice. Nor  can  the  book  of  Genesis,  in  all  cases,  be  illustrated  from  the  book  of  Job, 
since  the  physical  notions  of  both  are  at  variance  in  several  instances  (see  p.  21). 

1#.  One  of  the  most  extraordinary  expedients  has  lately  been  resorted  to.  Men, 
too  judicious  and  too  modehite  not  to  see  the  overwhelming  scientific  truths,  or  not  to 
acknowledge  their  weight,  freely  admit  that  there  are  ^  insurmountable  difficulties"  in 
bringing  those  facts  into  harmony  with  Scripture;  they  confess  that  there  exist  **  ap- 
parent  difficulties":  but,  with  the  same  unmanly  inconsistency  of  which  we  have  just 
given  several  instances,  they  desert  the  path  to  which  calm  scientific  inquiry  had  led 
them,  evidently  afraid  to  arrive  at  conclusions  which  might  be  in  disharmony  with 
their  old  cherished  opinions,  and  which  might  force  them  to  open  new  mines  of 
thought,  hitherto  unexplored  by  them ;  they  simply  maintain,  that  **  difficulties  of  recon- 
ciliation are  not  necessarily  contradictions*';  and  they  impute  all  discrepancies  either 
to  the  present  imperfect  state  of  the  natural  sciences  or  of  Biblical  exposition.  But  we 
ask  if  this  conduct  b  worthy  of  men  who  profess  to  seek  and  to  defend  the  truth?  It 
is  impossible  to  withhold  the  censure  of  mental  indolence.  It  is  impossible  to  banish 
the  suspicion,  that  the  mere  apprehension  of  being  disturbed  in  some  convenient 
or  favourite  theory  is,  in  most  cases,  the  motive  of  that  timid  evasion.  These  men  throw 
the  Scriptural  interpretation  into  infinite  uncertainty;  they  forget  the  acknowledged 
axiom,  that  *'  truth  emerges  more  easily  from  error  than  from  confusion";  and,  though 
appealing  to  reason  for  one  moment,  they  abandon  and  defy  it  in  the  next.  The  doubt 
and  perplexity  which  they  afibct  do  not  exist:  both  the  principles  of  the  natural 
sciences  and  of  Biblical  exegesis  are  certain  beyond  dispute;  and  scarcely  more  than 
the  application  of  these  principles  is  necessary  to  lay  open  the  entire  disi^reement  of 
both. 


FINAL  RfiSULT. 
Wb  believe  we  have  indisputably  demonstrated,  both  by  positive  and  negative  proofs, 
that,  with  regard  to  astronomy  and  geology,  the  Biblical  records  are,  in  many  essential 
points,  utterly  and  irreconcilably  at  variance  with  the  established  results  of  modem 
researches.  We  must  acquiesce  in  the  conviction,  that,  at  the  time  of  the  composition 
of  the  Pentateuch,  the  natural  sciences  were  still  in  their  infancy,  and  that  the  Hebrews 
were  in  those  branches  not  materially  in  advance  of  the  other  ancient  nations.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  succeeded  completely  in  removing,  even  from  their  physical 
conceptions,  every  superstitions  and  idolatrous  element  It  will  be  the  task  of  the  fol- 
lowing notes  on  the  first  chapters  to  prove  this  proposition.  We  have  cleared  the  way 
for  a  plain  and  unsophisticated  interpretation.  We  are  fettered  by  no  preconceived 
dogmatical  views.  We  shall  be  enabled  to  attempt  a  conscientions  penetration  into 
the  notions  of  the  Hebrew  historian;  and  shall  in  no  instance  be  induced  to  force  upon 
his  words,  by  a  contorting  and  delusive  mode  of  exposition,  our  modem  systems  of 
philosophy.    Thus  may  we  hope  to  secure  a  positive  advantage  for  Biblical  sdence. 
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ScmcART. — God  created  the  matter  of  which  heaven  and  earth  consist  (Ter.l);  He 
brought  the  chaotic  mass  into  shape  and  order;  in  six  dajs  He  produced  sacces- 
sivelj  light,  the  heaven,  the  seas,  the  dij  land  and  vegetation;  Uie  celestial  orbs; 
the  fishes  and  birds  i^  the  beasts  and  man  (ver.  S — 30).  He  approved  of  His  works, 
both  indiyiduallj  and  collectively  (ver.  31).  He  rested  on  the  seventh  daj,  and 
blessed  and  sanctified  it  (il  1—3). 

1.  In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heaven  and  the  earth. 

1.  The  very  opening  sentence  of  G^ 
nesis  manifests  the  infinite  saperiority  Qf 
the  Mosaic  notions  over  all  the  systems  of 
antiquity;  it  separates  distinctly  mono- 
theism from  the  b|ind  rale  of  physical 
powers,  and  from  that  dualism  which  re- 
cognises a  good  and  an  evil  principle  in 
the  creation  of  the  world;  it  marks  the 
eternal  division  between  Mosaism  and 
paganism,  between  Qod  and  Nature;  for 
it  evidently  represents  God  as  the  Creator 
and  primcuy  Cause  of  the  Universe;  per- 
haps in  intentioiud  opposition  to  the  very 
far-spread  ancient  theory  of  i^n  ori^nal 
matter  (SXj;),  out  of  which  the  world  was 
supposed  to  have  been  iVamed,  or  of  the 
eternity  of  heaven  and  earth.  The  world 
is  generated  (ycvvr^c);  it  is  neither  iden- 
tical with  God;  nor  a  part  of  His  sub- 
stance; nor  the  product  of  chance  or  fate 
{fl/juxpfuvri)'f  nor  the  result  of  an  internal 
or  external  necessity,  '*as  though  God 
needed  anything^;  it  is  the  firee  emanation 
of  the  wUl  of  God;  it  is  the  spontaneous 
work  of  His  love  (comp.  Fs.  xxxiii.  6,  9 ; 
Isai.  xHL  5;  Nehem.  ix.  6;  Hebr,  iiL  4;  xi. 
3;  Acts  xvii.  24,  25 ;  see  our  notes  on 
Bxodus,  p.  185).  He  alone  was  before  aU 
time,  from  all  eternity;  "  before  the  moun- 
tains' were  brought  forth,  and  before  the 
earth  and  the  world  were  formed"  (Ps  xc 
2;  cxlviii.4 — 6).  But  yet.  He  is  not  a 
mere  lifeless  abstraction  of  unbounded 
Time,  as  the  Zeruane  Akerene  of  the  Per- 
sians, who  neither  animates  man's  hopes 
nor  cheers  him  in  his  despair;  who  neither 
feels  nor  rouses  sympathy ;  who  is  a  shadow 
rather  than  a  personal  spirit;  and  who,  in 
order  to  be  accessible  to  the  human  capa- 
cities, is  compelled  to  produce  the  two 
inimical  deities  Ormuzd  and  Ahriman, 
who,  similar  to  the  Osiris  and  Typhon  of 
the  Egyptians,  dispute  with  each  other  the 


government  of  the  world,  and  thus  per- 
petuate on  earth  the  din  and  fury  of  in- 
testine war. 

The  Creator  of  the  world  is  also  its 
Ruler;  for  to  Him  alone  belongs  aU 
power  from  eternity  to  eternity.  The  Bible 
does  not,  like  the  systems  of  philosophy, 
commence  with  a  laborious  proof  of  the 
existence  of  a  Creator;  this  troth  is  the 
very  foundation  on  which  it  rests;  it  is  as- 
sumed as  undisputed,  and  requires  no  de- 
monstration: the  Hebrew  cosmogony  alone 
Is  not  preceded  by  a  theogong.  It  is  a  fal- 
lacy to  think,  that  the  Egyptian  cosmogony 
is  essentially  similar  to  that  of  Moses,  who 
IB  still  too  often  represented  as  nothing 
more  than  the  expounder  of  the  ordinary 
Egyptian  wisdom.  It  is  trae,  that  in  a 
n^ost  interesting  Egyptian  document,  the 
celebrated  Book  of  the  Dead,  Osiris  is 
described  as  the  creator  of  the  world  and 
of  nuinkind;  as  the  preserver  of  all  crea- 
tures; as  the  Qternal  ruler  and  judge  of 
the  universe;  and  the  holy  avenger  of 
every  cringe  and  impiety;  but  that  Osiris 
is  fkr  from  being  an  immaterial  deity;  he 
is  the  sun  and  his  light;  he  produces, 
therefore,  first  the  other  seven  great  pla- 
netary gods;  then  the  twelve  minor  deities 
who  represent  the  twelve  parts  of  the 
Zodiac,  and  who,  in  their  turn,  produce 
the  twenty-eight  gods  who  preside  over 
the  stations  of  the  moon,  the  seventy-two 
companions  of  the  sun,  and  other  deities. 
Osiris  is,  hence,  denominated  the  creator 
and  king  of  the  gods;  and,  if  he  is  called 
**  light  of  the  world,"  this  is  no  figurative, 
but  a  strictly  literal  expression.  It  is, 
therefore,  incorrect  to  infer  that,  in  the 
belief  of  the  Egyptians,  God  created  the 
world  out  of  nothing;  that  there  was  no 
chaos;  and  that  He  was  from  eternity. 
The  only  difference  between  these  and 
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Other  heathen  myths  seems  to  be,  that 
while  the  other  gods  are  believed  only  to 
preside  over  the  objects  of  nature,  as,  for 
instance,  Mithras  over  the  son,  who  is, 
however,  certainly  different  from  Ormosd 
And  the  sun  himself;  Osiris  is  the  peraoiur 
ficatum  of  the  sun;  he  concentrates  within 
himself  all  the  powers  of  that  luminary, 
and  is  absorbed  in  its  attributes.  Thus, 
there  is,  indeed,  one  intermediate  deity 
less;  but  Osiris  does  not  thereby  cease  to 
be  an  idol;  he  is  a  creature,  and  not  a 
creator. — But,  further,  Osiris  is,  in  the 
later  mythology  of  the  Egyptians  only, 
the  creator  of  the  world,  and  the  highest 
god;  in  the  earlier  myths  this  was  Knepb 
(*Aya9odaifjuav)  who  produced  the  germ 
of  the  world  from  his  mouth  {Euaeb^ 
Praep.  Evang.  iiL  11);  or  Fhtha,  corre- 
sponding with  the  Greek  Vulcan;  or  Fan 
(Herod,  ii.  145);  or  Ammon,  who  repre- 
sents the  prod  ucti  ve  power  of  the  sun  (  Ra\ 
who  is  most  frequently  called  the  creator 
of  the  universe,  who  was  worshipped 
throughout  all  Egypt,  but  had  his  chief 
temple  in  Heliopolis  or  On  (light),  and 
who  was,  from  the  earliest  times,  viewed 
as  a  trinity  of  gods,  consisting  of  Ammon 
Ba  (the  creator),  Osiris  Ra  (the  fructify* 
ing  power),  and  Horus  Ra  (the  dispenser 
of  light).  And  ancient  Qreek  writers 
give  a  very  different  account  of  the  £<gyp- 
tian  cosmogony;  they  affirm  expressly, 
that  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Egypt, 
when  they  looked  with  astonishment  at 
the  wonders  of  creation,  were  induced  to 
the  belief  that  there  are  two  eternal  gods, 
the  authors  of  all  things;  namely,  the  sun 
and  the  moon,  or  Osiris  and  Isls  (^Diod. 
i^tc.  Lll;  comp.  l7);  they  introduce  a 
complete  theogony,  and  narrate  how  Phtha 
(Vulcan),  the  inventor  of  the  fire,  was 
succeeded  by  Saturn,  who  begat,  with 
Bhea,  the  principal  deities,  Osiris  and  Isis, 
Typhon  and  Nephytis;  they  relate,  that 
the  wicked  Typhon  attempted  to  destroy 
Osiris,  who  had  undertaken  a  distant  ex- 
pedition to  all  the  countries  between  the 
Nile  and  the  Indus;  that  he  forced  him 
into  a  chest,  and  brought  it  to  the  river, 
from  whence  it  was  carried  into  the  sea; 
that,  however,  Isis,  the  faithfnl  wife  of 


Osiris,  contrived  to  recover  the  chest;  but 
that  Typhon  found  it  again,  and  cut 
the  body  into  many  pieces  which  he  scat- 
tered over  the  land,  but  which  Isis  buried 
wherever  she  found  them,  except  one 
member  which  the  fishes  had  eaten,  and 
in  honour  of  which  an  annual  festiva)  was 
celebrated:  at  last  Osiris  returned  from 
the  lower  world,  and  instructed  his  son 
Horus  to  avenge  him;  l^phon  was  now 
attacked,  and  perfectly  defeated  (comp. 
DUhL  i.  13—20;  44;  Ptut.,  Is.  et  Osiris, 
12—20;  Herod,  ii.  42, 59,  156).  In  what- 
ever way  these  myths  may  be  interpreted, 
whether  Osiris  and  Isis  are  regarded  as 
the  sun  and  moon;  or  as  the  Nile  and  the 
earth ;  or  as  the  representatives  of  the  early 
civilisation  of  £gypt,which  was  from  thence 
spread  over  the  whole  ancient  world,  whilst 
l^phon  is  the  symbol  of  the  destructive 
hot  wind  (samoom);  or  of  the  tyrannical 
winter;  or  of  dark  ignorance:  it  is  evident 
that  all  these  conceptions  lie  entirely  with- 
in the  circle  of  paganism,  and  that  they 
were  no  more  the  source  of  the  Mosaic 
doctrine  than  any  other  eastern  tradition. 
For,  the  God  of  Moses  is  not  only  all- 
powerful  and  all-wise,  which  qualities  even 
rude  and  barbarous  tribes  have  bestowed 
npon  their  deities,  but  He  is  also  alMoving; 
independent  of  any  other  existence,creating 
all.  Himself  not  created;  and,  therefore, 
unchangeable;  a  free  and  absolute  Being, 
because  subject  to  no  necessity;  omni- 
present, because  He  watches  with  provi- 
dent care  over  His  works.  He  is  at  once 
the  most  perfect  Ideal,  and  the  completest 
Reality;  His  thoughts  are  creations:  — 
thus,  the  very  beginning  of  the  Biblical 
canon  reveals  the  highest,  the  most  sublime 
attributes  of  Gk>d;  it  contains,  as  it  were, 
the  leading  principle  on  which  the  whole 
Scriptural  system  is  based,  the  vigorous 
root  from  which  the  imperishable  stem  of 
religious  truth  has  sprung. 

God  is  the  author  not  only  of  matter 
(ver.  1),  but  of  its  wise  and  wonderful 
distribution  in  heaven  and  earth  (ver.  2  et 
eeq.).  He  called  the  universe  into  being  out 
of  nothing  (U  oifK  Wnav\  2  Mace.  vii.  28), 
not  out  of  formless  matter  oo-eval  in  ex- 
istence with  Himself  (not  iK  dfUpfov  CX^Ci 
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8ap.  Sal.  xi.I7s  Pkilo,  De  Mnnd.  Opif., 
pi.  12).  He  alone  is  the  fountain  and  the 
origin  of  the  world;  the  expressions,  ''let 
ike  earth  bring  forth  grass"  (ver.  11),  or 
**  let  ike  watere  teem  with  abundant  crea* 
tores**  (yer.  20 (  comp.  Ter.  24),  do  not 
admit  any  independent,  innate  power  of 
the  earth  or  of  the  water,  or  a  simple  ar- 
rangement of  pre-existing  materials;  thej 
meanmerelj:  "let  the  earth  be  clothed 
with  vegetation'*;  **  let  the  waters  be  filled 
with  liring  creatnres**;  the  elements  of 
earth  and  water,  with  all  their  properties, 
are  the  productions  of  Divine  omnipotence ; 
and  the  text  states  expressly:  ''Goc/ created 
the  great  monsters  with  which  the  watere 
teem"  (ver.  21);  and,  *'  God  made  the 
beasts  of  the  €ar<^  (ver.  25).  All  things 
were  created,  not  by  the  indirect  agency 
of  God,  through  the  medium  of  nature, 
but  by  His  direct  will  and  command.  He 
did  not  resign  his  power  as  Creator  after 
having  produced  matter  with  its  eternal 
B^butes.  The  same  wiU  which  has  crc 
ated  the  universe,  suffices  to  reduce  it  into 
absolute  nothing  (Job  xxxiv.  14, 15 ;  IsaL 
11  6;  Ps.  dv.  29),  or  to  suspend  its  laws, 
and  temporarily  to  change  its  coarse,  that 
is,  to  perform  miradee,—  The  second  and 
the  following  verses  unfold,  therefore,  in 
detail  what  the  introductory  verse  states 
in  general  terms;  they  are,  hence,  not  to 
be  separated  from  it  by  an  indefinite  in- 
terval of  time  (see  p.  48). 

The  doctrine,  that  God  created  the 
world  out  of  nothing  (in  opposition  to  the 
heathen  principle:  ''ex  nihilo  nihil  fit"; 
comp.  AristoL,  Fhy&  L  4,  8,  9),  has  been 
steadily  developed  since  the  time  of  the 
Old  Testament;  till  it  assumed,  in  later 
Jewish  and  Christian  writings,  almost  the 
authority  of  an  article  of  faith;  and  the 
Bablnnists  declare  those  who  maintain  a 
prior  existence  of  matter,  as  utter  disbe- 
lievers in  the  Law  and  in  Bevelation. 
So  little  truth  is  in  the  assertion,  that  the 
doctrine  of  the  creation  out  of  nothing  is 
the  later  invention  of  theologians.  This 
principle  is,  on  the  contrary,  clearly  im- 
plied in  the  first  verse  of  the  Bible;  it 
forms  the  comer-stone  of  its  theology; 
"Through  faith  we  understand  that  the 


worids  were  framed  by  tbe  word  of  God, 
so  that  things  which  are  seen  were  not 
made  of  things  which  do  appear"  (Hebr. 
xi.  3;  comp.  Rom.  iv.  17).  The  objection, 
that  this  notion  is  too  abstract  for  the  low 
degree  of  mental  culture  attained  by  the 
Hebrews,  might  be  employed  to  deny  the 
pure  monotheism,  and  all  the  other  sub- 
lime ideas  for  tbe  first  time  proclaimed  in 
the  Old  Testament 

Philolooical  Rbmabks.  —  Although 
the  two  first  verses  must  not  be  separated, 
too  dose  a  connection  between  them  is 
not  intended;  it  is  not  necessary  to  trans- 
late—  "In  the  beginning,  when  God 
created  heaven  and  earth,  the  earth  was," 
etc.,  and  to  read  with  Bashi  feT^l  instead 
of  KH^.  For  it  is  an  erroneous  opinion  of 
ancient  interpreters  that  the  noun  D^K^I 
is  only  used  in  the  status  constructus.  It 
misters  little  that  it  indeed  occurs  forty- 
three  times  in  that  form ;  for  "  the  begin- 
ning **  is  a  relative  notion,  and  requires 
generally  a  complement,  as  we  have,  in 
fact,  in  our  instance  to  supply — "in  the 
beginning  qf  all  thjingeY*  ^^  ^^^  our  text 
reads  nH^K"lf  not  n^fi^Kn^,  for  it  is  here 
intended  to  express  the  unlimited,  inde- 
finite commencement  of  matter;  n^(^«1 
is  here  the  reverse  of  rv^TTIJC,  in  the  cur- 
rent phrase,  D^DM  n^Tn«a  (xlix.  1;  Isa. 
IL  2,  etc;  Aquila  iv  jec0aXa{y);  and  it 
occurs  several  times  in  the  status  abso- 
lutus,  for  instance,  H^K'K"!  \y^^  (Lev.  ii. 
12);  "h  n>trK1  KT1  (Deut.xxxiii.21; 
see  also  Ps.  cv.  36;  Neh.  xiL  44;  Isa. 
xlvi  10).  Ebn  Esra,  in. order  to  explain 
the  finite  verb  K^3  after  the  supposed 
status  constructus  H^B^feOl,  quotes  two 
instances  which  he  considers  analogous — 

1.  '"  laT  rhnn  (Hos.  1 2);  but  this 

phrase  is  rather  parallel  with  Job  xviii. 
21,  and  Ps.  Ixxxi.  6,  where  the  stat.  constr. 
is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  omission  of 
the  demonstrative  pronoun,  "  the  begin- 
ning qf  that  which  the  Lord  spoke,"  an 
ellipsis  perfectly  inapplicable  here;  and 

2.  nn  non  nnp  (isa.  xxlx.  l);  but  here 
the  relative  pronoun  is  omitted  before  the 
verb,  "the  city  which  David  inhabited;' 
and  in  such  cases  the  stat.  constr.  is  by  no 
means  of  rare  occurrence  (Lev.  iv.  24  ^ 
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Xfek.  xxl  30,  etc;  OeMenim,  Lehrgeb^ 
p.  679).— God  first  called  matter  into 
existence,  and  then,  bj  the  commands  of 
His  power,  oi^^anised  and  arranged  it  for 
the  purposes  of  His  wisdom;  bat  this  idea 
is  implied  in  the  tenor  of  the  whole  verse, 
rather  than  either  in  the  particle  HK, 
which  some  have  understood  to  describe 
the  subetance  or  matter  of  heaven  and 
earth  (like  the  **  alpha  and  omega*'  in  the 
Bevelation  of  8t.  John,  HK  consisting, 
also,  of  the  first  and  last  letter  of  the 
alphabet,  esse  ooeU  et  eeee  terrae)^  whereas 
it  is  merely  the  sign  of  the  aocusatiye;  or 
in  the  word  K*^,  which  has  verj  gene- 
rallj  been  conceived  to  mean  **  creating 
out  of  nothing,"  whilst  the  verb  TWffV  (in 
vers.?,  16, etc.)  is  considered  to  signify 
**  to  arrange,"  or  to  produce  out  of  ex- 
isting matier.  But  both  verbs  are,  in 
vers.  7, 16,  and  21,  used  promiscuously, 
whilst  in  ver.  26  (718^3),  and  ver.  27 
(fc<^3*1),  they  are  evidently  employed  as 
synonymous  (comp.  ii.  3,  4).  Quite  as 
precarious  is  the  fkncied  distinction  be- 
tween feni  and  IT*,  which  latter  word  if 
believed  to  be  the  poetical  synonym  of 
n^,  and  therefore  to  signify  **  shaping  or 
framing  out  of  given  materials"  (whence 
"IW,  the  pott^),  whereas  it  is  quite  as 
frequently  used,  like  feOS,  with  reference 
to  Uie  creations  of  God,  who  is  not  seldom 
called  "IVI^  (Isa.  Ixiv.  7 ;  see  Gen.  ii.  7, 8; 
Ps.  civ.  26;  Isa.  xlv.  18,  etc.).  Although 
tr\2  (originally  to  cut  down,  to  separate, 
to  work  with  difficulty;  Josl^  xvii  15, 18; 
Ezek.  xxL  24)  is  exclusively  used  with 
reference  to  the  Divine  productions  (Exod. 
xxxiv.  10;  Isa.  Ixv.  17;  Ps.  cxlviii.  5; 
Jerem.  xxxL  22),  especially  to  new  crea- 
tions (Ps.  U.  12,  civ.  30,  both  times  coupled 
with  ^n),  and  is,  therefore,  never  con- 
strued with  the  accusative  of  the  material 
(comp.  i.  27,  and  ii.  7),  in  which  latter 
case  iVffV,  or  the  more  specific  term  *1V^, 
is  employed:  it  is  manifest,  from  the  fol- 
lowing passage,  that  K^3,  HS^,  and  ^V^, 
if  applied  to  Divine  acts,  are  synonymous 

HK'yi  (Isa.  xlv.  18.  Comp.  ver.  7;  xliii. 
I ;  Amos  iv.  13 ;  Lament,  iv.  2,  etc.). — The 
Targum  Jerusalem    translates   D^B^Kll 


with  tnDDinn,  <'with  wisdom  created 
God  heaven  and  earth"  (comp.  Jereip. 
X.  12,  and  especially  Prov.  viii.22 — 31), 
which  firee  and  arbitraiy  acceptation  has 
caused  many  ancient  writers  to  under- 
stand by  that  word,  the  Logos,  or  Christ, 
who  created  the  world  with  (jk>d,  and 
whom  they  believe  to  be  included  in 
DM7K  (so,  for  instance,  Auguttinf  Con- 
fess., xi.  8,  9;  Clem,  Alex,,  p.  759,  ed. 
Potter.  Comp.  St.  John  L  1, 2 ;  Coloss.  i. 
16;  Hebr.  i.  2).  But  the  attempt  at  de- 
ducing this  explanation  firom  the  phrase 
^  in  the  beginning,"  has  been  n^ted 
by  the  highest  theological  authorities: 
Luther  abandons  it;  Calvin  observes, 
^Nomen  principii  de  Christo  expooere 
nimis  firivolum  est;"  *'  it  is  in  direct  op- 
position with  Divine  revelation,"  says  the 
thonghtfU  Banmgarten.  We  ought  not 
to  forget  that  the  Persian  fiuth  also  re- 
presents ''the  Word,"  or  Honooer,  as  the 
medium  through  which  Ormuzd  produced 
his  creations. — About  the  plural  form 
DM^M  (of  the  poetical  singular  ni7K) 
we  observe  here  only,  that  it  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  pluralis  majestaticns,  or  excel- 
lentiae,  like  D^HM  (Isa.  xix.  4),  D*^93 
(Exod.  xxi  29;  Job  xxxi.  89),  DHTip 
(Hos.  xiL  1);  that  it  is  generally  con- 
strued with  the  singular  both  of  Uie  ad- 
jective and  of  the  verb,  except  when  it 
signifies  the  idols  of  heathens  (G^.  xxxL 
32;  Exod.  XX.  3|  comp.  Isa. xxvL  13.  See, 
however,  Gkn.  xx.  13,  xxxi.  53,  xxxr.  7 ; 
Exod.  xxxii.  4, 8,  and  Neh.  ix.  18 ;  2  Sam. 
vii.  23,  and  1  Chron. xvii.  21 ;  Dent. t.23; 
1  Sam.  xvii  26, 36);  that  it,  therefore, 
neither  indicates  a  remaining  trace  of 
previous  polytheism;  nor  a  plurality  of 
beings  in  the  person  of  the  Creator;  nor 
the  activity  of  God  surrounded  or  aided 
by  His  angels;  nor  much  less  His  identity 
with  them,  as  the  sum  and  unity  of  the 
various  powers  and  beings  (fw&fut^, 
Uovffjoi);  and  that,  therefore,  the  plural 
of  the  verb  in  ver.  26,  "let  us  make" 
(nS^^)  is  to  be  explained  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  Exra  iv.  18,  where  the  king 
says — *'the  letter  which  you  sent  to  ««,** 
or  in  vil  27 — **  we  certify  to  you  "  (comp. 
Gen.  iiL  22;  xi.  7),   and   in  accordance 
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2.  And  the  earth  was  dreariness  and  emptiness,  and 
darkness  was  upon  the  face  of  the  deep.  And  the  spirit 
of  God  hovered  over  the  face  of  the  waters. 


with  the  same  usage  in  modem  langnagee, 
and  with  oar  plural  in  addressing  indi- 
▼idnals;  and  we  refer  for  farther  ezpla- 
BatuHia  to  oar  notes  on  Bxod.  iii  14,  vi 
2,3,7  (see  also  Buxtarf,  Thes.,  p.  4S0; 
MichadUy  Syr.  ChrestonL,  p.  24—31; 
HengtUnberg,  Aath.  des  Pent,  i.  257).— 
"Heaven  and  earth  "  is  the  Biblical  term 
for  the  nniTerse;  the  former  is  considered 
to  eziift  only  for  the  sake  of  the  latter 
(comp.  Dent,  zxzii  1;  Isa.  i  2;  Ps. 
cxlTiiL  13X  As  our  Terse  describes  the 
creation  of  matter  in  general,  and  forms 
ooljr  the  introduction  to  the  following 
specified  narration,  D^tX^  and  pM  are 
here  almost  to  be  taken  in  their  etjmo- 

kgical  sense  of  "  the  high"  UU^)  and 

"the  low"  (^jfijl);  see  Kamug,  I  892; 

comp.  PiB.  vii.  8. 

S.  Matter  was  created,  bat  it  was  a 
shapeless  mass;  the  elements  were  mixed 
in  irregalar  oonfosion;  it  was  a  chao» 
(xaot;\  This  gloomj  state  of  things 
prerailed  through  the  whole  nniTerse, 
both  in  that  part  which  later  formed  the 
heaTen  and  in  that  which  was  to  constitute 
the  earth.  But  the  framing  of  the  latter 
is  the  first  object  of  our  text;  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  heaven  is  reserved  to  a  later 
act  of  creation  (tcts.  6—8,  14—19);  for 
it  is  erroneous  to  suppose  the  heaTen  to 
be  described  here  as  an  unsubstantial  ex- 
panse, since  above  the  latter,  and  forming 
a  part  of  the  heaTen,  water  was  congre- 
gated (ver.  7);  or  to  belicTe  that  the 
earth  includes  the  heaTen;  or  that  it  is 
the  only  end  of  our  narratiTe. —  This 
elementarj  state  of  nature  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  Ovid  (Metam.i.  6—9)— 

*'  One  was  the  face  of  Nature,  if  a  face; 
Bather  a  rude  and  indigested  mass, 
A  lifeless  lamp,  unfasbioned  and  un- 

fVamed, 
Of  jarring   seeds,  and  justly    chaos 

named." 


The  chief  characteristic  of  the  Indistinct 
and  dreary  chaos  is  darkiieB$i  matter 
was  still  depriTed  of  the  rays  of  light, 
which  can  alone  manifest  order  and 
beauty. 

"  No  Sun  was  lighted  up,  the  world  to 
Tiew; 
No  Moon  did  yet  her  blunted  horns 
renew." 

It  is  trne,  that  heathen  writers  introduce 
the  same  feature;  the  Orphic  songs  de- 
scribe chaos  as  a  Uack  night,  euTeloping 
every  object  with  its  gloomy  wings;  they 
state  that  at  first,  primeval  night  reigned 
supreme:  but  they  distinguish,  also,  chaos 
from  night,  representing  the  latter  as  the 
offspring  of  the  former  (jEfenbcf,  Theog., 
123);  and  sometimes  they  even  mention 
night  as  the  mother  of  the  gods^  and  of 
men.  The  chaos  of  the  Bible  prodooed, 
by  the  word  of  Qod,  this  beantifiil 
world  of  order  and  blessing;  what  did 
the  primeval  night  of  the  classical  Greeks 
generate?  It  brought  forth  cruel  fate^ 
terrible  necessity,  and  death;  it  engen- 
dered mocking  Momus  and  woeful  care» 
the  ruthless  Parcie  and  terrible  Nemesis, 
and  fraud,  and  criminal  love,  and  strife; 
it  was  the  parent  of  labour  and  trouble  — 
of  tearful  sorrow,  and  struggle,  and  death 
— of  famine,  war,  and  carnage — of  false- 
hood, peijury,  and  contempt  of  the  laws 
—  and  of  every  crime  (^Hesiod^  Theog., 
212  et  seq.;  Cicero^  De  Nat.  Deor.,  iii. 
17).  The  Greek  gods  produce  evU  out  of 
evil;  to  the  God  of  the  Hebrews  there 
exists  no  evil,  for  He  has  created  all 
things  for  the  purposes  of  His  wisdom 
(Isa.  xlv.  7),  and  He  converts  confusion 
into  harmony. — ^The  Chaldeans  believed 
that  during  the  chaos  all  was  darkness 
and  water,  peopled  by  mis-shapen  mon- 
sters; the  Egyptians  express  it  by  a  con- 
fusion of  the  limbs  and  parts  of  various 
animals;  and  the  Phoenicians  describe  it 
as  boundless,  through  many  ages,- and 
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pervaded  bj  a  wind  of  black  air,  and 
dark  as  belL 

The  ancient  and  purer  Hindoo  religion, 
as  expounded  in  the  Vedas  and  in  the  laws 
of  Mann,  teaches  that  originally  the  uni- 
verse was  involved  in  darkness;  there  was 
no  visible  trace  of  a  world,  or  of  water,  or 
sky,  nor  aught  above  it;  all  was  imper- 
ceptible, destitute  of  every  distinct  attri- 
bute, neither  accessible  to  reason  nor  to 
the  senses,  and  entirely  immersed  in  sleep; 
that,  however,  after  the  expiration  of  a 
day  of  Brahman,  which  is  equivalent  to 
4320  millions  of  human  years,  the  great 
That,  existing  through  itself,  inmiaterial, 
and  undistinguishable  by  mortal  eyea^ 
breathing  without  afflation,  infinite  and 
eternal,  the  soul  of  all  beings  and  the 
mystery  of  all  understandings,  felt  a  de- 
sire in  his  mind  which  became  the  original 
productive  seed;  he  dispersed  the  dark- 
ness; removed  the  husk  in  which  the 
universe  was  enveloped;  and,  by  the 
power  of  contemplation,  made  visible  the 
world,  with  its  five  elements  and  other 
principles,  so  that  it  shone  in  resplendent 
brilliancy  and  purity.  The  Hindoo  le- 
gends i4>proach,  indeed,  the  Mosaic  nar- 
rative perhaps  more  nearly  than  any  other 
Eastern  tradition;  for  they  further  nar- 
rate, that  the  original  soul  of  the  universe 
thought:  **I  vrill  create  worlds;"  and 
water  was  called  into  existence;  into  its 
floods  the  spirit  deposited  a  germ,  which 
developed  itself  into  an  egg  of  beautiful 
lustre;  and  in  this  egg  Brahman,  or  the 
Supreme  Being,  created  himself;  the 
waters  bore  the  appellation.  Spirit  of  God 
(Aiotra);  and  as  they  were  his  first  place  of 
motion  (orAyana)^  he  is  designated  **  mov- 
ing on  the  waters"  (or  Narojfana),  These 
striking  analogies  remind  us  that,  even 
with  regard  to  the  highest  religions  ideas, 
the  historical  student  is  justified  in  search- 
ing for  their  common  national  source,  and 
that  it  is  the  philosopher's  task  to  investi- 
gate psychologically  their  oonunon  mental 
origin.  But  we  must  not  suppose  that  the 
Hebrew  writings  lose  by  such  comparisons ; 
they  easily  maintain  their  indisputable  su- 
periority: for  in  the  Hindoo  cosmogony, 
the  great  invisible  Qod  produced  Brahman, 


and  it  was  Brahman  only  who  became 
the  parent  of  all  rational  beings  and  of 
the  cosmos:  the  Supreme  Spirit  and  the 
Creator  are  two  distinct  penons.  Thus 
the  purity  of  the  conception  is  destroyed; 
a  leaning  towards  pantheism  is  the  per- 
vading principle;  the  highest  god  created 
also  a  number  of  inferior  deities  (dieocw), 
with  divine  attributes  and  pure  souls, 
bearing,  like  man,  the  divine  image,  mor- 
tal like  him,  and  dependent  on  human 
actions;  and  a  host  of  invisible  genii 
(Mdjfo*,  Manu,  1.32).  And  that  Creator, 
how  difierent  is  he  fix>m  the  God  of 
Moses!  He  did  not  only  produce  the 
founders  of  the  four  principal  Hindoo 
castes  from  his  mouth,  his  arm,  his  thigh, 
and  his  foot,  respectively;  not  only  did 
the  sun  spring  firom  his  eye,  the  moon. 
fix>m  his  mind,  the  air  firom  his  ear,  and 
fire  from  his  mouth — so  that  every  ele- 
ment was,  in  a  grossly  pantheistic  man- 
ner, considered  as  himself,  or  as  a  part  of 
his  existence:  but  he  divided  his  body 
into  two  parts,  a  male  and  a  female  half^ 
and  begat  thus  the  divine  Viradj,  called 
**r';  who,  on  his  part,  through  himself^ 
by  a  rigid  devotion,  and  by  also  dividing 
himself  into  two  moieties,  produced  Manu ; 
the  latter,  in  the  same  manner,  called  the 
ten  great  saints  (maharshis)  into  exiat- 
ence ;  who,  under  Man  u's  direction,  created 
again  seveu  other  Manus,  the  gods,  and  a 
great  number  of  powerful  saints,  the 
gnomes,  giants,  vampyres,  a  great  variety 
of  other  creatures,  the  celestial  phenomena, 
and  mankind  (Manu,i.31 — il).  Thus 
the  direct  sovereignty  and  mijesty  of  the 
great  Spirit  is  entirely  lost  by  the  vast 
number  of  intermediate  agencies;  the 
Creator  and  the  creatures  are  not  discri- 
minated; a  hundred  and  one  gods  aa- 
sisted  in  framing  the  universe;  the  prayers 
of  the  Vedas  teem  with  mythological 
allusions  to  the  personified  elements  and 
planets;  and  many  gods  are  subsequent 
to  the  production  of  the  world. 

Now  Brahman  is  indeed  defined  as 
Tliat  whence  all  beings  are  produced,  by 
which  they  live,  and  towards  which  they 
all  tend;  but  even  wiae  and  holy  men 
were  uncertain  whether  this  Tkat  was 
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food,  or  Ufe,  or  intellect,  or  happiness. 
Brahman  is  further,  indeed,  the  great  in- 
telligence, the  lord  of  creatores;  hnt  the 
gods  are  likewise  he,  and  so  are  the  fire 
primaiy  elements;  he  is  only  the  first-bom; 
he  shares  his  divine  nature  with  the  snn, 
the  moon,  the  air,  and  the  water  (comp. 
CoUbrookt^  Essays,  1 52,  57,  77).    It  is, 
therefore,  scarcely  more  than  an  isolated 
and  transitory  conception,  if  Brahman  is 
occasionally   described  with   the  purest 
and  sablimest  attributes:  none  can  com- 
prehend him;  his  glory  is  so  great  that 
no  image  can  express  it;  he  pervades  all 
regions;  he  is  the  immortid  soul,  eternally 
merged  in  profound  contemplation ;  he  is 
imperishable,  incorporeal,  and  invisible, 
withoot  fbrm  and  quality,  unaffected  by 
worldly  passions,  unchangeable  and  omni- 
present; in  him  the  universe  perpetually 
exists;  in  him  this  world  is  absorbed;  he 
alone  knows  the  mystery  of  creation,  pre- 
servation, and  destniction;  he  is  the  pro- 
vidence which  governs  all  worlds.    But 
these  elevated   notions   are  incessantly 
mixed  with  the  grossest  superstitions  and 
the  most  palpably  pantheistic  views:  the 
Hindoo  religion  has  a  tendency  to  the 
highest  truth,  but  it  has  not  sufficient 
energy^  to  follow  that  difficult  path  with 
undeviating  attention;  it  stops  and  hesi- 
tates at  evoy  cross-way,  and  not  unfre- 
qnently  goes  astray  into  barren  deserts, 
or  dark,  entangled  forests.    Again,  it  is 
admitted  even  by  philosophical  inquirers 
into  the  literature  of  the  Hindoos,  that 
those  abstract  ideas  do  not  represent  the 
popular  views,  but  are  the  speculations  of 
some  gifted  sages,  who  stiove  to   rise 
above  the  degrading  materialism  of  the 
multitude.    This  remaik  holds  true  to 
such  a  degree,  that  Brahman  never  be- 
came the  god  of  the  people;  that  he  never 
obtained  a  public  worship;  and  that  no 
temples  were  erected  to  his  honour.    He 
was  exclusively  the  god  of  the  priests  and 
of  the  theologians,  who  from  him  as- 
sumed the  name  of  Brahmans.    How  dif- 
ferent is  all  this  from  the  Qod  of  the 
Hebrews,  and  His  relation  to  people  and 
priests!-— But  we  remark  further,  with 
pecolkff  emphasis,  that,  according  to  a 


popular  belief  of  the  Hindoos,  the  whole 
creation  was  not  the  result  of  spontaneous 
love,  but  of  a  momentary  forgetJvhies»  of 
the  Supreme  Spirit^  who  once  accidentally 
was  stirred  from  his  usual  motionless  rest 
and  sleep-like  contemplation:  the  world 
is  the  result  of  a  mistake,  which  can  only 
be  corrected  by  its  destmction ;  the  things 
are  but  created  in  order  to  perish.  This 
tragical  and  gloomy  idea  pervades  the 
whole  life  of  the  Hindoos;  its  first  conse- 
quence was  the  notion  of  the  transmigra- 
tion of  souls ;  for  as  the  latter  axe  ultimate- 
ly to  be  swallowed  up  in  Brahman,  who, 
however,  receives  them  only  when  they 
have  attained  a  state  of  moral  perfection, 
they  again  and  again  enter  a  material 
form,  until  they  are  entirely  purified;  but 
even  these  renewed  attempts  at  a  higher 
moral  state  are  a  vain  and  hopeless  effort; 
for  it  is  taught,  that  with  the  same  immu- 
table necessity  as  the  same  seasons  always 
produce  the  like  kind  of  vegetation,  the 
souls  spontaneously  follow,  at  each  suc- 
cessive return  on  earth,  the  same  course 
which  at  their  original  creation  was  as* 
signed  to  them,  whether  tins  be  malice  or 
kindness,  virtue  or  vice,  veracity  or  false- 
hood (Menu,  i.  29, 30).  Thus  man  is  the 
victim  of  the  most  oppressive  fatalism. 
And  just  as  the  worid  has  been  created 
by  accident,  so  it  will  be  dissolved,  when 
the  Great  Soul  falls  asleep  and  rests  in 
profound  slumber;  until  having  gathered 
in  again  all  elementary  principles,  it  enters 
into  a  vegetable  or  animal  seed,  assumes  a 
new  form,  awakes  again,  and  after  the  ex- 
piration of  4320  millions  of  years,  or  one 
day  of  Brahman,  reproduces  the  world, 
which  is  thus  alternately  brought  forth  and 
destroyed,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
Supreme  Spirit  (Mann,  L  51—57):  but 
after  the  lapse  of  a  hundred  years,  con- 
sisting each  of  360  days  of  Brahman,  the 
universal  destruction  takes  place,  and 
Brahman  himself  will  cease  to  exist. 
Whereas,  therefore,  in  the  IKble,  the 
world,  and  everything  that  is  created,  is 
by  Gk>d  Himself  declared  to  be  perfect 
and  excellent,  in  the  laws  of  Manu  the 
worid  is  called  a  horrible  creation,  which 
unavoidably  and   incessantly  works  its 
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own  destruction  (compare  Mana,  book  i.; 
CoUbrooke,  Essajs,  i.  9 — 114;  Asiat. 
Res.,  Y.  361,  viL  S51;  Kennedy^  Hindu 
My tbol.,  p.  2 1 7 ;  WUmm,  Vishnu  Purana, 
p.  27;  L<i89en^  Indische  Alterlhnemer,  L 
755  etteq,;  ChristiaQitj  and  Hinduism, 
p.  278—803). 

We  cannot,  therefore,  be  surprised  to 
find  in  the  later  Indian  literature  the 
most  extravagant  notions  as  the  natural 
development  of  such  cosmogonic  theories; 
the  world  was  believed  to  owe  its  origin 
to  the  desire  of  the  deity  "  to  diversify 
himself,**  so  that  Maya,  the  goddess  of 
pleasure,  is  the  mother  of  universal  nature 
(Asiat  Bes^  i  230);  or  it  was  thought 
that  man  and  the  universe  were  nothing 
but  the  mockery  of  a  dream;  idle  sha- 
dows, which  disturb  the  serenity  of  god; 
his  ideal  delusions,  or  Maya's,  and  des- 
tined to  exist  only  so  long  as  he  is  in  a 
state  of  unconscious  reverie  {Sir  W,  Jonet, 
Asiat.  Res.,  i.  245).  The  later  Buddhists 
regarded  as  the  Creator  Tao,  or  the  im- 
measurable Speice,  which  produced  ojm; 
after  which  one  produced  two,  and  two 
three,  till  three  brought  forth  all  beings: 
this  Tao  is  without  action,  and  without 
thought;  calm  and  self-subsistent.  Such  a 
motionless  creating  principle  leads  natu- 
rally to  the  inactive  quietism  which  is 
the  ideal  of  Buddhist  felicity  and  perfec- 
tion, but  which  is  the  reverse  of  that  life 
of  useful  but  unselfish  activity  which  the 
Gk>d  of  the  Bible  demands.  **The  spirit 
that  moved  on  the  waters"  (Narayana), 
whose  attributes  had  never  been  under- 
stood or  acknowledged  by  the  people, 
was  deprived  of  its  originally  pure  cha- 
racter, and  converted  into  a  separate  god 
Vishnu.  It  was  believed  that  the  latter 
assumed  nine  successive  incarnations;  that 
he  ofiered  himself  up  as  a  sacrifice,  in 
order  to  create  the  worid;  and  that  be 
resigned  his  divine  nature,  and  came 
down  upon  earth  in  human  form,  in  order 
to  deliver  the  world  fit>m  eviL  Besides 
Vishnu,  Siva  was  added  to  Brahman,  as 
a  principal  god;  first  both  were  equal,  and 
then  even  superior  to  his  power;  these 
three,  together  with  their  wives,  form 
the  trinity,  or  trimnrtis,  representing  the 


Creation,  Preservation,  and  Destruction 
of  the  World.  The  old  cosmogony  of 
the  Hindoos  is,  indeed,  so  indistinct  and 
ambiguous,  that  it  left  ample  scope  for  the 
most  diverging  interpretations;  veiy  dif- 
ferent, and  almost  opposite,  schools  hare 
founded  their  systems  on  the  same  texts. 
The  Vedas  and  the  Book  of  Manu,  those 
ancient  sources  of  Hindoo  literature,  gave 
rise  and  support,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the 
Puramas,  with  their  g^ross  and  material 
idolatry;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  the 
Vedantat,  with  their  subiimizing  and 
spiritualizing  speculations.  From  the 
four  Vedas  alone  eleven  hundred  difierent 
schools  derived  their  tenets;  and  much 
disagreement  and  confusion  exist  in  the 
Hindoo  theology  with  regard  to  the  gra- 
dation of  persons  intervening  between  the 
Supreme  Being  and  the  created  world 
{Cdebrooke,  L  14, 65).  No  distinct  system 
of  theology  is  derivable  from  the  Vedas; 
in  one  place,  Indra  is  the  most  powerful 
and  the  first  of  all  gods;  in  another  the 
sun:  now  three  deities,  the  earth,  the  air,- 
and  the  heaven,  are  mentioned,  as  equally- 
potent  and  primeval,  and  now  it  if  the 
great  Spirit  which  is  the  soul  of  all  beings; 
and  often  very  difitsrent  attributes  are 
ascribed  to  the  same  deity.  This  vague- 
ness of  conception  prevailing  in  the  an- 
cient religious  books  of  the  Hindoos,  is 
acknowledged  as  a  fundamental  defect, 
even  by  the  most  profound  students  and 
the  most  zealous  admirers  of  Hindoo 
literature.  No  aberration  of  this  kind 
could  happen  with  regard  to  the  Hebrew 
cosmogony.  The  first  chapter  of  Genesis 
is,  in  spite  of  its  sublimity  and  grandeur, 
so  plain  and  simple,  so  calm  and  un- 
equivocal, that  a  fanciftd  exposition  is 
utterly  impossible,  and  can  only  be  at- 
tempted by  those  who  defy  all  reason- 
able rules  of  a  sound  interpretation.  If 
Mosaism  has  even  been  derived  from  the 
same  soil  as  many  other  Eastern  religions, 
the  germs  developed  themselves  fVeely- 
and  independently,  and  reached  a  degree 
of  loftiness  and  rigour  which  they  at- 
tained in  no  other  creed. 

The  vast  matter  of  the  earth  was  corered 
with  water,  «•  as  with  a  garment**  (1^  <Ay. 
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6}  2  Peter  iii.  5);  but  we  do  not  stop  to 
examine  whether  this  fluid  was  produced 
bj  that  process  which  modem  theories 
have  proposed,  and  to  which  we  have  al- 
luded in  the  introductory  remarks  (pp. 
14, 1 8).  Nor  are  we  justified  by  our  verse  in 
considering  the  water  as  the  primary  mat- 
ter of  the  universe,  as  Thales  among  the 
Ionian  philosophers,  and  the  Yishnuists 
among  the  Hindoos  believed ;  for  the  water 
was  mixed  with  the  other  co-existing  ele- 
ments (see  Tafm,  Chag.  15a;  Aristot 
Metaph.  i.  8;  Ciuari,  iv.  25,  pp.  856,  357, 
ed.  Cassd;  comp.  JDiod,  Sic.  I  7;  Cic. 
Nat.  Deor.  i.  10;  Colehrooke,  Asiat.  Res. 
T.  851 ;  viiL  452).  In  the  Yedas  we  find 
the  singular  notion,  that  this  worid  origi- 
nally was  water,  in  which  the  lord  of  cre- 
ation moved,  haying  become  air ;  that  he 
saw  the  earth,  and  upheld  it,  assuming  the 
form  of  a  boar;  that  he  then  moulded  it, 
and  meditating  upon  it,  created  the  gods! 
( Cokbrooke,  Essays,  i.  75).  According  to 
the  traditions  of  the  Chinese  and  Egyp- 
tians, also,  the  water  was  the  earliest  ele- 
ment; the  Mexicans  and  Peruvians  call 
the  first  age  of  the  world  that  of  the  water; 
Xenophanes  of  Colophon,  in  the  sixth 
century  B.a,  supposed  that  the  dry  land 
had  originally  been  sea;  Hato,  in  his 
Cratylus,  quotes  verses  of  Orpheus,  to  the 
effect,  that  the  water  co-operated  in  the 
production  of  the  other  elements,  and  he 
ascribes  the  same  notion  to  Homer  (II. 
xir.  201). — On  some  other  ancient  cos- 
mogonies, see  Donald MacdonaId,Creaxion 
and  the  Pall,  pp.  49—52. 

But  over  this  shapeless  chaos  works,  in 
mysterious  majesty,  the  spirit  of  God;  He 
hovers  over  the  waters;  He  is  not  identical 
with  matter,  but  its  Lord,  whose  will  stirs 
the  stagnant  mass;  the  chaos  is  no  cause, 
not  even  a  secondary  one,  of  the  world, 
as  Philo  observes;  and  the  infinitude  of 
ffis  wisdom  and  His  love  prepares  a  crea- 
tion of  order  and  beauty.  The  Cosmos 
(c^oyioCf  mundus)  is  about  to  be  framed. 

If  we  were  not  accustomed  to  the  most 
phantastical  contortions  of  the  Hebrew 
text,  we  should  express  our  utter  astonish- 
ment at  the  opinion,  that  between  the  first 
and  second  verse  lie  the  fall  of  the  angels, 


and  the  warfare  of  Satan,  not  mentioned 
for  some  recondite  reason ;  that  the  con- 
sequence of  this  rebellion  was  the  trans- 
formation of  the  originally  beautiful  world 
into  a  fathomless  abyss  (so  that  we  should 
have  to  translate,  and  the  earth  became 
dreariness  and  emptiness),  which  are  all 
figures  to  describe  the  empire  of  hell,  and 
the  government  of  Satan  —  but  that  these 
were  ultimately  conquered  by  the  spirit  of 
Gkxl  that  watched  over  this  desolation, 
so,  however,  that  many  beautiful  parts  of 
nature  have  been  disfigured  by  the  diabo- 
lical powers,  and  show  no  longer  the  pure 
work  of  God;  or  that  •*  the  first  creation, 
which  arose  and  perished  thousands  and, 
perhaps,  millions  of  years  before  the  ap- 
pearance of  man,  was  a  failure,  an  ungodly 
perversion,  in  consequence  of  the  inter- 
position of  Satan  and  his  powers,"  (thus 
some  fathers  of  the  Church,  Gregory  of 
Nyssa and  Nazianzen, Basil; comp.lJohn 
iil  8;  similarly,  Michaelis,  Schlegel,  Stier, 
Baumgarten,  Kurti,  and  DeUtsch  who> 
however,  admits  that  these  ideas  cannot 
be  deduced  from  our  verse).    The  aberra- 
tions of  profound  minds,  if  they  unfor- 
tunately indulge  in  mystic  speculations, 
are  more  dangerous,  and  often  nunre  ab- 
surd, than  the  empty  superficiality   of 
shallow  reasoners.    The  history  of  Neo- 
platonism,  of  scholastic  philosophy,  and  of 
the  Kabbalah,  will  ftimish  abundant  illus- 
trations of  this  remark.    We  suitress, 
therefore,  the  almost  endless  reveries  which 
have  been  based  on  the  simple  grandeur 
of  our  chapter;  incredible  theories  have 
been  deduced   from   it;   ingenuity   and 
sophistry  have  been  equally  busy;  truth 
and  error  have  been  mixed;  almost  all 
metaphysical   theories   of  heathen   and 
Christian   philosophers   have   been   dis- 
covered in  our  text  by  fiar-sighted  thinkers ; 
—  till,  at  last,  the  quiet,  impartial  critic, 
astonished  and  bewildered,  sees  himself 
launched  on  an  infinite  sea  of  mysticism, 
and  needs  all  the  energy  of  his  mind  to 
reach  again  the  safe  shores  of  common 
sense.    Will  our  readers  blame  us,  if  we 
do  not  notice  this  wild,  and  often  unintel- 
ligible, jargon  ?    We,  for  our  own  part, 
confess,  that  nothing  but  the  sense  of  the 
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importance  of  oar  sabjeet  has  armed  as 
with  the  necessary  patience  and  courage. 
Fhilolooioal  Rbmabkb. — ^The  earth 
was  ^nh)  ^nh,  drearmeu  and  emptiness ; 
for  both  words  are  substantives;  inn  is  a 
deserted,  uninhabited,  pathless  place 
(DeutxxziL  10;  Job  yL  18;  xil.24;  Fs. 

cvii.  40;  Arab.  ^  desert),  vast,  empty 

space  (Job  xxvi.  7),  dreary  devastation 
(Isai.  xxiv.  10;  xxxiv.  11 ;  Bashi,  less  ap- 
propriately, 4Umrdis8ant,  stunning);  and 
im  is  emptiness,  vacuum,  or  a  space  de- 
void of  contents  (Isai  xxxiv.  11 ;  Jer.  iv. 
23);  it  is  absurd  to  derive  it  from  13  and 
Kin,  and  to  explain  that  the  germs  of  all 
future  creations  were  contained  in  iL 
There  is  a  ver}-  expressive  paronomasia  in 
the  similar  and  most  unmusical  sound  of 
the  two  words  mil  inn  which  seem  to 
have  been  used  almost  proverbially;  it  is 
an  alliteration  which  languages  during 
their  vigorous  period  of  youth  and  nature 
usually  form,  and  which  occurs  not  un- 
frequently  in  Hebrew;  as,  nKB^ni  nKK^ 
(Job  XXX.  19);  P|^p  ^)^  (Isai.  liv.  8)| 
comp.  Ps.  xviii.  8;  Isai  xxviii.  10, 13,  etc 
GefeniW,  Lehrg.  §  237.  But  none  of  the 
ancient,  and  few  of  the  modem  transla- 
tions, have  imitated  this  assonance  (the 
Sept  renders  dSparoQ  icaidcarcuriccvaffroc; 
Onkel  K^Dpni  KHV;  AquU.  clva»/ia  kcU 
oifHv;  Symm.  iLpybv  Kal  dJiaicy)crov,etc.), 
although  some  of  the  former  have  retained 
the  Hebrew  words  (Targ.  Jonath. ;  Jerus. ; 
Syr.;  etc).  The  distinction  which  Nach- 
manides  makes,  'that  inn  is  the  nuUter 
(CXi|),  and  ini  the/om  (miV),  is  neither 
implied  in  the  words,  nor  is  it  adapted  to 
the  context — ^Darkness  covered  the  Dinn, 
the  abyss  of  the  waves  or  the  deep  waters; 

Dinn,  from  Din = DDn  (not  from  Dnn), 

to  bring  into  commotion,  to  cause  the 
noise  of  tumultuous  waves;  therefore, 
nDinD  tumult  (comp.  vil  11;  Fs.  xxxvL 
7;  etc;  Sept  dfivtreoQi  and,  therefore, 
used  in  opposition  to  heaven,  xlix.2'5; 
Deut  xxxiii.l3;  seeGe»eit.Thes.p.371).— 
TVn  is  hero  not  wind  (as  OnkeL,  Fhilo, 
£bn  Ezra,  Bashbam,  etc,  render),  nor  air 
or  ether  (Nachmanid.),  nor  mist  (Johann- 
sen),  nor  word  (comp.  Fs.  xxxiii  6),  nor 


the  spirits  or  ang^  (Enoch  Ix.  13,  14)  s 
but  the  animating  spirit  of  Divine  love 
(pomi  Knn,  Targ.  Jon.   and  Jems.; 
comp.  Fs.  civ.  30;   Job  xxxiii.  4),  the 
principle  of  life  and  action  which  pervades 
the  universe,  and  which  fills  the  human 
mind  and  the  human  heart  (comp.  Bom. 
viii.  11  et  seq,,  Bev.  xxil  17;   see,  also, 
John  iii.  8 ;  Acts  ii.  2,  and  note  on  it  7) ; 
nor  is  D^npK  nn  strong  wind  (as  ^K  mn 
high  mountains;  see  on  Exod.  iii.  1);  nor 
is  ^n*t  to  MoWf  as  if  it  were  synonymous 
with  3(^3  m  Fs.  cxlviL  18,  and  IsaL  xL  7; 
or  with  ^\£^2  in  Exod.  xv.  10,  and  the 
Targumim,  the  Samaritan  and  Saadiah 
translate,  indeed,  KIB'DD,  so  that  the  sense 
would  be:    **Qod  sent  a  violent  wind 
which  blew,  and  dried  up  the  waters'*; 
but  the  meaning  is  rather,  to  hover  loving- 
ly over  an  object  of  tender  care,  as  io 
Deut  xxxii.  11,  where  Grod  is  said  to 
watch  over  Israel's  welfare,  *'as  an  eagle 
hovereth  over  her  young**  (the  Sept  and 
Yulg.  inaccurately  lirt^iptTOf  and  fereba- 
tur,  and  so  AquiL,  Symm^^  Theod.),  which 
poetical  parallel,  hoWi6ver,  does  not  justify 
us  in  supposing  here  the  notion  of  the  Hin- 
doos, Chinese  and  Japanese,  of  a  **  world- 
egg,"  in  which  Brahman  dwelt  or  brooded 
through  one  of  his  years,  comprising  above 
three  billions  of  ordinary  years,  Himselt 
meditating  on  Himself,  till  he  divided  it 
into  two  equal  parts,  and  framed  from 
these  two  halves,  the  heaven  and  the  earth 
(comp.  Mann,  i.  8 — 13;  Asiat  Be8.L244; 
Bohlen,  Alt  Ind.,  i.,  p.  162;  Hottinger, 
Tbes.  FhiloL,  p.  348),  although  the  spirit 
of  God  was  Uiter  represented  under  the 
image  of  a  dove  (Matt  iii.  16;  Mark  L 10^ 
Luke  iiL  22),  and  though  Milton  evea 
paraphrases  our  passage :  **Thou,  dovelike, 
sat'st  brooding  on  the  vast  abyss,  and 
mad*st  it  pregnant**;  nor  can  we  infer 
that  the  water  possessed  an  innate  vital 
power,  or  was  now  endowed  with  this 
primitive  germ  of  production(Chiyso8tom). 
— D^D  coincides  in  sense  with  Dinn  in  the 
preceding  part  of  our  verse,  as  is  evidently 
the  case  in  the  two   parallel  passages 
Frov.  viiL  27,  and  Job  xxvL  lO.—That  the 
sacred  writer  distinguished  the  four  ele- 
ments in  their  ordinary  succession  (earth, 
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water,  air,  and  fire),  cannot  be  prored  nnity  of  principle  prerading  the  whole, 

from  our  yerse  (comp.  Casari,  iv.  25,  pp.  which  we  elsewhere  seek  in  vain;  and 

356~35S;J/aunofi.Jesod.Hator.iiLU). —  that  principle,  too,   ia   at  once  simple. 

We  resign  with  reluctance,  from  want  of  sublime,  and  eternal.    The  materials  for 

space,  the  reiy  interestiDg  task  of  making  such  comparison  are  spread  in  nomeroos 

a   STStematic   comparison    between   the  ancient  works  (see,  for  instance,  Diod. 

Moaaic  and  the  other  ancient  cosmogo-  Sic.  i.  7, 11;  Euaeb,  Pnep.  Evang.  i.  10; 

nies.    The  analogies  are  both  surprising  the  Zend-avesta;  the  Vedas;  the  Laws  of 

and  instmctiTC.    At  erery  step  we  meet  Manu;  Huiod,  Theogon.;  Ovid^  Metam. 

with  famOiar  features.    But  the  Biblical  i.;   PlatOj  Tlmieus;    Jiutin,  il  1).    We 

account  combines  and  concentrates  the  have,  however,  in  the  notes  on  the  first 

valuable  elements  which  are  scattered  in  chapters,  tried  to  point  out  the  similarity 

all,  whilst  it  is  absolutely  free  from  the  or  divergence,  wherever  this  was  feasible 

perverse  and  often  absurdly  phantastical  in  a  brief  compass, 
traits  which  disfigure  the  r^t    It  has  a 

THE  ORDER  AND  DIVISION  OF  THE  SIX  DATS  OP  CREATION. 
Wb  abhor  artificial  interpretations;  we  disdain  the  glittering  display  of  spurious 
ingenuity;  we  shun,  above  all,  the  mysterious  play  upon  the  hidden  meaning  of  the 
numbers.  But  it  is  yet  our  duty  to  be  vigilant  in  discovering  every  distant  allusion, 
every  spiritualising  tendency  of  the  Biblical  text;  for  we  have  manifest  proofb  of  its  fre- 
quent allegories  and  its  profound  Sjrmbols.  Now  we  cannot  deny  that  paramount 
importance  and  holiness  are  attributed  to  the  numbers  three  and  seven;  that  the 
former  represents  the  concrete  and  perfect  unity,  especially  of  the  Deity;  and  the  latter 
signifies  holiness  and  religious  sanctification  (see  our  Com.  on  Exod.,  pp.  448—450, 
and  495);  and  we  cannot,  therefore,  be  surprised  to  find  these  two  numbers  employed 
as  the  foundation  of  the  Mosaic  cosmogony.  The  whole  cycle  of  creations  is 
completed  in  seven  days;  the  seventh  is  the  day  of  rest  to  the  Lord,  forming  the 
g^rm  and  prototype  of  the  earthly  Sabbath.  But  the  remaining  six  days  admit  of  an 
unforced  division  into  two  parallel  parts;  the  latter  three  days  have  an  evident  con- 
nection with  the  three  first  days;  the  Creation  is  thus  divided  into  two  significant  sec- 
tions, each  forming  a  perfect  whole,  and  both  together  constituting  a  surprising  climax, 
in  the  following  manner: — 

1.  FiBBT  Dat:  I4gfat.  =  Fourth  Dat:  The  celestial  orbs,  the 

sources  of  light 

S.  SscoKD  Dat:  Water  and  heaven.    =  Fifth  Dat:  The  fishes  and  birds  which 

people  the  water  and  the  air. 

8.  Thibd  Dat:   The  dry  land  and=  Sixth  Dat:  The  animals  and  man,  the 
vegetatioiL  inhabitants  of  the  dry  land;  or  those 

for  whose  food  or  use  vegetable  life 
was  chiefly  intended. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  acknowledge  the  manifest  correspondence;  each  triad  exhibits 
an  obviously  ascending  progress,  although  both  receive  their  full  light  only  from  thehr 
mutual  relation;  and  a  few  remarks  will  sufiioe  to  remove  all  possible  objections. 

k  If  we  consider  the  productions  of  the  six  days  as  representing  one  regular 
dimax,  the  work  of  the  third  day  evidently  interrupts  the  continnity ;  there  is  no  con- 
nectum  between  dry  land  and  the  celestial  oibs,  nor  is  there  an  adoane*  between  the 
latter  compared  with  fishes  and  birds. 

2.  It  is  inadmissible,  in  order  to  effect  the  due  gradation,  to  place  the  fburth  day 
befbre  the  third,  so  that  the  following  reasonable  order  of  organic  productions  might 
Msult:  plants,  fishes  and  birds,  ftn«"*«^^*  and  man.    This  proceeding  is  not  only  arbi* 
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3.  And  God  said,  Light  be:  and  light  was.     4.  And 
God  saw  the  light,  that  it  was  good:  and  God  divided 

trary,  but  it  would  not  even  be  efficient;  for  the  third  day  ooniisto  of  two  creations,  the 
iirst  of  which,  dry  land  and  sea,  cannot  be  seTcred  from  the  second  day,  the  separation 
of  the  waters  above  the  firmament  from  those  beneath  it  Thus  this  transposition 
would  destroy,  on  the  one  side,  that  harmony  which  it  is  intended  to  efibct  on  the 
other. 

3.  It  is  entirely  objectionable  to  attribute  to  the  Bible  the  view  of  some  Greek  phi- 
losophers, that  the  celestial  orbs  are  animated,  rational  beings  (Cwa  Xoyutd^  voipay,  and 
by  this  assumption  to  secure  the  progress  between  the  third  and  fourth  day;  the  stars 
can  neither  be  classed  among  the  organic  nor  among  the  living  creatures  (see  p.  24), 

4.  It  is,  in  fact,  impossible  to  find  any  plausible  connection  between  the  vegetation 
of  the  third  day  and  the  sidereal  bodies  of  the  fourth;  all  attempts  at  discovering  it 
have  proved  entirely  strained;  whereas  the  correspondence  between  the  first  and 
fourth,  and  the  third  and  sixth  days,  is  as  perfect  as  that  between  the  second  and 
fifth. 

5.  And  thus  only  it  may  be  explained  why  the  third  day  has,  as  well  as  the  sizth. 
a  double  creation,  the  dry  land  and  the  vegetable  kingdom;  the  former  follows  in  the 
natural  sequence  after  the  second  day;  it  further  points  to  the  sixth;  and,  combined 
with  the  productions  of  the  fifth  day,  completes  admirably  the  whole  system  of  oi^ganic 
creations. 


First  Dat. 
The  dreary,  shapeless  matter  of  the 
earth  was  sufficiently  prepared  for  assum- 
ing order  and  organisation;  God's  loving 
care  had  begun  to  spiritualise  the  in- 
ert mass  by  bringing  its  elements  into 
motion.  But  as  long  as  it  was  enclosed 
in  darkness,  it  had,  practically,  no  exis- 
tence; in  order  to  call  it  positively  and 
virtually  into  being,  it  was  necessary 
to  make  it  visible  —  and,  therefore, 
the  first  Divine  act  was  the  creation  of 
Light;  or  rather  its  separation  from  the 
obscurer  elements  in  which  it  had  been 
enveloped  (ver.4).  It  will  not  be  neces- 
sary to  enter  deeply  into  the  long-disputed 
question,  how  Ught  was  possible  before 
the  formation  of  the  celestial  bodies  from 
which  it  emanates  (ver.  14 — 19).  It  will 
suffice  to  remind  the  reader,  that  ancient, 
and  even  more  recent  philosophers  sup- 
pose, beyond  the  sphere  of  the  most  distant 
stars,  a  region  entirely  luminous,  an  em- 
pyrean heaven;  and  they  believe,  that  the 
nebuhe  are  this  bright  region  seen 
through  an  opening.  Anaxagoras  main- 
tmned,  that  the  upper  or  ethereal  world  is 
filled  with  fire.  Seneca  observed,  that, 
occasionally,  apertures    are    formed  in 


Light.    Ver.  3—5. 

the  heavens  through  idilch  we  pereeive 
the  flame  occupying  the  backgronnd. 
Huygens,in  his  description  of  the  nefanls 
of  Orion,  remarks:  ^'One  would  say,  that 
the  celestial  vault,  being  rent  in  that  part, 
allows  us  to  see  the  more  luminous  regions 
beyond";  and  Halley  writes,  with  regard 
to  the  nebulae  of  Orion  and  Andromeda: 
**  In  reality,  these  spots  are  nothing  elm 
than  the  light  coming  from  the  regions  ot 
the  ether  filled  with  a  difiioue  and  in- 
herently luminous  nuitter";  and  the  same 
astronomer,  by  no  means  orthodox  in  his 
theological  views,  remarks,  with  reference 
to  our  question:  *<  These  nebula  reply 
fully  to  the  difficulty  which  has  been  raised 
against  the  Mosaic  description  of  creation, 
in  asserting  that  light  could  be  generated 
without  the  sun.  Nebula  manifestly  prove 
the  contrary;  several,  in  effect,  offer  no 
trace  of  a  star  at  their  centre"  (see  p.  16; 
com^Arago,  Astron.i.3Sl,dS2>  Whether 
the  Hebrew  writer,  in  supposing  that  light 
existed  independently  of  the  sun,  intended 
to  convey  a  similar  idea,  it  is  difficult  to 
decide;  he  nowhere  makeaa  distinct  al- 
lusion to  this  theory;  beseems,  more  pro- 
bably, to  hold,  that  on  the  first  day  tbo 
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between   the  light  and  between  the  darkness.      5.  And 
God  called  the  light  Day,  and   the  darkness  He  called 


luminons  mailer  was  created,  spreading 
through  infinite  space  in  its  rarified  state; 
bat  that,  on  the  fourth  day,  it  was  con- 
dtnsed  into  the  light-giving  bodies  for  the 
benefit  and  advantage  of  the  earth.  For 
it  is  incorrect  to  explain,  that  snn  and 
moon  were  indeed  created  on  the  first  day, 
but  that  they  were,  by  the  mists,  made  in- 
visible till  the  fourth  day;  or,  that  our  text 
denotes  the  ordinary  daily  phenomenon 
of  the  appearance  of  light  before  the  rise 
of  the  sun  (Herder,  Vater,  etc.;  comp. 
Job  xxxviiL  19);  or,  that  **  light"  here 
signifies  "caloric  or  latent  heat"  (Clarke). 
— ^Thus,  we  have  another  instance  of  the 
two  chief  acts  of  Divine  creation;  first, 
the  production  of  matter,  and  then  its  ar- 
rangement and  organization;  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  point  out,  that  light  did  not 
exist  before  the  world ;  that  man  does  not 
owe  it  to  the  sun  or  the  moon,  which  it  is, 
therefore,  a  criminal  folly  to  worship; 
that  it  was  not  the  primary  matter  of  the 
universe,  as  Heraclitus  and  Empedocles 
maintained;  but  that  it  sprang  into  being 
by  God's  will  and  command.  That,  in- 
deed, according  to  modem  theories,  lumi- 
nons nebulsB  are  the  first  materials  of  the 
world,  if  we  go  back  to  the  origin  of  all 
things;  that  the  sun  is  in  itself  no  bright 
orb,  but  that  its  brilliancy  is  emitted  from 
a  highly  luminous  atmosphere  which  sur- 
rounds it,  and  which  does  not  prevent  the 
body  itself  from  being  inhabited;  that  the 
appearance  of  the  zodiacal  light  or  the 
aurora borealis  seeius  to  prove  the  existence 
of  luminous  matter  besides  the  sun;  and 
that  light,  like  heat,  exists  in  a  latent  or 
concealed  state  in  every  object  of  nature: 
—  these  suppositions  afiect  in  no  manner 
the  Biblicid  narrative,  neither  where  they 
are  in  harmony,  nor  where  they  are  in 
antagonism  with  it;  they  concern  us  as 
little  as  the  ludicrous  query,  whether  Qod 
had,  before  the  creation  of  light,  been  in 
darkness;  or  the  still  more  absurd  ques- 
tion, how  God  passed  His  time  before  the 
Creation;  and  we  leave  these  improprie- 
tit9  to  the  wcU-known  severe  and  ironical 


strictures  of  St.  Augustin  and  Luther. 
But  this  ** light"  is  certainly  not  identical 
with  the  "  fire"  which  geology  teaches  us 
to  have  partly  assisted  in  producing  the 
different  strata;  this  light  was  not  instru- 
mental in  forming  the  granite,  the  gneiss, 
and  the  other  crystalline  rocks  of  the  globe, 
as  has  been  very  curiously  maintained 
{Taylor,  Geology,  p. 241);  nor  does  the 
creation  of  light  include  that  of  oxygen, 
air  and  carbon,  as  others  have  as  strangely 
asserted  {H.  Reinsch,  Schcepfung,  p.  29). 
We  might  compare  the  results  of  our  scien- 
tific  researches  with  the  notions  of  anti- 
quity; this  is  a  task  both  important  and 
interesting;  but  we  must  not  expect  to 
find  the  former  identical  with  the  latter; 
we  cannot  wish,  that  the  human  mind 
should  have  made  no  progress  in  the  lapse 
of  three  millenniums:  we  cannot  desire, 
that  so  much  intense  mental  labour,  so 
much  earnest  perseverance,  should  be 
wholly  unrewarded.  The  human  race  is 
not,  as  heathen  poets  sang  in  gloomy  des- 
pondency, doomed  to  the  fruitless  efforts 
of  the  Danaids,  incessantly  toiling,  and 
never  advancing;  mankind  has  made  pro- 
gress in  the  knowledge  of  God;  their  in- 
tellecU  have  penetrated  deeper  into  the 
mysteries  of  His  works;— let  us  hope,  that 
their /learto  have  equally  progressed  in  love 
and  purity;  that  the  increased  light  was 
attended  by  an  increased  warmth. 

With  striking  sublimity  the  first  Divine 
creation  is  introduced:  '*And  God  said. 
Light  be,  and  Light  was"(n^«  ^H^  t1«  \n^}. 
*♦  God  speaks,  and  it  exists.  He  commands, 
and  it  stands  there*'  (Ps.xxxiii.  9;  comp. 
ver.  6,  and  cxlviiu  5);  the  words  of  God 
imply  behests ;  they  are,  as  Luther  remarks, 
not  mere  sounds;  they  are  things,  they 
are  essential  objects;  even  heathen  philo- 
sophers quoted  our  verse  as  an  example  of 
sublime  diction  (Longin.  irtpl  ir^.,  ix.  9 ;  Xt- 
bmius) ;  and  the  Hebrew  language  is  pecu- 
liarly adapted  for  brief,  pithy,  and  majestic 
exclamation;  it  is  as  lofty  as  it  is  concise; 
it  is  the  language  of  religion,  and  the  fit 
garment  of  those  ideas,  which  wore  den* 
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Night.     And  it  was  evening,  and  it  was  morning;   one 
day. 


tined  to  hnmaiiize  the  world.  The  ma- 
jesty and  omnipotence,  which  this  first 
command  of  Grod  involves,  forbid  as  to 
consider  the  trivial  idea,  that  God,  like 
an  earthly  artist,  required  light  before 
He  coold  proceed  with  His  work. 

Philological  Rbmarks.  —  Although 
IDH  signifies  frequently,  to  think  (L  e.,  to 
speak  with  oneself;  see  note  on  Exod.  ii 
14;  comp.  2  Sam.  xxi.  16),  or,  to  wish 
(I  Sam.  XX.  4);  and  although  the  Hindoo 
cosmogony  represents  the  world  as  the 
•roanation  of  the  mere  thought  of  the 
deity  (see  on  ver.  2):  we  take  that  verb, 
which  introduces  all  six  creations,  more 
appropriately  in  its  usual  meaning;  we 
cannot,  without  the  most  prejudiced  ar- 
bitrariness, argue  away  all  human  ex- 
pressions used  in  the  Bible  with  reference 
to  Grod;  the  Scriptures  accommodate 
themselves  to  the  language  of  men;  in 
the  history  of  creation  God  is  said  to 
hover  (ver.  2);  to  speak  (vers.  8,  6,  etc.); 
to  see  and  examine  (vers.  4,  18,  etc.);  to 
give  names  (vers.  5, 8,  etc);  to  approve  of 
His  works  (vers.  4, 12,  etc);  to  deliberate 
with  Himself  (ver.  26);  to  rest,  and  to  re- 
pose Himself  (ii.  2,  3)  ;  and  even  to 
make  garments  for  the  first  pair  (iii.  21). 
By  these  anthropomorphistic  phrases,  the 
Biblical  text  loses  nothing  of  its  grandeur, 
and  gains  immeasurably  in  distinctness 
and  perspicuity;  it  describes  Divine  ma- 
nifestations for  human  beings  and  in  a 
human  medium.  And  language  especially 
cannot  be  deemed  unworthy  of  the  Deity; 
it  is  the  most  spiritual,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  the  most  perfect  embodiment  of  the 
ideal;  it  is  the  least  corporeal  or  material 
expression  of  thoughts  and  sentiments; 
and,  hence,  the  art  of  speaking  and  writing 
is  more  distinct  and  more  perfect  than  all 
plastic  arts.— The  Persians,  also,  believed, 
that  Ormnzd  called  the  pure  worlds  into 
existence  by  pronouncing  the  holy  word 
{hoHOver).  —  The  construction  h^  KT1 
niD  O  tlKH  HK  (instead  of  ^D  W  «n*1 
*11Kn  2\0)  is  parallel  to  the  similar  usage 
not  unfrequent  in  Greek,  and  occurring 


in  Latin  also;  comp.  vL  2;  xlix.  15;  Acts 
XV.  36,  etc;  TVrcn*.  Eun.V.  viiL  6:  scin' 
me  in  quibus  sim  gaudiis.  The  verb  HKI 
is  here,  to  see,  not,  to  r^ect,  as  £bn  Ezra 
proposes,  after  the  analogy  of  Eccles.  IL 1 3 ; 
Gk>d  saw  with  love  and  delight,  that  Hi9 
work  was  good,  that  it  was  in  harmony 
with  His  will;  that  it  corresponded  with 
the  proposed  end  (Isai.  xlv.  18).  Light 
and  darkness  were  mixed  in  tlie  chaos; 
both  are  now  separated,  to  form  the  dis- 
tinction between  day  and  night  (?13^1; 
comp.  ver.  7).  But  the  darkness  of  night 
is  widely  diflerent  from  the  darkness  of 
chaos  (ver.  2);  the  former  stands  under 
the  influence  of  universal  light;  the  latter 
prevailed  before  the  separation  of  the  ele- 
ments, an  impenetrable  gloom.  The 
Persians  counted,  therefore,  the  night 
among  the  beneficial  and  celestial  things 
though  no  religion  attached  such  holiness 
to  light  as  that  of  Zoroaster,  and  though 
Ahriman,  the  evil  principle,  was  the  prince 
of  darkness,  who  had  even  maliciously 
attempted  to  corrupt  the  pure  and  brilliant 
light  of  Ormuzd,  but  was  by  this  god 
hurled  back  into  his  alnxles  of  darkness. 
— How  the  words, "  God  divided  between 
the  light  and  between  the  darkness,"  imply 
the  idea,  that  He  imparted  to  the  earth  the 
rotatory  motion,  we  ard  unable  to  com- 
prehend.— We  need  not  ^rge,  that  the  as- 
tronomical or  sidereal  day  was  impossible 
before  the  existence  of  the  sun;  the  ex- 
pression, **  evening  and  morning,  one  day,** 
denotes  merely  the  space  of  time  equiva- 
lent to  our  twenty-four  hours,  the  civil  or 
calendar  day,  the  vyxBtyupoy  of  the 
Greeks  (2  Cor.  xi.  25),  f<H'  which  the 
Hebrew  language  has  no  proper  term, 
but  which  has  later  been  expressed  by  a 
similar  compound  (*lp3  3*iy ;  Dan.  viii.  14). 
Other  cosmogonies,  also,  introduce  light 
before  the  sun;  the  Great  Spirit  of  the 
Hindoos  dispelled  the  gloom  even  before 
the  creation  of  the  water;  Ormuzd  dwelt 
from  the  beginning  on  a  throne  of  light; 
Indra,  the  god  of  light,  waa  bom  before 
all  other  immortal  deities;  and  the  root 
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6.  And  God  said,  Let  there  be  an  expanse  in  the  midst 
of  the  waters,  and  let  it  be  a  division  between  the  waters 


which  in  many  of  the  Indo-Germanic 
languages  signifies  god  (deva,  divus,  dens, 
Ococ,  etc),  denotes  the  brilliant  or  light- 
spreading  Being.  The  gods  of  light  and 
fire,  of  the  air  and  the  morning-dawn  are 
m  the  system  of  the  Yedas  among  th6 
earliest  gods  {Lassen,  Ind.  Alterth.,  i 
756 — 764  ).  We  require,  therefore,  no  arti- 
ficial explanation  of  the  seeming  difficul- 
ties.— That  the  Israelites,  and  many  other 
ancient  nations,  counted  their  days  from 
erening  to  erening  is  universally  known^ 
and  has  been  more  folly  explained  in  our 
note  on  Exod.  xiy.  24  (see  Ps.  Iv.  18; 
compare,  howerer,  the  phrase  H/^l  tXOV, 
Ps.  L  2,  etc).  The  words,  •*and  it  was 
erening,  and  it  was  morning,"  describe, 
therefore,  not  the  time  from  morning  to 
morning  (Nachmanides  and  Rashbam), 
nor  do  they  contain  any  allusion  to  the 
contrast  of  day  and  night  in  the  antipodes. 
Some  tribes  numbered  the  time  ordinarily 
after  nights;  as,  for  instance,  the  Salii; 
and  the  English  expressions,  sennight 
(seven-night),  fortnight  (fonrteen-night), 
etc,  remind  us  of  the  same  usage.  Bat 
the  origin  of  this  custom  is  scarcely  to  be 
traced  back  to  the  reminiscence  of  the  first 
day  of  creation,  when  a  night  of  chaotic 
darkness  was  followed  by  a  day  of  light; 
but  it  is  to  be  referred  to  the  lunar  months 
and  lunar  years  which  formed  the  basis  of 
chronology  among  many  nations.  In  fact, 
in  other  countries  the  days  were  differently 
computed;  the  Indians  and  the  later  Ba- 


bylonians reckoned  them  from  one  sunrise 
to  the  next  (^fiepovvicrioi/);  the  Umbrians 
from  noon  to  noon;  the  Roman  priests, 
and  the  civil  authorities  of  the  Egyptians, 
and  others,  like  ourselves,  from  midnight 
to  midnight  (see  Pliny,  ii.  79;  Caesar » 
Bell.  GalL,  vi.  18;  Ideler,  Chronol.,  i.  18* 
et  seq.;  Lepsiue^  Chron.,  p.  ISO  e<  seq.), — 
In  *TnK  DV*  the  ordinal  nnmber  is  used 
instead  of  the  cardinal  pK'KI,  as  is  fre- 
quently the  case  both  in  Hebrew  (for  in- 
stance, snn^  nn«  d  v,  or  cnn^  nyK^nn, 

etc),  and  other  languages  (in  Arab.,  Syr., 
iEithiop.,  Greek:  hv  fiif  t&v  aafifidrwf. 
Matt  xxviii  1 ;  comp.  Ham,  Biad.  xvL  178 ; 
Latin}  uno  et  octogesimo  anno,  Cicer», 
Senect.  v.;  French:  Louis  quinze);  and, 
especially,  in  enumerations  when  ordinals 
follow,  as  in  our  instance,  and  in  ii.  \l,  et 
seq.  (^HKn  Dfi^;  comp.  Exod.  xxviii.  17; 
Job  xlii.  14);  thus,  in  Greek,  fila,  devHpa 
(Revel  vi.  1,  e<s€^.)»  "^^  "o,  here,  the 
Sept.  vt^ipa  fila;  and, in  Latin,  nnus,  alter, 
tertius  {Sueton,  Octav.  101 ;  comp.  Gesen, 
Lehrg.,  p.  701 :  Ewald,  Hebr.  Gr.,  §  449; 
Gram.  Arab,  i.,  p.  235).  It  is,  therefore, 
fotile  to  assign  to  this  use  of  ViK  any 
mysterious  or  hidden  reason,  as  Josephus, 
Philo,  Abarbanel,  and  others  insinuate,  or 
to  understand  it  as  a  peculiar  day,  a  day 
sui  generist  or  a  period  of  indefinite  dura- 
tion (ilf<M»A>fia/c/,  Creation  and  Fall,  p.  99). 
—The  word  D  V  is,  in  ver.  6,  used  both  in  its 
stricter  meaning  as  day  opposed  to  night, 
and  in  its  wider  sense  of  vvx^tif^ov. 


SscoKD  Day.    Hbavbk.    Vbr.  6 — 8. 


The  original  matter  called  into  exist- 
ence by  Divine  omnipotence  (ver.  1) 
partly  consisted  of,  and  partly  was  covered 
fay,  water  (ver.  2);  this  chaotic  mixture, 
at  first  involved  in  darkness,  had  been 
surrounded  with  light  (vers.  3 — ^6);  but  it 
formed  still  one  undivided  mass,  without 
shape  or  proportion;  it  was,  therefore,  the 
next  act  of  the  celestial  will  to  separate 
it  into  two  well-balanced  parts,  which 
might  individually  be  made  the  basis 
0t  liirther  creations.    The  firmament,  or 


expanse  of  hearen  (Vp^),  was  framed. 
The  dear  blue  sky  became  visible  It 
consists  of  the  condensed  clouds,  and 
assumes  thus  the  appearance  of  a  firm  and 
solid  substance.  Thus  the  waters  were 
partly  congregated  above  this  firmament, 
partly  beneath  it:  the  conglomerated 
matter  was  divided  into  heaven  and  earth, 
and  the  firmament  marks  the  separation. 
The  waters  above  it  are  reserved  as  tile 
stores  of  rain;  those  beneath  it  form 
partly  the  vapours  of  the  air,  and  partly 
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and  the  waters.  7.  And  God  made  the  expanse,  and 
divided  between  the  waters  which  were  under  the  expanse, 
and  between  the  waters  which  were  above  the  expanse: 
and  it  was  so.  8.  And  God  called  the  expanse  Heaven. 
And  it  was  evening,  and  it  was  morning;  a  second  day. 


the  seas,  streams,  and  fountains  of  the 
earth.  The  former  are,  therefore,  not  the 
material  of  the  stars,  nor  are  the  latter 
the  sabstance  of  the  continents;  which 
opinions  have  been  defended  with  much 
zeal;  for  the  celestial  orbs  are  nowhere  in 
the  Bible  regarded  as  consisting  of  wateiy 
elements  (vers.  14 — 19);  and  the  dry  land 
existed  simoltaneoosly  with  the  water, 
for  it  was  not  created,  but  only  made 
visible,  on  the  third  day  (ver.  9).  The 
circumstance  that  the  matter  of  the 
planet  Jupiter  is  only  of  the  same 
density  as  water,  and  that  of  Saturn 
scarcely  of  half  its  density,  are  insuf- 
ficient to  prove  that  these  stars  were 
formed  of  that  element,  especially  as  this 
opinion  in  no  way  harmonises  with  the 
probable  formation  of  the  planetary  sys- 
tem (seep.  13). — God  calls  the  firmament 
heaven  (ver.  8);  it  is,  therefore,  perfectly 
appropriate,  if  the  regions  above  the  fir- 
mament are  designated  as  **  heaven  of 
heavens '»  (D^tXJ'n  ^DT  Dent  x.  14;  1 
Kings  viiL  27;  comp.  2  Ck>r.  xii.  2),  or  if 
the  birds,  which  soar  up  towards  that 
upper  region,  are  called  **the  birds  of 
heaven"  (vers.  26, 28 ;  Ps. civ.  12). 

About  the  further  notions  of  the  He- 
brews concerning  the  firmament  and 
beaven,  see  pp.  20, 21 . 

Philological  Remarks.— PV"'  (from 
ypl,  to  beat,  to  spread  out  by  beating, 
Exod.  xxxix.  3),  the  expanse,  or  XTpT 
D^tX^n,  vers.  14,  15,  ihe  expanse  of  hea- 
ven; comp.  Jobxxxvill8;  Ps.  xix.  2. 
Sept.,  oripk*aiia\  Vulg.,  firmamentum; 
Luther,  Veste.  But  this  signification  of 
JTpl  does  not  justify  us  in  supposing, 
with  some  ancient  interpreters,  that,  in 
the  first  verse  the  creation  of  heaven  is 
described,  but  that  it  was  a  liquid  mass; 
whereat  oar  verse  represents  its  trans- 
Ibrmntion  into  a  tolid  vault  Not  a 
change,  but  the  sqxiraium  of  the  original 


matter  is  the  object  of  the  second  day. 
In  the  first  verse,  merely  the  production 
of  matter  out  of  nothing  is  stated;  and 
this  is,  in  the  following  parts  of  our  chap- 
ter, regarded  and  acted  upon  as  the  sub- 
stratum of  heaven  and  earth.  The  opinion 
of  Abarbanel,  therefore,  that  ihe  one  huge 
heavenly  sphere,  to  which  he  finds  an  allu- 
sion in  the  first  verse,  was,  on  the  second 
day,  surrounded  by  other  spheres  or  circles, 
is  one  of  those  bold  and  brilliant  conjec- 
tures which  that  ingenbus  and  fertile  inter- 
preter was  unable  to  render  plausible,  in 
spite  of  a  prodigious  display  of  learning 
and  sagacity. — D^DH  y\7\2,  within  the 
water,  not  exactly  in  the  midst  of  the  water, 
although  Onkelos  translates  niy^VDS 
K^D,  and  Sept.  Iv  fuv^;  see  Commentary 
on  Exod.,  p.  249.— bnnO,  part.  Hiph. 
(not  substantive),  combined  with  ^n^, 
expresses  the  permanent  separation  be- 
tween the  waters  (see  Ewcdd^  Gram.  §. 
485).—^  ....  pa  (ver.  6),  instead  of 
pni  . .  .  .  pn  (vers.  4,  7),  as  in  Lev.  xx. 
25,  Deut.  xviL  8,    Ezek.  xxii  26;    or 

pn^ t^n,  as  in  Isa.  lix.  2.    The  Sep- 

tuagint  adds,  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  verse, 
p  ^n^l,  which  words  it  omits  in  ver.  7, 
but  adds  again,  in  the  eighth  verse,  **  And 
God  saw  that  it  was  good.*'  The  circum- 
stance that  similar  terms  of  approbation 
are  used  in  connection  with  all  the  other 
days  of  creation,  has  induced  the  Greek 
interpreters  to  this  insertion,  which  no 
other  ancient  version  warrants.  The  reason 
that  these  words  are  here  omitted,  because 
the  arrangement  of  the  waters  is  only 
completed  on  the  third  day,  is  of  no 
weight,  as  the  heaven  or  the  firmament  is 
an  independent  creation,  distinct  and 
separate  from  the  liquid  stores;  the  water 
above  the  firmament  was  separated  from 
that  beneath  it;  this  is  a  complete  act  in 
itself;  and  on  the  third  day  the  water  of 
the  caith  was  made  the  exclusive  object 
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9.  And  God  said,  Let  the  waters  under  the  heaven  be 
gathered  to  one  place,  and  let  the  dry  land  appear :  and  it 
was  so.  10.  And  God  called  the  dry  land  Earth;  and 
the  gathering  of  the  waters  He  called  Seas :  and  God  saw 
that  it  was  good. — 11.  And  God  said,  Let  the  earth  bring 


of  Ihe  DiYine  operation.  But  absolatelj 
erroneous  U  Ebn  Ezra's  opinion,  ihat  in- 
deed the  work  of  the  second  daj  con- 
dades  ovlj  with  yer.  10,  and  that  the 
verbs  of  yerses  9  and  10  are  to  be  taken 
as  pluperfects.  His  arguments  are  per- 
fectly fallacious. — It  mar  be  stated  that 

Thibo  Day.    Dry  Land  awd  Sbas;  Vbobtatioh. 


The  earth,  illumined  by  all-pervading 
Ught,  was  freed  from  the  encumbering 
mass  of  water;  an  adequate  portion  was 
congr^ated  in  immeasurable  distance 
above  it,  beyond  a  solid  expanse  intended 
to  mark  this  eternal  division  between 
heaven  and  earth.  But  still  the  terrestial 
body  was,  on  its  entire  surface,  covered  with 
the  fluid  element;  still  the  earth  oflered 
the  appearance  of  one  vast  dreary  water- 
desert,  without  variety,  without  life,  with- 
out beauty.  God  had  not  employed  His 
omnipotence  to  no  purpose;  another  act 
of  His  wisdom  and  power  was  necessary, 
to  render  the  creations  of  the  preceding 
days  efiectire  and  usefuL  Variety  was 
produced  in  the  monotony  of  the  chaotic 
waters  by  collecting  them  on  certain 
places,  and  by  making,  on  others,  the 
dry  land  visible;  and  life  and  beauty 
were  called  forth  by  clothing  the  dryland 
with  verdure —  with  the  endless  forms  of 
the  -vegetable  world.  This  was  the  work 
of  the  third  day.  It  will,  therefore,  not 
appear  an  irregularity,  but  an  admurable 
economy  in  the  history  of  creation,  that 
those  two  acts  were  combined  on  the 
same  day.  By  the  mere  division  of  the 
diy  land  from  the  water,  our  cosmogony 
would  practically  have  made  no  material 
advance;  instead  of  the  lifeless  and  uni- 
form waters,  there  VTouId  have  existed  a 
lifeless  and  unprofitable  alternation  of 
water  and  hmd;  the  aspect  of  our  globe 
would  have  undergone  a  change,  but  no 
Msential  improvement   But  ftx>m  anothor 


the  formula,  "And  God  saw  that  it  was 
good,"  occurs  seven  times  in  the  history 
of  creation;  and  that  the  words  **  And  it 
was  so,"  are  introduced  in  the  same  sig- 
nificant manner,  provided  we  take  "  And 
light  was,"  in  ver,2,  as  equivalent  to 
that  phrase. 

Vbb.  9—13. 
point  of  view,  also,  this  double  act  was 
necessary  on  the  third  day.  We  have 
observed,  that  the  third  day  corresponds 
with  the  sixth,  on  which  animals  and 
man  were  produced;  it  was,  therefore, 
necessary  to  create  for  them  not  only 
abodes,  but  also  food— not  only  the  dry 
land,  but  also  vegetation.  Such  is  the 
beautiful  symmetry  of  the  Mosaic  cos- 
mogony. We  have,  therefore,  no  right 
to  ask  how  vegetation  could  exist  and 
thrive  before  the  creation  of  the  sun ;  ac- 
cording to  the  Biblical  statement,  the 
world  and  its  endless  contents  were  mira- 
culously formed  by  the  will  of  God;  they 
are  not  the  result  of  mere  natural  laws  \ 
and  that  order  of  the  days  seems  just 
designed  and  intended  to  teach  that  the 
vegetation  was  called  forth  by  the  omni- 
potence of  Gk>d,  and  not  by  the  influence 
of  Uie  solar  rays.  The  same  Power  which 
had  filled  the  womb  of  the  earth  with  the 
seeds  of  vegetable  life,  made  them  appear 
and  spread  above  its  surface. — The  for- 
mation of  the  continents,  as  described  in 
our  text,  agrees  but  very  remotely  with 
that  made  probable  by  the  geological 
researches.  For  whibt  the  latter  teach 
OS,  that  the  same  part  of  the  globe  w«ui 
many  times  alternately  water  and  dr/Cand, 
and  that  volcanic  eruptions  were  one  of 
the  chief  agencies  of  ^iiese  changes  (see 
pp.  17, 18),  our  text  declares,  that  at  the 
beginning  of  time  the  will  of  God  made, 
once  for  all,  the  permanent  division  be- 
tween seas  and  continents  ^  there  was  nt 
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forth  vegetation,  the  herb  yielding  seed,  and  the  fruit  tree 
yielding  fruit  after  its  kind,  whose  seed  is  in  itself,  upon 
the  earth:  and  it  was  so.  12.  And  the  earth  brought 
forth  vegetation,  the  herb  yielding  seed  after  its  kind,  and 
the  tree  yielding  fruit,  whose  seed  is  in  itself,  after  its 


Bpheftving  of  the  land,  but  only  a  concen- 
tration of  the  floods  to  certain  parts:  not 
even  the  doctrines  of  the  Neptnnists  are 
here  expressed.  Nor  does  the  poetical 
and  more  copious  paraphrase  of  our  text 
in  Ps.  civ.  6—9,  imply  a  greater  harmony 
with  the  modem  results;  the  retreat  of 
the  waters  reveals  the  unevenness  of  the 
earth's  surface;  mountains  and  valleys 
appear;  and  the  fk)od8  are  enclosed  within 
strict  boundaries.  This  does  not  explain 
the  formation  of  the  strata,  nor  of  the 
fossil  remains  of  vegetables  and  animals 
— which,  according  to  the  Bible,  did  not 
yet  exist  in  the  interior  of  the  earth — nor 
any  of  the  wonders  which  make  geology 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  absorbing 
sciences.  But  we  have  willingly  renounced 
the  attempt  to  discover  that  harmony;  and 
both  science  and  Biblical  exposition  will 
gain  by  this  candid  understanding. — The 
aeoi  (D^^)  imply  all  gatherings  of  water, 
as  the  lakes,  streams,  and  rivers,  which, 
however,  are  so  insignificant,  compared 
with  the  majestic  oceans,  that  the  latter 
are  alone  mentioned  in  opposition  to  the 
dry  land  (see  Exod.  vii.  19,  and  our  note 
thei-eon;  comp.  Josh.  IH.  16;  Jer.  li.  86; 
Ezek.  xxxii.  2).  Whether  this  division  of 
the  waters  was,  as  in  £xod.xiv.SI,  ef- 
fected by  means  of  a  strong  wind  (as 
ancient  expositors  believe),  is  not  alluded 
to  in  the  text;  it  can,  at  least,  not  be  in- 
ferred from  ver.  2,  where  **  the  spurit  of 
God'*  is  His  power,  not  the  '*  blast  of  His 
nostrils^;  and  it  is  more  grand  to  imagine 
all  these  creations  effected  by  the  mere 
word  of  God,  without  external  medium 
or  agency. — The  vegetation  which  covers 
the  earth,  and  which  ip  regarded  as  its 
product,  if,  in  our  opinion,  divided  into 
two  classes— 1.  kerb*  (3W),  ooroprising 
every  kind  of  grass,  and  all  plants  which 
"yield  seeds":  and  2.  trees  (nB  fV),  in- 
cluding, naturally,  all   shrubs   and   ar- 


boreous plants  which  have  their  seeds 
enclosed  in  their  fruit  (13),  whether  this 
fruit  be  eatable  by  man  or  not.  We  take^ 
therefore,  the  first  part  of  the  eleventh 
verse  as  the  general  command,  which  is 
succeeded  by  a  specified  enumeration. 

Philological  Bbmabks.— Our  rea- 
sons are — 1.  The  verb  J^KH,  to  germinate 
(Joel  ii  22),  is  a  generic  term,  applicable 
to  all  sorts  of  vegetable  growth,  and  it  is, 
therefore,  here  used,  like  K^Vin  in  ver. 
12,  and  ilDV  in  ii.  6,  9,  not  only  with 
reference  to  N^,  but  also  to  3G^  and 
^fi  YV,  2.  Whilst  the  two  other  dassea 
are  explicitly  described  in  our  text,  and 
the  fruit-trees,  even,  with  an  abundant 
copiousness,  the  terra  KI9^  is  qualified 
with  no  word,  although  it  would  have  re- 
quired explanation  most,  since  it  is  some- 
times used  almost  synonymously  with 
3fi^;  for  instance,  I>eut.  xxxii.  2;  F». 
xxxvii.  2,  compared  with  Gkn.  i.  30;  2 
Kings  xix.  26.  (Rashi  finds  between  3E^ 
and  HXn  the  same  distinction  which  is 
in  the  French  words  herbe  and  herbofe, 
and  Abarbanel  believes  KKH  to  be  the 
grass  which  grows  spontaneously  without 
the  care  of  man,  and  2t^  all  vegetables 
and  grain  which  must  be  planted  or  sown.) 
8.  In  vers.  29  and  30,  where  the  whole 
vegetable  creation  is  assigned  as  fbod  to 
man  and  animals,  only  harbs  (3fi^)  and 
fruits  (yV  ^^>  are  mentioned,  but  not 
men.  Thai  Men  signifies  the  small 
perennial  herbs,  which,  according  to  the 
belief  of  the  ancients,  grow  spontaneously 
(airrSfiarot)  without  seed,  cannot  be  con* 
eluded  from  Prov.  xxvii.  25,  where  it  is 
merely  stated,  that  after  the  TVn  or  full- 
grown  grass  has  disappeared,  fcCBH  and 
3fi^  sprout  forth,  that  is,  new  verdure  or 
new  herbs  (Or.  x^^n)  appear.  In  ihot,  HXH 
is  quite  generally  the  vegetation  which 
adorns  the  fields  (Ps.  xxiii.  2;  2  Sam. 
xziii.  4),  and  serves  as  fbod  for  animals. 
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kind:  and  God  saw  that  it  was  good.     13.  And  it  was 
evening,  and  it  was  morning;  a  third  day. 

14.  And  God  said,  Let  there  be  luminaries  in  the 
expanse  of  the  heaven,  to  divide  between  the  day  and 
between  the  night;   and  let  them  be  for  signs  and  for 


(Job  yL  5) ;  but  it  sometimes  includes  the 
notion  of  brightness  and  bloom  (Ps.  xxiii. 
2;  Isa.  Ixvi.  U;  oomp.  Joelii.  22).  The 
words  yffV  t<Kn,  correctly  separated  by 
the  Masorites,  must,  therefore,  not  be 
combined,  as  has  been  done  by  the  Sep- 
tuagini  (fiordvfiv  x^fwow),  the  Vulgate 
(herbam  yirentem),  and  others;  and  has 
been  advocated  by  Rosenmueller,  who 
adduces,  in  support,  several  other  pleo- 
nastic expressions,  as  n7DK  ^(^,  Exod. 
X.  22;  nm  maO,  Zech.  x.  1,  etc—The 
seed  and  the  fruit  are  '* after  their  kind*'; 
they  follow  the  onchangeable  laws  of  pro- 
duction implanted  in  them  by  the  Creator 
to  the  end  of  time. — The  words  **  upon 
the  earth,"  in  ver.  1 1,  do  not  describe  the 
high  and  far-spreading  trees  (Bohlen), 
for  they  refer  to  the  herbs  also;  but  they 
imply  that  the  germs,  which  were  hidden 
in  the  earth,  shall  sprout  forth  through  its 
iurface,  and  that  thus  the  plants  stand  on 
the  earth.— "The  earth  brought  forth** 
Tegetationis  nothing  else  but  **  God  made 
H  grow  from  the  earth**  (see  on  ver.  1);  it 


has  no  affinity  whatever  with  Fs.  xc  2. 
— It  is  an  old  problem,  whether  the  plants 
existed  first,  and  then  the  seed  as  their 
most  perfect  stage,  or,  reversely,  whether 
the  seed  first  produced  the  plants?  Na- 
turalists have  decided  for  the  latter  alter- 
native, after  the  common  principle,  omnia 
ex  ova  In  our  passage,  this  question  is 
not  considered,  and  the  priority  is  simply 
given  to  the  plants  which  produce  the 
seed  for  the  future  vegetation.  But  the 
opinion,  that  the  seeds  only  were  produced 
on  the  third  day,  and  that  they  were  de- 
veloped into  plants  on  the  fourth,  after 
the  creation  of  the  sun,  has  been  ad- 
vanced, without  any  Scriptural  founda- 
tion, to  evade  both  that  difficulty  and 
another  one,  to  which  we  have  adverted 
in  a  preceding  part. — ^The  Septnagint  has 
in  these  verses,  also,  some  superfluous 
additions,  or,  rather,  repetitions,  by  no 
means  elucidating  the  sense,  but  mainly 
dictated  by  the  desire  of  congmity. 

About  the  abundance  of  fossil  vege- 
tion,  see  pp.  9, 10. 


FouBTfl  Day.    The  Cblbstial  Obb0.    Yeb.  14 — 19. 


The  first  part  of  the  creation  is  finished ; 
the  framework  of  the  universe  is  made,  it 
only  remains  to  be  completed ;  the  outlines 
are  drawn,  they  need  only  to  be  filled  up; 
the  design  is  manifested,  the  execution 
fc^ows  of  necessity.  The  works  of  the 
three  first  days  point  to  those  which  await 
(he  creating  power  of  God  on  the  three 
following  days;  the  labour  of  the  fourth 
day  has  not  so  much  reference  to  that  of 
the  third  or  fifth,  but  to  that  of  the  first 
day;  the  luminaries  which  are  now  called 
into  existence,  point  to  the  light,  which 
was  the  first  of  the  Divine  works;  they  are 
not  considered  as  animated  bodies,  occu- 
pying an  intermediate  place  between  the 
vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms ;  theur  mo- 
tions involve  no  free  activity;  they  follow 


the  laws  of  a  prescribed  necessity ;  they  are 
held  in  their  unchangeable  orbits.  These 
luminaries  are  divided  into  three  classes, 
the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  stars;  and 
their  service  is  threefold:  to  mark  the  dif- 
ference between  day  and  night,  to  note 
the  various  seasons  of  the  year,  and  to 
illumine  the  earth.  They  were,  therefore, 
necessary  even  after  the  creation  of  light; 
the  latter  could  not  indicate  the  various 
changes  in  the  aspect  and  condition  of  the 
earth;  it  was  unable  to  guide  and  to  direct 
the  labours  of  man.  But  the  use  of  the 
luminaries  is  entirely  limited  to  the  planet 
which  we  inhabit;  the  earth  is  the  centre 
of  the  universe,  and  the  hosts  of  heaven 
are  intended  for  its  service;  they  are  the 
only  infallible  measure  of  time,  for  which 
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seasons,  and  for  days  and  years:  15.  And  let  them  be 
for  luminaries  in  the  expanse  of  the  heaven,  to  give  light 
upon  the  earth :  and  it  was  so.  16.  And  God  made  the 
two  great  luminaries  —  the  greater  luminary  to  rule  the 
day,  and  the  lesser  luminary  to  rule  the  night  —  and  the 
stars.  17.  And  God  placed  them  in  the  expanse  of 
the  heaven  to  give  light  upon  the  earth,  18.  And  to  rule 
over  the  day  and  over  the  night,  and  to  divide  between 

which  it  is  concentrftted. — The  two  prin- 
cipal orbs  are  sufficiently  designated  by 
the  terms,  '*  the  greater  light  and  the  lesser 
light";  therefore,  their  names,  son  and 
moon,  are  not  mentioned  in  onr  text 
(comp.  Ps.  cxxxvu  7—9).  —  Pliny,  also, 
(Hist  Nat.  ii.  4)  calls  the  sun  '* coeli  rector," 
and  Cicero  (Tusc  Qtuest  L  58),  **  omnium 
moderatoremac  ducem." — The  luminaries 
are  intended  '*  for  signs  (HMK?),  and  for 
seasons  (D^TyiD^I),  and  for  days  and 
years."  These  words  have  received  very 
various  explanations;  their  probable  con- 
nection is,  that  the  sun  and  the  moon  are 
destined  to  be  **  the  signs  of  the  seasons, 
days,  and  years;**  the  rather  obscure  term 
**  for  signs,*'  is  qualified  by  the  more  in- 
telligible one  *'  for  seasons**  (DHShD^I, 
comp.  Ps.civ.  19);  summer  and  winter, 
seed-time  and  harvest  (Gkn.  viii.  22):  a 
usage  very  common  in  Hebrew  (comp., 
especially,  1  SanLXvii.  40:  ..D^JTin  v33 
OlpS^ni).  D^TjnO^I  does  not  exacUy 
form  a  hendiadys  with  HflK^  (Cresen. 
Lehrg.,  p.  854),  but  is  its  apposition;  and 
the  words,  "  for  days  and  years,**  are  a 
further  specification  of  D^*iyiD7 ;  the  word 
nriK?  does,  therefore,  not  signify  the 
mysterious  astrological  signs  (Jer.  x.*!2; 
Luke  xxi.  25);  nor  the  eclipses  and  me- 
teors; nor  the  meteorological  phenomena; 
nor  the  miracles  which  God  intended  to 
perform  with  the  heavenly  bodies  (comp. 
Isal.  xxxviii.  8);  nor  the  mere  symbols  of 
time  (comp.  xviL  11 ;  Exod.  xiii.  9 ;  xxxi. 
13) ;  nor  is  DHyiO  the  **  appointed  seasons 
or  festivals/* 


man  can  devise  but  imperfect  substitutes; 
both  the  sun  and  the  moon  were  necessary 
for  the  computation  of  time;  the  months 
were  determined  by  the  latter,  but  the 
seasons  and  years  were  regulated  by  the 
former. — They  are  fixed  in  the  expanse 
which  was  created  on  the  second  day; 
they  are,  originally,  no  part  of  it;  they 
are  the  visible  wonders  of  the  heaven :  and, 
as  the  earth  depends  on  them  for  light  and 
warmth,  for  cheerfulness  and  the  blessings 
of  vegetation,  they  are  described  as  having 
dominion  over  the  earth;  the  sun  during 
the  day,  and  the  moon  during  the  night; 
but,  since  the  moon  is  not  always  visible, 
jsince  she  is  not,  as  she  might  have  been  ex- 
pected to  be,  as  constant  a  companion  of  the 
night  as  the  sun  is  of  the  day,  the  starry 
host  has  been  added  to  cheer  the  unfriendly 
gloom.  Thus,  Biblical  astronomy  is  de- 
rived from  mere  optical  appearance;  the 
eye  alone  is  the  judge;  the  moon  is  re- 
presented as  the  second  of  the  great 
heavenly  orbs,  and  as  a  luminous  body ; 
the  stars  are  nothing  else  but  her  compa- 
nions; and  their  only  end  is  to  shed  their 
chaste  lustre  on  our  small  planet.  See  the 
further  remarks  on  p.  23,  and  on  ver. 
3—5. 

Philological  Keharks.  —  About 
n"tt<D  *n^,  the  verb  in  the  singular  imper- 
sonally preceding  the  plural  noun,  see 
note  on  Exod.  xiii.  7;  comp.  v.  23;  Job 
xlii.  15;  Mich.  ii.  6;  Gesen.  I^ehrg.  p.  720; 
but  in  the  second  part  follows  regularly 
)^ni;  comp.  Ezek.xiv.  1. —  mXD  are  the 
bodies  from  which  Hlfei  emanates,  or  in 


Fifth  Day.    Fishes  akd  Birds.    Ver.  20—28. 
The  earth  had  been  adorned  with  the      tion;  but  the  water  and  the  air  were  still 
gay  and  variegated  luxuriance  of  vegota-      empty  and  dreary;  and  breathing  ((ft  wa^ 
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the  light  and  between  the  darkness :  and  God  saw  that  it 
was  good.  19.  And  it  was  evening,  and  it  was  morning; 
a  fourth  day. 

20.  And  God  said,  Let  the  waters  teem  with  abundant 
creatures  that  have  life ;  and  fowl  may  fly  above  the  earth 
towards  the  expanse  of  heaven.  21.  And  God  created 
the  great  monsters,  and  every  living  creature  that  moveth, 
with  which  the  waters  teem,  after  their  kind,  and  every 


wanting  throughout  the  globe.  In  the 
•ame  order  in  which  the  different  parts  of 
the  earth  had  been  created  or  organised, 
they  were  now  peopled  with  living  crea- 
tures, not  Ky  spontaneoQS  production,  but 
by  the  behest  of  Gk>d ;  first  the  two  moTe- 
able  elements,  water  and  air,  and  then  the 
continents;  and  thus,  the  fifth  day  corres- 
ponds accurately  with  the  second,  and  the 
sixUi  with  the  third.  It  is,  therefore,  of 
little  importance  to  enquire  whether,  ac- 
cording to  the  Biblical  account,  the  living 
beings  were  created  in  a  steady  grada- 
tion from  the  less  to  the  more  perfect;  the 
great  monsters  of  the  sea  are,  perhaps,  as 
fully  organized  as  the  birds  of  heaven ; 
the  works  of  the  three  last  days  do  not 
succeed  each  other  after  an  independent 
principle;  they  follow  the  arrangement  of 
the  three  first  days;  they  are  their  neces- 
sary complement  The  fishes  and  the 
birds,  therefore,  are  not  coupled  on  the 
same  day,  because  both  are  oviparous,  or 
because  both  are  furnished  with  peculiar 
organs  fitting  them  to  move  in  their  res- 
pective elements;  these  are  accidental 
analogies,  not  determining  the  order  of 
the  created  beings,  but  showing  still  more 
powerfully  their  harmony  and  symmetry. 
But  it  is  to  be  admitted,  that,  on  the  whole, 
a  gradual  progress  is  observed;  first  were 
produced  the  cosmical  elements;  then  the 
vegetable;  then  theaninal  kingdom;  and, 
at  last,  man. — ^The  water  was  filled  with 
huge  fishes  (D^^Dn),  which  are  mentioned 
as  the  majestic  representatives  of  all  greater 
inhabitants  of  the  sea;  and  with  the  living 
creatures  which  abound  in  that  element, 
and  which  comprise  all  its  other  tenants. 
For,  it  seems  to  have  been  usual  to  divide 
Jie  fishes  into  two  chief  classes  according 


to  their  size  (Ps.  civ.25;  comp.  cxlviii.  7). 
But  it  is  doubtful  whether  here  the  mam- 
miferous  fishes  are  distinguished  from  the 
other  aquatic  animals;  although  the  former 
are,  in  many  important  points,  markedly 
difierent  fVom  the  latter;  **  they  respire  by 
means  of  lungs,  and  are,  therefore,  ob- 
liged from  time  to  time,  to  ascend  to  the 
surface  of  the  water  to  inhale  the  atmo- 
spheric air;  their  blood  is  warm,  and  their 
ears  open  outwards,  though  by  small  ori- 
fices; and  they  suckle  their  young."  This 
distinction,  however  remarkable,  is  no- 
where alluded  to;  and  the  Hebrew  term 
(P^n)  denotes  both  mammifers  and  non- 
mammifers.— When  the  air,  also,  had  been 
peopled  with  living  beings,  to  which,  how- 
ever, the  earth  was  not  entirely  denied 
(ver.  22);  Grod  blessed  all  these  creatures; 
He  granted  them  fruitfulness  and  increase; 
for  they  have  not,  like  the  plants,  the  innate 
power  of  spontaneous  propagation.  But 
they  were  incapable  of  receiving  a  higher 
blessing;  this  was  reserved  to  those  more 
exalted  beings  whose  animal  nature  was 
ennobled  and  elevated  by  the  spark  of 
Divine  Reason.  And  even  the  blessing 
of  the  fishes  and  birds  redounds  on  man; 
for,  under  his  dominion  the  whole  animal 
creation  was  given  (ver.  26, 28);  even  if 
he  used  them  for  his  food,  they  would  still 
exist  in  abundance.— Several  ancient  com- 
mentators have  laboured  to  prove,  that  the 
birds,  also,  were  created  from  the  water; 
the  Targumim  ahready  entertained  this 
notion ;  and  even  Lather  and  English  Ver- 
sion translate:  "let  the  water  bring  forth 
abundantly  the  moving  creature  ...  and 
fowl  that  may  fly,**  etc  But  we  have  not 
the  remotest  proof,  that  the  Hebrews,  like 
some  modem  naturalists,  believed  the  birds 
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winged  fowl  after  its  kind :  and  God  saw  that  it  was  good. 
22.  And  God  blessed  them,  saying,  Be  fruitful,  and  mul- 
tiply, and  fill  the  waters  in  the  seas,  and  the  fowl  may 
multiply  on  the  earth.  23.  And  it  was  evening,  and  it 
was  morning ;  a  fifth  day. 

24.  And  God  said.  Let  the  earth   bring  forth 


living 


and  the  fishes  to  belong  properly  to  the 
same  order  of  beings;  that  translation 
adds  nnnecessarilj  the  relatiye  that ;  and, 
in  ii.  19,  the  birds  are  clearly  represented 
as  produced  iVom  the  earth;  and  are  there 
combined  with  the  beasts  of  the  field  in 
one  act  of  creation. 

PfliLOLOGiojLL  BBMAiac8.—  )n^  being 
a  verb  denoting /WineM,  is  construed  with 
the  accnsatiye  of  the  object  Cf^^) ;  it  is  an 
intransttiye  yerb;  the  vision  of  the  Sep- 
taagint(Uaya7lra>),  and  others  is^therefore, 
inaccurate;  it  involves  only  the  notion  of  a 
teeming  or  crowded  um\i\tXLdti  bat  is  not 
exclusively  used  with  reference  to  animals ; 
it  is  as  often  employed  with  regard  to  men 
(ix.  7 ;  Exod.  i.  7 ;  comp.  Lev.  xi.  10). — 
n^n  t^^,  in  opposition  to  Y'^t  expresses 
the  meaning  of  the  latter,  with  not  much 
greater  distinctness;  it  is  also  a  generic 
term;  \S^^  is  merely  the  principle  of  life» 
the  vital  element;  and  only  in  v«r.  21  the 
species  of  **  living  creatures^  are  described 
(comp.  on  ii  7 ;  ix.  2).— SjlJ^  is  a  collective 
noun;  fowl,  birds.— They  fly  y^pl  *3D'7y, 

Sixth  Dat.  Thb  Ajomals  of  thb 
Still  was  the  richest  and  most  beantiful 
part  of  the  globe  without  its  inhabitants; 
the  ocean  was  filled  with  an  endless  variety 
of  beings ;  the  air  re-echoed  with  the  happy 
sounds  of  the  winged  tribes;  but  the 
luxurious  vegetation  bloomed  in  vaia; 
and  in  vain  shed  the  king  of  the  day  his 
cheerful  beams  on  the  lifeless  plains  and 
hills.  The  earth  demanded  its  tenants; 
and  they  were  brought  forth  on  the  sixth 
day.  They  were  animated  beings  (K^B3 
TVTT);  they  lent  life  to  the  calm  and  soli- 
tude of  nature;  they  were  created  in  three 
great  classes:  the  grass-eating  larger 
quadrupeds^  including  the  beasts  of  bur- 
den, and  the  cattle  (HDnH);  the  oami- 


that  is,  touHwds,  or  before,  the  surfiu»  of 
the  expanse,  which  forms  the  heaven;  in 
which  manner  ^^D"7y  is  also  used  in  xix. 
28  (Sept.  icard  rb  arep^M/ia).— p^H  (from 
the  root  pn  to  extend,  stretch  out;  see 
Tuch,<iJ2oct(m;  and  (?eM».Thes.,p.l5ll) 
is  a  general  term  for  great,  monstrous  ani- 
mals (Sept.  KiJTti) ;  serpents  (Exod.  viL  9) ; 
dragons  ( Jer.  li.S4) ;  crocodiles  (Isai.  xxvlL 
1 ;  comp.  Ezek.  xxxiL  2){  and  may,  there- 
fore, here  chiefly  denote  the  order  eetacea; 
whence  Targom  Jonathan,  following  the 
Talmud,  explains  it  by  ]T)'*y?  (eomp.  F& 
dv.  25,  26). — fi^l  is  nearly  synonymoos 
with  Y^f  fu^<l  signifies^  therefore,  also,  to 
move  abundantfy  (comp.  Ps.  lxix.85);  On- 
keloe  translates  both  verba  with  fiSTH,  but  he 
renders  )n(^(inix.7)  with  the  general  word 
n^rriK;  taidthesubstantweQ^-Q  seems 
to  be  more  nsed  for  creeping  animals,  rep- 
tiles, serpents,  etc  (ver.  25, 26). — The  pa- 
ronomasia nil  1*tD  appears  to  have  been  a 
usual  form  of  blessing;  and  is  repeated  in 
ver.  28  and  ix.  7,  where  it  is  addressed  to 
human  beings  (comp.  xxiv.  60). 

Eabth  and  Man.  VBtt.24  —31. 
voious  beasts  of  tke  forest  (pKH  H^H); 
and  the  worms  and  reptiles  ((^*t). — 
And  now  was  the  whole  earth  peopled 
with  life;  all  its  habitable  parts  had  their 
proper  occupants,  all  perfect  in  their  kind ; 
but  there  was  no  unity  among  them,  no 
connecting  link;  each  passed  an  isolated 
exutence,  without  relation  to  the  rest; — 
diould  the  creative  eneigy  of  Ood  pause 
here?  Had  He  called  the  earth  and  all 
the  heavenly  hosts  into  existence,  merely 
to  adorn  the  former,  and  to  leave  it  as  an 
abode  or  a  prey  to  the  brute  creation? 
Qod,  who  had  produced  the  world  from 
the  abundance  of  His  love,  required  other 
beings  whom  He  might  make  the  lords  of 
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creatures  after  their  kind,  cattle,  and  reptiles,  and  beasts 
of  the  earth,  after  their  kind :  and  it  was  so.  25.  And 
God  made  the  beasts  of  the  earth  after  their  kind,  and  the 
cattle  after  their  kind,  and  all  the  reptiles  of  the  earth 
after  their  kind :  and  God  saw  that  it  was  good. 

26.  And  Grod  said,  Let  Us  make  man  in  Our  image. 


that  wondrons  strocture;  beings  more 
capable  of  comprehending  and  enjoying  it; 
of  embracing  and  nnderstanding  it  as  a 
whole;  **the  uniting  tie  of  all  creatures'* 
(o^i^co/ioc  airdvTMy,  Ukeodoret) ;  ap- 
proaching nearer  to  His  own  spiritaal  na- 
ture; and  stamping  the  creation  more  fisi- 
biy  as  the  work  of  the  Infinite  Mind.  He 
decided,  after  solemn  self-deliberation,  — 
and  Man  was  created.  He  was  endowed 
with  divine  faculties;  be  received  a  part 
of  eternal  Beason;  be  was  formed  in  the 
image  and  likeness  of  Qod,  which  propa- 
gated itself  throagh  all  generations  (v. 3); 
and  he  was  ordained  to  mle  over  the 
beasts  of  the  field,  and  the  fishes  of  the 
ocean.  Even  physically,  man  seems  to 
eoBcentrate  within  himself  the  character- 
istic qualities  of  all  other  animated  beings; 
he  is  the  type  of  all  types  of  the  animal 
kingdom,  and  its  indisputable  head;  and 
he  is  organised  to  live  in  almost  every 
part  of  the  globo. 

But  which  are  those  Divine  fiumlties  of 
man?  how  was  he  armed  to  maintain  his 
superiority  over  the  brute  creation?  His 
intellect  penetrates,  beyond  the  sensual 
perception,  to  unseen  regions;  his  imagi- 
nation carries  him,  beyond  time  and  space, 
from  the  real  to  the  ideal,  from  the  finite 
to  the  infinite;  his  reason  explores  the 
mainspring  and  hidden  connection  of  ex- 
ternal things;  his  mind  is  almost  bound- 
less in  device;  it  makes  wonderful  dis- 
coveries and  inventions,  either  by  a  flash 
of  genius,  or  the  patient  labours  of  ex- 
perience and  induction;  he  embodies  sub- 
lime ideas  in  the  form  of  art,  and  beauty 
becomes  the  hand-raaid  of  truth;  memory 
stores  up  the  treasures  of  the  past,  and 
hands  them  over  to  reason  to  argue  and 
to  draw  conclusions;  he  searches  the  mu- 
tual relation  between  cause  and  efiect,  till 


he  ascends  to  the  First  Cause,  the  Creator 
and  Grovemor  of  the  world ;  he  can  trace 
back  the  past  history  of  the  planet  which 
he  inhabits  through  many  successive  re- 
volutions, and  he  anticipates  other  stages 
of  its  existence,  which  silently  prepare 
themselves  in  accordance  with  laws 
which  his  sagacity  has  discovered ;  he  has 
been  permitted  to  find,  by  mere  compu- 
tation, the  existence  and  motion  of  distant 
planets;  he  is  capable  of  communicating, 
by  the  medium  of  language,  his  deepest 
thoughts,  and  his  innermost  feelings;  he 
may  thus  either  instruct  or  delight,  he 
may  oflTer  sympathy  or  implore  it ;  the 
pliant  voice  assumes  the  tender  tone  of 
approbation,  or  the  sterner  accent  of  re- 
buke; a  radiating  smile  plajring  on  the 
Hps  betrays  the  motions  of  the  soul;  and  a 
sympathetic  tear  pearling  trom  the  eye 
bears  testimony  to  the  living  fountain  of 
love  flowing  within  the  heart;  his  actions 
are  regulated  after  the  prudent  calculation 
of  means  and  end,  of  direction  and  aim ;  he 
distinguishes  between  the  eternal  ideas 
and  their  transitory  embodiment  in  the 
material  world;  he  practises  virtue  with- 
out a  selfish  object;  not  fVom  fear,  buf 
from  love;  not  fh>m  motives  of  egotism 
or  pleasure,  but  frt>m  a  profound  sense  of 
his  dignity;  he  forgets  his  own  advantage, 
and  strives  nobly  for  the  welfare  of  his 
fellow-men;  his  heart  is  kindled  for  the 
great  objects  of  mankind;  they  are  his 
own,  his  dearest  interests;  he  considers  it 
no  sacrifice  to  seal  a  life  of  struggle  and 
devotion  with  a  death  of  martjrrdom,  if 
he  but  promotes  the  cause  of  humanity; 
he  is  determined  to  perish  rather  than  to 
Buffer  ignominy,  and  he  sacrifices  his  ex- 
istence for  gloiy  and  fame;  his  heart  is 
open  to  the  lesions  of  faith;  he  lives  in  his 
religious  convictions,  and  knows  how  to 
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after  Our  likeness:  and  let  them  have  dominion  over  the 
fish  of  the  sea,  and  over  the  fowl  of  heaven,  and  over  the 
cattle,  and  over  all  the  earth,  and  over  all  the  reptiles 
which  creep  upon  the  earth.     27.  And  God  created  man 


combat  for  them;  he  feels  gratitude  to  his 
benefactors,  and  he  forgives  the  injuries  of 
his  enemies;  he  delights  in  the  sociable 
exchange  of  thoughts  and  sentiments;  and 
feels  himself  a  member  of  a  political  com- 
munity formed  to  advance  his  highest  aims 
and  objects;  he  is  priyileged  to  admire  the 
moral  order  of  the  world;  he  is  the  in- 
strument of  God  Himself,  of  whose  majesty 
he  gives  witness;  his  erect  form  looks  up 
to  heaven;  and  he  feels,  that  there  is  the 
true  home  of  his  soul;  he  alone  enjoys 
liberty  and  free  will,  whilst  the  vast  side- 
real bodies,  and  even  all  the  other  organic 
beings,  are  subject  to  an  immutable  ne- 
cessity; he  is  not  the  slave  of  a  blind  in- 
stinct, he  reflects  on  himself,  and  examines 
his  resolutions  and  hU  deeds;  he  conquers, 
by  the  strength  of  his  mind,  temptation 
and  baseness;  his  moral  energy  masters 
passion  and  seduction;  conscience,  his 
monitor  and  his  guide,  cheers  him  with  its 
applause,  and  torments  him  with  its  sting; 
he  considers  himself  responsible  for  his 
deeds  before  the  higher  tribunal  of  his  soul 
and  of  his  Creator:  he  might,  at  least, 
strive  after  all  this  excellence;  but  if  he 
yet  totters  and  falls,  he  feels,  that  contri- 
tion and  repentance  will  restore  him  to 
mercy;  and  if  he  is  oppressed  by  misery 
and  sin,  if  he  is  ^ized  by  despondency 
and  despair,  he  looks  with  joyous  confi- 
dence to  a  redemp^on  beyond  the  grave, 
and  is  uplifted  by  the  glorious  hope  of 
immortality.  All  these  priceless  privileges 
have  been  allotted  to  man  exclusively; 
they  constitute  his  resemblance  to  God, 
and  lead  him  from  earth  to  heaven;  no 
animal,  however  powerfully  or  perfectly 
organized,  possesses  any  of  them ;  it  might 
surpass  man  in  strength,  in  size,  in  en- 
durance, or  in  courage:  man  is  destined 
to  rule  over  it  by  his  reason,  by  the  power 
of  the  mind;  he  has,  therefore,  to  conquer 
that  dominion  (HIS^^S)  which  is  not 
granted  him  without  the  exertions  of  his 


higher  faculties  (comp.  Antiphon:  rixpjf 
Kparovfiev  wv  ^iftni  vicw/ic9a;  comp.  Sir, 
xviL  3,  et  eeq,").  And  this  wonderful 
greatness  and  depth  of  human  nature  is 
our  surest  proof  of  an  eternal  and  omni- 
potent Creator;  it  is  a  surer  proof  than 
even  that  derived  firom  the  contemplation 
of  His  marvellous  works;  for,  it  comes  not 
from  without;  it  is  an  intuitive  conviction 
of  the  mind,  that  it  is  a  part  of  a  kindred, 
though  infinitely  more  perfect  Spirit. 
It  is,  at  the  same  time,  an  irresistible  ar- 
gument for  the  doctrine,  that  man  is  dif- 
ferent from  the  animals  not  simply  in 
degree,  but  specifically;  that  he  is  not 
merely  a  more  perfect  animal,  but  forms 
another,  a  higher  order  of  beings.  We  do 
not  deny,  that  animals  are  gifted  with  an 
instinct  often  bordering  upon  mind;  that 
their  ingenuity  and  skill  sometimes  demand 
our  highest  admiration;  that  they  are 
susceptible  of  feelings  and  impressions, 
capable  of  love  and  hatred,  and,  aometimeSf 
of  acting  according  to  the  principle  of  means 
and  end;  but  all  these  facts  imply  only 
another  proof  of  the  truth,  that  there  exists 
a  continuous  chain  in  the  whole  organic 
creation;  they  are  the  points  of  transition 
f^om  the  lower  to  the  higher  order:  but 
man  possesses,  in  a  great  degree  of  develop- 
lopment,  powers  which  are  entirely  denied 
to  animals;  and  which  just  constitute  his 
principal  characteristics.  His  physical  nar 
ture  chiefly  connects  him  with  the  animal 
creation;  but  that  is  not  his  dominant,  it 
is  not  even  his  stronger  part;  it  is  sub- 
ordinated to,  and  controlled  by,  his  mond 
and  intellectual  powers;  if  man  neglects 
his  reason,  he  resembles  the  beast,  he  des- 
cends from  the  higher  to  the  lower  class 
(Ps.xlix.  21);  the  spiritual  part  is  his 
guiding  principle.  This  is  the  Biblical  con- 
ception with  regard  to  the  position  of  man  $ 
the  Scriptures  attribute  to  him  a  dignity 
*'butlittleinferior  toGod  Himself  "(comp. 
iiL  22);  wo  are  not  seriously  conoemtd  if 
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in  His  image,  in  the  image  of  God  created  He  him ;  male 
and  female  created  He  them.  28.  And  God  blessed  them, 
and  God  said  to  them,  Be  fruitful,  and  multiply,  and  fill 
the  earth,  and  subdue  it:  and  have  dominion  over  the 


some  natural  philosophers  make  him  the 
lineal  descendant  of  the  monkej  or  the 
Batrachian. — ^It  is  tme,  man  is  physically 
weak,  and  firail,  and  transitory;  he  is,  at 
his  birth,  and  in  his  infancy,  more  helpless 
than  any  other  creature;  and  the  great 
number  of  his  wants  render  him  often  the 
slaTe  rather  than  the  ruler  of  nature;  he 
is  beset  with  infirmity  and  disease;  his 
life  is  frequently  a  series  of  sorrows  and 
sufferings;  his  divine  nature  is  seldom 
developed,  and  passion  or  malice  destroy 
his  own  happiness  and  that  of  others;  the 
Scriptures  allude  to  these  infirmities  and 
defects  a  thousand  times  in  touchiug 
and  pathetic  terms;  but  they  are  never 
without  hope  and  consolation;  they  do  not 
abandon  man  to  despair;  they  leave  the 
solution  of  this  superhuman  mystery  to 
God,  and  teach  man  how  to  bear  for  a  while 
these  miseries  not  only  with  fortitude,  but 
with  cheerfulness,  and  how  to  prepare  the 
soul,  by  a  life  of  love  and  usefulness,  for  a 
more  perfect  existence.  If  the  scepticism 
of  the  Ecdesiastes,  in  some  features,  re- 
sembles the  gloomy  views  of  Pliny  (vii.  1), 
or  Lucretius  (i.  223),  it  is,  in  the  final  re- 
sults, directly  opposed  to  them;  it  points 
to  the  ever-watchful  eye  of  God,  and  to 
His  love,  which  will  dissolve  all  that  ap- 
parent discord  into  endless  harmonies. 

Even  heathens,  not  unfrequently,  ac- 
knowledged with  astonishment  the  won- 
derful power  of  man ;  they  considered 
extraordinary  accomplishments  as  the 
immediate  gifts  of  the  gods,  and  wor- 
shipped the  deity  in  such  distinguished 
mortals;  they  erected  to  them  temples, 
and  assigned  to  them  a  place  among  the 
immortal  gods.  We  remind  our  readers 
of  that  magnificent  song  in  the  Antigone 
of  Sophocles,  which  commences:  "Many 
things  are  mighty,  but  nought  is  mightier 
than  man"  (HoXXd  ra  dtivd,  vrX.);  which 
describes  his  dominion  over  the  foaming 
ocean,  the  patient  earth,  and   the  wild 


beasts  'of  the  forests  (comp.  James  iii.  7) ; 
it  then  extols  the  **  language  and  lofty 
wisdom  of  man";  he  has  but  one  un- 
conquerable enemy,  death;  but  him  even 
he  can,  if  not  baffle,  at  least  retard  by  his 
skill  of  healing  (Antig.  8S2-^75);  Virgil 
describes  men  as  the  masters  of  the  lands 
and  seas  (Ma,  L  240);  and  Ovid  finishes 
his  cosmogony  with  those  remarkable 
verses,  which  possess  a  striking  resem- 
blance to  the  Hebrew  words: — 

**A  creature  of  a  more  exalted  kind 

Was  wanting  yet,  and  then  was  Man 
design'd: 

Conscious  of  3iought,  of  more  capacious 
breast. 

For  empire  form*d,  and  fit  to  rule  the 
rest:.... 

Thus,  while  the  whole  creation  down- 
ward bend 

Their  sight,  and  to  their  earthly  mother 
tend, 

Man  looks  aloft;  and,  with  erected  eyes, 

Beholds  his  own  hereditary  skies." 

(0»Mi,  Met.  i.  76— 86.) 

And  he  alludes  to  the  divine  origin  of 
man  with  corresponding  terms  of  ad- 
miration :  **  Whether  the  framer  of  the 
world  formed  him  from  divine  elements; 
or  whether  the  young  earth,  but  lately 
divided  from  the  lofty  sether,  still  re- 
tained some  seeds  of  its  kindred  heaven." 
Thus  Xenophon  observes:  "The  soul  of 
man,  and  other  human  qualities,  partake 
of  the  nature  of  the  Deity**  (Memor.,  IV. 
iii.  14);  Lucretius  exclaims:  "We  all  are 
bom  from  heavenly  origin"  (ii.990);  and 
Hipparchns  called  our  souls  "  a  part  of 
heaven"  (P/tn.,  Hist  Nat.,  ii.  24;  comp. 
Horat^t  Satyr.,  IL  ii.  79 ;  Juven.^  Satyr.,  xv. 
lA^etseq,),  With  still  greater  precision,  the 
divine  nature  of  man  has  been  represented 
by  eastern  nations;  the  Babylonians 
maintained,  that  a  drop  of  the  blood  of 
Baal  is  enclosed  in,  and  animates,  the 
body  of  man;  the  Persians  were  of  opi- 
nion, that  Ormuzd  formed  the  first  man 
out  of  the  four   elements,  to  which  h« 
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fish  of  the  sea,  and  over  the  fowl  of  heaven,  and  over 
every  living  thing  that  moveth  upon  the  earth.  29.  And 
God  said,  Behold,  I  have  given  to  you  every  herb  bearing 


added  an  immortal  soul ;  it  was  a  fkyourite 
myth  of  the  Greeks,  that  Prometheus 
shaped  a  hnman  form  out  of  clay«  and 
took  from  heaven  the  animating  spark; 
and  in  the  Koran  (ii.  28),  man  is  called 
the  representative  of  God  on  earth.  In 
the  Hindoo  books,  man  is  also  designated 
"the  guardian  of  the  world*;  but  his 
creation  is  most  curiooslj  related.  The 
great  Spirit  drew  from  the  waters  a  bodily 
being;  be  converted,  by  contemplation, 
its  eye  into  the  sun,  its  breast  into  the 
moon,  its  nostrils  into  air,  its  skin  into 
herlis,  and  so  forth;  and  then  introduced 
all  these  objects  into  the  human  form 
(comp.  Colebrooke,  Essays,  i.  48,  49). 
Nowhere  has  the  godlikeness  of  man  been 
conceived  with  such  purity  and  sublimity 
as  in  the  Scriptures;  the  affinity  between 
God  and  man  is  a  purely  spiritual  oue; 
no  natural  element  is  mixed  with  it;  God 
has  no  corporeality;  He  is  only  to  be 
conceived  with  the  mind;  every  image  of 
God  is  severely  interdicted;  it  would,  in- 
deed, be  impossible  to  represent  Him  to 
the  external  eye;  and  if  sometimes  bodily 
terms  are  used  with  regard  to  Him,  it  is 
in  the  same  manner  as  when  the  Bible 
^>eaks  of  the  eyes  and  wings  of  the  sun, 
or  of  the  pinions  and  eye-lids  of  the  morn- 
ing dawn ;  if  man,  therefore,  has  a  resem- 
blance to  God,  it  can  only  be  that  of  the 
internal  faculties,  of  reason,  of  imagina- 
tion, of  love;  it  is  only  by  these  higher 
gifts  that  he  conquers  nature,  and  sways 
over  the  brute  creation;  the  expressions, 
**  in  our  image,  after  our  likeness,"  pre- 
suppose no  visible  form  of  the  Deity; 
they  are  no  remnants  of  heathen  notions 
among  the  Hebrews;  they  do  not  deserve 
the  hostile  attacks  of  many  modem 
critics.  It  is  nothing  less  than  a  destruc- 
tion of  the  very  foundation  of  Biblical 
theology  to  attribute  to  God  any  quality 
of  corporeity.  God  governs  the  world 
by  His  infinite  reason;  is  it  astoniithing 
that  those  who  were,  ia  some  degree. 


destined  to  be  the  rulers  of  the  earth, 
should  resemble  Him  in  that  power  by 
which  alone  they  can  uphold  their  supe- 
riority? And  this  idea  of  the  god-like 
nature  of  man  remained  no  empty  theory; 
it  was  made  the  basis  of  almost  all  prac- 
tical duties,  of  all  obligations  of  man  to- 
wards man;  murder  was  a  violation  of 
the  image  of  God;  charity  was  a  loan 
made  to  Him;  and  the  whole  system  of 
social  life  was  pervaded  by  that  elevating, 
sanctifying  principle  (see  Ck)mmentary  on 
Exod.,  p.  434). 

The  Ufeless  creation  was  produced  for 
the  living  beings ;  vegetation  was  destined 
for  men  and  animals;  no  being** with  a 
living  soul"  was  originally  intended  as 
the  food  for  another  living  creature;  man 
was  aligned  to  eat  the  seed -giving  plants 
and  grain,  and  the  fruit  of  trees;  to  the 
animals  were  left  the  grass  and  the  herbs 
(vers.  29, 30).  Although  man  was  per- 
mitted the  dominion  over  the  beasts  of 
the  field,  the  fishes  of  the  water,  and  the 
birds  of  the  air,  he  was  sot  allowed  to 
extend  that  dominion  to  the  destruction 
of  life;  be  was  the  master,  not  the  t3nrant, 
of  the  animal  kingdom — he  might  use, 
but  not  annihilate  it;  — 

'*  Heaven's  attribute  was  universal  care. 
And  man*s  prerogative  to   rule,  but 
spare.**  (Pope,) 

Every  living  being  has  a  right  to  exist, 
and  to  enjoy  its  existence;  God  bad 
blessed  the  animals  with  fhiitfulness; 
man  was  not  allowed  to  counteract  that 
blessing  by  killing  them  for  his  sport  or 
his  appetite.  God  created*  the  world  for 
peace  and  concord,  no  being  should  rage 
against  another;  the  sin  of  man  brought 
warfare  among  the  living  creatures;  the 
cries  of  agony  rent  the  air;  man  and 
beast  raged  among  themselves,  and 
against  each  other;  the  state  of  in  no* 
cence  was  succeeded  by  the  age  of  passion 
and  vblence;  and  it  was  only  after  the 
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seed,  which  is  upon  the  face  of  all  the  earth,  and  every 
tree,  in  which  is  the  fruit  of  a  tree  yielding  seed;  to  you 
it  shall  be  for  food;     30.  And  to  every  beast  of  the  earth, 


fsJl  of  man  that  animal  food  was  per- 
mitted to  him  (iz.  3).  Bat  in  the  time  of 
the  Messiah,  when  sin  will  again  disap- 
pear from  the  world,  and  innocence  will 
be  restored  to  all  liying  creatures,  vege- 
tation alone  will  famish  the  food  of  the 
animal  creation;  and  *'the  wolf  and  the 
lamb  will  feed  together,  and  the  lion  will 
eat  straw  like  the  bollock,  and  dost  shall 
be  the  serpent's  food  **  (Isa.  xL  7,  Ixv,  25). 
— ^Almost  all  nations  have  had  a  golden 
age;  and  it  is  invariabi/  a  principal  trait  of 
that  happ7  time  that  men  abstained  from 
killing  anim^la^  that— 

•*  Content  with  food  which  Nature  freely 
bred. 
On  wildings  and  on  strawberries  they 

fed; 
Cornels  and  bramble-beiries  gave  the 

rest. 
And  falling  acorns    furnished  out  a 
feast." 

iOvid,  Metam.  1 103—106.) 

It  is  known  that  Pythagoras  and  his  fol- 
lowers considered  it  a  hideous  crime  to 
kill  animals  for  human  food ;  theybeliered 
that  the  earth  produced  in  abundance 
regetable  provisions,  that  man  might 
avoid  the  guilt  of  murdering  harmless 
creatures,  and  that  he  is  only  entitled  to 
defend  himself  against  wild  beasts  which 
would  be  dangerous  to  his  safety.  The 
exposition  of  these  Pythagorean  doctrines 
is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  masterly 
efforts  of  the  genius  of  Ovid  (Metam.  xv. 
75 — 142);  we  wish  our  space  permitted 
us  to  introduce  it  here;  for  it  is  a  subject 
of  absorbiDg  interest,  which  will,  at  no 
distant  period,  command  the  attention  of 
civilised  societies:  the  arguments  have 
recently  been  again  surveyed;  and  new 
combats  have  been  fought  It  can- 
not, indeed,  be  our  intention  to  enter 
into  the  question  of  vegetarianism;  we 
shall  not  stop  to  enquire  to  which  side 
the  organisation  of  the  human  body 
points;    our  object  is  distinctly  to  im- 


press that,  accordmg  to  the  Bible,  man, 
in  the  state  of  innocence,  was  commanded 
to  content  himself  with  vegeUble  food, 
and  that  it  is  the  aim  of  mankind  to 
return  to  that  state.  That  question, 
therefore,  may  be  decided  on  perfectly 
free  ground,  and  on  ita  own  merits;  it  is 
in  no  way  prejudiced  by  Scriptural  doc- 
trines; and  we  add  the  remark,  that 
Greek  poets  represent  the  enmity  of  the 
noxious  beasts  against  man  as  a  conse- 
quence of  man's  sanguinary  persecution 
of  the  animals.  It  is  the  retaliation  of 
revenge.  It  was  only  in  the  age  of  cor- 
ruption that  *'  the  beasts  were  caught  in 
snares,  or  deceived  with  bird-lime;  that 
the  spacious  lawns  were  encompassed 
with  hounds,  and  the  broad  rivers  were 
lashed  with  nets"  (Virg.  Georg.  i.  139; 
comp.  Eclog.  iv.).  The  books  of  Manu 
rigorously  interdict  the  Brahmins  from 
the  killing  of  animals,  except  for  sacri- 
fices; but  as  these  were  often  used  as  a 
pretext  for  an  unlawful  appetite,  they 
were  entirely  forbidden.  The  original 
offerings  of  the  Hindoos  consisted  of  the 
juice  of  a  certain  plant  (soma)^  mixed  and 
prepared  in  a  peculiar  manner,  or  of 
melted  butter.  It  is  one  of  the  five  great 
laws  of  the  Buddhists  to  destroy  no  living 
creature;  and  several  other  Eastern  sects 
pronounced  the  same  principle  (comp. 
Greek  Antholog.  vii.  37,  ed.  Jacobs; 
Manu,  V.  23—24;  Lassen,  Ind.  Alt.  L 
788  —  793;  Jerome,  Contr.  Jovian,  ii.; 
PorphyriuM,  Hipl  A^TroxvQ't  Plutarch,  Iltpi 
ffapKo^ayiac;  see  also  the  beautiful  lines 
in  Pope*s  Essay  on  Man,  ill  152 — 168; 
and  our  notes  on  ix.  3). 

God  had  created  the  world,  adorned 
and  peopled  the  earth,  and  placed  upon 
it  as  ruler  a  being  cognate  with  His  own 
nature;  He  saw  His  works,  and  He  ap- 
proved of  them  in  their  totality;  each 
individual  part  contributed  to  enhance  the 
harmony  of  the  whole;  "He  rejoiced  at 
Hi8work8''(Ps.dv.31);  they  were  aworthy 
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and  to  every  fowl  of  heaven,  and  to  every  thing  that 
creepeth  upon  the  earth,  wherein  there  is  life,  /  have  given 
every  green  herb  for  food:  and  it  was  so.     31.  And  Gt)d 


emanation  of  His  mind  and  His  will— 
But  we  can  scarcely  find,  in  those  ap- 
proving words,  an  allusion  to  the  **  best 
world"  which  had  been  produced,  or  to 
the  doctrine  that  there  eiusts  in  the  world 
no  evil;  that  what  appears  to  be  such  is  a 
blessing,  compared  with  the  whole;  that 
**all  partial  evil  is  universal  good":  this 
idea  is  too  metaphysical  for  the  simplicity 
of  those  words,  which  refer  to  the  phy- 
sical rather  than  to  the  moral  world,  and 
conclude  a  system  of  cosmogony,  not  of 
philosophy. 

The  words,  •*  Let  the  earth  bring  forth 
living  creatures'*  (ver.  24),  signify  merely 
that  they  should  commence  to  exist  on 
the  earth;  they  do  not  exactly  imply, 
that  the  creatures  were  formed  out  of  the 
clay  of  the  earth  (as  in  ii.  7).  Similar 
expressions  are  not  only  used  with  regard 
to  the  plants  (ver.  11),  but  also  the  fishes, 
with  which  the  water  was  made  to  teem 
(ver. 20).  The  plural,  ''Let  us  make" 
(Hfi^^,  ver.  26),  has  been  the  cause  of 
many  pious  and  many  sceptical  conjec- 
tures: it  has  been  used  as  a  support  for 
belief  and  disbelief;  but  it  snfSces  to  ob- 
serve in  this  place,  that  that  plural  neither 
implies  the  co-operation  of  angeb,  nor  of 
personified  Wisdom,  which  existed  before 
the  world  (Prov.  viii.  22 — 31 X  nor  the 
trinity,  nor  notions  of  polytheism,  nor  is 
it  exactly  the  pluralis  majestaticus  to 
show  the  superhuman  dignity  of  God; 
but  it  is  the  plural  usually,  though  not 
necessarily,  employed  in  deliberations  and 
self-exhortations  (xi.  7 ;  comp.  it  18).  It 
describes  here  the  profound  interest  which 
the  Creator  takes  in  the  formation  of  His 
last  work,  which  was  to  crown  His  exalted 
designs;  the  history  of  man's  origin  is 
narrated  with  peculiar  emphasis,  and  with 
greater  copiousness;  the  first  person  itself, 
which  is  used  only  with  regard  to  the 
creation  of  man,  shows  the  personal  in- 
terest of  Qod,  His  love,  and  £Us  solicitude 
(eomp.  Senecoy  De  Benef.  vi.  23).    The 


bingular  and  the  plural  change  sometimes 
in  the  same  verse  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  14,  etc.). 

Man  and  woman  are  introduced 
with  equal  rights;  they  share  the  govern- 
ment of  the  earth;  they  bear  both 
the  same  image  of  Qod;  they  are  en- 
nobled with  the  same  soul,  although  it 
may, in  women,  dwell  in  a  weaker  frame; 
both  may  claim  the  same  prerogatives; 
and  if  there  is  a  difference,  it  is  in  the 
beautiful  comparison  of  Luther,  tliat 
**  man  is  like  the  sun  of  heaven,  woman 
like  the  moon ;  whilst  the  animals  are  the 
stars,  over  which  sun  and  moon  rule."  The 
idea  that  our  text  implies,  that  the  first 
man,  in  his  uncorrupted  state,  had  no  sexual 
distinction;  that  he  was  neither  man  nor 
woman,  or  that  he  was  both  together; 
and  that  herein  his  resemblance  with 
Qod  is  chiefiy  to  be  sought:  this  idea,  in 
former  times  extensively  maintained, 
and  probably  borrowed  from  an  extrara- 
gant  passage  in  Plato  (Sympos.  16 — 19), 
requires,  at  present,  no  refutation;  itis  aa 
absurd  as  itis  ungrounded;  it  is  not  only 
worthless,  but  almost  profane;  and  the 
text  says  distinctly,  **male  and  femaile 
created  He  thbm."  But  in  the  time  of 
the  resurrection,  when  men  will  be  **  equal 
to  the  angels"  (hdyyeXoi),  they  will 
**  neither  marry,  nor  be  given  in  mar- 
riage "  (Luke  XX.  35).  It  is,  in  general, 
to  be  observed,  that  the  Bible  attributes 
to  Adam  no  higher  intellectual  perfection ; 
he  is  the  type  of  human  beings;  he  had 
the  ordinary  human  faculties;  he  did  not 
possess  the  gift  of  penetrating  into  the 
mysteries  of  nature,  or  the  secrets  of  the 
Divine  council;  he  had  reason,  but  it  was 
to  be  cultivated;  it  was  an  act  of  dis- 
obedience to  aspire,  without  exertion,  to 
the  wisdom  of  Qod  (lit  12).  He  pos- 
sessed not  even  moral  perfection ;  he  was 
capable  of  sin  and  disobedience,  and  he 
succumbed  to  the  first  temptation  (see 
notes  on  ii  4 — iii.  24). 

PHiLOLOOicAt  Bemarks.  — The  ter- 
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saw  every  thing  that  He  had  made,  and,  behold,  it  was 
very  good.  And  it  was  evening,  and  it  was  morning;  the 
sixth  day. 


mination  1  in  m^n  is  a  poetical  form  of 
the  status  constructus  (for  instance  W^^D 
D^,  fountain  of  water,  Ps.  cxiv.  8;  133 
*)iy3,  son  of  Beor,  Nnm.  xxiv.  3, 15),  as 
more  frequently  the  ending  ^  (see  notes 
on  Exod.  p.  265);  but  the  form  changes 
in  the  following  yerse  (25)  with  the  re- 
gular one  n^n,  because,  according  to 
Gresenius,  here  the  solemn  command  of 
God  returns  to  the  simple  and  calm  nar- 
ratiTe  (Lehrg.  p.  548,  note  g\ 

D7V  is  the  general  type:  it  denotes  here 
the  spiritual  powers  in  opposition  to  the 
animal  nature;  and  this  internal  character 
constitutes  the  resemblance  (niD^)  to 
Grod;  the  two  words  are,  therefore,  cor- 
relatives; they  are  not  essentially  dif. 
ferent;  and  hence  sometimes  one,  some- 
times the  other,  is  used  alone;  D^V  in 
ver.  27,  ix,  6,  and  HIDT  in  v.  1 ;  and  one 
word  alone  is  sufficient  to  express  the 
whole  notion.  This  one  circumstance  is 
a  conclusive  proof  that  we  must  not  seek 
wide  distinctions  between  them;  that,  for 
instance,  D?V  implies  that  even  the  body 
of  man  is  spiritualised,  and  reveals  an 
expression  of  divine  origin,  whilst  HIOT 
refers  to  his  godlike  mind;  or  that  the 
former  denotes  the  divine  faculties  of 
man,  the  latter  his  active  exertion  for 
virtue.  Symmachus,  in  order  to  avoid 
corporeal  notions  of  God,  renders  freely, 
"He  formed  man  erect";  whilst  others 
interpret,  that  He  formed  Him  in  the  like- 
ness of  the  angels  (D^H^K);  or  that  God 
pervades  and  rules  the  world,  like  the  soul 
the  body;  or  that  God  governs  in  heaven, 
and  man  on  earth  (Ps.  cxv.  16)  But  all 
this  is  as  unfounded  as  it  is  unnecessary; 


the  resemblance  is  an  internal  one;  the 
dignity  of  man  is  thereby  exalted,  whilst 
that  of  God  remains  in  undiminished 
greatness.  Nor  must  we  urge  the  difference 
of  a  and  D  in  13  niDlD  WD^V3,  since  in 
v.  3  these  prefixes  are  changed:  iniD^3 
1D7VD  (comp.  CoL  iii.  10;  Livy  v.  18).— 
D^n  T\y^  is  collective,  instead  of  D^D  *3T 
in  Ps.  viii.  9. —  "And  over  the  whole 
earth "  (pKH  7331)  refers,  perhaps,  as 
the  Syriac  version  renders,  to  the  beasts  of 
the  forests  (like  pNH  H^H,  ver.  25).-It 
seems  artificial  to  find,  in  the  enumemtion 
of  the  twenty-sixth  verse,  the  successive 
occupations  of  men,  as  fishermen,  cattle- 
breeding  nomads,  and  agriculturists. — The 
affinity  of  man  with  God — this  most  im- 
portant idea  —  is  emphatically  expressed 
by  a  significant  repetition  (ver.  27). 

God  gave  to  man  one  part,  to  the 
animals  another  part,  of  the  vegetable 
productions  (vers.  29,  30).  To  Uie  one, 
the  fruit-trees  and  the  seed-bearing  plants 
were  destined;  to  the  other,  the  grass  and 
the  herbs  (32^  pT;  comp.  KKH  pT; 
Ps.  xxxvii.  2,  and  civ.  14).  From  this 
clear  and  symmetrical  statement  of  the 
the  text  it  is,  therefore,  impossible  to  infer 
that  the  animal  as  well  as  the  vegetable 
kingdom  were  assigned  to  man  for  food; 
and  alterations  of  the  text,  intended  to 
produce  that  sense  (pT  ?3  HKI),  are 
obvious  corruptions.  The  verb  ^T\T\^ 
(ver.  29)  belongs,  therefore,  to  the  fol- 
lowing verse  also. 

The  article  stands  before  the  adjective 
alone,  whilst  the  substantive  is  lefl  inde- 
finite; therefore  ^K'B^n  D1\  and  in  ii.  8 
^''IVn  DV  (comp.  Joel  ii.  25,  Neh.  iii.  6). 


CHAPTER  IL 
1.  Thus  the  heavens  and  the  earth  were  finished,  and 


1— a.  The  design  of  God  is  executed; 
the  world  is  framed,  organised,  and  peo- 
pled; He  has  placed  upon  the  earth  al)cing 


which  mirrors,  in  some  degree.  His  own 
Divine  nature,  which  was  henceforward 
to  work  and  to  create  on  the  earth.  Man  ig 
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all  their  host.  2.  And  on  the  seventh  day  God  had 
finished  His  work  which  He  made ;  and  He  rested  on  the 
seventh  day  from  all  His  work  which  He  made.     3.  And 


the  culminating  point  to  which  the  energy 
of  God  had  tended;  and  as  he  resembles 
God  in  his  nature,  he  should  imitate  Him 
in  his  actiyity;  the  work  of  God  should 
be  the  example  and  the  type  of  the  work 
of  mau.  The  Scriptures  teach  man  the 
attributes  of  Ck)d,  only  in  order  to  show  him 
his  own  ideal  aims;  and  thus  they  relate, 
that  God  rested  after  the  six  days  of  crea- 
tion, to  impress  upon  man  that  the  end  of 
all  work  is  rest;  that  contemplation  is 
the  fruit  of  exertion;  that  spiritual  life  is 
both  the  aim  and  the  reward  of  material 
life.  The  Sabbath  of  God  is  the  type  of 
the  Sabbath  of  man;  it  is  here  introduced 
to  enforce  its  paramount  holiness,  its 
Divine  character,  and  seems  designedly 
stated  with  a  certain  copiousness  and 
abundance  of  diction.  God  did  not  re- 
quire rest:  He  **i8  never  fatigued  nor 
weary"  (Isa.xL28);  He  creates  by  His 
mere  will,  by  His  thought;  He  commands, 
and  it  exists;  He  is  always  spiritual, 
pure,  sublime;  He  is  free  from  all  lower 
propensities.  But  in  man,  the  spiritual 
and  physical  elements  are  in  perpetual 
warfare;  the  victory  is  often  uncertain; 
it  is  not  always  on  the  better  side;  he  has 
to  make  great  exertions  for  small  results; 
the  power  is  limited;  the  obstacles  are 
many,  while  the  aim  is  distant  and  the 
time  brie£  Does  he  not  require  seasons 
for  reflection,  when  the  soul  takes  breath 
in  the  wild  race  of  daily  toil?  when  the 
mind  surveys  the  way,  comparing  that 
which  has  been  traversed  with  what  re- 
mains to  be  performed?  when  the  conflict 
is  silent,  and  the  equipoise  is  restored? 
when  man  approaches  again  to  that  state 
of  internal  harmony  which  is  the  centre 
of  his  resemblance  to  God?  The  Sab- 
bath is,  then,  a  necessary  institution;  it  is 
indispensable  for  a  religious  life;  and  that 
Book  which  is  intended  as  the  fountain  of 
religion,  places  the  origin  of  the  Sabbath 
at  the  beginning  of  its  pages;  it  makes 
the  Sabbath  the  corner-stone  of  the  moral 


world;  and,  therefore,  leads  its  first  canse 
back  to  the  creation  of  the  physical  world. 
It  is  impossible  to  mistake  this  connec- 
tion ;  it  is  implied  in  the  whole  tenour  of 
this  section;  it  is  clearly  pronounced  in 
the  most  solemn  part  of  the  Biblical  doc- 
trines, the  Ten  Commandments  (E^od. 
XX.  11):  the  Books  of  Moses  are  through- 
out pervaded  by  the  same  principles;  they 
aim,  in  all  parts,  at  the  sanctification  of 
man,  after  the  prototype  of  Divine  per- 
fection. 

Philological  Rbmabkb. — The  **  host 
of  heaven  and  earth**  is  all  that  which 
they  contain,  the  infinite  number  of 
sidereal  bodies  and  of  creatures;  although 
the  word  *'  host"  (K^  V)  is  usually  applied 
only  with  regard  to  the  former,  it  is  not 
inappropriate  to  use  it  with  reference  to 
the  latter  also;  the  parallel  passage, 
Nehem.  ix.6:  **Thon  hast  made  ^e 
heavens  with  all  their  host,  the  earth  and 
all  that  is  therein,*'  is  obviously  adapted 
to  the  ordinary  usage;  it  is  easier,  and 
can  in  no  case  be  adduced  to  prove  the 
identical  reading  in  our  text.  —  On  the 
seventh  day  God  ended  **Hi8  work" 
(73^1);  that  is,  on  that  day  the  cessation 
from  labour  ensued;  the  sense  of  the  verb 
is,  therefore,  a  pluperfect:  ^  God  had 
ended,'*  although  modem  grammarians 
assert  the  non-existence  of  that  tense  in 
Hebrew;  but  there  are  undisputed  in- 
stances of  it  (see  Exod.  xL  I).  A  perfectly 
analogous  case  is  Exod.  xii.  15:  DV2 
nXfi?  inUB'n  pe^X^n:  "on  the  first  day 
you  shall  have  removed  the  leaven  out  of 
your  houses*'  (comp.  also,  2  Chron.  xxix. 
17).  It  is,  therefore,  unnecessary  and  ob- 
jectionable to  read  with  the  Septuagint, 
the  Samaritan,  and  the  Syriac  versions: 
"  And  God  ended  on  the  sixth  day";  or 
to  suppose  an  inaccuracy  in  the  phrase 
(Bohlen);  or  to  recur  to  any  artificial 
translation  of  tlie  verb  (for  instance: 
"  and  He  declared  His  work  finished**). — 
God  rested  (HU^I);  this  means  merely 
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God  blessed  the  seventh  day,  and  sanctified  it:  for  on  it 
He  rested  from  all  His  work  which  God  created  and 
produced. 

a  cesaatUm  from  ^ork;  in  later  passages,  being,  as  a  complement,  added  after  the 

two  other,  perhaps  still  more  human-like,  finite  yerb,  as  in  the  rery  usual  phrase, 

words  are  used  with  regard  to  God:  HJ^I  IIDN^  "IDK^I  (comp. Eccles.  ii.  1 1,  ^n(?Dy 

(Exod,xx.ll),  and  t^D^M  (Exod.xxxu  HIK^^;   Joel  ii.  20).     The  Sept,  inac- 

17);  the  sacred  text  is  not  timid  in  ap-  curately,  ^pfotro  irot^irat.   Gesenius  takes 

plying  such  terms;  it  speaks  vigorously  these  words,  less  appropriately,  after  the 

and  intelligibly  to  human  beings,  and  analogy  of  Hltf^  7^^3n,  and  translates: 

uses  a  language  which  moves  and  con-  "  He  made  producing  new  creatures."— 

▼inces. — God  blessed  the  seventh  day;  He  The  Persians,  also,  believed  that  Ormuzd, 

sanctified  its  salutary  influence  on  the  after  having  finished  the  creation,  cele- 

tme  welfare  of  man;  the  blessing  consists  brated  with  his  angels  the  festivals  C^- 

in  its  holiness  G^ip^l);  it  is  not  included  hanbars);  and  that  he  appointed  through- 

in  the  curse  pronounced  on  the  trorA-days  out  the  year  six  such  holy  seasons,  the 

after  the  fall  CiiL  17;   comp.  Jobiii.  1);  first  of  which  is  the  "feast  of  creation,** 

it  remained  blessed  even  after  sin  had  still  solemnized  among  the  Persians  on 

entered  the  world;    it  reminds   always  the  first  day  of  every  year  (see  Kleuker^ 

of  innocence  and  paradise. — T\)X^  \X1!1  Zcnd-avesta,  i.24;  ii.l50). 
"  He  created  producing"  ;^  the  infinitive 


IL— PARADISE   AND  THE  FALL. 

Chaptbrs  n.  4,  TO  ni.  24. 


I.  GENERAL  VIEW. 
The  Creation  was  finished.  We  might  imagine  we  see  the  blooming  meadows,  the  finny 
tribes  of  the  sea,  and  the  numberless  beasts  of  the  field;  and  in  the  midst  of  all  this 
beauty  and  life,  man  with  his  help-mate,  as  princes  and  sovereigns.  But  more;  the 
Creation  was  not  only  finished,  it  had  been  approved  of  in  all  its  parts;  and,  as  a 
symbol  of  the  perfect  completion  of  His  task,  God  was  represented  to  rest,  and  to  bless 
that  day  which  marked  the  conclusion  of  His  labours.  But  now  the  narration  seems 
not  only  to  pause,  but  to  go  back;  the  grand  and  powerful  climax  seems  at  once  broken 
off,  and  a  languid  repetition  appears  to  follow;  another  cosmogony  is  introduced, 
which,  to  complete  the  perplexity,  is,  in  many  important  features,  in  direct  contradiction 
with  the  first. 

It  would  be  dishonesty  to  conceal  these  difficulties;  it  would  be  weak-mindedness  and 
cowardice;  it  would  be  flight  instead  of  combat;  it  would  be  an  ignoble  retreat  instead 
of  victory; — we  confess,  there  is  an  apparent  dissonance.  In  the  first  cosmogony, 
vegetation  is  immediately  produced  by  the  will  of  God ;  ^  in  the  second  its  existence  is 
made  dependent  on  rain  and  mists,  and  the  agricultural  labours:^  in  the  first,  the  earth 
emerges  from  the  waters,  and  is,  therefore,  saturated  with  moisture;  in  the  second,  it 
appears  dry,  sterile,  and  sandy:  in  the  first,  man  and  his  wife  are  created  together;' 
in  the  second,  the  wife  is  formed  later,  and  from  a  part  of  man:  ^  in  the  former,  man 
bears  the  image  of  God,  and  is  made  the  ruler  of  the  whole  earth  ;^  in  the  latter,  his 
earth-formed  body  is  only  animated  by  the  breath  of  life,  and  he  is  placed  in  Eden  to 
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coldyate  and  to  guard  it:>  in  the  former, the  birds  and  beasts  are  created  before  man;* 
in  the  latter,  man  before  birds  and  beasts.' 

Now,  it  has  been  tried  to  reconcile  all  these  differences;  many  have,  bj  specious 
reasons,  argued  away  their  existence  altogether;  sophistry  has  attempted  bolder  feats; 
those  who  dreaded  the  responsibility,  have  leaned  themselves  on  some  great  authority ; 
they  have  taken  refuge  under  the  wings  of  some  revered  name;  others  have  covered 
the  weakness  of  their  arguments  by  copious  declamations,  or  violent  remonstrances; 
while  others  have  transferred  the  whole  difficulty  upon  dogmatic  ground;  they  have 
made  it  a  question  of  faith;  they  have  assumed  a  triumphant  air  of  sanaimony,  and 
silenced  their  opponents  by  branding  their  names  with  the  epithets  of  sceptic  and  infidel. 
An  abundant  number  of  books  has  been  written  on  this  subject;  much  sagacity,  and 
still  more  learning  have  been  wasted ;  but  it  was  forgotten,  that  the  Scriptures  speak 
in  the  ordinary  language  of  man;  that  they  are  profound,  but  not  mysterious;  that  they 
are  given  to  assist,  not  to  obscure,  the  human  intellect.  We  shall,  therefore,  not  attempt 
an  artificial  solution;  those  differences  are  too  obvious  to  be  overlooked  or  denied;  we 
have  examined  the  question  with  the  minuteness  and  anxiety  due  to  its  importance;  wo 
admit  freely,  that  the  second  account  contains  some  features  not  in  accordance  with 
the  first;  and  that  it  is  manifestly  composed  in  a  different  style.  We  admit  this;  but 
we  admit  no  more.  We  deny  the  conclusions  which  might  be  drawn  from  this  concession. 
The  second  account  is  no  abrupt  fragment;  it  is  not  unconnected  with  the  first;  it  is 
no  superfluous  repetition ;  it  leads,  on  the  contrary,  the  Biblical  ideas  a  most  important 
step  onward:  it  introduces  new  elements  of  the  highest  moment  for  the  history  of  the 
whole  human  race.    It  is,  essentiaUy,  a  continuation  of  the  first  chapter. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  prove  this  position.  Impartiality  will  lead  with  safety  through 
this  apparent  maze;  let  us  follow  its  guidance. — The  second  account  contains  by  no 
means  a  complete  cosmogony;  it  is  far  from  offering  a  systematic  view  of  the  origin 
of  the  world;  it  is  limited  to  a  few  particular  outlines;  namely,  the  production  of 
vegetation,  the  planting  and  nature  of  Eden,  and  the  creation  of  man  and  beasts. 
Why  does  it  not  mention  the  expanse  of  heaven  and  the  seas,  light  and  the  celestial 
luminaries?  why  not  even  the  fishes?  If  these  omissions  are  arbitrary,  and  if  it  could 
be  proved,  that  the  former  objects  are  aimlessly  introduced,  it  would  certainly  follow, 
that  the  second  account  is  a  fragment  superfluously  inserted;  that  the  history  of  crea- 
tion is  devoid  of  unity  and  design;  and  that  the  commentator  mast  expound  each 
section  as  a  separate  portion,  unconnected  with  the  rest  But  this  is  not  the  case. 
Arbitrariness  has  nowhere  presided  in  the  narrative  of  the  creation.  A  distinct  plan 
is  manifest  both  in  what  is  omitted,  and  in  what  is  introduced.  The  second  section 
(which  comprises  the  second  and  third  chapter)  describes,  not  the  creation  of  the  world» 
but  exclusively  the  fall  of  man  through  disobedience.  It  embodies,  therefore,  such 
tr^ts  only  as  are  indispensable  for  this  episode;  it  systematically  excludes  all  other 
subjects.  The  fall  of  man  took  place  in  the  garden  in  Eden;  therefore,  paradise  is 
described.  It  was  the  consequence  of  the  eating  of  a  forbidden  fruit;  hence,  the 
creation  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  is  delineated.  It  was  caused  by  the  temptation  of 
the  serpent;  and  this  made  the  creation  of  the  beasts  necessary.  Eve,  lastly,  took  a 
principal  part  in  the  transaction;  therefore,  the  creation  of  woman  is  introduced.  So 
ranch  was  necessary  for  the  clear  understanding  of  the  momentous  event,  and  not  more; 
and  just  so  much  had  been  repeated,  and  not  one  single  feature  more;  all  the  others  are 
summarily  comprized  in  the  few  introductory  words — *'  on  the  day  when  the  Lord  God 
made  the  earth  and  the  heavens"  (ver.4).  This  is,  indeed,  plan  and  design;  this  is 
economy  and  deliberation;  this  is  not  accidental,  nor  in  the  manner  of  abrupt  frag- 
ments.   The  second  account  has,  then,  been  composed  with  clear  consciousness  afler, 


»  ii.  7, 15.  ^       M.  20,  24, 26.  »  u.  7, 19. 
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and  with  reference  to,  the  first;  the  author  of  the  Pentateach  added  to  an  ancient  do- 
cument on  the  creation,  the  history  of  man's  disobedience,  and  its  consequences;  and, 
hence,  we  can  account  for  the  discrepancies  above  pointed  out;  it  is,  in  fact,  at  present 
acknowledged  by  the  greater  part  of  even  orthodox  theologians,  that  he  often  consulted 
and  inserted  more  ancient  materials;  like  the  other  Biblical  writers,  he  sometimes  mentions 
even  his  sources  and  authorities;  ^  he  did  not  reject  indiscriminately  all  former  historical 
documents;  but  he  arranged,  revised,  or  completed  them.  And  this  was  the  case  in 
our  instance.  The  first  account  was,  therefore,  composed  independently  of  the  second; 
but  the  second  is  a  distinct  and  deliberate  continuation  of  the  first;  it  is  intended  as  a 
progress  in  the  narrative;  it  is  not  merely  a  detailed  and  specified  repetition  of  the 
preceding  chapter;  it  does  not  recapitidate,  but  it  introduces  new  facts,  and  a  new  train 
of  thoughts.  The  end  of  this  section  was  different;  therefore,  the  treatment  is  neces- 
sarily different. 

We  shall  briefly  sketch  these  new  ideas. 

In  the  first  account,  man  is  created  in  the  image  of  God;  he  is  bom  with  the  stamp 
and  seal  of  the  deity;  in  the  second,  he  acquires  this  high  prerogative  only  by  the 
agency  of  his  own  will;  it  was  only  after  the  fall,  that  God  exclaimed:  "Behold, man 
is  become  as  one  of  us  to  know  good  and  evil.**^  We  have  here,  then,  the  two  eternal 
stages  in  the  development  of  the  human  mind.  First  it  lives  in  unconscious  innocence; 
it  moves  in  the  prescribed  sphere,  because  it  has  neither  power  nor  desire  to  abandon  it; 
it  enjoys  perfect  freedom,  because,  as  yet,  the  voice  of  an  internal  tyrant  is  not  heard; 
it  beats  in  peace,  which  no  strife  of  discordant  passions  disturbs;  it  knows  no  desires 
but  those  which  the  playful  hour  at  once  excites  and  satisfies;  it  is  troubled  by  no  care, 
harassed  by  no  anxiety;  it  views  the  world  as  an  abode  of  happiness;  it  enjoys  the 
pleasure  which  the  fleeting  moment  furnishes,  careless  and  unconscious  of  the  change- 
ful morrow.  But  it  is  not  only  at  peace  with  itself,  but  with  the  whole  creation,  with 
man  and  beast;  it  feels  no  enmity,  and  knows  no  enemy.  This  is  the  period  of  the 
human  paradise.  But,  alas  I  it  cannot  last  long.  There  slumber  in  man  two  mortal 
enemies,  his  pAjf«tica/  and  moral  nature;  both  are  weak  in  his  infancy;  their  character 
is  so  little  marked,  that  they  scarcely  seem  to  obey  different  laws,  or  to  pursue  opposite 
directions; — but  the  war  begins  the  very  moment  when  both  are  strong  enough  to  take 
up  arms:  then  sensuality  commences  its  fierce  struggle  against  duty;  and  then  mo- 
rality stands  arrayed  in  brilliant  armour  against  sensuality;  but  the  former  is  the 
bolder  of  the  two  opponents;  it  takes  the  offensive;  the  latter,  woven  of  less  hardy 
substance,  is  satisfied  with  the  defensive;  it  offers  a  resolute  resistance;  but  the  weapons 


*  The  following  works  are  quoted  in  the  xv.31;   xvi.  5,  etc).     10.  Tbe  Book  of 

Old  Testament:  1.  Tlie  Book  of  the  Wars  the  Chronicles  of  the  Kings  of  Judah 

of  the  Lord  C^*  n)Dnl?D  IBD;  Num.  xxi.  (miH*  O^D^  D^D^  nm  1BD;    1  Kings 

14;  corap.  Exod.  xvii.  14).    2.  The  Book  xiv.29;  xv.  7,  23;  xxii.  45,  etc.).  11.  The 

of  the  Righteous  (X'^n  "IDD;  Josh.x.  13;  Book  of  the  Kings  of  Israel  and  Judah 

2  Sam.  L  18).    3.  The  Book  of  Samuel  (miH^  7K1B^  WD  "ISD;  1  Chron.  ix. 

(^KlOC^nm;  1  Chron. xxix.  29).  4.  The  I;   2  Chr.  xxxii.  32).     12.  The  Book  of 

Book  of  Nathan  the  prophet  (IH^  ^31;  Shemaiah  the  prophet  (H^yDK'  nai;  2 

Ibid,  and  2  Chr.  ix.  29).    5.  Tlie  Book  of  Chron.  xiL  15).     13.  The  Book  of  Jehu 

Gad  ^^0  P^<>P^c' 03  nnn;  i  Chr  xxix.  ^^^  ^^  ^^ H^^^^j  (,^3^1  }3  «in^  nm ;  2 

29).    6.  The  Book  of  the  Acts  of  Solomon  chr.xx.  34;   comp-xxvil  22;  xxxiL  32). 

gloWnnniDD;  lKinKS«.41).  7^^^^^  1^   The  Book  of   Hosai  Cm  nai;  2 

Prophecy  of  Ahijah  the  bhilomte  (n«U3  ^^^^  ^^^^j  jg ^  _  ^^  ^l^^  writings,  to- 

^3P^8rn    n^nX;   2Chr.ix.29).     8.   The  pether  with  many  others,  to  which  the 

Visions  of  Iddo  the  seerC^y  HITri;  Ibid.  Bible  alludes  in  different  places,  are  at 

and  xii.  15).    9.  The  Book  of  the  Chro-  present  lost;   comp.  1  Kings  v.  12,  13} 


nicies  of  the  Kings  of  Israel  (^31  ")BD      Yifxi.  xii  12,  etc 
hvmr*   ^^hoh  D^O^H;    l  Kings  xlv.  19 ;  *iii22. 
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are  luiequal;  reckless  cmelty  combats  against  meek  humanity;  the  latter  is  already 
on  the  point  of  a  fatal  flight  or  an  ignominious  sorrender ;  then,  in  the  decisiye  moment, 
appears  a  powerful  ally,  the  inteUectual  power  of  man;  it  had  been  silentlj  reared  and 
strengthened  for  this  august  mission;  it  sides  with  the  moral  faculties;  it  takes  the 
office  and  rank  of  commander;  and  both  united  subdue  the  tyrannical  enemy;  and, 
though  unable  to  exterminate  him  entirely,  they  may,  by  concordant  co-operation, 
defeat  his  malice,  and  frustrate  his  rebellion.  This  is  the  second  period  in  man's  life — 
his  proper  task  on  earth,  the  end  of  his  pilgprimage,  and  of  his  trials.  And  this  is  the 
kernel  of  the  Biblical  narratiye,  which  here  engages  our  attention. 

The  innocence  of  childhood  ceases;  the  warfare  of  youth  follows;  but  manhood 
restores  the  peace  by  a  higher  unity.  Man  has  lost  the  unconscious  happiness  which 
attended  the  years  of  his  ignorance;  he  must  gain,  in  its  stead,  that  higher  intellectual 
felicity  which  his  developed  reason  prepares  for  him,  and  which  his  knowledge  teaches 
him  to  appreciate.  The  path  of  life  is  no  more  one,  and  undidded;  it  separates  in 
numberless  directions;  and  the  pensive  wanderer  is  compelled  to  choose,  and  to  decide. 
Error  is  no  more  impossible;  the  guidance  of  an  unpretending  instinct  is  insufficient; 
and  reason,  often  dazzled  by  its  own  rays,  and  still  more  frequently  obscured  by  the 
mists  of  passion,  is  liable  to  go  astray.  Man  is  no  more  a  harmless  child  of  nature; 
he  begins  to  feel,  that  the  spirit  is  above  the  matter,  that  the  soul  is  the  lord  of  the 
body — and  he  ie  cuhamed.  But  with  this  consciousness  begins  his  greatness.  He 
has  achieved  the  boldest  deed  of  his  life.  He  becomes  a  being  endowed  with  fireedora 
of  will.  He  rises  above  the  coounon  animal  kingdom,  and  becomes  a  moral  creature. 
He  exchanges  the  paradise,  in  which  the  benign  hand  of  Nature  had  placed  him,  for 
another  paradise,  which  ho  owes  to  his  own  moral  exertions;  he  can  no  longer  endure 
a  life  of  passive  indolence;  he  refuses  to  receive  all  his  wants  from  the  hands  of  a  be- 
nevolent father;  his  energies  are  aroused,  and  he  feels  a  delight  in  exercising  them;  all 
enjoyments  are  henceforth  the  fruits  of  his  own  efforts;  pleasure  even  assumes  a  higher 
dignity,  since  he  indulges  in  it  as  the  self-chosen  reward  of  useful  activity.  He  is  no 
more  like  the  stars  of  heaven,  which  move  in  majestic  but  compulsory  orbits;  he  walks 
on  the  road  of  virtue  not  by  necessity,  but  by  free  choice;  he  is  not  the  slave  and  au- 
tomaton of  blind  and  irrational  mechanism;  he  follows  no  influence  but  his  own;  he 
takes  the  impulses  for  all  his  actions  from  his  own  mind;  he  renders  himself  responsible 
to  no  tribunal  but  that  of  his  own  conscience;  he  may,  in  a  word,  convert  his  origmal 
passive  **  image  of  God*'  into  an  active  likeness  with  Him,  **  to  know  good  and  eviL" 
This  is  the  progress  in  the  two  first  sections  of  Genesis. 

But  this  change  in  man  is  a  fcdl  as  well  as  an  elevation.  The  conflict  includes  the 
possibility  of  defeat;  the  wild  combat  of  life  may  overwhelm  the  still  feeble  power 
of  the  intellect;  the  path  of  moral  liberty  is  steep,  and  beset  with  dangers;  the  way 
is  long  and  unknown;  if  actions  assume  the  importance  of  duties,  sin  may  be  com- 
mitted by  their  neglect;  the  acquaintance  with  the  evil  is  a  great  step  nearer 
transgression;  if  man  becomes  conscious  of  his  double  nature,  his  better  part 
no  more  bears  undivided  sway;  the  moral  evil  is  possible,  although  by  this  means  only 
the  moral  good  can  be  worked;  the  struggle  against  passion  absorbs  a  vast  proportion 
of  his  strength  and  his  attention :  but  another  warfare  has  also  commenced,  that  against 
the  beasts  of  the  earth,  and  often,  alas!  against  his  own  fellow-men;  hatred  lurks  in  the 
bosom  and  blood  stains  the  hand;  the  eye  flashes  with  rage,  and  the  features  breathe 
malice  and  destruction;  —he  has  to  encounter  the  serpent  of  the  field;  and  ofiten  fears 
still  more  the  serpent  in  his  neighbour's  heart  His  enhanced  ingenuity  may  delight 
him;  it  may  secure  to  him  dominion  over  the  stronger  denizens  of  the  desert  and  the 
forest;  but  his  skill  may  tempt  him,  and  make  him  a  sanguinary  persecutor  of  his  own 
race.  He  may  cultivate  and  develop  his  intellectual  powers,  but  he  has  to  exert  all  his 
energy  to  maintain  his  moral  purity  j  he  may  "  know,"  and  yet  not  act}  he  may 
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reflect  sublimely,  but  feel  basely.  ''He  who  iocreases  knowledge  increases  sorrow"; 
this  elegiac  doctrine  of  the  later  Hebrew  sage  *  is  foreshadowed  in  the  beginning  of  nni- 
▼eraal  history.  Guilt  has  succeeded  innocence.  Inseparable  fVom  the  greatest  blessing 
of  man  is  his  greatest  evil.  The  dawn  of  intellect  concludes  the  paradise  of  his  child- 
hood. Labour,  and  care,  and  sorrow  commence.  The  struggle  ends  only  with  the 
last  breath.' 

Such  are  the  principal  ideas  embodied  in  the  Mosaic  narrative.  The  ideas  are  ex- 
clusively those  of  the  Hebrew  writer;  but  the  form  coincides  in  many  respects  with 
cosmogonies  of  other  Eastern  nations.  It  would  be  impossible  to  deny  the  resemblance; 
but  it  is  far  from  diminishing  our  just  admiration  for  the  profound  philosophy  of  the 
Hebrew  author.  Those  coincidences  affect  the  originality  of  the  Hebrew  ii^iitings  as 
little  as  the  frequent  resemblance  of  Mosaic  and  heathen  laws;  old  and  familiar  forms 
were  judiciously  chosen  to  fill  them  with  perfectly  new  contents;  and  the  dry  bones 
of  the  old  materials  have  been  animated  by  the  infusion  of  an  exalted  spirit  But 
those  analogies  are  neither  accidental  nor  unimportant  They  teach  us,  that  all  such 
narratives  have  a  common  source;  that  they  are  reminiscences  of  primeval  traditions, 
modified  by  the  different  nations  in  accordance  with  their  individual  culture.  But, 
what  is  more  important,  they  teach  us  to  separate,  in  the  Mosaic  narrative,  what  is  es- 
sential from  what  is  accessory,  the  substance  from  the  garment;  and,  thus,  to  avoid 
many  dangerous  rocks,  which  threaten  the  interpretation  of  this  important  section. 
We  shall,  therefore,  briefiy  introduce  some  of  these  analogous  tales. 

We  begin  with  the  most  remarkable  of  all,  that  of  the  Persians,  as  related  in  theur 
sacred  books. 

The  first  couple,  the  parents  of  the  human  race  {Meshia  and  Meshiane),  lived  origi- 
nally in  purity  and  innocence.  Perpetual  happiness  was  promised  to  them  by  Ormuzd, 
the  creator  of  every  good  gift,  if  they  persevered  in  their  virtue.  But  an  evil  demon 
(Deo)  was  sent  to  them  by  Ahriman,the  representative  of  everything  noxious  and  sinful; 
he  appeared  unexpectedly  in  the  form  of  a  serpent;  he  gave  them  the  fruit  of  a  won- 
derful tree,  H6m,  which  imparted  immortality,  and  had  the  power  of  restoring  the  dead 
to  life.  Thus,  evil  inclinations  entered  their  hearts;  all  their  moral  excellence  was 
destroyed;  Ahriman  appeared  himself  under  the  form  of  the  same  reptile,  and  com- 
pleted the  work  of  seduction;  they  acknowledged  him,  instead  of  Ormued,  as  the 
creator  of  everything  good;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  they  forfeited,  for  ever,  the 
internal  happiness  for  which  they  were  destined.  They  killed  beasts,  and  clothed 
themselves  in  their  skins;  they  built  houses,  but  paid  not  their  debt  of  gratitude  to  the 
Deity.  The  evil  demons  thus  obtained  still  more  perfect  power  over  their  minds,  and 
called  forth  envy,  hatred,  discord,  and  rebellion,  which  raged  in  the  bosom  of  the 
families.'  ^ 

It  is  unnecessary  to  point  out  the  parallel  features  of  this  legend  with  the  Mosaic 
narrative;  it  contains  almost  all  materials  of  the  latter;  the  remarkable  tree,  the 
serpent,  the  degradation,  and  fall  of  man.  It  is,  then,  evident,  that  all  these  traits  are 
not  specifically  Mosaic;  they  belonged  to  the  common  traditionary  lore  of  the  Asiadc 
nations;  they  cannot,  therefore,  be  essential  in  the  system  of  Masaw  theology;  they 
serve  to  represent  the  ideas,  but  are  not  indispensable  for  them;  they  are  the  vehicle 
used  to  convey  certain  truths,  but  these  truths  might  have  been  expressed  in  thousand 
other  shapes;  the  truths  are  unchangeable  and  necessary,  the  form  is  indifferent  and  ac- 
cidentaL  Thus,  we  exclude  at  once  many  irrational  explanations,  and  numerous  ab- 
surdities with  which  expositors  have  disgraced  this  profound  and  beautiful  tale.  We 
need  not  to  enquire,  how  the  serpent  could  speak  (comp.  Homery  Iliad,  xix.  404);  or 


I  Eccles.  i.  18.  '  See    Zend-avesta,    ed.    KUuker^  ii, 

«  iti.  19;  comp.  SchiUer,  x.  387.  217,  280;  ul  62,  84, 85. 
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whether  the  faculty  of  language  was,  in  Paradise,  extended  to  all  animals  {Josephus, 
Antiq.,  I.  i.  4);  how  many  feet  this  creature  originally  possessed;  and  whether  "mn 
disfigured  the  body  as  well  as  the  soul'*;  we  need  not  to  ascertain  whether  the  forbidden 
fruit  was  a  grape,  or  a  fig,  or  an  apple.^  We  fiud  similar  features  in  all  traditions,  from 
the  Ganges  to  the  Nile.  But,  in  conceding  that  analogy,  we  emphatically  deny  an 
identity.  The  resemblance  touches  merely  the  form ;  the  spirit  of  the  two  narratives  is 
as  different  as  light  and  darkness,  as  Mosaismand  paganism.  In  Genesis,  the  serpent  is 
a  real  **  beast  of  the  field**;*  in  the  Persian  myth  it  is  the  incarnation  of  an  evil  spirit,  or 
of  the  evil  principle  itself;  in  our  narrative,  therefore,  the  serpent  stands  under  the  do- 
minion of  God,  and  is  unable  to  avert  the  curse;  in  the  Zend-avesta,  Ahriman  is  a  power- 
ful opponent  of  Ormuzd ;  he  tries  to  seduce  man,  who  is  the  creation  of  the  latter,  and 
he  prevails.  In  Genesis,  the  combat  between  good  and  evil  is  fought  exclusively  in  the 
heart  of  man,  whereas  God  governs  in  undisturbed  majesty  and  unaltered  goodness: 
in  the  Persian  legend,  the  conflict  existed  before  the  creation  of  man,  and  it  rages  in 
the  Deity  itself;  for,  Ahriman  is  inimical  to  man  because  he  is  the  adversary  of  Ormuzd: 
man  has  to  resist  the  incessant  attacks  of  an  all  -powerful  spirit  of  malice,  who  fights 
with  the  dire  weapons  of  disease,  and  poverty,  and  disaster;  who  clouds  man's  reason, 
ensnares  his  foot,  and  becomes  invincible  afWr  the  first  triumphs.  But,  in  the  Bible,  man  is 
permited  full  liberty  to  choose  between  good  and  evil;  he  has  no  enemy  among  spirits 
or  demons;  the  only  resistance  rises  in  his  own  breast;  he  is  sufficiently  armed  for 
victory;  and,  if  he  sins,  if  he  forgets  his  Creator  in  the  din  and  turmoil  of  life,  no 
heavenly  being  exults  at  his  fall,  and  uses  it  as  a  welcome  instrument  of  his  destruction ; 
but  a  merciful  God  accepts  the  contrition  of  his  heart  as  an  efficient  atonement,  and 
receives  him  again  into  grace.  And,  lastly,  the  eating  of  the  forbidden  fruit  causes, 
in  the  Persian  myth,  all  the  evils  which  infest  the  peace  of  man,  and  destroy  his  hap- 
piness, without  one  blessing  to  compensate  for  this  curse.  But  in  our  narrative,  man 
forfeits,  indeed,  the  easy  life  of  Paradise;  he  is  doomed,  henceforth,  to  work  with 
laborious  exertion;  but  this  physical  evil  disappears  before  the  spiritual  glory  which  he 
has  gained;  he  has  risen  above  the  earth;  he  has  become  like  God,  to  distinguish,  by 
hid  reason,  between  good  and  evil. — It  will,  we  hope,  be  admitted,  that  the  difference 
between  the  Mosaic  and  Persian  narratives  is  greater  than  iheir  resemblance;  both  are 
constructed  from  the  same  materials;  but  in  the  h^nds  of  the  Hebrew  author  they  were 
spiritualized,  and  made  subservient  to  a  sublime  idea.  We  need,  then,  not  to  be  afraid 
to  acknowledge  in  the  Pentateuch  certain  analogies  with  other  ancient  accounts.  The 
Bible,  whilst  apparently  accommodating  itself  to  prevalent  notions,  creates  new  and 
momentous  truths. 

It  will  now  suffice  briefly  to  allude  to  some  other  similar  traditions  on  the  fall  of  man. 
The  Tibetans  and  Mongolians  believed,  that  the  earliest  human  beines,  though  mortal, 
resembled  the  perfection  of  the  gods;  but  they  began  soon  to  become  covetous  of  pro- 
perty; the  earth,  therefore,  produced  a  certain  sweet  herb;  they  tasted  it,  and  all  the 
lower  appetites  were  aroused  in  them ;  spiritual  nourishment  was  no  longer  sufficient 
for  them;  to  satisfy  their  hunger,  they  were  compelled  to  cultivate  the  earth;  by  these 
wearisome  occupations  they  lost  their  former  ethereal  appearance;  the  brilliancy  of 
their  faces  vanbhed;  they  were  deprived  of  their  wings;  the  years  of  their  live*  were 
shortened  to  their  present  limited  number,  and  their  brief  existence  was  filled  with 
deeds  of  iniquity  and  violence  {Hodgsotiy  Buddhism,  p.  63).  Very  similar  is  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  Cingalese:  insatiable  and  unUwful  desire  of  property  was  among  them 
also  the  origin  of  degradation,  of  the  forfeiture  of  that  immortality  for  which  they 
were  destined,  and  of  the  partly  incorporeal  existence  which  Aey  at  first  enjoyed  (see 
Asiat  Res.,  vL  246;  vii.  438). 

The  Hindoos  distinguish  four  ages  of  the  worid.    lu  the  first,  justice,  in  the  form 
»  Compare  Talmud  Sanhedr.,  38.  '  See  notes  on  ill  1, 4.  "^ 
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of  a  boll,  kept  herself  firm  on  her  four  feet;  virtue  reigned;  no  good  whidi  the  mortals 
possessed  was  mixed  with  baseness;  and  man,  free  from  diseases,  saw  all  his 
wishes  accomplished,  and  attained  an  age  of  four  hundred  years.  But  in  the  following 
epochs,  and  in  consequence  of  an  unlimited  acquisition  of  wealth  and  knowledge,  justice 
snccessivelj  lost  one  foot;  all  the  honest  qualities,  repressed  and  replaced  by  theft, 
fidsehood  and  fraud,  gradually  vanished  by  one  fourth;  and  the  duration  of  life  was  at 
last  reduced  to  one  hundred  years.  It  is  interesting  to  add,  that,  in  their  opinion,  each 
age  has  its  peculiar  or  predominant  virtue;  in  the  first  reigned  austerity;  in  the  second, 
the  divine  science;  in  the  third,  the  offering  of  sacrifices;  and  in  the  fourth,  liberality 
alone  is  left  en  earth.* 

The  later  literature  of  the  Indians  retained  but  few  traits  of  these  legends,  but  in* 
trodnced  other  familiar  elements.  Krishna,  who  is  the  incarnation  of  Vishnu,  is 
represented  now  as  treading  on  the  bruised  head  of  a  conquered  serpent,  and  now  as 
entwined  by  it,  and  stung  in  the  heel.* 

The  Chinese,  also,  have  their  age  of  virtue,  when  nature  furnished  abundant  food  to 
the  h^py  men,  who  lived  peacefully  surrounded  by  the  beasts,  exercised  virtue  with- 
out  the  assistance  of  science,  and  did  not  yet  know  what  it  meant  to  do  good  or  eviL 
The  physical  desires  were  perfectly  subordinate  to  the  divine  spirit  in  man,  who  had  all 
heavenly,  and  no  earthly  dispositions;  disease  and  death  never  approached  him;  but 
partly  an  undue  thirst  for  knowledge,  partly  increasing  sensuality,  and  the  seduction 
of  women,  were  his  perdition;  all  moderation  was  lost,  passion  and  lust  ruled  in  the 
human  mind;  the  war  with  the  animals  began;  and  all  nature  stood  inimically  arrayed 
against  him.' 

We  conclude  with  the  Greek  myth  of  Pandora,  calculated  to  serve  as  a  suitable  tran« 
sition  to  a  very  important  Biblical  feature,  which  has  found  no  place  in  the  preceding 
remarks. 

The  first  men  passed  sunny  days  in  undisturbed  happiness.  No  labour,  no  care 
weighed  upon  them ;  their  welfare  was  not  interrupted  by  weakness  or  disease.  Bui 
they  could  not  long  remain  in  a  state  of  inactivity.  They  felt  an  internal  impulse  to 
search  for  occupation.  Then  Prometheus  shaped  a  human  form  out  of  clay;  in  order 
to  animate  it,  he  stole  the  fire  from  heaven;  this  audacity  excited  the  severe  anger  of 
Jupiter;  he  wished  to  punish  him,  and  ordered  Vulcan  to  make  the  first  woman  out 
of  earth,  who  should,  by  her  charms  as  well  as  by  her  faults,  infiict  wretchedness  upon 
man.  Thus,  Pandora  was  produced.  All  the  gods  and  goddesses  adorned  her  with 
fatal  gifts  to  ensnare  the  hearts  of  man.  She  received  also  a  box,  containing  all  ima- 
ginable evils  which  might  make  man  miserable.  She  presented  it  to  Epimetheus,  the 
brother  of  Prometheus,  who  had  forgotten  to  warn  him.  He  opened  the  box;  the  evils 
were  scattered  all  over  the  earth,  and  hare  ever  since  tormented  the  wretched  genera* 
tions  of  mankind.  Thus,  the  anger  of  Jupiter  was  appeased.  The  god  was  revenged.* 
And  in  this  sense.  Pandora  is  sometimes  described  as  a  horrible,  infernal  divinity,  and 
classed  together  with  Hecate  and  the  Erinnys.^ 

It  is  evident,  that  this  myth  intends,  like  the  Mosaic  narrative,  to  explain  the  origin 
of  misery  among  mankind,  the  loss  of  their  paradise,  and  the  beginning  of  exhausting 
labour.  The  resemblance  goes  one  step  further;  that,  in  both  instances,  the  aspiration 
for  divine  gifts  is  the  cause  of  their  misery;  for,  fire  is  the  symbol  of  wisdom  and 
knowledge.^  But  here  the  analogy  ceases,  and  the  two  relations  diverge  as  totally  as 
the  similarity  of  materials  possibly  admits. 

*  Compare  Manu,  i.  81—86.  •  See  Hesiod^  Theog^  571,  et  seq.;  Op. 

*  MaiiTice,  Hist,  of  Hmd.,  ii.  290.  ,  Oi^^A.,  Argoli.,  974. 

»  De  Guiqnes,  Chou-king.  Dis.  Prel.,  "  HwW.,  Theog.,  929;    J5:«:A.,  Prom, 

pp.  75, 93;  Memoir.  Chin.,  i.  107.  Desm.,  443,  444. 
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Adam  had  been  placed  in  the  happiest  spot  on  earth}  sorroanded  by  eyery  btoashig, 
he  seemed  only  created  for  enjoyment;  nothing  appeared  to  have  been  foi^gotten  to 
secure  his  felicity;  his  enchanted  senses  revelled  in  unbroken  delights.  Bat  in  the 
midst  of  all  this  abundance  hi% heart  felt  an  inexplicable  void;  the  beauty  of  Paradise 
seamed  a  monotonous  solitude;  he  searched  in  rain  after  sympathetic  beings;  the  cold 
majesty  of  nature  and  her  objects  excited  his  astonishment,  his  admiration;  but  when 
his  bosom  was  elevated  with  the  grandeur  of  the  azure  vault  of  heaven,  and  the  mag^ 
nificent  orb  which  traveb  through  it  in  lordly  calmness:  his  eyes  strayed  in  vain  around 
for  creatures  capable  of  understanding,  and  reciprocating  his  delight.  He  saw  the 
animals  which  God  had  created;  his  nature  felt  interested  in  them;  they  possessed  life 
and  feeling  like  himself;  they  also  seemed  to  enjoy  the  refreshing  and  fragrant  breeze 
of  the  zephyr  after  the  burning  rays  of  the  day.  He  gathered  them  closer  round  him- 
•elf;  he  called  them  by  name;  their  lively  play  enhanced  his  own  happiness:  but 
the  longing  of  his  heart  remained  unsatisfied;  he  found  "no  help  for  himself."  A 
certain  indescribable  feeling  lingered  at  the  innermost  depths  of  his  heart;  a  power 
which  he  could  not  control  fettered  the  energies  of  his  soul;  he  felt  that  there  existed 
a  spell  which  might  silence  that  turbulent  craving.  He  was  in  tiiis  state  of  mind 
when  God  brought  Eve  before  him.  At  once  he  had  found  what  he  had  long  sought; 
he  felt  his  pulse  beat  quicker;  and  in  an  unknown  transport  of  happiness  he  exclaimed : 
**  This  time  it  is  bone  of  my  bone,  and  flesh  of  my  flesh:  die  shall  be  called  Woman, 
because  she  was  taken  out  of  Man."  And  as  a  fhrther  consequence,  the  thoughtful 
author  adds:  *<  Therefore  shall  a  man  leave  his  father  and  his  mother,  and  cling  to  his 
wife;  and  they  shall  be  one  flesh.** ^ 

This,  then,  is  the  place  which  the  Mosaic  records  assign  to  the  first  woman.  She 
was  produced  to  complete  the  happiness  of  man;  without  her,  even  Paradise  was  a 
dungeon  and  a  desert. 

But  what  was  Pandora?  She  was  inflicted  upon  man  as  a  punishment;  her  charms 
do  not  soothe  the  heart  of  man,  but  torment  it,  fury-like;  the  afi^BCtion  which  she 
excites  is  not  his  happiness,  but  his  ruin;  physicaUy,  she  resembles  man;  she  is,  like 
him*  formed  of  clay;  but  her  qualities  are  widely  different  from  his  own,  they  have 
only  been  chosen  to  infatuate  and  to  dement  men.  She  is  not  the  longed-for  partner 
of  life :  Jupiter  did  not  send  her  of  his  own  ft-ee  determination;  she  was  the  chas- 
tisement for  the  daring  boldness  of  man.  She  did  not  come  to  share  the  happiness  of 
the  other  sex,  but  to  destroy  it  at  once,  and  to  bring  upon  earth,  in  its  stead,  misery^ 
and  grief,  and  vexation  unknown  before.  Love  was  thus  impossible;  the  two  sexes 
remained  separated  and  in  antagonism;  they  could  not  coalesce  to  **onefiedi.*' 

Does,  then,  the  Hebrew  narrative  resemble  the  Greek  myth?  It  knows  nothing  of 
the  revenge  of  Gk>d;  it  introduces  a  far  higher  object  as  the  result  of  man's  aspiration, 
namely,  moral  liberty  and  discerning  intelligence;  if  Eve  seems  to  be  the  immediata 
cause  of  the  fall,  her  fault  is,  in  reality,  not  materially  greater  than  that  of  Adam; 
for  the  prohibition  was  enjoined  on  the  latter,*  which  signifies,  as  we  have  explained 
above^  that  the  conflict  had  already  arisen  in  him;  he  had  passed  beyond  the  period  of 
child-like  virtue.  That  Eve  was  first  tempted  by  the  serpent,  expresses  merely  the 
truth,  that  woman  is  more  accessible  to  persuasion  than  man;  that  she  is  more  credu- 
lous, because,  in  her,  sentiment  prevails  over  reflection,  and  confiding  kindness  over 
rigid  discrimination.  Eve  is  not  the  coMst,  but  the  shar^  of  the  sin;  she  bears  not 
merely  the  "induct  image  of  God'';  she  participates  in  man's  weakness  as  in  his 
greatness;  she  is  in  all  respects  his  absolute  equal.  So  infinitely  are  even  the  pro- 
foundest  heathen  allegories  inferior  to  the  Biblical  views.— According  to  the  principle 
above  laid  down,  we  must  not  urge  how  Eve  could  be  created  out  of  a  rib;  nor  is  it 
of  any  interest  to  know,  with  Tai^gum  Jonathan,  that  it  was  **  the  thirteenth  rib  of  the 

>ii.  18— 23.  »  iiiie,  17. 
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right  flide**;  or,  with  a  modem  tbeoiogian,  that  it  was  the  lowest  rib,  sinoe  in  this  part 
of  the  bodj  **  the  principal  organs  of  the  life  of  the  soul  are  sitoated";'  or  that,  per- 
haps, the  great  distance  between  the  last  rib  and  the  thigh-bone  gave  rise  to  our  nar^ 
ratiye.  Similar  notions  are  found  in  other  oriental  tales.  The  Hindoo  law-giver 
teaches,  that  Brahman  created  the  founders  of  the  four  principal  castes  from  his  mouth, 
his  arms,  his  thigh,  and  his  foot:^  but,  even  in  this  analogy,  the  Hebrew  narrative 
maintains  its  superiority;  for  it  is  from  the  bodj  of  the  man  that  Eve  was  formed* 
-whilst,  in  the  Hindoo  legend,  the  persons  are  parts  of  the  body  of  tbe^ocf.  The  Green- 
landers  believed  that  the  first  woman  was  fashioned  out  of  the  thumb  of  man.'  It  is, 
therefore,  absurd  to  urge,  that  the  delicate  body  of  woman  was  not  formed  out  of  the 
dust  of  the  earth,  but  of  organic  matter  already  purified;  or  that  the  rib  points  to  the 
heart  of  man,  and  his  love.  The  Hebrew  historian  intended  to  convey  his  idea  of 
the  intimate  relationship  between  man  and  woman,  and  of  the  sacredness  and  indis- 
solubility of  conjugal  life;  and  he  expressed  this  idea  in  a  form  which  was  familiar  to 
his  contemporaries,  and  which  will,  at  all  times,  be  acknowledged  as  a  beautiful 
and  affecting  mode  of  enforcing  a  moral  truth  of  the  highest  social  importance. 

With  glowing  colours,  Greek  and  Roman  poets  describe  the  boundless  felicity  of  the 
first  and  nncorrupted  state  of  mankind;  when  they  attempt  to  depict  the  golden  age, 
their  imagination  takes  the  highest  flight,  their  hearts  seem  warmed,  and  their  pathos 
is  the  deeper,  the  greater  the  contrasts  which  the  misery  of  their  own  time  furnishes; 
their  descriptions  are  the  echoes  of  the  past,  but  they  also  herald  the  future;  they  point 
backwards,  but  they  intend  to  XesA  forward.  They  teach  what  man  ought  to  be,  by 
showing  him  what  he  once  has  been.  Every  body  walked  in  god>like  virtue;  laws 
were  unnecessary;  man  stood  under  the  immediate  dominion  of  the  gods;  no  tribunal 
nor  punishment  threatened;  crimes  were  unknown;  the  towns  had  neither  walls  nor 
mounds;  the  sound  of  arms  was  not  heard,  and  never  did  war  interrupt  the  universal 
peace;  all  enjoyed  health  and  vigour,  and  sickness  paled  no  cheek;  all  were  happy  in 
their  native  abodes,  and  nobody  was  tempted  to  trust  himself  to  the  treacherous  waves 
in  search  of  a  distant  home;  an  eternal  spring  matured  incessantly  fragrant  flowers  on 
blooming  meadows;  the  earth  yielded  spontaneously  abundant  fruits;  the  labours  of 
agriculture  were  not  required,  nor  was  man  compelled  or  disposed  to  shed  the  blood 
of  animals,  either  for  his  food  or  his  safety;  the  simple  produce  of  vegetation,  and  the 
pure  floods  of  springs,  sufficed  for  their  sustenance;  they  were  unacquainted  with 
effeminating  dainties;  inventions  were  yet  unnecessary;  fire,  and  houses,  and  gar- 
ments, were  not  known;  the  earth  was  the  common  property  of  all,  and  it  was  not  yet 
maiked  out  with  the  strict  boundaries  of  individual  possession.  But  this  beatitude  was 
lost  by  contumacy  and  wantonness;  the  races  degenerated;  the  gods  withdrew  to  their 
celestial  abodes,  and  lefb  man  to  his  struggles,  his  violence,  and  his  wretchedness.' 
Thus  the  heathen  myths  abandon  him,  as  an  abject  being,  to  the  severity  of  fate.  But 
the  Hebrew  writer,  in  destroying  his  external  Eden,  arms  him  with  a  power  to  create 
a  new  paradise  in  his  heart ;  and  although  dooming  him  to  the  toil  of  a  slave,  he 
adorns  him  with  the  faculties  of  a  God. 

The  heathen  writers  place  the  golden  age  exclusively  in  the  remote  past;  its  happi- 
ness is  for  ever  forfeited,  for  ever  irrecoverable;  the  world  grows  worse  and  worse;  the 
sons  constantly  surpass  their  fathers  in  wickedness;  till  at  last  the  excess  of  depravity 
will  cause  the  unavoidable  destruction  of  the  race.  But  the  Bible,  though  acknowledg- 
ing the  evil  propensities  of  man,  affords  him  the  hope  of  regaining  virtue  and  internal 
peace,  by  obedience  to  the  precepts  which  it  enjoins;  it  has  furnished  the  means  by 

*  Dditzch,  Biblische  t*sychologie,  p.  etseq.i  Virg.,  Qeorg^i,  125  et  sea.;  Otfid, 
75,  76.  Metam.,  i.  89    et  seq.  $    see,   however, 

♦  Mann,  i  81.  Lucret,  v.  923  et  seq.;    Varro,  De  Re 
»  Cram,  Groenl.,  i.262.  Bustia,  i  2;  Diod.  6'ic.,  L;  PlatOf  Polit. 


»  Comp.  Hesiodj  Works  and  Days,  90 
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which  each  sncceeding  generation  may  excel  the  former  in  piety  and  goodness;  till,  in 
the  Messianic  time,  in  a  happy  Juture,  the  reign  of  unceasing  hiiss  will  unite  all  man- 
kind, freed  at  once  from  the  dradgerj  of  labour  and  the  degradation  of  sin. 

n.  THE  SITE  OF  PARADISE. 

n.  10—14. 

ScABCBLT  any  part  of  the  habitable  globe  has  remained  without  the  honour  of  being 

regarded  the  happy  abode  of  our  first  parents.    Let  us  briefly  examine  the  Biblical 

statements. 

Eastward  in  Eden  was  a  garden,  in  which  man  was  placed  (ver.  8).  This  garden 
was  watered  by  a  river  which  came  forth  from  Eden,  and  which  parted  itself,  in  the 
garden,  in  four  arms  (D^fi^Kl) :  the  Pison,  the  Gihon,  the  Hiddekel,  and  the  Euphrates. 
We  shall  try  to  ascertain  the  identity  of  these  streams.  But  in  order  to  gain  a  basis 
for  this  investigation,  we  commence  with  those  parts  of  the  description  about  which  no 
tmcertainty  exists. 

1.  The  third  river  is  the  Hiddbkel  (7pin),  the  position  of  which  is  described  in 
connection  with  Assyria  (IIC^K).  Now  there  is  no  reasonable  ground  to  doubt  that 
Hiddekel  is  the  Tigris,  This  river  has  nearly  the  same  name  in  the  Aramaean  lan- 
guages and  in  Arabic,  with  the  omission  only  of  the  first  letter,  or  of  the  hiatus;*  and 
the  Samaritan  version  has  likewise  this  abbreviated  form  with  the  ariicle  (/j^^H).  But 
the  root  ypl  signifies,  in  the  Persian  language,  afrow,  which  name  was  given  to  the 
river  on  account  of  its  swiftness;*  and  in  the  present  language  of  the  Persians  the 
Tigpris  is  designated  by  the  word  Hr,  signifying  arrow;'  so  that  the  Hebrew  ^P'Hn 
is  evidently  a  compound  word,  contracted  from  1  n  and  /p^,  a  sharp  or  swift  arrow.* 
This  is  no  pleonasm,'  since  7pl  in  the  course  of  time  lost  its  original  meaning  of 
sharpness  and  swiftness,  and  became  the  usual  word  for  arrow. 

2.  The  fourth  river  is  simply  called  Eupubates  (mS).*  It  required  no  further 
description;  it  was  universally  known  to  the  Hebrews.  It  was  called  the  ** great 
river,"  ^  or  **  the  river"  par  excellence.^ 

3.  The  PisoM  (pB^D).»  It  is  described  with  greater  copiousness  than  the  three 
other  rivers:  it  was  evidently  supposed  to  be  as  little  familiar  to  the  readers  as  the 
Euphrates  was  well  known  to  them;  we  can,  therefore,  not  be  astonished  at  the  variety  of 
conjectures  proposed  with  regard  to  it.  Some  were  guided  by  the  mere  resemblance  of 
sound,  and  identified  it  with  thePhasis;*®  and  Rabbinical  writers  take  it  to  be  the  Nile;" 
Ephraim  Syrus  decides  for  the  Danube;  Michaelis'*  for  the  Araxes;  and  others  for 
the  Ganges.  The  four  former  opinions  are  out  of  the  question;  the  Phasis  and  Araxes 
are  too  much  to  the  north,  the  Nile  too  far  to  the  south,  and  the  Danube  too  much 
westward.    The  Ganges  has  certainly  the  testimony  of  tradition  in  its  favour.    It  is 

1  rh%*n  >\_    >  '  ^n^n  inori;    Deut.  L  7;    compare 

'  -  ?  '»  ^*"r^  Daniel  x. 4 

•  Strab.  xl  p.  627;   Plin,  Hist.  Nat.           g  ^-.-  j,     ..  «^     . 
vi.  27  (31 ) ;    Curtius,  iv.  36.  Compare          '  ^"^"'  ^-  ^*-  ^^^  ®'^ 

J/orar.,  Carm.IV.  xiv.46;  X>i<mi«ii«Pc-  'According  to   Josephus,  sippiifying 

ri^to,  vcr.  913.  **  abundance,'*    or,    more   probably,   de- 

»  Sanscr.  tigra,  hence  tigris;  or,  with  rivable  from  B'lD,  to  disperse,  applied  to 

a  frequent  change  of  t  into  cL  and  r  into  overflowing  of  rapid  streams;  compare 

l,dekeL  Nah.iii.18. 

*  Not  as  Josephus  (Antiq.  L  i.  3)  ex-  >«  Reland,  Jahn,  RosenmiUler,  Winer, 
plains,  utra   9Tiv6njT0Q  A^u;    or  Rashi  Link. 

derives  7p1  in.  »»  That  is,  the  river  of  D^HK^D,  flax; 

*  Like  nyiB  vD,  DK'a  ItDD,  etc.  I8a»*  xi^c;    or    a    stream    which    flows 

•  Which  word,  if  of  Shemitic  deriva-  gently  CtW2)\  Beresh.  Rabb.»  Rashi, 
tion.  must  be  traced  to  mC,  tXiQ  fructifying  *"<!  others. 

^ver.  13  SuppL  686. 
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declared  to  be  the  Pison  bj  Joeephns/'  bj  some  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church,*^  and 
several  Byzantiiie  writers.**  But  the  riyer  Pison  is  fhrther  described  as  encompassing 
the  whole  land  of  Havilah  (Hp^inn).  This  country  is  mentioned  as  bordering  in  the 
east,  towards  Assyria,  both  on  the  territories  of  the  Ishmaelites,*^  and  of  the  Amalekites.*^ 
It  is  enumerated  both  among  the  countries  of  the  Cushites,  together  with  proyinces  on 
the  Arabian  Gulf,*^  and  among  the  countries  of  the  Shemitic  Joktanites,  together  with 
tracts  adjoining  the  Persian  Gulf.**  But  in  the  former  statement,  nations  inhabiting  the 
regions  of  the  Persian,  and  in  the  latter,  those  occupying  the  provinces  near  the  Arabian 
Gulf,  are  intermixed.  It  follows,  therefore,  that,  in  both  instances,  Havilah  designates 
the  same  country,  extending,  at  least,  from  the  Persian  to  the  Arabian  Gulf,  and,  on 
account  of  its  vast  extent,  easily  divided  into  two  distinct  parts.**  Where  these  two 
centres  of  the  people  of  Havilah  were,  it  is,  at  present,  impossible  to  decide;  we  have 
no  means  of  ascertaining  whether  they  were  in  the  land  of  the  Chaulotaei,^*  near  the 
Nabataei  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  or  in  the  territory  of  the  Avalitae,^  on  the  African 
coast,  near  the  Bab-el -Mandeb,^  the  present  Zeyla.^ 

The  Pison  is,  therefore,  a  river  which  encircles  the  territory  between  the  Persian  and 
Arabian  Gulf.  But  there  exists  no  river  which  takes  such  remarkably  circuitous  course. 
It  is,  therefore,  natural  that  many  expositors  should  have  resorted  to  the  expedient  of 
taking  the  word  "  river"  (")n3)  here  in  a  more  general  signification  as  sea,  or  more  par- 
ticularly, the  sea-coastj  and  to  explain  Pison  as  all  the  floods  which  wash  the  shores  of 
the  whole  of  Arabia,  from  the  Persian  to  the  Arabian  Gulf.  If  this  interpretation  really 
met  die  difficulty,  it  might  be  readily  embraced  as  sufficiently  satisfactory,  especially  as, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  word  **  sea  *'  (D^)  is,  in  Hebrew,  not  limited  to  oceans.^  But  it  is 
far  from  settling  the  question.  For  the  river  Pison  must  join  its  floods  with  those  of 
the  Euphrates  and  Tigi-is  in  the  garden  of  Eden  itself;  it  is  one  of  the  four  arms  pro- 
ceeding from  the  common  great  stream ;  and  this  cannot  be  said  of  the  two  gulfs  en- 
compassing Arabia.  We  are  compelled  to  insist  upon  this  point;  for  the  author 
evidently  contemplated  to  furnish  an  exact  geographical  description  of  Eden;  he 
nowhere  shows  the  intention  to  conceal  its  real  site;  he  mentions  two  rivers  which 
were  universally  known,  and  whose  course  could  easily  be  traced;  he  describes  the  two 
others  more  circumstantially,  and  alludes  to  Ashur  and  Gush,  two  well-known  coun- 
tries; he  gives  no  partial  and  national,  but  a  truthful,  historical  account;  he  does  not, 
like  most  of  the  other  ancient  writers,  proudly  place  the  origin  of  nations  in  his  own 
land,  but  in  a  far  distant  eastern  region,  which,  indeed,  all  repeated  researches  confirm 
to  have  been  the  birthplace  of  mankind.  We  cannot,  therefore,  be  satisfied  with  some 
indistinct  conception  regarding  Pison ;  we  are  obliged  to  take  it,  also,  as  a  river,  or  an 
arm  of  the  great  stream :  this  was  evidently  the  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  writer.  Hence 
we  can  well  understand  that  many  thoughtful  scholars  attempted  to  fix  this  arm; 
that,  for  instance,  Calvin,  Grotius,  and  Hottinger  took  the  Pison  for  the  Pasitigris  (the 

"  Antiq.  I.  i.  3.  tiate    geographical    conjectures.    It   is, 

>*  As  Kusebius,  Augustin,  and  Jerome.  therefore,  enough  merely  to  mention  the 

**  Canstantini  Manassis  Compendium  supposition  of  Michaelis,  that  Havilah  is 

Chron.  v.  214.  the  land  of  the  Chvalisciy  on  the  Caspian 

'*  Gen.  XXV.  18;  1  Chron.  i.23.  Sea,  the  present  Russian  name  of  which 

*'  I  Sam  XV.  7.  is  "  Chwalinskoje  More;"  or  of  Rosen- 

*•  Gen.x.7.  *•  x.29.  miiller,  that  it  is  Colchis;  or  of  Lassen, 

**  Compare  the  concluding  remarks  on  who  fixes  on  the  province  of  Kampila,  in 

the  tenth  chapter.  the  north-western  pait  of  India.    Calvin 

**  XavKoToioi,  Sirab.  XVI.  p.  767.  was  compelled  to  identify  Havilah  with 

**  A^oXtroi.  "  PtoL  iv.  7.  a  part  of  Persia,  on  account  of  his  hypo- 

'*  Thus  Saadiah  renders  Havilah  three  thesis  with  regard  to  Pi^ou,  whiVA  MM 

times  in  Genesis;  com  p.  Gesenius,  Thes.  shall  presently  notice. 

p.  452;  Forster,  Arabia,  i.  41.    The  simi-  **  See  p.  27. 

Lrity  of  names  is  insufficient  to  substan- 
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present  Karnn);  whilst  Hnetius,  Bochart,  and  Horinns  singled  out  the  western  month 
of  the  Shat-al-Arab.'  But  we  delaj  to  decide  for  one  particular  rirer  till  we  hare 
considered  the  fourth  stream  flowing  through  Eden,  namely — 

4.  The  GiHON  (pn^^).'  It  is  described  "  as  compassing  the  whole  land  of  Cnsh" 
(fi^S).  There  can  be  little  doubt  with  regard  to  this  statement.  Cush  includes'  the 
wulhem  countries  which  came  within  the  geographical  knowledge  of  the  Hebrews;  it 
embraces  all  provinces  between  Arabia  and  the  Nile,  and  the  desert  tracts  beyond  it, 
and  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  most  southern  regions  of  Africa,  to  the  farthest 
border  of  the  earth.  The  onlj  river  which  can  be  said  to  embrace  this  whole  territorial 
extent  is  the  Nilb.  We  believe,  therefore,  that  it  is  impossible  to  question  the  identity 
of  the  Gihon  and  the  great  river  of  Egypt.  And  the  support  which  tradition  gives 
to  this  opinion  establishes  it  almost  as  a  certainty.  The  Septnagint  renders  Shichor 
Oin^K^),  which  is  the  Nile,  in  Jerem.  ii.  18,  with  Fijiiv,  that  is  Gihon  (pn^i).*  Jo- 
sephus^  observes  distinctly  that  the  Gihon  flows  through  Egypt,  and  is  that  river 
which  the  Greeks  call  Nile.  The  Fathers  of  the  Church  have,  almost  without  exception, 
adopted  this  view;  and  some  of  them  make  the  very  plausible  distinction,  that  the 
river  is  called  Gihon  as  long  as  it  flows  through  Ethiopia,  but  that  it  assumes  the  name 
IW^  or  lin^K^,  when  it  reaches  Egypt.*  Similar  opinions  have  been  advanced  by 
modem  critics.  Schulthess^  believes  the  Gihon  to  be  the  Astaborus,  or  the  eastern 
arm  of  the  Ethiopian  Nile;  and  Gesenins"  extends  that  name  to  the  middle  arm  of 
the  Nile,  the  Astapus,  which  might  very  properly  be  said  to  encircle  Ethiopia.  The 
Arabians  also  include  the  Nile  among  the  rivers  of  Eden,  and  the  Ethiopians  call  it 
Gejdn,  or  Gewdn.^ — ^It  is,  therefore,  unnecessary  to  refute  the  opinion,  that  the  Gihon 
is  the  Araxes,'®  or  the  Oxus,  because  the  Arabian  writers,  after  Mohammed,  call  this 
river  so;'*  since  the  original  and  proper  name  of  Oxus  was  Amu,  or  Amuje,  and 
Gihon  is  an  appellative  noun,  signifying  the  quickly  flowing  river;  and  the  Oxns  is, 
indeed,  called  by  the  Persians  simply  "the  water"  (Ab),  or  "the  stream **  (nahr).'* 
The  conjectures  that  the  Gihon  is  the  eastern  mouth  of  the  Tigris,*'  or  the  western  arm 
of  the  Euphrates,**  or  the  Chaboras,*^  or  the  Nahar  Sura,*'  or  the  Orontes,*^  impose  the 
necessity  of  assigning  to  the  land  of  Gush  a  position  which  is  never  given  to  it  in  any 
part  of  the  Bible,  either  in  Chusistan,  in  Persia,  or  in  the  territory  of  the  SusU  (K/wioi), 
or  in  northern  Arabia,  or  in  Syria. 

But  it  will  be  asked.  How  is  it  possible  to  consider  the  Nile  as  an  arm  of  the  same 
river  which  sends  forth  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris?  They  flow  in  opposite  direc- 
tions, and  are  separated  by  seas  and  mountains.  However,  here  we  must  again  refer 
to  a  principle  urged  in  a  former  part  of  this  volume,  namely,  that  the  Israelites  did 
not  surpass  the  other  Eastern  nations  in  secular  knowledge;  they  participated  in  their 
progress  as  they  shared  their  errors;  they  were  not  more  advanced  in  geography  than 
the  extent  of  their  travels,  conquests,  and  researches  permitted  them  to  be.  If,  there- 
fore, it  can  be  proved  that  these  notions,  however  strange  they  may  appear  to  us,  and 
however  far  they  are  from  truth,  were  entertained  by  other  ancient  nations,  we  must 
cease  to  wonder  if  we  should  find  them  among  the  Hebrews  also.  Now  it  is  un- 
doubted, that  they  were  popular  even  among  nations  tea  more  zealous  in  scientific 
pursuits  than  the  Hebrews,  and  even  in  much  later  times. 

*  That  is,  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  •  Zt«io/^,Hist.Aeth.l8;  comp.Cftaw- 
after  their  confluence.                                     poUion,  L'Egypte,  L  p.  137. 

*  From  n^a,  to  break  forth.  '•  So  Reland,  Calmet. 

'  According  to  x.  6.  *'  Michaelis  and  others. 

*  Comp.  Sir,  xxiv.  37.  *•  See  Qaa6-€mar€,  Collection  Orientale, 

*  Antiq.  L  i.3.  i.  140. 

*  So,  for  instance,  TheophU  ad  Autolyc.  '»  fluetius,  Bochart,  Morinus. 
Ii24.                                                                    *•  Calvin.  *»  Grotius. 

'  Paradies,  p.  70.         «  Thes.  p.  282.  *«  Hottingen  "  Clericus. 
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it  %a8  generally  believed  that  Arabia,  India,  and  the  eastern  part  of  Africa,  were 
eonnected  bj  a  oontineQt  in  such  a  manner  that  the  great  ocean  bordering  on  theee 
coontzies  formed  one  unbroken  plain  of  waves.  It  was  through  that  continent  that 
the  Indus  was  thought  to  take  its  way  to  Africa,  and  to  appear  there  as  the  Nile.  The 
circumnavigation  of  Africa  under  Pharaoh  Necho  (about  B.a  600),  had,  indeed, 
acquainted  the  Egyptians  with  the  true  extent  of  Africa;**  and  even  Strabo,  although 
doubting  this  statement  of  Herodotus,  regarded  the  circumnavigation  of  Africa  as 
not  impossible.^'  But  this  expedition  failed  to  eradicate  a  popular  belief  which 
seems  to  have  taken  too  deep  a  root.  The  Chaldee  translators  sometimes  render  Cush 
by  India,''*  and  both  countries  are  frequently  confounded.**  —  Claudius  FtolemsBus 
(vii  5)  maintained  that  an  "  unknown  land  "  unites  the  eastern  parts  of  Asia  and  of 
Africa.  —  Hipparchus  and  Marinus  Tyrius  believed  that  the  Indian  Ocean  was,  by  the 
same  continent,  divided  into  several  extensive  seas,  or  was  converted  into  an  internal 
sea. — ^In  the  map  of  Marino  Sanuto  (in  the  fourteenth  century),  the  eastern  extremity 
of  Africa  is  separated  frt>m  the  south-eastern  coast  of  Asia  only  by  a  narrow  arm  of 
the  ocean;  so  that  the  sea  appears  here  almost  as  an  internal  one,  enclosed  by  the 
continents  of  Asia  and  Africa.  Similar  views  are  exhibited  in  the  map  of  Bianco 
(in  the  fifteenth  century),  who  seems  to  have  followed  the  Arabian  geographer  Edrisi 
(of  the  twelfth  century).  It  was  only  by  the  discoveries  of  the  Portuguese  that  these 
notions  concerning  a  large  extension  of  the  African  continent  to  the  east  were  rec- 
tified.*^— ^When  Alexander  the  Qreat  saw  crocodiles  in  the  Indus,  and  Egyptian  peas 
on  the  banks  of  the  overflowing  river  Aoesinus,  *'he  thought  he  had  found  the  origin 
of  the  Nile,  which  he  believed  to  rise  in  this  part  of  India,  and  after  flowing 
through  vast  deserted  regions,  to  lose  the  name  of  Indus;  for  when  it  reaches  again  in- 
habited land,  the  Ethiopians  and  Egyptians  call  it  Nile,  and  thus  it  £sdls  at  last  into 
the  Mediterranean  Sea."**  Others  maintained,  in  nearly  the  same  manner,  the  identity 
of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Nile.**  Ephrem  Syrns  held,  that  the  four  rivers,  after 
leaving  their  common  high-lying  source,  disappear  first  beneath  the  bottom  of  the  sea, 
where  they  are  received  as  in  cuniculi,  till  they  break  forth  again  as  the  Danube,  Nile, 
Euphrates,  and  Tigris.  However  curious  this  opinion  of  the  ancient  writers  is,  it  is 
not  much  at  variance  with  the  assumptions  of  the  Greek  authors.**  The  Ionian 
philosophers  believed  the  earth  to  be  a  disc,  encircled  by  the  ocean,  and  bending 
down  towards  the  south,  on  account  of  the  weight  of  the  tropical  vegetation.  The 
geographical  notions  prevalent  even  so  late  as  the  fourteenth  century  of  the  present 
era,  were  so  crude,  that  we  find  it  difficult  now  to  enter  into  them.  On  one  of  the 
maps  published  by  Yicomte  de  Santarem,**  and  dating  from  that  time  (1870),  are  re- 
presented from  north  to  south  successively  Media,  Troy,  Antiochia,  Damascus,  and 
Babylonia.  The  monk  Cosmas,  the  geographer  of  the  church,  represented  the  earth 
as  a  plain,  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram,  twice  longer  than  broad,  indented  with  the 
inland  seas,— the  Mediterranean,  the  Caspian,  the  Bed  Sea,  and  the  Persian  Gul^  — 
and  encompassed  by  a  rectangular  trench  occupied  by  the  oceans;  the  heavens  are 
represented  as  a  semi-circular  tent,  supported  by  perpendicular  walls;  beyond  the 
great  sea  rose  a  high  mountain,  behind  which  the  sun  was  believed  to  be  hidden  during 
the  night,  and  firom  which  it  was  supposed  to  emerge  again  in  the  morning.  And  so 
late  as  1486,  the  clerical  council,  assembled  at  Salamanca,  denounced  the  views  of 

'*  HeroeLiy.2,  Histoire  de  la  Geogr.  pp.219,  220,  868$ 

^  I.  p.  5.  JBertheau,  Beschreibung  des  Paradieses, 

«>  lBai.xi.  11.  pp.  39— 42. 

*'  Comp.i^pafiAe<Jii,Praestant.numism.,  **  Arrian,  Exped.  Alex,  vi  1;  eomp. 

p.  188.  S&aboy  XV.  p.  696. 

**  Comp.  Humboldt,  Kosmos  ii.  407;  **  Paiuan,  u.5. 

Exam.  crit.  de  l*hist.  de  la  G^oer.  i.  139  ^  Comp.  Theodor.  QnsMt.  in  Genes,  il^ 

—  142,  146,  161;  il  370;  MeUte-Brun,  **  Paris,  1842, 
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Coltuubos  as  grosslj  heterodox;  they  declared  it  to  he  penrerse  heresy,  opposed  not 
only  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  but  to  Brjrjptore  itself,  to  b€^*«»v^ 
that  by  sailing  westwards  the  eastern  parts  of  the  earth  could  be  reiidiud;  Cr  liiii  Xe 
earth  was  round,  and  not  flat;  or  that  there  were  antipodes. 

We  shall,  therefore,  not  hesitate  to  ascribe  to  the  Hebrews  similar  notions.  It  is 
true  that  trs,  with  our  modem  geographical  knowledge,  must  find  tJiem  yery  strange; 
and  some  scholars,  determined  at  any  price  to  find  in  the  Bible  geographical  truth 
also,  have  known  no  other  remedy  than  to  assert,  that  the  verses  describing  the  four 
rivers,*  are  a  spurious  interpretation;  that  they  obviously  bear  the  character  *'of  the 
surcharge  of  the  gloss  or  note  of  a  later  age,  founded  upon  the  fanciful  traditions  then 
prevailing  with  respect  to  the  situation  of  the  ancient  Paradise."*  But  it  is  obvious 
that  such  a  device,  dictated  merely  by  embarrassment  and  perplexity,  is  unwarrcmted 
as  it  is  objectionable  in  principle.  Even  Josephus  mentions  the  Ganges  and  Nile  as 
arms  of  the  same  river;  we  are  indeed  compelled,  by  the  explicit  statements  of  our  text, 
to  adopt  this  suggestion;  this  seems  the  only  method  of  obtaining  the  four  converging 
rivers  of  Eden.  It  is  a  mere  categorical  assertion  to  say,  that  these  views  are  of  much 
later  date.  We  consider,  therefore,  the  Pison  as  tliQ  Indus,  and  the  Gihon  as  the  A^t^ 
This  opinion  regarding  the  Pison  is  supported  by  several  ancient  authorities.*  The 
Indus  might,  indeed,  be  said  to  border  the  land  of  BLavilah  in  the  east;  and  if  the 
author  describes  it  as  **  compassing  *'  this  country,  he  seems  to  have  believed  that  it 
bends  considerably  westward,  so  as  to  come  within  the  region  of  the  Euphrates  and 
the  Tigris.  In  a  sunilar  manner  the  Gihon  **  compasses  **  Ethiopia;  it  embraces  a 
large  portion  of  it,  and  forms  one  of  its  most  remarkable  features.^ 

And  now  we  may  hope  to  gain  a  clear  and  intelligible  view  of  the  four  rivers  of  Ede^i. 
This  favoured  abode  is  evidently  represented  as  the  centre  of  that  part  of  the  ear^ 
which  was  destined  for  the  habitation  of  man.  The  rivers  are  everywhere  considered 
IS  the  veins  of  the  land.  A  country  without  a  river  is  a  dreary  and  uninhabitable 
desert.  Now  Eden,  as  the  centre,  sends  forth  four  arms  to  thefourprincipai  parh 
of  the  globey — the  Indus  to  the  east,  the  Nile  to  the  south,  the  Tigris  to  the  north,  and 
the  Euphrates  to  the  west.  Thus  in  the  Chinese  traditions  four  rivers  flow  from  the 
mountain  Euen-lnn  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  world;  and  in  the  sacred  book  of  the 
Persians,  the  fountain  Anduisur,  which  rises  in  the  holy  mountain  Albordsh,  is  said  to 
diffuse  its  waters  over  the  whole  earth  by  many  canals.*  The  very  countries  with 
which  the  rivers  of  Paradise  have  been  connected  in  the  Biblical  description,  represent 
distinctly  the  different  regions  of  the  earth;  for  Havilah  is,  in  the  Old  Testament, 
regarded  as  comprising  the  remotest  lands  in  the  east,  Cush  in  the  south,  and  Assyria  is 
contantly  the  northern  land.*  Thus  Eden  remains  no  isolated  spot;  it  sends  forth  its 
fertilising  floods  to  all  parts  of  the  earth;  it  is  the  very  heart  of  the  globe,  and  spreads 
refreshing  life  over  its  surface. 

But  Eden  is  also  described  as  the  cradle  of  mankind,  as  the  birthplace  of  the  human 
families.  Here  the  first  men  enjoyed  their  happy,  though  brief,  existence  of  childlike 
innocence.    They  were  expelled  eastward.    But  we  find  the  first  patriarch  of  the 

,    '  ii.  11— 14.  traverse   those    countries,  so   that  their 

'  GraHn'/ZePenn,  Comparative  Estimate  course  seems  to  comprehend  or  to  circunt' 

of  the  Mineral  and  Mosaic  Geologies.  scribe  their  territory.    The  Greeks,  also, 

*  See  Mont/aucon,  Collect  nov.  patr.,  had  a  veiy  indistinct  knowledge  of 
ii.  149.  Ethiopia  (see  Vodker,  Geogr.  des  Homer, 

*  But  it  is  impossible  to  understand  pp.87— 90). 

331D  here  as  describing  a  complete  »  Comp.  Priaulx,  Qusest  Mos.  p.  72. 
circle;  we  cannot  take  the  word  in  iu  •  The  enumeration  of  the  rivers  pro- 
rigorous  sense;  we  are,  therefore,  per*  ceeds  almost  regularly  from  east  to  west; 
nutted  to  interpret  it  as  nearly  synony-  it  is  entirely  so,  if  the  hypothesis  of  the 
mous  with  I^IH,  in  ver.  U  (comp.  Cant.  supposed  connection  or  identity  of  th^ 
iil.'K);  and  it  may  signify  that  the  rivers  ^n^us  and  Nile  is  correct. 
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Hebrews  again  in  the  land  between  the  Eapbrates  and  Tigris.  From  here  be  emi- 
grates into  the  Und  of  Canaan ;  and  wlien  his  descendants  recall  to  their  memory  the 
history  of  their  pions  ancestor,  the  founder  of  their  enlightened  faith,  they  find  it  con- 
nected with  the  same  rivers  which  form  an  essential  featore  in  the  scenery  of  the 
primary  abodes  of  man« 

Eden  comprised  that  tract  of  huid  wher^  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  separate; 
from  that  spot  the  **  garden  in  Eden  *'  cannot  be  distant.  Let  it  suffice  that  we  know 
its  general  position;  bat  we  are  not  permitted  to  penetrate  within,  tt  if  the  angel  with 
the  flaming  sword  forbade  the  access. 

The  Paradise  is  no  exclusive  feature  of  the  earliest  history  of  the  Hebrews;  most  ot 
the  ancient  nations  have  similar  nan*atives  about  a  happy  abode,  which  care  does  not 
approach,  and  which  re-echoes  with  the  sounds  of  the  pureftt  bliss.  The  Greeks  be- 
liered,  that  at  an  immense  distance,  beyond  the  pillars  of  Herculed,  on  the  borders  of 
the  earth,  were  the  islilnds  of  the  Blessed,  the  Elysium,  abounding  in  every  charm  ot 
life,  and  the  garden  of  the  Hesperides,  with  their  golden  apples,  guarded  by  an  ever- 
watchful  serpent  (Ladon)7  But  still  more  analogous  is  the  legend  of  the  Hindoos,  that 
in  the  sacred  mountain  Meru,  which  is  per)>ethally  clothed  in  the  golden  rays  of  the 
sun,  and  whose  lofty  sumnut  reaches  into  heiilren,  no  sinful  man  <ian  exist;  that  it  is 
guarded  by  dreadful  dragons;  that  it  is  adorned  with  many  delestial  plants  and  trees, 
and  is  watered  by  four  rivers,  which  thence  separate,  and  flow  to  the  four  chief  direc- 
tions.* Equally  striking  is  the  resembUnce  to  the  belief  of  the  Persians,  who  sup- 
pose, that  a  region  of  bliss  and  delight,  the  town  Eriene  Yedsho  or  Heden^  more 
beautiful  than  the  whole  rest  of  the  woHd,  traversed  by  a  mighty  river,  was  the  original 
abode  of  the  first  men  before  they  were  tempted  by  Ahriman,  in  the  shape  of  a  serpent, 
to  partake  of  the  wonderful  fruit  of  the  forbidden  tree  Hom.^  And  the  books  of  the 
Chinese  describe  a  garden  near  the  gate  of  heaven  wherb  a  perpetual  Aephir  breathes; 
it  is  irrigated  by  abundUnt  springs,  the  noblest  of  which  is  the  **  fountain  of  life";  and 
abounds  in  delightful  trees,  oile  of  which  bears  fruits  which  have  the  power  of  pre- 
serving life.** 

These  and  othet  andlogies  ii^am  us  not  to  Uy  too  much  stress  upon  the  external 
detail  of  the  Biblical  description  of  Eden,  nor  to  reduce  it  to  a  mere  ^hieroglyphic," 
copied  from,  or  composed  after,  an  Egyptian  picture; "  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  form 
for  the  embodiment  of  momentous  ideas*,  let  us  try  to  imbibe  their  refreshing  spirit; 
but  let  us  not  cavil  about  "  the  letter  that  kilieth.*^ 


We  shall  now  briefly  examine  the  principal  remaining  opinions  proposed  about  the 
site  of  Paradise.  Many  of  these  conjectures  deserve  scarcely  a  serious  consideration, 
since  their  authors  deemed  it  sufficient  to  point  out  four  rivers  tolerably  near  each 
other,  without  the  remotest  regard  to  the  countries  which  the  Biblical  text  describes 
them  to  traverse. 

The  opinion  at  present  most  generally  prevalent  is,  that  Eden  is  some  part  of  the 
high-lands  of  Armenia,  near  the  sources  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris.  But  it  is  clear,** 
that  the  rivers  branched  off  from  one  common  stream  within  Eden,  if  not  within  the  gar^ 
den.*'  A  great  number  of  conjectures  lose  their  foundation  by  this  one  objection.   The 

f  Hes.,  Thcog.,  215.  275,  518;   Lucret  "  See  Gabler,  Urgeschichte,  U.  I  288* 

V.  83—35;  Ooid,  Met.,  xul  14;  Fira.,  Mn.  et  seq, 

iv.  485, 486;     Cic.,  Nat.  Deor.,  lii.   17;  "  From  ii.  10. 

Strabo,  i.2,3;   iii.  150;  iv.  183;    ApulL  •»  The  passage  Ezek.  xxxvi.  35  is  too 

Ithod,.  Arg.,  iv.  1396,  et  seq.  indistinct,  and  affords  no  argument.  Even 

?  Comp.  Wilfords  Asiat.  Res.,  iii.  200;  if  **the  mountain  of  God"  (see  p.  21)  were 

Ti.  488;  Bohkn,  Alt.  Ind.,  ii.  210.  mentioned  together  with  the  Paradise,  it 

*  Kkuker^  Zend-Av.,  ii.  298;  see  p.  87.  would  prove  nothing  for  Armenia;  for  the 

••  Memoir.  Chin.,    i    106;    Priaulx,  former  was  supposed  to  be  at  the  extreme 

Quest  Mos.,  p.  79.  northern  border  of  the  earth. 
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four  "heads**  (DHW))  are  not  sources ;  Eden  is,  therefope,  not  necessarily  to  be 
sought  in  a  mountainoas  tract  from  which  manj  streams  arise;  the  river  of  Eden  is 
cmM  stream  which  divides,  at  the  same  or  at  different  points,  into  ybi/r  arma,  two 
of  which  are  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris.  This  fact  is  the  only  safe  starting-point  for 
our  enquiry;  and  it  must  be  especially  attended  to. 

Two  other  localities  bearing  the  name  of  Eden  occur  in  the  Old  Testament.  It  is 
but  natural,  that  both  have  been  assumed  to  be  the  site  of  Paradise,  the  more  so,  as 
the  one  in  Syria,  near  Damascus,'  is  also  the  locality  of  one  of  the  four  Paradises  of 
the  Arabians,  who  show  even  in  the  valley  of  Ghusa,  in  the  vicinity  of  that  town,  the 
grave  of  the  murdered  Abel;*  and  the  otlier  in  Iran,'  near  Bhagae,  to  the  south  of  the 
Caspian  Sea,  is  the  place  of  the  changing  Paradise  of  the  Persians.  But  without 
urging,  that  these  two  towns  have,  in  Hebrew,  a  difierent  orthography  from  our  Eden^* 
they  have  not  the  position  with  reference  to  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  which  the  text 
demands;  and  the  latter  conjecture,  especially,  is  based  on  several  veiy  uncertain 
premises.* 

The  most  convenient  way  of  meeting  the  difficnlty  is  to  assert,  that  the  position 
of  the  rivers  has  totally  changed  in  the  course  of  time,  eq)ecially  since,  and  by,  the 
deluge!*  But  our  text  describes  the  rivers  as  still  existing  in  the  present  tense:  **  A 
stream  goeth  out**  (K  W);  the  Pison  "encompasseth*'  (331Dn),  and  so  forth.  Perhaps, 
to  avoid  this  objection,  Dr.  Pye  Smith  maintained  our  passage  to  be  "an  antediluvian 
fragment  of  topography**;  and  Morren^  called  it  "  an  inspired  antediluvian  document**; 
so  that  it  is  at  present  impossible  to  determine  the  situation  of  the  rivers.  But  if  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris  are  still  extant,  why  should  not  the  Pison  and  Gihon  be  dis- 
coverable, which  were  considered  to  be  arms  of  the  same  stream?  It  is  evident,  that 
this  theory  closes  all  gates  to  historical  research  on  the  subject. 

Ewald  has  here,  also,  an  extraordinary  expedient;  namely,  that  in  the  subsequent 
migrations  of  the  Hebrews  the  names  of  two  of  the  four  rivers  had  been  forgotten,  and 
that,  therefore,  the  well-known  streams,  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  were  substituted  for  two 
other  Indian  rivers,  in  addition  to  the  Pison  and  Gihon,  which  he  takes  fur  the  Ganges 
and  Indus.*  The  entirely  conjectural  character  of  this  opinion  is  too  clear  to  require 
comment  Where  is  the  shadow  of  an  evidence?  Which  are  the  two  rivers  thus  lost 
to  tradition?  Almost  the  only  undisputed  statements  in  the  Biblical  description  of 
Eden  are  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris;  and  shall  just  these  names  be  fictitious? 

Redsloh  believed,  that,  as  the  Israelites  considered  the  earth  as  a  disc,  surrounded  by 
sea,  they  must  have  imagined,  that  all  rivers  flow  from  the  direction  of  the  centre  to 
the  lower  circumference;  the  greater,  therefore,  the  rivers  are,  the  nearer  is  their  source 
to  the  centre;  the  four  greatest  rivers  have,  consequently,  their  conunon  source  exactly 
in  the  centre  of  the  earth;  the  description  intends  nothing  more,  than  to  intimate,  that 
Eden  was  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  earth,  which  is  in  Armenia;  the  centre  is  the 
common  source,  or  "the  stream,**  which  divides  afterwards  into  many  rivers,  of 
which  the  four  prindpal  are,  the  Indus,  the  Nile,  the  Tigris,  and  the  Euphrates.*  But 
this  theory,  also,  is  an  offspring  of  fancy.  The  chief  ideas  on  which  it  rests  are,  that 
the  rivers  of  the  earth  were  believed  to  flow  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference;  and 
that  the  earth  was  thought  to  be  higher  in  the  centre.  The  author  has  attempted  no 
proof  of  the  existence  of  such  notions  among  the  ancients,  which  are,  indeed,  so  sin- 

*  Amos  i.  5.  Schrosder,    and   even    Kitto    (Scripture 

*  Jerome,  on  Ezek.  xxvil;  Pococke,  Lands,  p.  7);  compare,  also,  Calvin,  on 
Orient,  ii.  168.  ii.  10. 

«  2  Kings  xix.  12;  Ezek.  xxvii.  23.  '  Translation  of  Ro6enmueller*s  BibL 

*  Namely  |T]^  instead  of  tnj?.  Geogr.  of  Central  Asia,  i.  92. 
»  See  Ti/rA,  Genesis,  p.  72.  •  Israel.  Gcsch.,  i.  331. 

*  So  Clericus,    Reland,    Baumgarten,  »  DerSchoepfung8-Apolog,p.ll3 — 116. 
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gvlar,  tbat  bq  geographer  seems  to  hare  entertained  them.  Moreover,  Ibor  riven  which 
iflsne  from  one  point  as  their  common  source,  are  not  fonr  arms  of  one  river. 

Berikeam  has  devised  the  following  conjecture.*^  Eden  is  at  the  northern  border  of 
the  earth;  the  great  stream  is  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  flows  from  west  to  east,  or  from 
east  to  west;  the  four  rivers  are,  the  Ganges,  the  Nile,  the  Tigris,  and  the  Euphrates, 
which  issue  from  the  Caspian  Sea  at  four  different  points;  for  some  distance  thev  flow 
in  almost  parallel  directions  from  north  to  south;  then  the  Pison  makes  a  long  circuit 
eastward,  sufficient  to  encircle  the  whole  land  of  HaviUh,  and  then  turns  northward  to 
discharge  itself  into  the  sea;  and  the  Gihon,  in  order  to  encompass  the  land  of  Cush 
(which  comprises  the  Fernian  gulf,  a  large  part  of  Arabia,  the  Red  Sea,  and  Afi-ica)^ 
takes  the  direction  westward  through  Asia,  and  then  northward,  through  Ethiopia  and 
Egypt,  into  the  Mediterranean,  lliis  opinion  proceeds  from  the  supposition,  that  the 
holy  r^ion  was  the  nortk,  and  that,  therefore,  the  northern  border  of  the  earth  is  the 
localitj  of  Eden.  But  no  conclusive  proof  can  be  adduced  for  this  assertion.  Or  shall 
we  take  it  as  «n  -argument,  4hat  certain  sacrifices  were  offered  at  the  north  side  of  the 
altar; "  or  that  the  shew-bread  table  occupied  a  position  in  that  part  of  the  Tabernacle? 
Or  are  obscure  passages,  in  which  the  word  *'  northern**  occurs,  proofs  for  the  sanctity 
of  this  region  ?**  Further,  the  Caspian  Sea  is  no  rivers  no  ancient  account  warrants 
us  to  suppose,  that  the  Israelites  considered  it  as  such;  Herodotus**  describes  it  with 
perfect  accuracy;  and  even  Strabo*^  represents  it  as  a  sea  similar  in  extent  to  the 
Fenian  and  Arabian  gulfs. 

Equally  unfounded  is  the  -opinion  of  those  who  place  the  Paradise  in  the  extreme 
western  border  of  the  earth,**  in  the  Canary  Islands,  or  the  Islands  of  the  Blessed,  from. 
whence  doves  bring,  daily,  ambrosia  to  the  gods  of  Olympus.  These  notions  are 
entirely  those  of  the  Greeks,  not  of  the  Hebrews.  The  latter  never  considered  the 
West,  the  region  of  the  setting  sun,  as  holy.  If  -they  attributed  to  one  part  a  greater 
sanctity  than  to  the  other,  it  was  the  Eeut,  the  region  of  the  rising  sun,  the  source  of 
light  and  cheerfulness.  On  the  eastern  side  was  the  entrance  to  the  Tabernacle;'*  and 
our  text  observes  expressly,  that  God  ^  planted  a  garden  in  Eden,  eastward.*'" 

The  Swede,  Rudbeck,  asserts,  that  the  Paradise  was  in  Scandinavia;  some  Russian 
writera  supposed  it  to  have  been  in  Siberia;  and  the  German  writers,  Hasse  and 
Schulz,  on  the  coast  of  Prussia.  The  eastern  traditions  place  it  in  Ceylon  (the  island 
of  Serendib),  and  regard  as  the  region  to  which  Adam  was  banished,  the  mountain  of 
Rahoun,  later  called  hj  the  Portuguese  "the  mountain  of  Adam"  (Pico  di  Adamo); 
under  which^  they  say,  the  first  man  was  buried,  after  a  penitent  life  of  130  years. — 
That  all  these  opinions  are  vague  assumptions,  mostly  founded  on  caprice  or  pre- 
judice, requires  no  proof.  The  views  broached  on  the  nature  and  site  of  Paradise 
form  an  interesting  chapter  in  the  history  of  interpretation. 

The  boldest,  or  rather  the  most  desperate,  step,  has  been  taken  by  those  who  assert 
simply,  that  the  verses  which  contain  the  description  of  the  Paradise  (ii  11 — 14)  are  a 
later  interpolation.  But  even  if  this  assumption  be  granted,  is  an  interpolation  a  con- 
fused and  incoherent  aggregate  of  words,  without  sense  and  meaning?  Do  later  addi- 
tions admit  of  no  interpretation? 

Others,  to  curown  the  critical  extravagance,  have  placed  the  Paradise  beyond  the 
earth,  at  the  other  side  o.f  the  ocean  which  encircles  it,  and  which  is  asserted  to  be  **  the 
river^;  they  say,  that  here  another  earth  exists,  which  reaches  to  the  end  of  the  world; 
that  the  four  rivers  flow  beneaih  the  ocean  tiU  they  re-appear  on  our  earth  as  Indus  or 

**  Beschreibung  des  Paradieses,  p.  39  **  i.  202,  203. 

— 53.  "  xi.  491,  etseq. 

*'  Lev.  i.  11  i  vi.  18.  **  For  instance,  Credner. 

^*  For  instance,  Ezek.  i.  4;  Ps.  xiviii.  8;  ^  Comp.  Joseph.^  Antiq.,  IIL  vi.  8. 

,  eomp.  IsaL  xiv.  13.  "  iiB. 
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Ganges,  Nile,  Tigris,  and  Euphrates;  and  that  from  thence  Noah  was  convejed  to  onr 
planet  hj  the  deluge.*' 

And  others  still — we  add  this  for  the  edification  of  onr  readers  —  have  not  heen 
satisfied  with  modest  ierresfrial  regions;  but  (relata  re/ero)  **  some  place  the  Paradise 
in  the  third  heaven,  others  in  the  fourth;  some  within  the  orbit  of  the  moon,  others  in 
the  moon  itself;  some  in  the  middle  of  the  regions  of  the  air,  or  bejond  the  earth's 
attraction;  some  under  the  earth,  and  othen  within  the  earth.**  Fi4le$  ajmd auetorta 
erit 

The  following  table,  embodjing  the  principal  opinions  proposed  regarding  the  site 
of  Paradise,  may  facilitate  the  study  of  the  subject 
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and 

Ethiopia. 

Egypt. 


The 

countries 

of  the 

South. 

Hindoo- 

coush. 


Bactria. 


Chisha. 


CHAPTER  II.  4  TO  III.  24. 

Sum  MART.— Some  features  of  another  cosmogony  are  inserted:  a  mist  watered  and 
fructified  the  surface  of  the  earth  (ver.  6);  God  formed  a  man  from  tlie  dust  of  the 
ground,  and  animated  him  by  the  breath  of  life  (ver.  7);  He  placed  Uim  in  a 
beautiful  garden  in  Eden,  which  was  traversed  by  a  stream  branching  into  four 
arms;  which  abounded  in  every  delightful  fruit  and  herb;  and  in  the  midst 
of  which  stood  two  wonderful  trees,  the  tree  of  knowledge  and  the  tree  of  life 
(vers.  8 — 15).  All  the  vegetable  productions  of  this  paradise  were  allowed  to 
man;  the  tree  of  knowledge  alone  was  interdicted  to  him;  and  the  transgression 
of  this  command  was  threatened  with  man*s  forfeiture  of  a  deathless  existence, 
for  which  he  was  originally  destined  (vers.  16, 17).  God  then  created  all  the 
animals,  and  brought  thetta  before  the  man,  who  gave  appropriate  names  to  all 
(vers.  19,  20).  From  one  of  his  ribs  a  woman  was  formed,  whom  he  accepted  as 
his  spouse  and  help-meet;  whence  man  and  wife  are  united  by  an  inseparable 
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botid  (yerg.  18,  21 — 24).  Both  lived  in  child-like,  unconscioua  Innocence  (ver.  25); 
but  the  serpent  tempted  the  woman  to  cat  of  the  forbidden  fruit,  assuring  her  that 
she  would  thereby  attain  the  intellect  and  reason  of  God.  She  was  persuaded, 
and  gave  her  husband  also  of  the  fruit  (iii.  1—6).  They  became  at  once  aware  of 
the  rtate  of  naiure  in  which  they  lived;  they  knew  that  they  were  naked;  and' 
when  they  heard  the  approach  of  God,  they  hid  themselves  in  shame  (vers.  7,  8). 
After  interrogating  them  upon  the  reason  of  their  concealment  (vers.  9—13),  God 
pronounced  a  severe  curse  against  the  serpent  (vers.  14, 15),  the  woman  (ver.  16), 
and  the  man  (ver8.17 — 19),  decreeing  perpetual  enmity  between  that  animal  and  the 
human  race,  degradation  of  the  former,  and  pain  and  toil  of  the  latter. — The 
woman  received  the  significant  name  of  Eve  (Hin,  ver.  20).  God  Himself  pro- 
vided clothes  for  the  human  couple  (ver.  2 1).  But  lest  they  should  eat  of  the  tree  of 
life  also,  they  were  expelled  from  the  garden  of  Eden;  and  cherubs,  with  fiaming 
swords,  were  placed  at  its  entrance,  to  guard  the  access  to  that  marvellous  tree 
(vers.  22—24). 

4.  These  are  the  generations  of  the  heaven  and  of  the 
earth  when  they  were  created.  In  the  day  when  the 
Lord  God  made  earth  and  heaven :  5.  No  plant  of  the 
field  was  yet  on  the  earth,  and  no  herb  of  the  field  did 

The  6nd  of  the  following  narra-      section,  invariably  Elohm  (DwK);  in 

this  part  it  is  almost  as  constantly  Jehovah 
Ehhhn  (D^n^K  n)n^),  in  this  com- 
bination  Etohim  stands  in  apposition  to 
Jehovahi  it  seems  to  imply  that  Jehovah 
is  the  Elohim  who  created  tlie  world; 
that  both  words  designate  the  same  Being} 
and  although  they  express  different  at- 
tributes of  His  nature.  He  is  one,  and 
the  only  framer  of  the  universe.  Thus  the 
compound  term  Jehovah  Elohim  is  far 
from  indicating  a  spirit  antagonistic  to 
that  of  the  first  chapter;  on  the  contrary, 
it  confirms  and  strengthens  it:  it  re- 
moves the  possible  misconception,  that  not 
Jehovah,  as  the  Gtod  of  Israel  (Exod.  vi. 
3),  but  the  universal  Lord,  Elohim,  has 
produced  the  world.  By  the  use  of  the 
nameJ«AoixiA,thenarrative  advances  a  very 
important  step  towards  the  peculiar  theo- 
cratical  character  of  the  Pentateuch;  but 
by  combining  it  with  Elohim,  it  reminds, 
also,  of  the  Omnipotent  Creator.  The 
God  of  the  Universe  is  the  God  of  Israel; 
but  the  God  of  I&rael  is,  at  the  same 
time.  Governor  of  the  whole  world.  In 
the  first  chapter,  the  mere  external  act  of 
the  creation  of  man  was  narrated;  it  was, 
therefore,  sufiicient  to  designate  God  as 
the  all-powerful  Being,  as  the  God  of 
gods,  or  Elohim;  but  the  following  section 
describes  an  internal  change  in  the  heart 


tive  is  the  fall  of  man,  the  origin  of  sin 
and  of  misery;  the  author  approaches, 
therefore,  this  subject  directly,  without 
circuitous  additions:  nothing  is  super- 
fluous, nothing  idle  embelUshment  The 
foil  of  man  is  occasioned  by  the  fruit  of 
the  tree  of  knowledge.  It  was,  therefore, 
necessary  to  premise  the  origin  of  vege- 
tation. It  is  produced  by  a  mist  (1^), 
which  rises  from  the  earth,  descends  in 
the  shape  of  rain  (ver.  5),  and  waters  the 
whole  ground  (ver.  6).  This  is  a  perfectly 
correct  notion  of  the  nature  of  rain  and 
of  the  causes  of  fertility  (comp.  Job 
xxxvi.  27).  That  it  was  not  tho  only, 
perhaps  not  even  the  popular,  conception 
among  the  ancient  Hebrews,  has  been 
observed  above  (p.  21).  According  to 
the  Lamaic  (a  Buddhist)  creed,  golden 
clouds  sent  down,  in  primeval  time,  an 
immense  quantity  of  water,  which  in- 
creased to  a  mighty  sea;  a  foam  appeared 
on  it  in  the  course  of  centuries,  and  from 
this  foam  man  and  all  living  creatures 
came  forth;  and  from  man  came  the  gods 
{PaOag,  Reise  ii  287).  Thus  the  earth, 
and  the  beings  that  people  it,  existed 
before  the  gods;  the  universe  is  but  the 
result  of  chance  J"  not  moral  but  physical 
laws  were  the  creating  agencies. 
The  name  of  God  was,  in  the  preceding 
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yet  sprout  forth :  for  the  Lord  God  had  not  caused  it  to 
rain  upon  the  earth,   nor   was   there  a  man  to  till  the 


of  man;  it  delineates  how  sin  took  the 
place  of  innocence,  and  how  niiserj  suc- 
ceeded happiness;  it  was,  therefore,  de- 
sirable to  introduce  God  by  a  name, 
which  implies  holiness,  which,  bj  its 
mysterious  signification,  awes  the  heart, 
but  which  yet  shows  this  Being  as  the 
Creator,  and  x\\ettfotQ  Jehovah  Elohim  was 
employed.  That  this  was  really  the 
idea  of  the  Hebrew  writer  is  evident 
from  the  striking  fact  that  in  the  whole 
conversation  with  the  serpent,  not  Jefuwah 
Elohim^  but  simply  Etohim^  is  used  (iit 
1—5);  it  wonld  hfive  been  a  profanation 
to  put  the  holy  name  of  God  in  the 
tempter's  mouth,  or  to  pronounce  it  before 
his  ears.  Thus  the  Identity  of  Elohim  and 
Jehooah  having  once  been  impressed,  it 
was  not  necessary  to  repeat  this  compo- 
sition later,  except  on  peculiar  occasions. 
Wherever  it  is  subsequently  employed,  it 
adds  pathos  and  emphasis  to  the  ideas; 
but  the  nature  of  this  emphasis  is  always 
coloured  by  the  context  in  which  it 
occurs;  it  is  not  necessarily  the  same  as 
that  obvious  in  this  our  passage  (corop, 
Exod.  ix.  30;  Josh.  xxii.  32;  I  Sam.  vi 
20,  etc.;  the  greatest  analogy  with  our 
instance  has  Jonah  iv.  6,  where,  also,  an 
act  of  creation  is  combined  with  an  act 
of  retributive  justice).  Thus  many  sin* 
gular  explanations  lose  their  ground; 
Jehovah  Elohim  does  not  imply,  for  in<r 
stance,  that  Jehovah  was  considered  the 
hi<;hcst  of  other  though  less  powerful  gods 
(Bohleu)\  nor  that  it  introduces  a  second 
cosmogony  opposed  to  the  first,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  creation  of  Jupiter 
to  that  of  Saturn  (Hatse), 

Philoixmsical  Rbmarks. — This  por- 
tion is  introduced  by  a  heading,  which 
is  certainly  of  a  very  general  character, 
but  intimates,  with  sufficient  clearness, 
that  the  events  date  back  to  a  time  very 
near  the  creation  of  the  world.  It  com- 
prises the  words:  "These  are  the  gene- 
rations (nn/IH)  of  the  heavens  and  of 
the  earth,  when  they  were  created  "  (ver. 
4);  it  docs  not  include  the  second  part  of 


the  same  verse,  for  that  would  imply  an 
intolerable  repetition,  and  it  would  be 
very  inappropriate  to  commence  a  new 
narrative  with  **  and  all "  (^D1,  ver.  6). 
Nor  is  the  fourth  verse,  either  entirely  or 
in  its  first  part,  to  be  taken  as  a  conclu- 
sion to  the  preceding  section;  the  phrase 
nn^in  n/fc<  points,  wherever  it  occurs, 
to  the  following  part  (v.  I,  x.  I,  etc);  and 
without  this  introduction,  the  succeeding 
narration  wonld  be  abrupt.  But  the 
opinion,  that  the  fourth  verse  ought  to 
begin  the  Book  of  Genesis,  and  that  it 
has  been  transposed  by  mistake  (so 
Ilgen),  is  an  hypothesis,  which  it  is 
sufficient  to  mention. — The  word  nH/in 
is  here  to  be  taken  in  a  more  comprehen- 
sive sei)8e  than  in  many  other  passages; 
we  cannot  understand  it  in  its  first  and 
literal  meaning,  "generations"  (from  17% 
XXV.  13;  Exod.vi.  16);  for  this  applies  to 
persons  rather  than  to  things  (v.  2);  and 
the  phrase,  "  the  generations  of  the  hea- 
ven and  the  earth,'*  is  necessarily  figura- 
tive ;  it  implies  the  development,  the  further 
progress  of  the  world.  It  is  a  frequent 
Biblical  metaphor  to  speak  of  the  earth, 
the  heaven,  and  the  mountains  as  "  bom  ** 
or  *^ brought  forth  by  birth**  (Ps.xc.2: 
^l^^Dnn);  the  term, '31  D^DJ^H  nn^lfl 
means,*  therefore,  here,  the  advancing 
stages  of  the  world;  and  it  includes  thus 
naturally,  though  but  incidentally,  tlie 
history  of  man,  as  the  chief  object  of  tlio 
created  universe.  And  this  circumstance 
renders  the  use  of  nn?in  the  more  ap- 
propriate (comp.vi.  9).  The  Septuagint 
translates  i|  /3(/3Xoc  yivioitac  like  IDD 
m^in  in  v,  I  (comp.  NehenL  vii.  5). — 
The  small  7\  in  Dt(*^3n^  points  to  the 
Kal  DK133,  as  in  v.  1,  not  to  the  Hophal 

In  the  day  (DV3)  is  a  general  expres- 
sion :  "  in  the  time,  or  when'*  (eomp.  v.  1 ) ; 
and  such  terms  are  usually  succeeded  by 
1  (comp.£xod.xvi.  6:  DnjHM  31^:  "in 
the  evening,  then  you  shall  know**);  there- 
fore here  731  in  ver.  5  (comp.  iii.  6,  v.  I, 
3^.  9).    In  2  Sam.  xix.  36,  QVH  means 
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ground.     6.  And  there  rose  a  mist  from  the  earth,  and 
watered  the  whole  surface  of  the  ground.     7.  And  the 


at  present,  not  exactly  to-daif.  To  the 
instances  adduced  on  p.  44,  concerning  the 
more  extended  poetiealuse  of  the  word  day, 
we  may  add  Hebr.  iii.7 — 9,  where  the  •  *  day 
of  temptation**  is  explained  by  **  forty 
years  "  (comp.  Jer.  L  31 ;  Ps.  cii.  3,  etc.). 
— n^,  which  root  sigmfies  in  Syriac  to 
germinate,  to  put  forth  shoots,  implies 
the  stronger  plants  of  the  field,  the  shrubs 
and  the  arboreous  species  (Jobxxx.4)i 
and  though  originally  possessing  a  some- 
what different  meaning,  it  is  here  evidently 
parallel  with  "tree"  (fV)  in  the  preceding 
chapter  (vers.  U,  12);  whilst  2\ffV  com- 
prises all  the  other  classes  of  vegetation, 
the  grass  and  herbs.  — D10,  not  yet^  always 
construed  with  the  future  or  imperfect 
n*n^  /  nOV^  (see  Exod.  ix.  30,  X.  7.  and 
our  notes  there). — The  Sept.  and  Syriac 
render  Hgk  incorrectly  spring,  fountain 
iTnjyVf    Aqnila,    liri^\vyp6c)i   but  the 

Arabic  analogy  (jl^O  >hows  that  *1K 
means  something  which  veils  and  enve* 
lopes,  therefore  mist,  vapour, 

t.  The  earth  filled  itself,  by  spontaneous 
growth,  with  herbs  and  trees;  a  fertilising 
rain  supported  the  productive  strength  of 
the  virgin  soil;  and  the  surface  of  the 
globe  stood  adorned  by  the  benignant 
care  of  the  Creator.  But  all  this  luxa- 
riance  of  vegetation  was  not  destined  to 
bloom  merely  as  a  gay  ornament;  it  was 
ordained  to  serve  the  purposes  of  a  higher 
being;  and  though  the  animals  might 
always  find  in  abundance  the  freely- 
growing  herbs,  which  sufficed  for  their 
food,  their  future  rulers  were  to  owe  their 
subsistence  to  their  own  exertion;  they 
were  intended  to  "till  the  ground."  It 
was,  then,  the  will  of  God,  that  His  re- 
presentatives on  earth  should  learn  early 
the  dignity  of  work;  they  should  imitate 
Him  in  His  unceasing  activity  also;  unlike 
the  golden  age  of  the  heathens,  the  state 
of  Paradise,  even,  should  be  exalted  by 
the  energy  of  labour;  the  Eden,  even, 
should  be  guarded  and  cultivated  by  man 
(ver.  15) :  the  genius  of  nations  is  mirrored 


in  thttr  gods;  the  deities  of  the  Olympus 
are  "living  without  duty  and  care** 
Cpela  C<^ovrcc*  Od.  iv.  805);  but  the  God 
of  Israel  "  does  not  sleep  and  does  not 
slumber"  (Ps.  cxxl  3,  4).  In  this  zeal 
man  might  still  resemble  Him  (Isa.  v.  37)} 
but  God  "  does  not  weary,  and  is  not  fa- 
tigued "  (Isa.  xl  28);  this  great  privilege 
was  forfeited  by  man  through  his  fall; 
he  was  doomed  thenceforth  to  "  eat  his 
bread  in  the  sweat  of  his  brow"  (iiL  19). 
Thus  God  formed  man  (DIK)  of  the 
dust  of  the  earth  (riDTK).  Though 
bearing  the  seal  of  the  Most  High,  he  is 
like  *'  a  transitory  shadow,"  like  a  "  vessel 
in  the  potter's  hand."  He  might  harbour 
a  noble  pride,  but  he  must  temper  it  with 
fear  and  humility;  a  consciousness  of  his 
Divine  origin  might  fill  him  with  lofty 
aspirations,  but  the  recollection  of  his 
fraUty  must  teach  him  lowly  resignation 
to  a  higher  will;  he  might  sow  for  eter- 
nity, but  he  must  be  prepared  to  leave  the 
harvest  to  other  reapers.  He  combines 
earth  and  heaven,  mind  and  matter, 
animal  and  Divine  life,  nothingness  and 
infinity.  And  the  great  reconciler  of  all 
these  conflicting  antagonisms  is  God,  who 
has  framed  the  body  in  the  darkness  of 
the  earth,  but  granted  the  soul  from  the 
spheres  of  eternal  h'ght  (Job  x.8 — 1 1 ;  Eccl, 
xiL  7;  Isai,  il22,  xix.  11;  comp.  Eurip,^ 
Suppl.  531). — ^The  origin  of  man  from 
the  earth  is  a  notion  extensively  adopted; 
it  was  prevalent  not  only  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  but  among  the 
Peruvians,  who  believed  that  the  world  was 
peopled  by  four  men  and  four  women; 
and  that  whilttt  the  soul  is  immortal,  the 
body  consists  of  clay, "  because  it  becomes 
again  earth;"  among  the  Collas,the  Car- 
ribbees,  and  the  North  American  Indians, 
who  maintain  that  man  lived  long  in  the 
interior  of  the  earth,  till  an  egress  to  the 
surface  was  discovered,  where  they  were 
tempted  to  remain  by  the  abundance  of 
excellent  game  {Heckewelder,  Indian  Na- 
tions, 241 — 244).  It  was  familiar  to  the 
ancient  Egyptians,  who  considered  man 
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Lord  God  formed  man  of  tlie  dust  of  the  ground,  and 
breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life;  and  man  be- 


to  haye  been  formed  from  the  slime  of  the 
Nile  CDUxL  Sic.  i.  10;  Aristoph,  Aves 
666);  to  the  Hindoos,  who  think  the 
human  bodj  either  composed  of  five  ele- 
ments, or  consisting  of  earth  alone  {CoU' 
hrooke.  Essays  i.  245) ;  to  the  Chinese, 
who  believe  that  man  was  shaped  from 
yellow  clay;  and  to  several  other  ancient 
tribes.  Others  derive  the  origin  of  man 
as  confidently  from  the  water  (as  the 
Lamas),  or  from  a  mixture  of  earth  and 
blood  (as  the  Chaldeans ;  Berosus,  Fragm. 
p.  26,  ed.  C!ory);  whilst  the  Persians  are 
convinced  that  a  certain  tree  (Reivas), 
produced  by  the  seed  of  the  man-boll 
Kaiomorts,  was  animated  by  Ormnzd,  and 
transformed  into  the  first  human  pair: 
and  few  nations  only  avow  their  ignorance 
with  regard  to  this  mysterious  question 
(comp.  notes  on  i.  24 — 31). 

In  the  classical  writings  we  find  many 
analogous  passages  regarding  the  nature 
of  man.  Euripides  says;  ♦•  The  body  re- 
turns to  the  earth,  from  whence  it  was 
framed,  and  the  spirit  ascends  to  the 
ether*' (Suppl.  632—534);  and  still  more 
distinctly  Lucretius:  ••  The  earth  is  justly 
CJilled  our  mother:  that  which  first  arose 
from  the  earth,  returns  back  into  the 
earth;  and  that  which  was  sent  down 
from  the  regions  of  the  sky,  the  regions  of 
the  sky  again  receive  when  carried  back 
to  them'*(ii.  997— 1000).  Similar  senti- 
ments are  found  in  other  Greek  and 
Roman  authors  {Phocyl.^  102;  Fir^.^n., 
iii.  94,  95;  Zuc,  vii.  818;  etc). 

Philological  Hemarks.—  D*1^|t  man, 
brought  into  etymological  connection  with 
ntDHM,  is  the  earM-bom,  frail,  mortal 
(yiyycv^C.  ahrSx^tav),  whose  body  retmns 
to  the  element  from  which  it  was  taken 
(iiu  19;  Eccl.  xii.  7;  Jobx.  9;  compare 
the  Latin  homo  and  humu8)\  it  hardly 
implies,  that  roan  is  the  ru/er  of  the  earth, 
and  much  less,  that  he  combines  the  na- 
ture of  all  other  terrestrial  creatures;  the 
word  nOlK  may  be  referred  to  the  root 
DTK  to  be  red,  with  regard  to  the  red  soil 
of  Palestine;  it  is,  further,  not  impossible 


that  man  was  originaUy  called  DIK  on 
account  of  the  red  colour  of  his  skin 
(comp.  Joseph,,  Antiq.,  L  i.  2),  just  as  the 
Chinese  represent  roan  as  kneaded  of 
yelUno  earth,  and  the  red  Indians  of  red 
clay:  but  the  Hebrew  writer  found  this 
derivation  of  too  external  a  nature;  it 
expresses  nothing  of  the  true  character  or 
life  of  man;  it  conveys  no  lesson;  he, 
therefore,  added  another  explanation  from 
HDIK  earth,  which  suggests  a  great  truth, 
and  enjoins  an  important  doctrina  The 
analogies  to  which  we  have  alluded  prove, 
moreover,  that  the  personal  appearance  of 
the  tribes,  not  the  nature  of  the  aoil  which 
they  inhabited,  determined  the  form  of 
their  legends  regarding  the  origin  of, 
man. — Others  derive  D*7K  from  Dl,  eqoi- 
Talent  to  HIDl  (Esek.  xix.  10),  to  mark 
man  as  that  being,  which  is  created  after 
the  image  of  Ood  (thus,  Einhom,  Richers, 
and  others).  But  this  etymology  is  not 
happier  than  the  derivation  of  flK  earth, 
from  yy^  ^  ''*fi»  which  the  former  scholar 
proposed  in  order  to  establish  the  claim  of 
the  ancient  Hebrews  as  exact  astronomers. 
But  it  may  be  observed,  that  in  the  Pbos- 
nician  language,  the  rery  close  relation- 
ship of  which  with  the  Hebrew  idiom  has 
recently  received  an  additional  confirma- 
tion from  the  interesting  inscription  of  the 
sarcophagus  of  Eshmun-Eier,  king  of 
Sidon,  DIK  was  sometimes  nsed  in  the 
sense  of  D*1  blood:  not  only  is  this  word 
so  employed  in  that  epitaph,  but  also  in 
the  celebrated  inscription  of  Marseillet 
(comp.  AfimA,  Essai  sur  Tlnsoription  Ph6- 
nicienne  dn  Sarcophage  D*£shmoun-Ezer, 
etc,  p.  7 ).  If  this  circnmstance  can  at  all 
be  employed  to  ascertain  the  original 
meaning  of  DIM  man,  it  points  to  die  red 
colour  of  the  Caacasian  tribes. 

IIP,  being  a  verb  of  forming,  is  con- 
stmed  with  the  double  accusative,  of 
the  material  0^^)>  '^^  o^  ^^  object 
(DlKrrnK);  see  notes  on  Exod.  xil  39, 
and  XX.  22. — Man  is  formed  of  day;  this 
frame  receives  the  "  breath  of  life"  (HDC^^ ; 
eompare  Job  zxxiii  4),  or  the  **  ^irit  ol 
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came  a  living  berng.---8.  And  the  Lord  Grod  planted  a  gar- 
den in  Eden  eastward ;  and  there  He  placed  the  man  whom 


God-(D^n^«  mn,  JobxxvilS;  xxxir. 
14);  and  becomes  thus  a  **  living  being** 
(n*n  K'DO;  sec  on  i.  20).  The  higher  in- 
tellectual capacity  of  man  is  here  not  in- 
dicated ;  it  is  the  tendency  of  this  section  to 
show  the  progress  of  man  from  the  stitte 
of  instinct  to  that  of  reason;  in  that 
stage  he  is,  in  his  will  and  activity,  only 
a  part  of  the  general  animal  creation ;  he 
ift,  in  his  physical  nature,  merely  a  ^&3 
n^n,  like  the  other  animals  (vers.  19,  24, 
SO;  i.21);  possesses,  like  them,  DOfi^S 
O^^rt  (vii.  22),  and  is  earth-bom  (DTK), 
like  them  (ii.7, 19):  he  has,  by  an  internal 
crisis,  to  advance  to  manhood,  to  acquire 
his  superiority,  and  to  rise  to  a  resem- 
blance with  God.  The  word  fiTfi^,  there- 
f  ire,  does  here  not  include  reason  or  the 
higher  rational  faculties,  as  the  Targum 
renders  it,  M/72DD  T\y\  speaking,  reason- 
ing spirit  (XoytKbv  wivnd);  it  is  not 
the  yovg  of  the  Greeks,  nor  the  animus 
of  the  Latins,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
anima  {Juvenal,  xr.  149),  nor  the  soul,  as 
Josephus  adds  (irvev/ia  icai  ^vxnv)t  nor 
the  •*  breath  of  God**  of  the  Hindoos,  in 
opposition  to  the  **  breath  of  life.**  But 
the  roots  DC^3,  ^pTS,  and  ^&3,  have  a  close 
affinity,  and  are  nearly  synonymous,  they 
all  signify  to  breathe  and  breeze  (compare 
nil);  hence  the  phrase  D^^fl  flll  nDt?*3 
is  used  both  with  reference  to  men  and  to 
animals  (vri.22;  comp.  2  Sam.xxii.  16; 
Isai.  xlii.  6 ;  Job  xxxi  v.  1 4 ;  Fs.  civ.  29). 
The  difference  between  nD^3  and  B^D3, 
in  our  passage,  is  too  clear  to  require  a 
further  explanation;  but  both  words  are, 
by  the  addition  of  D^^n  and  H^n,  suffi- 
ciently characterised  as  describing  the 
physical  life.  It  is  quite  erroneous  to 
suppose,  from  our  verse,  that  the  spirit, 
was  breathed  into  the  body,  which  was 
thus  endowed  with  life ;  and  that,  by  the 
amalgamation  of  the  spirit  with  the  body, 
the  soul  developed  itself.  The  Old  Testa- 
ment gives  no  support  to  such  opinions 
as  that  of  Justin :  **  the  body  is  the  domi- 
dlefor  the  soul,  but  the  soul  is  the  domicile 
for  the  spirit**;  or  of  Irenaens,  who  enter- 


tains, at  least,  the  latter  part  of  this  view; 
but,  after  sudh  precedents,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  modem  scholars  should 
assert :  **  the  human  soul  stands  in  the  same 
relation  to  the  human  spirit  as  the  Divine 
doxa  to  the  trinity  in  the  Divine  Being" 
(Delitzch,  BibL  Psychol.,  p.  69);  or,  «*  the 
difference  between  spirit  and  soul  coin- 
cides entirely  with  that  between  man  and 
womart**;  that  both  live  in  a  connubium; 
that  the  spirit  of  man  is,  "  as  it  were,  the 
husband  of  the  soul**  (Ibid,,  p.  74, 75). 
However,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  in  the 
later  books  of  the  Kible,  the  words  T^G^, 
tVDy  and  {^&3,  seem  to  be  employed  in 
the  higher  sense  of  soul  or  Divine  spirit 
(Isal  xxvi.9;  Ps.  H.  12;  Job  xxviL3; 
Eccl.xil.  7;  comp.  iii.  21):  although  it  is 
very  precarious,  in  poetical  diction,  to 
distinguish  with  accuracy  whether  the 
principle  of  the  animal  or  of  the  higher 
spiritual  life  is  intended  (Isai.  ii.  22;  Iviu 
1 6 ;  Jer.  xxxviii.  1 6 ;  Zachar.  xii.  1 ).  A 
clear  distinction  between  the  origin  of  the 
physical  and  the  spiritual  man  is  nowhere 
given  in  the  Old  Testament.  It  is,  then, 
probable,  that  the  words  PHT,  B'Di,  and 
iMDC^,  had  originally  an  almost  identical 
meaning  in  the  Hebrew  language;  but 
that  gradually,  as  mental  culture  and 
psychological  observation  advanced,  they 
were  all  applied  to  the  characteristic  func- 
tions of  man.  The  distinctions  which 
dttbtle  reasoners  have  proposed  are  all 
fictitious  and  hazardous;  and  we  refer,  as 
an  instance,  to  Detttzch,  Bibl.  PsychoL, 
p.  59—63. 

S,  •.  The  first  man  was  placed  in 
Eden,  in  order  to  enjoy  undisturbed 
peace  and  felicity.  A  description  of  this 
happy  abode  was  therefore  necessary. 
It  abounded  in  every  production  which 
delights  the  senses;  ornament  and  utility 
were  equally  provided  for;  but  in  the 
midst  of  it,  and  forming  its  very  heart 
(]2n  n^nU),  were  two  wonderful  trees, 
bearing  more  precious  ftnit  than  the  rest; 
they  did  not  afford  a  merely  momentary 
enjoyment;  their  effects  were  as  lasting 
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He  had  formed.  9.  And  the  Lord  God  caused  to  grow  out 
of  the  ground  every  tree  that  is  pleasant  to  the  sight  and 
good  for  food,  and  the  tree  of  life  in  the  midst  of  the 
garden,  and  the  tree   of  knowledge   of  good   and   evil. 


as  they  were  miracnloas;  the  one  secored 
eternal  life  (D*nn  Y^}:  the  other  roused 
the  slumbering  intellect;  it  taught  reasoQ 
to  reflect ;  and  enabled  the  judgment  to  dis- 
tinguish between  moral  good  and  mon4 
evUOniaiOnjnnyy).  Man  was  then 
still  undiscttrning,  and,  therefore,  inre- 
sponsible  and  guiltless  (Jonah  iv.  11);  he 
was  in  the  state  of  harmless  childhood 
(Dent  1 89);  he  was  not  yet  called  npon 
**  to  reject  the  eril  and  to  choose  the 
good"  (Isai.yii.  15),  or  to  pursue,  with 
SAlf-conscious  energy,  the  way  of  virtue 
and  glory  (comp.  Homer,  Odyss.  xviii. 
227,  228;  Horat,,  Epiflt,  11.  u.44,  45). 
The  **  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  *'  does 
not,  therefore,  merely  apply  to  the  external 
senses,  nor  to  the  perception  of  decorum 
in  dress  and  manners;  it  includes  all  the 
nobler  faculties  of  man,  which  distinguidi 
him,  and  permit  him  to  claiin  relationship 
with  the  Creator  Himself.  And  around 
these  trees  centres  the  interest  of  our  nar- 
rative. The  tree  of  ^fe  has  analogies  ip 
the  **  king  of  trees,'*  Horn  (or  Gokenen), 
which  the  Persians  believed  to  grow  at 
the  spring  Arduisur,  issuing  from  the 
throne  of  Ormuzd;  and  in  the  tall  Kal' 
paurksham  (or  pilpel)  of  the  Indians,  to 
which  was  also  ascribed  the  power  of  secur* 
ing  immortality,  and  every  other  blepsing. 
But  the  tree  of  knowledge  may  be  com- 
pared with  the  well  of  wisdom  in  northern 
mythology,  from  which  even  the  great 
god  Odin  drinks,  and  which  gives  know- 
ledge even  to  the  wise  Mimer, 

The  garden  was  planted  in  th*  east 
(DIptD),  in  the  region  of  light,  where  the 
sun  sends  his  first  and  purest  rays;  in 
that  region  with  which  the  notions  of  joy 
and  splendour  were  naturally  associated. 

Fhilolooioal  Rbxarks.  —  The  He- 
brew word  p]j(  expresses  su^ciently  the 
nature  of  the  place;  it  signifies  (like  the 

Arabic   ^«\c,  Kamns  ii.  786,  and  tlie 


Greek  4^ov4),  delight,  beauteoutness  (comp. 
Isai.  li.S;  Rzek.  xxviii.  13;  xxxi.  9, 16, 
18;  Joelii.S;  Koranix.73;xx.78);  it  is 
synonymous  with  HedeneA  or  Heden,  the 
birth-place  of  Zoroaster,  meaning,  ^  the 
abode  of  rest**  (Zend-avesta  ii.  53).  The 
Sept.  renders  in  ver.  15:  wapdSitffog  r$c 
Tpv^riQi  and  the  Vulg.  in  ver.  8:  paradisus 
roluptatis.  Eden  is  scarcely  to  be  traced  to 
the  Sanscrit  Udyan,  a  garden;  the  root  is 
evidently  Semitic;  and  pP3  p  would  be 
'*agardeq  in  a  garden."  But  Eden  is 
here  still  a  proper  noun,  as  is  erident  from 
iv.  16;  pPS  P  means,  therefore,  not  **  a 
garden  in  a  delightful  region,"  nor  is 
Eden  a  permanent  dwelling,  an  abode  of 

long   life,  or   a   macnbia   (like  {0«3^ 

iq  Arabic) ;  (or  the  tree  of  life  is,  as  will 
soon  be  shown,  a  less  characteristic  and 
important  part  of  Eden  than  the  tree  of 
knowledge;  but  it  if  **  a  garden,  in  a  place 
called  Eden.**  » 

It  is  clear  that  DlpD  does  not  mean 
here  **from  the  beginning,"  as  Aquila, 
Theodot,  and  others  understand  it  (j&ir 
4px^C»  ^^  ifpiifTotQ),  explaining  that  the 
]^en  was  created  before  the  world. — 
The  Septuagint  and  Symmachus  render 
tUe  garden  (p)  here  with  Paradise 
{irapdd^aot),  which  word  is  probably  of 
Persian,  or  perhaps  Armenian,  origin, 
signifying  an  enclosed  park  with  pleasure- 
gardens  and  wild  animals  (compare  DUD 
in  Nehem.  ii  8 ;  Eccles.  ii.  5 ;  Cant  iv.  13 ; 
^enophon,  Ansib.  i  2, 4;  Cyrop.  i.  4,  etc; 
Kamus,  i.  784;  PoUux,  Onomast  ix.8; 
Arabic  firdaue,  Koran  xxiil  1 1 ;  Sanscrit 
paradeefa ;  Armenian  perdez)i  the  proper 
noun  Firdusi  is  derived  from  D11D,  al- 
though the  writer  of  that  name  uses  al- 
ways the  word  bekischt  "The diminutive 
*  Fureidis'  in  Arabic  is  applied  in  Palestine 
to  the  *  Frank  Mountain,*  from  its  vicinity 
to  Solomon's  Ganlens  at  Unas**  {Stanley, 
Sinai  and  Palestine,  p.  507).    Such  gar- 
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10.  And  a  river  goeth  out  of  Eden  to  water  the  garden ; 
and  from  thence  it  parteth  itself,  and  becometh  to  four  arras. 

1 1 .  The  name  of  the  first  is  Pison :  that  is  it  which  com- 
passeth  the  whole  land  of  Havilah,  where  there  is  the 


dens  sorrounded  commonlj  tbe  palaces  of 
the  kings  and  of  the  wealthy  (2  Ei.  xxv.  4 ; 
Jerem.  xxxix.  4).  Later,  the  word  para- 
dise seems  to  hare  heen  applied  for  a 
garden  of  whatever  description  (Sirach 
xxiy.  40;  zL  17,  28;  Josephus,  Antiq^ 
VIII.  vii.  3;  Contr.  Apion.  L  20),  or  for 
the  blessed  abode  of  the  pious  after  death 
(Lake  xxiiL  43;  2  Cor.  xii.  4;  BeveL 
ii.  7). 

lO — 14.  The  Eden  is  geographically 
described  in  a  manner  which  leaves  no 
doubt,  that  a  distinct  locality  was  before 
the  mind  of  the  author,  and  which  enables 
us  to  fix  its  general  position  with  some 
probability.  We  have  attempted  this  in  our 
remarks,  pp.92 — 102.  We,  therefore,  limit 
ourselves  here  to  some  brief  observations. 
A  river  O^^)  went  out  of  Eden  to  water 
the  garden;  it  is  by  no  means  said  to  have 
had  its  source  there ;  it  branched  out '^  from 
thence**  (DB^),  that  is,  evidently,  from 
the  garden,  or,  at  least,  from  Eden,  In 
those  four  streams  which  were  chiefly  im- 
portant to  the  Israelites.  In  the  same 
manner,  the  Persians  traced  the  origin  of 
all  the  streams  of  the  earth  to  the  fountain 
Ardechsur  (compare  Kcuter,  ErlsButerun- 
gen,  p.  161). 

This  principal  river  divided  into  four 
heads  (P*Znir\\  that  is,  arms;  for,  after 
the  parting  only,  the  stream  can  be  said  to 
send  forth  arms. 

Theybttr  rivers  diverge  to  the  four  parts 
of  the  earth,  embellishing  and  fructifying 
the  countries.  Beyond  this  obvious  sense 
we  must  not  seek  any  hidden  symbolical 
meaning  in  the  number  four;  for  instance, 
as  typifying  proportion  and  order;  or  the 
four  cardinal  virtues;  or  prophetically 
foreshadowing  the  fbur  great  monarchies 
(Daniel  viL). 

The  first  arm,  FSson,  traversed  the  land 
of  Havilah,  which  is  distinguished  by  three 
productions:  1.  €?o2i  (HHT),  which  is  de- 
•cribed  as  good^  that  is,  pure  (2  Chr.  iii.  4). 


—2.  Bedohh  (H^ia),  of  which  we  know 
only,  that  the  manna,  which  was  like  co- 
riander-seed and  hoar-frost,  resembled  it 
(Num.  zi.  7 ;  Exod.  xvii.  14).  If  we  con- 
sider, that  the  peari-fisheries  of  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  were  justly  celebrated,  and  of 
peculiar  value,  the  opinion  of  the  later  Rab- 
binical writers  (as  Saadiah,  Eimchi,  and 
others),  that  n7T3  is  pecurl,  appears  in- 
viting (comp.,  also,  Bochart,  Hieroz.,  ii. 
674 — 683).  But  it  is  evident,  that  this 
opinion  is  merely  conjectural  The  greatest 
part  of  the  critics,  following  the  authority 
of  Josephus,  Aqnila,  Symmachus,  and 
Theodot,  have  declared  themselves  in 
favour  of  bdellium  (fifkXKiov).  This  is, 
according  to  Pliny,  the  gum  of  a  tree 
(Amyris  Agallochum)  growing  in  Arabia, 
India,  and  Babylon,  whitish,  resinous,  and 
pellucid,  and  nearly  the  colour  of  frank- 
incense; when  broken  it  appears  the  colour 
of  wax,  with  grains  like  frankincense,  but 
larger  (comp.  Gesen.,  Thes.,  p.  180).  The 
only  objection  which  has  been  )nade 
against  this  acceptation  is,  that  this  gum 
cannot  be  so  precious  as  to  be  named  to- 
gether with  gold  and  onyx.  But  it  is  not 
necessary,  that  all  these  articles  should  be 
particularly  valuable;  they  are  only  in- 
troduced to  characterise  the  land  of  Ha- 
vilah; if  the  bdellium  abounded  there  in 
a  peculiar  degree,  the  propriety  of  its 
being  mentioned  here  cannot  be  questioned ; 
but  its  importance  might  have  been  mate- 
rially modified  in  the  course  of  time ;  a  me- 
morable instance  is  silk,  which  was  once  so 
precious,  that  it  was  considered  the  height 
of  extravagance  in  a  Roman  emperor  to 
wear  a  dress  made  wholly  of  that  material ; 
gold  and  precious  stones  are  elsewhere 
also  mentioned  together  with  spices  and 
aiomatics  (1  Ei  x.  2, 10,  etc).  It  seems, 
indeed,  more  appropriate  to  compare  the 
manna  with  the  globular  resinous  sub- 
stance exuding  from  trees,  than  with  pearls. 
In  matters  of  antiquity,  which  cannot  be 
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gold;  12,  And  the  gold  of  th^t  Iftnd  is  good;  there  is 
the  bdellium  and  the  onyx  stone.  13*  And  the  name  pf 
the  second  river  is  Gihon:  that  is  it  which  compassetfe 
the  whole  laud  of  Gush.    14.  Apd  the  name  of  th^  third 


decided  by  any  positive  pioof,  tradition  la, 
perhaps,  the  safent  guide;  and  in  foceiga 
products,  the  identity  of  names  (11/13  and 
pUXKiov)  is  no  despicable  criterion,  since, 
generally,  tlie  one  is  introduced  with  the 
other  (compare  Conun.  on  Kxod.,  pp.  487 
—489). — The  third  production  was  the 
onyx-atone  (DHE^n  p^3,about  which  we  re* 
fer  to  our  Commentary  on  Exodus,  p.  538. 

It  might  be  supposed,  that  the  four 
jrivers  which  proceeded  from  Eden,  and 
then  fertilised  the  principal  parts  of  the 
whole  earth,  were  distinguished  by  their 
extraordinary  qualities;  and  this  is,inde6d« 
the  case.  The  Indus  was  ^unous  as  U» 
holy  river  of  some  of  the  mightiest  and 
most  aacieut  nations;  the  Tigris  was  re- 
markable for  its  uncommon  swiftness ;  and 
the  Nile  and  Euphrates  for  the  sweetness 
and  excellence  of  their  water. 

Philologicai^  Rbmabks.  —  *in^  is, 
then,  really  a  river  or  stream;  it  is  not 
merely  an  abundance  of  water,  or  a  mulr 
titude  of  springs;  so  that  it  does  not  suf- 
fice to  point  out  any  region  in  A^  from 
which  a  number  of  rivers  arises  (so  Mi- 
chaelis^Verbrugge;  comp.  John,  ArchseoL 
L  I  28).  But  it  is  still  less  **  a  number  of 
rills  and  rivulets  dispersed  throughout  the 
ground,"  as  Pye  Smith  labours  to  prove 
in  a  fanciful,  though  poetical,  description 
of  Eden  {Kitto,  Cyclop,  ii.  471). 

DHTi^")  is  not  sources,  as  it  is  frequently 
explained,  although,  in  Latin, '  caput  flu- 
minis'  is  both  the  source  and  the  mouth 
of  a  river  (  Virg,,  Georg.  iv.  368 ;  HoraU, 
Satyr.  L  x.  37),  nor  channels.  Nor  is  K'K"! 
here  a  little  rivulet  (**  the  beginning  of  a 
stream"),  which  becomes  later  a  great 
river  (JTouter).  In  ver.  13,  "IH^  is  simply 
used  instead  of  \i^^l. 

Two  other  Biblical  countries,  besides 
Havilah,  are  mentioned  as  gold-lands: 
Ophir,  which  is  sometimes  even  coupled 
with  Havilah  (x.  29;  see  note  there)^ 
and  Sheba   (see   notes  on  x.  7,  28>  — 


-The  opinions,  that  lvT3  is  ruby  (Jh^ 
Opai)t  or  crystal  (^KpiKrraXKo^),  or 
beryl,  or  moechus,  are  without  any 
foimdation  (comp.  Isidor.,  Orig,  xvii.  8; 
2>io«cor.,  i.  71;  Celsius,  Hierobot.  i.  824; 
Lassen,  Ind.  Alterth.  i.  538).  ^  n^^KIH 
with  the  article,  like  ly?^  and  {C^3  ia 
Josh.  xvii.  5;  Y^V*  Jerem.  xxv.  20,  etc. 
— The  identity  of  Hiddekel  and  Tigris 
being  incontestably  established,  we  can 
find  no  serious  difficulty  in  the  Pijblical 
notice,  that  it  flows  II^K  HDIp,  which 
words  are  generally  rendered:  **  toward 
the  east  of  Assyria."  Bu^  as  the  Tigris 
was  considered  98  the  western  boundary 
of  that  enp^ire,  it  was  generally  endea- 
voured to  remove  this  decrepancy  by  ob- 
serving, that  the  term  *11(^  includes 
Babylonia  and  Mesopotamia  also;  that  it 
.extended,  therefore,  to  the  Euphrates 
which  river  is  even  used  as  a  symbol  of  the 
monarchy  of  Babylon  (Isai.  viiL  7)i  and 
that  Assyria  isapplied  in  the  same  compre- 
hensive sense,  and  eyen  embracing  all  th^ 
lands  to  the  Mediterranean,  by  most  of 
the  classical  writers,  as  Herodotus,  Strabo, 
Arrian,  and  others.  But  this  opinion 
seems  objectionable  Scorn  the  following 
cogent  reasons:  1.  In  Genesis,  the  word 
*11E^fi<  designates  always  the  proper  As- 
syria, which  is  situated  in  the  east  of  the 
Tigris,  between  Armenia,  Susiana,  ancl 
Media  (Ptolem.  vi.  1);  it  is  clearly  distin- 
guished firom  Babylon  (see  Gen.  x.  10—  IS, 
22,  and  our  notes  there);  and  the  usage  of 
later  Biblical  books  can  be  no  proof  for  the 
application  in  the  earlier  Pentateuch.  But* 
2.,  even  if  we  admit  this  unsupported  ex- 
tension of  the  word,  it  does  not  remove 
the  diiflculty;  for  the  Tigris  would  still 
not  be  in  the  east  of  Assyria;  it  would 
intersect  the  country;  the  provinces  in  the 
east  of  the  Tigris  remained  a  part  of  the 
Assyrian  empire;  and  it  would  bo  y^ry 
strange  to  designate  the  boundaries  of  jt 
couutiy  by  the  newly  acquired  territoij. 
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river  is  Hiddekel:  that  is  it  which  floweth  before  As- 
syria- And  the  fourth  river,  that  is  Euphrates.  15.  And 
the  Lord  God  took  the  man,  and  brought  him  into  the 
garden  of  Eden  to  till  it  and  to  guard  it.     16.  And  the 


without  regard  to  the  old  and  more  im« 
portant  prorinces.  We  take,  therefore, 
nOlp  here  in  its  primary  and  original 
signification  of  be/ore,  or  in  the  face  o/,  like 
Dig  in  P^  cxxxix.  5,  and  Isa.  ix.  1 1,  where 
it  is  opposed  to  *1inK.  Seen  from  Pales- 
tine or  anj  western  coonUy,  the  Tigris 
flows  btfore  the  old  Assyrian  empire;  and, 
thai,  both  the  genius  of  the  language,  and 
ancient  geography  obtain  their  right  The 
Scptnagint  also  translates  IW^  r\D1p  by 
Korkvavn  'Aaavpiw;  and  Strabo  (ii.  p. 
84)  mentions  the  town  Ninos,  in  the  east 
of  the  Tigris,  as  the  capital  of  Syria,  that 
is,  of  Assyria  (comp.  Herod,  vii.  63;  Strab. 
xrl  p.  736).  But  to  translate,  **  the  Tigris 
flowed  in  the  eastern  part  of  Assyria,** 
would  be  arbitraiy. 

About  the  exquisite  taste  of  the  waters 
of  the  Nile,  we  refer  to  our  note  on  Exod. 
TillS;  and  about  the  Euphrates,  to  i?«- 
land^  Dissert  misc.,  i.  47,  48. — The  name 
n*1D  is  either  to  be  derived  from  HID  to 

be  fertile,  or,  more  probably,  from  (JLJfjh 

to  be  sweet.  Josephus  writes,  that  it  de- 
notes either  "dispersion,**  or  "flower.** 
The  old  Persian  name  is  Ufratai  but  this 
does  not  justify  us  in  reading,  with  Baw- 
linson,  mDKin  as  one  word. 

1*.  Eden  was  prepared  for  the  re- 
ception of  man;  its  locality  has,  by  way 
of  parenthesis,  been  described;  the  text 
returns  now  to  a  former  statement  (ver.  8), 
and  repeats,  that  Paradise  was  assigned 
to  man  as  his  delightful  abode;  but  it  adds 
significantly,  that  it  became  the  duty  of 
man  "to  cultivate  and  to  guard  it**;  he 
should  not  only  protect  it  against  the  in- 
roads of  the  animals  which  were  to  be 
created,  but  maintain,  by  his  own  labour, 
its  primitive  beauty;  thus  only  would  the 
fruits  remain  delightful  to  his  sight,  and 
refreshing  to  his  taste  (ver.  9).  But  we 
do  not  see  in  these  words  any  resemblance 
to  the  Persian  myth,  that  Ormuzd  com- 


manded the  first  man  to  gpiard  the  Para- 
dise against  the  power  of  the  evil  genius 
which  had  penetrated  into  the  world, 
especially  against  snow,  and  frost,  and 
sterility.  How  could  man  prevent  this? 
If  Ormuzd  is  powerless  against  Ahrlman, 
how  should  a  mortal  prevail?  But  no  such 
warfare  was  necessary.  The  universe  had 
just  been  finished,  and  declared  perfect — 
The  Hebrew  writer  manifests  his  genius 
often  by  using  and  modifying  the  conunon 
eastern  traditions, — but  much  more  fre- 
quently by  rejecting  them,  where  they 
would  either  fail  to  enhance,  or  where  they 
would  destroy,  the  purity  of  his  concep- 
tions. 

1.0,  IV.  Theimportuit  conmiand  which 
occasions  the  catastn^he  in  the  history  of 
man  is  given;  all  the  trees  of  Paradise  are 
dedicated  to  his  enjoyment;  the  tree  of 
knowledge  alone  is  forbidden ;  and  a  par- 
ticipation of  its  fruits  is  threatened  with 
death.  Adam  was  originally  designed  by 
€rod  for  perpetual  life;  he  was  destined 
for  unceasing  happiness  in  childlike  sim- 
plicity; butrho  should  not,  like  God,  com* 
bine  eternal  life  with  discerning  wisdom; 
it  was  so  ordained,  not  from  any  motive  of 
envy  on  the  part  of  the  Deity,  but  for  his 
own  felicity.  Though  he  was,  therefore, 
permitted  to  eat  of  the  tree  of  life,  he  was 
severely  forbidden  to  taste  of  the  fruits  of 
the  tree  of  knowledge.  But  he  was  dis- 
obedient; he  acquired  the  Divine  intelli- 
gence by  tasting  of  the  former  (iii.  22); 
and  he  thus  called  death  upon  himself;  and, 
lest  he  should  eat  again  of  the  latter,  and 
thus  counteract  and  frustrate  the  Divine 
punishment,  he  was  excluded  from  the 
garden  where  it  grew;  for,  after  his  dis- 
obedience, any  previous  participation  of 
the  tree  of  life,  was  without  effect  This 
is  evidently  the  train  of  thought  delineated 
in  the  Biblical  narrative.  The  historian 
was  deeply  engaged  with  the  problem  why 
death  was  necessary  in  the  human  race; 
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Lord  God  commanded  the  man,  saying,  Of  every  tree  of 
the  garden  thou  mayest  freely  eat :  17,  But  of  the  tree  of 
the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  thou  shalt  not  eat  of  it : 


why  God  impresses  man  with  His  own 
image,  if  He  so  soon  destroys  him.  This 
question  was  especially  important  to  the 
Israelite,  who  so  eminently  valued  a  long 
life  in  the  land  which  the  Lord  had  pro- 
mised. Many  later  writers,  indeed,  found 
death  a  jarring  discord  in  the  universal 
harmony;  and  if  they  regarded  the  world 
as  perfect,  they  did  not  forget  to  point  to 
death  as  the  only  great  and  awful  eviL 
The  Hebrew  writer  intended  to  solve  this 
problem;  and  he  teaches  us,  that  this  dis- 
cord was  not  designed  by  God,  that  this 
evil  was  not  intended  by  the  benign  Cre- 
ator; it  was  man  alone  '*by  whose  sin 
Death  entered  the  world";  it  was  his  dis- 
obedience  which  destroyed  the  beautiful 
harmony  that  originally  pervaded  the 
creation.  But  God  is  loving  even  while 
He  chastises.  Man  lost  a  great  boon  by 
his  levity,  but  God  granted  him  a  greater 
gift  in  its  stead;  He  bestowed  upon  him 
that  intelligence  which  raises  him  to  the 
dignity  of  the  self-conscious  master  of  the 
earth.  Man  forfeited  the  easy  -  material 
existence  of  Paradise;  but  he  attained  in 
its  place  a  spiritual  life  wbich  breaks 
through  all  earthly  limits;  which  conquers 
time,  and  reaches  with  its  thoughts  and  its 
deeds  to  the  gates  of  eternity. — It  has  fre- 
quently been  asserted,  that  the  Pentateuch 
never  alludes  to  the  question  of  immor- 
tality. It  treats  it,  in  its  innermost  bear- 
ings, at  the  very  beginning  of  Genesis. — 
It  seems,  therefore,  perfectly  errroneous 
to  maintain,  that  man  '*  was  bom  mortal, 
and  should  remain  mortal"  (so  even 
Tuchf  p.  49).  If  this  were  the  intention 
of  the  text,  the  threat  of  God,  **  when 
thou  eatest  thereof  thon  must  surely 
die"  (ver.  17),  would  have  no  meaning. 
For  those  words  do  not  contain  the  menace 
of  instantaneous  death;  nor  was  the  pu- 
nishment later  "mitigated**  by  the  Divine 
mercy;  the  first  pair  lived  a  very  great 
number  of  years  after  the  fall ;  they  were 
obliged  to  experience  long  themselves  the 


effects  of  the  Divine  curse;  they  must 
themselves  struggle  with  all  the  hardships 
of  a  laborious  life;  for  justice  demanded, 
that  they  should  not  suffer  less  than  their 
gpiiltless  descendants;  if  they  were,  there- 
fore, originally  mortal,  it  would  have 
been  idle  and  superfluous  to  threaten 
them  that  they  would  become  so. 

PaiLOLOOiCAL  Rbmabks. — It  is  main- 
tained, that  the  first  pair,  though  born 
mortal,  did  not,  before  their  sin,  know 
this  fact;  and  that  the  punishment  con- 
sisted in  their  becoming  conscious  of  their 
transitory  existence;  but  this  idea  has 
no  foundation  whatever  in  the  Biblical 
text;  the  punishment  would  thus  not  have 
been  the  infliction  of  a  real  evil,  but  the 
morbid  play  of  the  imagination  with  an 
existing  one;  innocence  would  have  had 
no  positive  advantage,  and  disobedience 
no  tangible  retribution.  And  how  is  it 
possible  to  translate  T\)DT\  MID ;  **  thou 
shalt  become  conscious  of  death**?  The 
simple  future  has  never  this  elliptical 
signification.  The  explanation  of  Sym- 
machus,  **  thou  shalt  be  mortal**  (Bytird^ 
l<ty)  is,  therefore,  perfectly  correct;  al- 
though the  sense  is,  in  our  context,  suffi- 
ciently expressed  by  the  literal  translation : 
**  when  thon  eatest  thereof  thou  must  die.*' 
On  the  day  of  his  disobedience,  man  sows 
the  germ  of  his  death;  the  process  of  dis- 
solution begins  with  his  sin ;  and  the  gra- 
dual decline  ends  with  a  return  to  Ihe  dust 
(comp.  Hos.  xiii.  I;  Vtrg^  JEn.,  iv.  169: 
nie  dies  primus  leti  fuit). — ^But  this  riew 
is  not  identical  with  the  opinion  of  some 
expositors,  that  tfying  signifies  **  the  for- 
feiture of  all  claims  to  a  holy  and  happy 
life";  that  it  therefore  means,  here,  spi- 
ritual death,  since  morality  is  life,  and 
the  transgressor  **  dies**  in  the  act  of  sin- 
ning. The  destruction  of  man's  physical 
existence  alone  is  here  alluded  to;  and 
the  tree  from  which  the  first  parents  ate, 
was  the  tree  of  godlike  knowlsdge^  which 
produces  spiritual  life^  and  not  spiritual 
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for  when  thou  eatest  thereof  thou  must  surely  die. — 
18.  And  the  Lord  God  said,  It  is  not  good  that  the  man 
should  be  alone;  I  will  make  him  a  help  meet  for  him. 


death.  The^freqaent  phrase  K^n  TWO  p 
means,  likewise,  only,  he  becomes  guilty 
of,  or  liable  to,  capital  panishment. — il^V, 
here  constmed  with  7P  (as  in  xxviii.  6),  is 
usually  followed  by  the  accusative  of  the 
person  (iu.  11,  etc*).  — About  ^KH  Vdk 
(ver.  16)  **thou  mayest  eat,"  compare 
Ewaid,  Crit.  Gram.,  §  265;  and  about  K^ 
^3Nn  "  thou  shalt  not  eat,"  ibid,y  §  57B. 

xm — «0.  The  writer's  end  is  the  history 
of  man's  fall;  the  serpent  occasions,  the 
wife  shares  it;  it  is,  therefore,  necessary 
to  introduce  the  creation  of  the  animals, 
and  of  woman.  This  is  done  in  a  manner 
which  touches  a  deep  chord  in  the  nature 
of  man,  his  sociable  disposition;  he  feels 
the  necessity  of  bestowing  and  receiving 
affection ;  his  heart  requu«s  feeling  beings 
to  respond  to  his  emotions,  and  his  intel- 
lect demands  minds  by  the  contact  with 
which  the  spark  of  thought  may  be 
kindled :  '*  it  is  not  good  that  man  should 
be  alone."  God  determined,  therefore,  to 
furnish  him  *'a  help  at  his  side"  (l!tV 
1*1333).  He,  accordingly,  created  first  the 
animals,  all  the  beasts  of  the  field,  and 
the  birds  of  the  air.  They  were,  indeed, 
*•  a  help"  to  man.  They  enlivened  his 
solitude;  they  increased  his  happiness  by 
showing  their  susceptibility  to  the  bounties 
of  nature  spread  around  them;  and  as  no 
enmity  existed  yet  among  their  tribes;  as 
they  did  not  yet  prey  upon  each  other, 
and  the  herb  of  the  field  sufficed  for  thehr 
food:  they  did  not  disturb  the  universal 
peace  which  pervaded  the  creation,  nor 
did  they  force  man  to  a  sanguinary  self- 
defence.  The  general  clemency,  we  may 
say  sympathy,  with  which  the  animals  are 
provided  for  in  the  Pentateuch,  removes 
every  surprise  at  the  close  relation  which 
they  are  here  made  to  occupy  with  regard 
to  man;  and  this  will  appear  the  more 
appropriate,  if  we  consider  that  the  man 
of  Paradise,  with  his  intellect  yet  un- 
awakened,  and  uncontrolled  instinct  as 
his  safe  but  only  guide,  stood,  indeed, 


much  nearer  to  the  general  animal  king- 
dom; the  creation  of  man  and  of  the  beasts 
is  narrated  in  exactly  the  same  terms; 
both  are  "  formed  out  of  e^th"  (ver.  7,  and 
rer.  19);  and  both  have  "the  breath  of 
life"  (VI  7;  vii.22):  thongh  bearing  the 
seal  and  image  of  God,  man  was  uncon- 
scious of  his  superiority. 

But  a  greater  proximity  between  man 
and  animals  must  not  be  sought;  we 
must  not  find  here  a  perfect  equality  of 
both;  the  tenour  of  our  text  is  far  from 
coinciding  with  the  belief  of  the  Moham- 
medans, that  all  creatures  have  immortal 
souls,  and  participate  in  the  resurrection; 
or  with  that  of  the  Hindoos,  that  all  souls 
come  from  Brahman;  or  of  the  Buddhists, 
that  every  breath  of  life  is  indestructible 
(As. Res., vi. 270;  vil35);  orof  theEgypt- 
tians,  that  the  soul  of  no  animal  is  lost,  but 
enters  the  body  of  another  creature ;  or  of  the 
North  American  Indians,  that  in  the  other 
world  all  souls  will  meet,  but  with  the 
same  distinctions  under  which  they  existed 
on  earth.  All  this  is  against  the  spirit  of 
the  Old  Testament;  such  notions  are  the 
result  of  morbid  speculations;  and  they 
are  in  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes  passingly 
alluded  to,  only  In  order  to  be  distinctly 
and  emphatically  denied  (iii.  20,21 ;  xii.  8). 

Man  was  certainly  the  superior  master 
of  nature.  This  is  evident  from  the  next 
feature  which  our  text  mentions.  God 
brought  the  animals  which  He  had  created 
to  man,  to  **  see  what  he  would  call  them"; 
and  the  names  chosen  by  man  were  to  re- 
main to  them  for  ever.  This  is  the  first 
act  by  which  man  exercised  his  sovereignty ; 
and  although  his  intellect  was  not  yet 
roused,  he  was  sufficiently  endowed  for 
that  task;  for  he  had  been  capable  of  un- 
derstanding the  Divine  command  and  of 
representing  to  himself  death.  In  the  first 
cosmogony,  God  Himself  fixed  the  names 
of  the  objects  which  He  had  called  into 
existence;  He  determined  the  appellations 
of  Day  and  Night,  of  Heaven,  and  Sea, 
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19.  And  the  Lord  God  formed  out  of  the  ^jround  every 
beast  of  the  field,  and  every  fowl  of  the  air;  and  brought 
them  to  the  man  to  see  how  he  would  call  them:  and 
whatsoever  the  man  called  every  living  creature,  that  iccls 
its  name,  20.  And  the  man  gave  names  to  all  cattle,  and 
to  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  to  every  beast  of  the  field;  but 


and  Dry  I-And.  Here  He  cedes  this  right 
to  man,  whom  He  has  ordained  "  to  have 
dominion  over  all  the  earth."  The  name 
was,  according  to  Hebrew  and  Eastern 
writers  in  general,  an  integral  part  of  the 
object  itself;  it  was  not  deemed  indifferent; 
it  was  no  conventional  sign;  it  was  an 
essential  aUribate.  When  God  revealed 
Himself  to  Moses  in  the  burning  bush, 
the  latter  hastened  to  enquire  under  what 
name  He  wished  to  be  announced  to  the 
Israelites.  When  a  crisis  in  the  life  of  an 
individual  was  imminent,  or  had  been 
successfully  overcome,  his  name  was 
changed  into  another  one  expressive  of 
that  event  Kings,  at  their  elevation  to 
the  throne,  assumed  another  name  (2  ES. 
xxiii.  34;  xxiv.  17).  To  "  know  the  name 
of  God"  was  identical  with  knowing  His 
internal  nature,  and  even  with  piously 
walking  in  His  precepts  (Ps.  xci.  14;  xx. 
8;  see  notes  on  £xod.  ii.  18;  ilL  13).  The 
right,  therefore,  of  determining  the  names 
includes  authority  and  dominion;  but  man 
did  not  perform  this  act  of  his  own  accord ; 
he  did  not  yet  feel  his  exalted  rank;  but 
God,  by  inviting  him  to  perform  it,  made 
him  govern  over  the  works  of  His  hands, 
and  placed  all  under  his  feet  (Ps.  viii.  7). 
It  has  been  frequently  observed,  that  our 
text  explains  the  origin  of  language,  and 
attributes  its  invention  solely  to  man. 
Language  is,  indeed,  a  spontaneous  ema- 
nation of  the  human  mind;  it  is  implanted 
in  his  nature;  in  furnishing  man,  besides 
his  external  organisation,  with  reason  and 
imagination,  God  bestowed  upon  him  the 
principal  elements  for  conmiunication  by 
speech ;  it  is  as  natural  a  function  of  his  in- 
tellect as  reflection ;  intelligent  speech  is  one 
of  the  chief  characteristics  of  man;  hence 
the  ancient  Greek  poets  call  men  simply 
the  "speech-gifted**  (^/()oir€c);  the  germ 


was  bestowed  by  God;  man  had  to  do  no 
more  than  to  cultivate  it.  But  our  author 
does  not  enter  upon  this  abstnise  question 
at  all;  it  is  of  no  practical  importance  for 
religious  truth;  it  mnst  have  appeared 
superfluous  to  one  who  knows  God  as  the 
Creator  and  Framer  of  all,  as  the  Bestower 
of  every  gift,  as  Him  who  ^hath  made 
man's  mouth,  and  who  maketh  dnmb" 
(Exod.  iv.  11).  —  Pythagoras,  and  other 
ancient  philosophers,  justly  considered 
the  invention  of  namee  for  objects  an  act 
of  the  highest  human  wisdom  (Cicero^ 
Tusc.,L  251);  and  the  Chinese  ascribed  it 
to  their  flrdt  and  most  honoured  sovereign 
Fo-hi,  who  performed  this  task  so  well, 
that  '*by  naming  the  things  their  veiy 
nature  was  made  knovni**  (Choa-king, 
Di8.Pr^.,  p.84). 

Philological  Rbmabks. — The  Sep- 
tuagint,  Vulgate,  and  Aqnila  translate 
TWW  with  the  plural  {wotiicmiuvt 
faciamus,  as  in  i  26;  see  p.  56  }. — \> 
(ver.  19)  refers  to  iTH  ^E)J,  which  is  used 
as  a  collective  masculine  noon  (^  every- 
thing living**),  which  stands  in  apposition 
to  17,  and  before  which,  therefore,  the 
sign  of  the  dative  P)  must  be  suppUed: 
**  whatever  name  man  might  give  to  it, 
namely  to  the  liWng  creature,  that  should 
be  its  name.*' — H^J^)  (in  vers.  18  andSOX 
literaUy,  "athis6ide*'*(comp.  "pW^  HD^KI 
xxxiii.  12),  meaning,  evidently,7i/  to  form 
a  coupU  with  him,  not  exactly  **  like  him** 
(Sept.,  in  ver.  20:  hfiou>^  ahrifi  Vnlg., 
simile  sibi);  nor  ''for  his  company.** 
Aquila  (btf  Karivavri  ai/Tov\  Syromachos 
(j&vTtKpvg  avTov)t  and  Septuagint  (in  ver. 
18 :  Kar  aifritv),  translate  the  word  lite- 
raUy, and  thus  do  not  at  least  exclnde  the 
correct  conception.  L.  de  IHeu,  Rosen 
miiller,  and  some  other  modem  interpret- 
ers, have  proposed  a  disgraceful  explan- 
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for  the  man  he  did  not  find  a  help  meet  for  himself.— 
21.  And  the  Lord  God  caused  a  sleep  to  fall  upon  the 
man^  and  he  slept:  and  He  took  one  of  his  ribs,  and 
closed  up  the  flesh  in  its  place;  22.  And  the  Lord  God 
formed  the  rib,  which  He  had  taken  from  the  man,  into  a 
woman,  and  brought  her  to  the  man.     23.  And  the  man 


ition. — Gesenins  (The8.,p.847)  explains: 
••  thmt  corresponds  to  him";  but  ho  scarcely 
intended  to  oonvej  the  idea,  that  *'the 
iroman  was  created  exactlj  with  the  same 
eapacities  as  the  man**  {Oinafntrg^  Song 
of  Songs,  p.  13).  To  take  *T33  here  m  the 
sense  of  "TDD  ••  like  his  race"  iHgeni),  is  an 
attempt  to  erade  the  difficnlty  by  an  nn- 
fonnded  conjecture. — ^1V*1  (ver.  19)  is  not 
plaperfect. 

SI — 94.  As  the  names  are  not  given 
nt  random,  bat   are  chosen  with  care- 
ful regard  to  the  nature  of  the  ofjects, 
Adam  was  led  to  examine  the  animals 
congregated  aronnd  him;  he  fdt  them, 
indeed,  in  some  respects  kindred  to  him^* 
self,  as  «* living  creatures**  (ver.  19);  they 
were,  in  certain  regards,  a  help  to  him, 
bnt  not  such  a  help  as  is  meet  for  moji 
(ver.  20),  for  a  hitman  soul — a  help  which 
satisfies  the  longing  heart  and  calms  the 
craving  mind.   And  €k>d  created  woman. 
We  have  above  pointed  out  the  extreme 
beaaty  of  the  following  narrative,  and 
have  allnded  to  the  sublime  truths  which 
it  implies  regarding  the  dignity  of  woman 
and  the  sacredness  of  matrimony.  Strong 
and  mighty  indeed  must  that  tie  be,  for 
whose  sake  man  resigns  all  the  fond  asso- 
ciations of  childhood;  fervent  must  that 
knre  be  which  gains  the  ascendancy  over 
the  aflfection  for  fltfher  and  mother.    If 
the  parents  consider  the  son  as  the  gift 
of  Ood  (Fk  cxxvii.  3),  the  son  receives 
his  wife  as  a  special  Divine  gift  (^er.  22). 
Many  parents  love  their  children  more 
than  all  the  world;  the  youth  lavishes  the 
whole  weakh  of  his  afiections  on  her  who 
sways  his  heart    The  highest  ideas  of 
k>Te,  which  ue  generally  represented  as 
the  eiclosive  result  of  modem  civilisation, 
ne  plainly  expressed  in  the  aflfecting  nar- 
iwioB  of  these  twio  verses;  they  are  not 


obscurely  orvaguely  hinted  at;  the  Hebrew 
writer  unfolds  them  with  an  emphasis 
which  shows  his  earnestness,  his  decision. 
Greek  and  Roman  philosophers  have  in- 
vented many  a  myth,  to  explain  the 
origin  of  conjugal  life.  But  woman  oc- 
cupies in  those  tales  generally  either  an 
invidious  or  a  despicable  posidon  (see 
p.  89).  There  is  one,  however,  which 
assigns  to  her  a  less  inferior  rank,  but 
which  is,  on  the  other  hand,  so  grotesque 
and  extravagant,  that  it  embodies  no 
useful  lesson,  and  is,  practically,  of  very 
subordinate  value.  Aristophanes  says,  in 
the  Banquet  of  Plato,  that  there  existed 
originally  a  class  of  human  beings,  the 
offspring  of  the  moon,  who  were  at  the 
same  time  nude  and  female.  These 
'*  men-women  "  had  four  hands  and  legs, 
and  two  faces  upon  a  circular  neck.  But 
they  were  terrible  in  strength,  and  made 
an  attempt  against  the  gods.  To  weaken 
and  to  punish  them,  Jupiter  divided  them 
into  two  human  beings,  walking  upon  two 
legs,  with  the  menace,  that  if  they  would 
still  behave  licentiously,  he  would  again 
divide  them,  ^  so  that  they  should  go  upon 
one  1^,  hopping,"  and  ''with  their  noses 
split  down.**  Since  this  time,  each  half 
seeks  with  desire  the  other  part  of  itself, 
and  both  long  to  grow  again  together; 
and  if  they  see  each  other,  they  are  struck 
with  a  wondrous  kind  of  friendship,  and 
are  unwilling  ever  to  be  separated.  And 
the  cause  is  not  sensual  pleasure;  **but 
the  soul  of  each  is  evidentiy  desirous  of 
something  else,  which  it  is  unable  to  tell.** 
— We  have  omitted  many  frivolous  fea- 
tures interspersed  in  this  theory  of  Aris- 
tophanes; and  its  only  point  of  contact 
with  the  Biblical  narrative  is  the  longing 
"to  become  one  flesh"  (compare,  about 
similar  notions,  Otho,  Lex.  Rabb.  p.  7; 
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said,  This  time  it  is  bone  of  my  bones,  and  flesh  of  my 
flesh :  SHE  shall  be  called  Woman,  because  she  was  taken 
out  of  Man.     24.  Therefore  shall  a  man  leave  his  father 


Bartohccl,    Bibl.   iii.  396;    see     Tacit 
Germ.  xix.). 

Philological  Remarks.  — •  HtDTin, 
sleep,  is  not  always  different  from  nOK', 
or  HDI^n  (comp.  Jobxxxiii.  15);  H  heavy 
or  profound  sleep  is  to  be  expressed, 
'*^  riDTin  is  used  (1  Sam.  xxvu 
12;  see  on  Exod.  iii.  1).  Aquila  aptlj, 
KaTu^opdi  Symmachus,  KapoQi  the  Sep- 
tuagint  incorrectly,  iKtrraoiv,  —  HBRnn 
the  same  as  n^JHnri  (comp.  Ewald,  Crit. 
Gr.  §  466).— HE^K  K^^^.,  instead  of  KTjJri, 
for  the  mascalino  of  the  verb  is  sometimes 
used,  if  it  precedes  the  feminine  substan- 
tive (Ewald,  Crit  Gram.  §  572).  nnj^lj 
instead  of  nn^?,  as  ^li^lfj  (in  Ps.  vii.  17), 
^IP'JT  (Ezek.  XXXV.  6).— In  order  to  show, 
in  the  precisest  form  possible,  the  dose 
intimacy,  almost  the  identity,  of  man  and 
bis  wife,  the  names  of  both  are  brought 
into  a  close  etymological  connection;  the 
woman  is  called  n^t<,  because  she  is 
taken  from  C^^fe(.  It  is  of  no  great  im- 
portance whether  we  trace  both  words  to 
the  same  root  C^JK,  so  that  8^^K  would  be 
contracted  from  {J'JK  (equivalent  to  K't?, 
and  this  prolonged  to  ^^H),  and  n0^^ 
from  n^^K;  or  whether  we  derive  fi^^fe( 
from  a  different  root,  and  compare  it  with 
the  Sanscrit  isha,  man,  master.  In  favour  of 
the  former  derivation,  however,  may  be 
urged — l.the  analogy  of  several  other  lan- 
guages: in  Sanscrit  is  nara  man,  nari  wo- 
man ;  in  Ethiopic  the  two  words  are  beesi 
and  beesith-f  in  Latin, vir  and  vira  (though 
the  latter  fell  into  disuse),  or  vir  and  virgo 
(virago).  2.  Forms  with  dagesh  forte  are 
not  seldom  used  promiscuously  with  those 
having  a  long  diirek,  as  D^II^ID  and 
D^niD,  ra^^D  and  e'3^D,etc.  (see  Gesen. 
Lehrg.  p.U5).  8.  Our  text  traces  evi- 
dently both  words  to  the  same  origin. — 
However  this  may  be,  the  popular  belief 
of  the  Hebrews  considered  K'^K  and  HB^K 
as  belonging  to  the  same  root;  and  this 
connection,  here  employed  by  the  author 
to  enjoin  the  inseparable  unity  of  husband 


and  wife,  exercised  a  most  ennobling  in- 
fluence upon  their  notions  concerning 
matrimony.  Divorce,  even,  except  for 
the  crime  of  faithlessness,  was  consi- 
dered a  most  reproachful  act  (Matth. 
xix.  3 — 9).  We  must,  however,  not  forget 
to  mention,  that  similar  reflections  are 
found  in  the  holy  books  of  the  Hindoos 
and  Persians:  **the  bone  of  woman  is 
united  with  the  bone  of  man,  and  her 
flesh  with  his  flesh,  as  completely  as  a 
stream  becomes  one  with  the  sea  into 
which  it  flows"  ( Asiat.  Kes.viL  309 ;  Manu, 
ix.  22, 45;  Bohlerty  Alt  Ind.  ii.  142).  Bat 
these  ideas  remained  a  theor}-;  they 
had  no  influence  upon  the  real  position  of 
woman;  whilst,  in  the  Hebrew  writings, 
they  embodied  the  actual  state  of  things; 
they  were  copied  from  reality;  they  were 
not  intended  to  produce  it 

9ft.  One  bold  stroke  is  sufficient  for  a 
master-hand  to  stamp  a  character  upon  a 
picture.  The  state  of  childlike,  uncon- 
scious innocence  was  to  be  described.  It 
is  a  wide  and  great  subject  The  artistic 
genius  of  our  author  fully  fixes  it  by  the 
one  remark,  '*  that  man  and  his  wife  were 
naked,  and  were  not  ashamed."  They 
were  still  true  children  of  nature.  Sin 
was  unknown  to  them;  therefore  thej 
required  no  precaution  to  keep  it  afieur. 
Passion  did  not  attack  their  hearts;  they 
needed,  therefore,  no  arms  to  oppose  and 
to  crush  it  Good  and  evil  were  notions 
not  yet  clearly  defined ;  the  strife  of  con- 
flicting emotions  and  thoughts  had  not 
yet  commenced;  they  inhabited  the  para- 
dise, **  clothed  in  their  innocence  alone.** 
Instinct  followed  its  own  concordant  laws; 
and  shame,  the  daughter  of  nicely-dis- 
criminating conscience,  slumbered  in  the 
vacant  mind.  Diodorus  Siculus  and  Plato 
also  mention  nakedness  as  a  feature  of 
the  golden  age.  But  it  is,  in  itself,  no 
sign  of  innocence;  many  savage  nations 
have  retained  that  custom  to  periods 
when  the  purity  of  maimers  had  long 
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and  his  mother,  and  shall  cling  to  his  wife:  and  they 
shall  become  one  flesh. — 25.  And  they  were  both  naked, 
the  man  and  his  wife ;  and  they  were  not  ashamed. 


passed  away;  they  see  no  impropriety  in 
nakedness;  the  maidens  of  Biasso  and 
the  Caribbees,  the  inhabitants  of  the  coast 
of  Guinea,  and  many  races  in  the  Indian 
Archipelago,  despise  clothes,  as  the  Fe- 
ruyians  did  before  the  time  of  Manco 
Capac  It  is  only  in  times  when  clothes 
have  become  customary  that  nakedness 
and  shame  are  coupled. 

PaiLOLOoiOAL  BB11AIIK8. — D)"\^  (like 
D^T]g  in  iii.  7),  naked,  whilst  the  same 


word  has,  in  the  following  Terse,  the  sig- 
nification of  shrewd,  sfy;  and  is,  in  other 
passages,  used  in  the  favourable  meaning 
oi  prudent,  mle/Z^^entCProv.xii.  I6,23,etc., 
^pSvifio^  in  Matth.  z.  16).  The  word  is, 
both  in  the  sense  of  noM  and  shrewd,  to 
be  derived  from  the  root  D*>P,  which  has 
these  two  fundamental  significations;  it  is 
not,  in  the  former  sense,  to  be  traced  to 
1iy,or  my,  with  wWch  D^t?"5?jD  (2  Chron, 
zxviii.  15)  can  never  b^  connected. 


CHAPTER  III, 
1.  Now  the  serpent  was  subtle,  more  than  any  beast  of 


1.  Almost  throughout  the  East  the 
serpent  was  nsed  as  an  emblem  of  the 
evil  principle,  of  the  spirit  of  disobedience 
and  contumacy.  A  few  exceptions  only  can 
be  discovered.  The  Phoenicians  adored 
that  animal  as  a  beneficent  genius;  and 
the  Chinese  consider  it  as  a  symbol  of 
superior  wisdom  and  power,  and  ascribe 
to  the  kings  of  heaven  {tien-hoangs) 
bodies  of  serpents.  Some  other  nations 
fluctuated  in  their  conceptions  regarding 
the  serpent.  The  Egyptians  represented 
the  eternal  spirit  Kueph,  the  anthor  of 
all  good,  under  the  mythic  form  of  that 
reptile;  they  understood  the  art  of  taming 
it,  and  embalmed  it  after  death;  but  they 
applied  the  same  symbol  for  the  god  of 
revenge  and  punishment  (Tithrambo), 
and  for  Typhon,  the  anthor  of  all  moral 
and  physical  evil;  and  in  the  Egyptian 
symbolical  alphabet  the  serpent  represents 
subtlety  and  cunning,  lust  and  sensual 
pleasure.  In  Greek  mythology,  it  is  cer« 
tainly,  on  the  one  hand,  the  attribute  of 
Ceres,  of  Mercury,  and  of  -ZEsculapius, 
in  their  most  beneficent  qualities;  but  it 
forms,  on  the  other  hand,  a  part  of  the 
terrible  Furies  or  Eumenides:  it  appears, 
in  the  form  of  Python,  as  a  fearful 
monster,  which  the  arrows  of  a  god  only 
were  able  to  destroy;  and  it  is  the  most 


hideons  and  most  formidable  part  of  the 
impious  giants  who  despise  and  blaspheme 
the  power  of  heaven.  The  Indians,  like 
the  savage  tribes  of  Africa  and  America, 
snfier  and  nourish,  indeed,  serpents  in 
their  temples,  and  even  in  their  houses; 
they  believe  that  they  bring  happiness  to 
the  places  which  th^  inhabit;  they  wor- 
ship them  as  the  symbols  of  eternity;  but 
they  regard  them  also  as  evil  genii,  or  as 
the  inimical  powers  of  nature  which  is 
gradually  depraved  by  them,  as  the 
enemies  of  the  gods,  who  either  tear 
them  to  pieces,  or  tread  their  venomous 
head  under  their  all-conquering  feet.  So 
contradictory  is  all  animal  worship.  Its 
principle  is,  in  some  instances,  gratitude, 
and  in  others  fear;  but  if  a  noxious 
animal  is  very  dangerous  the  fear  may 
manifest  itself  in  two  ways,  either  by  the 
resolute  desire  of  extirpating  the  beast, 
or  by  the  wish  of  averting  the  conflict 
with  its  superior  power:  thus  the  same 
fear  may,  on  the  one  hand,  cause  fierce  en- 
mity, and,  on  the  other,  submission  and 
worship.  Fnrther,  the  animals  may  ba 
considered  either  as  the  creatures  of  the 
powers  of  nature,  or  as  the  productions  of 
a  Divine  will;  and  those  religious  systems, 
therefore,  which  acknowledge  a  dualism, 
either  in  nature  or  in  the  Deity,  or  which 
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the  field  which  the  Lord  God  had  made.  And  it  said  to 
the  woman :  Hath  indeed  God  said,  You  shall  not  eat  of 
any  tree  of  the  garden?    2.  And  tJie  woman  said  to  the 


admit  the  antagonism  between  God  and 
nature,  must  almost  vnavoidablj  regard 
the  same  animals  now  as  objects  of  horror 
and  now  of  veneration.  From  all  Aeee 
aberrations,  Mosaism  was  preserred  bjits 
fundamental  principle  of  the  one  and 
indivisible  God,  in  whose  hands  is  nature 
with  all  its  hosts,  and  to  whose  wise  and 
good  purposes  all  creatures  are  subservient. 
Now  in  the  heathen  religions,  the 
demon,  represented  by  the  serpent,  was 
universally  considered  to  possess  power 
independent  of,  and  inimical  to,  the  might 
of  the  highest  god;  temples  were  erected, 
and  sacrifices  offered,  in  his  honour.  But 
in  the  Biblical  narrative  the  serpent  is  no 
embodiment  of  an  evil  genius;  it  is  no 
more  than  a  noxious  reptile  which  is  the 
curse  of  man,  and  upon  which  the  exe- 
cration of  God  seems  to  rest.  To  explain 
the  deadly  enmity  between  man  and  ser- 
pent, and  to  aocoont  for  the  wretched 
existence  of  the  venomous  reptile,  this  is 
an  accessory  end  of  this  episode.  The 
burnmg  colours  of  the  serpent;  tiie  doven, 
vibrating  tongue ;  the  poison-«woUen  teeth ; 
the  horrid  hissing}  the  stealthy  and  tor- 
tuous, but  dart-like  motions;  the  irascible 
temper;  the  contemptible  craft;  and  fre- 
quently the  bewitching  power  of  the  ever- 
watchfhl  eyes,  make  this  animal  an  object 
of  horror  and  disgust  (comp.  Virg^  Georg. 
iil425— 439).  It  was  deemed  necessary  to 
show  that  God  did  not  originally  produce 
such  a  monstrous  creature;  He  could  not 
have  pronounced  a  world  perfect  which 
was  infested  by  such  a  hideous  object; 
nor  could  He  have  appointed  man  the 
ruler  of  the  earth,  if  it  bred,  in  secret 
ambushes,  beasts,  which  it  was  difficult 
for  him  to  avoid,  and  almost  impossible 
lo  subdue.  But  that  tendency  is  clearly 
•nbordinate  to  the  far  more  momentous 
change  in  the  nature  of  man;  the  serpent 
seems,  in  fact,  only  introduced  to  correct 
the  then  too  prevalent  superstition  of  **an 
•vil  spirit  **;  the  narrative  teaches  that 


the  serpent,  whatever  might  be  its  pre- 
tensions, stands  in  the  power  of  God,  and 
resistlessly  obeys  His  will;  It  avails  itself 
of  the  very  prejudice  in  order  to  eradicate 
It.  The  serpent  speaks,  because  Ahri- 
man,  appearing  under  its  form,  has  the 
power  of  language;  but  yet  this  serpent 
is  not  Ahriman;  it  is  the  voice  of  seduc- 
tion in  the  heart  of  man;  it  has  the  ma- 
lignant propensity  of  Ahriman,  but  not  his 
power;  the  human  heart  combats  against 
its  own  happiness,  but  opposes  Gk»d  ovify 
in  so  far  as  it  destroys  the  felicity  for  which 
He  designed  man;  it  acts  against  God 
by  forgetfulness  or  by  self-illusion,  but 
it  does  not  defy  Him;  it  does  not  aspire 
to  dispute  with  Him  the  supreme  govern- 
ment; it  considers  evil  deeds  not  as 
triumphs,  but  as  a  degradation  full  of 
shame  and  disgrace. 

The  serpent  has  thus,  indeed,  a  donMe 
purport  in  oar  context:  it  appears  first 
as  the  tempter,  because  he  was  generally 
supposed  to  assume  that  shape;  but  he  is, 
in  reaKty,  only  a  miserable  animal  which 
God  has  cursed  wiA  the  hatred  of  man. 
In  the  first  characteristic,  our  narrative 
leans  to  the  general  Oriental  traditioii;  in 
the  second,  it  is  the  original  conception  of 
the  Hebrew  writer;  and  the  point  where 
both  diverge  is  the  absolute  sovemgnty 
with  which  God  pronounces  the  maledic^ 
tion  on  the  serpent  (ver.  14).  This  animal 
may  entertain  an  external  enmity  towards 
man  (ver.  15);  but  it  has  no  power  over 
his  heart,  because  it  is  nothing  but  the 
most  abject  of  all  the  animals  of  the 
desert.  It  might  venture  upon  war  widi  the 
human  families,  but  it  cannot  dare  to 
oppose  God  any  more  than  the  lowest 
and  feeblest  of  His  creatures  (see  note 
on  vers.  14, 15). 

The  serpent  is  not  only  malidous,  but, 
like  every  tempter,  astute,  cunning,  and 
bland.  It  addresses  the  woman,  because 
she  is  more  easily  persuaded;  it  does  not 
abruptly  introduce  the  object  of  sednctioiit 
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serpent,  We  may  eat  of  the  fruit  of  the  trees  of  the 
garden:  3.  But  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree  which  is  in  the 
midst  of  the  garden,  God  hath  said,  You  shall  not  eat  of 


bat  approachet  it  by  an  archly  deyised 
circuit;  it  pota,  in  fact,  the  question  so 
shrewdly,  that  the  woman  is  the  first  who 
mentions  the  forbidden  tree;  audit  is  thui 
<teahled  to  proceed  securely  witili  the 
m<3fA  of  mischief 

FHiLoiX)aiGAL  Baiauu.^Tbe  ser- 
pent was,  indeed,  oonddered  as  irvtvfuirf 
Kniraiov  lAov  wavrttv  rmv  ipwtr&v (£«- 
mdhu^  PrSBp.  £▼.  L  10;  Bodutrt,  Hieros. 
i27).  After  the  preceding  remarks,  it 
cannot  be  surprising  that  the  serpent  is 
iotrodttced  speaking ;  and,  moreover,  the 
animals  are,  in  many  ancient  legends, 
represented  as  gifted  with  speech;  this  is 
done  so  frequently,  both  in  Eastern  and 
in  Northern  tales,  that  it  is  unnecessary 
to  adduce  instances. — ^'^  ^,  an  interro> 
gation,  expressing  surprise  and  astonish- 
ment: **has  indeed  Qod  said?*'  (comp. 
Ewald,  Oram.  §  594).  This  question, 
then,  obliges  us  to  suppose,  that,  in  a  pre- 
Tious  part  of  the  conyersation,  Eve  had 
informed  the  serpent  of  the  Divine  in- 
terdiction in  such  ambiguous  terms,  that 
a  greater  stress  seemed  to  be  laid  upon 
the  forbiddai  than  upon  the  permitted 
firnits;'  and  that  the  serpent  might  under- 
stand it  as  a  general  prohibition,  including 
all  the  trees  at  the  garden. 

9— #.  For,  the  seduction  does  not  come 
from  without}  it  has  its  first  source  in  the 
human  heart.  A  will  entirely  and  strongly 
imbued  with  virtue,  is  inaccessible  to  the 
darts  of  temptation.  The  tenth  command- 
ment fbrbids  covetousness;  thus,  the  De- 
calogae  concludes  with  seidng  and 
destroying  the  sin  as  it  arises  in  the 
desireftil  bosom.  The  evil  thought  is  the 
parent  of  the  evtl  deed.  But  the  pure 
heart  is  free  from  sinful  thoughts.  This 
pmity  began  to  vanish  from  the  breast  of 
the  first  pair.  A  lurking  desire  to  dis- 
obey the  Divine  command  was  awaken- 
ed; and  a  conversation  with  the  serpent 
commenced.  An  internal  voice,  at  first 
gentle  and  timid,  argued  about  the  justice 


of  the  prohibition; — this  is  the  question 
of  the  serpent,  throwing  a  significant  light 
npon  the  previous  coloured  and  partial 
statement  of  Eve.  Now,  the  first  step 
was  done;  and  the  following  stages  of  the 
sin  are  more  i^id,  and  more  daring. 
The  answer  of  the  woman  bears  a  certain 
vehement  character;  it  Is  exaggerated;  it 
contains  the  untruth,  that  God  had  for- 
bidden ev^  to  touch  the  firuit  of  the  tree  of 
life; — this  is  the  fanaticism  of  passion  and 
its  self-deception;  it  revolts  against  the 
laws  and  restrictions;  it  considers  them 
as  capricious,  conventional  fetters,  which 
it  is  meritorious  and  noble  to  break.  It  is 
left  uncertain  whether  this  untruth  was 
the  fault  of  the  woman,  or  of  Adam,  who 
may  have  reported  it  to  her  so  incorrectly. 
But  it  certainly  furnishes  the  serpent  with 
the  desired  weapon  to  wield  the  last  stroke ; 
the  unreasonable  interdiction  not  to  touch 
the  wonderful  fruits,  makes  the  whimsical 
tyranny  of  the  whole  command  manifest; 
the  woman  is  not  bound  to  bow  to  so  arbi- 
trary a  behest;  the  less  so  as,  in  fact,  that 
fruit  does  not  bring  death,  but  God- like 
knowledge  and  wisdom;  —  ^lis  is  the 
sophistry  of  sin;  the  infatuated  intellect 
matures  the  fatal  plants  which  shoot  forth 
from  the  deluded  heart;  the  selfishness  of 
the  motives  which  dictated  the  prohibition 
seems  evident;  envy  and  jealousy  deserve 
no  respect.  The  sin  is  committed;  and, 
as  if  aiVaid  to  bear  alone  its  dire  conse- 
quences, the  sinner  induces  others  to  the 
same  transgression :  **  Eve  gave  also  to  her 
husband  with  her;  and  he  did  eat."  The 
history  of  the  first  sin  describes  the  nature 
of  all  human  failings  in  every  succeeding 
age.  The  simple  narrative  embodies  truths 
which  neither  philosophy  nor  experience 
have  been  able  to  modify  or  to  enlarge. 

The  text  itself  explains  the  words 
••  your  eyes  will  be  opened"  (ver.  5),  by  the 
addition:  "and  you  will  be  as  God,  know- 
ing good  and  evil";  they  refer,  therefore, 
not  to  a  mere  external  sense  of  decorum  { 
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it,  nor  shall  you  touch  it,  lest  you  die.  4.  And  the  ser- 
pent said  to  the  woman,  Surely  you  will  not  die:  5. 
For  God  knoweth  that  when  you  eat  thereof,  then  your 
eyes  will  be  opened,  and  you  will  be  as  God,  knowing 
good  and  evil.     6.  And  when  the  woman  saw  that  the 


they  point  to  the  opening  of  the  mind's 
eye,  to  the  discernment  of  what  is  morally 
eligible  and  despicable,  and  to  the  judg- 
ment which  considers  and  argnes  (oomp. 
IsaL  vi.  10;  see  Gen.  xxl  19,  where  the 
original  and  the  figurative  sense  nearly  co- 
incide; and  note  on  £xod.  ir.  11).  It  is, 
therefore,  yeiy  objectionable  to  translate: 
**  yon  will  be  as  Me  godt,  knowing  good 
and  evil.**  When  shall  we  at  last  be 
spared  the  painful  experience  of  seeing 
the  plainest  words  distorted,  and  the 
purest  truths  distracted?  What  passages 
will  be  safe  against  the  ignoble  artifices  of 
interpreters,  if  notions  of  the  grossest 
paganism  are  forced  upon  portions  the 
yery  purport  of  which  is  the  unity  and 
omnipotence  of  the  Creator?  Or  do  the 
terms:  **Man  is  become  ta  me  of  us** 
(WDD  into,  vcr.  22)  pre-suppose  the  re*- 
cognition  ofgodsf  They  obviously  refer 
to  the  words  of  the  serpent  in  our  passage; 
but  are  not  quite  equivalent  to  them;  the 
expression  **  one  of  us"  leaves  us  no  al- 
ternative but  to  understand  the  angels, 
who,  like  man  himself,  share  with  Qod 
many  exalted  qualities  and  privileges; 
angels  are  freqoently  the  representatives 
of  God,  and  act  in  His  name ;  they  are  in-^ 
troduced  in  this  character  not  only  in  later 
Biblical  books,  bat  also  repeatedly  in  the 
Pentateuch  (see  note  onxxiv.2— 9);  and 
by  partaking  of  the  fruit  of  knowledge, 
man  has  acquired  a  resemblance  to  God 
and  the  angels,  but  only  in  this  one  re- 
spect, that  he  is  able  ♦•  to  know  good  and 
evil**  (comp.  2  Sam.xiv.17,20);  for,  he 
does  not  possess  the  power  of  the  one,  nor 
the  purity  of  the  other;  nor  the  inunortal 
life  of  either. — ^The  woman  saw,  that  the 
forbidden  tree  greatly  resembled,  in  its 
external  appearance,  all  the  other  trees  of 
the  garden;  it  was,  like  them,  beautiful 
and  inviting  to  the  sight,  and  promised  to 
be  as  pleasant  to  the  taste;  it  **  was  ^  de- 


light to  the  eyes,  and  desiraUe  to  be- 
hold." 

Philological  Rbmabkb. — Hie  words 
y^tS^TV?  *TDn3  correspond,  therefore^  with 
PIXID^  TDm  in  it  9;  h^Woh  HID  occura 
in  both  passages;  it  is  usual,  that  a  diffi- 
cult or  obscure  expression  is,  in  Hebrew, 
explained  by  a  more  intelligible  phrase 
(see  p.  72);  here,  these  easier  terms  prt- 
c«fe,  via.,  "a  delight  to  the  eyes"  (mttTI 
DO^V?) :  perhaps  just  to  obviate  the  miatatat 
which  might  be  made  with  regard  to 
T^^rh  noru,  and  which,  indeed,  has 
been  made  by  many  ancient  and  modern 
expositors:  ''the  tree  was  desirable  to 
make  one  wise,**  referring  to  the  assurance 
of  the  serpent,  which  ascribed  to  the  tree 
this  remarkable  effect  (so  Saad.,  En^. 
Vers.).  But  ^^^  is,  by  the  Chaldee 
translator,  frequently  used  for  D^IH  (for 
instance.  Gen.  xv.  5;  Num.  xii.  8,  etc.); 
the  Hiphil  signifies  **to  look  upon,"  in  the 
phrase  !?T  hv  ^*3B^  (Ps.  xlL  2);  and  the 
Sept.,  Vulgate,  Onkelos,  the  Samaritan* 
Syriac,  and  many  others,  render  those 
words  here:  **  desirable  to  behold."  Eve 
could  not  possibly  tee,  that  the  tree  had 
the  power  of  "making  wise'*;  It  is  the 
external  qualities  by  which  she  was  al- 
lured; and  it  was  this  temptation  to  which 
she  succumbed. 

V.  The  mysterious  fruit  had  been  tasted: 
the  Rubicon  in  the  lives  of  the  first  pair 
had  been  passed.  The  time  was  gone 
when  **both  were  naked,  and  were  not 
ashamed*'  (il  25);  their  eyes  were  opened, 
and  "  they  knew  that  they  were  naked." 
They  were  no  more  one  with  natnre. 
They  felt  the  necessity  of  supplying,  by 
art,  a  want  which  they  had  not  known 
before;  and  **they  sewed  fig-leaves  to- 
gether." A  feeling  of  shame  came  over 
them.  They  avoided  the  presence  of  (^od 
at  first  not  so  much  fh)m  compunction  of 
^nscience,  as  from  a  keen  sense  of  de- 
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tree  was  good  for  food,  and  that  it  was  pleasant  to  the 
eyes,  and  a  tree  desirable  to  behold,  she  took  of  its  fruit, 
and  ate,  and  gave  also  to  her  husband  with  her;  and  he 
ate. — 7.  And  the  eyes  of  them  both  were  opened,  and 
they  knew  that  they  were  naked;   and  they  sewed  fig- 


cency  (ver.  10).  Thongh  they  had  made 
themselves  girdles,  their  feeling  of  shame 
was  not  conquered;  they  still  considered 
themselTes  as  naked  (ver.  10);  they  were 
frightened,  and  concealed  themsdves  at 
the  approach  of  God.  Perfect  garments 
only  appeared  to  suffice  them  (Yer.21> 
So  entirely  had  they  at  once  passed  from 
the  state  of  nature  to  the  state  of  conven- 
tionalism: and  quite  as  suddenly,  the 
transition  from  boyhood  to  manhood 
takes  usually  place  in  every  individual  man. 
Bat  although  this  hashfnlness  happened 
to  be  the  first  result  of  their  newly  ac- 
quired judgment,  it  was  neither  its  only, 
nor  its  most  important  manifestation. 
The  power  of  distinguishing  between  good 
and  evil  applies  to  the  whole  moral  and 
intellectucd  world;  it  is  the  faculty  which, 
more  than  any  other,  impresses  upon  man 
Oie  resemblance  to  God.  Therefore,  the 
first  pair  could  not  longremain  unconscious 
of  their  disobedience;  they  must  soon  feel, 
that  they  had  acted  against  the  express  will 
of  their  beneficent  Creator;  that  they  had 
rebelled  against  His  authority;  and  had 
repaid  ingratitude  for  goodness  and  love. 
Therefore,  the  blush  of  guilt  soon  mingled 
with  that  of  bashfulness,  and  the  worm  of 
remorse  gnawed  at  the  precocious  fruit  of 
knowledge.  The  question  of  God  (in  the 
eleventh  verse)  marks  the  transition  firom 
mere  shame  to  consciousness  of  guilt — 
To  appear  in  a  state  of  nudity  in  the 
temple  was  strictly  forbidden,  and  many 
measures  of  precaution  were  taken  to 
prevent  it;  the  construction  of  the  altars, 
and  the  nature  of  the  priestly  garments 
were  regulated  after  this  consideration 
(see  notes  on  ix.  22,  and  Exod.  xx.  2 1 — 23; 
comp.  Deut.  xxiiL  13—15;  xxv.  11,  12); 
and  heathen  nations  observed  the  same 
customs  of  decency  (^SueUm,,  Tiber.,  58; 
VaL  Max,,  u.  1—7,  15—31). 
It  has  been  pertinaciously  asserted,  that 


the  author  of  our  narrative  understood  by 
the  tree  of  knowledge  one  whose  fruits 
had,  medicinaJfy  or  phfncaUy,  the  power 
of  clearing  and  strengthening  the  intel- 
lect, just  as  the  tree  of  life  had  naturaUy 
the  property  of  prolonging  human  ex- 
istence. We  need  not  point  out  the 
folly  of  such  opinions.  It  requires  but  or- 
dinary attention  to  perceive  that  these  two 
wonderful  trees  belong,  like  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  serpent,  to  the  form  of 
our  narrative;  they  are  used  to  embody 
the  ideas  of  the  Biblical  writer;  they  were 
chosen  because  such  miraculous  trees  were 
familiar  to  the  Hebrews;  they  were,  in 
fact,  not  chosen,  but  retained,  from  the 
many  similar  traditions  of  other  Eastern 
nations  (see  pp.  87, 88).  And  so  uncertain 
are  such  opinions,  that  others  have,  on  the 
contrary,  asserted  that  the  fruit  of  the  tree 
of  knowledge  had  poisonous  qualities,  tend- 
ing, by  a  slow  process,  to  the  dissolution 
of  the  body,  which  was  thus  converted 
into  a  corrupted  organism  I  But  in  order 
to  show  again,  by  a  clear  instance,  the 
**  shoals  and  quick-sands**  of  artificial  in- 
terpretation, it  may  not  be  uninstructivo 
to  sketch,  in  a  few  words,  the  details  of 
this  opinion.  It  is  maintained,  that  God 
addressed  to  man  the  warning  of  a  physi- 
cian;  death  would  be  no  punishment,  but  a 
natural  consequence  of  his  eating  of  the 
poisonous  fruit;  the  tree  of  knowledge  was, 
therefore,  properly  speaking,  a  tree  of 
death  i  but  as,  in  reality,  Adam  and  Eve 
did  not  die  after  having  participated  of  its 
fruits,  God  represented  it  only  as  such  in 
order  to  deceive  and  to  deter  man;  mean 
jealousy  was  his  motive;  and  it  is,  there- 
fore, dear — sit  venia  verbo — that  **  God 
spoke  to  man  an  untruthy  and  that  an  in- 
tentional one**I  {Redslob,  Schoepfungs- 
apolog,  pp.44— 77).  To  such  startling 
absurdities  the  mystic  or  sceptical  in« 
terpretation  of  the  Bible  can  proceed  I 
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leaves  together,  and  made  tliemaelves  girdles. — 8.  And 
they  heard  the  voice  of  the  Lord  God  walking  in  the 
garden  in  the  cool  of  the  day:  and  Adam  and  his  wife  hid 
themselves  from  the  Lord  God  among  the  trees  oi  the 
garden.  9.  And  the  Lord  God  called  to  the  man,  and 
said  to  him,  Where  art  thou?  10.  And  he  said,  I  heard 
Thy  voice  in  the  garden,  and  I  was  afraid,  because  I  am 
naked;   and  I  hid  myself.     11.  And  He  said,  Who  told 


This  exposition  contains  almost  as  many 
misrepresentation  and  errors  as  it  utters 
assertions;  **  He  commanded" (ii.  16 :  IV^I) 
is  never  the  prescription  of  a  medical  ad- 
viser, bat  the  exhortation  and  order 
of  the  master  or  the  father;  it  is  an  in- 
vention to  say,  that  the  fruit  is,  in  itself, 
represented  as  poisonous;  death  is  not  the 
natural,  but  the  moral  result  of  the  enjoy- 
ment; and  the  meaning  is,  that  man,  when 
he  eats  of  it,  \nll  become  mortal  Bat  it 
is  saperfluons  to  pursue  such  labyrinths  of 
sophisms,  which  equally  defy  reason  and 
the  scriptural  statements.  It  may  suffice 
to  add,  that  the  same  author  believes  it  to 
he  expressed  in  the  text,  that  God  was 
compelled  to  say  that  untruth,  in  order  to 
maintain  His  superiority;  that  He  would 
have  had  no  objection,  if  man  had  led  an 
endless  life  of  happiness;  but  that  His 
envy  could  not  allow  him  the  much  higher 
privilege  of  intelligence;  that  man  was 
originally  not  at  all  intended  to  propagate 
himself;  that  Adam  and  Eve  were  destined 
as  the  only  and  eternal  representatives  of 
the  human  species,  but  that  Eve  bore 
children  in  consequence  of  the  curse  and 
of  sin;  that  the  serpent,  also,  was  expelled 
from  Eden  because,  formerly  living  on 
trees,  he  abused  the  knowledge  of  plants, 
which  he  had  thus  acquired!  We  have 
introduced  these  phantasms  as  a  specimen 
of  the  many  visionary  interpretations  to 
which  we  have  constantly  to  submit  in  the 
progress  of  our  researches,  but  which  we 
could  not,  without  deserved  reproach,  in- 
flict upon  the  patience  of  our  readers. 

Philological  Remabks.  —  The  fig- 
tree  (HiXn ;  Ficus  Carica)  is  aboriginal 
in  Western  Asia,  especially  in  Persia, 
Syria,  and  Asia  Minor  {Alph,  de  CandoUe, 


Geographic  Botanique,  ii.  p.  919).  It  is 
both  unnecessary  and  incorrect  to  take 
n^Kn  here  as  Pisang-tree  (Masa  Para- 
disiaca),  the  leaves  of  which  certainly 
attain  the  length  of  twelve  and  the  breadth 
of  two  feet  (OAm,  Botan.,  IL  i  708),  but 
which  is  nowhere  designated  by  H^H 
(comp.  CelsiuSf  Hierob.,  ii.  868,  et  seg. ; 
EosettmuOer,  Alterth.,  IV.  i  292).  See 
Homer,  Odyss.,  vi.l28, 129. — Several  ma- 
nuscripts read  ^7{[  instead  of  the  singular 
HTJ^;  and  the  plural  is  also  expressed  in 
several  translations  (the  Sept.,  Vulg., 
Syr.):  but  n}^,  is  here  used  as  a  collective 
noun, "  foliage";  as,  for  instance,  in  P&  i 
8  (7\y*  K?  inTyi);  and  a  change  in  the 
received  reading  is  imneoessary  (compare 
yV  in  ver.  2,  etc). 

»— 1».  God  was  in  familiar  inter- 
course  with  man  in  the  happy  days  of  his 
innocence.  He  was  loved  like  a  father; 
fear  was  unknown;  the  severe  rule,  "no- 
body beholds  God  and  lives,"  did  not  yet 
exist.  As  man  was  scarcely  aware  of  his 
superiority  over  the  animal  creation,  so 
he  was  hardly  impressed  with  that  awe  of 
God  which  the  consciousness  of  His 
grandeur  inspires.  His  eyes  were  not 
yet  opened.  He  knew  neither  pride  nor 
humility.  He  walked  in  simplicity,  care- 
less, but  sure  of  the  right  path.  But  now 
he  was  awakened  to  a  sense  of  daty.  Ho 
cannot  bear  the  presence  of  God;  it  over- 
whelms his  spirit.  He  hears  His  step; 
he  hides  himself;  he  answers  timidly  to 
the  question  of  God;  he  fears  Hb  anger; 
he  tries  to  avert  it,  by  laying  the  fault 
partly  upon  his  wife,  and  partly  upon  God 
Sunset/:  •*  The  woman  whom  thou  gavest 
to  be  with  me,  she  gave  me  of  the  tree, 
and  I  did  eat";  and  Eve,  not  lets  terrified* 
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thee  that  thou  oH  naked?  Hast  thou  eaten  of  the  tree 
whereof  I  oommanded  thee  that  thou  shouldest  not  eat? 
12.  And  the  man  said,  The  woman  whom  thou  gavedt 
io  be  with  rae,  she  gave  me  of  the  tree,  and  I  ate.  18. 
And  the  Lord  God  said  to  the  woman.  What  is  this  that 
thou  hast  done?  And  the  woman  said.  The  serpent  be- 
guiled me,  and  I  ate. — 14.  And  the  Lord  God  said  to 
the  serpent,  Because  thou  hast  done  this,  thou  ahaU  be 


tccuses  the  serpent  as  the  cause  of  the 
transgression.  The  voice  of  conscience 
troabled  for  the  first  time  the  internal 
peace.  The  harmony  of  the  mind  was 
disturbed.— We  abstain  from  developing 
the  manj  and  important  practical  truths 
contained  in  this  narrative;  we  cannot 
wonder  that  many  have  here  abandoned 
themselves  to  the  strains  of  the  preacher; 
it  is,  indeed,  tempting  to  pursue  the  in- 
imitable and  unparalleled  description  of 
the  consequences  of  sin,  the  uneasiness 
and  timidity,  the  cowardice,  the  internal 
Wretchedness  which,  as  a  last  resource, 
impeaches  even  God  as  the  primary  cause 
of  the  offence.  It  is  sufficient  for  us  to 
have  indicated  the  general  course  of  ideas 
which  our  section  suggests,  and  to 
have  pointed  out  the  successive  stages  of 
innocence,  temptation  and  conflict,  sin, 
remorse,  and  punishment,  which  are  re- 
presented by  the  Paradise,  the  serpent,  the 
forbidden  fruit,  the  concealment,  and  the 
curse. — We  remark,  therefore,  but  briefly, 
that  "the  voice  of  God  walking  in  the 
garden"  is  Hb  foot-step  (as  in  1  Ki.  xiv. 
6),  not  His  thunder  (Ps.  xxix.  3—5),  nor 
the  whispering  voice  which  indicates  His 
presence  (1  Eli.  xix.  12);  and  that  the 
"wind  of  the  day"  (Dm  nP)  is  the 
breeze  which,  in  the  East,  generally  re- 
freshes the  evening  air,  and  invites  the 
inhabitants  to  the  walks,  or  the  places  of 
public  meeting  (xix.  1);  it  describes, 
therefore,  the  hours  towards  the  evening 
irb  ^itXivov),  as  "  the  heat  of  the  day" 
(DVn  Din)  designates  the  time  of  noon 
(xviii.  1;  comp.  Cant.  ii.  17).  Those  only 
who  wish  to  kill  the  spirit  by  insisting  upon 
the  letter  wiU  take  offence  at  ihese  fiimiliar 
expressions  with  which  the  Deity  is  here 


mentioned,  and  will  toil  to  spiritualise  and 
^mbolise  them.  This  "sounding  foot* 
step  of  God  "  reminds  us,  perhaps,  more 
strongly  than  any  other  part  of  our  nar- 
rative, that  the  form  and  contents,  language 
and  thought,  must  be  carefully  and  dis- 
tinctly separated. 

14,  1ft.  All  expressions  conspire  to 
prove,  that  the  serpent  is  the  reptile,  not 
an  evil  demon  that  had  assumed  its  shape  i 
it  is  cursed  "  of  all  the  cattle,  and  of  all 
the  beasts  of  the  field";  it "  goes  upon  the 
belly,"  "eats  dust,"  and  "bruises  the 
heels"  of  man.  We  have  already  alluded 
to  this  characteristic  difference  between 
the  Mosaic  and  the  other  Eastern  narra- 
tives on  the  fall  of  man  (see  on  ver.  1). 
If  the  serpent  represented  Satan,  it  would 
be  extremely  surprising  that  the  former  only 
was  cnrsed ;  and  that  the  latter  is  not  even 
mentioned  in  this  chastising  judgment  of 
God,  It  would,  indeed,  be  entirely  at 
variance  with  the  Divine  justice,  for 
ever  to  curse  the  animal  whose  shape  it 
had  pleased  the  evil  one  to  assume.  But 
it  is  most  remarkable  to  add,  that  later 
Hebrew  writers  also  speak  of  this  serpent 
as  the  Satan;  thus  we  read,  in  the  Wisdom 
of  Solomon  (ii.  23,24):  "For  God  has 
created  man  for  imi>eEishable  existence, 
and  made  Him  after  the  imago  of  His 
own  being.  But  by  the  envy  of  Satan 
death  came  into  the  world ;  and  it  befalls 
all  those  who  belong  to  him."  Satan  is 
frequently  called  "the  first  serpent" 
(pDTpn  KTljn);  the  Samaritan,  text 
reads  here  liar  instead  of  serpent  (KTID  for 
BTIJ);  and  the  same  notion  occurs  re- 
peatedly in  the  New  Testament  (so  dis- 
tinctly in  John  viii.  44;  Revel,  xii.  9;  xx. 
2),  and  in  later  Jewi^  writings.    Thus, 
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cursed  among  all  cattle,  and  among  every  beast  of  tHe 
field  i  upon  thy  belly  shalt  thou  go,  and  dust  shalt  thou 


while  the  common  oriental  tradition  con- 
cerning the  tempter  was  designedly 
abandoned  in  the  Pentateuch,  it  was  re- 
sumed in  later  times,  and  seems  to  have 
passed  into  a  general  belieC  Bat  this 
apparently  strange  fact  offers  no  real 
difficulty,  it  involves  no  retrogressive  step 
in  the  religious  notions.  The  Satan  of 
the  later  Biblical  and  apocryphal  writers 
is  not  identical  with  the  Ahnman  of  the 
Persians;  the  latter  is  frequently,'  by  way 
of  adaptation,  designated  by  the  former 
^inme;  but  this  proves  no  internal  iden- 
tity of  both.  Ahriman  is  the  enemy  of  a 
rival  god,  Ormuzd;  Satan  is  only  the 
tempter  of  man ;  the  former  is  the  creator 
of  evil,  the  latter  merely  the  embodiment 
of  the  evil  propensities  lurkdng  in  the 
human  heart;  the  former  is  a  deity,  the 
latter  only  an  instrument  of  the  Divine 
will;  from  Ahriman  proceed  all  the  irre- 
gularities in  nature;  the  hurricane,  the 
earthquake,  and  the  fatal  comet,  the  blast 
which  destroys  the  crops,  and  the  terrible 
wind  which  spreads  pestilence,  are  all 
his  creatures;  but  the  God  of  Israel  rules 
in  the  hurricane  as  in  the  zephyr;  He 
sends  famine  and  plenty,  blessing  and 
curse,  according  to  His  wisdom;  and 
whatever  He  sends  is  the  emanation  of 
His  love;  and  "all  dbcord  is  harmony 
not  understood."  Equally  striking  is  the 
difference  between  Satan  and  the  evil  de- 
mons of  other  Eastern  religions.  If  Satan, 
therefore,  is  represented  as  having  caused 
the  fall  of  man,  this  is  no  step  towards 
heathen  notions;  but  is  only  the  embo- 
diment of  the  former  ideas  in  their  natural 
development.  This  embodiment  would 
have  been  dangerous  in  the  earlier  times, 
when  the  Israelites  were  still  wavering  in 
their  faith,  when  the  separation  of  mono- 
theism from  paganism  was  still  weak  and 
recent,  and  the  serpent  Satan  might  have 
been  by  many  identified  with  the  serpent 
Ahriman:  therefore  the  Pentateuch  did 
not  introduce  Satan.  But  this  could  not 
be  injurious  in  periods  when  paganism  had 
been  long  and  completely  extirpated,  and 


when  no  danger  of  a  relapse  into  dualistic 
systems  could  be  apprehended:  therefore 
later  writers  had  no  reason  to  avoid  men- 
tioning Satan,  whose  perfect  subordination 
to  the  omnipotent  will  of  God  was  a  deep 
and  universal  conviction  (see  Job  i.  12; 
ii.6). 

€k>d  announces  with  rigour  the  punish- 
ment of  the  serpent,  which,  by  cunning 
temptation,  had  roused  and  instigated  man 
to  be  disobedient  to  God  O^K^C^n,  ver.13). 
First  a  general  malediction  is  pronounced : 
the  serpent  shall  be  cursed  alone  of  all 
the  beasts.  While  the  other  animab  re- 
mained in  the  same  state  in  which  they 
had  lived  in  Paradise,  the  serpent  was 
doomed  to  suffer  a  degradation  and 
wretchedness  which  should  make  it  a 
horror  and  a  warning  to  the  whole  crea- 
tion. For  three  other  maledictions  are 
added:  the  serpent  shall  go  upon  the 
belly,  shall  eat  dust,  and  shall  live  in  a 
perpetual  enmity  with  the  seed  of  woman 
(nyit),  whose  happiness  it  had  just 
wickedly  destroyed.  We  must,  therefore, 
suppose  that  our  author  represented  to 
himself,  previous  to  the  curse,  a  time 
when  the  serpent  was  not  affected  with 
those  debasing  qualities;  and  the  pro- 
phets declare  that,  in  the  time  of  the 
Messiah,  when  concord  will  be  restored  be- 
tween man  and  beast,  **  the  onljf  food  of 
the  serpent  will  be  dust**  (Isai.  Ixv.  25).  It 
was  then  believed,  that  in  a  remote  future 
the  nature  of  the  reptile  would  again  be 
changed,  but  only  in  so  far  as  not  to 
destroy  the  general  peace  in  nature,  and 
the  undisturbed  happiness  of  man;  just 
as  even  the  wolf  would  then  no  more  tear 
the  lamb,  and  the  lion  would  eat  straw 
like  the  ox;  the  beasts  of  prey  will  as- 
sume a  harmless  and  unsanguinary  dis- 
position: but  as  the  serpent  was  the  cause 
of  its  own  degradation,  as  it  sinned  before 
man,  it  was  deemed  but  just  that  it  should 
retain  a  mark  of  its  humiliation,  even 
after  the  restoration  of  the  bliss  of  Para- 
dise. We  need,  therefore,  here  not  sup- 
pose an  allusion    to    the    fable  of  the 
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eal  all  the  days  of  thy  life:     15.  And  I  will  put  enmity 
between  thee  and  the  woman,  and  between  thy  seed  and 


infernal  dragon  of  the  ancient  Persians, 
the  impure  Asmogh,  which  was  repre- 
sented with  two  feet;  or  to  the  winged 
grjph  of  the  Indians,  which  was  used  as 
a  sacred  emblem.— The  great  scantiness 
of  food  on  which  the  serpents  can  sabaist, 
gave  rise  to  the  belief  entertained  bjr 
many  Eastern  nations,  and  referred  to  in 
several  Biblical  allasions,  that  the/  eat 
dost  (comp.  Mich«  vii.  17;  IsaL  Ixt.  25; 
Silius  ItaUcuSf  viL  449,  *'  ferventi  pastus 
arena** ;  see  Boc/iart,  Hieroz.  i.  4 ;  Roberts^ 
Ulostrations  of  Scripture,  p.  7);  whilst 
the  Indians  beliered  them  to  feed  apon 
wind.  In  many  Eastern  religions  the 
extirpation  of  the  reptiles,  and  especiallj 
of  the  serpents,  was  enjoined  as  an  im- 
portant duty;  among  the  Persians  it  was 
considered  as  eqaivalent  to  the  war  for 
Ormnzd*  and  against  Ahriman;  and  the 
most  sacred  festival  was  consecrated  to 
this  *•  destruction  of  evil**  {Herod  1 140); 
the  Hindoos  celebrated  similar  great 
feasts  for  the  same  purpose,  and  in  Cash- 
mere solemn  sacrifices  were  offered  for  the 
annihilation  of  the  serpents  {Frank, 
Vyasa,  p.  189>  Thus  the  open  "  enmity 
between  man  and  serpent**  recurs  in  the 
whole  Orient;  it  is  everywhere  impressed 
wiUi  a  religious  character;  it  bears  a 
hidden  symbolical  meaning;  it  is  the 
combat  either  against  the  tempter,  or 
against  the  prince  of  eviL  The  propriety 
of  selecting  just  that  reptile  for  such  pur- 
pose has  been  made  more  manifest  by  the 
scientific  study  of  zoology.  It  is  agreed 
that  the  organism  of  the  serpents  is  one  of 
extreme  degradation;  their  bodies  are 
lengthened  out  by  the  mere  vegetative 
repetitions  of  the  vertebrae;  like  the 
worms,  they  advance  only  by  the  ring-like 
scutes  of  the  abdomen,  without  fore  or 
hinder  limbs;  though  they  belong  to  the 
latest  creatures  of  the  animal  kingdom, 
they  represent  a  decided  retrogression  in 
in  the  scale  of  beings  (comp.  Hugh  MUler, 
Testim.  of  the  Bocks,  pp.  82—85). 

PuiLOLOOiCAL  Remarks. — We  must 
take  ]0  in  /3D  in  its  original  meaning  of 


separation,  **  diflfbrent  from  all,**  or  "  dis- 
tinguished and  segregated  from  all,**  as  in 
Judg.  T.  24.  The  signification  **  more  than 
all  the  beasts,'*  would  imply  a  curse  against 
the  other  animals  also,  which  our  text 
neither  mentions  nor  implies ;  and  **  cursed 
or  detested  by  all  the  beasts,'*  is  forced, 
and  would  weaken  the  emphasis  of  those 
words. — "He  (the  offspring  of  woman) 
shall  bruise  QDIC^)  thy  head,  and  thou 
Shalt  bruise  ODDIfi^fl)  his  heel**  The 
general  meaning  of  ^)^  is  certain,  beyond 
a  doubt;  most  of  the  ancient  translations 
render  it  by  crushing ;  the  Targum  Onk. 
and  Jon.  express  T\TO,  in  Deut.  ix.  21,  by 
n&fi^,  and  nSl^  ih  (a  contrite  heart),  in 
Ps.  li  19  by  ^&e^  ihi  the  passage  (Job 
ix.  17)  ^^&lt^  niye^S  signifies  undoubt- 
edly: "  He  annihilates  me  in  a  tempest"; 
and  the  obscure  phrase  (Ps.  oxxxix.  11), 
^JD16^  "^Cn  does  not  justify  us  in  taking 
f\)l£^  in  the  sense  of  ^tW  (or  ^B'^),  to 
attack,  to  lay  an  ambush  (Sept  r^p^^cc; 
Onkel.  "1C3){  for  the  second  part  of  our 
passage,  3pP  OBIE^fl  tlDK),  does  not 
comp^  us  to  suppose  an  indistinct  mean- 
ing of  ^M2^,  since  the  serpent  does  not 
exactly  Ifruue  the  heel  of  man;  this  yerb 
is  used  in  its  proper  sense  in  the  first 
part,  and  is,  in  the  second,  applied  in  the 
same  sense  by  a  kind  of  zeugma  (comp. 
Exod.  XX.  15);  and  the  same  verb  seems 
designedly  chosen  to  express  that  the 
enmity  is  mutual,  that  it  is  equally  in- 
tense and  equally  deadly  on  both  sides; 
and  that  the  familiarity  through  sin  is 
followed  by  a  corresponding  and  glowing 
hatred.  It  is,  therefore,  not  to  be  ap- 
proved if  the  Vulgate,  the  Syriac,  Saadiah, 
the  Persian  and  others,  change  the  yerb 
in  both  parts  (the  former  using  conteret 
and  insidiabitur);  or  if  it  is  urged,  with  a 
particular  stress,  that  the  head  of  the  ser- 
pent, but  only  the  heel  of  roan  is  menaced; 
the  injury  is,  in  both  cases,  considered 
mortal;  but  as  the  serpent  is  condemned 
to  "  go  on  its  belly,**  it  can  naturally  only 
attack  that  part  of  man  which  touches 
the  ground;  but  from  the  feet  the  fiual 
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her  seed;  it  shall  bruise  thy  head,  and  thou  shalt  braise 
its  heel. — 16.  To  the  woman  He  said,  I  will  indeed  mul- 
tiply thy  pain  and  thy  conception;  in  pain  shalt  thou 
bring  forth  children,  but  thy  desire  shaU  be  to  thy  hus- 
band, and  he  shall  rule  over  thee. — 17.  And  to  the  man 


poison  rashes  through  the  whole  system, 
till  it  reaches  the  springs  of  life.— ^IW 
is  naturally  followed  hj  the  accusativus 
Graecu9f  expressing  the  part  on  which 
the  injury  is  inflicted  (comp.  xvii.  26; 
Ps.  iii.  8,  etc.). — The  Targnra  Jonathan 
renders  the  fifteenth  verse  thus:  **  And  I 
shall  put  enmity  between  thee  and  be* 
tween  the  woman,  between  thy  seed  and 
her  seed ;  and  it  will  be,  when  the  children 
of  the  woman  observe  the  commandments 
of  the  Law,  that  they  will  tread  thee  on 
thy  head,  and  when  they  forsake  the 
commandments  of  the  Law,  thou  wilt  be 
able  to  bite  them  in  their  heels;  but  they 
will  be  healed,  and  thou  wilt  not  be 
healed;  find  they  will,  in  the  days  of  the 
Messiah,  be  able  to  make  a  bruise  with  the 
heel."  The  Targum  Jerusalem  offers  a 
similar  paraphrase.  In  the  New  Testa- 
ment this  symbolical  interpretation  is  re- 
peatedly giren.  Christ  is  the  **seed  of 
woman"  (GaL  iv.  4);  the  serpent  is  the 
dcYil,  or  the  sinful  works  perpetrated 
through  him  (I  John  iiL  8) ;  in  the  fulness 
of  time,  God  sends  forth  Christ  (GaL  vr. 
4),  *•  to  destroy,  by  his  death,  the  devil, 
who  had  the  power  of  death "  (Heb.  iL 
14),  or  "  to  bruise  Satan  under  the  feet " 
(Kom.  xvi.  20). — Our  passage  is  hence 
called  the  •*  first  promise,"  or  "prot- 
evangelium."  The  present  editions  of  the 
Vulgate  read  •*  ipm  conteret  caput  tuum," 
the  feminine  referring  to  the  Virgin  Mary, 
which  alteration,  however,  is  not  justified. 
Some  expositors  have  attempted  a  middle 
course  with  regard  to  the  meaning  of  the 
serpent  They  observe,  that  Satan  assumed 
the  form  of  this  animal;  therefore  the 
curse  is  not  directed  against  itself,  but  is 
symbolically  pronounced  against  Satan, 
'*  who  should  never  rise  from  the  degraded 
state  which  he  had  assumed  to  tempt 
man."  But  it  is  unnecessary  to  observe, 
that  such  explanation  is  in  no  way  coun- 


tenanced by  the  tenor  of  the  text  (see  on 
rer.  1). 

M.  Afi  the  woman  sinned  before  man, 
judgment  was  pronounced  over  her  first 
She  also  suffers  a  threefold  curse:  ago- 
nising pain  in  her  travail,  yet  the  conti- 
nued desire  to  her  husband;  and  subordi- 
nation under  his  will  and  his  authority.  The 
two  first  imprecations,  considered  in  con- 
nection, might  indeed  be  called  a  curse. 
Why  should  the  woman,  after  the  first 
sad  experience,  so  eageriy  wish  to  renew 
the  acute  torments  of  parturition? 
Nature  must  have  implanted  in  her  a 
desire  stronger  than  the  vehemence  of 
pain.  It  is  this  strange  arrangement  of 
nature  which  occupied  the  reflection  of 
many  ancient  writers;  and  our  text  re- 
presents it  as  the  consequence  of  dis- 
obedience, and  as  apunishment  Sensuality 
is  the  beginning  of  sin,  and  the  increased 
violence  of  the  passion  is  its  chastisement 
— Althou^  in  general,  childbirth  is,  in 
the  Bast,  and  especially  for  women  who 
work  much  m  the  open  air,  considerably 
easier  than  in  more  northern  climes  (see 
notes  on  Exod.  L  19),  it  is  frequently  most 
painful,  and  not  seldom  fatal,  so  that  « 
heart-rending  cry  of  despair  and  anguish 
is,  in  Biblical  language,  compared  with 
the  cry  of  a  woman  in  travafl  (comp* 
Isai.  xiii.  8,  xxi.  8;  Gen.  xxxv.  16—19;  I 
Sam.  iv.  20). — The  third  punishment  of 
woman  is  her  subjection  under  the  will 
of  her  husband,  who  shaU  be  **her  master" 
(7P3),  and  who  shall  "rule  over  her." 
She  had  before  been  his  equal,  she  was  a 
part  of  him;  butshebecamethecauseof  his 
fall ;  she  was,  therefbre,doomed  to  obey  him, 
since  she  had  disobeyed  God.  Tliat  this 
dependence  of  the  woman  was,  among  the 
Hebrews,  never  of  a  degrading  or  rigor- 
ous character,  we  have  attempted  more 
fully  to  prove  in  another  place  (sec  notes 
on  Exod.  pp.  370, 371).    But  exactly  the 
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He  said^  Because  thou  hast  hearkened  to  the  voice  of  thy 
wife,  and  hast  eaten  of  the  tree  of  which  I  commanded 
thee,  sajing,  Thou  shalt  not  eat  of  it:  cursed  be  the 
ground  for  thy  sake;  in  pain  shalt  thou  eat  of  it  all  the 
days  of  thy  life;     18.  And  thorns  and  thistles  shall  it 


same  notions  are  theoretically  enjoined  in 
the  New  Testament.  The  wives  are  em- 
phatically commanded  **  to  submit  them- 
selves under  their  husbands,  as  to  the 
Lord;  for  the  husband  is  the  head  of  the 
wife**  (Ephes.  v.  22,  23);  the  woman  was 
created  for  the  man  (1  Corinth,  xi.  9); 
she  is  commanded  to  be  under  obedience 
(I  Corinth,  xiv.  S4;  comp.  Momu  ix.  3). 
The  New  Testament  is,  perhaps,  even 
more  rigorous  than  the  Old;  for  whilst  it 
commands  the  woman  **  to  learn  in  silence 
with  all  subjection,  but  not  to  teach,  nor  to 
usurp  authority  over  the  man,  but  to  be 
in  silence"  (1  Timoth.  11 11, 12X  she  was, 
in  the  Old  Testament,  admitted  to  the 
highest  oflSce  of  teaching,  that  of  pro- 
phets, as  Miriam,  Deborah,  and  Huldah. 
Our  text  is,  therefore,  far  from  making 
man  the  tyrant  of  his  wife,  but  designs 
him  as  her  protector  and  superior  adviser, 

Philoixmigal  Bbma¥hi>.  —  Accord- 
iug  to  the  explanation  above  given,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  take  l^ini  "PUVP  as 
one  notion  (or  Hendiadys,  Gsssn.,  Lehrg. 
p.  854):  '^I  shall  multiply  the  pain  of 
thy  coHcq>ti(m**i  it  is  by  far  more  em- 
phatical  to  leave  these  words  in  the  same 
distinction  as  in  the  original  text,  and  to 
take  the  fdlowing  part  oi  the  verse  as  an 
explanation :  **  Thy  pains  and  thy  con- 
ception shall  be  multiplied;  ybr  in  pains 
shalt  thou  bring  forth  children,  and  tby 
desire  shall  be  to  thy  husband";  so  that 
both  **  the  pains  "  and  ^  the  conception  ** 
have  a  corresponding  explanation.  HplSS^n 
is  desire  (like  iv.  7;  Cant.  viL  llXnot 
poMftr  or  domimom  (as  the  Vulgate  and 
later  interpreters  render). 

19 — !•.  Man  was  from  the  beginning 
intended  to  work;  he  was  placed  in  F^ 
radise  to  keep  and  to  cultivate  it:  but  the 
toil  and  exhaustion  of  labonr  were  the 
baneful  consequences  of  man's  sin ;  he  was 
doomed  to  eat  its  produce  wkh  pain ;  or- 


dinaiy  attention  was  now  no  more  suffi- 
cient The  gpreat  physical  difficulties 
diminished  his  spiritual  dignity.  His  time 
and  his  strength  were  henceforth,  in  a 
great  measure,  absorbed  by  the  material 
cares  of  a  toilsome  life.  His  mind  was 
curbed  under  the  weight  of  bodily  fatigue. 
The  serene  calmness  of  his  soul  was 
clouded  by  slavish  hardship.  He  had  at- 
tained the  Divine  £scidty,  but  the  drudgery 
of  his  life  prevented  him  either  from  en- 
joying or  from  developing  it.  This  is  the 
CKTM  of  labour.  And  it  seems  to  be  re« 
peated  with  emphasis:  **thou  art  dust" 
not  a  god  as  thou  hadst  vainly  hoped  to 
become  (ver.l9);  the  body  is  dissolved, 
though  the  imperishable  spirit  soars  up  to 
Him  who  has  given  it.  Thus,  our  narra- 
tive explains  or  accounts  for  the  difficulties 
of  agriculture,  which  make  life  a  perpetual 
struggle  with  r^mgnaot  elements:  ^In 
the  sweat  <^  thy  face  thou  shalt  eat  ^stuT 
(Urh ),  not  **  ti(y  bread" ;  for,  hitherto,  man 
had,  without  care  and  without  trouble, 
lived  on  the  beautiful  fruits  of  Eden. 
Erequently,  all  the  laborious  exertions  of 
the  husbandman  are  lost;  his  anxiety  is 
repaid  with  disappointment^  he  hopes 
that  ''his  vineyard  will  bring  forth 
grapes,  and  it  produces  wild  grapes,*'  and 
oftcm  even  **  briers  and  thorns  '*  (IsaL  v.  2, 
6);  his  field  bears  ^'thistles  instead  of 
wheat,  and  cockle  instead  of  barley**  (Job 
xxxii.  40); — in  a  word,  the  curse  of  Qod 
rests  on  the  earth  (comp.  Sirach  viL  16), 
Instead  of  eating  the  more  nutritious  pro- 
duce of  the  corn-crops,  he  will  often  be 
compelled  to  be  satisfied  with  **  the  herb 
of  the  fiekL";  this  akme  will  remain  to  him 
from  the  former  blessing,  as  obtainable 
with  less  toil  and  exertion  (i.  29);  nor  will 
he,  expelled  from  the  garden,  find  so  many 
fruit-trees  furnishing  a  delicioos  and  abun- 
dant food.  It  was  only  by  the  proclama- 
tion of  the  fourth  ooramandment  that  the 
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bring  forth  to  thee;  and  thou  shalt  eat  the  herb  of  the 
field;  19.  In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  breads 
till  thou  retumest  to  the  ground ;  for  out  of  it  wast  thou 


panting  exertion  was  partially  reliered ;  it 
limited  labonr  to  six  days  of  the  week; 
the  serenth  day  was  restored  to  perfect 
rest;  it  recalls  the  pure  happiness  of  Pa- 
radise; it  does  not  share  the  curse  of  the 
working  days ;  it  is  devoted  to  the  mind  and 
its  elevation.  The  Decalogue  is  an  eman- 
ation of  love  as  well  as  of  wisdom ;  it  is  a 
harbinger  both  of  truth  and  of  peace. — 
The  life  of  the  man  is  one  of  "pain" 
CjUVy),  like  that  of  woman  (ver.  16); 
their  punishment  is  equal  in  intensity;  but 
it  is  very  widely  diflerent,  in  character, 
fh>m  that  of  the  serpent.  And  this  leads 
us  to  the  principal  idea  of  our  section, 
which  has  now  been  developed  in  almost 
its  whole  extent  The  serpent  was  de- 
graded, the  human  pair  was  ennobled  by 
the  glory  of  intelligence;  the  former  was 
pressed  down  nearer  to  the  earth,  it  was 
condemned  to  go  upon  the  belly;  the  latter 
rose  heavenwards  on  the  youthful  wing^ 
of  the  mind;  the  one  eats  dust,  the  other 
became  capable  of  imbibing  the  dew  of 
eternal  truth.  Thus,  man  has  made  a  gi- 
gantic step  beyond  the  limited  sphere  of 
his  primitive  existence.  But,  although  he 
has  not  actually  lost  his  innocence,  he  has 
ventured  upon  a  path  where  it  is  difficult 
and  almost  impossible  not  to  risk  it  He 
has  gained  the  liberty  of  choice,  but  that 
choice  may  be  fatal;  he  has  become  the 
master  of  his  destiny,  but  he  may  there- 
by become  the  author  of  his  destruction. 
This  is  the  punishment  and  the  curse. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  Cicero,  also,  treats 
emphatically  of  this  double  influence  of 
reason :  **  we  act  right  by  the  aid  of  reason, 
but  we  also  err  through  it;  the  former  is 
only  the  case  with  a  few,  and  rarely;  the 
latter  fi^uently,  and  by  most  persons;  so 
that  it  might  have  been  better,  if  the  im- 
mortal gods  had  bestowed  on  man  no  reason 
at  all,  than  to  grant  it  attended  with  such 
fatal  results'* (De  Nat.  Deor.  iii.  27  —30).— 
VirgQ  describes  the  tmsition  fiiom  the 
golden  age  to  that  of  heavy  toil  and  degra- 


dation with  features  remarkably  similar  to 
those  of  our  text:  '*  Jupiter  infused  the 
noxious  poison  into  the  horrid  serpents;  he 
shook  the  honey  from  the  leaves,  and  re- 
strained the  wine  which  flowed  eveiy^'here 
in  rivulets,  that  experience,  aided  by  reflec- 
tion, might  gradually  work  out  the  various 
arts,  and  seek  in  furrows  the  blade  of  com. 
Toilsome  labonr  (labor  imprcbus^  and 
necessity  combating  with  difficulties,  sur- 
mounted every  obstacle.  Ceres  first  taught 
mortals  to  turn  the  ground  with  steeL  But 
soon  labour  was  enhanced  for  the  produc- 
tion of  com,  when  noxious  mildew  con- 
sumed the  stalks,  and  the  unprofitable  this- 
tle infested  the  fields.  The  crops  of  com 
die;  a  prickly  wood  succeeds, burs  and  cal- 
throps;  and,  amidst  the  shinuig  fields,  un- 
happy darnel  and  barren  wild  oats  bear 
sway"(Georg.,i.l29— 159).— Many  other 
passages  in  Greek  and  Roman  writers  de- 
scribe the  wearisome  toil  to  which  the  life 
of  man  is  doomed;  they  are  all  variations 
of  those  poetical  verses  in  Job:  **  Indeed, 
drudgery  \&  the  lot  of  man  upon  earth; 
and  like  the  dajs  of  a  hireling  are  his  days'* 
(viL  L;  comp.  Ewipid^  HippoL,  189, 190: 
HcLQ  3*  bBvvfipbQ  filoQ  itvBpiSunav^  Kohts 
lart  icStnav  ivaircofeici  see  Pindar,  Pyth., 
V.  71;  XenopA.,  Mem.,  II.  i.  28;  HonU^ 
Sat,  I.  ix.  59).  But  even  these  heathen 
authors  had  already  a  dim  notion  of  the 
dignity  of  labour;  they  understood, 
that  work  exercises  the  mind,  and  leads 
to  inventions;  that  it  engages  the  thoughts, 
find  shields  them  against  idle  reveries; 
that  it  invigorates  the  heart,  and  keeps  it 
aloof  from  corraption  and  effeminacy  (see, 
especially,  VirgUf  Georg,  i  121—124). 
Thus  is  Just  the  punishment  of  sin,  a 
weapon  against  it;  labour  was  the  conse- 
quence of  past  transgression,  but  it  was 
destined  to  avert  it  for  the  future:  wisdom 
had  been  acquired;  and  purity  might  be 
preserved  by  submitting  to  the  price  for 
which  it  was  obtained.  The  wonnd  bad  be- 
come necessary  by  manV  disobedience ;  hvX 
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taken :  for  dust  thou  art,  and  to  dust  thou  shalt  return.— 
20.  And  the  man  called  his  wife^s  name  Eve;  for  she 
became  the  mother  of  all  living. — 21.  And  the  Lord  God 


It  18  a  wound  which  restores  better  health. 
These  are,  with  a  beantifiil  expression  of 
Gregoiy  the  Great,  ••the  bitter  arrows 
from  the  genUe  hand  of  Ood."-^  Bnt  oor 
passage  teaches  ns  farther,  that  man, 
thongh  destined  to  role  oyer  nature,  must 
yet  humble  himself  before  God ;  that  he  at 
once  commands  and  obeys;  and  that  in  the 
feeling  of  thegoyemor  he  must  not  forget 
the  submissiyeness  of  the  child.  This  is 
another  side  of  his  twofold  character. 

Fhilologigal  Rbmabka.  ~  nO*1K  is 
here  properly  used;  for  it  is  the  word 
constantly  employed  with  regard  to  cul- 
ture and  fertility  of  the  soil;  therefore  is 
HDIK  C^K  agriculturist,  husbandman  (ix. 
20),  whereas  n*1K^  t^K  is  huntsman  (xxy. 
87);  fl^  would  here  be  impossible  (comp. 
Credner,  on  Joel,  p.  121).'~The  earth  shall 
be  cursed  1113^3  **on  account  of  thee" 
(so  the  Samarit,  AquiL,  OnkeL,  Saad., 
and  others);  the  iniquity  of  man  has 
changed  the  former  more  generous  nature 
of  the  earth  (comp.  IsaL  xxiy.3— 7); 
some  ancient  translators  render  "^^llSyi 
(see  iv.  12);  so  the  Septuagint  (iv  ro?c 
ipyoiQ  ffov),  Symmachus,  and  Vulgate  (m 
opere  tuo),  Bnt  this  cannot  induce  us  to 
question  the  correctness  of  the  received 
reading.  — TT»T1  flp  (comp.  Hos.  x.  8) 
Sjrnonymous  with  H^l  TDB^  (Isai.  v.  6; 
yit23).— The  Septuagint  translates  mm 
with  rpipoXoc,  which  is  a  kind  of  thistle 
(Tribulus  terrestris),  land-calthropM  (see 
VirgU,  Georg.,  i  153;  Ovid^  Metam.,  xiii. 
803).  Onkelos  and  Jonathan  render  )nCM 
(thorns).  Comp.  CMua^  EGerob.,  iL  128 
—137.— rt?l  sweat,  like  MJ  (Ezek.xUy. 
18). — About  the  double  nature  of  man, 
see  on  i.  26. 

se.  The  very  curse  which  God  had 
pronounced  against  the  woman  reminded 
Adam  that  she  was  dear  to  him  in  more 
than  one  respect.  She  was  not  only  his 
companion,  the  partner  of  his  life,  but  she 
was  destined  to  become  the  mother  of  his 
children,  in  whom  he  would  feel  his  own 


existence  renewed,  who  would  bear  his 
likeness,  and  be  the  links  which  were  to 
connect  him  with  the  remotest  posterity. 
She  was  to  him,  at  first,  only  ••  a  woman** 
(HK^),  orpart  of  man ;  nowhewas  induced 
to  change  this  general  appellatiye  designa- 
tion for  the  significant  and  more  specific 
name,  **themotherof  allliying^  (nin,Eye). 
Thus,  a  double  bond  of  affection  tied  him 
to  his  wife;  she  was  the  solace  of  the  pre- 
sent, and  the  pledge  of  the  future.  The 
fall  had  not  weakened  but  strengthened 
their  conjugal  lore.  The  wife  was,  indeed, 
the  only  treasure  which  Adam  took  with 
him  from  Paradise  into  the  desert  of  life, 
to  remind  him  of  a  more  than  earthly 
happiness.  Although  she  had  just  been 
the  cause  of  death,  he  called  her  the  •*  life- 
giying;**  for  through  her  the  genera^ 
tions  of  man  are  eternal,  although  the  in* 
diyiduals  pass  away.  He  had  giyen  her  a 
name;  and  thus  claimed  and  manifested 
his  superiority  oyer  her. 

Fhilolooical  Rbmaxxs.  —  T\^  is 
identical  with  n^n,  wherefbre  the  Septua- 
gint express  it  by  Zmii;  so  is  the  root  TWT\ 
sometimes  used  instead  of  TV*T\  (xxyii.  29; 
Job  xxxyii.  6). 

SI.  Since  garments  had  now  become 
necessary  by  the  aroused  feeling  of  shame, 
Grod  Himself  prepared  them,  and  clothed 
the  first  parents.  Although  He  was  forced 
to  punish  them,  His  loye  had  not  ceased. 
His  paternal  care  accompanied  them  to 
the  tumultuous  arena  of  worldly  strife. 
Scarcely  any  primitiye  nation  has  fafled 
to  use  the  skins  of  animals  for  the 
earliest  clothing,  and  none  was  long  defi- 
cient in  the  art  of  preparing  them  skil- 
fully for  conyenience  and  neatness;  the 
PhoBuicians  ascribed  this  inyention  to 
Usous,  and  the  Samojedes,  Esquimaux, 
and  North  American  Indians  are  at  present 
fiunous  for  their  skiU  in  preparing  furs. — 
If  any  proof  were  necessary,  that  animals 
were  belieyed  to  haye,  in  Paradise  also, 
been  sulject  to  death,  those  ••skins"  would 
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made  to  the  man  and  to  his  wife  garments  of  skins,  and 
clothed  them. — 22.  And  the  Lord  God  said,  Behold,  the 
man  is  become  as  one  of  us,  to  know  good  and  evil :  and 
now,  lest  he  put  forth  his  hand,  and  take  also  of  the  tree 


be  sufficient.  Manj  and  laborioiu  haTS 
been  the  arguments  to  show  that  death 
came  into  the  world  only  after  the  Mi} 
this  doctrine  has  been  considered  one  of 
the  strongest  pillars  of  religion,  and  the 
necessary  basis  of  erery  true  science.  If 
such  an  opinion  were  enforced  by  the  Bible, 
anew  breach  between  faith  and  science 
would  be  caused,  as  great  and  insuperable 
as  any  other  hitherto  discussed.  For,  the 
innumerable  petrifactions  in  the  interior  of 
the  earth  preach  with  a  thousand  tongues 
that  organic  life  was,  by  myriads  of  my- 
riads, destroyed  during  immeasurable  ages 
before  the  existence  of  man ;  and  we  know 
that  the  eating  even  of  vegetable  food  is 
inseparable  from  a  rast  destruction  of 
small  living  beings.  But  this  difficulty 
does  not  exist.  The  Bible  nowhere  asserts, 
that  the  sin  of  Adam  brought  death  upon 
the  animals,  but  oniy  upon  the  human 
race.  The  strictest  comparison  of  all 
analogous  passages  renders  this  indisput- 
able (see  Gen.  ii.  17;  iitS;  Book  of  Wis- 
dom i.  12,  13;  il  23, 24;  xxv.  32;  Bom.  v. 
12—21;  1  Corinth.  XV.  21, 22).  The  ani- 
mals were,  according  to  the  Bible  also, 
never  exempt  from  death.  It  nowhere 
teaches  clearly  that  the  organization  of  the 
animals,  like  that  of  man,  has  been  altered 
and  depraved  by  the  fall;  though  we  must 
admit  that  it  sometimes  acknowledges  a 
parallel  or  corresponding  change  in  men 
and  beasts  (see  vi.  12, 13);  but  we  need 
certainly  not  to  have  recourse  to  the  mon- 
strous conjectures  that  the  petrified  ani- 
mals in  the  earth  never  enjoyed  real  life; 
that  their  existence  was  only  an  appear- 
ance or  a  dream;  and  that  they  passed 
through  a  merely  somnolent  state!  So 
far  may  piety  stray  from  common  sense, 
if  it  defies  science;  if  it  allows  no  scope  to 
the  intellect;  if  it  thinks  to  feed  one  hu- 
man faculty  on  the  destruction  of  all  the 
rest  (see  note  on  ix.  1^). 
SS— jM.  By  a  guilty  act  had  man  at- 


tained the  godlike  knowledge  of  good  and 
evil;  he  had  thereby  forfeited  the  privilege 
of  eternal  life  originally  designed  for  him. 
But  Paradise,  the  abode  of  perfect  bliss, 
could  not  resound  with  the  agony  of  death. 
It  was,  therefore,  necessary,  that  man 
should  be  expelled  from  thence  for  ever. 
If  he  remained  in  Eden,  he  might  eat  of 
the  fruit  of  life,  and  thus  remove  the 
mortal  condition  which  was  now  his  fate. 
As  he  was  created  immortal,  the  partici- 
pation of  the  tree  of  life  before  the  fall 
had  no  material  influence;  it  gave  only 
that  with  which  he  was  already  furnished. 
But  when  his  sin  had  brought  mortality 
upon  him,  it  was  important,  that  he  should 
be  exiled  from  the  vicinity  of  that  tree;  for 
its  fruit  would  have  been  efiective  in  im- 
parting to  him  that  which  he  no  longer  pos- 
sessed. Man  had  purchased  knowledge  at 
the  expense  of  his  eternity;  both  are  united 
in  God  alone.  But  his  expulsion  was  ne- 
cessary for  another  reason  also.  The  earth 
was  cursed  on  account  of  man;  thorns  and 
thistles  were  to  spring  up  in  the  places  of 
his  labour;  the  sphere  of  his  activity  must, 
therefore,  be  without  the  Paradise;  this 
glorious  abode  could  not  be  converted 
into  fields  disgraced  by  weeds  and  noxious 
herbs.  Paradise,  the  easy  existence  of 
peace  and  delight,  was  for  ever  beyond  the 
scope  and  grasp  of  man.  By  sin,  man 
had  been  deprived  of  many  of  his  former 
privileges;  he  had,  above  all,  forfeited 
life;  and  even  if  he  had  already  tasted 
of  the  tree  of  life,  he  would  not  have 
thereby  conquered  death;  but, in  order  to 
make  this  impossible  for  the  future,  he 
was  withdrawn  from  the  sphere  where  it 
bloomed,  and  matured  its  tempting  fruits 
(see  on  ii.  16, 17).-^  Man  was  not  bom 
without  inteliigence;  even  in  his  infancy 
he  was  infinitely  superior  to  the  rest  of 
creation;  he  had  the  power  of  examining 
the  individual  character  of  all  aninuds, 
and  of  fixing  their  names ;  he  was  even  then 
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of  life,  and  eat,  and  live  for  ever: .  •  .  23.  Therefore  the 
Lord  God  sent  him  away  from  the  garden  of  Eden,  to  till 
the  ground  whence  he  had  been  taken.  24*  So  He  ex- 
pelled the  man;  and  He  placed  in  the  east  of  the  garden 


the  hnage  of  Gk>d;  he  wai  not  without 
**  knowledge,**  bat  he  had  not  the  **  know- 
ledge of  good  and  evil";  he  possessed  the 
instinct  of  reason,  bat  not  the  habit  and 
energy  of  discemmekit;  the  germ  had 
not  yet  emerged;  the  blade  was  yet  an<> 
sheathed. 

So  entirely  did  (}od  exdnde  the  first 
eouple  from  the  garden  of  Eden,  that  He 
placed  the  cherabim  in  the  east  of  it  to 
guard  its  entrance;  a  flaming  sword  shines 
in  their  hands.  The  tree  of  life  is  the 
object  of  their  care.  Wonderful  as  the 
treasure,  are  the  beings  that  watch  oyer  it. 
Thej  are  symbols  of  the  presence  of  God. 
They  were,  in  the  Tabernacle,  represented 
on  the  mercy-seat,  and  God  throned  be- 
tween them.  Here  the  blood  of  atone* 
ment  was  sprinkled,  and  here  Gbd  com- 
muned with  the  priests,  the  instruments 
of  His  revelation.  They  witnessed  the 
expiation  of  sin,  and  looked  down  upon 
the  ark,  which  contained  the  tablets  of 
the  ooTenant  between  Gk)d  and  mankind. 
Mysterious,  as  in  the  Holy  of  Holies,  is 
their  presence  before  the  garden  of  Eden. 
Great  is  the  resemblance  in  both  in- 
stances, but  greater  the  difference.  An 
internal  connection  between  them  is  ob* 
▼ions.  They  guard,  in  both  -cases,  an 
inestimable  boon;  they  are  types  of  the 
proridence  and  proximity  of  God;  and 
they  are  necessary,  on  account  of  the 
sin  of  man.  But  the  Cherabim  of  the 
Paradise  are  the  effects  of  the  alienation 
of  men  from  Gk>d;  those  on  the  mercy- 
seat  symbolise  their  conciliation;  the 
former  guard  a  treasore  which  is  for  erer 
denied  to  man,  the  latter  one  which  was 
proclaimed  to  all  nations  as  their  common 
inheritance;  the  former  are,  therefore, 
armed  with  a  fearful  weapon,  resembling 
the  terrific  flashes  of  lightning,  the  others 
look  lovingly  down  upon  the  ark,  over- 
shadowing it  with  their  protecting  wings; 
the  one  tjfiSf  a  covenant  destroyed,  the 


others  a  covenant  condnded;  and  instead 
of  the  tree  of  life,  of  which  the  one  de- 
priyes  the  human  families,  the  others  point 
to  a  treasure  which  is  also  "a  tree  of  life 
to  those  who  cling  to  if  (I*rov.iii.  18); 
and  instead  of  the  life  on  earth,  which 
was  lost,  a  spiritual  life,  beatifying  the 
heart  and  gladdening  the  soul,  is  pro- 
mised and  granted. 

Philolooioal  Rbmarkb.— One  single 
participation  of  the  tree  of  life  would 
hare  sufficed  to  secure  immortality  on 
earth,  therefore  God  hastened  to  expel 
man.  The  text  does  in  no  way  intimate 
that  its  fruit  was  to  be  eaten  every  time 
after  the  lapse  of  the  ordinary  period  of 
human  life,  when  it  would  have  renewed 
and  prolonged  it  to  the  same  number  of 
years  again;  so  that  the  first  pair  had,  as 
yet,  no  occasion  to  taste  it  (so  Bosen- 
miiller  and  others).  The  opinion  of 
Ebn  Ezra,  that  th)xh  ^H)  means  **  and 
live yor  a  long  period^"  is  perfectly  against 
our  whole  narrative  (see  note  on  Exod. 
xxi.  6).— On  the  words,  '*Man  is  become 
as  one  of  us"  (ver.  22),  see  p.  1 20. — On  the 
probable  form  of  the  Cherubim,  see  our 
Commentary  on  Exodus,  p.  480.  They 
are  certainly  not  here  the  **  angels  of  de- 
struction,'* nor  the  gr3rphs  of  the  Greeks, 
nor  "the  lightning  of  God,**  nor  **the 
thundering  horses**  (equi  tonantcsl),  nor 
the  combustion  or  explosion  of  the  in- 
flammable bitumen  (naphtha),  which 
covers  the  region  round  Babylon  (I), 
nor  volcanic  eruptions;  all  which  opinions 
have  been  ventured. — nSDnflD  2in  is 
the  rapidly  turning  sword,  which  thus 
produces  a  comscant  brilliancy  (comp. 
Exod.ix.24,nnp^nD  IW).— The  Tal- 
mudical  and  Rabbinical  tales  regarding 
Adam,  though  not  always  rendering  the 
sense  of  the  Biblical  narrative,  are  often 
very  beautiful.  It  is  stated,  that  the 
Divine  love  created  the  flrst  men,  al- 
though it  foresaw  their  fall  and  the  sin  of 
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of  Eden  the  Cherubim,  with  the  flame  of  the  coruscant 
sword,  to  guard  the  way  of  the  tree  of  life. 

<heir  descendants^  that  the  Divine  mercy  tired  into  the  seventh  heaven;  that  therebj 

quieted  the  apprehensions  of  the  angels,  man  lost  all  his  most  prccions  privileges; 

by  promising  to  provide  for  all  hnman  that  the  beasts  ceased  to  obey  him;  that 

weakness  and  hnman  misery;  that  Gk>d  he  was  terrified  at  the  voice  of  Ood;  that 

silenced  the  dispate,  which  had  arisea  death  threatened  him  at  every  honr;  that 

about   the   creation    of   man,   between  the  sun  even  shone,  from  that  time,  with 

Grace,  Truth,  Justice,  and    Peace,  by  feebler  light,  and  that  the  planets,  since 

sending  Truth  upon  the  earth,  there  to  then,  complete  their  ori>its  with  greater 

establi^  a  home  among  mankind;  by  diflcnlty^  and  that  all  animals  lost  their 

assuring  them  that  repentance  and  re»  peculiar  perfection.    But  it  is  added,  that 

formation  alone  are  sufficient  for  the  re-  Adam  partially  recovered   his  internal 

demption  of  man;  and  by  implanting  peace  by  sincere  contrition, and  especially 

in  his  mind  the  germ  of  every  perfection,  by  humility  and  by  abnegation  of  all 

It  is,  further,  related,  that  Adam  alone  feelings  of  pride;  the  darkness  of  night, 

was  created,  that  all  nations  might  regard  the  dreariness  of  winter,  distressed  him 

themselves  as  the  children  of  one  father^  no  more;   a&d   as   mankind  had  been 

that  he  was  created  the  huU  that  he  might  cursed  through  Adam,  so  it  would,  by 

be  introduced  on  the  earth  as  its  ruler,  adopting  the  same  means  of  repentance 

as  into  a  finished  palace;  that  Eve  was  and  correction,  unfiEtilingly  be  saved,  which 

formed  out  of  a  concealed  rib,  becanse  would  be  the  time  of  the  Messiah  (comp. 

her  sphere  is  the  domestic  circle^  that  Hamburger,  Qeist  der  Hagada,  p.75-« 

God,  in  consequence  of  Adam's  sin,  re*  85). 


III.— THE  GENERATIONS  BETWEEN  ADAM 
AND  NOAH. 

Cbaftbb  rv.  I.  io  V.  83. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

StrmiABT. — ^Adam  and  Eve  begat  two  sons,  Cain  and  AbeL  The  former  became  a 
husbandman,  the  other  a  shepherd.  Both  offered,  after  a  certain  time,  the  firstlings 
of  their  labour;  but  God  rejected  the  gift  of  Cain,  whilst  He  accepted  that  of 
Abel.  Cain*s  jealousy  was,  by  this  mortification,  enhanced  into  glowing  hatred 
against  his  brother;  God  saw  his  sinister  schemes,  and  forewarned  him  that  offsr- 
ings  are  not  accepted  unless  they  are  accompanied  by  a  benevolent  and  loving  heart. 
The  tumult  in  Cain*s  breast  was  temporarily  silenced;  but  when  he  was  alone  with 
Abel  in  the  field,  his  rankling  envy  overpowered  him,  and  he  killed  his  inno- 
cent brother  (vers.  1—8).  The  justice  of  God  was  not  slow  in  visiting  this  atro- 
cious deed;  Cain  was  declared  an  exile  on  the  earth;  the  soil  which  it  would  be  hia 
lot  to  cultivate  would  be  sterile  and  reluctant;  he  should  not  even  have  the  conso- 
lation of  an  early  death;  and  a  mark  was  given  to  him,  that  nobody  might  kill  him 
(vers.  9 — 15).  He  settled  in  the  east  of  Eden,  in  the  land  of  Nod,  where  he  built 
a  town,  and  called  it  Enoch,  after  his  son  (vers.  16, 17).  The  heads  of  the  follow- 
ing generations  are  Irad,  Mehujael,  and  Lamech.  The  latter  took  two  wives, 
Adah  and  Zillah;  by  the  former  he  became  the  father  of  Jabal,  who  was  a 
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breeder  of  cattle,  and  of  Jabal,  who  was  the  inTentor  of  mnrical  instraments;  aod 
Zillah  bare  to  him  a  danghter,  Naamah,  and  a  son  Tubal-cain,  who  was  skilled  in 
the  manufacture  of  implements  of  iron  and  brass.  In  that  age  the  arts  of  peace 
began  to  flourish,  and  agricultiire  was  improved  (vers.  18^22).  A  personal  incident 
concerning  Lamech,  one  of  great  importance  for  the  laws  of  the  avenging  of  blood, 
is  inserted  (vers.  23,  24).  Eve  also  bare  another  son,  Seth;  he  became  the  father 
of  Enos,  in  whose  time  religious  worship  assumed  a  higher  and  purer  form  (vers. 
25,  26), 

1.  And  Adam  knew  Eve  his  wife;  and  she  conceived, 


1.  Adam  and  Eve  shared  faithfully  the 
miseries  of  exile;  thenr  mutual  love  was 
the  only  reminiscence  of  the  happy 
days  of  Eden ;  a  son  was  the  first  ofl^pring 
of  their  affection;  the  delighted  mother 
exclaimed  with  mingled  feelings  of  grati- 
tude and  pride:  "  1  have  acquired  (^n*3p) 
a  son  with  the  Lord,'*  and  called  him  Cain 
(j^p).  The  '*^mother  of  all  living  *^  had 
begun  to  justify  her  name;  she  had  added 
a  link  to  the  chain  of  human  generations; 
the  first  germ  for  the  perpetuity  of  man- 
kind was  sown.  This  son  belonged  to  her; 
he  was  the  first-bom  of  her  pains;  she 
had  borne  him  long  under  her  heart,  and 
had  in  tender  hopes  watched  the  mystery 
of  his  birth;  it  was,  therefore,  from  her, 
that  he  received  his  name;  she*  had  ob- 
tained this  right  from  her  greater  anxieties^ 
her  fonder  cares;  and  the  name  which  she 
gave  to  the  child  expressed  well  the  mani- 
fold emotions  of  her  soul:  her  son  was 
not,  like  herself  and  her  husband,  the  di- 
rect creation  of  God  Himself;  nor  did 
he  see  the  light  of  day  without  Uia  omni- 
potent help — for  who  understands  the 
secret  development  of  the  slumbering 
embryo? — he  was,  indeed,  her  son;  she 
was  conscious  of  it  with  a  certain  legiti- 
mate dignity;  but  she  acknowledged  with 
humility,  that,  without  the  assistance  of 
Gh>d,  her  strength  would  have  been  of  no 
avail;  the  chief  glory  belongs  to  Him 
who  shields  the  mother,  and  protects  the 
offspring. — When  Seth,  the  ancestor  of 
the  pious  Noah,  was  bom  (v.  3),  it  is  ex- 
pressly added,  that  Adam  begat  him 
''in  his  own  likeness,  after  his  image," 
that  he,  therefore,  bore  the  seal  and  im- 
pTOSS  of  Ood  Himself.  It  would  have 
been  a  profanation  to  ascribe  this  Divine 
resemblance  to  Cain  the  firatridde,  who 


soon  forgot  his  higher  origin,  sank  into 
a  fearful  abyss  of  degeneracy,  and  even 
destroyed  wantonly  an  ••  image  of  God." 
But,  although  the  heavenly  outlines  were 
obliterated  in  the  vicious  mind  of  Cain, 
they  had  originally  existed  there;  he  also 
had  inherited  the  Divine  likeness;  eveiy 
human  being,  however  base  and  abject,  is 
a  work  of  the  holy  Creator;  although 
Cain,  therefbre,  had  a  large  portion  of  the 
weakness  of  the  woman,  although  he  suc- 
cumbed under  the  temptation,  like  his 
mother  Eve,  and  although  he  was,  like 
her,  the  cause  of  premature  death:  he 
possessed  a  Divine  spark  which  could  not 
entirely  be  extinguished,  which  was  even 
capable  of  being  rekindled  to  feelings 
of  repentance  and  atonement;  and  justly, 
therefore,  might  Eve  impart  to  him  a 
name  which  describes  his  double  descent 
both  from  her,  and  fh>m  God. 

By  these  remarks,  several  apparent 
difficulties  of  our  text  find  their  easy  so- 
lution. I.  The  name  Cain  (|^p)  is  traced 
to  the  root  H^p  to  acquire^  so  that  it  means, 
"the  possession,  or  acquisition"  (compare 
'Eircrnjrocand  Kn7<r(a);  whilst  it  seems  to 
belongrather  to  \\p  or  pp  iostrikey  whence 
the  substantive  }^p  lance,  or  spear,  is  de- 
rived (2  Sam.  xxl  16),  so  that  the  name 
signifies  either,  the  man  of  violence  and 
^e  sire  of  murderers  (vers.  23, 24),  or 
the  ancestor  of  the  inventors  of  iron  in- 
straments, and  of  weapons  of  destraction 
(vers.  17—22).  It  is  true,  that  Biblical 
names  have  frequently  reference  to  some 
momentous  incident  in  the  future  lives  of 
the  individuals;  as,  Saul  (?1K^)  is  he,  who 
was  demanded  as  king;  Solomon  (T\m\i^) 
is  the  peaceful  sovereign;  and  so  in  nu- 
merous other  instances.  But,  whenever 
the  name  is  stated,  and  explained  at  tJie 
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and  bare  Cain,  and  said,  I  have  acquired  a  tnan  vnth  the 
Lord. — 2.  And  she  bare  further  his  brother  Abel-  And 
Abel  was  a  keeper  of  sheep,  but  Cain  was  a  tiller  of  the 


birth  of  the  child,  it  relates  significantly 
to  some  circumstance  connected  with  the 
actual  evenU;  as,  for  instance,  is  the  case 
with  the  names  Isaac,  Moses,  Ichabod  (1 
Sam.  IT.  21),  and  very  many  others.  Now, 
it  may  happen,  that  the  future  destinies 
of  an  individual  are  as  important  as  the 
circumstances  of  his  birth  are  peculiar  and 
remarkable.  In  such  instances,  one  of  the 
following  two  expedients  was  resorted  to: 
either  the  name  was  afterwards  changed 
in  accordance  with  the  character  of  the 
later  event,  as  Jacob  and  Israel,  Gideon 
and  Jerubbaal  (compare  Naomi  and 
Karah,  Ruth  i.  19, 20);  or,  the  name  was, 
if  possible,  so  interpreted  as  to  harmonise 
with  the  circumstances  of  both  periods  of 
life;  so  that  the  san^e  name  has,  in  fact, 
two  different  significations.  It  is  probable, 
that,in  the  earliest  generations,tbe  children 
did  not,  at  their  birth,  receive  any  specific 
proper  noun;  ihey  were  designated  as  the 
first,  second,  son  or  daughter;  they  all 
belonged  to  the  generic  £unily  of  Adam 
(D*1K);  the  first  man  never  received 
another  name;  his  wife  was,  at  first,  com- 
prised in  the  same  appellation  (v.  2):  but 
when,  later,  the  lives  of  the  individuals 
offered  peculiar  features,  they  were  speci- 
fied accordingly;  for  then  only  did  they 
cease  to  be  indifferent  units  of  the  genus. 
Now,  the  first  son  of  man  may  originally 
have  been  designated  only  as  such,  with- 
out receiving  any  proper  name.  But  be 
became  the  first  murderer.  Now  his  ex- 
istence had  an  element  of  an  extraordinary 
character;  he  was  no  more  simply  a  man, 
he  was  an  assassin,  and  he  was  called  Cain 
(PP).  But,  for  the  Biblical  historian,  the 
birth  of  the  first  child  of  the  first  parents 
was,  in  itself,  too  memorable  an  event  not 
to  be  marked  by  the  very  name.  The 
appellation  \*p  admitted  of  another  inter- 
pretation ;  it  was  traced  to  H Dp  to  acquire 
(comp.  ))2  and  HTS,  nn  and  nm);  and 
this  explanation  was  put  into  the  mouth  of 
tbe  mother,  who  was,  in  that  time  of  joy, 


happily  ignorant  of  the  future  depravitj 
of  her  child.  To  the  birth  of  the  second 
son,  Abel  (^3n),  the  same  strong  degree 
of  interest  as  regards  human  propagatioa 
was  no  more  attached.  It  was  only  hia 
death  by  which  he  became  remarkable. 
It  is,  therefore,  not  mentioned,  whether  he 
received  a  specific  appellation  at  his  biitfa ; 
and  the  name  with  which  he  is  introduced 
firom  the  beginning  refers  to  the  premature 
mui  of  his  existence  (/SH,  nothingness^ 
vanity,  frailty;  comp.  Job  viL  16;  Fs. 
oxliv.4|  not  like  73K,  grief,  as  Joeephni 
explains,  misguided  by  the  orthography 
of  the  Septuagint,  which  writes 'A^SeX). 

2.  The  principal  stress  in  the  words  of 
Bvelies  on:  **I  have  acquired"  C'^^W* 
not  on  "^a  man"(B^K).  Although  the 
Hebrew  families  exulted  with  greater  joy 
at  the  birth  of  a  son  than  of  a  daughter 
( Jerem.  xx.  15 ;  Job  iii.  3),  since  sons  pre- 
serve the  name  of  the  father,  propagate 
his  race,  and  promise  naturally  a  mora 
powerful  support  to  the  parents  (Fs.  cxxvii. 
3—5;  Ruth  iv.  14, 15):  the  mother  allndea 
here  rejoicingly  to  the  birth  of  a  child  in 
general,  an  offspring  of  her  womb,  and  a 
gift  of  God;  she  cidls  this  child  Cain,  or 
Acquisition;  the  name  expresses  merely 
gratitude  and  satisfaction;  it  contains  no 
allusion  whatever  to  the  sex  of  the  child; 
when  her  next  son,  Seth,  intended  to  re- 
place Abel,  was  bom,  it  is  simply  stated  that 
Adam  became  father,  and  the  following 
name  only  shows  the  sex  of  the  child  (v. 
3;  comp.vi.4;  x.21):  the  joy  of  Ere 
may  have  been  enhanced  by  the  circum- 
stance that  she  had  given  birth  to  o-aoa; 
but  both  in  her  heart  and  in  her  words 
that  feeling  was  overbalanced  by  the  more 
universal  delight  of  having  become  a 
mother.  The  privilege  of  naming  die 
child  was,  by  the  Hebrews,  often  yielded 
to  the  mother;  tlie  offspring  to  which  she 
gave  birth  renewed  and  strengthened  the 
affection  of  her  husband;  it  was  for  her  a 
time  of  pride  and  gratification:  and  this 
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ground. — 3.  And  in  the  process  of  time  it  came  to  pass, 
that  Cain  brought  of  the  fruit  of  the  ground  an  offering 
to  the  Lord.     4.  And  Abel,  he  also  brought  of  the  first- 


is  another  proof  of  the  respect  with  which 
the  Hebrew  women  were  treated  (comp* 
xvi.  II;  xix.37,88}zxix.3l — 35;  1  Sam. 
L  80;  Isai.  viL  U,  etc ;  oomp.  JBoih^  Odyss. 
zriii  5, 6). 

Philological  Rbmabxb. — '^^'^  ^ 
taifiee  "^with  Ood,"  with  His  assistance, 
as  "^^  UV  in  1  Sain.xiy.45»  and  the  Sept 
translates  in  onr  passage  correctly  itd  rov 
0€ov,  n^$  is  here  neither  the  aooosatiye, 
nor  is  it  equivalent  to  JUCD  **  from  Qod,** 
nor  to  3  -like  God/* 

S.  Labour  had  commenced.  It  was 
necessarj  to  cultivate  nature  with  exertion, 
ftnd  to  subdue  the  animal  creation  in  order 
to  obtain  a  sufficient  sustenance.  The 
treasures  of  the  eaith  were  ransacked,  and 
the  tribes  of  the  plains  and  forests  were 
anbjected.  Agriculture  and  breeding  of 
cattle  were  the  earliest  occupations  which 
necessity  dictated.  Man  was  taught  the 
former  by  nature  herself  which,  ia  autumn, 
casts  numberless  seeds  «pon  the  Adds,  in 
orderto  revive  them  in  the  foUowingspring 
as  plants  of  beauty  or  utility  i  and  in  the 
latter  he  was  hia  own  instructor ;  he  felt 
his  superiority  over  many  animals »  he 
conquered  them  easily,  attached  them  to 
himself,  and  made  them  serve  his  use. 
First  he  subjected  the  weaker  and  tamer 
animals;  Abel  was  a  -  keeper  of  sheep**! 
he  was,  no  doubt,  for  a  considerable  time 
satisfied  with  their  milk  and  their  wool; 
much  later  only  he  found  their  flesh  taste- 
ful and  healthy;  he  learnt  to  prepare  it; 
and  deemed  it  a  fit  and  worthy  offering 
of  gratitude  which  he  owed  to  the  Deity. 
The  ddest  son  of  the  first  human  pair 
followed  the  occupation  of  his  father;  he 
was,  like  him,  guided  by  the  example  of 
nature;  he  was  a  husbandman.  The  se- 
cond son  advanced  an  important  step;  he 
began  to  submit  to  his  authority  a  part  of 
the  animate  creation;  he  commenced  to 
prove,  that  man  is  not  only  the  possessor, 
but  the  ruler  of  the  earth;  and  he  became 
a  herdsman. 


I.  Gk>d  blessed  the  activity  of  both 
brodiers;  they  knew  that  He  alone  is  the 
source  of  success  and  prosperity;  and 
they  felt  the  desire  of  acknowledging  His 
sovereignty  by  presenting  to  Him  the  best 
part  of  their  property.  The  first  sacri- 
fices were  offered.  They  were  not  oom- 
maBded,  but  spontaneous  gifts  (nnJD); 
they  were  dictated  by  no  other  sentiment 
but  that  of  gratitude,  in  which  a  feeling 
of  humble  dependence,  and,  perhaps,  the 
wish  of  farther  success  secretly  mingled. 
Thus  far,  both  brothers  were  equally 
righteous  and  equally  pious.  But  yet 
God  accepted  Abel's  offering  only,  whilst 
He  rejoiced  that  of  Cain.  Why  was 
this  the  casef  The  text  gives  no  direct 
clue;  and  coigecture  has  been  busy  to 
discover  a  reason.  The  Talmud  supposes 
that  Cain  offered  not  his  beat  produce, 
but  brought,  without  selection,  whatever 
first  fell  into  his  hands;  and  compares 
him  ta  a  faithless  steward,  who  keeps  the 
choicest  fruits  for  himself,  and  delivers  to 
his  master  the  less  desirable  productions. 
At  present,  it  is  customary  to  say  that 
God  intended  to  show  that  He  preferred 
the  magnificent  animal  sacrifices  to  the 
comparatively  poor  vegetable  offerings; 
or  that  the  Hebrew  writer  wished  to 
sanction  his  system  of  sacrificial  laws  by 
a  staking  instance  taken  from  the  history 
of  the  earliest  generations.  But  supposing 
even  that  Qod  feels  that  preference,  where 
did  He  intimate  it  to  the  first  men?  If 
Cain  offered  his  first-fruits  with  the  same 
cheerful  good-will  as  Abel  brought  the 
firstlings  of  his  fiock  and  their  fat,  why 
should  his  giftsbe  less  acceptable?  ^'Does 
GK>d  delight  in  burnt-offerings  and  sacri- 
fices so  much  as  in  obedience?  Is  not 
obedience  better  than  sacrifice,  and  atten- 
tion to  His  will  better  than  the  fat  of 
rams"?  (1  Sam.  xv.  22).  And  should  not 
Qod  look  even  with  greater  benevolence 
upon  a  vegetable  offering,  produced  with 
sweat  and  toil  from  the  stubborn  earth. 
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Iing8  of  his  flock,  and  of  their  fat.  And  the  Lord  had 
regard  for  Abel  and  for  his  offering:  5,  But  for  Cain 
imd  for  his  offering  He  had  no  regard.     And  Cain  was 


which  had  jast  been  laden  wiUi  Ae  onne 
of  sterility,  than  npon  the  firstlings  of  the 
flock,  which  were  bred  in  a  life  of  ease 
and  leisure;  for  which  **man  had  neither 
toiled,  nor  which  he  had  reared"? — Or 
should  Gain  alone  bear  the  malediction 
laid  npon  the  soil  on  account  of  his 
parents'  sin?  Did  he  not,  on  the  con- 
trary, deserre  higher  praise,  since  he  did 
not  try  to  evade,  but  to  counterbalance 
and  alleviate  its  effect?  Nor  was,  in 
&ct,  Abel  exempted  from  the  curse. 
Does  not  the  abundance  of  pasture,  also, 
depend  on  the  spontaneous  fertility  of 
the  ground?  and  is  not  the  life  of  the 
shepherd  more  laborious  in  barren  and 
sterile  districts?  We  can,  therefore,  find 
the  reason  of  the  rejection  of  Cain's  of- 
fering neither  in  its  objects  nor  in  his 
own  vocation  as  agriculturist  And  jet 
we  must  expect  impartial  justice  in  the 
Divine  acts.  And  this  justice  will  be 
manifest,  if  we  but  correctly  understand 
the  words  which  Qod  addressed  to  Cain, 
when  He  perceived  his  anger  and  om- 
inous despondency:  ^If  thou  doest  well, 
wilt  thou  not  find  acceptance?  (tSvH 
nXE:^  3'D^n-DK)  But  if  thou  doest  not 
well,  sin  lieth  at  the  door."  It  is,  then, 
evident  that  the  heart  of  Cain  had  no 
more  been  pure;  that  it  had  been  imbued 
with  a  criminal  propensity;  that  this  sin 
made  the  &vourable  acceptance  of  his 
offering  impossible;  that  his  gift  would 
have  been  as  dek'ghtful  in  the  eyes  of 
God  as  that  of  Abel,  if  it  had  pror 
oeeded  from  a  mind  unstained  by  yicious 
thoughts.  But  Cain  was  grateful  to  Qod; 
he  brought  Him,  as  a  mark  of  his  grati- 
tude, of  the  produce  of  his  labour;  he 
rained  His  applause  highly,  and  His  dis- 
pleasure shed  a  gloom  of  wretchedness 
over  his  souL  He  must,  then,  have  sinned, 
not  against  Qod,  but  against  man.  And 
here  the  supposition  is  obvious,  that  envy 
and  jealousy  had  long  filled  the  heart  of 
Cain,  when  he  contrasted  his  laborious 


and  toilsome  life  with  the  pleasant  and 
easy  existence  of  his  brother  AbeL  With 
incessant  exertion,  tormented  by  anxiety, 
and  helplessly  dependent  on  Uie  uncer- 
tainty of  the  skies,  he  forced  a  scan^ 
subsistence  out  of  the  womb  of  the  re- 
pugnant soil;  whilst  his  brother  enjoyed 
a  life  of  security  and  abundance,  in  the 
midst  of  rich  valleys,  beautiful  hills,  and 
charming  rural  scenes.  And  while  he 
envied  Abel's  prosperity,  he  despised  his 
idleness,  which  was  indebted  for  the  ne- 
cessaries of  life  to  the  liberality  of  nature, 
rather  than  to  personal  exertions.  Thus 
hatred  and  jedousy  took  root  in  Cain's 
heart  He  beheld  the  happiness  of  his  bro- 
ther with  the  feelings  of  an  enemy.  The 
joy  at  the  success  of  his  own  labours  was 
embittered  by  the  aspect  of  his  brother's 
greater  affluence.  How  could  Qod  look 
with  delight  upon  an  offering  which  the 
offerer  himself  did  not  regard  with  un- 
alloyed satisfaction?  How  could  He  en- 
courage by  His  applause  a  man  whose 
heart  was  poisoned  by  the  mean  and 
miserable  passion  of  envy?  Is  not  jea- 
lousy a  sure  indication  of  a  dissatisfied 
mind?  Could,  then,  the  gratitude  which 
Cain  owed  to  Qod  be  pure  and  noble, 
when  it  was  contaminated  by  the  sickly 
hue  of  rancour?  It  was  from  this  reason 
that  Qod  said  to  Cain:  **If  thou  doest 
well,  wilt  thou  not  find  acceptance?" 
The  rejection  of  his  offering  was,  there- 
fore,  a  proof  of  Cain's  sinful  disposition. 

But  it  was  more;  it  was  an  admonition 
to  banish  low  sentiments  from  his  heart; 
it  was  a  warning,  that  if  iniquity  was  not 
eradicated  from  the  bosom  in  the  very 
germ,  it  would,  with  its  luxuriant  weeds, 
soon  destroy  all  its  health  and  vigour. 
Grod's  answer  contained  the  grave  lesson, 
that  one  evil  deed  is  always  the  parent  of 
other  and  greater  sins;  that  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  arrest  the  demoniac 
power  of  wickedness  in  its  baneful 
career:  **  if  thou  doest  not  well,  sin  lieth 
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very  angry,  and  his  countenance  fell.  6.  And  the  Lord 
said  to  Cain,  Why  art  thou  angry?  and  why  is  thy  coun- 
tenance fallen?     7.  If  thou  doest  well,  wilt  thou  not  find 


at  the  door."  Envy  ended  with  morder; 
the  nozioas  root  had  matured  apoisonons 
firuit;  moral  disease  finished  with  moral 
death.  It  impressed  the  momentous  trath, 
that  sin  has  the  irredstibie  propensity  of 
attacking  and  tempting  the  heart  of  man; 
that  an  eternal  warfare  is  roosed  in  his 
bosom  from  the  moment  that  sin  first 
enters  it;  ''that  its  desire  (IDplS^n)  is  to 
him.**  Bat  since  every  human  heart 
encloses  the  seed  of  evil,  this  struggle 
agitates,  tiiough  in  very  various  forms, 
every  man ;  it  is  the  main  element  of  his 
internal  life;  it  is  the  principal  task  of 
his  spiritual  existence  to  proceed  as  con- 
queror out  of  these  severe  combats;  there- 
fore God  said,  in  conclusion,  to  Cain,  more 
as  an  encouragement  than  a  reproach: 
^but  thou  Shalt  rule  over  it**;  it  was 
still  in  his  power  to  obtain  a  triumph;  if 
be  was  unable  to  destroy  the  enemy,  he 
might,  at  least,  disarm  him;  if  he  could 
not  expel  him  entirely,  he  might,  at  least, 
prevent  his  progress. 

These  serious  and  emphatic  warnings 
seemed  to  have  produced  the  desired 
effect  upon  Cain's  mind.  He  spoke  in  a 
friendly  and  benevolent  tone  to  his  more 
favoured  brother;  he  silenced,  for  a  mo- 
ment, the  turbulent  voice  of  hatred;  and 
both  turned  reconciled  to  their  occupations 
''in  the  field.**  But  when,  there,  Cain  again 
■aw  his  brother,  perhaps,  cheerfully  repose 
in  the  shadow  of  a  far-spreading  tree,  his 
flock  pasturing  calmly  and  peacefully 
around  him,  whilst  he  himself  toiled,  with 
his  imperfect  instruments,  either  to  **  sow 
the  seeds  with  tears,"  or  to  gather  in  the 
scanty  crop  with  sorrow;  the  old  feelings 
of  bitterness  were  revived;  the  Divine 
admonitions  were  efiaced;  sin  attacked 
him  anew;  its  "desire  was  upon  him"; 
he  had  not  the  power  to  conquer  it;  he 
forgot  that  the  object  of  his  hatred  was 
bis  own  brother;  passion  overpowered 
bim;  and,  in  a  moment  of  infatuation,  he 
killed  him  whom  Providence  had  destined 


to  teach  him  new  feelings  of  tenderness, 
and  whose  love  ought  to  have  been  ta 
him  the  best  and  earliest  school  of  hu- 
manity. In  destroying  the  accidental 
cause  of  his  envy,  he  vainly  hoped  to 
regain  his  peace  of  mind. 

This  appears  to  be  the  internal  meaning 
of  our  narrative;  and,  thus  understood, 
it  ofiers  a  very  appropriate  connection 
with  the  preceding  section.  The  last 
chapters  described  the  orji^'a  of  sin;  our 
narrative  develops  its  progress.  Eve  was 
tempted  by  an  external  object  of  pleasure, 
Cain  allowed  his  heart  to  be  impregnated 
with  the  poison  of  jealousy;  the  mother 
was  disobedient  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  a 
high  intellectual  boon,  the  son  sinned 
merely  to  destroy  the  happiness  of  another 
without  thereby  increasing  his  own;  the 
former  brought  death  into  the  world,  the 
latter  murder.  The  death  was  long* 
sufferingly  delayed  by  Ood,  the  murder 
was  quickly  committed  by  man  in  an  out* 
burst  of  passion.  The  sin  of  Eve  marked 
the  period  when  the  innocence  of  child- 
hood is  endangered  by  the  consciousness 
of  good  and  evil,  and  when  the  first  act 
of  free-will  is  also  the  first  error;  the  deed 
of  Cain  describes  the  more  advanced  epoch 
of  manhood  when  the  strife  and  struggle 
with  practical  life  is  hottest;  when  the 
heart  is  assailed  by  numberless  perils  and 
eollisions;  when  ambition  excites  the 
imagination;  and  the  warfare  of  competi- 
tion taxes  and  stimulates  all  the  energies 
of  man.  The  first  sin  was  against  God;  the 
second  both  against  God,  and  a  brother. 
But  the  source  of  either  was  the  covetous 
desire  of  the  heart  The  Bible  reminds 
man  incessantly,  that  within  lumself  is  the 
spring  of  life  and  death. 

We  conclude  with  a  few  other  neces- 
sary remarks  which  our  text  suggests,  and 
manifestly  implies.  The  first  death  was 
a  premature  one;  Abel  was  taken  from 
the  earth  at  an  early  period  of  his  lifei 
his  very  name  expresses  his  short  and 
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acceptance?  and  if  thou  doest  not  well,  sin  lieth  at  the 
door,  and  to  thee  is  its  desire;  but  thou  ehalt  rule  over  it. 


fleeting  existence;  his  sinful  parents  and 
the  fratricide  Cain  sunriyed  him  for  a  con- 
siderable period.  Bat  the  early  death  of 
Abel  could  be  no  punishment;  he  seemed, 
in  fact,  to  enjoy  the  particular  faroor  of 
God;  his  offering  was  graciously  accepted. 
We  find,  therefore,  in  our  narrative  the 
great  and  beautiful  thought,  that  life  is 
not  the  highest  boon;  that  the  pious  find 
a  better  existence,  and  a  more  blissful  re- 
ward in  another  and  purer  sphere;  but 
that  crime  and  guilt  are  the  greatest  evils, 
that  they  are  punished  by  a  long,  weari- 
some life,  full  of  fear  and  care,  and  com- 
punctions of  conscience.  Innocence  is 
more  precious  than  many  years,  and  to 
suffer  is  better  than  to  domineer. 

Our  narrative  proves  evidently,  thai, 
although  Qod  had  expelled  the  first  pair 
from  Eden,  He  had  not  ceased  to  take 
them  under  His  paternal  care;  He  walked 
still  among  them,  guiding,  instructing,  and 
admonishing  theuL  He  was  still  regarded 
as  the  Creator  and  Preserver  of  the  world, 
as  the  source  of  every  good  gift  It  is, 
therefore,  natural,  that  the  first  men  sa- 
tisfied the  feeling  of  gratitude,  innate  in 
the  human  heart,  and  one  of  its  purest 
and  richest  delights,  by  offering  to  Him 
the  best  parts  of  their  produce.  Abel 
could  not  shrink  from  killing  animalt, 
•ince  Qod  Himself  had  already,  in  Para^ 
dise,  given  the  example  for  the  purpose  of 
clothing  the  first  parents  (iii.Sl>  The 
slaughtering  of  animals  for  the  purpose  of 
sacrifices  has,  perhap«,never  been  regarded 
unlawful ;  just  as  those  nations  even  offered 
human  sacrifices,  among  which  murder 
was  deemed  a  heinous  crime.  Certain  it 
is,  that  Buddha  prohibited  the  killing  of 
animals  altogether,  because  he  believed, 
they  were  too  frequently  slain  fior  the  pur- 
pose of  eating  their  flesh,  under  the  pre^ 
tence  of  performing  a  sacrifice.  Ood  had 
pleasure  in  Abel's  offering;  He  detested 
that  of  Cain.  Oar  text  does  not  consider 
it  necenary  to  explain  how  the  brothers 
oould  know  the  will  and  disposition  of 


God;  there  existed  still  a  close  intercourse 
between  Qod  and  man;  they  learnt  the 
Divine  will  inunediately  firom  Him;  He 
spoke  to  them  intelligibly;  and  it  is, 
therefore,  a  very  gratuitous  supposition  of 
some  ancient  and  modem  expositors,  that 
Abel's  offering  was  burnt  by  a  Divine 
and  supernatural  fire  (so  J^codotj  jboI 
Ivtwipifftv  6  Oioti  comp.  Lev.  ix.  24; 
Jud.vi21;  1  Kings  xviii.  38;  2  Chroiu 
viLl). 

We  may  notice  the  fiEU^  that  in  our 
narrative  a  particular  stress  seems  to  be 
laid  upon  the  word  brother.  Eve  gave 
birth  to  **  his  brother,  namely  Abel**  (ver. 
2);  Cain  spcke  to  **his  brother  Abel** 
(ver. 8);  **  Cain  rose  up  against  Abel  his 
brother,  and  slew  him"  (ver.  8);  ^  Where 
is  Abel  thy  brother"?  (ver.  9):  and  the 
same  word  occurs  three  times  more  in  the 
next  following  verses.  A  certain  emphasis 
is  evidently  intended  by  this  striking  re- 
petition; it  implies  the  soul-stirring  anti- 
thesis, that  the  brother,  the  best  and  most 
faithful  companion  of  life,  was  the  first 
who  succumbed  to  the  murderous  weapon ; 
that  the  ties  which  nature  had  lovingly 
woven  were  wantonly  torn  by  nature  her- 
self; that  the  two  chief  occupations  of 
rural  tribes  which  ought  to  complete  and 
to  assist  each  other,  like  the  helping  hands 
of  brothers,  were  from  the  beginning 
doomed  to  mutual  jealousy  and  to  san- 
guinary hatred.  If  the  flocks,  by  chance, 
strayed  upon  the  cultivated  ground  of  the 
husbandman,  a  deadly  strife  commenced, 
and  the  shepherd  as  well  as  the  flock  were 
frequently  the  victims  of  the  hardy  la- 
bourer, whose  soul  easily  lost  its  native 
gentleness  by  continuous  and  wearisome 
labour,  and  by  the  permanent  struggle 
with  the  sterile  or  weed-covered  soiL 

Philolooioal  Bbmarks.— The  ex- 
planation which  we  have  attempted  is 
fUlly  borne  out  by  the  literal  analysis  of 
the  text.  D^D^  f  pD  is  **  at  the  end  of  a 
certain  indefinite  time,"  when  both  the 
ease  and  the  affluence  of  a  pastoral  life 
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8,  And  Cain  spoke  with  Abel  his  brother.   And  it  came  to 
pass,  when  they  were  in  the  field,  that  Cain  rose  against 


were  seen  in  sufficient  contrast  to  the  toils 
and  cares  of  the  husbandman  (corop.  xl.4; 
1  Ki.  xvit  7 ;  Neh.  i  4);  it  is  not  **  at  the 
end  of  a  year/*  as  Ebn  Ezra  and  some 
modern  interpreters  understand  (comp.  1 
Sam.  ii.  19).— p^^nD  is  "from  their /a*," 
not  ''from  their  miiA,"  as  Grotius  and 
others  suppose,  beUeving,  that  before  the 
flood  no  animal  was  killed;  but  we  have 
observed,  that  the  clothing  with  skins  pre- 
supposes an  earlj  killing  of  beasts.  Be- 
•ides,  ni'\D3  are  the  firstlings  of  animals, 
not  tbeir  wooL  Abel  '*  offered  of  the  first- 
lings of  his  flock,  and  of  their  fat,"  that 
is,  ^especiaJly  of  their  fat*';  compare  7V 

D>^Ti  min\  isa.  i.  1,  etc. — nmD  is, 

in  general,  a  gift,  here  a  thanks-offering, 
but  not,  as  later,  exclusively  of  an  un- 
sanguinary  kind,  as  distinguished  from 
nnt  and  vhW'  The  offerings  of  the  first 
fruits,  and  of  the  first-bom  animals  with 
their  fat,  were  later  regulated  by  the 
Mosaic  Law,  as  we  have  explained  in  our 
Commentary  on  Exodus,  p.  220,  et  ueq. — 
Everything  depends  on  the  manner  in 
which  we  understand  the  word  flKfi^in  ver. 

7.  It  is  evident,  that  it  stands  in  antithesis 
to  ^3Q  1^&3;  and  this  phrase  means,  un- 
doubtedly, **thy  countenance  is  dejected** 
(comp.  Jer.  iiL  12;  Job  xxix.  24).  Now, 
D^3Q  M^3  signifies  frequently,  to  listen  to, 
or  to  grant,  a  prayer  or  request;  it  has 
this  sense  clearly  in  Gen.xix.  21 ;  Mai.  L 

8,  9;  Job  xliL  8,  etc  The  substantive 
HKt^  has,  therefore,  the  meaning  of  **  ac- 
ceptance, ready  compliance,  or  favourable 
response  "  (comp.,  also,  1  Sam.  xxv.  35). 
And  this  is  the  only  signification  in  which 
it  can  nnfurcedly  be  taken  in  our  text. 
The  meaning  ** pardon"  is  out  of  the 
question;  and  the  signification  ** elevation 
of  the  face,**  which  is  at  present  usually 
assigned  to  the  word,  is  evidently  not  to 
be  taken  literally;  the  phrase:  ^thou  wilt 
hold  up  thy  countenance,"  is,  in  Job  xxii 
26, 27,  distinctly  explained  by :  **  thou  wilt 
pray  to  Him,  and  He  will  hear  thee"; 
elevation  of  the  face  is  the  effect  of  pros- 


perity and  happiness,  such  as  arises  from 
the  Divine  blessing;  and  it  is  natural,  that 
it  was  used  to  designate  these  notions  by 
way  of  metaphor.  Cain's  countenance 
was  dejected,  because  anger,  confusion, 
and  perhaps  humiliation,  agitated  him 
(comp.  Neh  vi  16);  it  would  have  been 
"elevated,"  if  God,  by  favourably  receiv- 
ing his  offering  also,  had  given  no  cause 
for  mortification. — We  only  mention  the 
translations:  **if  thou  offerest  well . . ., 
but  if  thou  doest  not  offer  well,  etc"  (Sept. 
iiv  opO&Q irpoinvkyKyQ,  kt\.)\  "Whether 
thou  offerest  fine  gifts  or  not"(Zunz); 
"  whether  thou  bearest  it  calmly  or  not" 
(Solomon);  **  if  thou  art  cheerful,  then 
bear  it,  etc"  (Fhilippson).  The  rendering 
of  the  Vulgate  seems  to  approach  nearest 
the  correct  conception,  but  it  is  without 
distinctness:  "nonne  si  bene  egeris  reci- 
pies."— f  31  nXOn  "sin  Ueth  at  the  door"; 
the  feminine  JlKtSn  is  construed  with  the 
masculine  )^31,  because  it  is  personified 
as  "  the  enemy"  who  lurks  and  waits  in 
ambush  to  attack  the  peace  of  man,  like 
the  wild  beasts,which  assail  the  unsuspect- 
ing wanderer  (hence,  also,  the  masculine 
suffixes  in  Iflplfi^n  and  13) ;  and  the  verb 
)^31  is  very  frequently  used  with  respect 
to  the  crouching  of  the  beasts  of  prey 
(xlix.  9;  comp.  xxix.  2;  Cant,  i  7,  etc). 
Irregular  constructions  like  this  are  not 
rare,  and  they  occur  in  very  various  forms; 
in  aU  such  cases,  the  sense  rather  than 
the  words  is  regarded  (com.  xv.  17; 
Ge«en.,  Gramm.,  §  145,  note  2;  Ewald^ 
Gramm.,  §  569,  b).  It  is,  therefore,  un- 
necessary to  attempt  another  explanation 
of  the  words  fSI  nKtOH  nHD^  that 
which  is  frequently  given:  ''  thou  liest  at 
the  door  of  sin,"  is  ungrammatical,  as  it 
would  require  nHD?,  not  nnB^.  —  The 
word  7)p^ti^T)  desire,  is  particularly  appro- 
priate to  express  the  temptations  by  which 
sin  entices  and  attacks  the  heart;  it  de- 
scribes graphically  the  voluptuous  delight 
with  which  the  demon  of  allurement  ap- 
proaches human  weakness  and  passion. 
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Abel  his  brother,  and  slew  him. — 9.  And  the  Lord  said 
to  Cain,  Where  is  Abel  thy  brother?  And  he  said,  I 
know  not:  Am  I  my  brother's  keeper?  10.  And  He  said, 
What  hast  thou  done?  The  voice  of  thy  brother's  blood 
crieth  to  me  from  the  ground.     IL  And  now  art  thou 


— HDK,  in  rer.  8,  is  used  in  an  absolate 
sense:  **  to  speak  to  somebody,"  as  *^3*1 
in  xlv.  15;  comp.  2  Chron.  ii.  10;  xxxiL 
24 ;  Jerem,  It.  5 ;  or  we  may,  as  Gksenios 
and  others  believe,  take  1DK  in  its  nsnal 
transitive  meaning,  and  translate:  '*and 
Cain  said  it  to  Abel,"  that  is,  he  commn- 
nicated  to  him  the  words  of  God,  which 
confidence  might  be  considered  as  the  first 
sign  of  the  earnestness  of  his  reconciliation 
(see  GeteiL,  Thesaur«,  p.  119;  Lehrgeb., 
p.  784).  It  is,  therefore,  unnecessary  to 
suppose  here  an  elliptical  expression,  and 
to  supply  with  the  Samaritan  codex 
nnC^n  t\y?^,  or  with  the  Septuagint 
SikXOiafuv  ilt  rb  wtiiov,  or  the  Vulgate 
Egrediamur  fonul  and  similarly  some 
other  ancient  translations,  whereas  the 
greater  part  of  them  do  not  offer  this 
superfluous  and  suspicions  addition,  which 
neither  was  in  Origen's  Hebrew  text,  nor 
has  the  support  of  a  single  manuscript.^- 
The  Talmud  contains  several  legends  and 
allegories  by  which  it  attempts  to  explain 
the  cause  of  the  hatred  between  the  two 
brothers;  it  imputes  it  either  to  avaricious- 
ness  on  the  part  of  Cain;  or  to  his  ambi* 
tion;  or  to  his  envy  and  jealousy  on  ac- 
count of  AbePs  wife;  or  to  the  innate 
human  sinfulness;  or,  lastly,  to  a  difference 
in  their  views  regarding  Providence,  the 
moral  government  of  the  world,  and  the 
efficacy  of  virtuous  deeds  for  happiness 
(comp.  Targum  Jonathan,  on  ver.  9; 
Middrash  Babba,  Gen.  22;  Hamburger ^ 
Geist  der  Hagada,  p.  10). 

•—19.  The  earth  had,  for  the  first 
time,  been  stained  with  human  blood. 
An  image  of  God  had  been  destroyed. 
A  feeling  of  horror  and  detestation  moves 
the  historian.  Nowhere  does  he  rise  to 
a  more  powerful  emphasis  than  when  de- 
nouncing the  nefariousness  of  murder. 
It  is  an  impious  attack  against  the  sacred- 
iies8  of  God  HimselL    The  voice  of  the 


blood  cries  up  to  heaven,  and  demands 
expiation  (comp.IsaLxxvi.21;  Jobxvi 
18;  Ezek.  xxiv.  7, 8.  See  Comment,  on 
Bxod.,  p.  367).  The  earth  has  opened 
her  womb  to  receive  the  body  of  a  brother. 
The  punishment  of  Cain  is  pronounced 
with  an  energy  which  overwhelms  even 
his  obdurate  mind.  He  feels  the  weight 
of  his  sin,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  suffer- 
ings which  he  has  deserved ;  and  he  regains 
his  tranquillity  only  by  a  re-assuring  sign 
of  God. — ^The  earth  was  now  burthened 
with  a  double  curse.  It  wasoverspread  with 
thorns  and  thistles,  and- was  pollnted  by 
the  blood  of  a  pious  relative;  it  had  hither^ 
to  only  been  repugnant,  it  now  became  im- 
pure; and,  instead  of  a  nutritive  grain,  it 
had  received  a  destroyed  human  life. 
Blood  had  been  sown,  and  misery  in 
abundance  was  the  melancholy  harvest 

The  crime  must  be  avenged.  God 
Himself  appears  to  perform  this  unwel- 
come act  of  justice.  At  first,  the  mur- 
derer, impelled  by  cowardice  and  fear, 
attempts  to  evade  the  Divine  retribution. 
He  affects  innocence.  The  first  sinners 
**  were  ashamed**  after  their  disobedience; 
they  hid  themselves,  and  evaded  the  pre- 
sence of  God.  But  Cain  met  the  voice  of 
God  with  barefaced  boldness:  **  Am  I 
my  brother's  keeper?*'  The  monster.  Sin, 
had  advanced  a  significant  step.  But 
God,  without  stopping  to  reproach  him 
with  this  new  offence,  states  his  crime  in 
terms  of  unmitigated  severity.  He  de- 
scribes it  as  an  act  of  the  utmost  atrocity, 
horrifying  even  inanimate  nature.  And 
He  proceeds  at  once  to  name  the  well- 
merited  punishment.  Cain  shall  be  exiled 
from  the  land  of  his  parents;  he  shall 
wander  through  the  earth  without  ever 
finding  abodes  entirely  to  his  satisfaction; 
he,  the  agriculturist,  who,  above  all  other 
men,  requires  fixed  and  settled  habitations 
for  the  success  of  his  labours,  shall  be 
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cursed  from  the  ground,  which  hath  opened  its  mouth  to 
receive  thy  brother's  blood  from  thy  hand.  12.  When 
thou  tillest  the  ground,  it  shall  no  more  yield  to  thee  its 
strength ;  a  fugitive  and  a  vagabond  shalt  thou  be  on  the 
earth. — 13.  And  Cain  said  to  the  Lord,  My  punishment 


doomed  to  roam  over  spacioas  tracts  for 
the  parsuit  of  hia  occnpatioo.  To  remain 
on  the  spot  where  the  nefarious  deed  of 
fratricide  had  heen  committed,  would 
hare  heen  impossible.  Could  he  be  hap- 
py on  the  scene  of  his  degeneracy?  or 
could  the  soil  which  had  been  polluted 
with  hnman  blood  yield  its  strength  to 
the  murderer?  The  land  which  witnesses 
the  abomination  of  bloodshed  **  vomits 
out**  its  inhabitants  (see  note  on  ix.  5^7). 
Cain  is,  therefore,  **  cursed  awayfirom  the 
land  which  had  opened  its  mouth  to  re- 
ceive his  brother's  blood;"  he  shall  wan- 
der as  a  homeless  yagabond,  an  object 
both  of  aversion  and  of  pity.  Hence  the 
meaning  of  the  much-disputed  words  t 
*«  cursed  art  thou  from  the  land"  iyT^ 
TMOrWXiX^  nnK),  is  dear;  they  imply 
the  beautiful  idea,  that  the  sad  reminis- 
cences of  guilt  banish  the  sinner  away 
even  from  the  dear  scenes  of  childhood; 
that  the  never-slumbering  associations  of 
crime  persecute  the  miserable  sinner  who 
flies  from  land  to  land,  vainly  hoping  to 
escape  the  scourges  of  a  burthened  con- 
science. The  connection  between  a  man 
and  the  spot  in  which  he  abandoned  him- 
self to  wickedness  is  for  ever  severed. 
Such  a  place  scarcely  can  endure, 
much  less  support  or  cheer  him.  And 
thus  was  Cain  compelled  to  leave  the 
house  of  his  parents,  because  his  crime 
had  spread  grief  among  them,  and  had 
stained  the  soil  on  which  they  dwelt; 
just  as  Israel  was  later  banished  firom  the 
Holy  Land,  because  it  had  beheld  their 
evil  deeds,  and  was  defiled  with  the  blood  ^ 
of  civil  wars  (comp.  IsaL  xxiv.  20). 

Philological  Bbmabks. — nilK  ")1")M 
nD*1Kn  pD  is,  therefore,  almost  identical 
with  nonKH  *3D  ^VtD  ^K  HBHa  jH  in 
ver.  14;  Cain  repeats  the  verdict  pro- 
nounced against  him  with  mournful  em- 
phasis; he  is  driven,  not  from  the  earth 


altogether,  but  from  that  part  which  he 
had  inhabited  in  the  days  of  his  inno- 
cence. The  other  explanations  which 
have  been  proposed  concerning  these 
words  are  either  inappropriate  or  vague, 
not  seizing  their  spirit  and  vigour.  They 
cannot  mean:  **  cursed  shalt  thou  be 
hrfore  the  laruT;  nor,  **  m  the  land";  nor, 
**more  than  the  land*'  (comp.iii.  17, 19; 
viiL21),  which  last  signification,  though 
at  present  extensively  received,  is  ex- 
tremely strange,  since  the  curse  of  the 
soil  and  the  misery  of  man  cannot 
well  be  compared  with  each  other.— 
About  D>py  V  . . .  nDn  ^ip  see  note  on 
£xod.  XV.  4. 

1»— lO.  Cain  is  threatened  with  flight 
and  exile.  He  cannot  bear  the  idea  of  a 
roaming  life.  He  feels  that  he  is,  as  it 
were,  banished  from  the  presence  of  Qod; 
for  he  has  forfeited  His  fitvour.  Thus^ 
after  the  Divine  punishment  has  been 
pronounced,  rises  within  him  that  senU- 
ment  of  shame,  which  his  parents  had 
experienced  and  evinced  immediately 
after  their  sin,  and  he  exclaims:  **!  must 
hide  myself  before  Thy  face.**  But  fear 
mingles  with  the  gloomy  anticipation  of 
a  toilsome  existence;  he  apprehends  the 
revenge  of  those  to  whom  the  memoiy  of 
his  innocent  brother  is  dearer  than  his  * 
own  disgraceful  existence;  he  clings  to 
life  with  all  the  tenacity  of  a  worldling; 
and,  in  utter  despondency,  he  cries:  **  my 
punishment  is  too  great  to  be  borne.** 
God  relented,  therefore,  from  the  rigor  of 
the  avenging  of  blood,  gave  him  a  sign, 
which  assured  him  that  nobody  should 
attack  his  life,  and  threatened  a  severe 
punishment  against  those  who  would  lay 
hand  Off  Cain.  We  may  ask,  with  some 
degree  of  surprise,  why  God  granted  this 
uncommon  indulgence  to  a  murderer,  who 
had  insidiously  killed  his  own  brother? 
Did  not  God  Himself  give  the  distinct 
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is  greater  than  I  can  bear.     14,  Behold,  Thou  drivest  me 
out  this  day  from  the  land;  and  from  Thy  face  must  I 


precept:  *<  He  who  sbeddeth  man's  blood, 
by  man  shaU  his  blood  be  shed"?  Why 
was  it  necessary  to  take  snch  anxious 
precautions  to  save  a  life  forfeited  accord- 
ing to  human  and  Divine  rights?  There 
is  a  peculiar  point  in  the  words:  *•  he  who 
kiUeth  the  murderer  (Cain),  vengeance 
shall  be  taken  on  him  sevenfold"  (rer.  15> 
We  hesitate  to  speak  with  decision  where 
the  text  is  utterly  silent.  But  we  may 
venture  the  supposition,  that  if  Cain's 
blood  was  to  be  "  shed  by  man,"  it  would 
also  have  been  by  the  hand  of  a  brother, 
for  no  other  men  existed;  the  firstborn  of 
Adam's  strength,  and  the  pride  of  his 
mother,  would  have  perished  by  a  cold 
law  of  retaliation}  the  avenging  of  the 
crime  would,  in  the  result,  have  been  as 
horrible  as  the  crime  itself;  and  the 
human  family,  just  called  into  being, 
would  have  perpetrated  self-destruction 
in  its  first  generations.  It  was  thus 
necessary  that  Qod  should  Himself  exer- 
cise the  duty  of  punishment,  and  dis- 
pense a  chastisement  commensurate  with 
the  fatal  offence.  But  in  reserving  to 
Himself  that  right.  He  showed  Himself 
not  as  a  God  of  revenge;  He  was  urged 
by  no  other  motive  than  justice,  by  which 
alone  the  moral  order  of  the  world  can 
be  maintained,  and  which  at  last  inva* 
riably  visits  the  criminaL  A  long,  la- 
borious life  in  exile,  with  the  fear  of 
sanguinary  retribution  perpetually  im- 
*  pending,  was  deemed  equivalent  to  death; 
and  the  lamentations  of  Cain,  when  he 
heard  the  verdict  of  his  flight,  prove  the 
bitterness  of  his  pangs.  And  this  is  the 
other  side  of  a  profound  Biblical  idea 
which  we  have  above  pointed  out  As 
the  early  death  of  Abel  was  no  curse,  so 
was  the  long  life  of  Cain  no  blessing* 
He  was  permitted  to  protract  an  exi8tence« 
veiled  by  the  gloom  of  the  past,  and  un- 
cheered  by  any  hope  of  the  future.  No 
earthly  boon,  not  even  long  life,  the 
greatest  of  all,  is,  in  itself;  either  a  pledge 
of  happiness,  or  a  mark  of  the  Divine 
fiivour.    The  great  questions  which  are 


discussed  in  the  book  of  Job  are,  in  their 
deepest  essence,  practically  embodied  in 
the  history  of  the  first  brothers.  Jehovah 
does  not,  like  the  Persian  Ormuid,  gua- 
rantee all  temporal  blessings  also;  these 
are  shadows  without  substance;  they  are, 
in  a  great  measure,  left  to  the  prudence 
and  personal  exertion  of  man.  It  was 
impossible,  that,  among  the  Hebrews,  the 
priests  could  obtain  that  power  whicii, 
for  instance,  the  Lamaic  faith  permits 
them,  not  only  of  deciding  the  spiritual 
welfare  of  the  people,  but  of  distributing 
the  goods  of  this  worid.  The  external 
prosperity  of  man  is  not,  as  among  the 
Hindoos,  considered  as  the  reward  of  the 
virtue  displayed  in  some  fancied  previous 
state  of  existence;  nor  are  his  sufierings 
deemed  the  punishments  for  crimes 
there  performed;  the  rich  and  happy  are 
regarded  without  envy,  and  the  poor  and 
wretched  without  contempt;  pride  ii 
excluded  in  the  one,  and  self*  respect  is 
upheld  in  the  other.  This  earth  is  the 
sphere  of  action  allotted  to  man;  but  the 
designs  of  Qod  reach  beyond  the  limitt 
of  time  into  the  abyss  of  eternity. 

The  chief  punishment  of  Cain  was  his 
expulsion  firom  the  land  of  his  birth;  if 
the  words  of  Gk>d  (vers.  10—12)  left  any 
doubt  in  this  reelect,  it  would  be  removed 
by  the  unequivocal  reply  of  Cain,  who 
lays  a  powerful  stress  upon  the  roaming 
and  outcast  life  to  which  he  was  condemn- 
ed; and  if  any  other  thought  occn|rfed 
him  besides,  it  was  the  fear  with  which 
the  enormity  of  his  crime  overwhelmed 
him,  or  the  just  apprehensions  inspired  by 
the  consciousness  of  a  moral  order  mUng 
the  affairs  of  the  world,  and  swaying  as  the 
nemesis  of  iniquity;  a  consciousness  in- 
extinguishable even  in  the  breast  of  the 
most  degenerate  criminal.  But  with  no 
word  did  he  allude  to  the  sterility  of  the 
soil  which  he  would  have  to  cultivate  in 
his  new  abodes.  And  this  is  a  sufficient 
proof  that  the  words  of  God  (vers.  10— 
12)  do  not  indnde  any  sadi  curse.  It 
is  a  miiinterpretatioii  of  the  elerentli 
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hide  myself;  and  I  shall  be  a  fugitive  and  a  vagabond  on 
the  earth ;  and  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  every  one  that 


Terse  which  has  constanUj  misled  to  this 
opinion.  Not  the  earth,  in  general,  will 
cease  to  give  to  Cain  its  strength,  hat 
only  that  part  of  it  which  **had  opened 
its  mouth  to  receive  the  tilbod  of  his 
brother"}  the  regions  "in  the  east  of  the 
Edea"  to  which  he  was  banished,  are  bj 
no  means  remarkable  for  barrenness;  the 
eastern  part  of  Asia  contains,  on  the  con- 
trary, some  of  the  most  blooming  and 
most  fertile  tracts  of  the  habitable  globe. 
This  eircamstanee  is  of  great  importance 
in  the  just  estimation  of  the  punishment 
decreed  against  Cain.  He  suffered,  in 
reality,  nothing  but  the  curse  of  Adam, 
though  hi  a  mc^e  intense  degree.  He  was, 
like  him,  expelled  from  the  dwelling-place 
of  his  earlier  years,  and  he  became,  like 
him,  from  that  day  liable  to  death;  for 
the  father  became  mortal  by  his  dis- 
obedience; and  the  son  lived  after  his 
crime  in  constant  fear  of  the  avenger  of 
blood.  Thus  the  curse  of  Cain  contains 
no  new  element;  the  anger  of  God  had 
esLhausted  itself  in  the  punishment  of  the 
first  pareirts;  but  the  endless  variety  of 
crimes  is  attended  by  tortures  of  con- 
science of  endless  degrees  and  forms. 
The  soil,  and  the  occupations  of  agricul- 
ture, were  already  so  heavily  laden  with 
the  Dirine  malediction,  that  they  were 
scarcely  capable  of  a  severer  execration. 
Cain  continued,  but  did  not  then  com- 
mence the  struggle  with  the  hardships 
and  di£Qculties  of  the  earth.  This  toil 
forms,  therefore,  no  part  in  the  despon- 
dency of  his  complaint. — That  exile  was, 
among  the  Greeks  and  other  ancient 
nations,  the  common  punishment  for  ho- 
micide, and  that  it  was  considered  more 
excruciating  than  capital  punishment,  is 
generally  known  (comp.  Eurip^  HippoL 
1045  etaeq.;  Ovid,  Metam.  xi.  268—270). 
The  estrangement  of  Cain's  heart  from 
God  was  the  cause  of  his  exile;  he  had 
thereby  forfeited  His  benevolence  and 
His  grace ;  he  was  obliged  **  to  hide  himself 
before  His  fiiee";  guilt  produced  shame; 
God  would  not  any  longer  '*  lift  up  His 


countenance  upon  him,"  because  He  could 
not  smile  with  delight  upon  the  merciless 
sinner.  This  is  the  true  sense  of  the 
words,  *•  from  Thy  face  shall  I  hide  my- 
self**;  they  do  not  imply  the  almost 
heathen  idea,  that  the  presence  of  God  is 
bound  to  a  certain  spot,  which  He  has 
chosen  for  His  residence,  or  the  sphere  of 
His  actirity;  that  He  remained  in  the 
abode  of  Adam  and  his  wife,  but  was  not 
in  the  land  of  Cain's  exile.  It  would,  in- 
deed, be  a  superfluous  task  to  prove  that 
the  doctrine  of  the  omnipresence  of  God 
is  one  of  the  great  fundamental  Biblical 
truths  (see  Comment,  on  Exod.,  p.  185; 
comp.  Ps.cxxxix.);  phrases  as  "he  fled 
before  God"  (Jon.  i.  3, 10),  express  mere- 
ly the  desperate  intention  of  escaping 
the  decree,  or  avoiding  a  commission,  of 
God;  and  the  concluding  words  of  our 
passage:  **Cain  went  out  frx>m  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Lord,"  are  strictly  parallel 
with  the  passage  in  Job:  *«And  Satan 
went  out  from  the  presence  of  God**  (t 
12;  ii.  7);  they  signify  that  Cain's  inter- 
view with  God  was  finished;  and  that  he 
prepared  himself  to  emigrate  from  the 
abode  of  his  youth.  It  is  more  than  sur- 
prising, it  is  almost  incredible,  that  many 
modem  critics,  and  among  them  even 
Tuch,  ascribe  to  God  this  narrow  limita^ 
tion  of  His  presence;  it  is  nothing  less 
than  a  total  destruction  of  Biblical  theo- 
logy to  enclose  God,  the  Ruler  of  the 
universe,  whom  the  heaven  and  the  heaven 
of  heavens  do  not  contain,  in  a  circum- 
scribed place,  which  He  changes  whenever 
His  fiftvoured  people  change  their  abodes. 
The  heathens  invented  different  deities 
for  the  different  elements.  These  modem 
notions  would  degrade  the  God  of  the 
Bible  to  a  local  deity,  without  even  the 
dignity  of  a  permanent  attribute!  But 
our  explanation  renders  the  very  forced 
exposition  of  several  ancient  interpreters 
equally  unnecessary;  Onkelos  translates: 
••It  Is  impossible  to  escape  Thy  sight,* 
which  is  against  the  text;  and  Saadiah 
renders:    ••Can   I   be   concealed   from 
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fiudeth  me  shall  slay  me.  15.  And  the  Lord  said 
to  him,  Therefore,  whosoever  slayeth  Cain,  vengeance 
shall   be   taken    for    him    sevenfold.      And    the    Lord 


Thee?*"   which   is   against   the  gram- 
mar. 

God  gave  a  ogn  to  Cain  (J^pS  '**  DK'^I 
niK)  lest  he  should  be  killed  by  any  one 
who  found  hinu  We  do  not  know,  nor  is 
it  important  to  enquire,  in  what  that  sign 
consisted.  But  it  is  eyident,  that  it  was 
necessarily  of  a  permanent  character, 
Yisible  not  only  momentarily  to  Cain 
alone,  but  during  his  life-time  to  all  other 
men;  for,  thus  only  would  it  haye  the 
effect  of  preyenting  his  assassination  by 
a  future  ayenger  of  blood.  An  evanescent 
sig^  or  miracle  was  not  snflScient;  this 
would,  on  the  one  hand,  have  afforded  to 
Cain  no  material  safety;  and  might,  on 
the  other  hand,  furnish  to  other  murder- 
ers a  welcome  opportunity  of  cunningly 
evading  the  punishment  merited  at  human 
hands.  Such  transitory  sig^s  were  appro- 
priately given  where  merely  belief  in  some 
future  or  unexpected  event  was  to  be  en- 
forced. Moses  was  assured  of  his  future 
success  before  Pharaoh  by  the  miracles  of 
the  rod  and  the  leprous  hand.  Uezekiah 
was  convinced  of  his  deliverance  from  the 
enemy  by  the  retrogressive  movement  of 
the  sun-dial  (IsaL  xxxviiL  7,  8);  and 
sometimes  even  the  promise  of  a  future 
sign  sufficed  for  an  event  which  was  to 
occur  in  a  still  later  period  (see  Exod.  iii. 
1 2,  and  our  note  there).  But,  in  our  case, 
not  merely  belief,  and  a  sense  of  security 
on  the  part  of  Cain,  were  the  end  of  the 
Divine  sign;  this  was  but  one  of  the  pur- 
poses which  it  was  to  serve;  another  as 
important  object  was,  to  enable  his  fellow- 
men  to  know  and  to  avoid  him.  Grod  might, 
indeed,  have  protected  him  in  some  super- 
natural manner;  but  this  He  did  not  do; 
He  left  the  possibility  of  his  becoming  the 
victim  of  human  revenge;  and  this  is  evi- 
dent from  the  menace  which  God  added: 
**  Whosoever  slayeth  Cain,  vengeance  shall 
be  taken  for  him  (Cain)  sevenfold":  if 
the  sign  was  not  unmistakeably  visible  to 
all,  Cain  was  neither  sufficiently  shielded, 
nor  could  so  severe  a  punbhment  have 


been  pronounced  against  him  who  might  *. 
kill  him.  Whether,  then,  the  author  believ- 
ed, that  such  a  sign  was  attached  to  Cain's 
person,  is  ffot  certain;  but  it  is  not  im- 
probable. Marks  of  ignominy  for  degrad- 
ing conduct  were  common  among  the 
eastern  nations;  and  the  Hebrew  servant 
who  disdained  the  supreme  boon  of  liber^ 
after  six  years  of  bondage,  suffered  pub- 
lic perforation  of  his  ears,  both  as  a  sign 
of  his  baseness,  and  as  an  indisputable 
mark  of  his  identity.  We  may,  therefore, 
find,  in  this  part  of  our  narrative,  the  im- 
portant practical  and  philosophical  truth, 
that  the  traces  of  crime  are  indelibly  vi- 
sible in  the  person  of  the  criminal;  the 
**  human  form  divine"  is  degraded  and 
corrupted  by  vice;  it  loses  that  sublime 
dignity  with  which  a  pure  and  noble  soul 
never  fails  to  impress  it;  the  shy  look,  the 
uncertain  step,  the  sinister  reserve,  the 
lurking  passion,  these  and  many  other 
symptoms  of  the  highest  interest  for  the 
physiognomist,  mark  the  outcast  of  society, 
and  make  the  man  conspicuous  upon 
whose  conscience  weighs  the  harden  of  an 
enormous  misdeed. 

Cain  settled  **  in  the  land  of  Nod  (ni3), 
in  the  east  of  Eden."  It  is  evident,  that 
the  name  Nod  expresses  the  nature  and 
character  of  the  locality;  it  signifies  flight 
or  exile;  and  the  same  root  means  some- 
times, grief  and  mourning  (Job  iL  1 1 ; 
Isai.lL  19;  Jer.xvi5,etc).  Nod  is,  there- 
fore, the  land  of  misery  and  exile.  But, 
although  this  appellative  signification  of 
Nod  is  clear,  it  is  not  less  certain,  that  the 
historian  intended  to  describe  thereby  a 
distinct  country ;  he  designates  its  position 
in  the  east  of  Eden;  and  he  mentions  a 
town  which  Cain  built  in  that  land  of 
flight  Nod  is,  therefore,  as  little  as  Eden 
itself,  a  mere  abstraction,  or  a  fictitious 
name,  invented  for  the  embodiment  of  a 
myth.  But,  as  it  is  only  described  by  its  rela- 
tive position  to  Eden,  its  situation  is,  natu- 
rally, as  disputed  as  that  of  Paradise  itselt 
It  has  been  placed  in  Susiana,Lydda,  and 
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gave  a  sign  to  Cain,  lest  any  one  finding  him  should 
kill  him. — 16.  And  Cain  went  from  the  presence  of  the 
Lord,  and  dwelt  in  the  land  of  Nod,  in  the  east  of  Eden,— 


Arabia,  in  If  jsa  and  China;  in  the  moan- 
Uinsof  the  Caucasos  and  the  Tast  steppes 
in  the  east  of  Cashmere;  in  Tartary,  in 

Parthia,  or  anj  part  of  India  O^n,  JcJ^). 

Howerer,  it  appears  that  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  Asia  eastward  of  Eden,  was  com- 
prised under  the  name  of  Nod;  Cain  was 
expelled  to  the  east  of  Paradise,  where 
the  Chembtm  with  their  flaming  swords 
for  cTer  prerented  the  access;  we  are, 
thofl,  expressly  reminded,  that  the  mar- 
derer,  who  with  one  andadoas  step  as- 
c^ided  th6  whole  climax  of  crime,  was 
removed  far  from  the  seat  of  blessedness 
and  innocence;  and  it  is  natural,  that  his 
nnmeroos  descendants  spread  farther  and 
farther  in  the  same  eastern  direction,  till 
thej  were  believed  to  occnpy  the  whole 
▼ast  territory  beyond  the  Indns,  which,  as 
we  have  shown,  is  the  most  eastern  river 
mentioned  in  the  description  of  Paradise. 
Kor  do  we  believe  this  opinion  to  be  de- 
void of  a  fruitful  idea.  The  intercourse 
and  commerce  of  the  Israelites  seldom 
extended  beyond  the  Tigris,  and  scarcely 
erer  beyond  the  Indus.  The  nations,  there- 
fore, which  lived  to  the  east  of  this  river, 
were  of  no  historical  or  social  interest  to 
the  Hebrews.  They  were  excluded  from 
every  contact  with  the  people  of  God.  It 
is, therefore,  natural,  that  they  should  have 
been  considered  less  favoured;  that  their 
agricnltural  pursuits,  far  from  the  great 
and  exciting  political  life  of  the  west, 
•bould  be  regarded  as  the  eflect  of  Divine 
displeasure;  the  **  land  of  exile*'  embracing 
all  those  tribes  which  were  unconnected,  by 
anj  internal  or  external  link,  with  the 
chosen  people,  lay,  as  it  were,  under  the 
curse  of  banishment,  far  from  the  selected 
lead  of  Divine  glory.  Thus,  the  repeated 
hmeotations  of  Cain,  regarding  his  flight, 
fecdve  new  vigour  and  emphasis. 

From  the  **  garden  of  delight,**  a  part 
of  the  young  human  family  was  removed 
into  the  ^  land  of  flight  **  within  one  sin- 
gle generation;  the  fall  hy  disobedience 


was  too  soon  followed  by  degeneracy  and 
violence;  the  newly  acquired  gift  of  know- 
ledge led,  in  its  first  exercise,  to  error  and 
to  crime;  reason,  too  weak  to  rule,  was 
overpowered  by  passion;  the  spiritual 
part  succumbed,  and  the  earthly  elements 
obtained  a  &ta]  ascendancy. 

Philological  Bhmabtcs. — YW  is  here 
not  sin,  hut  punithment  as  in  1  SanLxxriiL 
10;  Isai.  V.  18)  or  calcumty,  as  in  Ps.xxxi 
11;  and  Klfi^^D  ^Jiy  7n:i  meims,  there- 
fore,  '*  my  punishment  is  toogreat  to  bear*'; 
Cain  was  not  overpowered  by  the  con- 
sciousness of  his  atrocious  deed,  but  by 
the  fear  of  its  consequences;  the  former 
acceptation  would  imply  a  degree  of  con- 
trition in  the  heart  of  Cain,  of  which  our 
text  offers  no  trace;  and  the  succeeding 
words:  ^Behold,  Thou  hast  driven  me 
away,  etc,"  prove  clearly,  that  his  miser- 
able expulsion,  not  the  anger  of  God,  was 
the  cause  of  his  grief  (corop.  Isai.  xxiv.  20 ; 
Hos.  L  4).  For  the  same  reason,  we  must 
reject  the  version  of  most  of  the  an- 
dent  translators,  which  has  been  adopted 
by  the  greater  part  of  modem  expositors: 
**my  sin  is  too  great  to  be  pardoned." 
But  very  apt  is  the  remark  of  Philippson, 
that  **  the  uneducated  sinner  arrives  at  the 
entire  consciousness  of  his  tin  only  by  the 
entire  extent  of  ^s  puniakmtni** \  for  thus 
the  two  chief  meanings  of  \\V  arc  well 
nnited.  —  The  adverb  jD/  therefore,  pre- 
supposes here  the  ellipsis,  <'  this  shall  not 
be,"  or,  *•!  shall  avert  thy  fear.**  Or  we 
may  take  p?  here  in  the  adversative 
meaning  oiyet,  neverthelesM;  and  the  sense 
is,  ^  although  thy  lamentations  concerning 
thy  flight  and  exile  are  too  well  grounded, 
yet  nobody  shall  slay  thee**;  so  that  the 
answer  of  God  has  reference  to  the  first 
part  of  Cain*s  exclamation  rather  than  to 
the  second  (comp.  Jer.  v.  2;  xxx.  16;  Isai. 
vii.  14;  X.  24,  etc).  But,  in  no  case,  is  it 
necessary  to  consider  pj  here  contracted 
from  p  K?  (not  so),  as  the  Sept,  and  se^ 
veral  other  ancient  translations,  render 
(o^x  o^'"»C,  etc.).— Dg^,  he  (Cain)  shall 
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17.  And   Cain  knew  his  wife;  and  she  conceived,  and 


be  revenged.  This  acceptation  is,  on  ac- 
count of  the  analogy  with  ver.  24,  prefer- 
able to  the  translation :  **  be  (the  murderer 
of  Cain)  shall  be  punished''  (comp.  Exod. 
xxi.  20,  21;  Gesen,,  Thes.,  p.  911).— 
Sevenfold  revenge  (D^nySfi^)  expresses 
nut  onlj  the  severity,  but  also  the  solem- 
nity of  the  menace;  God  guaranteed  the 
safety  of  Cain,  and  confirmed  it  by  a  ma- 
nifest sign;  an  attack  upon  Cain^s  life 
was,  therefore,  disobedience  to  God;  there- 
Jbre,  the  solemn  and  sacred  number  of 
oath  and  theocracy  is  used  in  this  an- 
nouncement (comp.  Commentary  on 
Exod.,  pp.  448,449). 

19.  Cain  was  soon  domiciled  in  the 
land  of  Nod,  for  his  vocation  as  husband- 
man forced  him  to  seek  settled  abodes; 
he  had  taken  his  wife  with  him  from  the 
paternal  house;  she  was  evidently  his 
sister,  since  Adam  and  Eve  are  repre- 
sented as  the  only  primitive  human  pair. 
Such  alliances  were,  even  in  much  later 
times,  and  among  very  civilised  nations, 
not  considered  incestuous;  the  Athenian 
law  made  it  compulsory  to  marry  the 
sister,  if  she  had  not  found  a  husband  at 
a  certain  age;  Abraham  married  his  half- 
sister,  Sarah;  and  the  legislator  Moses 
himself  was  the  offiipring  of  a  matrimony 
which  he  later  interdicted  as  unholy 
(Exod.  ii.  1,  Ti.  20).  The  great  and  im- 
portant principle  of  the  unity  of  the 
human  race  was  to  be  proclaimed  and 
enforced ;  one  couple  were,  therefore,  made 
the  progenitors  of  the  whole  human  fami- 
ly; all  other  considerations  were  deemed 
of  minor  importance  compared  with  that 
momentous  doctrine  which  twines  a  tie 
of  brotherhood  around  all  nations  and  all 
ages;  a  plurality  of  first  couples  would 
have  prevented  marriages  which  were 
later  justly  regarded  with  abomination, 
but  it  would  have  destroyed  a  funda- 
mental truth,  which  is  the  germ  of  noble 
social  virtues,  and  which  sheds  brilliant 
rays  of  hope  over  the  confusion  of  na- 
tional strife  and  warfare. 

Cain  became  the  father  of  a  son;  he 
called  him  Enoch  (1130).    This  name 


cannot  be  without  meaning,  for  Cain 
soon  afterwards  built  a  town,  which  he 
called  Enoch  after  his  son.  The  Hebrew 
root  to  which  it  belongs  (1^0)  has  two 
principal  significations:  to  teach  (Frov. 
xxii.  6),  and  to  consecrate  (Deutxx.  5; 
1  Kings  viii.  63).  The  name  of  Cain's 
son  seems  to  point  to  the  former,  that  of 
the  town  to  the  latter  meaning.  Cain 
had  felt  the  curse  of  impionsness;  he 
could  not  master  his  vices  or  his  passions; 
although  he  struggled  against  them,  ho 
fell  and  succumbed;  he  began  the  resist- 
ance when  the  enemy  in  his  heart  had 
gained  too  much  power;  even  the  solemn 
warning  of  God,  that  he  ought  manfully 
to  oppose  his  evil  disposition,  was  of  no 
avail.  He  wished  that  his  son,  at  least, 
should  reap  the  benefit  of  his  own  mourn- 
ful experience;  he  intended  to  instract 
him  from  his  early  years  in  the  duties  of 
virtue,  and  he  called  him  by  a  name 
which  involuntarily  remindsof  the  maxim: 
**  Train  (^I^H)  a  chUd  in  the  way  he 
should  go;  even  when  he  is  old,  he  will 
not  depart  from  it."  And  when  he  later 
built  the  first  city,  and  called  it  **  conse- 
cration," he  meant  to  intimate  that  the 
firstling  of  his  social  prosperity  belongs  to 
God,  for  he  had  learnt  to  appreciate  the 
value  of  His  blessing;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  ho  perpetuated  the  name  of  his  son, 
in  whom  all  his  hope  and  all  his  joy  were 
centred. 

It  was  a  very  decided  step  towards 
civilisation,  when  the  idea  of  building  a 
city  was  first  conceived  and  realised.  The 
roaming  life  of  the  homeless  savage  was 
abandoned;  social  ties  were  formed; 
families  joined  families,  and  exchanged 
in  friendly  intercourse  their  expericnoe 
and  observations;  communities  arose,  and 
submitted  to  the  rule  of  self-imposed 
laws;  the  individuals  resigned  the  un- 
checked liberty  of  the  beasts  of  the 
forest,  and  felt  the  deh'ght  of  being 
subservient  links  in  the  universal  chain. 
Social  and  personal  excellence  depend 
on,  and  strengthen  each  other.  There- 
fore, when  the  first  communities  were 
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bare  Enoch ;  and  he  built  a  city,  and  called  the  name  of 


organised,  the  way  to  a  steady  and  con- 
tinnous  progress  was  payed,  and  the  first 
beams  of  dawning  humanity  trembled 
oTcr  the  night  of  barbarism  and  ferocity. 
It  is  a  deep  trait  in  the  Biblical  account 
to  ascribe  the  origin  of  cities  to  none  bat 
the  agricaltarist  Unlike  the  nomad, 
who  changes  his  temporary  tents  when- 
ever the  state  of  the  pastnre  reqoires  it, 
the  husbandman  is  bound  to  the  glebe 
which  he  cultivates;  the  soil  to  which  he 
devotes  his  strength  and  his  anxieties 
becomes  dear  to  him;  that  part  of  the 
earth  to  which  he  owes  his  sustenance 
assumes  a  character  of  holiness  in  his 
eyes;  and  if,  besides,  pledges  of  conjugal 
love  have  grown  up  in  that  spot,  he  is 
more  strongly  still  tied  to  it;  he  fixes 
there  his  permanent  abode,  and  considers 
its  loss  a  curse  of  God.  Thus,  even  in 
the  "land  of  flight,"  the  agriculturist 
Cain  was  compelled  to  build  houses  and 
to  form  a  city.  Many  inventions  of  me- 
chanical skill  are  inseparable  from  the 
building  of  towns;  ingenuity  was  aroused 
and  exercised;  and  whilst  engaged  in 
satisfying  the  moral  desire  of  sociability, 
man  brought  many  of  his  intellectual 
powers  into  efficient  operation.  Necessity 
suggested,  and  perseverance  executed, 
inventions  which  safety  or  comfort  re- 
quired; and  when  man  left  the  caverns 
which  nature  had  beneficently  provided 
for  his  dwelling-places,  to  inhabit  the 
houses  which  his  own  hands  had  built, 
he  entered  them  with  that  legitiidkto  pride 
which  the  consciousness  of  superior  skill 
begets,  and  with  the  consoling  conviction, 
that  although  Gknl  had  doomed  him,  on 
account  of  his  own  and  his  ancestors'  sins, 
to  a  life  full  of  fatigue  and  struggles.  He 
had  graciously  furnished  him  with  a  spark 
of  that  heavenly  fire  which  strengthens 
him  to  endure  and  to  conquer. 

Greek  mythology  also  attributes  to  the 
agricultural  tribes  the  first  building  of 
houses  and  cities.  Ceres,  aided  by  all 
the  gods  and  goddesses,  erected  the  walls 
and  finished  the  roofb;  she  herself  taught 
the  first  citizens  the  rudiments  of  a  social 


legislation,  and  united  solemnly  a  young 
couple  in  the  sacred  bond  of  matrimony. 
In  the  Hebrew  records  this  progress  is 
both  more  moral  and  more  rapid.  The 
first  parents  already  formed  a  united 
household;  the  example  of  a  social  life 
under  the  authority  of  a  chief  was  given; 
and  in  the  next  generation  a  man  of  ener- 
gy and  influence  might  already  establish 
himself  as  the  head  of  a  well-regulated 
community. 

We  have  above  attempted  to  explain 
the  meaning  of  the  name  of  the  town 
Enoch.  But  to  define  its  position  is  an 
impossibility.  It  lies  **in  the  land  of 
Nod,'*  which  is  itself  not  described  by 
any  more  distinct  criterion  than  that  it  is 
situated  ♦*  in  the  east  of  Eden."  If  the 
position  of  the  latter  should  be  settled 
beyond  dispute,  it  will  be  time  to  search 
for  a  distinct  locality  both  of  Nod  and 
Enoch.  If  the  land  of  Nod  is,  at  least, 
to  be  determined  as  the  whole  region  of 
Asia  to  the  east  of  the  Tigris,  it  would 
be  preposterous  to  fix  in  this  vast  terri- 
tory upon  a  spot  for  the  town  of  Enoch. 
Vague  resemblances  with  later  Greek  or 
Eastern  names  have  here  also  been  the 
only  guides  of  those  who  think  it  either 
necessary  or  possible  to  settle  every 
minute  detail  of  Biblical  antiquities. 
Whether  Enoch  represents  the  people  of 
the  Heniochi  in  tbe  Caucasus  {Hasse),  or 
the  town  Anuchta  in  Susiana  (Huetius), 
or  Hcniochia  in  Syria,  or  Iconium,  or 
the  old  commercial  town  Elannnnch  (or 
Eanjakubdsha)  in  India  {Bohlen\  are 
suppositions  connected  with  the  individual 
conjectures  concerning  the  site  of  Eden, 
and  it  is  of  little  importance  to  examine 
them.  It  is  an  essential  part  of  every 
science  to  distinguish  and  to  acknowledge 
what  it  is  impossible  to  know.  And  a 
certain  subdued  light,  a  chiaro'oscuro, 
is  well  befitting  the  earliest  deeds  and 
sufferings  of  mankind.  The  progress 
from  the  delightful  innocence  of  child- 
hood (Eden),  through  the  struggle  and 
giiilt  of  the  Awakening  physical  and 
moral  strength  (Nod),  back  to  the  coo* 
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the  city,  after  the  name  of  his  son,  Enoch. — 18.  And  to 
Enoch  was  born  Trad:  and  Irad  begat  Mehujael:  and 
Mehujael  begat  Methusael :  and  Methusael  begat  Lamech. 


scions  Tirtae  by  training  and  instruction 
(Enoch),  is  a  tjrpe  more  to  be  conceived 
by  the  internal  eye  than  to  be  palpably 
constructed  for  the  senses. 

Philolooigal  BxMkBXB.—To  under- 
stand Ty  here  as  cavern,  like  niyO  (P«- 
rizoniut.  Grig.  Babylon.,  it  85$  Faber, 
ArchaeoL  I  86,  and  others),  is  not  only 
against  the  genius  of  the  language  (com- 
pare 'VV  n33),  but  against  our  context, 
which,  as  we  hare  shown,  implies  just 
that  momentous  change  from  tents  and 
cavems  into  houses  and  cities,  which 
marks  one  of  the  most  decided  stages  of 
social  deyelopment  (compare  Pliny,  Hist. 
Nat.  711.67;  Ortd;  Metam.  L 121).— Tra- 
dition calls  Cain's  wife  Save  (Epiphan, 
Haer.xxxiz.6).  , 

IS— 941.  The  historian  passes  rapidly 
over  the  next  four  generation&  After  the 
first  formation  of  towns,  and  the  organi- 
sation of  communities,  there  is  necessarily 
a  long  pause  before  any  decided  ad- 
vance is  made  in  social  life.  Numberless 
claims  are  to  be  adjusted,  endless  conflicts 
to  be  settled;  and  experience  suggests 
a  thousand  improTements  in  the  institu- 
tions and  ail  external  arrangements. 
Centuries  elapse  before  the  political  life 
admits  of,  or  urges  on  to,  a  further  pro- 
gress. This  important  step  was  reserved 
to  the  flfth  generation.  One  of  Lamech's 
sons  was  Jubal.  He  was  the  inventor  of 
musical  instruments  (3^1P1  ")13D).  Ne- 
cessity had  been  the  mother  of  the  first 
discoveries,  and  had  prompted  to  the  ear- 
liest exercise  of  the  moral  energies.  A 
certain  simple  comfort  was  the  consequence 
of  this  actiyity;  and  security  and  ease 
gave  leisure  and  cheerfulness  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  Ae  fine  arts.  The  bare  and  rude 
wants  were  supplied;  and  the  mind  was 
sufficiently  vacant  to  desire  beauty.  The 
toilsome  existence  was  ennobled  by  the 
admixture  of  a  higher  element  The  in- 
exorable necessaries  of  daily  life  absorbed 
no  more  the  whole  attention  or  the  entire 


strength;  the  soul  and  the  heart  also,  de- 
manded and  obtained  their  food  and  nur- 
ture ;  Lamech  was  the  first  poet(vers.23,24), 
and  his  son  the  first  musician;  the  ** sweat 
of  the  brow*'  was  temporarily  dried  by  the 
heavenly  sunshine  of  art;  the  curse  of 
Adam  was,  in  a  great  measure,  conquered 
by  the  perseverance  and  the  gentleness  of 
his  descendants.  Everybody  will  readily 
admit,  that  this  was  a  most  important  st^ 
in  the  advancement  of  society;  for,  mate- 
rialism with  its  degrading  tendencies  of 
cold  expediency  was,  in  some  measorei 
dethroned;  it  became  a  co-ordinate  part 
of  a  higher  striving,  which  found  its  re- 
ward, not  in  selfish  utility,  but  in  a  free 
and  elevating  recreation.  It  is  true,  that 
most  of  the  ancient  nations  ascribed  the 
invention  of  musical  instruments  to  their 
deities:  the  Egyptians  believed  thatThot, 
the  god  of  wisdom  and  knowledge,  the 
friend  of  Osiris,  invented  the  three-stringed 
lyre  {Diod,  Sic,  L  16);  the  Greeks  repre- 
sented Pan  or  Mercury  as  the  first  artists 
on  the  flute;  and  music  was  generally 
considered  a  divine  gift,  and  an  inunediate 
communication  from  the  gods.  But  our 
context  describes  the  invention  of  these 
instruments  in  a  far  deeper  manner;  it 
embodies  it  organically  in  the  history  of 
the  human  families,  and  assigns  to  it  that 
significant  place  which  its  internal  cha- 
racter demands. 

It  is  not  an  accidental  &ct,  that  the  lyre 
and  the  fiute  were  introduced  by  the  broUier 
of  a  nomadic  herdsman  (Jabal).  It  is  in  the 
happy  leisure  of  this  occupation,  that  mu- 
sic is  generally  first  exercised  and  i4)pre- 
ciated,and  the  idyllic  tunes  of  the  shepherd 
find  their  way,  either  with  his  simple  in- 
struments, or  after  the  invention  of  others 
of  a  more  developed  description,  into  the 
house  of  the  citizen,  and  the  palace  of  the 
monarch.  —  But  we  must  not  be  surprised 
to  find  here  Jabal  described  as  **  the  fiuher 
of  those  who  dwell  in  tents,  and  of  those 
who  have  cattle**  (ver.20),  although  Abel 
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19.  And  Lamech  took  two  wives:  the  name  of  the  one 
teas  Adah,  and  the  name  of  the  other  Zillah.  20.  And 
Adah  bore  Jabal :  he  was  the  father  of  those  who  dwell  in 


had  already  followed  the  same  pursuits 
(▼er.  S).  Ererj  single  remark  proves  the 
depth  of  thought,  and  the  comprehensiye- 
ness  of  the  views  of  the  Hebrew  writer. 
Abd  had  been  murdered,  most  probably 
without  leaving  chOdren;  yet,  his  occu- 
pation could  not  die  out  with  him;  breed- 
ing of  cattle  is  a  calling  too  necessary,  and 
at  the  same  time  too  inviting,  not  to  be 
resumed  by  some  later-bom  individual 
But  in  the  £unily  of  Cain  rested  the  curse 
of  blood-shed;  the  crime  was  to  be  ex* 
piated  by  severe  labour;  in  the  fourth  ge- 
neration it  was  atoned  for  (Exod.  xx.  5) ; 
and  now  were  the  Oainites  permitted  to 
indulge  extensively  in  the  easy  life  of 
herdsmen ;  the  blood  of  Abel  was  avenged, 
and  with  the  restored  guiltlessness  re- 
turned affluence,  and — mirth,  which  is 
aptly  symbolized  by   the   invention   of 


Jabal  and  Jubal  were  Lamech's  sons 
with  Adah  (mV);  but  he  had  another 
wife,  Zillah  (r6v),  who  bore  him  also  a 
son,  Tubal-cain  ({^  SsiA).  He  was  a 
**  sharpener  of  all  instruments  of  brass  and 
iron";  and  this  seems  to  imply,  that  he 
continued  the  ancestral  pursuit  of  agricul- 
ture, but  that  he  also  improved  the  neces- 
sary implements ;  he  invented  the  practical 
arts  of  whetting  ploughs,  and  of  making, 
by  the  aid  of  fire,  other  instruments  ma- 
terially mitigating  the  toil  and  hardship 
which  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  imposes 
upon  the  laborious  country-man.  And  are 
we  not  justified  in  finding  in  this  allevia- 
tion of  the  manual  labour  also,  a  relaxation 
<^  the  severe  curse  pronounced  against  his 
ancestor  Cain? 

Daughters  are  not  usually  mentioned  in 
genealogical  lists,  except  where  in  later  his- 
tory they  obtain  some  individual  distinc- 
tion. We  shaU,  however,  not  urge  too  much 
the  question,  why  Naamah  is  here  intro- 
duced, as  the  only  female  descendant  of 
Cain?  And,  since  the  name  alone  is 
mentkmed;  it  can  be  our  only  guide  in 


attempting  a  reply;  but,  considering  the 
general  significance  of  the  names^  we  shall 
scarcely  go  astray  In  following  that  trace* 
Naamah  (HDy^)  signifies,  the  lovely, 
beautiful  woman;  whilst  the  wife  of  the 
first  man  was  simply  Eve  (Hin),  the  life- 
giving.  Who  does  not  see  the  obvious 
progress  in  the  intervening  generations? 
It  is  the  same  remarkable  change  in  wo- 
men, as  we  have  just  pointed  out  in  men. 
The  women  were,  in  the  age  of  Tiamech, 
no  more  regarded  merely  as  the  propaga- 
tors of  the  human  family;  beauty  and 
gracefulness  began  to  conunand  homage; 
the  woman  was  no  more  merely  tiie 
''help**  of  the  husband,  but  his  most 
beautiful  omammt ;  if  the  eye  finds  an 
independent  delight  in  lovely  appearance, 
gross  materialism  is  conquered;  and  man 
has  entered  the  period  of  art,  which  con- 
sists essentially  in  the  spiritualisation  of 
the  sensual  conceptions.  Even  the  wives 
of  Lamech  manifest  the  transition  into 
this  epoch  of  beauty;  for,  whilst  one 
wife,  ZiUah,  reminds  still  of  assistance 
and  protection  (n?^,  shadow),  the  other, 
Adah  (n*iy),  bears  a  name  almost  syno- 
nymous with  Naamah,  and,  likewise, 
signifying  ornament  and  loveliness.— 
We  may  add,  that  the  son  of  the  former 
(Tubal-cain)  was  the  faiventor  of  practical 
and  mechanical  improvements,  whilst  the 
son  of  the  latter  (Jubal)  was  the  inventor 
of  the  adorning  instruments  of  music — 
Thus,  we  may,  with  due  energy,  strike 
the  living  water  of  thought  even  out  of 
the  apparently  rocky  soil  of  dry  names. 

Two  verses  (the  23rd  and  24th)  are  in- 
serted as  a  poetical  episode  which  seems, 
both  in  its  form,  and  in  its  contents,  to  be 
unconnected  with  the  main  thread  of  our 
historical  narrative.  But  they  are  by  no 
means  so  obscure  as  they  have  often  been 
represented  to  be.  Lamech  had  been  either 
insidiously  attacked  or  wantonly  provoked 
by  a  young  man  Ql^H  or  *1/^);  he  had,  in 
this  involuntary  encounter,  even  reGeived 
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tents,  and  of  those  who  have  cattle.    21.  And  his  brother's 
name  was  Jubal ;  he  was  the  father  of  all  such  as  use  the 


a  serious  wound  (yVfi  or  n*^in);  he  was, 
therefore,  obliged  to  prepare  himself  for 
resistance;  and  in  this  act  of  legitimate 
self-defence  he  had  the  misfortune  of  kill- 
ing his  assailant.  Lamech,  though  la- 
menting this  melancholy  issue,  was  con- 
scious and  certain  of  his  innocence;  and 
partly  in  order  not  to  risk  the  affection  of 
his  wives  if  they  should  hear  of  this  san- 
guinary deed,  and  partly  in  order  to 
satisfy  them  that  his  personal  safety 
stood  in  no  danger  from  the  avenger  of 
blood,  he  informed  them  of  the  whole  in- 
cident in  a  solemn  address.  Although  he 
confessed  the  deed,  he  was  sure  that 
nobody  could,  with  any  legal  or  moral 
right,  seek  his  life,  since  he  had  not  offered 
but  repelled  violence.  And  in  this  fact 
consists  the  chief  difference  between  his 
deed  and  that  of  Cain;  for,  the  latter  had 
maliciously  and  nefariously  murdered  a 
brother,  incited  by  no  other  motive  than 
vile  jealousy.  And  yet  had  Qod  guaranteed 
to  Cain  his  life;  He  had  set  an  awful  curse 
upon  any  future  aggressor;  **  whosoever 
slayeth  Cain,  vengeance  shall  be  taken  on 
him  sevenfold."  Lamech,  therefore,  whom 
the  duty  of  self-preservation  had  reluc- 
tantly forced  to  bloodshed,  might  be  in- 
finitely more  satisfied  that  he  had  not 
forfeited  his  life;  he  was  even  confident, 
that  he  had  committed  no  crime;  and  he 
could  exclaim  with  emphasis:  "If  Cain 
shall  be  avenged  sevenfold,  truly  Lamech 
seventy  and  sevenfold";  in  which  sentence 
the  numbers  are  all  expressive  of  intense 
and  rigid  punishment.  It  is  obvious,  that 
in  this  address  of  Lamech,  a  new  political 
and  social  law  of  the  greatest  importance 
is  proclaimed.  The  eastern  custom  of 
avenge  of  blood  was  often  so  sanguinary, 
as  to  cause  endless  persecution,  hatred,  and 
murder.  Blind  passion  alone  regulated  the 
conduct;  and  base  vindictiveness  was  hal- 
lowed vrith  the  virtuous  names  of  affection 
and  duty.  At  a  later  time,  Moses  restricted 
by  a  series  of  efScient  laws,  that  pernicious 
custom  within  salutary  limits  (see  notes 
onxxvii.45,  andExod.xxi.12— 14);  but 


already  the  histoiy  of  Lamech  teaches  dis- 
tinctly, that  the  avenging  of  blood  must  not 
be  continued  to  an  interminable  extent; 
that  a  murder  caused  in  the  necessity  of 
self-defence  b  not  liable  to  the  persecution 
of  the  blood-avenger;  and  that  so  far  from 
this  being  an  act  of  duty,  honor,  or  justice, 
it  is  visited  with  the  most  rigorous  Divine 
punishments.  —  This  appears  to  us  the 
general  sense  of  these  two  verses;  they  are 
no  fragment,  but  are  complete  and  intelli- 
gible; they  contain  a  clear  and  appropriate 
idea,  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  whc^ 
tenour  of  our  chapter,  which  describes,  in 
the  form  of  a  genealogical  list,  the  gradual 
social  progress  of  the  human  family. — 
And  let  us  observe,  in  addition,  that,  whilst 
poetry  is  attributed  to  the  father,  the  in- 
vention of  music  is  ascribed  to  the  son. 
Poetry  and  music  are,  in  the  ancient  world, 
almost  inseparable;  but  poetry  is  unques- 
tionably the  more  primitive  and  funda- 
mentalart;forsolemnityofdisposition  and 
emotion,  or  elevation  of  thought,  lead  natu- 
rally to  poetical  diction;  it  is  even  main- 
tained, that  all  the  first  written  composi- 
tions were  in  poetry,  not  in  prose.  Music 
formed,  generally,  but  the  accompaniment 
of  poetry,  enhancing  the  effect  of  its  re- 
cital; the  latter  is  not  rarely  identified  with 
prophecy  itself;  it  was  considered  as  the 
effusion  of  direct  inspiration;  and  even  in 
the  "singers"  or  **  seers,"  the  sublime  con- 
tents and  the  poetical  beauty  of  the  words 
were  of  higher  moment  than  the  charm  of 
the  accompanying  musical  performance 
(comp.  notes  on  £xod.xv.  20).  Words 
convey  ideas  with  greater  distinctness  and 
precision  than  the  most  descriptive  music; 
and  if  those  words  are,  besides,  accom- 
panied by  the  harmony  9f  sounds,  both 
the  mind  and  the  heart  are  touched 
and  moved  by  an  irresistible  power.  We 
know  that  the  ancient  laws  were  generally 
written  in  verse;  the  laws  of  Charondas 
were  sung  at  the  banquets  of  the  Cbalcidian 
cities;  in  Crete,  the  youths  learnt  their 
laws,  which  were  composed  in  poetry,  with 
musical  accompaniments,  as  was  the  014^ 
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lyre  and  the  flute.     22.  And  Zillah,  she  also  bare  Tubal- 
cain,  a  sharpener  of  all  instruments  of  brass  and  iron : 


torn  of  the  Agathyrsi  even  in  the  time  of 
Aristotle;  imd  there  was  a  time  when  even 
"  history  and  philosophy,  every  action  and 
passion,  precepts  and  instructions,  praises 
of  the  gods,  prayers  and  thanksgivings" 
were  all  composed  in  yerse  (comp.  Lowth, 
De  Sacr.  Foes.,  Lcct.  iv.). 

Philolooioal  Rbmabes. — ^After  these 
observations,  we  need  scarcely  refute  the 
anmberless  other  expositions  which  have 
been  attempted,  and  which  either  do  vio- 
lence to  the  sense  or  to  the  words.  That 
Lamech  really  destroyed  the  life  of  a  fellow- 
man  is  indispatable  from  the  use  of  the  per- 
fect: -IharekiUed^Onain  B'^K);  it  is, 
therefore,  impossible  to  translate:  **If  I 
killed  amatt,"etc.(3faiirer) ;  or,** did  I  kill 
a  man, etc. . .  ?";  or,  **I  shall  kill  a  man  for 
a  wound'*;  or,  **  I  shall  now  kill  the  man 
who  woands  me,"  etc  iHerder)',  or,  **  A 
man  have  I  killed,  but  to  my  own  wound- 
ing,** etc  (GedtUs)',  or,  **I  have  slain  a 
man  by  my  wounds,*'  etc  But,  that  this 
deed  was  necessarily  committed  by  means 
of  the  weapons  invented  by  Lamech's  son 
Tnbal-cain,  is  nowhere  indicated  in  the 
text  The  instruments  which  thelatter  made 
were  agricultural  implements  rather  than 
murderous  arms.  If  Lamech  had  **exulted 
in  the  consciousness  of  the  inviolability 
which  the  use  of  his  arms  secured  to  him*' 
{Herder,  Tuch),  he  would  haye  addressed 
his  words  more  fitly  to  his  sons,  who  could 
protect  him,  and  who  understood  the  ube 
of  aims,  than  to  his  vrives;  he  would,  at 
least,  have  summoned  the  former  also  to 
listen  tohis  solemn  speech.  Andif  itwere, 
lastly,  a  lay  of  triumph  on  the  invention 
of  the  sword,  that  pride  would  be  more 
appropriate  in  Tubal-cain  Uian  in  Lamech, 
It  is  not  the  **rude  strength**  which  is  ce- 
lebrated in  this  little  song,  but  a  moral 
truth  of  practical  significance,  and  a  pion? 
conviction  resulting  from  an  unshaken  be- 
lief in  the  just  rule  of  Providence. 

The  passive  lh\%  followed  by  the  ac- 
cusative T1*jrnt<  (ver.  18),  is  a  construc- 
tion ad  sensum:  **  one  (that  is,  his  wife) 
bore  to  Enoch  a  son,  Irad,'*  a  construction 


frequently  employed  (see  Exod.  x.  8,  and 
our  note  there;  comp.  Gesen^  Lehrg.  p. 
682);  it  is  not  a  x&age  **  borrowed  from 
the  customs  of  polygamy,**  as  has  been 
observed  by  several  critics. —  i?^  (ver.  18) 
is  identical  with  ^v1^  (see  x.  8,  xxii.  23, 

etc.;  comp.  tIktuv;  ytvvfv;  Arab.  jj. 

D^f  ^  parents,  Zech.  xiii.  3). — The  three 
sons  of  Lamech  have  similar  names, 
^n;,  h:^^\  and  pp-^lin;  but  they  are 
derived  from  different  roots,  and  their 
meanings  are  different.  1. 73^  (from  ?2\ 
to  Jhw,  or  grow,  comp.  /2^),  increase,  is 
an  appropriate  name  for  a  breeder  of 
cattle,  who  tries  to  augment  his  flocks; 
2.  7lV  (from  h2\  to  blow  the  homX 
points  to  the  invention  of  the  musical 
instruments   ascribed    to   him;    and   3. 

I^pv3in  (from  the  Persian  A^J  brass, 

and  ^jO  «»it^),co/)per-«in7A,  with  regard 

to  the  instruments  of  brass  and  iron 
which  he  made  It  is  simply  futile  to 
identify  Jubal  with  Apdlo^  and  Tubal- 
cain  with  Vulcan ;  or  with  the  nation  of  the 
Tikxiveg  {Diod,  Sic.  y.  55;  Strabo  xiv. 
654);  OTwith  the  northern  god  Dvalin, 
the  manufacturer  of  military  swords 
(Buttmann,  Mytholog.  L  164).- 2^  ^3K 
t\^pO  7TM^  means  literally :  **thefather  or 
firstof  dwellers  in  tents,  and  of  proprietor 
of  cattle'*;  n^pDI  belongs  to  ^2H,  not  ' 
2t^;  for  it  would  be  strange  to  say,  **he 
dwells  among  cattle**  (Tuch),  and  forced 
to  la-anslate  **  dweller  m  tents  and  near 
the  cattle**  (Oesenius),  thus  taking  3K^ 
in  two  different  meanings  in  two  succes- 
sive words;  and  the  Masorites  express 
the  former  meaning  by  the  distinctive 
aeoent  under  7nK.  We  may,  therefore, 
supply  *K*3K  before  i)^pD  (comp.  xlvi. 
32,  34);  but  we  need  not  contract  the 
words  n^pOl  7nK  2\i^  into  one  notion, 
as  the  Septuagint  does:  warijp  olKo^vnav 
kv  itKrjvaXc  mji/orp<j0«v.  —  DB'^  is  not 
rarely  used  absolutely,  **  to  dwell  in  some 
place**  (comp.  1  Sam.  xxvii.9;  Isai.xlii. 
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and  the  sister  of  Tubal-cain   was  Naamah.      23.  And 
Lamech  said  to  his  wives, 

Adah  and  Zillah,  hear  my  voice, 

Ye  wWeB  of  Lamech,  listen  to  my  speech; 
For  I  have  slain  a  man  for  my  wound, 
And  a  youth  for  my  bruise : 


1 1,  xliv.  IS ;  comp.  P9.  x:di.  4).  To  dwell 
in  tents  means  merelj  to  pnrsne  the  no- 
madic life  of  a  shepherd;  it  does  not 
implj  that  the  cities  were  abandoned  hj 
the  agricolturists  (ver.  17);  it  indicates 
bj  no  means  *'a  retrograde  moTement 
in  ciyilisation  and  social  refinement" 
(Jforreii).  This  passage,  therefore,  is 
far  from  confirming  the  signification  of 
li'V  (in  ver.  18)  as  *'a  rocky  fastness*'; 
one  part  of  the  popolation  might  liye  in 
houses  and  cities,  whilst  another  part 
wandered  from  district  to  district,  with 
their  light  and  portable  tents. — y\y^  and 
2^)V  are  the  two  musical  instruments  in- 
vented by  JaboL  We  are  accustomed  to 
find  everywhere,  in  this  primitive  history 
of  mankind,  great  outh'nes  and  compre- 
henmve  sketches;  nothing  is  trifiing  or 
accidental;  and  it  will,  therefore,  be 
readily  admitted,  that  those  two  words 
represent  the  chief  musical  instruments 
known  to  the  ancient  Hebrews.  And 
this  view  is  not  only  confirmed  bnt  de- 
manded by  an  examination  of  the  words. 
For  1133  {Kivvpa,  or  Ktvv6pa)  is  indis- 
putably the  lyret  <^  citharcL,  and  represents 
the  stringed  instruments  (ni3^II3);  whilst 
SHiy  is  most  probably  the  fluU^  and  is 
the  type  of  all  wind  instruments.  The 
*113D  had,  according  to  Josephus  (Antiq. 
VIL  xil  3),  ten  strings,  and  was  played 
upon  with  the  plectrum;  whilst  the  7^^ 
had  twelve  notes,  and  was  played  upon 
with  the  fingers:  although  it  appears, 
from  several  Biblical  passages,  that  the 
113D,  also,  was  sometimes,  perhaps  in 
earlier  ages,  or  if  it  was  of  a  smaller 
Bize,  beaten  with  the  fingers  (1  Sam.  anri. 
28,  zviii.  10,  xix.  9).  The  "1133  was 
scarcely  the  harp,  but  a  smaller  stringed 
instrameL't,  the  lyre,  or  guitar,  smce  it 
was  played  in  walking  also  (1  Sam.  x.  5; 


2  Sam.  VL  5;  comp.  D^script  de  I'Egypt 
xvil  365;  see  Winer,  BibL  IMct.  IL  125). 
It  was  frequently  made  of  costly  wood, 
either  that  of  the  cypress  (2  Sam.vL5X 
or  of  the  rare  almng,  which  was  imported 
from  Ophir  with  the  gold  and  the  pre- 
cious stones  (1  Kings  x.  12).  The  root 
*0D  seems  to  be  imitative  of  the  soond 
produced  by  trembling  strings  (comp. 
Gestn,  Thesanr.  p.  698);  and  *1133  ia, 
therefore,  scarcely  to  be  traced  to  the 
Syriac  root  *0D,  signifying  **  scapns  cft- 
nalis,**  hemp,  or  linum,  of  which  material 
the  strings  of  the  harp  were  made.  Hie 
*113D  was  in  very  general  use  among  the 
Hebrews  and  other  Eastern  nations,  as 
the  Syrians  and  Phoenicians  (comp.  Esek. 
xxvL  1 8).  It  was  played  in  joy  and  hap- 
piness, either  alone  or  with  vocal  accom- 
paniment, for  the  purposes  of  amusement 
and  edification;  and  it  is  especially  as  a 
religious  instrument,  that  it  was  important 
to  the  Hebrew  writer.  But  the  1133  was 
scarcely  ever  used  on  monmful  occasions, 
when  it  was  hung  np  in  silent  melan- 
choly, and  gave  way  to  doleful  lays  (F^ 
cxxxviL2;  Job  xxx.  81). — The  second 
instrument,  32iy,  has,  by  some  of  the 
earliest  interpreters,  been  understood  as 
the  flute,  perhaps  the  Fandsean  pipe,  or 
syrinx,  an  instrument  still  common  in 
many  parts  of  the  East,  with  a  nxmiber 
of  reeds  varying  from  five  to  twenty-three 
(^Niebuhr,  Beisc  i.  181 ;  RiuhXI,  Nat.  Hist, 
of  Aleppo,  i.  155,  156).  The  root  3^ 
seems  to  signify  to  blow*,  it  is,  therefore; 
impossible  to  take  2^)}f  as  lyre,  or  harp, 
or  psaltay.  That  2^\^  is  identical  with 
n^jbD^D  (Dan.  ill  5;  irvfi^via),  and  that 
both  are  the  bay-pipe,  cannot  be  sufficiently 
substantiated  (comp.  UgoHni,  Thesanr. 
3uuui.;  PJeiffer,  Musik  der  alten  He- 
braeer,  p.  48;   Forkel^  Qeschichte   der 
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24.  Yet  Cain  shall  be  avenged  sevenfold, 

But  Lamech  seventy  and  sevenfold. 

25.  And  Adam  knew  his  wife  again,  and  she  bare  a 
son,  and  called  his  name  Seth :  For  God,  said  she^  hath 
given  me  another  seed  instead  of  Abel;  for  Cain  hath 
slain  him.     26.  And  to  Seth,  to  him  also  there  was  born 


Madk*  i.  131).  Onkelos  renders  it  cor- 
recUj  by  K3iaK}  the  Volgate,  organtm 
(that  18,  a  doable  or  multiple  pipe).  Bat 
it  is  possible  that  2^)}f  means  simply  ''the 
loTclj,  agreeable  instrament";  for  the 
root  2yV  has  andoabtedlj  this  significa- 
tion in  Ezek.  xzziii.  81,  32  (W^^V  'V\£^ 
*W  ?)p  nfi^).  Howeyer  this  maj  be,  the 
context  compels  ns  to  understand  here  a 
wind  instrament,  and  the  traditional  in- 
terpretation confirms  this  view. — {^DtP^ 
(?er.  23),  instead  of  HSSD^;  a  similar 
form  is  |K1?  (Exod.  iL  SO),  instead  of 
n)(np.— The  suffixes  in  ^th  and 
*ni3n7  express  the  genitivos  objectivus^ 
^  the  wound  or  stripe  inflicted  upon  me"; 
compare  ^ODT\,  **  violence  committed 
against  me**  (Qen.  xvi  5 ;  Jer.  li  35,  etc). 
— ^We  take  'O,  in  yer.  24,  in  the  adyersatiye 
signification  of  ye<,  MverthdeMt  as  it  is 
dearty  used  in  IsaL xxviii. 28;  Job  xxiiL 
10. — On  the  history  of  Cain,  compare 
Otkon.  Lex.  Rabbin.  p.l09 }  Hottinger,  Hist 
Orient,  p.  25;  Niemeyer^  Charakt.  iL  57; 
Butiman^  MjthoL  i  164;  on  the  life  of 
Abel  see  also  Fabric,  Pseudepigr.  i.  113; 
/rm.  y.  67 ;  Chrysottom,  Hom.  in  (}en.  xix. 
9ft,  96.  The  history  of  Cain  and  his 
descendants  is  finished.  It  is  neyer  re- 
sumed in  any  later  portion.  The  Cainites, 
though  known  to  the  Hebrews,  did  not 
enter  into  any  internal  connection  with 
them ;  they  were  the  nations  of  the  distant 
Bast,  famous  by  the  mighty  polities  they 
formed,  powerful  by  l^eir  inyentions,  and 
though  disposed  to  deeds  of  sanguinary 
yiolence,  yet  not  inaccessible  to  the  soften- 
ing influence  of  mental  culture  and  ciyi- 
lisation.  This  narratiye  is  clearly  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  preceding  chapters;  for 
it  contains  both  the  progress  of  the  human 
mind  and  of  sin.  But  it  introduces,  also, 
^  socoeeding  genealogy. 


The  premature  death  ofAbel  had  thrown 
the  first  parents  into  grief  and  sadness; 
the  circle  which  had  just  been  formed  was 
ahready  broken ;  their  habitation  i^peared 
to  them  desolate,  and  their  hearts  longed 
for  those  objects  of  loye  which  they  had 
so  fondly  cherished.  For  the  murder  <^ 
Abel  had  depriyed  them  of  both  their 
children;  Cain  was  not  only  removed  fVom 
their  yidnity,  but  he  was  alienated  firom 
their  affections;  they  could  not,  with 
pleasure,  think  of  the  destroyer  of  a  sacred 
life;  nor  could  they,  with  satisfaction,  re- 
present to  themselyes  the  miserable  life 
which  his  own  guilt  had  prepared  for  him: 
all  their  sentiments  were  as  painfully 
moyed  by  the  remembrance  of  their  dead, 
asof their  liyingson.  ButthelMyinemenT' 
compensated  them  for  their  loss,  and  con- 
soled their  affliction.  Eye  bore  a  son 
whom  she  called  Seth  (HK^),  for  "God, 
•aid  cA«,  has  giyen  me  (H^)  another  seed 
instead  of  Abel;  for  Cain  slew  him." 
This  son  became  the  ancestor  of  Noah^ 
and,  through  him,  of  Abraham,  and  of  the 
chosen  people  of  Israel.  On  him  and  his 
progeny,  therefore,  the  whole  attention  of 
the  hi^rian  is  henceforth  concentrated; 
with  him  we  approach  nearer  the  imme- 
diate end  and  purport  of  the  Pentateuch. 
And  eyen  the  yery  first  generation  after 
him,  giyes  a  striking  proof  Qf  the  altered 
direction  which  the  path  of  mankind  then 

took.  ThesonofSethwasEnosCnSKX 
and  it  is  added, that  in  his  time** men 
began  to  inyoke  the  name  of  Qod" 
('^^  DB^3  «ip^  hTX\7\  T«).  We  cannot  re- 
press  a  feeling  of  astonishment,  that  these 
simple  and  clear  words  should  haye  suf- 
fered so  many  forced  and  often  most 
strange  interpretations;  since  we  need 
only  take  them  in  their  obyious  sense 
in  order  to  arrive  at  a  perfectly  satisfac- 
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a  son ;  and  he  called  his  name  Enos :  then  began  men  to 
invoke  the  name  of  the  Lord. 


tory  idea.  The  first,  and  perhaps  most 
material  mode  of  Divine  worship  is  hj 
meant  of  offerings  and  sacrifices.  Kings 
were  honoured  with  gifts;  little  cnltivated 
nations  natnraUj  beKeved,  therefore,  that 
the  King  of  kings  would  be  pleased  or 
fjcopitiated  b j  their  most  prtcknit  property. 
T^M  fseling  of  derocion,  loyalty,  and  self- 
deaial,  is  eertainly  truly  religions  and 
commendable;  it  ia  a  perfect  justification 
lor  the  oflEering  of  sacrificee,  which,  there* 
fore,  were  even  later  not  only  maintained 
In  the  Moaaio  legislation,  but  developed 
into  a  magnificent  system.  But  God  is  a 
■phrit;  Hia  worship  is,  therefore,  the  more 
perfiect,  the  more  it  is  internal  and  spiri* 
Inal  in  character.  Hie  elevation  of  the 
Jieait  to  Qod,  idiether  accompanied  by 
offerings  or  not,  is,  tfaertfbre,  a  hi^er, 
•nd,  no  doubt,*  more  refined  way  of  Di* 
Tine  adoraticm  than  the  mere  killing  of 
animals,  or  the  mere  oblation  of  vegetable 
gifts.  Praytr^  in  itself  a  noble  mode  of 
worship,  enhances  and  dignifies  the  tacrU 
fleet.  The  first  generation  after  Adam, 
represented  by  Cain  and  Abel,  displayed 
its  gratitude  to  Qod  by  ofierings;  the  se» 
oond  manifested  it  by  prayers;  in  thetima 
of  Seth,  **  men  began  to  invoke  the  name 
of  the  Lord,"  either  in  private  prayer  or 
in  public  supplication.  Wo  are,  thus,  at 
once  transported  to  another,  and  purer, 
sphere;  we  move  in  a  more  spiritual 
world;  the  descendants  of  Cain  exercise 
their  ingenuity  by  mechanical  or  social 
inventions  of  erery  kind;  they  try  either 
to  facilitate  or  to  adorn  the  external  life: 
the  first  descendant  of  Seth  advances  a  de- 
cided and  a  bold  st^  towards  the  realm 
of  spirituality ;  his  thoughts  are  directed  to 
the  inner  man,  and  to  internal  life;  he  is 
destined  to  be  the  ancestor  of  the  propa- 
gators of  religious  truth;  and  he  boldly 
opens  the  portals  of  the  purest  religion. 

FHrLOLooicAL  Rbmarks.  —  This  ex- 
planation excludes  the  opinions:  **then 
they  began  to  call  themselves  by  the  name 
of  God"  (C?«rw?i»,  Mkhaelis);  or,  "they 
began  to  desecrate  the  Divine  name  by 


calling  idols  gods'*  (^Onkehs,  JonaA^ 
JotephuMf  and  others);  or  the  strange 
translation  of  the  Septoagint:  ovrocriXr 
iriffcv  IruMKtXtrBai  t6  ovofia  cvpcov  row 
BtoH  (deriving  VnW  fipom  W  to  hope).— 
That  '^^  Dt^a  tmp  signifies,  to  invoke  the 
name  of  Ood^  reqnoea,  indeed,  no  proof; 
the  instances  of  this  usage  are  snperw 
abundant  (comp.zii8)  ziiL4;  zxi  33, 
etc.;  P^lx3dz.6i  IsaiadLi).— Seth  was 
bom  to  compensate  his  parents  far  the 
pions  Abel,  who  had  becomea  victim  of  hb 
brother's  envy.  He  was,  thus,  a  new  pledge 
of  the  Divine  love;  Eve  imparted  to  him, 
therefore,  herself  the  name,  as  she  had  be- 
fore done  at  the  birth  of  the  first-bom  only. 
If  Seth  was,  indeed,  to  be  *'a  compensa- 
tion,"  his  life  must  be  safe,  his  existence 
securei  neither  he  nor  his  desotridanti 
most  be  exposed  to  annihilation;  when 
the  ninth  generation  after  him  had  dege- 
nerated by  8in,it  was  not  entirely  destroyed; 
Noah  remained  to  preserve  the  old  race; 
and  whenever  his  later  descendants  were,  ia 
fntnre  ages,  pursued  and  oppressed,  they 
were  never  extirpated:  ** a  tenth  part  was 
left,  and  although  this  also  is  expOaed  to 
destraction,  it  is  like  the  terebinth  and 
the  oak,  in  which  the  stem  remains  when 
they  are  cut  down;  a  stem  of  holy  seed* 
(IsaLvi  IS).  It  is  not  arbitrary  to  find 
this  idea  in  the  explicit  and  distinct  words 
of  Eve  when  the  future  progenitor  of  die 
chosen  people  was  bora. — ^The  mmmative 
of  the  personal  pronoun  Kin  02  follows 
after  the  dative  nCv,  in  order  to  prodnee 
a  greater  emphasis;  similar  constractions 
are  H)n  D^  VU  '*  in  his  month  atoo" 
(28am.xvii.5);  ^3K  D3  ^2^  **my  heart 
also"  (Prov.xxiii  15;  comp.  Gen.  x.Sl; 
xxvii.S4;  SSam.  xix.1;  lKingsxxil9; 
Ps.  ix.  7;  2  Chron.  xxxv.  21;  Ewald, 
Gram.,  §678). 

Ewald  is  of  opinion,  that  the  foor  first 
names  of  our  list  express  merely  the  no- 
tions of  man  and  chiid;  for,  as  Q*7fi<  and 
fi^^K  signify  man,  so  he  believes  W 
and  p^  to  mean  offspring  (connecting 
n(^  with  7n^  to  pkmt,  and  reodering 
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shooi  or  offihoot;  and  identiQring  yp  or 
])p  with  nop, and  explaining  son  or  chdd)i 
and  that  thej  represent  **  mankind  old  but 
otemallj  yoong."  In  order  to  procure  for 
this  hypothesis  some  probability,  he  adds 
to  these  names  that  of  Salah  (vh^y  xl  12), 
and — of  KdivdvQ^^p),  which  the  Septtia- 
gint  inserts  before  Salah,  but  which  is 
manifestly  spurious  (see  on  nL  10—32), 
and  he  attributes  to  both  the  same  signifi- 
cation of  child  or  oflfsprlng.  He  is,  further, 
certain,  that,  in  the  original  legend,  Enoch 
and  Lamech  were  regarded  as  demigods, 
if  not  as  gods;  that  Enoch  was  the  good 
deity,  the  ideal  of  a  pious  existence,  or 
Janus,  the  beginner  of  the  year,  whence  a 
life  of  365  years  is  ascribed  to  him;  whilst 
Lamech  was,  on  the  contrary,  the  savage, 
sanguinary  being  (for,  ^tDT>  is  connected 
with  iDn  to  grasp,  seize,  or  rob  /),  the  type 
of  wild  and  inexorable  selfishness;  and 
his  address  to  his  wives  is  the  utterance  of 
a  mind  raging  with  insatiable  revenge  I 
The  author  finds  it  easy  to  find  typical 
meanings  for  the  other  patriarchs  also; 
for,  he  explains  Methuselah  as  Mars, 
Mahalaleel  as  Apollo,  and  Jared  as  the 
god  of  the  water,  like  the  Indian  Yaruna. 
These  five  gods  (Janus,  Lamech,  Mars, 
ApoUo,  and  Neptune),  formed  an  old 
pantheon,  which  the  Bible  placed  in  the 
remotest  antiquity,  because  it  was  later 


eclipsed  by  other  itaore  popular  deities. 
Noah,  lastly,  signifies,  the  Jresh  or  youth- 
fid,  for  he  left  the  ark  at  the  beginning  of 
a  new  year,  and  n3  is  etymcdogically  akin 
to  K^  and  D/;  and  the  existence  of  a 
little  town,  Nokh,  south-east  of  Mush, 
serves  as  a  proof,  that  Noah  was  once 
worshipped  in  these  regions  as  a  demigod. 
— The  genealogy  of  the  Cainites  is  iden- 
tical with  that  of  the  Sethites;  for  Lamech, 
with  whom  the  former  closes,  corresponds 
with  Noah ;  and  the  deluge  took  place  in  the 
time  of  Lamech,  who  represents  depravity 
and  wickedness;  the  latter,  like  Noah  and 
Terah,  had  three  sons,  Jabal,  Jubal,  and 
Tubal-cain,  who  correspond  with  the  three 
principal  castes  of  the  Hindoos,  the  Brah- 
mans  Q2V  the  musicians),  the  warriors 
(or  Kshatryas,  pp  ?y\T\  the  sharpeners  of 
iron  instruments),  and  the  agriculturalists 
(73*  the  proprietors  of  cattle),  and  who, 
therefore,  typify  the  three  chief  classes  or 
occupations  of  civilised  society.  —  We 
thought  it  our  duty  to  introduce  the  opinion 
ofsoeminentasdiolarand  critic  on  this 
section;  but  we  do  not  deem  it  necessary 
to  conmient  upon  its  value ;  the  reader  will, 
by  the  preceding  remarks,  have  been  en- 
abled to  judge  for  himself  how  far  it  is 
borne  out  by  the  text,  and  how  far  it  is 
conjectural  (see  Ewald,  Isr.  Qesch.,  i.  349 
—370). 


CHAPTER  V. 

SuMMAmT. — The  descendants  of  Adam,  who  represent  the  tea  successive  generations 
down  to  Noah,  are  enumerated  with  some  prominent  chronological  dates  regarding 
the  history^  of  their  lives.  Adam  was  created  in  the  image  of  Ood,  which  was  inhe- 
rited by  his  progeny  (vers.  1 — 8).  But  as  the  numbers  given  in  the  Samaritan 
text  and  the  Greek  translation  do  not  agree  with  those  stated  in  the  Hebrew 
original,  we  subjoin  a  tabular  view  of  their  various  statements,  but  add  distinctly 
that  both  the  Samaritan  and  Greek  variations  contain  internal  evidence  of  being 
systematic  corruptions  of  the  Hebrew  text  (see  note  on  vers.  1—20). 


Hrbrew  Text. 

Sbptuaoikt  Vers. 

Patriarchs. 

Years 
before 
birth  of 

Rest  of 
life. 

Extent 

of  whole 
life. 

Tears 
before 
birth  of 

Rest  of 
li£a. 

Extent 

of  whole 
life. 

Years 
before 
Wrthof 

Rest  of 
life. 

Extent 

of  whole 

life. 

son. 

son. 

son. 

1.  Adam 

180 

800 

980 

180 

800 

930 

230 

700 

930 

2.  Seth 

105 

90 
70 

807 
815 
840 

912 
905 
910 

105 

90 
70 

807 
815 
840 

912 

905 
910 

205 

190 
170 

707 
715 
740 

912 

3.  Enos 

905 

4.  Cainan . 

910 

5.  Mahalaleel.... 

65 

830 

895 

65 

830 

895 

165 

730 

895 

6.  Jared  

162 

800 

962 

62 

785 

847 

162 

800 

962 

7.  Enoch 

65 

300 

365 

65 

300 

365 

165 

200 

365 

8.  Methuselah  .. 

187 

782 

969 

67 

653 

720 

187 

782 

969 

9.  Lamech 

182 

595 

777 

53 

600 

653 

188 

565 

753    , 

10.  Noah 

500 

— 

950 

500 

— 

950 

500 

—       950    le 
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1.  This  is  the  book  of  the  generations  of  man.  When 
God  created  man,  He  made  him  in  the  likeness  of  God; 
2.  Male  and  female  created  He  them,  and  blessed  them, 
and  called  their  name  man,  when  they  were  created. — 


X — 90.  The  creation  of  heaven  and 
earth  has  been  described;  man,  the  ruler 
of  the  earth,  had  rapidly  passed  through 
the  paradise  of  childhood ;  his  happiness 
vanished  with  his  innocence;  sin  engen- 
dered death,  and  death  matured  murder; 
the  earth  had  been  cursed  by  God,  and 
defiled  by  man  with  fraternal  blood;  sin 
had  made  gigantic  strides  among  the  ge- 
nerations of  man;  but  the  corruption  of 
the  heart  did  not  long  fetter  the  activity 
of  the  mind;  manifold  inventions  were 
made;  great  and  extensive  tribes  set- 
tled in  the  vast  tracts  of  eastern  Asia; 
tiiey  filled  the  earth  with  the  din  and  tu- 
mult of  their  arms;  whilst  they  endea- 
voured to  soften  the  stem  reality  of  life 
by  the  arts  which  please,  and  the  accom- 
plishments which  adorn.  But  who  occupied 
the  west?  How  were  the  nations  which 
inhabited  the  more  central  parts  of  the 
ancient  world  connected  with  the  first 
parents  of  mankind?  This  question  was 
of  the  greatest  practical  importance;  it 
was  of  immediate  interest;  for  it  implied 
the  origin  and  infancy  of  the  holy  nation 
itself;  it  approaches  nearer  to  the  end  and 
purport  of  Biblical  histoiy;  it  introduces 
that  for  which  the  whole  preceding  nar- 
rative was  inserted.  And  this  question  is 
treated  in  the  portion  to  which  we  now 
advance.  Biblical  historiography  is  truly 
pragmatical;  it  is  nowhere  abrupt;  it  de- 
duces the  smgle  facts  organically  from 
their  higher  source;  but  whilst  it  is  grand 
and  rapid  in  its  outlines,  it  is  minute  in 
its  details;  the  execution  is  as  carefrd  as 
the  conception  is  loffy;  genius  and  in* 
dustry  are  surprisingly  blended;  and  if, 
sometimes,  an  individual  trait  seems  to 
disturb  the  harmony  of  the  whole,  a  more 
careful  inspection  will  show  that  harmony 
in  still  stronger  light.  The  chronological 
list  contained  in  our  chapter  specifies  the 
generations  between  Adam  and  Noah, 
between  the  first  and  the  second  father  of 


the  human  flunilies;  between  the  uncon- 
scious innocence  of  infancy,  and  the  self- 
acquired  intellectual  righteousness  of 
manhood  (vL9;  vii.  1);  between  the  cre- 
ation of  the  earth,  and  its  all  but  total 
destruction;  between  the  IHvine  love 
which  called  man  into  existence,  and  the 
Divine  justice  which,  with  grief  and  re- 
luctance, was  compelled  to  annihilate  him 
(vL  6,  IS).  This  Ust  comprises,  therefore, 
all  the  outlines  of  the  possible  histoiy  of 
the  earth,  and  of  man;  it  includes  a  per- 
fect cycle  of  events,  partly  returning  to 
the  beginning,  and  partly  commencing  a 
new  era;  it  is,  therefore,  a  complete  whole; 
and,  hence,  the  number  of  the  generations 
is  that  of  c(mpleteHe98;  tbh  bears  through- 
out the  Old  Testament  this  character  of 
entireness  and  perfection;  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments are  the  complete  code  oi  fun- 
damental laws;  and  the  ten  plagues  in- 
flicted upon  Pharaoh  represent  the  idea» 
that  all  the  terrors  of  nature  were  exhaust- 
ed against  the  refractory  tyrant  (see  notes 
on  Exod.,  pp.  118  and  495).  Thus,  also, 
the  ten  generations  are  perfectly  Biblical; 
even  later  the  same  notions  were  enter- 
tained; the  book  of  Enoch  knows  ten  pe- 
riods of  the  world,  and  the  Cabbalists  ten 
Sephiroth  or  emanations  which  complete 
the  idea  of  the  Divine  nature.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  recur  to  thenumerous  analogies 
among  other  eastern  traditions,  although 
they  assist  and  confirm  the  Biblical  nar- 
rative; but  we  may  add,  that  the  Hindoos 
believed  in  ten  great  saints,  the  oflfspring 
of  Manu  (see  p.  58),  and  in  ten  different 
personifications  of  Vishnu;  that  the 
Egyptians  knew  ten  mighty  heroes,  the 
Chaldeans  ten  kings  before  the  fiood,  from 
Aloros  to  Xisuthros,  and  the  Assyrians  ten 
kings  from  Ham  to  Ninyas,  and  as  many 
from  Japhet  to  Aram  (JEvxdd^  Gksoh.  Isr., 
i  351 ) ;  and  that  the  Book  of  Enoohenume- 
rates  ten  periods,  each  comprising  aevca 
generations,  from  Adam  to  the  Messiah.  In 
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3.  And  Adam  lived  a  hundred  and  thirty  years,  and  he 
begat  a  son  in  his  own  likeness,  after  his  own  image;  and 
called  his  name  Seth :  4.  And  the  days  of  Adam,  after  he 
had  begotten  Seth,  were  eight   hundred  years:    and  he 


this,  as  in  all  similar  instances,  the  facts 
borrowed  from  general  corrent  traditions 
were,  by  the  Hebrew  writer^  organically 
embodied  in  his  own  original  system;  in 
his  hands  they  were  purified  from  the 
alloy  of  their  primitive  character;  and 
they  lost  the  trace  of  iheir  origin. 

Bat  a  systematic  order,  similar  to  that 
represented  by  ten  generations  between 
Adam  and  Noah,  is  disooTcrable  in  the 
list  of  the  Cainites  also;  it  embodies,  also, 
an  idea  of  the  highest  interest  and  moment, 
an  idea  which  alone  throws  a  proper  light 
upon  the  genealogy  of  the  Sethites,  and 
which  explains  the  hct  of  the  two  lists 
succeeding  each  order.  From  Adam  to 
Lamech,  the  Cainite,  are  seven  genera- 
tions, which,  with  his  three  sons,  Jabal, 
Jubal,  and  Tnbal-cain,  make  the  number 
of  ten  names  in  that  list  also.  We  need 
not  to  remind  our  readers  of  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  number  seven.  But,  whilst 
ten  signifies  completeness,  seven  ^ifies 
the  striving  after  perfection ;  ten  is,  there- 
fore, used  whenever  God  acts,  whilst  seven 
is  applied  when  man  endeavours  to  per- 
form holy  deeds;  God  created  the  world 
by  ten  commands,  as  even  the  Rabbins 
deduced  from  the  first  chapter,  whilst  all 
the  festivals,  that  is,  the  days  of  mental 
elevation  on  the  part  qfnum,  are  connected 
with  the  numbcor  seven;  except  the  holiest 
of  all,  the  day  of  atonement,  which  is  on 
the  tenth  day  of  the  seventh  month,  thus 
combining  the  human  craving  with  the 
Divine  mercy  which  graciously  satisfies  it: 
ten  symbolizes  the  descending  of  God  to 
man ;  seven  denotes  the  aspiration  of  man 
up  to  God;  the  former  number  represents, 
therefore,  revelation,  the  latter  natural 
piety;  and,  whilst  ten  bears,  in  Mosaism 
exciusiyely,  the  highest  character  of  sanc- 
tity, seven  is  the  common  sacred  number 
of  most  of  the  other  religions.  This  ob- 
vious and  striking  difference  between  the 
numbers  seven  and  ten,  will  be  more  fully 


explained  in  its  due  place;  it  receives, 
however,  a  full  corroboration  from  the  two 
genealogical  lists,  the  examination  of 
which  has  given  rise  to  these  remarks. 
The  seven  generations  from  Adam  to  Cain 
arrived,  by  their  own  human  exertions,  at 
beauty;  the  ten  generations  from  Adam 
to  Noah  reached,  with  the  aid  of  IMvine 
guidance,  to  truth ;  the  Cainites  rose  to  the 
cultivation  of  art;  the  Sethites  proceeded 
to  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  religion ; 
human  reason  and  energy,  so  teaches  the 
Bible,  may  be  able  to  facilitate  our  ex- 
ternal existence ;  but  it  is  by  Divine  assist- 
ance alone,  that  the  internal  life  of  man  can 
be  reformed  and  humanized;  the  Cainites 
remained  idolaters  and  heathens,  in  spite 
of  their  artistic  refinement;  the  Sethites 
became,  according  to  the  Pentateuch,  the 
possessors  and  guardians  of  a  pure  mono- 
theism by  their  immediate  connection  with 
God.  According  to  the  Biblical  notions, 
it  is  impossible  for  the  unaided  human 
mind  to  ascend  higher  than  to  the  culti- 
vation of  the  arts;  when,  therefore,  the 
Cainites  had  reached  this  aim,  they  had 
completed  the  possible  circle  of  their  ac- 
tivity; they  had  fulfilled  their  mission; 
and  no  further  stage  of  development  was 
lefr  to  them.  They  were,  therefore,  swept 
away  by  the  deluge;  no  member  of  their 
race  was  spared  to  hand  down  the  expe- 
rience they  had  gathered  to  future  gene- 
rations, because  no  new  element  of  import- 
ance could  be  added.  But  Noah,  the  des- 
cendant of  the  truth-seeking,  religious, 
divinely  assisted  race,  was  rescued  in  the 
general  destruction,  to  become  the  ancestor 
of  Abraham,  and  of  the  favoured  people 
destined  to  receive  and  to  spread  the  full 
knowledge  of  God.  Thus,  the  double  list 
is  not  only  justified,  but  includes  ideas 
in  eveiy  respect  worthy  of  the  great  his- 
torian's wisdom. 

Our  chapter  begins  with  the  words: 
This  is  the  **  book  of  the  generations  of 
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begat  sons  and  daughters:  5.  And  all  the  days  that 
Adam  lived  were  nine  hundred  and  thirty  years:  and  ho 
aied.— 6.  And  Seth  lived  a  hundred  and  five  years,  and 
7.  And   Seth  lived   after  he  begat   Enos 


begat   Enos: 


man"  (DnX  ^rh^n  "IBD),  whereas  the 
history  of  Paradise  and  the  first  sin  is 
introduced  hy  the  sentence:  "These  are 
the  generations  of  the  heavens  and  of  the 
earth";  henceforth  the  narrative  of  human 
progress  is  no  more  interrupted;  man  be- 
comes the  exclusive  subject;  the  genera- 
lions  arc  specified  in  their  direct  succession ; 
and  now  begins  that  continuous  system 
of  genealogies  which  embraces  the  whole 
of  the  Old  Testament— from  Adam  to 
Noah,  from  Noah  to  Abraham,  the  lives 
of  the  patriarchs,  the  judges  and  kings, 
down  to  the  time  of  the  second  temple 
(see  note  on  Exod.vi.l6)  Sometimes, 
indeed,  accessory  genealogies  are  inserted, 
as  that  of  Ishmael  (xxv.  12—14),  Esau 
(xxxvi.),  and  others;  but  in  such  cases 
— and  this  is  an  important  circumstance 
— the  ages  of  the  persons  are  not  stated ; 
they  are  without  the  powerful  aid  of 
chronology;  they  lose  thereby  a  great 
portion  of  their  significance;  they  are 
valueless  for  the  computation  of  the 
centuries;  and  are  thus  clearly  designed 
and  regarded  as  subordinate;  whilst 
the  direct  genealogies  are  generally  pro- 
vided with  very  accurate  numbers,  ex- 
pressing not  only  the  whole  ages  of  the 
individuals,  but  mostly,  also,  those  periods 
of  their  lives  when  their  eldest  sons,  or 
the  propagators  of  their  races,  were  bom, 
thus  affording  exact  materials  for  the 
calculation  of  historical  time.  This  cir- 
cumstance will  also  explain  the  otherwise 
surprising  fact,  why,  in  the  list  of  the 
Cainites,  no  year  or  number  whatever  is 
stated;  for  it  does  not  treat  of  the  direct 
"generations  of  man";  it  was,  therefore, 
sufficient  to  explain  briefly  the  general 
importance  of  that  line,  and  its  relation 
to  the  principal  stem. 

But  there  is  another  question  to  be  dis- 
cussed with  regard  to  the  chronological 
statements  of  this  chapter,  a  question 
which  has  often  been  di^^puted  with  a  zeal 


exceeding  even  its  importance;  namely, 
about  the  extraordinary  ages  of  the  patri- 
archs. Adam  was  130  years  old  when  his 
son  Seth  was  bom,  he  lived  after  his  birth 
800  years  more;  he  attained,  therefore,  the 
marvellous  age  of  930  years.  A  similar 
longevity  is  ascribed,  with  one  exception,  to 
the  other  members  of  this  genealogy,  and 
Methuselah  is  stated  to  have  reached  the 
age  of  969  years.  It  is  well  known,  how 
many  and  how  arbitrary  expedients  have 
been  resorted  to  for  the  explanation  of 
this  vitality,  incomprehensible  in  our 
ages.  Traces  of  such  attempts  are  found 
already  in  the  Samaritan  text,  and  in  the 
Septuagint  version  of  the  Pentateuch, 
both  of  which  have  freely  altered  the 
numbers  after  a  preconceived  system, 
unwarranted  and  unauthorised  by  any 
Biblical  foundation.  Their  alterations 
affect,  however,  but  little  the  aggregate 
years  of  the  lives,  which  have  only  been 
changed  in  two  or  three  uncertain  in- 
stances; they  concern,  rather,  the  years 
when  the  eldest  sons  were  bora  to  their 
fathers;  for  the  Samaritan  text  starts 
evidently  from  the  premise,  that  these 
sons  were  not  born  after  the  hundred  an^ 
thirtieth  year  of  their  fathers'  lives;  nnd 
the  Septuagint,  that  they  were  not  bom 
before  the  hundred  and  sixtieth;  and 
both  versions  change  the  numbers  ac- 
cordingly, as  will  be  seen  from  the  syn- 
optical table,  inserted  in  the  summary 
to  this  chapter  (p.  155).  But  it  is  impos- 
sible to  attach  any  importance  to  these 
intentional  corruptions;  the  traditional 
Hebrew  text,  which  is  faithfully  rendered 
by  the  Chaldec,  Syriac,  and  Arabic  ver- 
sions, and  other  ancient  translations,  must 
be  considered  as  exclusively  authentic. 
Josephus,  who,  in  more  than  one  passage, 
attempts  rationalistic  explanations  of 
miracles,  defends  here  the  literal  accepta- 
tion of  the  text  (Antiq.  I.  iii.  9);  he  con- 
siders these  high  numbers  as  perfectly 
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eight  hundred  and  seven  years,  and  begat  sons  and 
daughters:  8.  And  all  the  days  of  Seth  were  nine 
hundred  and  twelve  years:  and  he  died. — 9.  And  Enos 
lived   ninety  years,  and  begat  Cainan:     10.  And  Enos 


correct;  the  patriarchs,  he  says,  were  be- 
loved by  God;  man,  but  lately  formed  by 
the  IMvine  hands,  was  more  vigorous  in 
strength^  his  food  was  more  appropriate; 
God  granted  him  a  longer  life  on  account 
of  his  virtue;  He  wished  to  enable 
him  to  make  astronomical  and  geome- 
trical discoveries;  for  the  Great  Tear  is 
completed  in  six  hundred  years;  He  af- 
forded him,  therefore,  a  life  extending, 
at  least,  to  this  duration;  and,  besides, 
there  is  the  testimony  of  Manetho  and 
Berosns,  of  Mochns  and  Hestiaeus,  of 
Hieronymus  the  Egyptian  and  of  the  Phoe- 
nician historians,  of  Hesiod  and  Heca- 
teeus,  of  Hellanicus  and  Acusilaus,  of 
Ephorus  and  Nicolans,  who  all  relate, 
that  the  ancients  lived  a  thousand  years; 
and  although  Josephns  concludes  with 
the  ambiguous  words:  **but  as  to  these 
matters,  let  every  one  look  upon  them  as 
he  thinks  fit";  it  is  certain  that  he  re« 
garded  those  numbers  as  historical;  and 
though  some  of  his  arguments  are  trifling, 
and  some  of  them  advocate  a  super- 
natural agency  of  God,  whilst  some  in- 
consistently represent  the  long  life  of  the 
patriarchs  as  a  usual  occurrence,  with 
many  analogies  among  heathen  nations, 
he  acknowledges,  at  least,  that  it  was  a 
particular  favour  of  God  granted  to  these 
generations  for  their  greater  piety.  But 
this  view,  which  is  at  present  chiefly  pre- 
valent among  critics,  is  not  in  harmony 
with  the  Biblical  narrative.  These  gene- 
rations were  by  no  means  distinguished 
for  their  piety;  on  the  contrary,  their 
iniquity  rendered  the  destruction  of  the 
whole  human  race  indispensable,  with 
one  solitary  exception.  We  attempt, 
therefore,  another  explanation. 

Man  was  originally  intended  for  an 
immortal  existence;  sin  brought  death 
upon  him;  every  progress  in  the  career 
of  sin  caused  a  new  reduction  in  the 
years  of  his  life;  toil  increased,  and  the 


years  were  again  curtailed;  the  greater 
the  interval  which  separated  man  from 
the  happy  days  of  Paradise,  the  shorter 
grew  his  life,  till  it  was  at  last  contracted 
to  its  present  narrow  limits,  and  became 
comparable  to  the  **  shadow  that  passes," 
the  **  cloud  that  vanishes,"  or  *♦  the  dream 
that  disappears."  The  unbounded  strength 
with  which  the  nature  of  man  was  origin- 
ally furnished,  and  which  made  unending 
life  a  physical  possibility,  gradually  ex- 
hausted itself;  the  next  generation  in- 
herited but  a  part  of  the  paternal  vigour; 
the  heroic  forms  and  the  iron  limbs  of  the 
ancestors  were  thus  imperceptibly  weak- 
ened, till  they  reached  that  transitory  con- 
dition the  origin  of  which  is  by  the  Bible 
ascribed  to  the  sin  of  roan.  Thus  Noah 
reached  an  age  of  950  years  (ix.  29); 
Abraham  of  175  (xxv.  8);  Jacob  lived 
147  years  (xlvii.  28);  Moses,  120  (Dent, 
xxxiv.  7);  Joshua,  110  (Josh.  xxiv.  29); 
whilst  David  was  decrepit  in  his  seventieth 
year  (1  Kings  i.  1 ;  Jos.,  Ant.  Vll.  xv.  2) ; 
and  the  Psalmist  represents  the  usual  extent 
of  life  as  seventy  years,  and  one  of  eighty 
as  a  rare  and  exceptional  occurrence 
(Ps.  xc.  10).  Only  when  a  new  heaven 
and  a  new  earth  will  be  created,  when 
nature  will  be  entirely  regenerated,  the 
life  of  man  will  again  be  prolonged;  a 
death  at  the  age  of  a  hundred  years  will 
be  considered  the  death  of  a  youth;  the 
human  frame,  though  not  destined  to  re- 
gain immortality,  will  receive  back  its 
pristine  strength;  for  sin  and  rapine  wfll 
cease,  and  a  state  very  similar  to  the  hap- 
piness of  Paradise  will  be  restored  (Isal. 
Ixv.l7 — 25).  Another  circumstance  cohn 
pels  us  to  renounce  the  explanatkm,  that, 
as  those  early  generations  were  regarded 
as  more  pious  and  more  favoured  by  God, 
a  longer  life  was  attributed  to  them.  We 
have  shown  by  several  instances,  that  a  long 
lifewas,initself,deemedneithcrahappine88 
nor  a  mark  of  Divine  favour.   This  might 
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lived  after  he  begat  Cainan  eight  hundred  and  fifteen 
years,  and  begat  sons  and  daughters:  11.  And  all  the 
days  of  Enos  were  nine  hundred  and  five  years :  and  he 
died. — 12.  And  Cainan  lived  seventy  years,  and  begat 
Mahalaleel:     13.  And  Cainan  lived  after  he  begat  Maha- 


haye  been  a  common  prejudice  and  mis- 
take among  the  Hebrews;  but  the  wise 
aathor  of  the  Fentatench  did  not  share  it; 
he  endeavoured  to  correct  it  by  repeated 
allusions;  it  is  manifestly  disregarded  in 
the  long  life  of  the  wicked  Cain,  and  the 
short  existence  of  the  pious  Abel;  and 
the  genealogy  of  this  chapter  contains  a 
still  more  striking  instance,  which  re- 
moves every  doubt.  Enoch  walked  with 
God;  he  was,  among  all  the  Sethites 
before  Noah,  the  most  virtuous,  the  most 
upright  man ;  he  was  the  especial  favourite 
of  God;  and  he  was  ordained  to  leave 
this  earth  when  he  had  scarcely  com- 
pleted half  the  number  of  years  allotted 
to  his  less  meritorious,  less  beloved  kins- 
men. We  must,  therefore,  acquit  the 
Bible  of  those  external  notions  of  hap- 
piness which  have  been  too  long  unjustly 
imputed  to  it;  it  is  true,  that  '*  the  fear  of 
God  increases  the  days"  (Prov.  x.27; 
£xod.xx.l2);  but  this  prolongation  is, 
in  fact,  desirable  only  in  so  far  as  it  is 
accompanied  with  "fear  of  God";  it  is 
true  that  **the  years  of  the  sinner  are 
shortened'*;  but  this  brevity  of  life  is  a 
curse  only  when  it  is  the  effect  and 
punishment  of  wickedness;  longevity 
with  crime  is  a  still  greater  punishment, 
whilst  paucity  of  years  with  virtue  may 
be  the  lot  of  those  upon  whom  God 
would  bestow  His  best  and  choicest  re- 
wards. It  may  also  have  been  a  far-spread 
prejudice,  that  a  sudden  death  is  a  sign 
of  Divine  anger,  and  a  fearful  visitation 
(Ps.xzxvii.36);  but  this  error  is  com- 
bated by  the  sudden  disappearance  of  the 
God-favoured  Enoch  (13yt<1;  comp.  Ps. 
xxxix.  14;  Jerem.  xxxi.  15,  etc.).  And 
both  doctrines  are  expressly  enjoined  in 
the  Book  of  Wisdom,  with  immediate 
reference  to  the  example  of  Enoch :  **  Tlie 
righteous,  even  if  he  dies  early,  is  in 


peace.  For  a  happy  old  age  is  not  mea- 
sured by  the  number  of  years,  but  by  a 
spotless  life.  Because  Enoch  loved  God, 
He  took  him  away,  for  he  lived  among 
sinners,  lest  malice  should  pervert  his  mind, 
or  falsehood  stain  hissoul"(iv.7— 16).  The 
insertion  of  the  history  and  destiny  of 
Enoch  is,  therefore,  alone  sufficient  to 
destroy  the  supposition,  that  the  Hebrew 
historian,  in  stating  those  high  numbers, 
merely  copied  the  fabulous  traditions  of 
other  ancient  nations,  which  ascribe  to  the 
earlier  and  happier  generations,  among 
other  great  blessings  and  privileges,  the 
high  boon  of  a  very  extended  life.  And 
although  Josephus,  in  the  passage  above 
quoted,  speaks  of  persons  reported  to 
have  lived  a  thousand  years;  although 
Hesiod  (Op.  et  D.  112)  and  Diodonis 
Siculus  (i.  26),  Herodotus  (iii.  23)  and 
Pliny  (Hist  Nat.  vii.  49),  have  made 
similar  statements;  although,  according 
to  the  Lamaic  creed,  the  first  men  lived 
60,000 years;  and  although  the  Indiantra- 
ditions,  those  most  important  analogies  for 
Biblical  antiquities,  speak  of  four  epochs, 
during  which  the  extent  of  human  life 
gradually  sank  from  400  to  100  years 
(see  p.  89):  the  resemblance  of  the  He- 
brew narrative  to  these  legends  is  merely 
an  external  one;  the  fact  is  partially  re- 
tained, but  the  explanation  is  completely 
changed;  the  highest  bliss  is,  with  the 
Hebrew  writer,  not  worldly  enjoyment, 
but  a  spiritual  life  in  God;  the  aim  of 
human  existence  is  thus  perfectly  different ; 
not  the  duration,  but  the  holiness  of  life 
is  of  essential  import:  time  thus  becomes 
a  mere  vessel,  indifferent  in  itself,  and 
deriving  its  value  only  from  the  contents 
with  which  it  is  filled  by  the  conduct  of 
man.  And  thus  we  naturally  arrive  at 
the  only  possible  explanation  of  the  lon- 
gevity of  the  patriarchs;  we  find  ourselves 
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laleel  eight  hundred  and  forty  years,  and  begat  sons  and 
daughters:  14.  And  all  the  days  of  Cainan  were  nine 
hundred  and  ten  years:  and  he  died. — 15.  And.Mahala- 
leel  lived  sixty-five  years,  aad  begat  Jared:  16*  And 
Mahalaleel  lived  after  he  begat  Jared  eight  hundred  and 


again  in  the  same  sphere  and  circle  of 
iK)tions»into  which  we  were  brought  by  the 
creation  of  the  six  da^rs,  by  the  sedaction 
of  the  serpent,  by  the  forbidden  tree,  and 
the  loss  of  Paradise;  we  have  here,  also, 
a  common  Oriental,  or  rather  ancient  tra* 
dition,  received  by  the  Hebrew  writer,  as 
it  would,  indeed,  have  been  impossible  to 
ignore  or  to  repudiate  it,  but  ennobled 
and  purified  by  him,  and  endowed  with  a 
new  idea,  of  the  highest  moral  and  prac- 
tical interest. 

We  trust,  therefore,  that  it  will  suffice 
briefly  to  allude  to  the  former  opinions  on 
this  question  of  patriarchal  longevity; 
namely,  that  the  atmosphere  was,  in  the 
times  before  the  flood,  more  salubrious  (at 
present,  even  under  every  the  most  &vour- 
able  circumstance  of  climate,  health,  and 
mode  of  life,  an  age  above  200  years  is 
declared  by  physiologists  a  physical  im- 
possibility); or,  that  every  name  represents 
a  whole  tribe,  and  the  number  comprises 
all  its  l-amifications;  or,  that  the  years 
mean  only  months;  or,  that  from  Adam 
to  Abraham  the  year  had  three  months, 
from  Abraham  to  Joseph  eight,  and  from 
Joseph's  time  only  twelve  months ;  or,  that 
several  generations  have  been  omitted  in 
Dur  list,  and  that  yet  the  number  of  years 
was  attributed  to  the  remaining  few* 
These  and  several  other  still  more  hazard- 
ous conjectures  are  mere  inventions  with<* 
out  any  fact  or  argument  to  support  them ; 
they  either  suppose  a  vast  corruption  of  the 
Hebrew  text  merely  for  the  sake  of  provr 
ing  a  pre- conceived  theory;  or  they  forc9 
npon  the  words  fictitious  significations 
(nXS^,  for  instance,  never  means  month); 
or  they  create  even  greater  difficulties  than 
those  which  they  intend  to  remove;  as,  for 
instance,  Enoch  would  have  been  taken  to 
heaven  with  ku  whole  faunily ;  or,  Cainan 
would  have  become  a  father  at  the  age  of 


pix,  and  Enoch  of  about  five  years,  sap- 
posing  the  years  were  months. 

Fhilolooioal  Bbmabks. — These  con- 
jectures were  proposed  by  Gattsrer,  Welt- 
geschichte,  p.  8 ;  Bredow,  Untersuchnngen 
i. ;  Heruler^  Bemerkungen  iiberdie  Genesis; 
JRosenm.y  Schol.,  pwl  44 ;  Ideler,  ChronoL,  i. 
98;  comp.  Plutarch,  Numa,  xviii.;  Macro- 
biusy  Saturn.,  i  12;  Lactant,,  Instit.,il  12; 
and  they  have  been  fully  refuted  by  Boh- 
len^  Genesis,  p.  64 — 67;  and  Tuch^  Gene- 
sis, p.  128 — 130. 

.  It  cannot  be  doubted,  that  the  fifth 
chapter  is  an  immediate  continuation  of 
the  first  (to  ii.  3);  it  resembles  it  both  in 
language  and  in  its  whole  tenor;  it  intro- 
duces God  also  by  the  name  of  Elohim, 
with  one  easily  explicable  exception  (ver. 
29);  it  contains  the  characteristic  expres- 
sions DM^K  nwna  and  id^d  iniona 

(comp.  i.  26);  man  and  female  are  created 
(nsp^l  "IDT);  God  blesses  them  (comp,  t 
28),  and  names  them  Himself  (v.  2).  The 
fifth  chapter  is,  therefore,  a  part  of  those 
ancient,  generally  accredited,  documents 
to  which  we  have  alluded  above  (p.  85), 
and  which  we  shall,  henceforth,  for  the 
pake  of  brevity,  and  in  conformity  with  gcr 
neral  usage,  call  the  account  of  the  Elohis^ 
in  contradistinction  to  that  of  theJe/iovMC, 
or  the  author  of  the  jPentateuch.  But,  al- 
though the  second,  third,  and  fourth 
chapters  separate  these  two  Elohistio  por- 
tions, they  are  far  from  interrupting  the 
connection;  we  have  throughout  proved 
the  consistency,  and  almost  logical  neces- 
sity, of  the  narrative;  it  is  evident,  that 
those  older  documents,  also,  contained 
some  other  portions  af^r  the  third  verse 
of  the  second  chapter;  for,  they  could  not 
have  repeated  (in  v.  1, 2),  with  the  same 
words,  that  which  was  literally  contained 
within  a  few  verses  before  (i.  2  6—  28).  —The 
^ord  "IDD  signifies,  certainly,  any  ^tiitg 
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thirty  years^  and  begat  sons  and  daughters:  17.  Arid  all 
the  days  of  Mahalaleel  were  eight  hundred  and  ninety-five 
years:  and  he  died. —^18*  And  Jared  lived  a  hundred 
and  sixty-two  years,   and  he  begat  Enoch:     19.  And 


that  foims  B  whole  fcft  iteelT,  «8, «  letter, 
a  contract,  a  bill  of  divorce  (Dent.  xxiv.  1 1 
S.Sam,  xi.  14$  J^rem.  xxxii.  11);  it  might, 
therefore,  here  simply  mean,  *'  the  list"  of 
the  generations;  but  the  history  of  man  is 
the  end  and  purport  of  the  whole  Penta- 
teuch; and,  as  history  is,  in  oriental  lite- 
rature, generally  based  upon  genealogies 
which  form  its  sinews  and  framework, 
we  understand  the  words  Ql«  nn7)n  *lfiD 
as  prefacing  the  history  itsdf;  they  as- 
sume, thus,  the  importance  of  a  general 
introduction  to  the  essential  part  of  the 
Pentateuch;  and,  hence,  again  are  the  re- 
pititions  from  the  first  chapter  explicable. 
— ^The  Divine  image  impressed  by  God  on 
the  first  inan,was  inherited  by  his  descen- 
dants; for  Adam  begat  Seth  in  his  ''image 
and  in  his  likeness"  (ver.  8).  These  terms 
•decide  at  once,  and  most  distinctly,  the 
dispute  which  has  long  engaged  the  theo- 
logical world,  whether  the  internal  nature 
of  man,  that  is,  his  soul,  is  preserved  simply 
by  propagation  (per  traducem;  Tradu- 
cianism),  or  whether  it  is,  in  every  case, 
the  product  of  a  new  Divine  creation 
(Creatianism).  The  former  is,  evidently, 
the  Biblical  view.  Tertullian  has  mdefo^ 
tigably  advocated  it,  although  Jerome  as 
decidedly  embraced  the  other  opinion,  and 
Augustin  fluctuated  through  all  his  life 
between  the  two  acceptations,  unable  to 
arrive  at  a  decision.  This  question  as- 
sumed a  high  importance  on  account  of 
the  connection  into  which  it  was  brought 
with  the  dogma  of  hereditary  sin,  which, 
by  the  doctrine  of  Creatianism,  was  sur- 
rounded by  additional  difficulties.  And 
yet,  the  cathoh'c  diureh  decided  in  its  fa- 
vour, whereas  the  followers  of  Luther  hold 
Tradudanism.  The  theory  of  Aristotle, 
that  the  souls  come  BvpdOev  from  the 
Deity  into  the  human  body,  contributed 
ehiefiy,  in  the  middle  ages,  to  procure  the 
preponderance  lo  Creationism.  According 
to  the  Biblical  narrative,  Adam  and  Kve 


alone  were  brought  forth  by  a  direct  act 
of  Divine  creation.  But  this  does  not 
exclude  the  view,  that  e^rerj  individual 
owes  his  soul  to  the  omnipotence  and  the 
love  of  God  (£ccLxiL7;  Jer.  xviii.  16; 
Isai.lviul6;  JobxiLlO;  xxxiiL4;  Esek. 
]kviiL  4,  etc).  He  is  the  primary  and  ab- 
solute Cause ;  He  bestows  upon  the  parents 
the  power  to  produce  desc^idants  similar 
lo  themselves;  He  is  the  Lord  of  life  and 
4eath;  He  has  created  man  after  His  si- 
militude; therefore,  He  can  be  called  **the 
God  of  ^e  spirits  of  all  flesh**  (Numb. 
xvi.22;  xxvii.  16),  and  the  **  Father  of 
the  spirits"  (Hebr.xii.9).  Li  the  same 
sense  it  is  even  said,  that  God  forms  die 
matter  for  the  body  of  man,  develops  it 
in  the  womb  of  the  mother,  and  oompletet 
the  marvellous  tissue  of  the  nerves  and 
sinews.  Nor  can,  in  this  manner,  the 
plants,  with  less  propriety,  be  called  the 
direct  creatures  of  Qod  (comp.  Job  x.  8— 
12;  xxxiil6;  Ps.cxxxix.13 — 16;  Matth. 
vi.  80;  1  Cor.  xv.  86—38).  AU  this  should 
be  the  less  surprising,  as  God,  even  after 
the  completion  of  the  work  of  Uie  six 
days,  has  reserved  to  Himself  the  power 
of  producing  mew  creations  (Jonah  iv.  6» 
7;  Job  xxxiv.  14, 15),  and  of  interfering 
personally  in  the  ordinary  course  of  natare 
(Job  ix.  5 — 7;  Exod.  xiv.  21,  eta).— ^ 
About  the  expression  1237^3  iniD"13  see 
note  on  i  26.  Comp.  Mdim^  Mor.Neb.,  l  !• 
It  has  been  maintained,  by  many  recent 
critics,  that  the  genealogy  of  the  Cainites, 
as  given  in  the  preceding  chapter,  and 
that  of  the  Sethites,  as  specified  in  this 
chapter,  are,  properly,  not  different;  that 
the  latter  list  is  the  original  one,  whilst 
the  former  one  is  merely  a  corrupted 
version  of  it;  that  the  latter  ignores  en- 
tirely the  existence  and  history  of  Cain 
and  Abel,  whilst  the  former  introduces  the 
birth  of  Seth  abruptly,  and  without  proper 
connection.  If  we  enquire  into  the  rea- 
sons of  this  opinion,  we  find,  that  its  only- 
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Jared  lived  after  he  begat  Enoch  eight  hundred  years^ 
and  begat  sons  and  daughters :  20.  And  all  the  days  of 
Jared  were  nine  hundred  and  sixty-two  years:  and  he 
died. — 21.  And  Enoch  lived  sixty-five  years,  and  begat 


support  18  tlie  recarrence  of  Enoch  and 
Lamech  in  both  lists;  for  the  similarity  of 
tome  other  names,  of  Irad  in  the  ou^  and 
of  Jared  in  the  other,  of  Mchnjael  and 
Mahalaleel,  of  Methusael  and  Mcthnselah, 
is  not  too  strongly  urged,  and  is  ascribed 
to  "mistakes  of  an  inattentive  copyist** 
Ewald,  Gcsch.,  i.355;  Buttmann,  Mythol., 
p.  170).  But  it  is  impossible  to  speak  with 
decision  on  this  point;  we  hare  no  means 
whatever  for  ascertaining,  whether  both 
lists  are  traceable  to  one  original  tradition, 
and  whether  both  are  only  two  modifica- 
tions of  the  same  historical  reminiscences. 
The  mere  identity  of  two  names  is  not 
sufficient  to  make  the  whole  list  suspected^ 
We  are  obliged  to  admit  in  the  Bible  ho- 
monymous persons  of  different  families. 
And  thus  much  is  certain  beyond  dispute, 
that  the  whole  tenor  and  spirit  of  the  two 
lists  are  totally  different.  The  one  is  mi- 
nutely exact  in  the  chi:onology ;  the  other 
states  no  number  whatever;  the  one  begins 
with  Seth,  the  other  with  Cain ;  the  remarks 
concerning  discoveries,  and  the  character 
of  individuals,  which  are  occasionally 
given,  are  in  both  lists  not  only  different, 
but  entirely  opposed,  as  we  have  proved 
in  the  preceding  remarks.  The  historian 
eertainly  understood  and  represented  both 
genealogies  as  different;  and  he  took  care 
to  obviate  every  doubt  in  this  respect;  he 
distinctly  characterised  the  two  Enochs 
and  the  two  Lamcchs.  Enoch,  the  son  of 
Cain,  gave  the  name  to  the  first  town  built 
by  his  father;  Enoch,  the  descendant  of 
Seth,  led  an  entirely  spiritual  life,  and  was 
a  stranger  to  worldly  and  terrestrial  affairs : 
Lamech,  the  Cainite,  had  two  wives,  and 
three  children  remarkable  for  their  inven- 
tions, and  he  was  in  perpetual  fear  of  the 
avenger  of  blood,  which  he  had  roused  by 
A  homicide;  whilst  Lamech,  the  Sethite, 
had  one  son,  who  propagated  his  direct  line 
and  from  whom  ho  hoped  for  repose  and 
consolation  Inr  the  toQ  of  daily  labour. 


The  opinion,  therefore,  that  both  lists  were 
originally  identical,  and  that  both  are 
reducible  to  the  same  sourae,  can  only  be 
entertained  as  a  vague  hypothesis. 

lil — S4.  The  six  generations  from  Seth 
to  Jared  are  rapidly  passed  over;  they  com* 
prise  a  period  of  nearly  seven  hundred 
years;  during  this  time,  the  human  family 
grew  in  numbers  and  in  sin ;  in  the  gene- 
ration of  Seth,  the  name  of  God  was  in- 
voked in  prayer  (iv.26);  but  it  was  fbr- 
gotten  and  profaned  in  the  increase  of  toU; 
wickedness  and  violence  began  to  fill  the 
earth;  and  piety  was  a  stranger  in  the 
turbulence  of  passion.  In  such  an  epochs 
and  among  such  men,  Enoch  was  boi-n* 
**the  seventh  from  Adam."  His  mind  was 
pure;  his  spirit  rose  above  the  turmoil  of 
worldliness;  he  delighted  in  calmoominm- 
nion  with  God ;  once  more  the  familiar 
intercourse  between  God  and  man,  which 
had  existed  in  the  time  of  Paradise,  wai 
restored;  the  path  commenced  by  Seth 
was  continued  by  Enoch;  the  former  ad- 
dressed God  by  the  medium  of  the  wordi 
the  latter  approached  Him  by  the  still 
more  spiritual  medium  of  thought :  the 
highest  form  of  religious  life  was  gained: 
but,  unfortunately,  Enoch  alone  *'  walked 
with  God";  his  contemporaries  were  Sunk 
In  iniquity  and  depravation;  but  the  mea- 
sure of  their  wickedness  was  not  yet 
complete:  three  generations  more  were 
required  to  mature  their  destruction;  and 
God,  in  order  to  rescue  Enoch,  took  him 
to  Himself,  delivering  him  from  the  con- 
tamination of  his  time  at  a  comparatively 
early  period  of  his  life.  Was  this  early 
death  a  punishment?  But  the  piety  of 
Enoch  is  repeatedly  stated.  Was  it  a 
misfortune?  It  was  this  as  little,  as  the 
full  length  of  Noairs  life;  both  cases  were 
analogous;  in  the  one,  the  pious  roan  left 
the  wicked  generation ;  in  the  other,  ho 
was,  by  a  catastrophe,  freed  from  it;  and 
in  both  instances,  the  deliverance  was  ml* 
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>Ietliusielah:    22.  And  Enoch  walked  with  God  after  he 
Ibegat  Methuselah  three  hundred  years,  and  begat  sons 


racnloufi  and  snpernataral,  by  the  imme- 
diate agenc/  of  Ood.  If  this  is  the  clear 
internal  meaning  of  Enoch's  history,  who 
can  doubt  that  he  was  called  away  from 
the  earth,  not  to  cease  his  life  abmptly, 
but  to  continue  it  in  a  better  sphere,  and 
|n  still  more  perfect  virtue?  We  are 
convinced,  that  the  "taking  away**  of 
Enoch  is  one  of  the  strongest  proofs  of  the 
belief  in  a  future  state  prevailing  among 
the  Hebrews;  without  this  belief,  the  his- 
tory of  Enoch  is  a  perfect  mystery,  a  hie- 
roglyph without  a  clue,  a  commencement 
without  an  end.  If,  then,  pious  men  could 
hope  to  continue  a  brighter  existence  after 
their  transitory  sojourn  upon  earth,  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  are  not  envel- 
oped in  the  gloomy  clouds  of  despair;  they 
radiate  in  the  beams  of  hope ;  and,  if  a  long 
life  on  earth  was  also  gratefully  accepted 
as  a  high,  though  not  the  highest,  boon,  this 
may  have  sprung  from  the  just  feeling,  that 
inan  is  bom  to  enjoy  and  to  work,  to  re- 
ceive much  and  to  give  more;  and  that 
fie  does  not  deserve  the  blessing  of  eternal 
rest  before  he  has  toiled  to  extend  the  em- 
pireof  truth  and  piety  (comp.Sap.iv.7 — 10). 
'  God  *•  took  Enoch,*'  as  He  "  took**  Eli- 
jah (2  Kings  ii.  9),  or,  "  he  was  translated 
by  faith,  that  he  should  not  see  death,  and 
was  not  found,  because  God  had  trans- 
lated him**  (Hebr.xi.5;  comp.  Sir.  xliv. 
16);  *'He  wasnomore**  O^^^K);  comp. 
xxxvil  3).  The  notion  seems  to  be,  that 
^noch  passed  from  earth  to  heaven  with- 
out the  intermediate  state  of  decrepitude 
and  dissolution;  he  suffered  no  bodily  in- 
firmity; "hbeye  grew  not  dim,  nor  did 
his  natural  strength  abate,**  as  it  is  stated 
with  regard  to  Moses, who  also  disappeared 
60  that  no  mortal  knew  his  grave  (Deut 
xxxiv.  6, 7 ;  comp.,  also.  Sir.  xliv.  16 ;  xlix. 
16;  and  Mark  xvi  19;  Luke  xxiv.  51). 
For  the  pious  Enoch,  death  lost  its  pang 
and  its  sting;  though  the  descendant  of  a 
sinful  race,  he  was  delivered  from  the  real 
punishment  which  sin  inflicted  upon  the 
human  family;  his  existence  was  uninter- 


rupted ;  he  was  undying,  as  man  was  ori* 
ginally  intended  to  be;  for  he  passed  from 
this  life  into  a  future  state,  both  without 
fear,  and  without  struggle.  God  took  him 
as  a  loving  father  to  His  eternal  home. 
The  History  of  Enoch  has  ever  been  re- 
garded as  emltodying  profound  truths; 
and,  we  think,  there  are  few  so  strongly 
affecting  the  very  root  of  religious  life  as 
those  which  we  have  just  briefly  indicated. 
And,  as  the  virtuous  are  thus  translated 
into  heavetij  the  wicked  are  devoured  alive 
in  the  gulf  of  the  earth  (Num.  xvu).  It 
is  known,  that  the  classical  writers  also 
mention  such  translations  into  heaven; 
they  assign  this  distinction  among  others 
to  Hercules,  to  Ganymede,  and  to  Boma« 
lus  (Liv.  i.  16: '  nee  deinde  in  terris  fuit*). 
But  it  was  awarded  to  them  either  for  their 
valour,  or  for  mere  physical  beauty,  which 
advantages,  though  valued  among  the 
Hebrews,  were  not  considered  by  them  as 
sublime  or  godlike;  a  pious  and  religious 
life  alone  deserved  and  obtained  the  crown 
of  immortal  glory.  In  no  single  feature  can 
the  Scriptures  conceal  their  high  spiritual 
character.  However,  the  idea  of  a  trans- 
lation to  heaven  is  not  limited  to  the 
old  world;  it  was  familiar  to  the  tribes  of 
Central  America;  the  chronicles  of  Guate- 
mala record  four  progenitors  of  mankind 
who  wore  suddenly  raised  to  heaven; 
and  the  documents  add,  that  those  first 
men  came  to  Guatemala  from  the  other 
side  of  the  sea,  from  the  east.  This  is, 
then,  apparently,  a  rather  remarkable  con- 
nection of  the  primitive  traditions  of  the 
most  different  nations.  These  chronicles 
also  contain  a  history  of  the  creation, 
which,  though  replete  with  pagan  elements, 
and  disfigured  by  more  than  one  grossly 
extravagant  notion,  is,  at  least,  a  thought- 
ful attempt  at  solving  Uie  mystery  of  the 
genesis  of  the  universe.  (See  an  account 
of  the  chronicles  of  the  Dominican  monk 
Francesco  Ximenes,  who  wrote  in  1721, 
in  the  Atheneum  of  May  31, 1856.) 
Later  legends  have  busily  adorned  and 
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and  daughters:     23.   And  all  the  days  of  Enoch  wer6 
three  hundred  and  sixty-five  years:    24.    And  Enoch 


amplified  the  historj  of  Enoch;  an  apo- 
cryphal book,  probably  composed  about 
a  hundred  years  before  Christ,  and  from 
which  St.  Jude  quotes  (vers.  14, 15),  was 
ascribed  to  him,  or  rather  written  under 
his  name;  this  production  collected  and 
arranged  all  the  traditions  which  the  lapse 
of  time  had  accumulated  about  that  extra- 
ordinary man;  he  foresaw,  in  a  prophetic 
Tision,  the  destruction  of  the  human  race 
by  the  deluge;  he  exhorted  his  son  Mer 
thnselah,  and  all  his  contemporaries,  to 
reform  their  evil  ways;  but  he  penetrated 
with  his  prophetic  eye  into  the  remotest 
future;  he  delineated  the  ten  periods  of 
the  world  from  Adam  down  to  the  time 
of  the  Messiah;  he  explored  all  the  mys- 
teries of  the  earth  and  of  the  heavens; 
angels  guided  him,  and  taught  his  eager 
spuit  every  hidden  knowledge,  which  he 
revealed  to  mankind  to  strengthen  it  in 
fiuth  and  hope;  he  explored  also  the  secret 
working  of  nature,  and  the  marvels  of 
the  celestial  orbs,  and  he  deduced  there- 
from new  doctrines  regarding  the  wisdom 
and  grandeur  of  God;  after  the  birth  of 
his  eldest  son,  he  passed  a  retired  life  in 
intercourse  with  the  angels,  and  in  medi- 
tation on  Divine  matters;  and,  while  he 
had  oefOTe  received  revelations  in  dreams 
or  visions  only,  like  other  prophets,  he  was 
henceforth  in  immediate  connection  with 
the  world  of  spirits,  till  he  was  translated 
to  heaven,  in  order  to  reappear  in  the  time 
of  the  Messiah,  leaving  behind  him  a 
number  of  writings  on  subjects  of  morality 
and  religions  truth.  Enoch  is,  therefore, 
the  great  teacher;  he  is  the  **  scribe,"  or 
the  **  scribe  of  justice**;  he  pointed  out  the 
way  of  virtue,  both  by  his  word,  and  his 
writings;  he  was  the  inventor  of  letters^ 
and  the  protector  of  all  sciences. 
.  But  the  legends  did  not  stop  here;  they 
developed  the  old  traditions  more  and 
more;  the  Book  of  Jubilees  relates,  that 
he  was  carried  into  Paradise,  where  he 
writes  down  the  judgment  of  all  men, 
their  wickedness,  and  eternal  punishment; 


and  Rabbinical  authors  give  him^not  only 
the  rank  of  the  great  scribe  of  God,  but 
they  assert  that  he  promulgated  during  his 
life  many  important  laws  which  he  had 
read  in  the  heavenly  books,  and  which 
were  afterwards  embodied  in  the  Law  of 
Moses.  Even  Arabic  writers  have  treated 
of  Enoch's  history;  Elmacin  ascribes  to 
him  a  code  of  laws;  and  Beidhawi speaks 
of  thirty  books  which  God  had  sent  down 
to  him  from  heaven. 

All  these  traditions  are  a  proof  of  the 
reverence  with  which  the  person  of  Enoch 
was  regarded  to  the  latest  times;  but  not 
less  remarkable  than  his  person  is  the 
book  which  bears  his  name;  it  is  of  pe- 
culiar importance;  it  embodies  several  of 
the  leading  ideas  of  the  New  Testament 
in  a  most  distinct  manner,  and  forms  a 
welcome  historical  link  between  the  other 
apocryphal  works  and  the  writings  of  the 
apostles.  The  book  of  Enoch  insists, 
with  the  earnestness  of  the  old  prophets; 
upon  the  renewal  and  restoration  of  the 
pure  Biblical  faith ;  it  combats  with  equal 
energy  against  the  corruptions  of  Rab- 
binical interpretation,  and  the  inroads  of 
Greek  philosophy — against  superstition 
and  paganism;  the  author  deduces  all  his 
trutlis  from  no  other  source  but  the  written 
holy  books,  and  rejects  traditional  exagger 
rations  and  embellishments;  he  gives  en- 
thusiastic deseripUons  of  the  world  of 
angels;  he  delineates  their  respective  rank 
and  glory;  he  introduces  men  into  the 
abode  of  these  pure  spirits,  and  elevates 
them  to  their  light,  and  peace,  and  wis- 
dom; he  furnishes  the  most  elaborate  and 
most  detailed  descriptions  of  the  future 
life  in  such  completeness,  that  no  later 
time  has  been  able  to  enlarge  them;  he 
gives  a  clear  picture  of  the  Sheol,  itf 
different  divisions,  and  the  preliminary 
judgment  there  held  (chap,  xxii.) — of  the 
hell  (gehenna),  where  Uie  wicked  are 
doomed  to  receive  their  punishment 
(xxvi,  xxvii.,  liv.,  IvL) — of  the  place 
where  the  fallen  angels  and  coutuma* 
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walked  with  God :  and  he  was  no  more,  for  God  had  taten 
him  away.  —  25.  And  Methuselah  lived  a  hundred  and 
eighty- seven  years,  and  begat  Lamech:     26.  And  Methu- 


cious  powers  of  nature  are  fettered;  he 
desciibes,  in  full  ontlines,  the  resurrection 
of  the  dead,  and  the  Messianic  judgment 
over  the  dead  and  the  living  (xivii.,  liii. 
— Ivi.,  etc.).  But  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable features  of  the  book  of  Enoch 
is  its  very  elaborate  and  clear  description 
of  the  person  and  the  times  of  the  Mes- 
siah. It  does  not  only  comprise  the 
scattered  allusions  of  the  Old  Testament 
in  one  grand  picture  of  unspeakable 
bliss,  nnallojed  virtue,  and  unlimited 
knowledge;  it  represents  the  Messiah 
not  only  as  the  King,  but  the  Judge  of 
the  world,  who  has  the  decisi<m  over 
everything  on  earth  and  in  heaven ;  for  the 
Messiah  is  **  the  Son  of  man,  who  pos- 
sesses justice,  since  the  God  of  all  spirits 
has  elected  him,  and  since  he  has  con•^ 
quered  all  by  justice  in  eternity"  (xlviS); 
but  ho  is  fdso  the  **  Son  of  God,"  the 
Elected  One,  the  Prince  of  Justice;  he 
is  gifted  with  that  wisdom  which  knows 
all  secret  things;  the  spirit  in  all  its  ful- 
ness is  poured  out  on  him ;  his  glory 
lasts  to  all  eternity;  he  shares  the  throne 
of  God*s  majesty;  kings  and  princes  will 
worship  him.  and  invoke  his  mercy;  he 
pre-existed  before  all  time;  ''before  the 
■un  and  the  sig^s  were  made,  and  the 
0tars  of  heaven  were  created,  his  name 
was  already  proclaimed  before  the  Lord 
of  all  spirits"  (xlviilS);  "before  the 
creation  of  the  world  he  was  elected"; 
and,  although  still  unknown  to  the  chil- 
dren of  the  world,  he  is  already  revealed 
to  the  pious  by  prophecy,  and  is  praised 
by  the  angels  in  heaven  (xl.  5,  xlviii.  2). 
Even  the  dogma  of  the  Trinity  is  implied 
In  the  book;  it  is  formed  by  the  Lord  of 
the  spirits,  the  Elected,  and  the  Divine 
power;  they  partake  both  of  the  name 
and  of  the  omnipotence  oiQo6(Lawrenct^ 
Prelimin.  Dissert  to  the  Book  of  Enochs 
p.  xliv.,  xlvi).  The  doctrine  of  incarna- 
tion alone  was  reserved  for  the  New  Tes- 
tament, as  the  last  completion  of  the 
Messianic  notions.    It  is,  for  the  present 


purpose,  unnecessary  to  enter  Into  the 
component  parts  of  the  book,  and  to  en- 
quire into  the  age  when  each  was  written. 
On  these  points,  there  exists  a  vast  differ- 
ence of  opinion,  the  discussion  of  which 
lies  entirely  beyond  the  limits  of  this 
volume.  But  thus  much  we  may  obserTe, 
as  an  indisputable  fact,  that  the  book  of 
Enoch,  in  its  present  form,  was  composed 
before  the  Cfinon  of  the  New  Testament; 
and  that  its  chief  portions,  at  least,  were 
written  by  a  Jem  of  PaUatmt,  in  the 
Hebrew  language^  mare  than  a  hundred 
yeca-e  before  the  birth  of  Christ  We 
may  add,  with  regard  to  the  history  of 
this  extraordinary  book,  that,  when  it 
i^peared,  it  was  evidently  received  and 
read  with  eager  interest;  that  it  was  soon 
translated  into  Greek,  and  from  this  Ian* 
guage  into  the  Ethiopian  dialect;  thai 
not  only  the  later  apocryphal  writings, 
as,  for  instance,  the  Book  of  the  Jubi- 
lees, and  the  "  Testament  of  the  Twelve 
Patriarchs,"  but  most  of  the  Fathers  of 
the  Church,  down  to  the  time  of  An* 
gustin  and  Jerome,  used  and  quoted  it; 
that,  however,  from  this  period,  it  fell  into 
almost  entire  oblivion,  and  was,  with  tho 
exception  of  a  few  fragments  of  the 
learned  monk  Syncellus,  at  the  end  of 
the  eighth  century,  and  some  allusions  in 
Rabbinical  writers,  totally  forgotten;  the 
manuscript  which  Augustus  Mai  de- 
posited in  the  library  of  the  Vatican 
remained  unnoticed;  but  the  celebrated 
traveller,  James  Bruce,  brought,  in  1773, 
three  copies  of  the  Ethiopian  version 
to  Europe;  and  since  this  time  trans- 
lations and  valuable  commentaries  were 
published  successively,  by  Lawrence 
(1821),  A.  G.  Hoffmann  (1833,  and  1838 
the  second  part,  with  the  aid  of  another 
Ethiopian  copy,  in  the  meantime  pro- 
cured by  Dr.  Ruppell),  Gforrer  (1840X 
and  Dillmann  (1853);  whilst  essays  and 
criticisms  were  written  on  it  by  De  Sacy, 
Liicke,  Edward  Murray,  Krieger,  J. 
Hoffmann,  Ewald,  Koostliu,  and  recently 
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selah  lived  after  he  begat  Lamech  seven  hundred  and 
eighty-two  years,  and  begat  sons  and  daughters :  27.  And 
all  the  days  of  Methuselah  were  nine  hundred  and  sixty- 


(1857)  hy  Hilgenfeld  (Die  jiidlsche 
Apokalyptik,  pp.  91^184).  Hie  £thio« 
plan  text  has  been  pabliahed  bj  Laurence 
(1838),  and  DOImann  (1851).  This  re- 
markable apocrjphal  prodaction,  which. 
If  we  are  not  mietaken,  wMl  one  day  be 
emplojed  as  a  most  iBq)ortant  witnees 
in  the  history  of  leligloos  dogmas^  de- 
serree  the  most  careful  stady,  and  it  is  ao- 
cesdUe  to  the  English  reato  in  the 
editions  of  Lawrence,  whose  interesting 
**^Preliminafy  Dissevtation''  commands 
especial  attention.  Compare,  ajfcso,  Steph, 
Bjf2ant^  sub  'lic^iov;  Origmu  de  PrinOk 
iv.  85;  Gmn.  Alex.  'E/ckoy,  wpofipu  Hi^ 
7*€rte/2LDeCnlt.fem.i.8i  ^apok^Qesch. 
l8r.iii.S,  p.897« 

Pbiu>looioa&  Bbmibicb.  —  Enoch 
attained  the  age  of  365  years.  Modem 
-critics  foond  in  this  number  an  astrono^ 
mical  element;  Enoch  lived  as  many  years 
as  the  solar  year  has  days^  they  concluded^ 
therefore,  that  the  whole  list  ia  not  oldeir 
than  the  time  of  the  Babylonian  Nabo- 
nassar;  especially  as  some  ancient  writert 
maintain,  that  Enoch  was  the  inventor  of 
the  art  of  writing,  and  of  Babylonian 
astrology,  and  as  the  prophetic  book 
which  bears  his  name  is  ascribed  to  himi 
and,  to  complete  the  hypothesis,  they  be* 
liere  it  not  to  be  improbable,  that  **  th» 
Babylonians  regolated  the  calendar  with 
the  assistance  of  an  Indian  astrologer,  or 
ganaka  (arithmetician)^  of  the  town  of 
ChanogfT  (iv.  17)>  (BohUn,  Genesis,  Pl69)« 
Bnt  these  complicated  combinations  are 
^without  solid  foundation.  It  ia  almost  ge- 
nerally admitted,  that  our  list  contains  no. 
astronomical  numbers;  that  the  years 
which  it  specifies  refer  to  the  lives  of  in^ 
dividnals,  not  to  periods  of  the  world; 
that  none  of  all  these  figures,  u  in  any 
way  reducible  to  a  chronological  system^ 
that,  especially  their  aggregate  sum  of 
8,57ft  years  coincides  with  no  astronomical 
theory  whatever;  whereas  the  ten  genera- 
tioQs  of  the  Chaldeans  before  the  flood 
occupy  1^  sari,  or  432,000  y^ars,  wliich 


li  the  Indian  period  of  the  world.  It  would 
be  strange,  indeed,  if  just  in  the  life  of 
Enoch,  which  represents  the  purest  and 
sublimest  unity  with  God,  a  heathen  and 
astrological  element  were  intentionally 
introduced.  We  must,  therefore,  consider 
that  number  as  the  ordinary  Hebrew  tra- 
dition, and  resign  to  find  in  it  any  hidden 
meaning,  which  would  destroy  the  internal 
character  of  the  narrative.  If  Enoch  is, 
in  the  preceding  chi^ter,  Chanoge,  why  is 
k  here  ganahaf  And  is  not  li\^T\  evi- 
dently Hebrew  in  its  root  and  in  its  form? 
(seep.l46>  And  the  difficulty  is  the 
greater,  as  the  same  critics  identify  Enoch 
with  a  third  name,  namely,  the  Phrygian 
aage  AmaMot  fAveuroc),  who  is  said  to  have 
lived  before  the  flood  of  Deucalion,  to  have 
attained  an  age  of  more  than  three  hundred 
years,  and  then  to  have  been  translated  into 
heaven !  (Buitmannt  My  thoL,i.  1 76).— Into 
which  place  Enoch  was  received,  whether 
Eden  and  Paradise,  or  any  other  blessed 
abode,  we  willingly  leave  antiquaries  to 
decide  (comp.  Schulthus,  Paradies,  p.353). 
— '^^  n&(n^'"^'^®^i^^>>^^®^'U''^'urand 
intimate  intercourse  with  God  (vi.9);  it 
implies,  therefore,  a  much  higher  degree 
of  pie^,  and  a  nuich  more  fen'cnt  lore  of 
God,  than  *^>  nn»  T^nnn  (Deut  via. 
19),  Of  '»^  >^th  *n  (Gen.  xvii  1 ;  xxiv.  40). 
aft— •?.  To  Enoch,  the  pious,  was  al« 
lotted  the  shortest  lifei  to  his  son,  Me- 
thuselah, the  longest.  The  latter  reached 
the  high  age  of  969  years ;^  he  exceeded 
even  ^e  duration  of  Adam's  life,  who 
died  930  years  old;  he  seems  not  only  to 
have  renewed,  but  considerably  surpassed 
the  primeval  strength  granted  to  man;-^ 
does  he  then,  indeed,  mark  a  retrogression 
in  the  history  of  th»  human  generations? 
Bnt  Methuselah's  longevity  seems  in- 
tended as  a  compensation  for  Enoch's 
short  life^  even  if  the  pious  leaves  this 
world  early,  his  race  flourishes;  his  name 
lives  in  his  progeny;  his  example  en- 
nobles and  guides  their  conduct, — but 
although  hit  righteousness  spreads  bles- 
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nine  years:  and  he  died.  —  28.  And  Lamech  lived  a 
hundred  and  eighty-two  years,  and  begat  a  son :  29.  And 
he  called  his  name  Noah,  saying,  This  one  will  relieve  U9 
from  our  work  and  the  toil  of  our  hands,  from  the  ground 
which  the  Lord  hath  cursed.     30.  And  Lamech  lived 


sing  oyer  thousands  after  him,  it  is,  of 
itself  and  unaccompanied  by  the  piety  of 
the  descendants,  miable  to  avert  or  to 
Tetard  their  doom.  Such  is  the  Biblical 
doctrine;  and  this  important  trath  is,  in 
more  than  one  instance,  enforced  in  the 
histoiy  of  the  earliest  patriarchs. 

tiS — 31.  Noah,  the  tenth  descendant 
from  Adam,  was  destined  to  form  a  tery 
important  link  in  the  chain  of  successive 
generations,  to  coratnenoe  a  new  era  in  the 
•history  of  sin,  and  to  modify  essentially 
the  relation  between  God  and  num.  It  is, 
therefore,  natural  that  his  very  birth  should 
be  introduced  with  a  certain  emphasis; 
that  he  should  receive  a  significant  name; 
and  his  name,  even,  be  expressive  of  his 
future  mission  on  earth.  Lamech  begat 
a  son  (ver.  28),  and  he  called  him  Noah 
(ni),  exclaiming:  <*  This  one  shall  com- 
fort us  (I^DO^^)  from  our  labour,  and 
from  the  toil  of  our  hands;  from  the 
earth  which  the  Lord  hath  cursed.*'  The 
name  of  Noah,  then,  implies  a  prophetic 
anticipation;  it  refers  to  a  characteristic 
critds  in  his  subsequent  life;  and  its  ex- 
planation must,  therefore,  be  sought  in  a 
later  event  (see  p.  134).  And  the  cir- 
cumstance to  which  it  alludes  cannot  be 
doubtful,  although  many  strange  opinions 
have  been  advanced.  The  produce  of 
the  earth  had  been  assigned  to  man  as 
his  only  food  (1 29).  But  the  earth  was 
laden  with  the  curse  of  the  Divine  anger 
(iii.  17—19).  Man  was  doomed  to  force, 
with  **  labour  and  with  toil,"  a  scanty 
sustenance  from  the  barren  and  stubborn 
soil.  His  life  was  one  of  perpetual 
struggle,  of  incessant  anxiety.  In  the 
time  of  Noah  he  was,  in  a  great  measure, 
relieved  from  this  curse  of  tlie  earth,  for 
God  permitted  him  to  eat  the  flesh  of 
animals  also  (ix.3).  He  was  no  more 
entirely  dependent  on  the  uncertainty  of 
the  skies,  or  the  "  streugth*'  of  the  earth; 


he  found  rt$t  from  the  uninterrupted 
fatigues  of  agriculture,  and  was  partially 
coMoled  for  tiie  Divine  curse  which  was 
inflicted  on  the  earth.  We  find,  there- 
fore, in  the  very  name  of  Noah  an  indi* 
4»tion  of  a  grand  and  fundamental  change 
which  concerned  the  whole  human  race, 
and  which  we  shall  more  fully  develop  ia 
the  ensuing  chapter.  And  thus  only  we 
can  understand  why  the  fiuher  said,  **  this 
one  will  comfort  VB  from  oor  labour.** 
Not  Lamech,  but  all  the  fmture  genera- 
tions, ei^yed  the  relief  granted  to  his 
son  Noah. 

Philolooioai.  Bbmabkb.  —  For  the 
attentive  reader,  we  need  scarcely  remark, 
that  the  29th  verse,  from  12DK7,  is  inserted 
by  the  Jehovist;  it  applies  Hlil^  as  tlie 
name  of  God;  it  has  the  expression  {13^ 
repeatedly  used  by  the  Jehovist  (iiL  16, 
17);  and  it  refers  to  the  curse  of  the 
earth,  likewise  narrated  by  him  only  (iii. 
17 — 19).  But  this  insertion  is  also  ia 
complete  harmony  with  the  rest  of  the 
narrative,  which  it,  indeed,  tends  greatly  . 
to  illustrate  and  to  amplify.— Thus  the 
grammatical  difliculty  also  is  removed, 
which  lies  in  the  explanation  of  ni  by 
I^On^^  nt;  for  although  the  roots  HO 
and  Dru  are  not  identical,  they  are  cor- 
relative terms;  rest  is  a  cause  of  com- 
.fort  (comp.  Isai.  liv.  11,  Ivii  2;  Job  viL 
13;  1  Chron.xxii.9);  and  we  underBtand 
.the  words  l^&^^D  UDR^^  DT  as  a  cea- 
structio  pragnanM:  **  this  one  will  comfuri 
us  and  give  h$  rest "  (Sept  ovtoq  iiava^ 
.irahtru  fifiag);  and  thus  only  UrO  caa 
unforcedly  be  construed  with  {D.  The 
**  comfort  **  consists  not  vaguely  in  **  the 
renewal  of  the  human  race**;  nor  in  the 
"  assistance  which  Lamech  expected  from 
Noah  in  his  labours*';  nor  **in  the  agri« 
cultural  inventions  which  he  would 
make";  nor  in  the  vine  which  Noaii^ 
.planted  (ix.  20),  and  which  comforts  the 
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after  he  begat  Noah  five  hundred  and  ninety-five  years, 
and  begat  sons  and  daughters:  31.  And  all  the  days  of 
Lamech  were  seven  hundred  and  seventy-seven  years :  and 
he  died.  32.  And  Noah  was  five  hundred  years  old :  and 
Noah  begat  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japheth. 

heart  of  man.  Nor  is  the  etymological  de-  and  Japheth ;  thej  are  all  mentioned,  not 
riration  of  ro  from  PH^^  so  **  thoroughly  the  eldest  son  alone,  as  in  the  other  gene- 
unhappy,"  as  some  critics  'have  asserted  rations,  because  they  became  individually 
it  to  be;  nor  can  we  with  safety  identify  the  ancestors  of  many  important  nations; 
ni  with  the  name  NO,  sat/or,  appearing  they  are  the  regenerators  of  the  human 
on  certain  ancient  coins  and  monuments;  race,  wheh  its  destruction  had  become 
or  with  the  Indian  word  N6h,  wliich  has  ,  indispensable;  their  names  alone  are  suf- 
the  same  signification  (compare  vdtiv,  ficient  to  prepare  us  for  the  extraordinary 
vofio,  viixciv,  navisj  etc.;  BuUmann,  My-  incidents  that  follow;  and  to  indicate  that 
thoL  i  180  €t  seg.),  the  calm  genealogical  narrative  is  inter- 
as.  When  Noah  was  five  hundred  mpted,  and  that  erents  of  nniversal  in- 
years  old,  he  had  three  sons,  Shem,  Ham,  terest  and  importanoe  will  be  disdoaed. 


IV.— THE  DELUGE. 

ChAPTBBS  VI.  TO  IX. 

ScM MABT.— When  the  human  families  had  vastly  increased  upon  the  earth,  they  sank 
into  wickedness  and  crime,  still  more  enhanced  by  the  "  sons  of  God,"  who  asso- 
ciated themselves  with  the  daughters  of  man  (vL  1—4).  Qod  resolved,  therefore,, 
to  exterminate  every  living  being  from  the  earth,  and  to  save  Noah  alone,  who 
had  remained  in  the  path  of  piety  (vi.  5 — 8).  Once  nK>re  is  the  fearful  depravity 
of  man  described;  and  God  announces  to  Noali  the  approach  of  an  all-destroying 
deluge.  He  ordered  him  to  build  an  ark  of  huge  dimensions,  for  himself,  his  wife, 
his  three  sons,  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japheth,  and  their  wives,  and  for  one  pair  of 
every  living  creature  (except  the  fishes),  which  were  to  be  preserved  alive,  and  to 
gather  food  for  all  this  immense  number  of  animals.  Noah  executed  the  Divine 
commands  (vi  9 — 22);  he  was  then  ordered  to  enter  the  ark;  but  his  former  in- 
structions were  so  modified,  that  he  was  to  take  with  him  seven  pairs  of  every 
dean  species  of  animals,  and  one  pair  Of  every  unclean  species  (vii.  1 — 5).  In 
the  six  hundredth  year  of  Noah's  life  the  flood  began;  the  fountains  of  the  deep 
and  the  flood-gates  of  heaven  were  opened;  forty  days  and  forty  nights  the 
waters  continued  to  break  forth  upon  the  earth;  the  waves  rote  fifteen  cubits 
above  the  peaks  of  the  highest  mountains;  every  living  soul  expnred  on  the  earth; 
the  ark  and  its  inmates  alone  were  safely  carried  along  the  flood;  and  after  the 
end  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  days,  the  waters  decreased,  and  the  ark  rested  over 
the  mountains  of  Ararat  (vii.  6— viii.  5).  The  floods  gradually  retired;  the  topa 
of  the  mountains  became  visible;  Noah  sent  out  first  a  raven,  then  a  dove,  to  learn 
the  state  of  the  earth;  the  second  time  the  dove  returned  with  a  fresh  olive-leaf  in 
her  mouth,  and  the  third  time  she  returned  no  more.  After  a  complete  year  and 
ten  days,  the  earth  was  again  perfectly  dry  (viiL  6 — 14).  By  the  command  of 
God,  Noah  left  the  ark,  with  all  living  beings  that  were  with  him.  God  blessed 
the  animals;  and  Noah,  to  show  his  gratitude,  built  an  altar,  and  offered  a  grand 
sacrifice  to  Crod,  who  graciously  promised  to  send  no  other  deluge  to  destroy  the 
earth,  and  to  look  with  mercy  upon  the  weakness  of  the  human  mind  (viiL  15—22). 
God  renewed  the  dominion  of  man  over  the  brute  creation;  permitted  him,  also, 
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tbo  flosh  of  the  animals  "bat  interdicted  their  blood,  whidi'  is  th^  mnl.  ~  Mardttr 
committed  against  a  fellow-man  was  to  be  punished  with  death  (iz.  1 — 7).  He 
conclnded  a  perpetual  covenant  with  man  and  all  living  creatures;  and  appointed 
the  rainbow  as  the  sign  of  this  covenant  of  peace  and  reconciliation  (ix.  8 — IS).— 
Noah  began  now  again  to  cultivate  the  ground;  he  planted  a  vineyard;  and  when 
he  once  was  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  his  youngest  son,  Ham,  committed  an  act 
of  disrespect  and  indecency,  for  which  he  and  his  son  Canaan  were  laden  with  the 
curse  of  servitude;  whilst  his  two  elder  brothers,  Shem  and  Japheth,  who  had  shown 
due  filial  reverence,  received  the  riohest  blessings  as  the  fntnfe  roasters  of  Ham 
(ix.  19—27). — ^Three  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  the  deluge,  in  the  nine  hun- 
dred and  ^Ueth  year  of  his  life,  Noah  died  (ix.  28, 29). 


CHAPTER  VL 

1.  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  men  began  to  multiply 
on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  daughters  were  born  to  them, 


.  1 — 9.  Universal  history  describes  the 
progress  of  polities,  and  the  relation  be- 
tween nation  and  nation;  Biblical  history 
teaches  chiefly  the  internal  progress  of  the  . 
individual,  and  the  relation  between  God 
and  the  nations  of  the  earth  i  the  former 
deduces  all  events  from  human  agencies; 
the  latter  traces  them  to  Divine  interpo- 
sition: the  former  is  pragmatical  when  it 
demonstrates  cause  and  effect,  or  means 
and  end,  in  the  external  events;  the  latter, 
when  it  deduces  the  events  from  causes 
connected  with  the  internal  life:  the  end  of 
the  former  is  instrucfion  by  experience; 
the  aim  of  the  latter,  reformation  by  tmth : 
in  the  former,  the  facts  are  individual;  in 
the  latter,  they  conceal  a  general  idea. 
Hesults  not  produced  by  human  efforts 
find  no  place  in  the  former;  and  nothing 
but  what  has  reference  to  the  Divine  sove- 
reignty is  embodied  in  the  latter.  The 
powers  and  terrors  of  nature,  therefore,  are 
of  very  subordinate  moment  in  universal 
history;  but  they  are  regarded  as  most 
significant  Divine  instruments  in  the 
Biblical  narrative;  the  former  records 
them  only  in  so  far  as  they  afiect  or 
change  the  material  condition  of  countries 
6r  nations;  the  latter  uses  them  to  illus- 
trate the  supreme  doctrine  of  the  just 
providence  of  God.  Now,  there  exist 
numerous  traditions  of  a  deluge  among 
most  of  the  ancient  nations,  as  we  shall 
specify  in  its  due  place;  but  they  are  but 
impericctly  alluded  to  in  the  earlier  histo* 


rical  works;  whilst  the  Pentateach  treats 
them  with  evident  care;  it  dwells  upon 
the  history  of  the  deluge  with  a  minute- 
ness which  indicates  its  importance;  and 
it  unfolds  a  picture  at  once  interesting 
and  instructive,  elaborate  and  powerful. 
In  reading,  therefore,  the  eventful  life  of 
Noah,  our  principal  attention  must  be 
directed  to  the  spiritual  lessons  it  contains; 
to  the  progress  which  it  delineates  with 
regard  to  the  relation  between  God  and 
mankind,  and  with  regard  to  the  religious 
aspirations  of  the  human  mind.  We  shall 
find  our  narrative  of  the  utmost  interest 
with  reference  to  these  momentous  points; 
it  will  allow  us  a  deeper  insight  into  the 
history  of  salvation  than  was  opened  to  us 
even  by  the  preceding  remarkable  por- 
tions; and  these  sublime  and  exclusively 
Biblical  ideas  will,  we  hope,  relieve  us 
from  all  pusillanimous  apprehensions  if 
we  findfthat  the  Mosaic  deluge  resembles, 
in  the  Jcrm^  many  similar  £astem  narra- 
tives; that  it  shares  with  them  even  many 
prominent  details;  and  that,  indeed,  the 
material  of  this  portion  also  was  the 
common  property  of  all  Eastern  lite- 
ratures. 

The  veiy  commencement  of  thenarratiTe 
contains  a  notion,  which  cannot  be  ex- 
plained from  the  Bible,  but  which  is  in- 
disputably borrowed  from  foreign  and 
heathen  sources.  The  '*  sons  of  God**  des- 
cended to  the  beautiful  **  daughters  of 
man."  They  deserted  their  pare  and  etbo- 
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2.  That  tBe  sons  of  God  saw  the  daughters  of  men,  that 
they  were  beautiful;  and  they  took  for  themselves  wives 
of  all  whom  they  chose.  8.  And  the  Lord  said,  My  spirit 
shall  not  always  preside  in  man,  while  he  is  also  flesh : 


leal  iuitiire,and  a!>andoned  themselves  to 
despicable  depravities;  theyleft  the  heaven, 
in  order  to  corrupt  the  earth  and  them- 
■dves;  and  it  is  bat  natural,  that  their 
wicked  sons,  excluded  from  the  abodes  in 
heaven  irhich  their  fathers  had  enjoyed, 
should  attempt  to  force  access  to  it  by  a 
desperate  and  flagitious  assault  This  is 
the  story  of  the  Titans  storming  the  hea* 
Tens;  it  is  a  tradition  which  recurs,  in 
many  modified  forms,  among  most  of  the 
ancient  nations;  the  giants  are,  in  the 
aytbology  of  the  Hindoos,  the  enemies  of 
the  gods  who  pollute  the  holiest  sacrifices; 
seme  are  a  sort  of  wild  beasts,  or  of  vam- 
pires, eager  for  blood  and  human  flesh, 
haonting  the  forests  and  the  cemeteries; 
pious  hermits  are  incessantly  compelled  to 
invoke  against  them  the  assistance  of  in- 
trepid heroes;  they  belong  to  the  highest 
order  of  the  beings  of  darkness;  their 
number  is  incalculable;  and,  as  the  soul 
of  a  criminal  is  frequently  condemned  to 
enter  the  body  of  a  giant  (raksha$a),  they 
will  always  exist  in  undiminished  numbers 
(comp.  Mann,  i.  9;  xii  44;  Ramayana,  i. 
SO;  8aeantah^  ii.  8).  In  the  mythology 
of  the  Chinese,  the  giants  are  the  origi- 
nators of  crime  and  rebellion,  who  long 
waged  a  saccessrnl  war  against  the  virtu- 
ovs  kings  (De  Gmgnesy  Chou-king,  Diss. 
PkeL,p.l28);  and  in  the  northern  and 
western  legends,  they  are  enormous  beings, 
with  the  power,  and  sometimes  the  dispo- 
ntion,  of  doing  mischief.  We  need  not 
saj,  that  all  these  traditions  concerning 
the  giants  are  fabulous;  .Strabo  already 
ridiculed  the  Actions  of  strange  creatures 
nientjoned  by  older  writers,  of  persons 
with  long  hcMids,  with  one  eye,  or  with 
their  eyes  in  their  breasts;  or  of  beings 
half  men,  half  dogs  (vii.,  p.  298);  men  of 
such  extraordinary  sise  seem  never  to  have 
lived;  the  human  race  has  remained  es- 
sentially the  same  in  its  physical  propor- 
tions ever  since  the  historical  time;  the 


lai^e  bones  which  have  occasionally  been- 
found,  as,  for  instance,  the  skeleton  of  a 
head  twelve  palms  in  circumference  (dis- 
covered iu  Africa  in  1569),  or  the  tooth 
''as  big  as  a  fist"  (found  in  Mexico  in 
1586),  are  the  remains  of  huge  amedilu- 
▼ian  animals,  not  of  human  beings;  and 
the  men  who  have  been  mentioned  in  his- 
tory for  their  size,  as  being  eight  or  nine 
feet  high,  as  Qabbaras,  in  the  reign  of 
Claudius,  or  the  emperor  Maximinus,  and 
the  cases  which  Pliny  adduces  (vii.  1 6),  are 
as  rare  exceptions  as  the  men  **  with  six  fin- 
gers on  every  hand,  and  with  six  toes  on 
every  foot''(2  Sam.  xxl20),  and  areno  proofs 
of  a  time  when  whole  races  of  such  men> 
existed.  How,  then,  are  we  to  understand 
the  Biblical  narrative  under  consideration  ? 
Who  are  the  •*  sons  of  (Jod**?  When  were 
they  called  into  existence,  and  for  what 
purpose?  We  have  seen,  that  they  aio 
nowhere  introduced  in  the  history  of  the 
creation;  were  they,  then,  a  later  thought 
of  the  Divine  Framer,  after  **the  heaven 
and  the  earth  and  all  their  hosts  were 
finLshed"?  And,  if  they  are  **sons  of 
God,"  hare  they  carnal  desires?  Are  tho 
angels  subject  to  all  the  deplorable  ab- 
errations of  hnman  nature?  Although 
God  finds  ofi*ence  even  in  His  angels  (Job 
iv.  18), they  are  always,  in  purity,  infinitely 
superior  to  man.  The  **  sons  of  GKmI'' can- 
not, therefore,  here  be  identical  with  the 
angek,  or  the  sons  of  God  mentioned  in 
other  parts  of  the  Scriptures;  they  sro  not 
of  Hebrew,  but  of  general  Eastern  origin. 
And  these  notions  were  gradually  mora 
and  more  amplified;  they  were  enlarge<l 
from  other  heathen  sources,  or  fr(»n  the 
fictions  of  imagination ;  and  the  Book  of 
Bnoch  ahready  (vi.— x.)  shows,  that  the 
chief  of  these  sons  of  heaven,  Semjaza,  at 
first  opposed  their  wicked  design ;  bat  they 
pledged  themselves  by  awful  oaths  and 
imprecations  to  execute  it ;  they  descended, 
two  hundred  in  nomber,  to  mount  Hennoai 
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but  his  days  shall  be  i,  hundred  and  twenty  years. 
4.  The  giants  were  on  the  earth  in  those  days;  and  also 
afterwards,  when  the  sons  of  God  came  to  the  daughters 


they  chose  wires;  Uught  them  sorcery 
snd  ooiganUioii;  introduced  ornaments  of 
mnity  and  luxory,  bracelets  and  trinkets^ 
paints  and  costly  stuffsj  giants,  three 
thousand  cubits  high,  were  the  offspring 
of  these  alliances;  they  first  consumed  all 
the  produce  of  the  earth;  then  they  de- 
tonied  all  the  animals,  and  afterwards 
began  to  turn  against  the  men;  the  cries 
of  the  earth  rose  up  to  heayen;  the  angels 
Michael  and  Gabriel,  Surjan  and  Urgan 
brought  the  complaint  before  the  throne 
of  God;  He  precipitated  Azazel,  the  most, 
wicked  of  the  *'sons  of  God,"  into  a  dark 
cavern,  where  he  lies  in  fetters,  and 
coTered  with  rough  pmted  stones,  in 
order  to  be  thrown  into  the  burning  pool 
on  the  great  day  of  judgment.  He  inspired 
the  progeny  of  these  unnatural  unions 
with  fierce  rage;  and  the  consequence  was, 
tiiat  they  destroyed  each  other  in  mutual 
murder,  after  which  they  were  tied  to  sub- 
terranean hills  to  remain  there  for  seventy 
generations,  and  th^i  to  be  for  ever  hurled 
into  the  fiery  abyss:  but  He  assured  the 
son  of  Lamech,  that  an  approaching  de<^ 
luge  would  spare  him  and  his  children  to 
become  the  ancestors  of  better  generations. 
Who  recognizes  in  these  fables  the  spirit, 
of  the  Old  Testament?  And  yet,  they 
develop  only  the  statement  concerning  the 
8(ms  of  God,  who  took  the  beautiful 
daughters  of  men  to  wives,  and  begat  the 
giants  (ver.  4).  Do  they  not  rather  remind 
us  of  Uie  Persian  myths,  which  relate,. 
that  Ahriman  and  his  evil  spirits  entered 
the  creation,  mixed  with  it,  and  corrupted 
its  purity;  that  they  defiled  nature,  de- 
formed its  beauty,  and  debased  its  mo- 
rality, till  the  whole  earth  was  filled  with 
black  crime,  and  venomous  reptiles? 
Greek  mythology,  also,  sings  of  the  loves 
between  the  gods  and  the  beautiftil  daugh- 
ters of  the  earth;  and  the  Hindoos  mention 
marriages  between  nymphs  and  Divine 
heroes.  But  why  has  this  heathen  element 
been-  retained  in  the  Mosaic  narmtive? 


We  are  accustomed,  not  to  find  a  blind  or 
heedless  imitation,  but  a  bold  modificaticNi» 
not  so  much  in  the  fonn  as  in  the  ideas 
with  which  the  materials  are  ennobled. 
The  wickedness  which  caused  universal 
destruction  was  not  commenced  by  mall; 
the  sons  of  God  came  down  to  the  earth* 
and  gave  the  pernicious  example;  man 
unfortunately  imitated  it;  for,  ''every 
cogitation  of  the  thoughts  of  his  heart  was 
evil  continually"  (ver.  5);  he  was  powerr 
less  to  resist  the  allurement  of  temptation. 
Noah  was  saved  from  the  first  generationa 
of  mankind;  but  his  descendants  are  not 
endowed  with  a  more  perfect  nature;  ihme 
hearts,  also,  are  filled  with  evil  imagina- 
tions from  their  youth  (viii.  21);  the  only 
difference  is,  that  the  extent  of  their  Uves 
is  limited  to  a  hundred  and  twenty  years; 
they  cannot  sin  as  Umg  as  their  ancestors^ 
but  they  may  sin  as  much ;  their  crimes 
may  be  more  frequent,  and  more  atrodons; 
but  the  depraved  **  sons  of  God"  are  de- 
stroyed; their  iniquitous  progeny  is  re- 
moved; the  earth  is  delivered  fixn  all 
impiety  which  is  daringly  ascribed  to 
heaven;  henceforth,  man  can  no  more 
plead  the  seduction  of  superior  beings  to 
palliate  his  own  misdeeds;  there  is  no 
other  evil  demon  but  man's  own  passion; 
his  heart  b  weak,  but  the  temptation  pro- 
ceeds entirely  from  himself;  ••  wickedness 
doth  not  come  from  heaven**;  for,  the 
whole  race  of  heavenly  seducers  is  anni* 
hilated;  those  "sons  of  God,**  who  were 
celebrated  in  ancient  songs  and  traditions, 
are,  if  they  ever  existed,  extirpated  with 
all  their  infamous  progeny ;  the  messengers 
of  God  in  heaven  are  incorruptible  angels; 
they  give  to  man  the  example  of  virtue, 
not  of  vice;  from  them  no  evil  can  pro- 
ceed. Thus,  the  Hebrew  historian  admits, 
for  one  moment,  the  existence  of  a  super- 
stition, in  order  for  ever  to  sobvert  and  to 
eradicate  it* 

God  had  breathed  His  spnrit  into  man 
(ii.  7);  it  was,  then,  originally  pure  and 
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of  men,  they  bare  children  to  them:  these  are  the  heroes 
who  were  of  old  men  of  renown. — 5.  And  God  saw  that 
the  wickedness  of  man  was  great  on  the  earth,  and  that 


Qodefiled;  but  it  was  gradually  comipted 
hj  the  weak  frame  with  which  it  was 
4XMipIed;  it  was  depraved  by  the  allare- 
•ments  of  the  flesh;  and,  the  longer  the 
spirit  was  the  tenant  of  the  body,  the  more 
did  it  lose  its  pristine  brightness*  and  the 
greater  was  the  danger  of  its  becoming 
-entirely  covered  with  the  rost  of  passion. 
Ood  determined,  therefore,  that  His  spirit 
should  not  animate  the  haman  frame  for 
so  long  a  period  (D?iy7);  it  shoald  leave 
the  flesh  after  a  hundred  and  twenty  years, 
to  renew  and  to  continue  its  existence  in 
a  purer  worid,  free  from  the  fetters  of  the 
dust,  and  no  more  a  slave  to  the  baneful 
|>ropeosities  of  the  flesh.  We  translate, 
therefore,  the  difficult  words  MIH  D3e^3 
^yS^  **  when  he  is  still  flesh";  and  we  shall 
prove,  in  the  philological  notes,  that  this 
conception  alone  is  in  harmony  with  the 
context. 

It  is  true,  that  to  Noah  and  most  of  his 
immediate  descendants  are  attributed  ages 
Ikr  exceeding  the  period  of  120  years; 
Abraham  is  stated  to  have  reached  the  age 
of  175,  Isaac  of  180,  and  Jacob  of  147 
years;  whilst  to  Amram  even  a  life  of  137 
years  is  attributed  (Exod.  vi.  20).  But  it 
seems,  that,  in  the  time  of  Moses,  an  age 
€»f  ISO  years  was  deemed  the  utmost  ex* 
tent  of  human  life;  that  later  this  point 
was  rarely  surpassed,  whilst  it  was,  in  most 
cases,  not  attained;  and  seventy  to  eighty 
years  were  the  average  duration  of  man*s 
existence  on  earth  (Ps.  xc  10).  But,  if  the 
age  of  hundred  and  twenty  years  was  to 
become  customary  in  the  time  of  Moses 
only,  why  was  it  announced  so  many 
centuries  before  in  a  manner  which  seems 
distinctly  to  imply,  that  it  was  to  be  the 
rule  in  the  generations  immediately  fol« 
lowing?  We  cannot  suppose  so  obvious  a 
contradiction.  The  decrease  of  human 
vitaliQr  was  decreed  in  the  time  of  Noah; 
it  tended,  indeed,  to  the  restricted  number 
of  ISO  years ;  but  the  change  was  permitted 
to  be  gradual;  the  lives  of  the  individuals 


iiad  been  regulated  after  the  measure  of  a 
much  more  extensive  existence;  «11  their 
plans  and  undertakings,  tlieir  domestic 
and  social  arrangements,  were  based  upon 
it;  a  sudden  diminution  from  nine  hundred 
to  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  would  have 
disturbed  all  their  relations;  they  would 
have  been  unable  either  to  realise  their 
hopes,  or  to  limit  them.  Besides,  as  we 
have  explained  above  (p.  159 ),  the  innate 
strength  of  man  was  but  imperceptiUy 
worn  away;  the  following  generation  was 
but  little  inferior  to  the  preceding  one; 
-they  might  arrive  to  a  very  limited  amount 
of  years,  but  only  very  gradually;  and, 
in  the  first  ages  after  the  renewal  of  the 
world  by  the  deluge,  the  depravation  of 
ihe  Divine  spirit  in  the  flesh  was  less  to  be 
apprehended. — This  appears  to  have  been 
the  conception  of  the  Hebrew  historian. 
Odier  ancient  writers  also  mention  the 
age  of  120  years  as  that  ordinarily  reached 
during  a  long  period;  we  may  add,  that 
120  was,  indeed,  an  astrological  number 
of  great  significance,  expressing  an  im- 
portant epoch;  and,  thus,  the  statement  of 
onr  text  will  receive  additional  light,  and 
will  cause  less  surprise  (comp.  Herod,,  iii. 
S3;  P/ta.,  H.  N.,  viL  50;  CeiuoriiL,  De 
Dei  Nat.,  xvii.;  BoMen,  Alt.  Ind.,  il  SOS). 
^The  fall  of  the  human  families  in  the 
time  of  Noah  was,  therefore,  punished  in 
an  analogous  manner  to  the  fall  of  Adam. 
In  both  cases,  the  duration  of  life  was 
shortened;  and  in  both,  the  earth  also 
suffered  for  the  crime  of  man.  But,  whilst 
the  descendants  of  Adam  shared  the  curse 
of  his  transgression,  in  the  time  of  Noah 
the  sinners  alone  perished,  and  his  des- 
cendants commenced  a  new  era  under  the 
sunshine  of  Divine  mercy,  which  graciously 
remembers  the  innate  human  weakness 
and  frailty ;  the  wicked  race  was  destroyed*- 
and  the  worid  was  renewed  from  the  seed 
of  the  pious. 

The  renowned  children  of  the  sons  of 
God  mixed  with  the  violent  tribes  thea 
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every  cogitation  of  the  thoughts  of  his  heart'  was  only  e^l 
continually :  6.  And  the  Lord  repented  that  He  had  made 


peopling  the  earth  (Dv^DS,  Ter.4);  uni- 
versal comxption  was  the  consequence  of 
this  baaeftii  interoonrse;  the  heart  of  man, 
which — this  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Bible* 
bj  nature  inclines  to  evil  (viiL21),  was, 
by  the  power  of  the  pernicious  example, 
■fearfullj  depraved  in  all  its  propensities 
(ver.  6);  Qod  was  grieved  to  see  the  pride 
and  crown  of  His  creation  fallen  so  deeply ; 
He  foresaw,  that  man  would  ever  sin  on 
earth;  He  regretted,  therefore,  that  He 
had  called  him  into  existence  (ver.  6) ;  and 
His  Justice  compelled  Him  to  destroy  the 
sinners.  But  it  is  a  Biblical  notion,  to 
which  we  have  already  alladed  (p.  130), 
that  the  animals  sink  into  degeneracy  to- 
gether with  man;  both  are  regarded  as 
intimately  connected;  both  are  "living 
beings^  (iTR  C^D3;  L30;  \l  19);  thelatter 
are  the  rulers  of  the  former;  the  wicked- 
ness of  the  one  exercises  a  degrading  in- 
fluence upon  the  other;  the  animals  do  not 
exist  for  their  own  sake,  but  for  the  use 
and  aervice  of  man ;  their  habits  are,  there- 
fore, considered  as  bearing  a  strict  analogy 
to  the  virtues  or  the  vices  of  the  human 
family  in  the  different  periods.  That  these 
views  are  peculiarly  Biblical,  and  that 
they  are  neither  sanctioned  nor  counte- 
nanced by  science,  requires  scarcely  to  be 
mentioned.  The  animal  creation,  though 
vastly  inferior  to  man  in  internal  organi- 
sation, and  to  a  great  extent  capable  of 
being  subjected  to  his  rule,  have  an  exist- 
ence independent  of  the  life  of  man. 
Myriads  of  animals  peopled  the  earth 
many  millenniums  before  man  was  created. 
Millions  of  animals  live,  at  present,  far 
firom  the  habitations,  and  beyond  the  reach 
and  power  of  man.  All  follow,  with  an 
undeviating  necessity,  the  inborn  instinct 
of  their  nature;  a  **  moral  degeneracy"  of 
tiie  animals  is  an  impossibility,  because 
they  are  beings  without  free  will,  and 
without  moral  responsibility,  and  because 
tliey  are  unable  to  **  discern  between  good 
and  eviL"  But  even  if,  under  certain 
climatic  or  other  unfavourable  external 
conditions,  animals  may  lose  some  of  their 


originally  better  qualities;  the  example  of 
the  inunoral  conduct  of  man  has  no  in- 
flaence  whatever  on  this  change:  as  the 
beasts  cannot  appreciate  the  virtues,  so 
-they  cannot  be  deteriorated  by  the  vices 
of  a  being,  alone  possessing  the  moral  fa- 
culties that  render  virtue  and  vice  possible. 
—In  this  light  we  must  read  the  state- 
ment, that  *'  all  flesh  had  corrupted  its  way 
upon  the  earth*'  (ver.  12),  and  that,  there- 
fore, **  the  end  of  all  flesh"  was  decreed 
(vers. 7, 13).  The  term,  "all  flesh,"  is, 
indeed,  sometimes  applied  for  **all  men" 
(Ez.xxL4,9, 10;  Zech.ii.17;  Joeliii.l); 
and  even  the  words,  **  all  living  beings," 
are  sometimes  limited  to  the  human 
£eunily  (Gen.  iv.20;  Jobxxx.23):  bat 
this  acceptation  is  here  decidedly  against 
the  context  (comp.  vL  12, 17);  and  if  the 
animals  were  considered  as  innocent,  why 
were  they  destroyed?  It  is,  in  iust,  the 
orthodox  view,  that  the  beasts  also  had 
degenerated  (see  Rcuhi^  on  ver.  12).  It  is 
natural,  that  these  notions  are  not  uni- 
formly adopted  in  the  Bible;  for,  in  the 
Book  of  Jonah,  the  animals  of  Nineveh 
are,  like  the  children,  represented  as  per^ 
fectly  innocent  in  the  midst  of  the  general 
perversity  of  the  inhabitants(i  v.  11):  thoogfa 
they  were  obliged  to  submit  to  the  same 
outward  exercises  of  penitence  and  mourn- 
ing as  their  wicked  masters  (iiL  7, 8;  see 
note  on  vers.  9—13). — That  awful  neces- 
sity filled  God  with  grief;  and  the  text  ex<« 
presses  well  this  feeling  by  repeating  His 
determination  with  a  certain  melancholy 
earnestness  (vers.  6, 7).  But,  lest  the  pious 
perish  with  the  wicked,  Noah  was  saved  in 
the  universal  ruin;  his  piety  secured  him 
the  Divine  grace  (ver.  8).  The  deliverance 
of  Noah  implies  the  grand  and  fruitful 
truth,  that,  though  the  generations  of  man 
may  seem  to  decline  and  to  become  worse, 
a  better  race  invariably  rises  an  the  niBs 
of  the  past;  the  old  follies  and  vices  are 
the  groundwork,  on  which  wisdom  and 
virtue  erect  their  magnificent  structure. 
Most  appropriately,  therefore,  did  some  of 
the  Fathers  of  the  Church  compare  tht 
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the  man  on  tbe  earth,  and  He  was  grieved  in  His  heart 
7.  And  Uie  Lord  said,  I  will  blot  out  the  man  whom  I 


eflfects  of  the  Delnge  with  those  of  rege- 
nenuire  baptism  (comp.  Ewaid,  Isr.  Gesch. 
i  360, 361). 

Here  ooncladee  tbe  introduction  to  the 
grand  tra^y,  which  the  Hebrew  writer, 
oonscions  of  its  thrilling  interest,  nnfolds 
with  a  warmth  and  pathos,  not  unfre- 
qnentlj  rising  to  the  sublime. 

^HlLOLiOGlOAL  BBMA]IKA.~D^n?K  ^^2 

(Ter.  2)  are  **  sons  of  Qod,"  opposed  to 
DIfeCn  ni^3,a8  is  clearly  evident  from 
Job  i.  6,  ii.  1.  Bat  tbej  are  here  not  the 
D^K  03  of  Ps.  zxix.  1,  who  glorify  God 
before  the  throne  of  His  majesty;  they 
are  not  traoeaUe  in  the  Old  Testament; 
they  belong  to  the  general  circle  of  the 
£astem  legends^  and  are  introduced  only 
IB  order  to  be  annihilated.  They  are  the 
iaifufvte,  ^ho  were  considered  as  the 
9tAv  irdiBte  iPUUo)^  not  the  dyyaXoi  rov 
0fot>  (Sept,  Jotqfih,)i  thoy  may  be  the 
*« fallen  angels"  of  mythology  {Bm{fr$» 
jrnu);  bat  they  are  by  no  means  the  de- 
toendants  of  Beth,  calling  themselves  after 
JBlohim  (iv.  36),  or  called  "*  sons  of  Qod" 
on  account  of  their  piety  (DeuLzir.  1; 
Fi0L  faouii  19;  Ephrtm  S^nu^  Cierieus, 
Daihe^  etc);  nor  the  descendants  of 
Gain  arrogantly  assuming  that  proud 
name,  in  consequence  of  their  proqMvous 
oommercial  entennises  (Psafas,  Memo- 
tab,  Tii«  131);  nor  '^a  race  of  pre- 
Adamites";  nor  the  mighty  or  influ- 
ential men  who  insulted  the  low-bom 
*^ daughters  of  men"  (^Symmmck^  Saad,\ 
Sor  D*Ufi  has  never,  in  itsdf^  the  meaning 
ef  a  **  poor  or  common  man  ";  comp.  PS. 
fancxii.  7,  xliz.  3;  Ifimoitufes,  Mbr. 
Neb.,  i.  14);  nor  are  they  ordinaiy  men, 
who  were  called  sons  of  Qod  because 
Ihey  bear  His  fanage  (^cJboRciiiii).— It  is, 
thereftne^  out  of  the  question  to  suppose 
chat  our  text  alludes  to  intennarriagee 
between  the  pious  Sethites  and  the  wicked 
Cainites,  and  that  it  intends  to  brand  such 
nnioos  as  unholy. — But  we  may  add,  that, 
according  to  the  belief  of  the  Persians, 
the  holy  Sjemdiid  married  tbe  sister  of  a 
d^,  and  their  oflbpring  were  monsters, 


black  and  impious  men;  and  that,  in  the 
laws  of  the  Hindoos,  the  children  of  le- 
gitimate marriages  are  declared  to  be 
invariably  false  and  wicked  (ifoaa  ill 
41,  42).— 31D  is  sometimes  applied  for 
external  beauty  (£xod.  ii  2),  synonymous 
with  rmiD  31D  (Esth.ii.2).— The  ge- 
nend  meaning   of  ]n\  in  the  phrase 

chxh  Dnio  ^nn  in>  i6  (ver.  3).  is 

perfectly  dear;  it  signifies  that  the  spirit 
of  Gk>d  will  not  for  ever  remain  or  dwell 
in  the  human  body;  and  this  general 
sense  has  been  expressed  by  many  an- 
cient interpreters  (Sept  o^  fit)  Karafulpy; 
Yulg.  non  permanebit;  comp.  Buxtorff^ 
Anticr.  p.  539;  J.  D.  Michadis^  Sup- 
plem.p.4S2).  But  that  acceptation  may  be 
more  accurately  qualified ;  for  \C\  or  pi ; 
has  mdisputably  the  signification  of  reign- 
ing, or  governing;  it  is  cognate  with  X^\ 
and  the  substantive  {^IM  moMter  (if  not 
lino  and  the  Niphal  {H^,  2  Sam.  xix.  10), 
proves  that  sense.  These  words  mean, 
therefore,  my  spirit  shall  henceforth  not  for 
so  long  a  period  govern,  or  prtMi  ta,  the 
frame  of  man:  the  body  returns  to  its  pri* 
mitive  dust,  when  God  keeps  back  liis 
breath,  which  is  the  principle  and  foun« 
tain  of  life,  and  *'  the  flesh  expires  "  (Job 
xxxir.  14, 15;  Ps.  oiv.29, 30).  The  spirit 
existed  before  the  creation  of  the  body, 
and  is  independent  of  it;  for  it  is  a  part 
of  God  (^nn);  but  the  body  exists  only 
with  it  and  through  it.  It  is,  therefore^ 
not  incorrect)  although  not  quite  distinct, 
when  Symmachus  renders  oh  Kpivit,  and, 
similariy,  some  other  andent  intorpretenC 
But  it  is  impossible  to  translate:  "the 
spfait,  or  reason^  shall  not  for  ever  be  in 
strife  and  antagonism  with  the  physical 
passions  of  man"  (JofcpA  Kimekit  Ph%» 
Hpp9en)i  or,  **my  spirit  shall  no  longer 
argue  with  me  concerning  man"  (iZotftOf 
or,  **  I  shall  no  longer  admonish  man,  but 
destroy  him  at  once"  {FmBer,  Roaem* 
miUierf  and  others);  while  the  meaning, 
•**my  spirit  AaJd  not  for  ever  be  humi- 
liated and  defiled  in  man"  (7WA,  Ge- 
9mius^  and  othera»  see  7%ssaicr.  p.  827)> 
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Jiave  created  from  the  face  of  the  earth;  both  man,  and 
beast,  and  reptile,  and  the  fowla  of  the  air;  for  1  repent 
that  I  have  made  them.  8.  But  Noah  found  grace  in  the 
^yes  of  the  Lord. 


jbaa  its  onlj  sapport  in  the  kindred  dia^ 
lecti  (Anb.  ^^\ti»  v^^«^)»  without  any 
analogy  in  Hebrew;  and  the  translation: 
**this  depraved  race  shall  not  exist 
before  me  for  ever,  but  I  will  give  them 
a  respite  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  years" 
{Omkdot^Kad.  others),  is  utterly  at  variance 
Vith  the  context.— About  D^1l6,  in  the 
■sense  of  **  a  long  period/'  see  Comm.  on 
iExod.,  p.  888. — ^The  French  physiologist, 
Floarens,  believes  that  the  normal  period 
of  man*8  life,  according  to  his  organi8a»> 
iibn,is  one  hundred  years;  but,  that  **  with 
pur  manners,  our  passions,  and  our  tor- 
AMnts,**  man  unnaturally  abridges  his 
.days;  he  **  does  not  die,  he  kills  himself." 
—It  is  known  that  almost  all  the  ancient 
translations  take  D|K^9  as  composed  of 
2,  B^,  instead  of  TB^  (comp.  Judg.  v.  7, 
yi.  17;  2  Kings  vL  11),  and  D3  (like  03). 
We  cannot  see  that  any  valid  objection 
can  b6  made  against  this  acceptation;  the 
.Masotetic  vocalisation  of  0|e^a,  instead 
of  Dl^a,  is  of  no  weight;  and  it  is  but 
natural  that  several  modem  critics  should 
have  embraced  it  (BoA/sn,  Boetticher^  and 
pthers).  But  they  render  the  word  so 
that  D3  o/so,  seems,  indeed,  superfluous, 
and  even  inappropriate  {OnkeL^  "^  ^H^ ; 
Sept^  dtA  r6  ilvcu  airroltQi  Vulg^  quia; 

'Saad.  M^'if  etc.>    The  sense  of  tiX^2 

1^2  Kin  is  not  simply,  **  because  he  is 
flesh,*'  but  **  as  long  as  he  is  also  flesh," 
that  is,  whilst  the  spirit  is  still  in  the 
frame  of  the  body;  the  days  of  man  on 
^arth  shall  be  limited  to  a  hundred  and 
twenty  years.  Bat  the  modem  inter* 
preters  derive  almost  generally  Dl&^9 
from  33S^,  to  #m;  declare  V^  as  the  inV 
finitive  Eal  after  the  analogy  of  ijf^ 
from  IDJT  (Jer.  v.  26),  or  T]  from  TT) 
(Isai.  xlv.l);  and  translate:  **on  acconnt 
of  their  sinful  propensities  they  are  flesh,** 
^at  is,  transitory  beings  (so,  for  instancei 


Qesen.,   Bosenm.,  Vater,  Todi).      We 
admit  that  1B^  has  this  fignradre  mess- 
ing (oomp.  Isal  xL  6,  7;  Pc.  IxxriK.  9t, 
etc);  bnt  it  seemff  perfectly  impossible  to 
suppo^  a  plmral  suffix  in  UX^2,  wliilss 
the  pronoun  (Kit!)  immediately  following 
is  in  the  tinguUar\  such  irregularitj  in  the 
numbers  never  occurs  in  H^irew;    no 
instance   which    may    be    adduced    is 
analogous    to   our   case;    all    apparent 
anomalies  are  justified  by  the  sense,  and 
are,  in  tmth,  logical  Besides,  it  is,  donlic- 
fnl  whether  the  unimpassioned  prose  of 
our  passage,  admits  of  such  condensed  and 
highly    metaphorical   language.  —  Some 
strange,  though  ssgacions,  combinatioa^ 
concerning  the  gradual  diminution  of  tbs 
extent  of  human  life^  will  be  found  in 
EwaUf  Isr.  Cksch.  i.  pp^  866 — 370.— 
OvD)  (ver.  4)  are  giants,  as  is  evident 
from  Num.xiii.Sd:  ^And  there  we  saw 
the  Dv^D3,  the  sons  of  Anak,  who  eome 
of  the  D  vB3,  and  we  were  in  oor  own 
sight  as  grasshoppers;  and  so  we  were  in 
their  sight."    This  meaning  9t  ub^ 
being  certain,  it  u  of  no  great  importance 
to  decide  whether  this  word  b  to  be  de^ 
rived  from  K^fi  or  n7fi,  **  extraordinary, 
marvellous  men"  (which  explanation  has 
little  probability);  or  from  7IU  in  the 
sense  of  7fi3nD,  ''one  who  throws  hini' 
self  upon  an  enemy,"  a  hero,  or  man  of 
violence  (Gestii.,  and  so  Spwmtaek.  puum; 
AguiL  inwlirrovTtt);  or  in  the  sense  of 
C3^7^fiD,  formidable  men,  who  "cause 
others  to  fall  before  them   in    terror" 
(JTmicAi);  or  in  the  meaning  <j€  faBm 
Spirits,  who  had  revolted  against  God,  u 
is  the  usual  theological   interpretatioi^ 
according  to  which,  however,  the  Ke* 
philim  would  be  identical  with  the  ''sons 
of  God,"  contrary  to  the  contents  of  the 
fourth  verse.    They  possessed  the  mighty 
vigour  of  the  first  descendants  of  Adan^ 
and  formed  the  chief  part  of  the  popi^ 
^ion;    their  superabundant  strength  Hi 
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9.  These  are  the  generations  of  Noah:  Noah  was  a 
righteous  man,  and  perfect  in  his  generations;  with  God 
walked  Noah.  10.  And  Noah  begat  three  sons,  Shem, 
Ham,  and  Japheth.     11.  And  the  earth  was  corrupted 


daced  them  to  yiolence  and  ejctrayagance; 
they  raged  against  each  other  in  blood- 
shed and  destruction;  and  their  name 
eontinaod  to  be  known  and  abhorred  on 
earth;  thejr  were  ''the  men  of  renown 
from  olden  times "  (comp.  Nam.  xvi.  2 ; 
Dent  ilL  11;  Josh.  xii.  4,  xiii.  12)  i  bat 
they  descended,  as  little  as  the  **  sons  of 
God,"  from  a  race  of  pre-Adamites. — 
IV^  is  cogitation;  whence  it  is  simply 
said  jn  DnKH  2^  IIT.  « the  cogitation  of 
man's  heart  is  bad,"  which  is  perfectly 
intelligible  (comp.  32^  MVDt^,  Ps. 
Ixxiii7);  bat  according  to  a  pleonasm 
sometimes  occurring  in  Hebrew,  a  sy- 
Donym  is  added  in  the  genitire:  IIP  ?3 
jn  pi  137  n3KTttD  *•  every  cogitation  of 
the  thoughts  of  his  heart  is  evil**  (comp. 
VU.22,  D^>n  nn  ntDe^J;  l  Chron.xxviii. 
9;  xxix.  18}  IIIH  1133  Tin,  Ps.  cxlr. 
5,  where  three  synonyms  are  omilarly 
connected).  In  later  (Rabbinical)  phrase- 
ology, IIP  means  inclination,  propensity 
(comp.  Deut.  xxxi.  21);  and  the  ]hT\  1V^ 
is  the  tempter  to  sin  and  disobedience. — 
The  word  3^  comprised,  in  Biblical  lan- 
guage, the  whole  man,  with  all  his  powers 
and  functions;  it  denotes  both  the  centre 
of  the  physical  life,  for  eating  and  drink- 
ing ""  strengthen  the  heart"  (xviii.  5,  etc.), 
and  the  centre  of  his  mental  and  psy< 
chical  life;  of  will  and  desire;  of  con- 
sciousness; of  loTe  and  hatred ;  of  thought 
and  conception;  of  reflection  and  compu- 
tation; of  prudence  and  folly;  of  the  feel- 
ings and  passions;  of  joy  and  grief;  of 
zeal,  rage,  revenge,  and  fear;  terror  and 
consternation;  of  morality  and  vice;  up- 
rightness and  falsehood;  of  conscience 
and  coTetousness  (comp.  Maimtm,  Mor. 
Neb.  i  39;  DeUtzch,  BibL  PsychoL  p. 
203—220).  Thus  the  propriety  of  the 
terms  used  with  regard  to  the  depravity 
of  man  will  be  still  more  obvious.  But 
we  shall  not  go  the  length  of  those  who 
seriously  claim  for  this  Biblical  doctrine 


the  superiority  over  the  modem  researches 
of  psychology,  which  assign  to  the  brain 
the  supreme  functions  of  the  mental  life 
of  man;  for  in  order  to  refute  modem 
science,  those  men  are  compelled  to 
derive  their  chief  arguments  from  the 
phenomena  of  somnambulism  and  the 
phantafitic  doctrines  of  the  Hindoos  (!>«- 
/itrcA,  loc,  cit,  p.  203  —  220;  compare, 
however,  Hoffmann,  Schriftbeweis,  1 248). 
This  is  only  another  manifestation  of  the 
hyper-orthodox  principles,  which  we  have 
had  sufficient  opportunity  to  consider  in 
the  remarks  on  the  Creation.  The  Hin- 
doos regarded  the  mtW,  or  the  reasoning 
£aculty,  to  be  situated  in  the  heart}  whilst 
they  believed  the  aoul,  or  conscious  life, 
to  lodge  in  the  brain  {Colebrookey  Essays, 
I  50).— God  **  repented  "  tliat  He  hud 
created  man  (ver.  6),  that  is.  Ho  resolved 
to  annihilate  the  human  race  (ver.  7); 
that  phrase,  also,  is  borrowed  from  the 
^  ordinary  language  of  man";  for  a  man 
destroys  his  own  work  when  he  finds  that 
it  does  not  answer  the  purpose  for  which 
he  intended  it.  Thus,  when  God  saw 
that  man  had  shown  himself  fit  neitlier  for 
virtue  nor  for  happiness.  He  determined 
to  remove  him  from  the  earth;  man  had 
failed  in  his  august  mission,  but  God  had 
remained  faithful  to  His  designs  and  to  Hif^ 
love;  for  ^*  God  is  not  a  son  of  man  that 
He  should  repent"  (Num.xxiiL  19;  comp. 
Maim,^  Mor.  Neb.,  i.  29,  36;  Cusari,  ii.38). 
•—13.  We  have  just  been  informed  of 
the  cause  of  the  universal  degeneracy  on 
earth;  the  **  sons  of  God"  spread  immo- 
rality among  the  children  of  Adam;  their 
pernicious  example  seduced  the  impres- 
sionable heart  of  man.  This  account  is 
followed  by  another  shorter  record,  which 
repeats  some  features,  and  omits  others 
(see  note  on  vii.  1 — 10).  The  latter  states 
simply,  that  the  earth  became  depraved, 
and  was  replete  with  deeds  of  violence 
(ver.  II);  that  God  saw  the  iniquity  of 
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before  God,  and  the  earth  was  filled  with  violence.  12. 
And  God  looked  upon  the  earth,  and  behold,  it  was  cor- 
rupted ;  for  all  flesh  had  corrupted  its  way  upon  the  earth. 


all  flesh  (yer.l2),  and  that  He  deter- 
mined, therefore,  the  destmotion  of  man 
with  the  earth  (ver.  13).  The  author  be- 
gins, therefore,  this  important  section 
with  a  new  heading:  "These  are  the 
generations  of  Noah**(comp.ii.4;  v.  1); 
and  connects  with  it  at  once  the  praise  of 
the  only  man  who  remained  **  righteous 
and  perfect*'  in  his  own  and  the  preceding 
criminal  generations,  who  reached  even 
the  exalted  degree  of  Enoch's  piety,  for 
he  also  "  walked  with  God"  (comp.  v.  24); 
and  was,  therefore,  like  him,  worthy  of 
being  exempted  from  the  general  fate  of 
his  contemporaries. 

But  although  Qod  repented  that  He 
had  made  man,  and  resolved  the  destruc- 
tion of  all  flesh  with  the  earth.  He  did  not 
execute  His  design;  He  annihilated  the 
sinners,  but  left  on  earth  the  germ  of  fu- 
ture generations;  He  seemed  anxious  that 
no  species  of  the  former  creatures  should 
perish  in  the  impending  visitation;  He 
was  evidently  averse,  both  to  rejecting  His 
old  creation,  and  to  producing  a  new  one; 
the  propensity  of  man  was  bad  all  his  days, 
yet  Grod  did  not  create  a  rational  being 
more  worthy  to  bear  His  image.  The  ani- 
mals, also,  had  depraved  their  way;  yet  He 
refrained  from  their  entire  destruction. 
And  here  we  have  an  apt  illustration  of 
the  Biblical  words:  **  God  is  not  a  son  of 
man,  that  He  should  repent"  He  had 
endowed  man  with  a  nature  capable  both 
of  high  internal  purity,  of  which  Enoch 
and  Noah  were  examples,  and  of  fearful 
depravity,  which  lowered  him  to  the  level 
of  the  animal  creation  (yer.7).  Ten 
generations  had  passed,  and  wickedness 
preponderated  fearfully  over  virtue.  His 
justice  demanded  an  example  of  the  most 
ignominious  punishment;  for  man  is  not 
ntcestarUy  bad;  his  nature  does  not  com* 
pel  him  to  wickedness;  that  piety  which 
was  attainable  by  two  men  within  three 
generations,  is  not  beyond  the  possibility 
of  mankind  in  general:  the  evil  had  been 


done;  and  the  punishment  was  inevitable. 
Man  had  corrupted  his  way  (n^HC^il); 
therefore  God  destroyed  man  (DH^n^lD); 
a  strict  **  measure  for  measure"  was  exer- 
cised. But  should  similar  universal 
chastisements  be  periodically  repeated? 
The  example  of  that  visitation  alone 
would  not  be  sufficient  to  counteract  the 
evil  propensities  of  man.  Under  these 
circumstances,  a  double  course  was  possi- 
ble. Either  God  might  create  a  new  and 
more  perfect  human  race,  which  was» 
from  its  nature,  not  so  liable  to  sin  and 
impiety;  or  He  might  henceforth  apply  a 
more  lenient  test  for  the  transgressions  of 
man.  God  chose  the  latter  alternative. 
The  God  qf  Justice  became  a  God  of 
Mercy;  the  severity  of  the  Judge  wa« 
changed  to  the  love  of  the  Father.  Thus 
piety  is  still  a  glorious  victory,  and  sin, 
though  an  ignominy,  is  regarded  with 
compassion;  the  reward  of  the  former  is 
infinite,  and  the  punishment  of  the  latter 
less  overwhelming.  A  new  covenant  was 
concluded  between  G^d  and  man  (ix. 
9 — 17).  The  descendants  of  Noah  are 
regarded  by  God  in  another  light,  as  the- 
immediate  progeny  of  Adam.  The  ul- 
timate consequences  of  the  first  fall  are 
widely  difierent  fix>m  those  of  the  second 
faU.  The  former  ends  in  the  expulsion 
from  the  primitive  happy  abode,  in  an 
alienation  from  God,  and  in  a  sad  and 
severe  curse;  the  latter  results  in  assu- 
rances of  happiness  and  blessing,  in  pro- 
spects of  tlie  undisturbed  sovereignty  of 
man  upon  earth,  and  in  a  return  to  a 
more  intimate  relation  between  God  and 
man.  But  let  it  be  clearly  remembered, 
that  the  latter  blessings  were  not  due  to 
the  greater  piety  of  man,  but  to  the  un- 
bounded mercy  of  God  alone.  Man  does 
not  prevail  by  his  own  righteousnets,  but 
owes  peace  and  pardon  to  Divine  mercy. 
— These  are  some  of  the  principal  ideag 
embodied  in  the  history  of  the  Mood. 
We  were  compelled  to  anticipate  then 
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13.  And  God  said  to  Noah,  The  end  of  all  flesh  is  come 
before  me;  for  the  earth  is  filled  with  violence  through 
them ;  and,  behold,  I  will  destroy  them  with  the  earth. — 


here,  in  order  to  render  the  text  more  ao- 
coratcly  intelligible. 

The  earth  was  corrupted,  and  full  of 
violence  (ver.  II),  and  all  JleMh  had  de- 
praved its  way  upon  the  earth  (ver.  12); 
therefore  the  end  of  all  flesh  was  resolved, 
together  withthe  earth  (pKrrnK,  ver.l3). 
The  earth  is,  in  the  Bible,  not  considered 
as  a  mere  paasiye  object;  it  is  the  habita- 
tion of  man;  it  beholds  his  deeds  of 
virtne  and  of  baseness;  it  is,  therefore, 
like  the  eternal  heavens,  invoked  as  a 
witness  in  solemn  exhortations  (Deut. 
xxxiL  1 ;  Isai.  i.  2);  it  cries  np  to  heaven 
if  it  is  soiled  with  blood ;  it  **  vomits  out** 
the  wicked  inhabitants.  Bat  the  earth 
has  also  fumisbed  the  matter  from  which 
man  was  framed;  there  is,  therefore,  a 
certain  mutual  relation  between  both;  if 
man  is  corrupted,  the  earth  shares  liis 
degradation;  if  the  one  is  exterminated, 
the  other  participates  in  the  ruin ;  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah  were  destroyed  together 
with  their  impious  inhabitants;  the  Is- 
raelites were  threatened,  that  when  they 
should  be  led  away  as  captives  for  their 
iniquity,  their  once  blooming  land  would 
be  converted  into  a  dreary  desert  of 
thorns  and  thistles;  whibt,  at  the  return 
of  the  pious  and  penitent  into  their  land, 
even  the  inhospitable  wilderness  would 
be  changed  into  beautiful  gardens  and 
proud  cellar- forests  (Isai.  xli.  18, 19);  and 
just  as  the  first  parents  were,  after  their 
fall,  doomed  to  exhaust  their  strength  on 
a  curse-laden  soil;  thus  the  generation  of 
Noah  was  annihilated,  together  with  the 
earth  which  had  seen  and  suffered  their 
iniquity.  The  Persian  faith  teadies, 
that  in  whatever  country  the  sacredness 
of  matrimony  is  violated,  that  country 
perishes,  together  with  its  inhabitants. 
The  nearer  man  is  tQ  the  state  of  nature, 
the  more  mysterious  and  inseparable  ap- 
pears to  him  bis  connection  with  the 
earth  and  its  silently-working  powers; 
the  earth  is  the  '*  great  mother*'  of  all 


men,  who  produces,  nourishes,  and  may 
destroy  them;  and  the  heathen  nations 
have  based  upon  these  conceptions  many 
of  their  most  beautiful  myths,  too  univer- 
sally known  to  require  a  detailed  allusion 
(seep.  105).  But  the  animals  must  pe- 
rish, becaase  they  had  also  beheld  the 
iniquity  of  man;  every  witness  of  the 
degradation  was  to  be  removed ;  the  his- 
tory of  man  should  commence  a  new  epoch. 
If  crimes  were  committed  through  the  in- 
strumentality of  animals,  the  latter  were 
also  killed;  an  ox  which  had  caused  the 
death  of  a  man,  was  destroyed;  if  a  He- 
brew town  adopted  idolatrous  worship,  its 
inhabitants  were  destroyed  with  their 
eattle  (Deut.  xiii.  16);  whilst  piety  and 
faith  were  attended  by  prosperity  among 
the  beasts  (Deutvii.  U;  xxviii.4,  etc.); 
the  avai'ice  of  Achan  was  punished  by 
death,  and  the  destruction  of  his  family 
and  his  property  (Josh.  vii.  24,25);  when 
the  Ainalekites  were  to  be  extirpated,  the 
animals  were  included  in  the  fatal  decree 
(1  Sam.  XV.  3);  and  when  the  Ninevites 
did  penance  by  fasting  and  humilintion, 
the  beasts  shared  the  same  acts  of  external 
grief  (Jonah  iii.  7,  8).  The  horror  against 
bloodshed  was  so  intense,  tliat  every  re- 
miniscence of  it  was  to  be  eradicated; 
some  Indian  tribes  pursue  with  their  united 
force  the  wild  beast  which  has  killed  a 
man,  and  the  family  of  the  murdered  is 
an  abomination  and  a  disgrace  till  they 
have  killed  tliat  or  another  beast  of  the 
same  species;  and  other  ancient  nations 
went  a  step  still  farther,  and  doomed  even 
inanimate  objects  (as  an  axe)  witl)  which 
a  crime  had  been  perpetrated  to  iguomi^ 
nous  treatment*  if  the  author  of  tlie  mis- 
deed could  not  be  discovered  (see  notes  on 
£xod.xxi.28 — 32);  and  if,  among  the 
Hindoos,  a  man  is  killed  by  an  acci- 
dental fall  from  a  tree,  all  bis  relations 
assemble,  cut  it  down,  and  reduce  it  to 
chips  which  they  scatter  to  the  wind< 
(Asiat.  lies.,  vii.  190;  ii.  187). 
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14.  Make  for  thyself  an  ark  of  gopher  wood ;  in  cells  shalt 
thou  make  the  ark,  and  shalt  pitch  it  within  and  without 
with  pitch.  15.  And  this  is  the  mode  in  which  thou  shalt 
make  it:  The  length  of  the  ark  shall  be  three  hundred 
cubits,  its  breadth  fifty  cubits,  and  its  height  thirty 
cubits.  16.  Light  shalt  thou  provide  for  the  ark,  and  by 
the  cubit  shalt  thou  finish  it  above ;  and  the  door  of  the 
ark  shalt  thou  make  at  its  side;  tvith  lower,  second,  and 
third  stories  shalt  thou  make  it.     17.  For  behold,  I  will 


Philolooical  Remabks.— Egjrptolo- 
gists  precariously  deduce  from  an  obelisk 
of  the  son  of  Amenemes  (of  the  eleventh 
dynasty)  in  the  valley  of  Faioum,  that  the 
name  of  Noah's  wife  was  Tamar  (IDJl, 
pahtt'tree)^  the  Lucina  of  the  Egyptians 
{Oahum^  Monum.  Hist,  I  386).— The 
earth  was  corrupted  ••before  God"  (^3D? 
D\1?Kn,  ver.ll),  that  is,  in  His  sight,  or 
before  the  tribunal  of  Hia  justice.  It  ia 
evidently  opposed  to  the  phrase  l?nnn 
'^^  ^3B7,  which  implies  that  state  of  piety 
which  needs  not  to  shun  the  holy  presence 
of  Grod,  nor  to  conceal  any  of  its  actions. 
All  the  similar  phrases  are  based  on  the 
same  notion;  comp.  '^^  ^3D"nK  (xix.  13); 
^^B  "1^3  (Hosea  vil  2);  and  in  Jer.xvi.  17 
it  is  explicitly  stated:  **  My  eyes  are  upon 
all  their  ways:  they  are  not  hidden  from 
my  face,  nor  is  their  iniquity  hidden  from 
my  eyes"  (comp.  Ps.  xli.  13;  Ivi  14;  xxiii. 
4).— The  end  of  all  flesh  ^^S^  K3,  that  is, 
is  decreed  before  my  throne. — fTfe^iTn^* 
signifies  here  not  ^from  the  earth" 
(^Samarit,  ScuuL),  nor  **on  the  earth" 
(6[yr.,/2osenm.,and  others),  but  *^with  the 
earth."— The  plural  suflftx  in  DH^^SD  and 
DJl^nt^  refers,  according  to  the  sense,  to 
the  beings  comprised  in  TK'2"73. 

14—99.  Ood  had  hitherto  pronounced, 
in  general  terms  only,  His  determination 
to  annihilate  the  earth  and  its  inhabitants. 
He  now  reveals  to  Noah  the  nature  of  the 
punishment;  He  states,  that  a  universal 
flood  shall  destroy  **  all  flesh  which  pos- 
sesses the  breath  of  life,"  so  that  •*  all  that 
is  on  earth  shall  die."  But  Noah,  his  three 
sons,  and  their  wives,  should  escape  the 
general  destruction;  and,  lest  the  living 


creation  perish,  which  the  love  of  Qod  had 
but  lately  produced,  Noah  was  ordered  to 
gather  a  pair,  male  and  female,  of  each 
species  of  the  birds,  the  beasts,  and  rep- 
tiles, and  to  provide  food  sufficient  for  the 
time  of  the  deluge  (19 — 21).  Now,  for 
his  own  reception,  and  that  of  the  animals, 
he  was  commanded  to  make  an  ark  (HSri) 
of  "  gopher  wood"  OB3  ^^),  three  stories 
high,  and  to  divide  its  interior  into  cells 
(D^^p).  To  protect  it  against  the  influx  of 
water,  it  was  to  be  daubed  with  pitch  09^) 
from  within  and  from  without.  It  was  to 
be  provided  with  a  door  at  the  side,  and 
with  windows  in  the  upper  part  (ver.  I5X 
or  the  roof  (viii.  13).  So  far,  the  con- 
struction of  the  ark  offers  no  difficulties. 
But  its  size  is  of  such  enormous  dimen- 
sions, that  the  technical  obstructions  seem 
insuperable.  It  was  to  be  three  hundred 
cubits  long,  fifty  cubits  broad,  and  thirty 
cubits  high— or  450,000  cubits  in  contents. 
Now,  the  cubit  (riDK)  is  the  length  of  the 
fore-arm,  or  from  the  elbow  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  longest  finger  (see  Com- 
mentary on  Exodus,  pp.  490, 491);  it  is 
nowhere  used  of  a  shorter  measure,  as  has 
been  arbitrarily  maintained;  and  it  has 
been  proved,  that,  in  an  architectural  point 
of  view,  such  a  vessel,  which  would  be 
equivalent,  **in  capacity  or  stowage,  to 
eighteen  of  the  largest  ships  in  present 
use,"  is  impossible;  as,  indeed,  an  ark  con- 
structed, in  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  by  the  Dutch  Menonite 
Janson,  after  the  stated  dimensions,  broke 
into  pieces  before  it  was  completed ;  though 
a  ship  built  in  the  same  proportions,  but 
much  smaller  dimensions  (120  feet  long. 
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bring  a  flood  of  water  upon  the  earth,  to  destroy  all  flesh, 
wherein  is  the  breath  of  life,  from  under  the  heaven; 
every  thing  that  is  on  the  earth  shall  die.  18.  But  I 
establish  My  covenant  with  thee;  and  thou  shalt  come 
into  the  ark,  thou,  and  thy  sons,  and  thy  wife,  and  thy 
sons'  ^nves  with  thee :  19.  And  of  every  living  being,  of  all 
flesh,  two  of  every  sort  shalt  thou  bring  into  the  ark,  to 
preserve  them  alive  with  thee;  they  shall  be  male  and 
female.     20.  Of  the  fowls  after  their  kind,  and  of  the 


20  feet  wide,  and  12  feet  high),  prored 
successful.  And  how  manjr  years  did 
Noah  require  to  complete  this  gigantic 
structure?  Some  answer,  a  hundred  years 
(comp.  V.32,  and  vil  6;  so,  for  instance, 
Origen,  Sl  Augustm)\  others,  a  hundred 
•nd  twenty  years  (afler  an  erroneous  in- 
terpretation of  Ti.  8).  We  must  confess, 
that  the  size  of  the  ark  forms  one  of  those 
difficulties  in  the  history  of  the  deluge 
which  assist  us  in  arriving  at  a  clear  his- 
torical view  concerning  its  character,  and 
which  we  shall  soon  consider  in  their 
systematic  connection  (see  the  treatise 
after  the  eighth  chapter). 

Philological  Remarks. —  The  struc- 
ture which  Noah  was  to  build  for  himself 
and  the  animals,  is  called  n^JH  {Sept, 
KipurrSQ,  OiPri;  Vulg,,  area).  This  word 
does  not  signify  ship;  for,  in  this  whole 
narrative,  no  synonymous  word  as  n^^i< 
or  n^^SD  is  used;  nor  are  sails,  oars,  or 
other  parts  of  a  ship  mentioned.  Its  real 
sense  is  indisputable  from  Exod.  iL  3, 
where  Moses  is  said  to  have  been  exposed 
in  the  Nile  in  KD3  Jllin,  that  is,  evidently, 
in  a  chest  made  of  bulrushes.  In  I  Sam. 
TL  8,  the  Philistines  are  stated  to  have  de- 
posited their  sin-offerings  tpK3,  that  is, 
a  chest,  which  word  is  rendered,  in  Chal- 
dee,  with  KJIIS^JI,  and,  in  Arabic,  by 

.  The  T]2T\  of  Noah  was,  there- 
fore, a  vast  oblong  chest-like  ark,  or 
box,  which  was  considered  floating  on  the 
waves;  similar  vessels  were,  generally, 
however,  drawn  by  horses  or  men,  and 
are  still  used  in  some  parts  of  Europe  and 

The  word  HSn  seems  to  be  of 


jy\j 


Egyptian  origin  (see  Btouen,  Egypt's 
Place,  i.,  p. 482, 483;  Ludolf,  Lex.  Aeth., 
p.  262;  Forster^  De  Bysso  Antiquorum, 
p.  113);  whilst  Bohlen  derives  it  fV-om  the 
Sanscrit  {pot  a  pot  or  boat). — The  mate- 
rial from  which  the  ark  was  to  be  made,  is 
"^^^  *5P8'  The  word  IDi,  which  occurs 
only  in  this  passage,  and  the  root  of  which 
0S3  like  1&3)  seems  to  signify,  to  cover;  it 
is  evidently  a  tree  which  yields  a  resinous, 
pitch-like  substance,  as  the  pine,  fir,  and 
cedar,  whence  n^pl  and  H^  are  pitch 
and  sulphur;  and  IQJ  signifies  here  most 
likely,  the  cypress  (rvTapiffuroc),  which 
was,  in  some  parts  of  Asia,  exclusively 
used  as  the  material  of  ships;  in  Athens, 
for  coffins;  and  in  Egypt  for  the  mummy- 
cases;  for  which  purposes  it  was  peculiarly 
adapted  on  account  of  its  great  durability 
and  hardness  {Arrian,  Exp.  AL,  riii  19; 
comp.  Bochart,  Phaleg,  i.  4;  Celsiue, 
Hierob.,  i.  323).  It  is  scarcely  the  cedar^ 
or  the  box,  or  the  juniper;  but  the  trans- 
lations of  the  Septuagint  (CvXa  rirpd- 
yiava)f  and  of  the  Vulgate  (ligna  Invi- 
gata)  are  free  hazards,  at  variance  with  the 
context. — The  substance  IS^,  with  which 
the  aik  was  to  be  covered^  in  order  to  be 
shielded  against  the  intrusion  of  the  floods, 
is  bitumen,  or  asphalt  as  almost  all  ancient 
versions  correctly  render.  —  The  ark 
was  to  be  divided  into  ceUs  (D^^p,  ver.l4; 
originally  nests  y  0nk.pinD),  which  were 
to  be  arranged  in  a  first,  second,  and  third 
story  (D^K^en  D^^B^  D^^finn,  ver.  16). 
About  the  construction  JIM  T\yyVT\  D^^p 
nsnn,  see  note  on  Exod.  xii.  39.— The 
ark  was,  further,  to  receive  inV,  that  is, 
light    It  is  clear,  that  this  phrase  by  no 
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cattle  after  their  kind,  of  every  reptile  of  the  earth  after 
its  kind,  two  of  every  sort  shaU  come  to  thee,  to  preserve 
them  alive.  21.  And  take  thou  to  thyself  of  all  food  that 
is  eaten,  and  thou  shalt  gather  it  to  thee;  and  it  shall  be 
for  food  for  thyself  and  for  them.  22.  And  Noah  did 
according  to  all  that  God  commanded  him;  so  he  did. 


means  compels  ns  to  suppose  one  window 
for  the  whole  ark;  as  is  done,  for  instance, 
by  Theod.  (Bvpav),  Symmnch.  (^ta^avlc)* 
Vulgate  (fenestram),  Kimchi,  Luther, 
and  several  modern  critics,  who  belie\*e, 
that  Noah*8  cell  alone  was  provided  with 
a  window,  while  all  the  animals  remained 
in  the  dark  (thus  Tuch),  The  text  requires 
no  such  unnatural  arrangement.  God  pre- 
scribed to  Noah  the  chief  features  of  the 
ark  only,  leaving  to  him,  in  many  respects, 
the  execution  in  detail  The  window 
(P?n)  which  Noah  later  opened  (viii.  6)> 
is  no  proof,  that  it  was  the  only  inlet  of 
light  in  the  ark.  The  succeeding  words, 
nhvobo  ni^Dn  nD«  ^N1,  if  correctly 
understood,  remove  every  doubt.  They 
do  not  mean,  **  thou  shalt  make  the  win- 
dow above  of  the  length  of  one  cubit"; 
for  nT>D  is  not  merely  tomake^hui  to  finish; 
nor  can  the  feminine  suflSx  in  HD/Sn  be 
referred  to  the  masculine  substantive  *^n^, 
for  it  is  extremely  forced  to  take  the  latter 
word,  with  Gesenius  (Thes.,  p.  1152),  as 
a  collective  and  feminine  substantive,  or 
to  regard  it,  with  Ewald  and  Tuch,  as  an 
** ideal  feminine"  {Ewald^  Gr.,  §  249.  b; 
7McA,Gen.,p.l64;  comp.  Ezek.  xli.  16,26). 
The  phrase  rhvtho  Hi^DH  HOK  h^)  is 
to  be  rendered,  **  and  thou  shalt  finish  the 
ark  at  the  upper  side  by  the  cubit'*;  it  im- 
plies, that  the  light  was,  indeed,  to  be  let 
in  from  above  through  an  indefinite  num- 
ber of  windows;  but  that  those  windows 
should  not  destroy  the  compactness  or  the 
symmetry  of  the  ark;  the  roof  should, 
after  the  construction  of  the  windows,  be 
regularly  finished  by  the  cubit  or  the  just 
measure. — ^We  need  only  to  mention  the 
strange  interpretation,  that  the  ark  grew 
gradually  more  narrow  in  the  upper  sto- 
ries, and  to  refer  the  curious  reader  to  the 
imaginative  description  which  Jonathan 
has  given  of  the  ark,  and  in  which  a  pre- 


cious stone  is  nuule  to  illumine  the  interior 
of  the  vessel;  to  the  exact  mathematical 
calculations  in  which  modem  scholars  have 
indulged  (T^nius,  Althehr.  Maa&se,  p.  43 
etseq.);  and  to  the  architectural  disquisi- 
tions, which  attempted  to  decide  whether 
the  ark  was  circular,  or  a  perfect  square 
{Michaelis,  Or.  Bibl,  xvilL  23,  et  eeqJ), — 
The  visitation  by  which  the  earth,  and  all 
living  creatures  were  to  be  destroyed,  is  the 
^^319,  from  71^  (with  the  assimilated  ^), 
to  Jlow  or  stream;  whence  7^^  and  73V, 
river;  7^1,  the  month  qf  rain ;  Sept.,  xa- 
TcufXvoftSc;  Vulg.,  Diluvium;  Santcr., 
sint-vluot  (that  is,  universal  flood),  and 
Luther,  Siind-fluth  (sin-flood),  which  word 
appropriately  expresses  the  cause  of  the 
deluge,  and  may  be  traceable  to  the 
Sanscrit  term.  D^t3  7110  is  the  super- 
abundant flow  of  water,  whence  the  phrase 
7UtDn  '^l^  (vii.7,10;  ix.ll)  if  easily  intel- 
ligible; it  was,  therefore,  later  promised, 
that  the  water  should  no  more  be  or  in- 
crease to  a  7130  (ix.  15);  and  as  71I1D 
may  be  used  of  any  fluid  (compare  7^2> 
TOVt  Lev.  xxii.  22),  it  is  not  illogical  to 

8ayrp«n  ^y  D'o  nsn  ^uon  (vii  6). 

In  the  phrase  D^D  7ntDn  the  second  word 
may  either  be  taken  as  an  apposition  in 
the  accusative  {Gesen^  Gram.,  §  111.  2), 
or  as  a  simple  genitive,  the  article  in 
h^y07\  being  used  as  in  HB^nin  nntDH 
(2  Kings  xvi.  14;  comp.  note  on  Exod. 
xxxix.  17).  The  words  ?130n  *D  do  not 
simply  mean  rain-water,  as  Bohlen  sup- 
poses, starting  from  the  wrong  supposition, 
that  the  floods  descended  solely  from  hea- 
ven, and  that  the  seas  did  not  contribute 
to  swell  them ;  which  is  contrary  to  vii.  1 1. 
But  it  is,  nevertheless,  equally  unnecessary 
to  read,  with  Michae'i^  and  Jahn,  7130 
D^P;  or  to  taUc  wim  Maorer.  W*D  as  a 
later  gloss. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 
1.  And  the  Lord  said  to  Noah,  Come  thou  and  all  thy 
house  into  the  ark ;  for  thee  have  I  seen  rishteous  before 
Me  in  this  generation.  2.  Of  every  clean  beast  thou  shalt 
take  to  thyself  by  sevens,  the  male  and  its  female :  and  of 
the  beasts  which  are  not  clean,  by  two,  the  male  and  its 


1— lO.  The  commands  of  God  con- 
cerning the  approaching  deluge  seem 
complete;  its  cause,  the  corruption  of  the 
human  race,  has  been  clearly  stated  (ri. 
9—13);  Noah  was  ordered  to  build  an 
ark  after  prescribed  proportions  (ri.  14 — 
16);  to  take  into  it  specimens  of  all 
animals,  and  eveiy  necessary  provision 
(vl  19 — 21);  and  to  enter  it  with  bis 
fiimily  (vi.  18).  But  after  it  had  even 
been  mentioned,  that  Noah  had  executed 
all  that  God  had  commanded  him  (vi.22), 
the  text  not  only  repeats,  in  the  first  ten 
rerses  of  the  seventh  chapter,  several  of 
the  statements  already  distinctly  made 
(vii.  1, 5, 9),  but,  what  is  more  important, 
it  is  in  one  point  irreconcilable  with  the 
preceding  narrative,  Noah  was  cx}m- 
manded  to  take  into  the  ark  eeven  pair  of 
all  clean,  and  one  pair  of  all  unclean 
animals  (vii.  2, 3) ;  whereas  he  had  before 
been  ordered  to  take  one  pair  of  every 
species  (vi  19, 20),  no  distinction  what- 
ever  between  clean  and  unclean  animals 
having  there  been  made.  All  the  at- 
tempts at  arguing  away  this  discrepancy 
have  been  utterly  unsnccessfuL  The  dif- 
ficulty is  so  obvious,  that  the  most  des- 
perate efforts  have  been  made.  Some 
regard  the  second  and  third  yerses  as  the 
later  addition  of  a  pions  Israelite;  while 
Babbinical  writers  maintain  that  six  pairs 
were  taken  by  Noah,  but  one  pair  came 
to  him  spontaneously  /  Is  it  necessary  to 
refute  such  opinions?  The  explanation 
at  present  generally  given  is,  that  the  be- 
ginning of  the  seventh  chapter  is  merely 
a  more  definite  or  specified  repetition  of 
the  preceding  account.  Bat  let  us  see  if 
this  view  is  tenable.  In  the  first  com- 
mand of  God,  we  read:  **  And  of  every 
living  being,  of  all  flesh,  two  of  every 
tort  fhait  thou  bring  into  the  aik,  to  pre- 


serve them  alive  with  thee;  they  shall  be 
male  and  female:  of  the  fowls  after  their 
kind,  and  of  the  cattle  after  their  kind, 
of  every  reptile  of  the  earth  after  its  kind, 
two  of  every  sort  shall  come  to  thee,  to 
preserve  them  alive"  (vL  19,20).  Can 
there  be  any  doubt  regarding  this  state- 
ment? It  says,  as  distinctly  as  language 
can  express,  that  Noah  was  to  bring  into 
the  ark  two  animals  of  every  species, 
male  and  female.  And  which  is  the 
second  command  of  God  addressed  to 
Noah  ?  **  Of  every  clean  beast  thou  shalt 
take  to  thyself  by  sevens,  the  male  and 
its  female;  and  of  the  beasts  that  are  not 
clean  by  two,  the  male  and  its  feouUe. 
Also  of  fowls  of  the  air  by  sevens,  the 
male  and  the  female;  to  preserve  the 
seed  alive  upon  the  face  of  all  the  earth*' 
(vii.  2, 8).  Is  there  any  doubt  or  indis- 
tinctness about  this  hijunction?  Not  two 
promiscuously  of  all  beasts,  bat  of  the 
andean  species  only  were  to  be  collected, 
whilst  of  every  clean  species  seven  pairs 
were  to  be  taken.  Who,  then,  can  de- 
clare these  two  conflicting  statements 
to  be  identical?  or  regard  the  one  simply 
as  a  detailed  explanation  of  the  other? 
or  consider  a  reconciliation  possible? 
We  appeal  to  every  unbiassed  under- 
standing. The  Bible  cannot  be  abused 
to  defy  conunon  sense,  to  foster  sophistry 
and  perverse  reasoning,  to  cloud  the  in- 
tellect, or  to  poison  the  heart  with  the 
rank  weeds  oi  insincerity ;  nothing  but  the 
despcur  oi  perplexity  ooold  lead  men  to 
declare,  with  an  affected  humility,  that  the 
exposition  of  the  books  written  for  man  is 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  human  intellect. 
We  do  not  hesitate  to  acknowledge  here 
the  maniiest  contradiction,  as  we  have 
avowed  it  in  the  history  d  the  Creation. 
And  we  explain  it  here  on  the  same  un^ 
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female.  3.  Also  of  fowls  of  the  air  by  sevens,  the  male 
and  the  female ;  to  preserve  the  seed  alive  upon  the  face 
of  all  the  earth.  4.  For  in  yet  seven  days  I  shall  cause  it 
to  rain  upon  the  earth  forty  days  and  forty  nights ;  and  I 
shall  destroy  every  living  being  which  I  have  made  from 
the  face  of  the  earth.  5.  And  Noah  did  according  to  all 
that  the  Lord  commanded  him.     6.  And  Noah  was  six 


objectionable  principle  which  we  have 
fonnd  efficient  in  the  former  instance. 
The  author  of  the  Pentateuch,  or  the 
Jehovist,  used,  among  other  materials, 
especially  an  old  and  venerable  document, 
or  that  of  the  Elohist  (see  p.  161),  and  he 
based  his  immortal  work  upon  it;  but  he 
enlarged  it,  wherever  he  believed  that  the 
context  required  an  amplification,  and  he 
inserted  facts  and  reflections  derived  from 
his  own  experience  and  wisdom.  Now, 
the  beginning  of  the  seventh  chapter  is 
such  a  supplementary  addition  of  the  Je- 
hovist.  In  the  time  of  the  earlier  Elohist 
the  system  of  sacrifices  was  not  yet  de- 
veloped, nor  were  the  animals  fit  for  an 
offering  distinguished  from  those  which 
were  an  abomination  to  the  Lord ;  the  dif- 
ference between  clean  and  unclean  ani- 
mals was  not  yet  established.  The  Elohist 
was,  therefore,  satisfied  with  one  pair  of 
every  species;  his  only  end  was  the  pre- 
servation of  the  animal  kingdom;  and  a 
greater  number  of  animals  than  that  ab- 
solutely necessary  for  this  purpose  would 
have  been  a  superfluous  burthen  to  the 
ark.  But  the  Jehovist  deemed  a  thank- 
offering  after  the  flood  indispensable;  the 
pious  and  God-beloved  Noah  could  not 
be  indifferent  at  the  time  of  his  miraculous 
and  merciful  deliverance;  he  built  an 
altar,  and  brought  to  God  an  offering 
**  of  all  the  dean  beasts  and  all  the  clean 
birds**  (viii.  20);  this  offering  was  to  be 
provided  for;  one  pair  of  every  clean 
species  was,  therefore,  not  sufficient;  and 
the  Jehovist,  therefore,  prudently  intro- 
duced the  significant  number  of  seven 
pairs.  But  he  himself  neither  thought,  nor 
did  he  in  any  way  intend  to  be,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  statement  of  the  Elohist;  ho 
understood  the  two  ^niniftlg  which  Noah 


was  to  bring,  as  merely  signifying  that 
always  male  and  female  were  to  be  chosen, 
that  they  were  to  be  pairsy  without  the 
number  of  these  pairs  being  stated;  for  be 
writes:  **  Two  and  two  went  in  to  Noah 
into  the  ark,  male  and  female,  as  Elohim 
had  commanded  Noah"  (ver.  9).  This  is 
the  only  rational  solution  possible;  but 
we  add  distinctly,  that  our  narrative  is  in 
no  other  point  contradictoiy;  it  contains 
repetitions,  but  no  further  discrepancy; 
the  Jehovist  designed  full  harmony  with 
the  Elohist,  and  he  has  preserved  it  in  all 
other  respects;  he  has  so  closely  inter- 
woven his  additions  with  the  former  do- 
cument, that  it  is  now  impossible  and 
perfectly  inadmissible  to  separate  bodi, 
and  to  dismember  the  narrative.  Hie 
portions  of  the  Elohist  seem,  indeed,  to 
form  a  complete  whole  in  themselves. 
The  earth  is  corrupted,  its  annihilation  is 
resolved  upon,  the  ark  is  constructed,  and 
the  animals  are  collected  in  it  (vi  9 — 22). 
The  deluge  begins,  increases,  diminishes, 
and  ceases;  all  living  things  are  des- 
troyed; Noah,  with  his  family  and  the 
animals  in  the  ark,  are  alone  saved ;  he 
leaves  the  ark,  and  the  blessing  of  Grod  is 
pronounced  over  the  animals  (vii.  11 — 
viii.  19).  But  God  concludes  a  new  co- 
venant with  Noah,  enforces  certain  pri- 
mary laws,  promises  never  to  send  another 
deluge,  and  appoints  the  rainbow  as  the 
sign  of  His  pledge  (ix.  I — 17).  The  state- 
ment of  Noah's  age  concludes  and  com- 
pletes the  narrative  (ix.  28, 29).  No  link  is 
wanting  to  form  a  well-connected  chain 
of  facts.  We  have  a  perfect  hutory  of 
the  deluge.  But  the  Scriptures  do  not 
intend  to  give  mere  history.  They  desire 
to  make  the  facts  subservient  to  ideas,  to 
render  the  events  practically  profitable 
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hundred  years  old  when  the  flood  of  water  was  upon  the 
earth. — 7.  And  Noah,  and  his  sons,  and  his  wife,  and  his 
sons'  wives  with  him,  went  into  the  ark,  on  account  of  the 
water  of  the  flood.  8.  Of  clean  beasts,  and  of  beasts 
which  are  not  clean,  and  of  fowls,  and  of  every  thing  that 
creepeth  upon  the  earth,  9.  There  went  in  two  and  two 
to  Noah  into  the  ark,  the  male  and  the  female,  as  God  had 


by  reflectioos,  to  teach,  in  an  individoal 
oocurrence,  a  general  nile,  and  thus  to 
spiritualise  the  facts.  And  this  task  is 
frequenil/  performed  by  the  Jehovist. 
He  converts  information  into  instruction, 
and  instruction  into  education.  He  treats 
the  events  as  a  base  for  a  spiritual  edifice. 
He  infuses  into  the  mute  materials  the 
living  breath  of  religion.  And  this  is 
the  advance  which  the  Pentateuch  shows 
within  its  own  pages.  Scripture  is  so  far 
from  excluding  the  idea  of  development, 
that  it  offers  itself  the  most  remarkable 
example  of  progress.  It  is  no  dead  letter; 
it  admits  of  a  more  and  more  spiritual 
acceptation.  It  is  no  stagnant  river,  but 
a  wdl  of  refreshing  floods.  Let  but  nar- 
row-mindedness shake  off  the  chains  of 
the  letter,  and  let  apathj  but  hasten  to 
the  reviving  waves. 

It  will  be  sufficient  briefly  to  allude  to 
the  significant  numbers  introduced  in  our 
verses.  Severn  pair  of  clean  animals  were 
brought  into  the  ark  (vers.  2, 3);  the 
deluge  was  announced  to  Noah  seven 
days  before  the  commencement;  and  the 
rain  lasted  forty  days  and  forty  nights. 
We  have  observed  above  (p.  157),  that 
the  number  seven  typifies  the  striving  of 
man  up  to  Grod;  it  is  the  craving  and  as- 
piration after  holiness;  it  points,  there- 
fore, here  to  the  offering  which  Noah 
later  brought  to  Qod  (viiu  20),  and  for 
the  sake  of  which  alone  seven  pair  were 
taken  into  the  ark  instead  of  one.  Hence 
it  may  be  explained,  why  the  reptiles  are 
omitted  in  the  enumeration  of  the  animals 
which  Noah  was  to  collect  (ver.  3) ;  they 
contain  no  species  fit  for  sacrifices;  they 
belong  all  to  the  unclean  animals.  It  is 
not  owing  to  "carelessness"  or  «*over- 
sight,**  then,  that  they  are  not  mentioned 


here,  although  they  were  not  forgotten 
when  Noah  actually  brought  the  crea- 
tures into  the  ark  (ver.  8).— For(y  days 
express  a  long,  extended  period;  but  they 
are  by  no  means  here  used  as  a  fabulous 
or  fictitions  date.  It  is  true  that  forty, 
among  many  Eastern  nations,  is  employed 
as  a  round  or  indefinite  number:  Perse- 
polis  is  the  town  of  "forty  pillars";  and 
the  Scamander  has  **  forty  sources"  (comp. 
Cfesenius,  Lehrg.  p.  700,  and  the  references 
there  given).  But  we  have  yet  no  right 
to  consider  the  number  forty,  in  all  pas- 
sages where  it  occurs  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, as  mythic  and  inaccurate,  or  hyper- 
bolicaL  Is  it  so  incredible  that  Isaac  and 
Esau  married  in  the  fortieth  year  of  their 
lives;  or  that  the  scouts  remained  forty 
days  in  Canaan  (Num.  xiii.  26;)  that  Eli 
exercised  sacerdotal  functions  during 
forty  years;  or  that  David,  Solomon,  and 
Joafih  reigned  for  a  like  period?  But  a 
number  might  be  historical  in  some  cases, 
and  symbolical  in  others;  and  a  historical 
number  might,  in  still  other  instances,  be 
explained  or  used  symbolically.  The 
latter  was  especially  the  case  in  visitations 
of  God.  It  was  so  intended  in  the  forty 
years  of  the  wanderings  in  the  desert, 
and  so,  perhaps,  in  the  narrative  of  the 
deluge  (comp.  Ezek.iT.  6;  I  Kings  xix. 
3;  see  also  1  Sam.  xvii.  16;  Mattiv.  2; 
Acts  i.  3).  The  iniquity  of  Noah's  gene- 
ration deserved  a  total  destruaion  and  a 
fearful  correction.  It  is  an  admirable 
skill  to  express  both  the  punishment  and 
its  intensity,  by  the  mere  announcement 
of  a  forty  days'  deluge.  We  shall,  how- 
ever, soon  have  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
amining how  far  that  number  is  historical 
and  how  far  symbolical. — The  clean  and 
the  unclean  animals  are  described  and 
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commanded  Noah.  10.  And  it  came  to  pass  after  seven 
days,  that  the  water  of  the  flood  was  upon  the  earth. — 
11.  In  the  six  hundredth  year  of  Noah's  life,  in  the 
second  month,  the  seventeenth  day  of  the  month,  on  the 
same  day,  were  all  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep  broken 
up,  and  the  windows  of  heaven  were  opened.  12.  And 
the  rain  was  upon  the  earth  forty  days  and  forty  nights. 
13.  On  the  selfsame  day  entered  Noah,  and  Shem,  and 
Ham,  and  Japheth,  the  sons  of  Noah,  and  Noah's  wife, 


specified  in  later  portions  of  the  Law 
(Lev.xi.;  DeuLxiv.);  t^a*  distinction  it 
here  anticipated;  but  it  forms  so  in- 
separable a  part  of  the  whole  Levitical 
system,  that  it  is  impossible  to  discuss  it 
liere,  and  that  it  must  be  reserved  for 
those  passages  in  which  it  is  organically 
introduced.  How  Noah  knew  which 
animals  are  "clean,"  and  which  "an- 
dean," is  not  alluded  to  in  the  text  The 
author  evidently  understands  by  dean 
animals  precisely  those  which  were  later 
permitted  as  food  (Lev.xi.))  and  espe- 
dally  as  fit  for  sacrifices  (Lev.  L);  not 
those  merely  which  Noah  might  consider 
as  such.  Hengstenberg,  who  proposed  to 
himself  to  prove,  that  one  of  the  chief 
objects  of  the  Pentateuch  was  to  show 
how  Elohim  gradually  became  Jehovah, 
has,  in  a  most  artificial  manner,  which, 
we  presume,  notwithstanding  its  saga- 
city and  learning,  has  convinced  but  few, 
attempted  to  justify  and  to  account  for 
evexy  change  of  the  names  Elohim  and 
Jehovah;  he  asserts,  for  instance,  that 
the  words,  **  And  Jekovah  dosed  behind 
him"  (vii.  16),  imply  that  **  Jehovah  was 
eoncamed  for  the  deliverance  of  the  pious 
Noah,"  so  that  "if  Jehovah  shuts  the 
door,  certainly  all  the  waters  of  heaven 
and  earth  will  not  be  able  to  open  it"; 
whereas  EMim,  occurring  in  the  same 
verse,  took  care  of  the  preservation  of 
the  animals  and  the  whole  creation 
(Authentic  des  Pentateuches,  i.  324^ 
336).  But  he  touches  with  no  word  upon 
the  manifest  discrepancy  with  regard  to 
the  one  pair  and  the  seven  pairs;  he 
passes  over  it  as  if  it  had  nerer  straek 


him,  though  he  is  generally  so  very  sea- 
lous  in  elncidadng  similar  points.  What 
oondusions  are  to  be  drawn  from  the 
silence  of  that  most  uncompromising  and 
most  able  of  all  the  champions  of  the  unity 
of  the  Pentateuch  ?  It  is  surprising  to  find 
the  same  oversight  in  many  other  andent 
and  modem  commentators.  Not  more 
satisfactory  is  the  exposition  of  Ranke, 
who,  by  a  superfiuous  refutation  of  Yater's 
extravagant  and  long-exploded  fragment- 
hypothesis,  seems  to  believe  that  he  has  met 
the  real  difficulty  (Untersuch.  1 1 72—181 ). 

Philolooical  Bemarks.— The  dis- 
tributive number  is  expressed  by  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  cardinals;  H^at^  npafi^  *«  by 
sevens"  (ver.2,  8);  but  the  words  D*3C 
a^X^  (in  ver.9)  signify,  in  couples,  male 
and  female  together;  and  they  imply 
nothing  about  the  number  of  the  couples, 
which  must  be  inferred  from  the  state- 
ment of  the  preceding  verses.  —  ni*r6 
(ver.  8)  is  equivalent  to  rt^nnS  (vi.  19% 
•—The  fowls  are,  of  course,  like  the  beasts 
(ver.  2X  divided  into  clean  and  unclean; 
seven  pairs  were  to  be  taken  of  the  former, 
and  one  pair  of  the  latter  class;  this  is 
evident  from  the  tenour  of  the  text,  al- 
though it  is  not  distinctly  stated  (ver.  3) ; 
tiie  additions  of  several  andent  versions 
are,  therefore,  unnecessary,  and  undoubt- 
edly spurious  (Sept.,  <iir^  r&v  mruv&r 
. .  r&v  KaBofi&v . . ,  col  ixA  ir&vnav  rQ^ 
mrttv&v  riav  fo)  KoBap&v  ivo  ivo,  &p9(w 
Kai  OiiXv;  and  so,  also,  in  ver.  8). 

11 — 94.  The  description  of  the  flood 
itself  is  now  introduced  in  plain,  but  vi- 
gorous, and  ofVen  poetical  language. 
Bepeiitions  and  synonyms  are  skiUuUj 
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and  the  three  wives  of  his  sons  with  them,  into  the  ark; 
14.  They,  and  every  beast  after  its  kind,  and  the  cattle 
after  their  kind,  and  every  reptile  that  creepeth  upon  the 
earth  after  its  kind,  and  every  fowl  after  its  kind, 
every  bird,  every  winged  creature.  15.  And  they  went 
in  to  Noah  into  the  ark,  two  and  two  of  all  flesh,  wherein 
is  the  breath  of  life.  16.  And  those  that  went  in,  went 
in  male  and  female  of  all  flesh,  as  God  had  commanded 
him.     And   the  Lord  closed  behind  him. — 17.  And  the 


emplojed;  but,  so  far  from  weakening  the 
force  of  the  ideas,  they  add  powerfoUy  to 
their  emphasis;  ihej  express  the  unspeak- 
able misery  that  befell  the  earth;  the  com* 
passion  of  the  writer  seems  inexhaastible; 
he  dwells  again  and  again  on  the  destmc- 
iion  of  every  living  soul ;  he  was  compelled 
to  unfold  that  awful  picture  of  distress, 
because  he  intended  to  use  it  as  a  means 
of  correction,  as  the  text  for  eternal  les- 
sons, aa  the  basis  for  a  new  and  better 
creation. 

We  can  here  be  brief  in  the  exposition 
of  the  narrative;  for  we  have  more  fully 
dwelt  on  its  internal  d  ifilculties  in  a  supple- 
mentary treatise  at  the  end  of  the  eighth 
chapter;  we  have  there  examined  the  evi- 
dences of  history,  and  the  natural  sciences, 
especially  geology,  concerning  a  universid 
deluge;  and  have  unreservedly  stated  our 
opinion  on  this  subject,  which  is,  next  to 
the  Creation,  perhaps  the  most  important 
portion  of  Genesis  for  forming  a  true 
estimate  of  the  nature  and  composition  of 
the  Pentateuch. — The  flood  began  on  the 
'seventeenth  day  of  the  second  month, 
which  was  later  called  Jar;  it  corresponds 
with  April  or  May;  it  is  not  the  Marhesh- 
ran,  or  October,  which  is  never  designated 
as  the  second,  but  the  eighth  month;  for 
the  year  is,  throughout  the  Bible,  counted 
from  Nisan,  not  from  Tishri  (see  note  on 
Exod.  xii.  2).  Hie  numbers  introduced 
in  the  history  of  the  deluge,  are,  with  the 
few  exceptions  already  stated,  not  signifi- 
cant; they  cannot  be  explained  symboli- 
cally; they  were  evidently  considered,  by 
the  author,  as  historical;  and  we  must, 
therefore,  abstain  from  forcing  upon  them. 


either  individually,  or  in  their  aggregate 
amount,  any  mystic  meaning,  either  reli- 
gious or  astronomicaL 

The  waters  of  the  oceans,  and  the  tor- 
rents of  rain  combined  to  inundate  the 
enrth  ( rcr .  1 1 ) ;  the  *•  fountains  of  the  deep*' 
(DV"in  nW^ytD).  and  the  "  windows  of  the 
heaven"  (D^B^Jl  HmX),  were  opened  to- 
gether, and  both  poured  forth  their  endless 
floods;  for,  when  the  chaos  was,  by  the 
Divine  will,  brought  into  order  and  har- 
mony, a  part  of  the  piimitive  water  re- 
mained below,  to  form  the  seas,  and  the 
ibandation  of  the  earth;  whilst  the  rest 
was  gathered  in  heaven,  above  the  firma- 
ment, to  serve  as  the  stores  of  the  fhture 
rain,  which  was  sent  upon  the  earth 
through  windows  (niHlK),  or  doovs 
(D^n?l ;  see  p.  20).  It  was,  therefore,  not 
rain  alone  that  caused  the  deluge;  Qod 
vnfiBttered  the  watery  element  wherever  it 
was  kept  by  His  omnipotence;  **the  deep^ 
<Onn)  is  the  sea,  not  the  heaven  (see  p. 
62);  it  was  not  a  deluge  of  rain,  but 
simply  a  «*  ddnge  of  water"  (D^D  h)2D, 
tL  17). 

Eight  human  beings  entered  the  ark, 
Noah  with  his  wife,  and  his  three  sons 
with  their  three  wives  (ver.lS);  in  the 
pious  family  of  Noah,  monogamy  was  stifl 
strictly  observed,  as  it  was  originally  in- 
stituted; whilst  the  Cainite,  Lamech,  in 
the  seventii  generation  from  Adam,  had 
two  wives  (iv.2«));  the  domestic  virtues, 
the  basis  of  which  is  the  sacredness  of 
matrimony,  are  the  surest  test  of  social 
and  public  excellence. — Togetfier  with 
Noah,  all  the  animals  were  brought  into 
the  ark;  they  came  in  pairs,  two  of  eadi 
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flood  was  forty  days  upon  the  earth;  and  the  waters 
increased,  and  bore  up  the  ark,  and  it  rose  above  the 
earth.  18.  And  the  waters  prevailed,  and  increased 
greatly  upon  the  earth;  and  the  ark  floated  along 
upon  the  face  of  the  waters.  19.  And  the  waters  pre- 
vailed exceedingly  upon  the  earth;  and  all  the  high 
mountains  which  are  under  the  whole  heaven,  were 
covered.  20.  Fifteen  cubits  above  them  prevailed  the  water, 
and  the  mountains  were  covered.  21.  And  all  flesh  died 
that  moved  upon  the  earth,  both  of  fowl,  and  of  cattle, 


species  (ver.  15;  for  this  portion  belongs 
to  the  Elohist);  thej  did  not  fly  sponta- 
neously into  the  vessel,  **  from  the  innate 
instinct  which  teaches  them  the  approach 
of  a  danger,**  which  corioos  opinion  was 
advanced  to  evade  the  miracle,  that  Noah 
coold  know  and  seize  all  the  animals; 
but  it  would  require,  indeed,  a  much 
greater  miracle,  to  suppose,  that  all  the 
animals,  from  every  zone  and  clime, 
hastened  just  to  the  spot  where  the  ark 
was  standing. — ^The  enumeration  is  not 
only  complete,  it  is  also  rhetoncal;  the 
words,  "every  fowl,  every  bird,  every 
winged  creature"  (ver.l4),  are,  however, 
no  idle  synonyms;  they  embrace  the  three 
chief  classes  of  winged  beings,  the  eatable 
species  (^V\  the  birds  which  people  the 
air,  and  enliven  it  by  the  sounds  of  their 
melodies  0^&^)t  and  the  endless  swarms 
of  insects  (^33),  the  greatest  part  of  which 
possess  neither  the  utility  of  the  former, 
nor  the  beauty  of  the  latter. 

Noah,  with  his  family,  and  all  the  ani- 
mals, were  in  the  ark;  God  Himself 
dosed  it,  as  a  proof  that  He  would  pro- 
tect it  against  all  danger,  and  watch  over 
it  in  the  midst  of  the  towering  waves 
(ver.  16);  and  the  deluge  commenced. 
The  floods  rushed  on  for  forty  days;  the 
waters  increased  and  rose:  but  they  did 
not  sink  the  ponderous  ark;  on  the  con- 
trary, they  raised  it  above  the  earth,  in 
opposition  to  the  ordinary  physical  laws 
(ver.  17).  And,  although  the  waters  grew 
higher  and  higher,  the  ark  was  safely  borne 
along  on  the  surface  of  the  waves  (ver.18). 
But  the  floods  continaed  to  swell  irresisti- 


bly ;  no  obstacle  of nature,no  work  of  human 
hands  could  stay  them;  the  highest  moun- 
tains of  the  earth  were  immersed  (ver.l9X 
and  the  water  exceeded  by  fifteen  cubits 
their  highest  peaks  (ver.  20;  comp.  viii.  5). 
All  animals  died,  and  every  man  (ver.Sl). 
The  unchecked  power  of  the  waves  reigned 
for  a  hundred  and  fifty  days  (ver.  24). ' 
Every  sound  of  life  was  silenced  on  the 
wide  surface  of  the  earth;  the  breath  of 
joy  was  hushed  in  the  air;  the  gloomy 
wings  of  death  were  spread  over  the  globe; 
the  abode  of  universal  life  was  converted 
into  a  universal  grave.  The  occupants  of 
the  ark  alone  were  left  as  the  witnesses  of 
of  an  annihilated  creation;  and  none  but 
Noah  and  his  family  were  spared  to  mourn 
over  the  misery  and  devastation  that  filled 
the  world. 

The  Hebrew  text  breathes,  in  this  de- 
scription, a  majestic  power;  it  is  pervaded 
by  a  tender  sympathy,  nor  does  it  £eu1 
to  arouse  it  in  the  reader's  mind; — a 
master's  hand  has  sketched  a  great  theme; 
and  a  few  strokes  sufficed  for  him  to  ex- 
haust it. 

Philolooioal  Bbkabks.  —  n'3*tM 
(ver.  11,  from  3^  to  knot  or  w€ave\  is 
simply  windowB,  which  were  formed  of 
lattices  or  net- work;  therefore,  Tiyn^ 
D^DB^n  the  floodgates  of  heaven^  through 
which  the  rain  descends  upon  the  earth; 
Sept,  KarappdiCTaii  Vulg.,  cataractm; 
Aq.,  Sym.»  OvpliiQ.^  *n^1  has,  in  ver.  12, 
the  signification  of  faUing^  '*  the  rain  fell 
upon  the  earth,**  analogous  to  )nfi<  Kirj 
in  Job  xxxvii.  6;  which  sense  is  easily 
derivable  from  the  fundamental  meaning 
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and  of  beast,  and  of  every  reptile  that  creepeth  upon  the 
earth,  and  every  man:  22.  AH  in  whose  nostrils  was  the 
breath  of  the  spirit  of  life,  of  all  that  was  on  the  dry 
land^  died.  23.  And  He  blotted  out  every  living  being 
that  was  upon  the  face  of  the  ground,  both  man,  and 
cattle,  and  reptiles,  and  the  fowl  of  the  heaven;  and 
they  were  destroyed  from  the  earth:  and  Noah  only 
remained,  and  those  that  were  with  him  in  the  ark.  24. 
And  the  waters  prevailed  upon  the  earth  a  hundred  and 
fifty  days. 


of  the  verb  H^n.— Htn  DVH  DVyn(ver.l3) 
om,  the  self -same  day,  namely,  on  the  day 
when  the  waters  began  to  flow(yer.ll). — 
The  words  nyn  '^^  laD^I  (ver.  16)  seem 
to  be  inserted  by  the  Jehovist,  unless,  as 
BosenmuUer believes,  t\W  is  used  by  the 
Elobist,  instead  of  D^n?^,  to  avoid  the 
repetition  of  the  latter  word  in  the  same 
verse. — The  waters  were  fifteen  cubits 
above  the  peaks  of  the  mountains  (ver.  20), 
and  not  merely  above  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  as  is  frequently  supposed;  for 
H/yOTO  (ver. 20)  is  qualified  by  tlie  pre- 
ceding words  Dnnn  h^  )0y)  (ver.  19), 


and  the  following  DHnn  )0y) ;  and,  ac- 
cording to  viii.  3 — 5,  the  tops  of  the 
mountains  became  visible  only  more  than 
seventy  days  after  the  waters  had  begun 
to  subside.  The  physical  difficulty  of  this 
statement  will  be  later  adverted  ta  — 
nD»)  (ver.  23)  is  Kal  future  of  nnD,  and 
D^n^N  is  to  be  supplied  as  subject.  If 
the  reading  no^  is  correct,  it  is  the  Niphal, 
and  the  construction  with  the  following 
n«  is  to  be  explained  like  n«n^  lh\^ 
in  iv.  18,  p.  151  (comp.,  however,  Gesen,, 
Lehrg.,  p,100). 


CHAPTER  VIII. 
1.  And  God  remembered  Noah,  and  every  living  thing, 


1—*.  The  love  of  God  watched  even 
while  His  justice  punished ;  nor  did  His  an- 
ger last  longer  than  His  wisdom  demanded. 
When  the  wicked  had  received  the  reward 
of  their  iniquity,  it  was  time  to  remember 
the  piety  of  Noah,  and  to  rescue  him 
among  the  ruins  of  a  desolated  earth. 
The  animals  which  had  witnessed  the 
atrocious  crimes  of  a  depraved  generation, 
had  shared  the  destruction  of  those  to 
whom  dominion  was  giveQ  over  them; 
but  it  was  not  in  the  phm  of  the  Deity  to 
produce  a  new  creation;  the  world  had 
been  pronounced  perfect;  it  might  be  re- 
generated, but  its  plan  and  design  could 
not  be  modified;  it  was  the  emanation  of 
the  combined  omnipotence,  wisdom,  and 
goodness  of  God ;  and  it  was,  therefore, 
incapableof  higher  excellence ;  the  Framer 


of  the  Universe  does  not  superfluously 
lavish  His  creative  power;  therefore.  He 
saved,  in  the  general  deluge,  specimens  of 
the  animals  which  He  had  produced;  and 
He  applied,  for  the  cessation  of  the  flood, 
the  natural  agency  of  a  dry  wind;  He  had 
endowed  the  powers  of  nature  from  the 
beginning  with  extraordinary  attributes; 
the  Creation  is  the  miracle  of  miracles;  it 
involves  all  future  wonders;  and,  when- 
ever His  wrath  or  His  affection  wished  to 
produce  marvellous  effects.  He  merely  sent 
the  **  winds  as  His  messengers,  and  as  His 
servants  the  flaming  fire**  (Ps.  civ.  4);  ex- 
cept in  a  few  grand  visitations,  when  His 
omnipotence  deemed  it  necessary  to  sus- 
pend the  ordinary  laws,  either  creating  a 
dry  path  in  the  turbnlent  sea,  or  arresting 
celestial  orbs  in  tlieir  eternal  course.  This 
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and  all  the  cattle  that  was  with  him  iu  the  ark :  and  God 
caused  a  wind  to  pass  over  the  earth ;  and  the  waters  sub- 


is  the  Biblical  doctrine.  It  is,  therefore, 
scarcely  a  poetical  metaphor  If  the  text 
adds,  that  the  fountains  of  the  deep  and  the 
windows  of  heaven  were  closed ;  the  waters 
eeased  to  flow  from  the  two  sources  which 
had  oontributed  their  stores  for  the  catas- 
trophe; and  a  hundred  and  fifty  days  after 
the  commencement  of  the  flood,  the  billows 
began  to  retire  from  the  earth.  Exactly 
after  five  months,  the  ark  of  Noah 
grounded  "on  the  nuntntauu  of  Ararat" 

(tDnT«  >^n  *?y). 

If  tradition  is  at  all  received  as  a  histo- 
rical witness,  the  situation  of  the  country, 
and  of  the  famous  mountains  of  Ararat, 
is  indisputably  certain;  they  form  a  part 
of  Armenia ;  several  ancient  translations 
render  Ararat  by  Armenia  (thus,  the 
Vulgate,  Aquila,  Symmachus,  Theodot.)\ 
Moses  of  Chorene,  the  historian  of  Ar- 
menia, describes  Ararat  as  the  principal 
central  province  of  the  country;  aad, 
hence,  Ararat  was,  indeed,  used  as  syno- 
nymous with  the  whole  of  Armenia 
(Jerem.  U.  27).  It  is  situated  between  the 
Araxes  and  the  lakes  of  Van  and  Ormiah. 
The  vegetation  of  Armenia  is  beautiful 
and  abundant:  its  pastures  rival  the  re- 
nowned fields  of  Media,  and  render  it  one 
of  the  most  fertile  countries  of  ihe  earth.  But 
the  whole  land  is  intersected  by  extensive 
tracts  of  high  and  naked  table-lands;  the 
peaks  are  generally  not  of  \ery  great  ele- 
vation, but  they  are,  even  in  the  wannest 
season,  not  freed  from  the  snow  which 
peipetually  envelopes  them.  Bat,  in  the 
^ovioce  of  Erivan,  which  formerly  be- 
longed to  Persia,  but  was,  in  1828,  ceded 
to  Russia,  is  an  extensive  plateau  which 
ascends  2,740  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea ;  there,  about  seven  geographical  miles 
to  the  south  of  the  town  of  £rivan,  on  the 
right  side  of  the  river  Araxes,  nearly  eqiu- 
distant  from  the  Black  and  Ca^an  Seas^ 
rises  a  gigantic  peak,  clad  in  eternal  ice, 
overtopping  the  whole  region  in  solitary 
and  gloomy  grandeur,  aod  hitherto  but 
rarely  trod  by  human  feet;  **  a  giant  who 
Hmb  to  spread  terror."  This  is  the  moan- 


tain  to  which  all  but  universal  tradition 
has  given  the  name  of  Mount  Ararat. 
The  natives  call  it  Macis;  the  Turkni, 
Aghri-  Tagh  (that  is,  the  difficult  or  steep 
mountain);  the  Persians,  Ku1U^Nwih{xhax 
is,  the  mountain  of  Noah).  And  here  the 
second  father  of  mankind  is  said  to  have 
landed  when  the  waters  of  the  flood  began 
to  subside.  The  Armenians  write  the  name 
of  that  venerable  mountain,  Arai-arat^ 
and  ascribe  to  it  the  meaning  **the  ruin  of 
Arai,**  because  the  eighth  king  of  Arme- 
nia^  Arai,  is  said  to  have  been  defeated 
and  killed  in  one  of  the  plains  of  this 
province  (b.c.  1750). 

The  Ararat  consists  of  two  unequal 
peaks,  both  of  which  disappear  in  the 
clouds;  the  loftier  summit  is  16,254  Pari« 
sian  feet  high,  whiUt  the  other  north- 
western pinnacle  rises  to  the  elevation  of 
12,284  Parisian  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  Both  are  12,000  yards  distant  from 
each  other.  According  to  the  Treaty  of 
Turkomanshee  (concluded  in  1828),  the 
boundary  limit  between  the  empires  of 
Russia,  Turkey,  and  Persia  passes  over 
the  summit  of  the  Little  Ararat.  The 
north-eastern  declivity  of  the  whole  moun- 
tain is  about  20  versts  in  length,  its  north- 
western, 80.  The  region  around  the 
mountain  makes  theimpressionof  adreary, 
devastated  wilUerocss;  it  is  haunted  bj 
bears,  small  tigers,  lynxes,  and  lions,  and 
is  infested  by  large  and  extremely  veno- 
mous scrpeots,  which  frequently  impede 
the  progress  of  caravans;  and  great  num- 
bers of  wild  boars  live  in  the  swamps 
which  aboimd  on  the  banks  of  the  Araxes, 
and  the  foot  of  the  Ararat.  At  a  Httlo 
distance,  the, summit  does  not  appear  par- 
ticularly  imposing;  for  numerous  lower 
mountains  obstruct  the  view;  and  the 
plateau  itself  on  which  it  rises,  is  of  con- 
siderable height  But,  viewed  from  the 
vast  plain  whicli  skiits  its  b£u»e,  it  tippears 
**  as  if  the  hugest  mountains  of  the  world 
had  been  piled  upon  each  other  to  form 
this  one  sublime  immensity  of  earth,  and 
rock,  and  snow."  Here  the  aspect  is  over- 
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sided.    2.  And  the  fountains  of  the  deep  and  the  windows 
of  heaven  were  closed,  and  the  rain  from  heaven  was 


powering;  it  awes  the  mind  with  the  sta* 
pendous  power  of  the  Creator;  the  peaks 
seem  to  reach  into  the  yerj  heart  of  hea- 
ven ;  and  the  sides  disappear  dimly  in  the 
endless  horizon.  All  the  surrounding 
mountains  sink  into  insignificance.  Its 
9hape  is  almost  regular;  it  is  not  deformed 
hj  any  unusual  prominence;  the  slope  to- 
wards the  summit  is  at  first  gradual;  but 
becomes  abrupt  when  it  reaches  the  region 
of  snow.  If  the  rays  of  the  sun  fall  upon 
it,  it  shines  in  indescribable  splendour. 
The  shape  of  the  Little  Ararat  is  almost 
a  perfect  cone,  only  marked  by  numerous 
small  farrows  radiating  from  the  summit; 
hot  seen  from  the  top  of  the  Great  Ararat, 
its  head  appears  like  the  section  of  a 
square  truncated  pyramid,  wiUi  rock/ 
elevations  on  the  edges  and  in  the  middle. 
Around  are  situated  the  monuments  of 
Asarful  volcanic  eruptions;  calcined  stones, 
and  masses  of  cinders  give  witness  of  the 
destructive  powers  which  mysteriously 
work  io  the  interior  of  the  mountain;  in 
1 783,  a  devastating  eruption  is  recorded  to 
have  taken  place;  so  late  as  in  the  year 
1840,  huge  rocks  were  hurled  down  by  a 
volcanic  earthquake,  destroyed  many  lives, 
and  buried  whole  villages,  and  their  in* 
habitants;  3,000  houses  were  thrown  down 
in  the  district  of  Sharur  alone;  and  the 
havoc  was  greater  still  in  other  parts;  the 
banks  of  the  Araxes  gaped  in  cracks  10 
to  12  feet  wide,  and  threw  out  water 
and  great  quantities  of  sand;  while  the 
river  itself  was  in  many  paru  quite  dry, 
and  in  others  was  in  a  boiling  agitation; 
Uie  monastery  of  St.  James,  and  the  vil- 
lage Arghari  were  among  the  first  places 
destroyed  by  the  earthquake;  they  were 
overwhelmed  by  the  ruins  from  the  moun- 
tain ;  streams  of  melted  snow,  ejected  from 
the  raging  chadm,  covered  the  fields  and 
gardens  around;  the  wide  plains  of  the 
Araxes  bear  still  witness  of  the  calamity; 
deep  fissures  have  been  left  in  the  surface 
of  the  earth;  and  these  awfiil  convulsioai 
Usted  more  than  two  months.  The  vol« 
eanic  productions  which  are  found  at  the 


southern  side  of  the  Caucasus,  a  distance 
of  220  versts,  are  probably  violent  ejec- 
tions once  borne  thither  from  the  Ararat 
in  a  formidable  explosion.  The  mound, 
which  eridently  once  was  a  volcano,  and 
which  is  obvioosly  different  in  its  nature 
from  the  main  body,  rises  to  the  height  of 
an  imposing  mountain.  The  two  peaks 
of  the  Ararat  are  separated  by  a  wild  and 
dark  chasm,  cutting  deeply  into  the  inte- 
rior of  the  mountain,  filling  the  spectator 
with  horror  and  shuddering,  containing 
in  its  innermost  recesses  immense  masses 
of  never  melting  ice  of  the  dimensions  of 
enormous  towers.  And  this  stupendous 
and  fearful  abyss  is  probably  the  exhausted 
crater  of  the  Ararat,  become  wider  than 
ever  since  the  eruption  of  1840,  and,  since 
that  catastrophe,  exposing  on  its  upper 
sides  the  white,  ycUow,  and  vitreous 
feldspars  of  which  the  mountain  con- 
sists. Pious  hermits  seem,  in  that  fear- 
ful precipice,  to  have  sought  refuge 
from  the  cares  and  vanities  of  the  world ; 
but  robbers  and  outlaws  also  have 
here  found  almost  impregnable  strong- 
holds, powerful  enough  to  defy  the  arm  of 
justice.  The  vegetation  ou  the  sides  of 
the  mountain  is  extremely  scanty;  stones, 
sand,  and  lava  form  their  mass.  Eagles 
and  hawks  soar  round  its  majestic  sum- 
mits. In  the  hottest  season  only,  the  snow 
melu  on  the  peak  of  the  Little  Ararat; 
and  this  event  is  used  as  a  kind  of  calendar 
by  the  agriculturists  in  the  surrounding 
villages.  In  September  and  October  it  is 
generally  free  of  its  hoary  crust.  But  the 
Oreat  Ararat  is,  for  about  three  miles  from 
the  summit,  in  an  oblique  direction,  covered 
with  eternal  snow  and  ice,  and,  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  year,  gloomily  shrouded 
in  dense  and  heavy  clouds.  The  summit 
of  this  noble  mountain  forms  a  slightly 
convex,  almost  circular  platform,  about 
two  hundred  paces  in  circuit  The  per- 
petual ice  is  unbroken  by  rock  or  stona 
The  prospect  from  this  awful  spot  is 
boundlesB,  but  desolate;  the  whole  valley 
of  the  Araxes  seems  covered  with  a  grey 
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stopped;     3.  And  the  waters  retired  from  the  earth  more 
and    mofe:    and   at   the   end  of  a   hundred    and   fifty 


mist;  the  town  of  Eriyan  is  scarcelj  dis- 
cernible by  the  black  kernel  which  it  forms ; 
the  view  to  the  south  is  somewhat  more 
distinct;  on  the  western  and  south-eastern 
sides  appear  a  great  number  of  mountains 
with  conical  summits,  and  with  hollows 
which  indicate  their  volcanic  nature;  but 
it  is  remarkable,  that  the  Lake  Goktschai 
is  visible  behind  the  lofty  chain  of  moun- 
tains which  enclose  it  on  the  south;  and 
lie  before  the  eye  like  a  beautiful  dark- 
blue  plain.  At  the  margin,  the  summit 
slopes  off  precipitously,  especially  on  the 
north-eastern  and  south-eastern  sides.  A 
gentle  depression  connects  this  pinnacle 
with  a  somewhat  lower  eminence  at  a  dis- 
tance of  397  yards.  Here  it  is  believed 
that  the  ark  of  Noah  rested. 

The  perils  and  fatigues  of  the  ascent  of 
this  mountain  are  so  considerable,  that  it 
was  several  times  unsuccessfully  attempt- 
ed. The  rarefaction  of  the  air  in  the  up* 
per  part  causes  violent  oppressions  of  the 
chest;  detached  masses  of  ice  and  snow 
frequently  roll  down,  to  the  greatest  dan- 
ger of  the  travellers;  and  hug^  stones 
threaten  at  every  moment  to  crush  them; 
steps  must  be  cut  in  the  ice,  and  hewn  in 
the  rocks  of  the  precipices ;  and  the  chasms 
and  abysses,  the  steepness  of  some  of  the 
rocky  tracts,  the  deep  cracks  occasionally 
dividing  the  ice,  and  the  smoothness  of 
the  glaciers,  make  the  experiment  one  of 
the  utmost  risk.  The  French  traveller, 
Toumefort,  undertook  the  ascent  with  the 
same  inauspicious  result  in  1700,  as  the 
bashaw  of  Bayazced  in  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century.  These  disappoint- 
ments rejoiced  the  hearts  of  the  Armenians. 
For,  they  considered,  that  the  sanctity  of 
the  mountain  would  lose,  if  its  heights 
were  searched  by  the  curiosity  of  man. 
It  is  almost  an  article  of  faith  with  them, 
that  the  summit  of  the  Mount  Ararat  is 
inaccessible;  and  they  firmly  believe,  that 
the  ark  of  Noah  still  exists  on  that  solemn 
peak.  These  convictions  have  been 
strengthened  by  ancient  legends,  busily 
spread  and  confirmed  by  the   Church. 


a 

It  is  reported,  that  the  monk  James,  who 
was  later  patriarch  of  Nisibis,  a  contem- 
porary of  St.  Gregory,  wished  to  see,  with 
his  own  eyes,  the  sacred  ark;  he  tried  an 
ascent;  from  exhaustion  he  frequently 
fell  asleep;  and  when  he  awoke,  he  in- 
variably found,  that  he  had  slipped  back 
to  the  point  from  whence  he  had  started. 
A  vision  in  a  dream  at  last  informed  him 
of  the  impossibility  of  his  purpose;  but, 
as  a  reward  for  his  zeal,  God  sent  him 
down  a  piece  of  the  ark,  which  is  pre- 
served, by  the  Armenians,  as  their  most 
precious  relic,  in  the  cathedral  of  Etch- 
miadzen.  —  However,  in  spite  of  this  ve- 
nerable tradition,  the  German  traveller. 
Dr.  Parrot,  after  two  fruitless  attempts, 
effected  an  indisputable  ascent  of  the  sum- 
mit of  the  Greater  Ararat,  on  the  9th  of 
October,  1829;  and,  five  years  later,  in 
August,  1834,  the  traces  of  Dr.  Parrot 
were  followed,  and  his  accounts  verified^ 
by  the  Russian  traveller  Antornomoff. 
It  is,  indeed,  not  the  fault  of  these  two 
intrepid  men,  if  their  reports  are  disdain- 
fully rejected  by  the  pious  Armenians  as 
barefaced  impositions.  The  latest  success- 
ful ascent  was  made  in  the  course  of  1856, 
by  five  English  travellers  (Maj.Rob.Stuart, 
Maj.  Fraser,  Rev.  Walter  Thursby,  Mr. 
Theobald,  and  Mr.  Evans),  who  have  con- 
siderably enriched  our  knowledge  of  these 
interesting  regions.  They  saw  uninjured 
the  oak  cross  which  Professor  Abich  had, 
in  1845,  fixed  about  1,200  feet  below  the 
peak  of  the  cone,  and  the  Russian  in- 
scription  on  it  was  still  perfectly  legible. 
But  the  fact,  that  the  ark  was  not  found 
on  the  summit,  caused  serious  uneasi- 
ness, even  to  European  scholars;  thev 
thought  this  a  very  untoward  circumstance ; 
and  at  last  entirely  renounced  the  idea, 
that  the  ark  landed  on  Mount  Ararat; 
they  now  firmly  assert,  that  it  happened 
to  float  merely  in  its  neighbourhood  at  the 
end  of  the  150  days,  but  that  it  was  then 
slowly  carried  along  in  an  eastward  direc- . 
tion  (comp.  xi.  2) ;  and  that  the  real  place 
of  its  concealment  is  entirely  withdrawa 
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days  the  waters  decreased.     4.  And  the  ark  rested,  in  the 
seventh  month,  on  the  seventeenth  day  of  the  month,  over 


iVom  human  knowledgei — Bat  the  words, 
'*the  ark  rested  over  the  mountainB  of 
Ararat,"  exclude  this  conception;  and  the 
Hebrew  words  (.. /P  n^nn  Hini)  do  not 
admit  anj  other  interpretation  than  that 
of  actual  cessation  of  floating.  Nor  need 
we  despond  ingly  ask,  how  Noah,  his  familj, 
and  the  numberless  animals  preserved  in  the 
ark,  were  able  to  effect  the  dangerous  de- 
scent, utterly  difficult  as  it  proved  for  many 
centuries  later  to  persons  famished  with 
all  serviceable  auxiliaries  and  implements; 
the  supposition  of  a  miracle  is  not  even 
necessaiy;  for,  according  to  the  textjthej 
left  the  ark  only  after  it  had  reached  the 
ground  with  the  gradually  ntbsUHng 
waters. 

That  the  land  of  Ararat  is  not  distant 
from  the  territory  of  the  Euphrates  and 
Tigris  is  almost  certain;  for  the  sons  of 
Sennacherib,  after  having  committed  par* 
ricide,  fled  thither,  to  escape  the  punish* 
ment  of  their  crime  (2  Kings  xix.  37; 
Isau  xxxvii.  38;  compare  Tobit.  i  21); 
an  Armenian  tradition  relates  that  they 
were  favourably  received  by  the  king 
Paroyr,  who  gave  them  portions  of  land 
bordering  on  Assyria;  and  if  we  are  per- 
mitted to  follow  the  analogy  of  other 
ancient  traditions  concerning  the  deluge, 
the  rescued  family  landed  at  a  spot  not 
very  remote  from  the  supposed  cradle  of 
mankind.  From  these  considerations, 
we  can  scarcely  object  to  another  loca- 
lity, which  several  ancient  writers  and 
translators  assign  to  the  Ararat,  in  the 
Gordisean  or  Carduchian  range  0^^)* 
which  separates  Armenia  from  Kurdistan. 
The  Armenians  called  that  peak  the 
"Place  of  Descent"  ('AjrojSar^piov); 
and  Joeephus  maintains,  that,  even  in  his 
time,  remains  of  the  ark  were  shown 
there  by  the  inhabitants  (Antiq.  XX.  iL 
2);  Berosus  relates  that  the  people  value 
any  part  of  that  structture  highly,  and  use 
the  pieces  as  safe  amulets  against  mis- 
chief, with  which  account  other  ancient 
authors  coincide;  Nicolaus  of  Damascus 
mentions  the  mountain  Barie  in  Armenia, 


above  Minyas,  as  the  place  where  the  ark 
of  Noah  landed  (Joeeph,  Antiq.  I.  iii.  5, 
6);  and  the  Mahomedans  believe  this  to 
have  been  the  mount  Gknid,  or  Dshudl, 
a  little  to  the  east  of  Jezireh  ibn  Omar, 
on  the  Tigris  (Kor.  xi.  46),  at  the  foot  of 
which  there  is  still  a  village  Ttamanin^ 
or  ^  the  eighty,"  because  the  Moslems  be- 
lieve that  not  eight,  but  eighty  persons 
were  saved  in  the  ark;  at  the  top  of  this 
peak  stands  a  mosque,  and  here  was  former- 
ly, a  Nestorian  convent,  **  the  Monastery 
of  the  Ark,"  which  was  destroyed  by 
lightning  in  the  year  776.  The  wood  of 
the  ark  was  said  to  have  been  preserved 
there  to  the  ninth  century.  All  these  lo- 
calities might,  indeed,  be  taken  as  the 
mountain  of  our  text  with  no  less  proba- 
bility than  the  Ararat  above  described, 
except  that  tradition  has  not  pronounced 
itself  in  their  favour  with  such  consistent 
unanimity.  But  a  legend  of  the  Sama- 
ritans, no  doubt  of  Arabian  origin,  which 
names  Serandibt  or  the  island  of  Ceylon, 
is  perfectly  out  of  the  question.  Not  only 
the  arguments  in  favour  of  Armenia,  to 
which  we  have  alluded,  plead  against 
Ceylon,  but  also  the  connection  in  which 
**  the  kingdom  of  Ararat"  is  introduced 
with  those  of  Minni  and  Ashkenns  (in 
Jerem.  li.  27). — The  accounts  about  se- 
veral other  positions  of  Ararat,  as  the 
*'  white  mountain"  in  Afghanistan,  or  a 
peak  in  Fhrygia,  or  the  Caucasus,  Imaus, 
or  Himalayah  (Tendong  in  Sikkim),  or 
in  the  country  of  Aria,  of  the  Scythians 
or  Allani,  have  no  other  source  than  the 
desire  of  the  various  nations  to  place 
that  distinguished  mountain  in  their  ter- 
ritory (comp.  JotephuSf  Antiq.,  I.  iii.  5, 6; 
Jerome,  on  Isai.  xxxviLSS;  Eusebius^ 
PrsBp.  Evang.,  ix.  12, 19;  Moses  of  Cho- 
rene.  Hist  Armen.,  p.36l,  ed.  Whiston; 
Strabo,  xi.  p,  52Si  D'Herbdot,  Biblioth. 
Orient,  p.  404;  Assetnani,  BibL  Orient, 
ii.  1 13;  Chardin,  Voyag.,  ii.  158,  ed.  Lan- 
gles;  Ker  Porter ,  Travels,  L  132,  ii.  636; 
Morier,  Journey,  c  16;  and  Second 
Journey,  p.  312,  345;    Mannert^  Geogr., 
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the  mountains  of  Ararat.  5.  And  the  waters  decreased 
continually  until  the  tenth  month :  in  the  tenth  months  on 
the  first  day  of  the  month,  appeared  the  tops  of  the  moun- 
tains.— 6.  And  it  came  to  pass,  at  the  end  of  forty  days, 
that  Noah  opened  the  window  of  the  ark  which  he  had 
made:     7.  And  he  sent  out  the  raven;  and  it  went  to 


V.  1 92 ;  Bitter y  Erdkunde,  ix. 95,  x.  76, 48« ; 
Reineggs^  Description  of  the  Caucasus,  i. 
27;  Towmrfort,  Travels;  Parroi^  Reise 
sum  Ararat;  Wahl,  Asien,  p.  518,  806; 
Dr,  HookeTy  Hiroal.  Journ.,  ii.  3). 

5.  The  ark  had  been  raised  and  borne 
up  above  the  level  of  the  earth  as  the 
waters  increased  (vill7);  it  had  been  car- 
ried along  the  surface  of  the  waves  as  long 
as  they  were  augmenting  in  quantity  (vii. 
18);  but  it  ceased  to  float  as  soon  as  the 
infusion  of  new  waters  ceased  to  agitate 
the  current  of  the  floods;  it  rested,  in  the 
seventh  month,  over  the  mountains  of 
Ararat  (vi)i.4);  it  gradually  descended 
as  the  waters  subsided;  and,  on  the  first 
day  of  the  tenth  month,  it  grounded  on 
the  peaks  of  Ararat  (viii.  5).  The  highest 
points  of  the  mountains,  which  the  waves 
had  overtopped  by  fifteen  cubits  (vii.  20), 
now  became  visible  amidst  the  dreariness 
of  the  universal  sea  (viil  5),  and  afforded 
a  resting-place  to  the  only  stmcture  then 
enclosing  living  creatures. 

• — 14.  From  this  lofty  elevation,  Noah 
enjoyed  a  distant  prospect  over  the  ad- 
jacent countries;  for  forty  days  more  he 
saw  nothing  but  endless  waves  around, 
and  a  misty  sky,  enveloped  in  gprey  va- 
pours, above;  then,  at  last,  he  thought  it 
time  to  test  the  condition  of  the  earUi;  he 
sent  ontaraven,  which,  though  delighting 
in  the  humid  atmosphere,  returned  pe- 
riodically to  the  ark  to  take  its  food;  but 
this  confirmed  to  him  only  that  the  higher 
regions  were  free  from  the  immersing 
floods;  he  desired  to  learn  how  far  the 
water  had  subsided,  and  whether  it  was 
already  lower  over  the  earth  (ver.  8, 17pn); 
he  therefore  sent  out  the  dove,  probably 
seven  days  after  the  raven ;  but  that  mote 
delicate  bird  found  nowhere  a  resting- 
place;  the  whole  surface  of  (he  earth  was 


still  covered  with  water;  no  trace  of  vege- 
tation or  animal  life  was  visible;  and  the 
faithfully-guiding  instinct  led  the  dove 
soon  back  to  Noah,  who  received  it  again 
in  the  ark.  The  watturs  were,  however, 
manifestly  decreasing;  after  other  seven 
days  the  dove  was  again  despatched ;  it 
could  now  stay  out  nearly  a  whole  day; 
but  towards  the  evening  it  returned  with  a 
fresh  olive-leaf  in  its  month,  as  a  cheeriilg 
proof  that  the  tops,  at  least,  of  th4)  trees 
had  emerged  from  the  floods,  although 
the  return  itself  of  the  freedom -loving 
bird  satisfied  him  that  the  earth  was  not 
sufficiently  restored  to  its  normal  condi- 
tion to  yield  the  necessary  food.  Another 
week  was  enough  to  work  this  long- 
desired  effect.  The  dove  was  sent  out  a 
third  time,  and  returned  no  more.  Not 
many  days  later,  in  tlie  beginning  of  the 
first  month,  the  surface  of  the  earth  was 
fVee  from  the  waters  (ver.  13,  I^TH),  and 
on  the  twenty -seventh  day  of  the  second 
month,  the  ground  itself  was  perfectly 
dry  (ver.  14,  HK^a^),  so  that  God  could 
now  command  Noah  to  leave  the  ark 
with  all  those  who  had  been  saved  in  it. 
— This  is  the  connection  of  the  narrative; 
thus  understood  it  is  not  only  clear,  but 
logical  and  forcible  in  the  highest  degree. 
But  nobody  can  conceal  from  himsdf  the 
great  resemblance  which  some  traits  of 
this  narrative  bear  to  the  eastern  tra- 
ditions. In  the  Chaldean  legend  also, 
birds  are  sent  out  by  Xisuthros,  as  a 
means  for  learning  the  condition  of  the 
earth;  several  times  they  returned,  but 
the  second  time  with  a  clear  trace  of  tba 
rapid  subsidence  of  the  waters,  and  the 
third  time  they  did  not  re-appear.  It  i% 
therefore,  unnecessary,  as  it  is  against 
the  spirit  of  the  Mosaic  records,  to  refer 
the  notice  of  oar  text  to  the  costom  of 
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and  fro,  until  the  waters  were  dried  up  from  the  earth. 
8.  And  he  sent  out  the  dove  from  him,  to  see  if  the  waters 
had  abated  from  the  face  of  the  ground ;  9.  But  the  dove 
found  no  rest  for  the  sole  of  her  foot,  and  she  returned  to 
him  into  the  ark,  for  the  waters  were  still  on  the  face  of 
the  whole  earth :  and  he  stretched  out  his  hand,  and  took 


several  veiy  ancient  nations,  not  jet 
Tersed  in  astronomy,  to  send  oat  in  sea- 
Tojages,  from  time  to  time,  certain  birds, 
by  whose  flight  the  direction  of  the  Tessel 
was  regulated  {Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  vi.  24). 
God  Himself  directed  Noah*s  ark;  it 
stood  under  His  immediate  protection; 
the  raven  and  the  dove  were  not  set  firee 
to  indicate  the  course  of  the  ark,  which 
had  already  settled  on  Ararat;  and  the 
birds  had  been  taken  into  the  ark  for 
totally  different  purposes. — It  is  usual  to 
conceive  the  raven  here  as  the  bird  which 
easily  discovers,  and  greedily  feeds  on 
c^arrion;  and  to  understand  the  dove  and 
the  olive-leaf,  as  harbingers  of  restored 
peace.  But  this  is  to  be  taken  with  a 
certain  necessary  limitation.  The  raven, 
the  name  of  which  signifies  the  black 
bird,  or  the  bird  of  night  (S^P,  Cant. 
T.  11),  is  generally  used  as  a  creature  of 
mysterious,  if  not  awful  qualities;  it 
belongs,  with  its  whole  species,  to  the 
unclean  and  forbidden  birds  (Lev.  xi.  15; 
Deutxiv.  14);  it  fills  the  air  with  wild 
shrieks  when  it  despairingly  searches  for 
its  scanty  food  (Ps.  cxlvii.  9 ;  Job.  xxxvilL 
41 ) ;  but  was  just  for  this  reason  employed 
to  convey  miraculous  and  plentiful  food  to 
the  prophet  (1  Kings  xvii.4,  6);  it  is  cold 
and  loveless  to  its  young;  and  though  it 
may  not,  as  the  ancients  believed,  for- 
sake its  white  offspring  immediately  after 
their  birth,  it  certainly  expels  them  finom 
the  nest>  and  even  from  the  surrounding 
places,  as  soon  as  they  are  able  to  fly, 
though  they  m|ty  still  be  too  helpless  to 
find  their  own  food  {Aristot,  Anim.  ii. 
49;  P/niy,  X.  15;  Zkc.  xii.84;  Bochart, 
Hieroz.  ii796);  it  inhabits  the  places  of 
the  most  dreary  devastation;  it  is  essen- 
tial to  complete  the  picture  of  awful 
desolation,  and  it  is,  in  this  sense,  men- 


tioned together  with  the  pelican,  the 
urchin,  and  the  heron,  the  jackal  and  the 
ostrich,  the  dragon  and  the  vulture  (Isai. 
xxxiv.  9 — 15).  It  indeed  preys  upon 
putrifying  corpses  (Prov.xxx.  17);  and 
is  especially  eager  to  pick  out  the  eyes 
of  the  dead  (Catull,  cviil  5);  it  attacks 
sometimes  even  the  eyes  of  the  living 
iBuffoH,  Yii,  29)  i  but  our  context  seems 
to  imply,  that  the  raven  sent  out  by  Noah 
regularly  returned  for  its  food  to  the  ark, 
till  the  waters  had  entirely  abated. — The 
dove  is,  in  almost  all  respects,  regarded 
in  a  perfectly  opposite  light.  It  is  lovely 
to  the  eye  by  the  silvery  brightness  of  its 
wings  (Ps.lxviii.  14);  it  is  a  clean  bird, 
and  the  only  one  which  was  fit  for  sacri- 
fices, especially  for  burnt  and  expiatory 
offerings  (Lev.  v.  7,  xii  6,  etc).  This 
was,  perhaps,  intended  to  counteract  the 
general  snperstition  of  the  Syrians,  Phoe- 
nicians, and  others,  who  considered  the 
dove  as  a  holy  bird,  which  it  was  crimi- 
nal to  kill,  or  to  eat  {Xenaph,  Anab.  L 
iv.9;  J&t»e6.  Pnep.  Evang.  viii.  14);  its 
plaintive  notes  move  the  softest  chords  of 
the  heart;  and  the  very  grief  which  they 
express  is  soothing  to  the  afflicted  soul 
(Isai.  xxxviii.  14;  lix.  11;  Nah.ii.  8);  it 
is  far  from  aggressive;  it  is  the  type  of 
suffering  innocence,  and  of  that  Divine 
wisdom  which  enlightens  while  it  purifies 
(Mat.  X.  16;  John  i.  32);  it  is  frightened 
from  its  resting  place  and  pursued;  its 
wings  are  its  only  protection ;  and  it  seeks 
refuge  from  the  virulence  of  the  persecu- 
tor in  the  rocks  of  the  mountains,  and 
the  clefts  of  the  desert  (Psalm  Iv.  7 ;  Jer. 
xlviiL  28;  Ezekiel  vii.  16;  Hosea  vii.  11 ; 
Cant,  ii.  14);  it  is  faithful  and  affection- 
ate, and  serves,  therefore,  to  express  the 
fondest  love;  it  is  the  most  endearing, 
most  caressing  term  for  tender  and  fervent 
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her,  and  brought  her  back  to  hhnself  into  the  ark.  10. 
And  he  waited  yet  other  seven  days;  and  again  he  sent 
out  the  dove  from  the  ark;  11.  And  the  dove  came  back 
to  him  in  the  evening;  and,  behold,  in  her  mouth  iccls  a 
fresh  olive-leaf:  and  Noah  knew  that  the  waters  had 
abated  from  the  earth.   12.  And  he  waited  yet  other  seven 


attachment;  the  moet  beaotiful  part 
of  the  human  face,  and  that  most  betray- 
ing the  passion  which  bnms  in  the  soul, 
the  eye,  is  compared  to  doTes  horering 
orer  water-brooks  and  bathed  in  milk 
(Cant  i.  1 5;  Y.  12);  **  mj  sister,  my  friend, 
my  doTe,  my  virtuous  bride,"  is  the  effu- 
sion of  a  devoted  lover's  heart  (Cant.  y.S; 
tL  9);  and  the  people  of  Israel  itself  has 
no  more  beautiful  name,  than  '*the  turtle* 
dove  of  God"  (PsaL  Ixxiv.  19;  compare 
TheocriL  vii.  141 ;  Pliny,  x.  52;  ^/um, 
Anim.iii.45;  Lncian,  De  Dea  Syr.  54; 
JSTj^iV.Fab.  197;  Boc^re,Hierox.ii.572; 
Creuzer,  Symbol.  iL  70,  77,  174;  Bech- 
itein,  Natnrgeschichte,  iv.  2). — Hence,  it 
is  manifest  how  appropriately  the  raven, 
on  the  one  hand,  remained  without  as  the 
inauspicious  witness  of  solitude  and  death ; 
while  the  dove,  on  the  other  hand,  an- 
nounced the  regeneration  of  nature,  and 
the  animating  spirit  of  life  which  began 
again  to  pervade  the  general  silence.  But 
we  have  no  scriptural  evidence  for  the 
opinion  that  the  ancient  Hebrews  re- 
garded olive  branches  as  a  symbol  of 
pence  and  joy;  though  it  is  generally 
known  that  the  classical  nations  con- 
nected with  them  those  ideas  (Virg,,  Mn. 
vi.230;  viii.  116);  and  though  it  appears 
that  the  later  Jews  adopted  firom  the 
Greeks  this  notion,  among  many  others 
(2  Maccab.  xiv.  4).  And  yet  we  cannot 
deny  that  the  olive-tree  bore  a  sacred 
character  in  the  eyes  of  the  early  Israel- 
ites; the  holy  oil  used  in  the  Tabernacle 
and  the  Temple,  was  carefully  prepared 
of  the  fruit  of  the  olive,  and  every  other 
fuel  for  the  sacred  lamps  was  rigorously 
interdicted.  It  is,  besides,  a  familiar  fact, 
that  the  olive-tree  grows  even  under  the 
water  (  Tkeopkr.  Hist.  Plant,  iv.  8 ;  P/tny, 
xiii.  50);  the  greater  was,  therefore,  the 


propriety  of  introducing  a  branch  of  that 
tree  as  the  first  indication  of  the  abating 
floods;  and  it  may  be  finally  remarked, 
that  according  to  a  very  ancient  nodon, 
the  olive-tree  was  regarded  as  a  type  of 
fertUit^i  for  Herodotus  relates  (r.  32), 
that  the  Epidaurians,  at  a  time  of  bar- 
renness of  their  soil,  were  commanded  by 
Apollo  to  erect  statues  to  Damia  and 
Auxesia  (that  is,  Demeter  and  Persd- 
phone),  not  of  brass  or  atone,  but  **of 
the  wood  of  cultivated  olive."  The  great 
amount  of  time  and  care  which  the  re- 
storation   of  olive  plantations  reqaira 
after  a  hostile  invasion,  or  agricultmai 
neglect,  is  stated  among  the  causes  of  its 
selection  as  an  emblem  of  peace  ( WtiJaiu^ 
Ancient  Eg.  L  415).    The  earth  had  been 
destroyed;  desolation  prevailed  through- 
out the  globe  as  a  conseqaeoce  of  the 
iniquity  of  man;  what  messenger  of  re- 
turning happiness  could  be  more  appro* 
priate  than  a  dove,  the  lovely  type  of 
purity  and  atonement  through  the  spirit 
of  God,  oflering  an  olive-leaf,  the  symbol 
of  the  renewed  fruitfolness  of  the  ear&? 
In  this  one  feature  alone  we  see  the 
whole  end  of  the  fearful  viritadon  of  the 
deluge,  the  relief  of  man  from  his  in- 
tcmid  and  external  misery;   he  feels  his 
connection  with  Grod  as  a  forgiving  father 
strengthened,  and  receives  the  promise 
of  an  easier  existence;  both  the  sin  of 
Adam,  and  the  awful  curse  whidi  it  had 
called  forth,  are  to  a  certain  degree  re- 
moved, or,  at  least,  mitigated.     We  have 
given  a  description  of  the  oUve-tree  in  the 
commentary  on  Exodus,  p.  48S,  483,  to 
which  we  refer.  That  the  olive-tree  gnywa 
in  Armenia  is  proved  by  onqnestioiiahle 
testimony  {StrabOf  xl  575;  compare  alao 
xvL769;  -florot,Od.I.vii7;  Vvrg,,  George 
ii.3;    Forro,  Be  Bust  i.  55;   DiotL  SSe,i. 
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days;  and  sent  out  the  dove;  and  she  returned  not  again 
to  him  any  more. — 13.  And  it  came  to  pass  in  the  six 
hundredth  and  first  year,  in  the  first  months  on  the  first 
day  of  the  month,  that  the  waters  were  dried  up  from  the 
earth :  and  Noah  removed  the  covering  of  the  ark,  and 
looked,  and,  behold,  the  face  of  the  ground  was  dry.     14. 


17;  PUn^  Hist.  Nat.,  xv. 2;  xvL  83,  88, 
90;  XYii.30;  CbAm.v.S;  i>tafCor. L  188 ; 
Thecphr,  Plant  i.  15;  RiUtr^  Erdknnde 
xL516;  and  the  Travels  of  Borckhardt 
and  Bobinson  passim).  It  is  said 
that  the  olive  was  a  new  creaiumi  hut 
this  does  not  appear  from  the  text:  the 
waters  subsided,  the  continents  emerged, 
and  the  vegetation  was  discovered.  Others 
assert,  with  as  little  probability,  that  it 
.germinated  from  the  seeds  which  the 
waters  had  washed  to  the  new  continents; 
bat  the  time  was  too  short  for  the  produc- 
tion of  a  stem  with  leaves  (comp.  Fair" 
holme,  Geolo^  of  Script,  p.  879). 

Pbilolooical  Bbmabiu.— The  infini- 
tives 2V£^  Kll^  qualifjr  the  preceding 
finite  verb  Kl^l  (ver.  7),  and  signifjr, 
therefore,  the  raven  went  out,  namely, 
repeatedly  going  and  retnming;  whilst  the 
phrase  llOm  yf?T\  VH  (ver.  5),  is  abbre- 
vUted  instead  of  IIDm  ll^n  llDmi, 
after  the  analogy  of  316^  yhT\  Ufi^l 
(▼er.8;  comp.  Jadg.xiv.9;  l8ai.xiz.22; 
Joel  ii.  26,  etc.;  Ewaldj  Gram.,  p.  491). 
The  translation  of  the  Septnagint,  there- 
fore, Kol  I^Omv  oifK  AvifTTpiil/tv,  which 
is  based  on  the  supposed,  but  nngram* 
matical  Hebrew  reading,  31(S^  K^l  HT\ 
is  incorrect:  the  raven  was  unable  to  find 
its  food,  although  it  found  **  rest  for  its 
feet."— It  appears  that  in  Hebrew  the 
definite  article  is  frequently  used,  if  the 
substantive  expresses  an  object  which  has 
no  distinctive  character^  and  which  is 
not  considered  materially  different  frmn 
the  other  individuals  of  the  same  species. 
When  Moses  fied  to  Midian,  he  sat  down 
tit  **  the  weir  C^Zriy  Exod.iL  15);  and 
from  this  reason  the  article  in  31)yn  and 
T\ZVT\  may  be  accounted  for;  every  bird 
of  the  same  species  is  perfectly  known,  if 
we  know  the  species  itself  (comp.  ix.  6: 


IBB^  IDT  07^3  D-JKn  DT  IBtT).  We 
cannot  explain  **  the  raven  or  dove  which 
Noah  had  taken  into  Ae  ark,**  for  he  had  two 
of  the  one  and  fourteen  of  the  other  species. 
— 3^y  rjj6  (ver.  11)  may  be  synonymous 
with  aiy  nWD7  (xxlv.  68),  or  it  may 
more  exactly  denote  the  time  when  the 
sun  is  disappearing  beneath  the  horizon. 
The  dove  returned  when  night  began  to 
spread  its  gloomy  veil  over  the  earth,  still 
immersed  in  water,  in  that  time  when 
the  sociable  bird  longed  to  exchange  the 
dreary  solitude  with  the  wonted  abode 
under  the  roof  of  the  ark.-*r|lD  TOV  is 
indubitably  afresh  leaf,  or  one  which  has 
recently  been  plucked,  from  q'TD,  to  tear, 
or  tear  off;  whence  is  also  derived  the 
substantive  ^"lO,  young,  green  foliage, 
recently  cut  (Ezek.  xviL  9).  P(yO  ThV, 
is  properly  only  a  leaf  which  has  been 
broken  off;  and  therefore  the  Septnagint 
renders  simply  ^iiKKov  leap^i  but  if 
the  notion  of  plucking  is  dwelt  upon 
with  emphasis,  it  easily  assumes  the  more 
distinct  meaning  of  recently  plucked;  for 
in  Hebrew,  not  unfrequently  qualifying 
terms  are  omitted,  if  they  can  readily  be 
supplied;  thus  is  pl^  often  a  tyrannical 
lord  (Isai.  xxv.  3;  Ps.  xxxrii.  85;  Job 
XV.  20);  IIK^n  and  in^H,  the  great 
river,  the  Nile  and  Euphrates;  ^HB,  one 
who  is  easily  open  to  persuasion,  a  credu- 
lous, or  silly  inan  CProv.vii.7;  xiv.l5); 
]V3K  or  hX  poor  in  spirit,  humble,  mo- 
-  dest;  so  that,  indeed,  ^^  and  ^^  are 
synonymous  (Fs.  ix.  10,  11,  13),  etc — 
bn^  (ver.  12),  fut  Niphal  of  hn\  is 
formed  like  TTff,  in  Exod.  xix.18  (see  our 
note  there);  and  in  K^^H  also  (ver.  17) 
the  ^  has  been  retained'  in  a  verb  ^'D 
(instead  of  KVIH,  which  is  in  the  Eetib), 
although  this  is  rarely  the  case  in  the 
HiphU;    compare  l?^n  (Ps.  v.  9) ;  *5*^\n 
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And  in  the  second  month,  on  the  seven  and  twentieth  day 
of  the  month,  was  the  earth  perfectly  dry. — 15.  And  God 
spoke  to  Noah,  saying,  16.  Go  out  of  the  ark,  thou,  and 
thy  wife,  and  thy  sons,  and  thy  sons'  wives  with  thee. 
17.  Bring  out  with  thee  every  living  creature  that  is  with 


(Exod.  ii.  9 ;  Geaen,,  Gram.,  §  68,  not©  3  j 
£wald.  Gram.,  §  836,  337.  2).— There 
is  a  three-fold  climax  in  the  Hebrew 
expressions  here  used  for  the  gradual 
cessation  of  the  floods;  7P  (ver.  11),  2m 
(ver.  IS),  and  ^2^  (ver.  14),  to  become 
lower  or  to  retire,  to  grow  dry,  and  to 
be  dried  np  (comp.  Jer.  L  38;  Isai.  xix.5, 
etc.);  so  that  the  verbs  2m  and  \£^2\ 
especially  imply  a  marked  difierence, 
which  the  Septuagint  appropriately  ex- 
presses by  rendering  llkXiire  rb  f;^p  and 

1ft— S«.The  waters  had  been  withdrawn 
within  their  banks  and  shores;  the  earth 
had  resumed,  in  many  respects,  its  former 
appearance;  its  surface  was  no  longer  en- 
tirely destitute  of  vegetable  life;  the  trees 
put  forth  their  foliage,  and  the  valleys 
their  verdure;  the  earth  was  no  longer  to 
bear  the  aspect  of  desolation  and  confusion ; 
nowhere  was  the  eye  struck  by  awful  indi- 
cations of  a  sudden  convulsive  destruction; 
the  punishment  had  been  sufibred,  and 
mercy  obliterated  the  traces  of  the  crime. 
The  globe  was  ready  to  receive  agun  its 
master,  and  to  nonrish  him,  and  the  nnm- 
berless  tribes  of  the  animal  creation. 
On  the  command  of  God,  Noah  and  his 
femily  left  the  ark,  together  with  all  the 
living  beings  which  had  been  preserved 
by  him  to  secure  new  tribes  of  occupants 
of  the  air,  the  fields,  and  the  forests. 
All  the  species  of  animals  were  restored 
to  the  earth;  ••  every  beast,  every  creeping 
thing,  and  every  fowl"  left  the  ark,  that 
none  of  the  creatures  which  were  once 
formed  by  the  Divine  will,  might  be  want- 
ing; the  deluge  was  not  to  interrupt  the 
main  course  of  universal  history;  all  the 
generations,  from  the  beginning  to  the 
latest  ages,  were  to  be  connected  by  one 
unbroken  chain:  the  tree  of  time  was 
temporarily  stripped  of  its  branches  and 


leaves;  bnt  its  stem  was  neither  felled  nor 
injured;  it  was  full  of  its  native  strength, 
and  destined  soon  to  bloom  again  in  all  its 
former  richness  and  beanty.  Bat  yet,  a 
new  order  of  things  was  to  begin;  there- 
fore, God  again  blessed  the  animak  with 
the  promise  of  firnitfiilness,  d^jsiring  them 
to  spread  on  the  earth,  which  He  delights 
to  see  replete  with  life,  and  to  echo  with 
the  sound  of  joy.  The  renewal  of  the 
dominion  of  man  over  nature  was  reserved 
to  a  still  more  solemn  moment.  For,  the 
pious  Noah,  who  was  deeply  impressed 
with  the  miracle  of  his  deliverance  in  the 
midst  of  the  ruin  of  the  globe,  felt  the  ir- 
resistible desire  of  manifesting  his  grati- 
tnde  to  the  Lord  of  life  and  dcadi.  He 
bnilt,  and  consecrated  to  His  name,  an 
altar,  and  sacrificed  upon  itbumt-ofiTcrings 
**  of  every  clean  beast,  and  every  clean 
fowl"  (comp.  Levit  i.  2, 10, 14).  A  roocB 
magnificent  animal  oflfering  was  never  be- 
fore nor  after  brought  to  God.  The  whole 
creation  contributed  to  it  whatever  species 
was  acceptable  to  Him. — When  Noah  left 
the  ark,  he  found  that  the  variety  of  the 
animal  creatures  was  in  no  way  smaller 
than  when  he  had  entered  it;  they  were 
preserved  by  the  love  and  wisdom  of  God; 
and  they  hod  even  been  blessed  anew  to 
spread  and  to  multiply;  he  felt,  with  all 
the  intensity  of  a  susceptible  mind,  the 
overwhelming  debt  which  he  owed  to  God. 
His  sacrifices  were,  therefore,  essentially 
thank'^ffermgs.  But  he  was  too  clearly 
aware  of  his  own  nnworthiness  of  those 
infinite  benefits;  he  knew,  that  the  ban4 
of  destiiiction  had  smitten  his  fellow-mea 
on  account  of  their  iniquity;  and  he  was 
conscious  that  tlie  evil  propensities  of  the 
human  heart  are  too  strong  to  withstand 
the  temptation  (ver.  21):  therefere,  these 
sacrifices  partook,  likewise,  of  the  oh«» 
racter  of  nn-offerinpt.    They  were,  then. 
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thee,  of  all  flesh,  both  of  fowl,  and  of  cattle,  and  of  every 
reptile  that  creepeth  upon  the  earth;  that  they  may  in- 
crease abundantly  on  the  earth,  and  be  fruitful,  and  mul* 
tiply  upon  the  earth.  18.  And  Noah  went  out,  and  his 
sons,    and    his    wife,    and    his   sons'    wives   with   him: 


offered  in  thai  most  sacred  conditioii  of 
mind,  ioezplicablj  nniting  joy  and  fear, 
elevation  of  the  soul  and  contrition  of  the 
heart,  nohle  self-conscionsness  and  trem- 
bling humility.  The  strength  and  the 
weakness  of  the  hnman  heart  are  neyer  so 
wonderfully  blended;  man  sees  the  light 
and  the  shadow  of  his  nature;  he  attempts 
the  upward  flight,  but  is  reminded  of  his 
limits.  And  Ood  accepted  the  offering  of 
Noah;  **He  smelied  the  sweet  odour'*; 
and  was  gratified.  Will  any  one  repeat 
the  old  objection,  that  such  expressions  of 
external  gratification  are  unworthy  of  the 
Deity  ?  K  they  were  of  a  material  or  sen- 
suous character,  then  they  would,  indeed, 
be  osed  nowhere  with  greater  impropriety 
than  in  this  most  solemn  passage,  which 
forms  the  connecting  link  between  the 
worid  of  Adam  and  that  of  Noah.  But 
they  are  far  from  implying  such  per- 
verse notions.  Their  primary  meaning 
might,  indeed,  hare  been  tinctured  by  the 
superstition  of  the  time  to  which  their 
origin  belongs.  But,  at  the  period  of  the 
Pentateuch,  they  had  lost  every  idolatrous 
element  which  might  formeriy  hare  at- 
tached to  them.  The  refinement  of  the 
language  had  kept,  in  general,  pace  with 
the  intellectual  and  moral  progress  of  the 
nation;  but  not  always  were  the  words 
altered  when  the  ideas  which  they  express 
had  undergone  a  change;  they  assumed 
gradually,  and  almost  imperceptibly,  a 
nobler  and  more  spiritual  meaning;  they 
were  not  brought  into  disuse,  but  accom- 
modated to  the  new  notions;  they  were 
not  replaced  by  other  words,  but  filled 
with  another  meaning.  A  misunder- 
standing was  the  less  possible,  the  deeper 
the  purer  ideas  had  penetrated  into  the 
heart  of  the  people.  Among  the  many 
phrases  which  have  thus  been  internally 
metamorphosed,  that  which  occurs  iu  our 


text  is  one  of  the  most  striking  instances. 
The  Hebrews  might  certainly,  in  the  time 
of  their  physical  and  mental  degradation, 
have  shared  the  universal  superstition  of 
the  heathen  world,  that  the  deities  '*  smell 
the  sweet  odour"  of  the  sacrifices,  and 
find  their  delight  in  it  But  when  the 
multitude  of  gods  gave  place,  in  their 
convictions,  to  the  One  inrisible  and 
incorporeal  God,  who  includes  them 
all  (though  the  word  D^n7K  remained 
the  same),  the  nno  n^  received  a  different 
meaning ;  the  ^^odour**  was  used  as  perfectly 
identical  in  meaning  with  delight  or  p/eo- 
sarre;  this  is  plain  beyond  controversy  from 
several  later  passages;  thus  the  ^  prince  of 
peace**  is  represented  to  have  a  delight  in 
the  fear  of  Gk>d;  and  this  is  expressed  by 
the  phrase,  **  his  odour  is  in  the  fear  of 
God"  O*  n«T3  innnv,  Isai.xi.3);  and 
nn  is  dearly  used  as  a  s3monym  of  niH, 
to  accept  with  pleasure,  in  Amos  v.  21,  23 
(DS'n-lVyn  nnx  vh  stands  parallel  with 
nV^J<  vh  DD^nmO).  The  natural  vigour 
of  the  language  applied  easily  external 
functions  of  the  senses  to  abstract  notions 
and  to  operations  of  the  mind.  It  would 
be  bold,  indeed,  to  assert^  that  the  Penta* 
touch  which  enforces,  with  all  the  energy 
of  which  language  is  capable,  the  incor- 
poreality  and  spirituality  of  God,  should 
attribute  to  Him  qualities  of  the  grossest 
and  most  sensuous  nature;  the  theology  of 
the  Pentatench  forms  a  consistent  system 
in  which  one  part  cannot  be  in  direct  op- 
position with  another;  but  the  nature  of 
G  od  is  the  foundation  of  the  whole  system  i 
we  cannot  doubt  the  one  without  destroy « 
ing  the  other  (comp.  Ps.  1.  7 — 13).  On 
the  contrary,  n^3  recalled  naturally  n^^| 
the  **  sweet  odour"  of  the  incense  or 
the  burnt  sacrifices  was  the  spirit  of  God 
which  hovered  round  the  offerings,  as  a 
messenger  of  rest  and  peace,  and  which 
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19.  Every  beast,  every  reptile,  and  every  fowl,  and  what- 
soever creepeth  upon  the  earth,  after  their  families,  went 
out  of  the  ark. — 20.  And  Noah  built  an  altar  to  the  Lord ; 
and  took  of  every  clean  beast,  and  of  every  dean  fowl, 


was  hoped  to  be  won  or  conciliated  by  the 
hamble  piety  which  had  prompted  the 
gift.  It  is  the  spirit  of  Qod  which  brought 
the chaosof  matter  into  order  and  harmony 
(Gen.i.  2);  which  fills  and  animates  His 
prophets  (Hos.  ix.  7),  and  which  revires 
the  despondency  of  an  erring  heart,  or 
the  dry  bones  of  a  sunken  nation  (Ezek. 
xxxTii.  5,  et  teq.).  It  is  nnnecessary  to 
find  in  the  **  sweet  odonr*'  any  other  idea, 
for  instance,  that  of  revelation  or  prayer 
(so  Bahr,  Symbol.,  i.  461-^465):  the  no- 
tion of  the  spirit  of  God  manifesting  itself 
at  the  offerings,  is  sofficiently  sublime  to 
find  a  place  in  the  system  of  the  Mosaic 
theology.  Nor  did  the  New  Testament 
reject  that  phrase,  even  in  reference  to  its 
most  sacred  idea;  for,  it  says:  ** Christ 
has  given  himself  for  us  as  an  offering 
and  a  sacrifice  to  God ybr  a  gweet'smeUing 
gavonr**  {ilc  offfi^v  tifktSiag;  Ephes.v.  2). 
Thus,  the  Divine  presence  graciously  ac- 
cepted the  grand  sacrifice  of  Noah;  for, 
God  loves  certainly  to  be  praised  and 
worshipped  (Ps.xxx.10, 13;  cxv.  17, 18; 
Isai.  xxxviii.  18);  but  He  accepts  the 
prayer  and  offerings  only  when  they  pro- 
ceed from  a  pure  and  hallowed  mind  (Isa. 
1.11— 17;  Mich.vi.6;  Ps  1.8, etc.);  He 
saw,  therefore,  with  delight  the  piety  of  the 
only  family  which  had  escaped  the  uni- 
versal calamity;  and  He  determined  never 
again  to  expose  the  earth  to  so  fearful  a 
destruction,  but  to  be  mindful  of  the 
weakness  of  the  human  heart,  which, 
though  capable  of  godlike  purity,  falls  an 
easy  prey  to  the  numberless  allurements 
that  surround  it  He  received  the  sin- 
ofibring  of  Noah  as  an  atonement  for  the 
wickedness  of  the  former  generations;  the 
sinof  mah  wasno  more  to  be  measured  after 
the  test  of  justice,  but  after  that  of  mercy. 
God  had,  during  several  centuries,  judged 
him  after  his  innate  Divine  attributes; 
He  now  intended  to  view  him  with  due  re- 
gaid  to  his  kuman  imperfeaions;  He  was 


aware,  that  though  the  spirit  is  willing, 
the  fiesh  is  weak.  God  prochumed,  that 
man  cannot  gain  salvation  by  his  own 
righteousness,  but  by  Divine  mercy.  Bjr 
this  new  and  all-important  doctrine,  the 
love  of  God  shines  in  higher  splendour; 
but  man  sinks  into  deeper  dependence; 
he  lives  henceforth  not  in  virtue  of  his 
own  moral  excellence,  but  in  consequence 
of  Divine  favour.  The  intellectual  emi- 
nence which  man  had  attained  by  partak- 
ing of  the  fruit  of  knowledge,  was  (ar 
from  securing  to  him  **  to  be  like  God"; 
he  might,  with  his  reason,  penetrate  into 
the  mysteries  of  creation,  but  his  heart  is 
feeble  and  insufficient,  and  rei|uires  tbe 
merciful  assistance  of  God;  the  former 
could  not  avert  the  catastrophe  of  the  de- 
luge, and  the  frailty  of  the  latter  was  now 
for  ever  pronounced  and  acknowledged. 
However,  this  very  weakness  was  destined 
iu  future  to  form  man*s  most  powerful  pro- 
tection. For  he  had,  by  the  fall,  acquired 
freedom  of  will;  but  hisactions  had  proved* 
that  he  cannpt,  with  safety,  confide  himself 
to  its  guidance;  for,  the  dangeroos  prero- 
gative of  liberty  requires  an  unerring  judg- 
ment, and  an  undeviating  righteousness; 
the  history  of  the  deluge,  therefore,  humi- 
liates the  pride  of  self<will ;  but  proclaims 
that  although  God  does  not  eradicate  sin 
fh>m  the  heart  of  man.  He  regards  it  not 
with  the  severity  of  a  judge,  who  demands 
perfect  rectitude,  but  with  the  love  of  a 
father,  who  indulgently  overlooks  manj 
offences  springing  firom  innate  weakness. 
The  deluge  had,  thus,  been  necessary,  it 
was  indispensable  to  serve  an  important 
end  in  the  government  of  the  moral  world ; 
and,  though  God  regretted  that  it  was 
necessary.  He  did  not  **  repent"  having 
inflicted  it.  The  fall  ended  with  a  curse 
on  the  earth,  the  deluge  with  the  cheering 
prospect,  that  it  should  no  more  suffer  for 
the  sin  of  man  (ver.  SI);  and  if,  later, 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah  were  converted  into 
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and  offered  burnt  offerings  on  tbe  altar.  21.  And  the 
Lord  smelled  the  sweet  odour;  and  the  Lord  said  in  His 
heart :  I  will  not  again  curse  the  ground  any  more  for 
man's  sake;  for  the  cogitation  of  man's  heart  is  evil  from 


dreaiy  deserts,  and  Palestine  was  menaced 
with  fearfol  desolation  for  the  iniquity  of 
its  inhabitants,  these  visitations  did  not 
befidl  the  whole  globe,  bat  onlj  eertain 
limited  parts  or  districts. 

God  promised  to  inflict  no  other  deluge 
upon  the  earth;  whilst  the  heathen  tradi- 
tions generally  speak  of  periodical  re- 
newals. The  Persian  legends  expect  a 
regolar  recurrence  of  the  same  revolutions 
after  periods  of  120  Sari,  or  432,000  years. 
Similar  are  the  views  of  the  Hindoos  (see 
p.  &9).  Thus,  the  calamity  seems  to  be 
merely  a  physical  or  cosmic  event,  result- 
ing from  natural  agencies,  and  from  the 
properties  inherent  in  matter;  or,  is  the 
consequence  of  the  god*s  caprice  and  ar- 
bitrariness; or  of  a  dark  fate,  which  is 
personified  in  the  nature  of  the  deity; 
whilst,  in  the  Hebrew  narrative,  the  deloge 
bears  an  entirely  and  exclusively  ethical 
character;  it  could  only  be  renewed  if 
again  the  generations  of  men  were  steeped 
in  iniquity,  at  whatever  nearer  or  more 
distant  period  the  measure  might  be  full; 
—but  even  then,  God  promised  to  with- 
hold His  punishing  hand,  and  not  to  de- 
Tastate  the  earth  again.  The  Hebrews 
did  not  mechanically  adopt  the  prevailing 
traditions,  but  modified  them  organically 
in  harmony  with  their  more  exalted  views 
of  the  altribates  of  tbe  Eternal,  and  the 
mission  of  man. 

As  long  as  the  earth  stands,  that  is,  in 
eternity  (comp.  Dent.  xi.  20;  see  p.  27), 
tlie  regular  change  of  the  seasons  shall 
not  again  be  suspended,  as  had  been  tbe 
case  in  the  year  of  the  deluge;  seedtime 
shall  duly  alternate  with  harvest,  cold  with 
heat,  summer  with  winter,  and  day  with 
night.  It  is  evident,  that  these  words  ex- 
press merely  the  general  idea  of  the  future 
preservation  of  a  regular  order  in  nature; 
they  do  not  exactly  enumerate  all  the 
usual  changes  which  the  inhabitants  of 
oar  planet  experience;  they  do  not  even 


distinctly  specify  the  four  seasons  of  the 
year;  and  still  less  six  parts,  as  the  Per- 
sian and  Hindoo  legends  count;  for,  sum- 
mer and  winter  only  are  clearly  mentioned 
(^lini  Y^p,  comp.  Ps.  Ixxiv.  17;  Zech.xiv. 
8;  x'<^y  If  at  Bipot),  and  although  the 
**  seedtime*' (Pit)  might  correspond  with 
autumn,  the  '*  harvest"  (T  Vp)  is  certainly 
not  the  spring,  but  the  summer;  for,  f^p 
and  TVp  are,  as  expressions  of  time,  per- 
fectly identical  (comp.  Isai.  xvi.  9;  Jer. 
xlviiL  82,  etc.).  Hereto  are  joined  the 
general  terms  of  **cold  and  heat**  ("tp 
Dill;  comp.xxxL40;  Jerem. xxxvi.  SO: 
mpl  Hm),  and,  in  order  to  complete  the 
picture  of  regular  succession,  **  day  and 
night"  are  added,  from  which  words  we  are, 
therefore,  not  justified  in  inferring  that,  in 
the  author's  opinion,  daring  the  year  of 
the  flood,  the  light  of  the  sun  was  either 
entirely  or  generally  invisible.  The  year 
is,  in  western  Asia,  indeed,  composed  only 
of  two  markedly  different  seasons;  the 
autumn,  or  rainy  season,  belongs  to  the 
winter;  and  the  spring,  or  the  months  of 
the  ripening  com,  is  reckoned  with  the 
summer  (see  notes  on  xxvii.  27 — ^29). 

Philolooioal  Remarks. — nh^^(from 
nu,like)^^?  thespark,  from  fO  to$hine) 
is  properly  restf  and,  as  tranquillity  or 
peace  of  mind  was  generally  deemed  the 
highest  happiness,  and  is,  indeed,  the  end 
of  all  religious  practices  (comp.  Job  xxi. 
9;  Isai.  xlviil22;  PS.cxvL7;  xxiii.2;  Ecd. 
iv.  6),  it  assumed  easily  the  meaning  of 
comfort  or  delight;  the  Sept  translates^ 
therefore,  correctly  dofti^  tittSiac  (oompw 
Ephes.  V.  2),  and  the  Vulgate,  odorem 
suavitatia ;  and,  still  more  literally,  AquiUi, 
in  Exod.  xxix.  18,  60/11)  iiaptorrifftuQ, 
Onkelos,  always  anxious  to  remove  every 
ofi^Bnsive  expression,  renders  only  the  ge- 
neral sense,  **God  accepted  with  bene- 
volence," etc  (see  svpra).  —  God  said, 
U^  ^M,  that  is,  to  Himatif,  not  to  Noah; 
comp.   1  Sam.  xxvii  1;   Gen.  xxiv.  45; 
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his  youtli ;  nor  will  I  again  smite  any  more  every  living 
being,  as  I  have  done.  22.  While  the  earth  remaineth, 
seedtime  and  harvest,  and  cold  and  heat,  and  summer  and 
winter,  and  day  and  night  shall  not  cease. 

Eccl.  i.  1 6 ;  Lam.  iii.  2 1 ;  Sept,  iiavotiBdc ;  ment,  on  aocotuit  of  Admn's  sin,  inherited 

Sym.,  wp6c  iavrSp.  Comp.  Maim,,  Mor.  from  him  on  sU  fotore  generations.    And 

Neb.  i.  29.  Man  is  not  tinful  by  natare,  bat  in  the  power  of  moral  resistance,  the  first 

weak,  and  open  to  seduction;  kis  heart  is  man  was  as  weak  as  his  deicendants;  bj 

not  bad,  bnt  evil  propensities  might  easily-  the  fall,  he  forfeited  his  innocence,  but  he 

be  raised  in  him ;  he  is  not  necessarily  wick-  lost  no  extraordinary  power  for  rirtue. — 

ed,  as  if  baseness  were  inherited  by  birth;  The  Septoagint  renders  ^IH  by  lop  (as  in 

for,  Enoch  and  Noah  were  nrtnoas,  and  Ps.  Ixxiy.  17,  and  Zech.  xir.  8),  which  ia 

were  saved  on  account  of  their  personal  certainly  incorrect;  for  ^Hl  is,  originally, 

moral  excellence;  man  might  choose  lif^  the  autumn,  or  the  season  in  which  the 

and  reject  death  (Deut  xxx.  15, 19);  he  frnits  are  gathered  (from  ^mx  and  is, 

might  be  pure  and  innocent  (Isai.  i.  15^  therefore,  metaphorically  applied  for  the 

17);  ^'the  soul  that  sinnbth,  it  shall  die:  years  of  fiiU  manly  vigour  (Job  xxix.  4: 

the  son  shall  not  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  ^BITI  ^D^3,  like  6wmpa  in  Greek;  PimL, 

father,  neither  shall  the  father  bear  the  Jsthm.,  ii.  7,  8;  Nem.  y.  10,  etc);  but  is, 

iniquity  of  the  son:  the  righteousness  of  here,  used  in  contradistinction  to  )^p,  to 

the  righteous  shall  be  upon  him,  and  the  express  the  colder  half  of  the  year;  and 

wickedness  of  the  wicked  shall  be  npon  signifies,  in  some  passages,  distinctly  the 

him*'  (Ezek.  xviii.  20, 4).  Phtsioal  death  winter  (Pror.  xx.  4;  Jer.  xxxvi,  22 ;  Am. 

alone  was,  according  to  the  Old  Testa-  ill  15). 


SCIENCE  AND  THE  NOACHIAN  DELUGE. 

SuppLEMBirrAnT  Note  on  Chaptbrs  VT.  to  VIIL 

Wb  have  completed  the  verbal  explanation  of  the  deluge,  and  endeavoured  to  elucidate 
the  single  facts  and  ideas  which  it  contains;  bnt  this  subject  is  too  important  not  to  claim 
a  general  consideration  as  a  whole,  and  too  complicated  not  to  require  it.  Religion, 
history,  and  natnral  philosophy,  are  equally  interested  in  it;  but  they  are  here  not 
allies,  but  apparently  rivals;  they  seem  not  to  support,  but  to  contradict  each  other; 
they  attempt  individually  to  usurp  the  victory  over  the  rest;  and  there  is  scarcely  a 
reflecting  mind  that  has  not  taken  part  in  favour  of  the  one  or  the  other  of  the  claim- 
ants. It  is  our  anxious  desire  to  enable  our  readers  to  form  an  independent  opinion. 
We  shall  allow  each  of  the  three  parties  to  state  its  own  case;  we  ask  bnt  two  things, 
attention  to  the  facts,  and  impartiality  in  the  decision.    We  introduce,  therefore, 

L— THE  HEATHEN  TRADITIONS  CONC^ERNING  A  UNIVERSAL  FLOOD. 

1.  Chaldbav  Tradition.  —  The  representative  of  the  tenth  generation  afVer  the 
first  man  was  Xisuthrus  (the  son  of  Otiartes  or  Ardates).  a  pious  and  wise  monarch. 
The  god  Chronos  (or  Belus)  revealed  to  him  that  continual  rains,  commencing  on  a 
certain  day,  the  fifteenth  of  the  month  Dsosius,  would  cause  a  general  deluge,  by 
which  mankind  would  be  destroyed.  On  the  command  of  the  deity,  Xisuthrus  built 
an  immense  ship,  S,000  feet  in  length,  and  1,200  feet  in  breadth;  ascendod  it  with  hit 
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finnSly,  hh  friends,  And  every  species  of  ^[oadnipeds,  birds,  and  reptiles,  after  having 
loaded  it  with  every  possible  provision,  and  sailed  towards  Armenia.  When  the  rain 
ceased,  he  sent  out  birds  to  satisfy  himself  aboat  the  condition  of  the  earth.  They 
returned  twice,  but  the  second  time  they  had  mud  on  their  feet;  and  the  third  time 
they  retomed  to  him  no  more.  Xisnthms,  who  had  by  this  time  grounded  upon  the 
side  of  some  Armenian  mountain,  left  the  ship,  accompanied  only  by  his  wife,  his 
danghter,  and  the  pilot  They  erected  an  altar,  and  oflfered  sacrifices  to  the  gods;  but 
were  soon  raised  to  heaven,  on  account  of  their  exemplary  piety.  Those  who  had 
remained  in  the  ship  now  left  it,  also,  with  many  lamentations;  but  they  believed 
they  heard  the  voice  of  Xisnthrus  admonishing  them  to  persevere  in  the  fear  of  the  gods; 
after  which  they  settled  again  in  Ba))ylon,  from  whence  they  had  started,  and  became 
the  ancestors  of  a  new  human  population.  The  ship  was  thought  to  be  preserved  in 
the  highland  of  Armenia,  in  the  mountain  of  the  Cordyseans;  and  pieces  of  bitumen  and 
timber,  ostensibly  taken  from  it,  were,  in  later  times,  used  chiefly  as  amulets.*  We 
here  select  those  features  principally  which  offer  a  resemblance  to  the  Biblical  nar« 
rative;  but  the  analogies  themselves  are  so  obvious,  that  the  attentive  reader  will  at 
once  make  in  his  mind  instructive  comparisons. 

It.  Indian  Tradition. — ^The  seventh  king  of  the  Hindoos  was  Satyavrata,  who 
reigned  in  Dravira,  a  country  washed  by  the  waves  of  the  sea.  Daring  his  reign,  an 
evil  demon  (Hayagriva)  furtively  appropriated  to  himself  the  holy  books  (Vedas), 
which  the  first  Manu*  had  received  from  Brahman;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  the 
whole  human  race  sank  into  a  fearful  degeneracy,  with  the  exception  of  the  seven 
saints  and  the  virtuous  king,  Satyavrata.  The  divine  spirit,  Vishnu,  once  appeared  to 
him  in  the  shape  of  a  fish,  and  addressed  him  thus:  **  In  seven  days,  all  the  creatures 
which  have  offended  against  me  shall  be  destroyed  by  a  deluge ;  thou  alone  shalt  be  saved 
in  a  capacious  vessel,  miraculously  constructed.  Take,  therefore,  all  kinds  of  useful  herbs, 
and  of  esculent  grain  for  food,  and  one  pair  of  each  animal;  take  also  the  seven  holy 
men  with  thee,  and  your  wives.  Go  into  the  ark  without  fear;  then  thou  shalt  see 
god  face  to  face,  and  all  thy  questions  shall  be  answered."  After  seven  days,  inces- 
sant torrents  of  rain  descended,  and  the  ocean  gave  forth  its  waves  beyond  the  wonted 
shores.  Satyavrata,  trembling  for  his  imminent  destruction,  yet  piously  confiding  in 
the  promises  of  the  god,  and  meditating  on  his  attributes,  saw  a  huge  boat  floating  to 
the  shore  on  the  waters.  He  entered  it  with  the  saints,  after  having  executed  the 
divine  instructions.  Yishnn  .himself  appeared,  in  the  shape  of  a  vast  homed  fish,  and 
tied  the  vessel  with  a  great  sea-serpent,  as  with  a  cable,  to  his  hage  horn.  He  drew 
it  for  many  years,  and  landed  it,  at  last,  on  the  highest  peak  of  Mount  HimavAn.  The 
flood  ceased;  Vishnu  slew  the  demon,  and  received  the  Vedas  bock;  instructed 
Satyavrata  in  all  heavenly  sciences,  and  appointed  him  the  seventh  Mann,  under  the 
name  of  Vaivaswata.  From  this  Mann,  the  second  population  of  the  earth  descended 
in  a  supernatural  manner,  and  hence  man  is  called  manudsha  (bom  of  Mann,  Mensch). 
The  Hindoo  legend  concludes,  moreover,  with  an  episode  resembling,  in  almost  every 
particular,  that  which  resulted  in  the  curse  of  Ham  by  his  father  Noah.' 

3.  Grkbk  Traditions.— The  whole  human  race  was  corrupted;    violence  and 

*  Comp.  JbiepAtts,  An tiq, I.  iiL6;  Contr.  Albr,  Weber^  Indische  Studien,  Heft  3; 
Apion.,  i  19 ;  Eug^bius,  Fr.  Evanj?.,  ix.  11,  comp.  Jones,  Works,  iii.  332 ;  i.  287,  where 
12;  CyriUuSt  c.  Julian.,  i.  14;  Si/ncellus,  the  names  of  the  three  sons  of  Man u,  or 
Chronogr.,  p.  30;  Cortf,  Ancient  Frag-  Nich,  are  given  as  Scherma,  Chama,  and 
ment3^p,2^,ets«fq,;  FabridWjBM.Qrs^,,  Jyapeti;  Frank,  Vyasa,  p.  134;  Bhode, 
xiv.  180.  Rel.  Bildung  der  Hind.,  ii.  134;    Asiat. 

*  Surnamed  Svayambnva,  that  is,  *' is-  Re-nearch.,  i.  2')0 -234,  ii.  116;  Wilson, 
sued  by  the  Being  that  exists  by  itself."  Vishnu- Fur.,  x.  Fref.,  p.  21 ;  RosenmiiHeff 

'  See  the  eighth  book  of  the  Bbagvata;  Morgenl.,  i.  26, 27 ;  Bopp,  Diluvium,  1829* 
Burnouf,     Bhagvata-Pur.,  III.   xxxiv.; 
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impiety  prerailed;  oaths  were  broken;  the  sacredneu  of  hospitality  was  shame- 
lessly violated;  suppliants  were  abused,  or  murdered;  and  the  gods  mocked  and  in- 
sulted. Infamy  and  nefarionsness  were  the  delight  of  the  degenerated  tribes.  Japit«r 
resolved,  therefore,  to  destroy  the  whole  human  race,  as  far  as  the  earth  extends,  and 
Poseidon  encircles  it  with  the  girdle  of  the  waves.  The  earth  opened  all  her  secret 
springs,  the  ocean  sent  forth  its  floods,  and  the  skies  poured  down  their  endless  tor- 
rents. All  creatures  were  immersed  in  the  waves,  and  perished.  Deucalion  alone!, 
and  -his  wife  Pyrrha,  both  distinguished  by  their  piety,  were,  in  a  small  boat,'  which 
Deucalion  had  constructed  by  the  advice  of  his  father,  Prometheus,  carried  to  the 
lofty  peaks  of  mount  Parnassus,' which  alone  stood  ont  of  the  floods.'  They  were 
saved.  The  waters  subsided.  The  surviving  pair  sacrificed  to  Jupiter  the  flight- 
giving,^  and  consulted  the  gods,  who  again,  through  them,  populated  the  eitrth  by  an 
extraordinary  miracle.'  This  tradition  appears  in  a  still  more  developed  form  in 
Lucian.*  There  was  a  very  old  temple  in  Hieropolis,  which  was  universally  asserted 
to  have  been  built  by  Deucalion,  the  Scythian,  when  he  had  been  rescued  from  the 
general  deluge.  For  it  is  related  that  enormous  crimes,  prevalent  through  the  whole 
human  race,  had  provoked  the  wrath  of  Jupiter,  and  caused  the  destruction  of  man. 
Deucalion  alone  was  found  wise  and  pious.  He  built  a  large  chest,  and  brought  into 
it  his  wives  and  children;  and  when  he  was  about  to  enter  it,  boars,  lions,  serpents, 
and  all  other  animals  came  to  him  by  pairs.  Jupiter  removed  all  hostile  propensities 
from  their  breasts,  and  they  lived  together  in  miraculous  concord.  The  waves  c  ^rried 
the  chest  along  till  they  subsided.  After  this,  an  inunense  gulf  opened  itself  which 
only  closed  after  having  totally  absorbed  the  waters.  This  wonderful  incident  hap- 
pened in  the  territory  of  Hieropolis;  and  above  this  gulf,  Deucalion  erected  that 
ancient  temple,  after  having  offered  many  sacrifices  on  temporary  altars.  In  com- 
memoration of  these  events,  twice  every  year  water  is  brought  into  the  temple,  not 
only  by  the  priests,  but  by  a  large  concourse  of  strangers  (torn  Syria,  Arabia,  and  the 
countries  of  the  Jordan.  This  water  is  fetched  from  the  sea,  and  then  poured  out  in 
the  temple  in  such  a  manner  that  it  descends  into  the  gulf.  —  The  same  tradition  as- 
sumed, indeed,  under  different  hands,  a  different  local  character;  Hyginns  mentions  the 
.£tna,  in  Sicily,  as  the  mountain  where  Deucalion  grounded;  the  Phrygians  relate 
that  Anakos  (seep.  167)  prophesied  concerning  the  approaching  flood;  and  some 
coins  struck  under  the  emperor  SepUmius  Sevems,  and  some  of  his  successors  in 
Apamea,^  and  declared  genuine  by  all  authorities  in  numismatics,  represent  a  chest, 
or  ark,  floating  on  the  waves,  and  containing  a  man  and  a  woman.  On  the  ark  a  bird 
is  perched,  and  another  is  seen  approaching,  holding  a  twig  with  its  feet.  The  same 
human  pair  is  figured  on  the  dry  land,  with  up-lifted  hands;  and  on  several  of  those 
pieces  even  the  name  NO  (NQ),  is  clearly  visible.'— A  legend,  perhaps,  as  old  as  that 
of  Deucalion,  though  neither  so  far  spread,  nor  so  developed,  is  that  of  Ogyges,  who  is 
mostly  called  a  Boeotian  autochthon,  and  the  first  ruler  of  the  territory  of  Thebes, 
called  after  him  Ogygia.  In  his  time,  the  waters  of  the  Uke  Copais  are  said  to  have 
risen  in  so  unusual  a  degree,  that  they  at  last  covered  the  whole  surface  of  the  earth, 
and  that  Ogyges  himself  directed  his  vessel  on  the  waves  through  the  air.'— Even  the 


•  K&pval,  «  Uapva9a6c.  Herodotus,  do  not  mention  the  flood  of 

•  Or,  according  to  otiiers,  to  mount  Deucalion;  comp.^crodLii  II,  IS. 
-ffltna  (Hygim,),  or  Athos  {Serviui),  '  De  dea  Syr.  xii.  xiii. 

!  *''^*?5-  .  '  Which  was8umamedKi5«*r«5ff(nan), 

•  Ovtd,  Metam.  1. 182— 415 ;  see  Pindar,  '  See  Eckkel,  Doctr.  Num.  vet.  ui  32. 
Olymp.  ix.  87;  ^irisM,  Meteorol.  i.  14;  •  L.  A.  Seneca,  Qiiaest.  Natur.  ill. 
^ato,  De  Leg.  lu.,  miL',  Pausan,,  x.  6;  27—30;  Nonnus,  Dionys.  ill  96,  204;  vi. 
Hyam^  153;  Serv^  Buc.  vl  41 ;  ApoSod.,  206;  Ceneorin^  De  die  Nat.  xxi.;  Emeek 
BibLi.7;  but  it  may  be  remarked,  that  Pnep.  Evang.  x.  10;  Pauaan^  ix.  5t 
the  earlier  writers,  Homer,  Hesiod,  and  Apoilon.  Shod.  lu.  1177. 
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doTe  of  Noah  bears  an  analogy  to  the  dove  which  Dencalion  is  reported  to  have  dis* 
patched  from  his  ark,  which  returned  the  first  time,  thus  indicating  that  the  stores  of 
rain  were  not  yet  ezhansted,  but  which  did  not  come  back  the  second  time,  and 
thereby  gare  proof  that  the  skies  had  resnmed  their  usual  serenity J<^ 

4.  Ambbican  AMD  OTHK&  Traditioks. —  Humboldt"  found  the  tradition  of  a 
general  deluge  vividly  entertained  among  the  wild  races  peopling  the  regions  of  the 
Orinoco;  it  belongs  to  the  historical  reminiscences  of  almost  all  the  tribes  of  the 
Indians  of  the  North- American  lakes,  and  of  the  inhabitants  of  Tahiti;  but  the  legends 
of  the  Tamanacs  are  peculiarly  interesting.  They  relate  that  a  man  and  a  woman 
aayed  themselves  in  that  fearful  catastrophe;  they  took  refuge  on  a  high  mountain; 
and  when,  after  the  floods  had  subsided,  they  wished  to  re-people  the  earth,  they  cast 
behind  them,  over  their  heads,  the  fruits  of  the  Mauritia  palm-tree,  from  the  seeds  of 
which  men  and  women  were  produced.  The  analogy  to  the  Greek  myth  is  obvious. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  traditions  of  the  Peruvians,  Brazilians,  Mexicans,  Cubans,  and 
others,  are  so  evidently  traceable  to  the  Mosaic  narrative,  or  are  so  entirely  fabulous, 
that,  though  interesting  in  themselves,  they  do  not  contribute  to  illustrate  our  text  in 
any  material  way;"  whilst  the  allusions  found  in  the  sacred  books  of  the  Chinese  and 
Persians  are  too  indistinct,  or  unauthentic,  to  offer  any  clear  parallel;*^  and  the 
Egyptian  traditions  speak  only  of  repeated  calamities  inflicted  upon  the  earth  by  fire 
and  water.*^ 

It  is  unnecessary  to  observe,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  single  feature  in  the  Biblical 
account  which  is  not  discovered  in  one.  or  several  of  the  heathen  traditions.  And  the 
coincidences  are  not  limited  to  desultory  details;  they  extend  to  the  whole  outlines, 
and  the  very  tenor  and  spirit  of  the  narrative;  it  is  almost  everywhere  the  sin  of  man 
which  renders  the  determination  of  the  all-just  judge  irrevocable;  one  pious  man  is 
saved,  with  his  family,  to  form  the  nucleus  of  a  new  population;  an  ark  is  introduced, 
and  pairs  of  the  whole  animal  creation  are  collected;  birds  are  sent  out  to  ascertain 
the  condition  of  the  earth;  an  altar  is  built,  and  sacrifices  are  offered.  And  yet  it  is 
certain  that  none  of  these  accounts  are  derived  from  the  pages  of  the  Bible  ;*^  they 
are  independent  of  each  other;  their  differences  are  as  striking  and  characteristic  as 
their  analogies;  they  are  echoes  of  a  souud  which  had  long  vanished  away.  It  would 
be  miraculous  to  suppose  that  such  a  remarkable  concurrence  is  accidental;  the 
legends  of  the  Chaldeans  and  the  Mosaic  narrative,  bear  not  only  a  family  likeness, 
but  they  have  the  very  appearance  of  twins.  There  must  indisputably  have  been  a 
common  basis,  a  universal  source.  And  this  source  is  the  general  tradition  of  primi- 
tive generations.  The  harmony  between  all  these  accounts  is  an  undeniable  guarantee 
that  the  tradition  is  no  idle  invention;  a  fiction  is  individual,  not  universal;  that 
tradition  has,  therefore,  a  historical  foundation;  it  is  the  result  of  an  event  which 
really  happened  in  the  ages  of  the  childhood  of  mankind;  it  was  altered,  adorned,  and 
it  may  be  magnified,  by  the  dissemination;  it  was  tinctured  with  a  specifically  national 
colouring  by  the  different  nations;  it  borrowed  some  characteristic  traits  from  every 
cocntiy  in  which  it  was  diffused;  it  assumed  the  reflex  of  the  various  religious 

^  P/alorcA,  De  Sollert.  Animal.  §  13.  mann,  Mytholog.  i.  180,  et  »eq,;    Link, 

"  Views  of  Nature,  p.  147,  Bohn's  ed.  Urwek,  ii.  78,  tt  seq.i  BokUm^  Alt.  Ind., 

**  Compare  Clamgero,  Hist,  of  Mexico,  i.2l4;  ii.  296;  G.  Smith,  Sacred  Annals, 

ii.  6;   iv.  16, 17,  translated  by  StoUbere;  i.324 — 346;  Warcoi<r<,Doct.oftheDeluee. 

Asiatic    Researches,  iit  469;    PriauTx,  *•  We  reserve  a  complete  proof  of  this 

QnsesL  Mosaic,  p.  198 — ^200,  207,  208.  important  fact  for  a  ftitnre  opportunity, 

»  J)e9   Cruiyneg,  Chou-king,  p.  8,  9;  when  we  shall  discuss  the  general  ques- 

If^e,  DeRel.  Yet.  Per8.p.  171.  tion,  whether   the   literatures  of  other 

^  Ptato,  Timaeus;  Censor inu$,m  Cory's  eastern,  and  of  the  cJassical  nations,  have 

Fragments,  p.  323;  and  in  general  iZosen-  in  any  way  borrowed  firom,  or  are  in- 

fR£2&,  Moif^nland,  i  22—88;     Bntt-  debted  to,  the  Old  Testament. 
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•jstenu;  but  though  the  features  were  modified,  the  general  character  was  indettmct- 
ibie,  and  remained  strikingly  visible.  But  in  order  to  arrire  at  a  well-established 
result,  we  must  examine  the  testimony  of  geology,  a  science  which  stands  in  immo- 
diate  connection  with  our  subject.  We  return,  therefore,  once  more  to  that  rich  and 
interesting  field,  every  stone  of  which  is  a  silent  witness  qf  millenninms,  and  an 
eloquent  preceptor  of  wisdom. 

IL— GEOLOGICAL  CONSIDEBATIONS. 
Wb  shall,  in  the  precisest  form  possible,  state  the  results  of  modem  geology  bearing 
upon  the  question  of  a  universal  deluge,  about  1,600  years  after  the  birth  of  the  first 
human  pair. 

1.  The  surface  of  the  earth  is,  in  many  vast  tracts,  covered  with  accumulations  of 
8oil|  sand,  and  gravel;  they  have  no  connection  with  the  rock  formations  of  thefonaer 
ages;  and  are  generally  known  under  the  name  of  dUuvivm,  since  they  are  bdieved  to 
be  the  result  of  some  vast  flood.  But  these  aggregations  were  indisputably  prodoead 
by  many  currents  of  difftrent  force,  and  from  different  directions;  they  are  the  result 
of  different  ages,  and  are  all  of  a  ioceU  extent;  they  have,  in  some  cases,  been  washed 
sCWay  by  some  new  current;  they  are,  in  other  instances,  overlaid  by  more  recent  drifts; 
they  are  produced  by  the  long  action  of  the  floods  working  from  deep  waters,  by  cur- 
rents, eddies,  and  tides;  they  are,  in  fact,  nothing  but  a  part  of  the  ordinary  and  un- 
interrupted process  by  which  the  continents  have  gradually  formed  and  been  elevated 
during  unnumbered  ages. — There  is,  therefore,  no  probability  whatever  that  this  dilop 
vium  is  the  result  of  a  transitory  and  general  deluge. 

ti.  Cuvier,  indeed,  agreed  with  Deluc  and  Dobnien,  that  the  surface  of  our  globe 
underwent  a  great  and  sudden  revolution,  the  date  of  which  he  referred  to  a  period 
not  much  earlier  than  five  or  six  thousand  years  ago;  he  considered  the  depositt  of 
the  diluvium  and  alluvium,  as  the  completest  proof,  to  the  senses,  of  that  inundation  i 
though  he  was  convinced,  that  this  sudden  catastrophe  was  not  vnivermU  O&er 
geologisU  adopted  the  same  opinion;  they  identified  the  last  geological  revolution  with 
the  deluge  of  Genesis;  and  explained  all  phenomena  on  this  hypothesis.  But,  the 
most  distinguished  of  these  scholturs,  and  Buckland  foremost  among  them,  later  r^ 
tracted  this  opinion  as  absolutely  untenable,  and  as  perfectly  irreconcileable  with  obvious 
facts.'  A  temporary  deluge  could  never  have  produced  the  geological  changes  obsenr- 
able  in  the  superficial  deposits.  The  animals  whose  remains  have  been  discovered  in 
the  **  manunaliferous  crag,**  not  only  of  Great  Britain,  but  of  Northern  Siberia,  the 
eluphant,  the  rhinooeri,  the  hippopotamus,  the  hyenas  and  tigers,  cannot  hare  been 
transported  thither  by  the  Flood  from  the  intertropical  regions;  this  is  not  merely  im» 
probable  on  account  of  the  vast  distance  of  four  to  five  thousand  miles  which  separates 
those  respective  lands;  or  on  account  of  the  great  numbers  in  which  they  are  found  in 
the  same  localities;  or  on  account  of  the  remarkable  circumstance,  that  the sAsJ antlers 
of  the  great  Irish  elk,*  which  exceeded,  in  bulk  and  siie,  the  largest  horses,  and  mea- 
sured upwards  of  ten  feet  in  height,  occur  everywhere,  and  mostly  in  an  uninjured 
state,  together  with  the  bones  and  skeletons  of  that  aolmal:  but  it  is  rendered  tayostiMs 
by  the  facts,  that  they  are  extant  in  beds  of  various  ages;  and  still  more  by  the  obaer- 
vations  of  comparative  anatomy;  for,  the  latter  has  shown,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  thoeo 
northern  animals  were  very  widely  difierent,  in  their  internal  structure,  and  their  ex- 
ternal provisions,  from  the  same  species  now  living  in  the  southern  climes;  the  difierence 
is  greater  than  between  an  ass  and  a  horse,  or  between  the  dog  and  the  wolf;  and  it  ii 
certain  beyond  contradiction,  that  those  animals  lived  and  died  in  the  northern  countries 

'  Comp.  Cuviery  Discours  sur  les  R^vo-      Phillips,  Outlines  of  Miner,  and  QeoL, 
lations  de  la  Surface  du  Globe,  p.  1S8,U1.      p.  248. 
*  2?i4cAi<ifMfyReliqui»DiluviansB,p.237;  '  Megaceros  Hibemlcns. 
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in  which  their  remiuns  hare  been  foand. — ^It  la  known,  that  the  carern  of  Kirkdale,  in 
Yorkshire,  contains  the  bones  and  remains  of  twenty-four  species  of  animals,  from  tlie 
pigeon  and  the  mouse,  to  the  hyena,  the  hippopotamus,  and  rhinoceros.  But  the 
opening  of  the  caTcm  is  not  larger  than  four  feet;  the  huge  bones  cannot,  therefore, 
haye  been  washed  thither  by  the  tropical  wares;  they  are,  besides,  almost  all  of  them 
fpMwed,  and  show  the  clear  marks  of  teeth,  especially  of  hyenas,  which  in  that  haunt 
probably  deronred  their  prey.*— The  facts,  that  fossil  trees  hare  been  found  uninjured 
even  in  their  most  delicate  and  fragile  parts;  or  that  fishes  have  been  imbedded  in  al- 
most perfect  preservation,  and  the  familiar  cases  in  the  lias  formation  of  Lyme  Regis, 
do  not  prove,  that  the  rate  of  deposition  of  the  ancient  strata  was  almost  **  inconceivably 
rapid."  Those  fossils  were,  most  probably,  not  directly  imbedded  in  sedimentary  de- 
posit, but  in  consequence  of  a  sudden  revolution  either  aquatic  or  volcanic ;  the  deposit 
itself  may  have  been  developed,  ages  before,  in  an  exceedingly  slow  progress;  whilst 
the  trees  and  animals  were  suddenly  overtaken  and  crushed  by  the  new  strata  which 
covered,  and  partly  buried,  the  preceding  formations. 

a.  The  violent  irruptions  of  water,  and  the  up-heavings  proceeding  from  the  interior 
of  the  earth,  have  alternately,  and  an  indefinite  number  of  times,  immersed  and  elevated 
the  same  tract  of  land;  every  new  geological  period  is  marked  by  such  an  event;  the 
same  part  of  the  earth's  surface  was  more  than  once  sea  and  dry  land;  but  the  last 
Tevohition  of  this  kind  occurred  before  the  existence  of  man  on  earth ;  in  no  stratum 
of  the  earth,  not  even  the  very  highest  tertiary  beds,  have  remains  of  human  bodies 
or  of  human  works  been  discovered;  they  occur  only  in  the  loose  sand  and  gravel 
which  cover  the  surface.  It  has,  indeed,  been  alleged,  that  human  bones  have  been 
foand  in  earlier  rocks.*  But  those  instances  are  uncertain ;  and  have  been  declared  in- 
oondusive  by  almost  all  geological  authorities.  Man  was  called  into  being  after  the 
earth  had  carried  its  development  forward  to  its  present  state.  No  deluge  destroyed, 
therefore,  a  wicked  and  disobedient  race  of  men. 

^  The  Biblical  narrative  relates,  that  all  the  species  of  animals  were  preserved  by 
Noah,  an&  that  they  later  propagated  themselves;  it  implies,  that  the  deluge  was  no 
violent  convulsion  or  catastrophe,  that  it  did  not  change  the  aspect  of  nature;  although 
it  destroyed  the  living  beings  on  the  earth,  it  left  no  trace  of  its  existence  on  the  sur- 
£»oe  or  in  the  interior;  it  was  an  event  of  the  existing  creation;  the  vegetable  king^ 
dom  remained,  essentially,  nninjored ;  and  the  soil  was  soon  afterwards  fit  for  cnltU 
vatioD. 

An  attempt  has,  indeed,  been  made  to  represent  the  Deluge  as  an  event  of  the  greatest 
importance  for  the  geological  structure  of  the  earth.  For,  the  following  theory  has 
been  proposed  and  extensively  adopted.  The  primitive  rocks  were  formed  on  the  first 
day  of  Creation,  by  means  of  the  "  light,"  whidi  is  considered  equivalent  with  fre;* 
the  deposits  of  marine  animals  and  shell-fish  were  formed  during  the  1,650  years 
which  intervened  between  the  Creation  and  the  deluge;  but  ail  the  other  geological  revo- 
bUkms  and  layers  are  the  contequeneee  of  the  Flood  f  the  diflerent  formations  of  the 
stratified  rocks  of  inunense  thickness  and  veiy  great  variety  are  the  results  of  svcoesstM 
smaQer  amouUums^  both  volcanic  and  aquatic,  which  took  place  during  the  year  of  the 
delnge.^ — But  the  delnge  is,  in  no  part  of  the  Biblical  nanrative,  described  as  having 
been  attended  by  **  tremendous  convulsions,"  volcanic  eruptions,  electric  agencies,  or 
violent  np-heavings.  The  vegetable  and  animal  life  alone  was  destroyed  upon  the 
earth;  but  the  general  surface  of  the  latter  remained  unaltered;  and  a  very  short  time 
sufficed  to  restore,  in  every  respect,  the  former  order  of  things;  the  annihilation  of  the 

*  Compare  Hugh  AfiBer,  Testimony  of         *  See  p.  65. 

the  Bocks,  p.  312— 320.  '  See   Yowmg,   Script.  QecO.,  46—61; 

*  Sharon  Turner,  Sacred  Hist.,  L  385;       Ta^fler,  GeoL,  pp.  154, 155, 
W.  E.  Tayler,  Geology,  p.  79—83. 
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organic  creattures  did  not  materiallj  or  lastingly  affect  the  nature  of  the  inorganic  port 
of  oar  globe. 

Bat  the  theory  in  question  is  preposterous  in  a  geological  point  of  view  also.  For,  the 
fossil  remains  preserved  in  these  successive  stratifications  include  animals  which  had 
enjoyed  life  during  a  long  series  of  years;  they  contain  trees,  the  concentric  rings  of 
which  indicate  the  number  of  years  which  they  had  required  for  their  growth;  the 
chemical  causes,  together  with  the  "volcanic,  voltaic,  and  electric  action"  to  which 
those  marvellous  results  are  ascribed,  are  not  only  an  arbitrary  assumption  against  the 
clear  statements  of  the  text;  but  would  certainly  have  succeeded  eadi  other  in  sudi 
fearful  rapidity  and  violence,  that  the  preservation  of  Noah's  aric,  under  such  circum- 
stances, would  be  the  most  extraordinary  miracle  which  ever  suspended  the  course  of 
nature;  the  tertiary  layers  alone  are  irresistible  witnesses  of  their  slow  origin  and  their 
overwhelming  age,  and  overthrow  at  once  that  unnatural  and  artificial  edifice  which, 
prejudice  and  weakness  have  erected.  If  it  is  averred,  that  all  those  convulsions  were 
designedly  produced  by  the  immediate  direction  of  the  Divine  omnipotence,  we  are 
justified  to  ask,  what  was  the  end  and  the  use  of  those  awful  destructions?  Why  were 
myriads  of  majestic  animals  created,  only  to  be  annihilated  in  terrific  haste?  Why 
are  no  human  bones  found  in  the  lower  strata?  Noah  to<^  specimens  of  all  animals 
existing  in  his  time  into  the  ark,  for  the  express  purpose  of  securing  the  continuance 
of  their  species;  and  yet,  the  various  layers  enclose  many  species  which  are  at  present 
extinct:  for,  the  opinion,  that  they  ceased  to  exist  afker  the  Noachian  deluge,  is  equally 
against  the  tenor  of  the  Bible.  It  is,  therefore,  but  a  fEinciful  conception  to  suppose, 
that  the  continents  of  the  earth  were  depressed  to  the  depth  of  the  present  ocean's  bed; 
that,  after  the  deluge,  a  new  bed  was  sunk  for  the  ocean;  whilst  the  former  bed 
of  the  sea,  either  wholly  or  partially,  constitutes  the  present  continents  and  islands. 
The  Noachian  flood  was  intended  to  annihilate  the  human  race,  not  to  mark  a 
new  epoch  in  the  geological  history  of  our  planet  All  those  coigectures  are  merely  In- 
vented in  order  to  prove,  at  all  hazards,  a  preconceived  opinion,  both  against  the  dear 
words  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  facts  of  the  positive  sciences.  —  It  is  paiilful  to  see 
how  even  sober  minds  throw  themselves  into  a  hopeless  struggle;  they  attempt  to  com- 
bine what  judgment  and  reason  will  never  be  able  to  unite;  tbey  will  not  consent  to 
yield,  even  if  concession  after  concession  should  be  wrested  from  them;  they  prefer 
to  defy  reason  with  narrow-minded  obstinacy;  and  weave  a  tissue  of  contradictkms, 
alike  incapable  to  support  the  truth  of  religion,  and  to  elevate  the  dignity  of  science. 

ft.  The  older  lateral  cones  of  Mount  JE/tnh  are,  afier  a  moderate  computation,  at  least 
twelve  thousand  years  old;  they  are  composed  of  the  ordinary  incoherent  materials; 
and  yet,  they  show  in  no  part  marks  of  denudation;  they  retain  in  integrity  their 
original  shape;  a  devastating  deluge  cannot,  therefore,  have  passed  over  them  withm 
that  period. 

••  In  the  centre  of  France,  in  the  provinces  of  Auvergne  and  Languedoc,  are  still 
the  remams  of  several  hundred  volcanic  hills  and  mountains.  The  craters,  some  of 
which  are  higher  than  that  of  the  Vesuvius,  ejected  immense  masses  of  lava  to  the 
heights  of  fifty,  one  hundred,  and  many  more  feet,  and  spreading  over  many  miles  of 
area.  Distant  periods  separate  the  diflltBrent  eruptions.  Distinct  mineral  formations, 
and  an  abundance  of  petrified  vegetable  and  animal  life,  bespeak  an  epoch  far  anterior 
to  the  present  condition  of  our  planet  And  yet,  since  these  volcanoes  ceased  to  flow, 
rivers  have  worked  their  way  through  that  vast  depth  of  lava;  they  have  penetrated 
through  basalt  rocks  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  height,  and  have  even  considerably 
entered  into  the  granite  rocks  beneath.  The  time  required  for  such  operation  is  im* 
measurably  slow.  Centuries  are  required  to  mark  the  least  perceptible  progress.  The 
whole  period  which  was  necessary  for  the  rivers  to  overcome  that  hard  and  compact  mass. 
Is  large  almost  beyond  the  conception  of  man;  all  our  measures  of  chronology  are  insof- 
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ftcfent;  and  the  mind  stands  amazed  at  the  notion  of  eternal  time.  That  extraordinary 
region  contains  rocks,  consisting  of  laminated  formations  of  siliceous  deposits;  one  of  the 
rocks  is  sixty  feet  in  thickness;  and  a  moderate  calculation  shows,  that  at  least  18,000 
▼ears  were  required  to  produce  that  single  pile.  All  these  formations,  therefore,  are 
far  more  remote  than  the  date  of  the  Noachian  flood;  they  show  not  the  slightest  trace 
of  haring  been  affected  or  disturbed  by  any  general  deluge;  their  progress  has  been 
alow,  but  uninterrupted;  eren  the  pumice-stone,  and  other  loose  and  light  substances, 
with  which  many  of  those  hills  and  the  cones  of  the  Yolcanic  craters  are  covered,  and 
which  would  have  been  washed  away  by  the  action  of  a  flood,  hare  remained  entirely 
untouched.' 

Geological  evidence  denies,  therefore,  the  possibility  of  a  universal  deluge,  both  in 
general,  and  especially  within  the  last  five  thousand  years.  But  we  have  seen  above, 
that  an  historical  tradition  must  necessarily  be  acknowledged  as  the  basis  of  our  nar- 
rative; the  unanimity  in  the  legends  of  the  most  different  nations  demands  that  suppo- 
sition; and  we  do  not  see  that  geology  excludes  it.  Though  human  bones  have  not 
been  excavated  in  the  stratified  beds,  those  which  occur  in  the  alluvial  sands  are  suffi- 
cient to  show  the  possibility  of  a  revolution  on  the  earth's  surface  during  the  existence 
of  man.  It  is  in  no  way  improbable  to  conjecture,  that  within  the  limited  number  of 
millenniums  during  which  man  inhabits  the  earth,  its  surface  suffered  one  of  those 
changes  which  have,  in  former  periods,  been  repeated  innumerable  times,  and  which 
are  imperceptibly  preparing  themselves  in  the  silent  womb  of  time.  A  local  deluge 
may  have  swept  away  the  inhabitants  of  a  large  district;  this  territory  was,  perhaps, 
believed  to  have  been  the  only  one  yet  peopled  on  the  surface  of  the  globe;  a  few  only 
survived;  and  the  persons  so  providentially  delivered  from  a  general  ruin  preserved 
the  memory  of  the  event,  which  the  innate  religious  sentiment  of  man  soon  ennobled 
with  higher  motives,  and  rendered  subservient  to  fruitful  lessons  of  virtue  and 
morality. 

But  in  advocating  the  originally  local  character  of  the  tradition,  we  are  far  from 
maintaining  that  the  Bible  represents  it  as  such.  Some  interpreters  have,  indeed, 
forced  the  Hebrew  narrative  into  this  meaning.  They  have  thereby  violated  all  the 
rules  of  a  sound  philology.  They  have  distorted  the  spirit  of  the  lang^ge,  and  dis- 
regarded the  dictates  of  common  sense.  It  is  impossible  to  read  the  narrative  of  our 
chapter  without  being  irresistibly  impressed  that  the  whole  earth  was  destined  for 
destruction.  This  is  so  evident  throughout  the  whole  of  the  description,  that  it  is  un« 
necessary  to  adduce  single  instances.  Such  expressions  as,  '*  aU  the  mountains  were 
covered  by  the  floods,"'  are  asserted  to  mean  a  great  part  of  them.  But  all  the  pas* 
sages  which  have  been  collected  to  prove  that  application  of  the  term  all  in  Hebrew, 
are  far  from  being  conclusive  analogies  (see  notes  on  Exod.  ix.  6,  and  x.  5).  In  our 
case  the  universality  does  not  lie  in  the  words  merely,  but  in  the  tenor  of  the  whole 
narrative.  AU  flesh  had  corrupted  its  way  before  the  Lord  upon  the  earth  (vi.  12); 
therefore  the  whole  human  race  was  to  be  destroyed  with  the  earth  (vi.  18).  We  need 
not  even  urge  the  reasons  adduced  by  others,  that  if  the  flood  had  been  local,  it  would 
have  been  unnecessary  to  encumber  the  ark  with  birds  so  widely  diffused  as  the  raven 
and  the  dove;  or  that,  if  the  waters  rose  fifteen  cubits  above  the  highest  mountains  of 
tiie  then  inhabited  countries,  their  level  would  have  been  sufficient  to  give  universality 
to  the  deluge.    These  arguments,  whether  borne  out  by  the  natural  sciences  or  not,  are 

■  Ck)mp.  Cuvier,  Discours  sur  Ics  Revo-  Massachusetts,  p.  148,  et  seq, ;    W.  J.  Ha' 

Intions  de la  Surface  du  Globe;  Buekland^  milton,  Tour  in  Asia  Minor,  ii.S86;  Lyett, 

Keliquie  Diluvianae  ;    and  Bridgewater  Principli^sof  Geolopy,  iv.2l9; /V«  ^'»''*» 

Treatise;  De  la  Beche,  Geological  Manual,  Geol.  and  Script.,  p.90— 149 ;  Hugh  Miller, 

pA72,etaeq,;  Murchison,  Silurian  System,  Testimony  of  the  Rocks,  p. 806— 360, 

ohapt.  xxxri.;     HUchcoch,    Geology    of  «  yiL  19;  Dnnn  73. 
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nnneoessarj.  The  text  admits  of  no  other  aeceptation,  bnt  a  nBiTersal  flood.  It  if 
difficult  to  know  to  what  extent  the  earth  was  at  the  time  of  the  dehige  inhabited  bj 
man;  whether  the  p<H>alation  was  limited,  and  whether  the  prevailing  Tiolence  and 
warfare  had  inoessantlj  tended  to  diminish  it.  The  text  speaks  of  the  wbol€  earth, 
and  of  an  creation.  It  evidently  pre-snpposes  that  the  whole  of  its  snrfiMse  was 
peopled  hy  hnman  beings;  for  Qtod  intended  to  destroy  the  whole  earth  on  aoeonnt 
of  man's  iniquity.  The  supposition  of  the  local  character  of  the  Noachian  deluge,  is 
analogous  to  the  preposterous  assertion,  that  the  first  chapters  of  Genesis  do  not  treat 
of  the  creation  of  heaven  and  earth,  but  of  the  formation  of  some  limited  district  by 
an  internal  convulsion  of  our  planet.  Thus  the  Creation  and  the  deluge  would  belong 
to  almost  the  same  class  of  geological  events;  for  the  submergence  of  the  dry  land, 
and  the  rise  of  the  floods,  stand  in  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect;  a  creation  and  a 
deluge  are  inseparable  occurrences.  NoUiing  but  utter  perplexity  could  have  brought 
intelligent  minds  to  maintain  soch  untenable  viewa  For  we  find  among  its  supporters 
a  MaHhew  Poole,  a  Stiliingfleet,  and  a  Le  Qere;  and  J.  Fye  Smith,  Hitchcock,  Hugh 
Miller,  and  others,  have  followed  in  thsix  deceptive  traces.'  It  required,  on  the  part  of 
the  advocates  of  a  local  deluge,  but  one  hazardous  step  more,  actually  to  assign  for 
it  a  precise  region,  either  in  the  southern  part  of  Western  Asia,  or  in  the  plains  of 
Armenia,'  or  in  a  **  trench-like  strip  of  country  that  communicated  between  the 
Caspian  and  the  Gulf  of  Finland."' — ^We  deem  it  necessary  to  add  that,  akbough  we 
think  local  revolutions,  at  some  remote  period  of  man's  past  history,  not  impossible,  tha 
Bible  do^  not  speak  of  a  depressum  of  the  land^  but  of  the  rwM^  ^  the  floods  tJxfn 
their  usual  and  normal  level;  for  it  is  a  conmion  error,  not  only  to  defend  that 
opinion,  but  to  go  still  farther,  and  to  assert  that,  by  the  deluge  the  eea  aa^d  the  land 
changed  places,  so  that  the  old  land  became  ocean,  and  vice  vered,  and  to  impute  to 
this  circumstance  the  impossibility  of  identifying  the  rivers,  and  of  aseertaining 
the  idte  of  Paradise,  and  of  discovering  the  remains  of  the  perished  race  of  men. 
Nothing  is  more  clearly  opposed  to  the  Scriptural  narrative  than  these  groundless 
suppositions.^ 

The  question  then  stands  thus:  Geology  teaches  the  impossibility  of  a  nnlTersal 
deluge  since  the  last  6,000  years,  but  does  not  exclude  a  partial  destruction  of  the 
earth's  surfoce  within  that  period.  The  Biblical  text,  on  the  other  hand,  demands  the 
supposition  of  a  universal  deluge,  and  absolutely  excludes  a  partial  flood.  How  is 
this  difficulty  to  be  reconciled?  The  only  solution  possible  is  by  consistently  canymg 
out  the  principle  of  Biblical  interpretation,  which  has  hitherto  guided  us.  We 
acknowledge  the  historical  connection  between  the  Hebrews  and  the  other  eastern 
nations.  We  admit  an  analogy  between  the  writings  of  the  former  and  the  traditions  of 
the  latter;  but  we  distinguish  between  the  form  and  the  spirit;  between  the  materials  and 
the  ideas,  for  the  embodiment  of  which  they  were  employed.  The  Old  Testament  does 
not  show  the  ancient  Hebrews  as  superior  to  their  contemporaries  in  secular  knowledge. 
They  were  not  above  them  in  the  physical  sciences;  they  shared,  in  positive  learning, 
nearly  all  their  notions,  and  a  great  portion  of  their  errors.  But  they  snrpMsed 
them  infinitely  in  religious  contemplation;  they  alone  shook  off  the  fetters  of  super- 
stition; they  conquered  idolatry,  and  rose  to  the  purest  notions  concm'ning  the  attri- 
butes of  Gk>d  and  the  duties  of  man.  The  religious  lessons,  therefore,  whidi  tbe 
history  of  the  Noachian  deluge  discloses,  are  its  chief  value,  and  form  its  on^ 
remarkable  difference  from  the  many  similar  traditions  of  ancient  tribes;  and 
they  are  by  no  means  affected  by  the  question,  whether  the  deluge  was  partial 
or  universal.      The  Biblical  narrative  is  based  upon  a  historical  fact.      But  this 

■  Comp.Geol.  and  Script.,  p.  264— 283;  *  Ilvgh  Miller,  Test,  of  the   Bocks, 

Testim.  of  the  Bocks,  p.  288— 35a  p.  375. 

'  Hamilton.  *  See  p.  208. 
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feet  WW,  in  the  course  of  time,  amplified  and  adorned,  till  it  was,  in  the  period  of  the 
author  of  the  Pentateuch,  generally  angmented  into  a  nniTcraal  flood;  he  employed 
the  materials  in  the  form  in  which  they  had  become  the  common  legendaty  property 
of  nations;  but,  with  his  nsnal  wisdom  and  comprehensiveness  of  mind,  he  worked 
them  out  into  a  powerful  link  of  his  grand  religious  system ;  they  became,  m  his  himd, 
the  foundation  of  a  new  corenant  between  God  and  man. 

m.— GfiNBRAL  DIFFICULTIES 
But  the  literal  interpretation  of  the  Biblical  narrative  presents  other  and  great  diflfcul- 
ties,  which  have  not  been  urged  by  sceptics  alone;  nor  are  they  of  recent  date;  they 
have,  at  a  very  early  period,  been  acknowledged,  not  without  anxiety  and  sorrow,  by 
strong  pillars  of  the  Church;  they  have  sometimes  been  argued  away  by  every  effort 
of  pious  ingenuity,  but  diey  hare  as  frequently  been  abandoned  as  insolvable  mys- 
teries.   We  shall  mention  the  chief  of  those  difficulties. 

1.  The  waters  are  represented  to  have  covered  the  earth  to  the  height  of  fifteen  cubits 
above  the  tops  of  the  mountains  (vii.  20;  viii.  5).  This  would  require,  at  least,  eight 
times  the  aggregate  quantity  of  water  contained  in  all  the  seas  and  oceans  of  the  earth. 
But  the  rain  can,  even  if  the  clouds  at  once  discharge  all  their  stores,  cause  a  water-sheet 
of  only  a  few  inches  in  thickness;  and  the  sea  might  spread  its  floods  over  the  earth, 
but  it  does  not  thereby  increase  the  actual  amount  of  water.  It  has,  indeed,  been 
replied  to  this  objection,  that  the  water  of  the  oceans,  even  independently  of  the  rain, 
was  sufficient  to  immerse  the  highest  mountains;  for  it  is  said  that  the  antediluvian 
peaks  were  not  by  far  so  high  as  those  of  the  present  era,  and  that  the  tremendous 
convulsions  of  the  deluge  were  the  originating  causes  of  the  highest  mountains,  as 
the  Cfaimborazo,  Hecla,  and  the  Himalayan  range.  But  the  total  erroneousness  of  this 
opinion  has  above  been  proved.* 

9.  The  sudden  addition  of  so  great  a  mass  of  water  would  materially  change  the 
action  of  gravity  upon  the  earth ;  the  nutation  of  the  axis  would  be  varied ;  and  not 
only  the  orbit  of  our  planet,  but  the  whole  solar  system  must  be  deranged. 

3.  The  ark  was  to  contain  one  pair  of  every  species  of  unclean  animals,  and  seven 
jam  of  every  clean  species.  Now  there  are  idready  known  upwards  of  1,600  species 
of  Mammalia,  6,200  of  birds,  600  of  reptiles,  5,000  of  conchylia,  besides  the  almost 
endless  number  of  insects,  vermes,  and  infusoria.*  The  ark,  though  of  large  dimen- 
sions, even  granted  that  Koah  was  able  to  build  it,  and  that  the  animals  did  not 
multiply  during  the  deluge,  was  far  from  being  capacious  enough  to  receive  all  those 
creatures,  togedier  with  the  enormous  quantity  of  food  necessary  for  the  extent  of  a 
whole  year.''  It  has  been  maintained,  that  the  Biblical  text  speaks  only  of  a  limited 
number  of  lueful  and  domesticated  animals,  which  lived  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Noah,  or  in  the  small  district  then  inhabited  by  man.  But  this  assertion  forms  a  part 
of  that  unwarranted  opinion  concerning  a  local  deluge,  which  we  have  above 
attempted  to  refute. 

4.  Most  animals  can  live  in  a  certain  zone  only;  they  perish  if  suddenly  transported 
into  an  ungenial  climate.  It  would  imply  a  perversion  of  ail  laws  of  physiology,  to 
suppose  that  the  thousands  of  animals  coming  from  remote  regions,  eould  be  pre* 
served  in  the  ark  without  injury  to  life  or  vigour.  Many  of  the  insects  have  no  wings ^ 
many  Hve  but  a  few  days,  or  even  a  fbw  hours  after  they  have  obtained  their  wings;  it  is 
beyond  our  comprehension  how  they  could,  afler  the  flood,  have  reached  the  distant 
cfime  suitable  to  their  existence.  The  original  centres  of  distribution  were  necessarily 
more  than  one,  since  every  great  continent  has  its  own  pecuHar  fimna,  which  occupied 

*  pp.  208, 210.  dimensions  of  the  Ark  in  Hugh  MiPtf^$ 

*  Comp.  Johnston,  Physical  Atlas,  1 856.      Testim.  of  the  Rocks,  p.  320-— a22. 
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the  circles  round  those  centres  in  ages  long  anterior  to  the  delage.*  But  the  miracles 
reqaired  to  produce  all  those  wonderful  effects  are  a  gratuitous  supposition. 

ft.  It  is  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  to  understand  how  the  laiige  qnantUj  of  meat 
necessary  for  the  subsistence  of  so  many  flesh-eafing  animals  could  be  preserred  for  a 
twelvemonth.  To  obyiate  this  objection,  another  miracle  has  been  iuTcnted  on  which  the 
Bible  is  perfectly  silent,  namely,  that  those  animals,  during  this  time,  entirely  changed 
their  nature,  and  were  satisfied  with  vegetable  food.  But  even  the  herbivorous  animals, 
in  many  instances,  live  only  on  a  restricted  number  of  plants,  which  again  occur  only 
in  limited,  and  often  remote  localities. 

•.  A  very  great  part  of  the  fishes,  which  are  never  mentioned  in  our  narrative, 
becaase  they  were  believed  to  have  remained  uniigured  by  the  deluge,  could  not  live 
in  the  water,  the  nature  of  which  was  so  materially  altered  by  the  enormous  mixture 
of  rain  and  sea-floods.  Salt  water,  if  suddenly  introduced  into  fresh,  destroys  the 
inhabitants  of  the  latter,  and  many  of  the  marine  fishes  and  moUusks  can  only  live  in 
salt  water.  It  has  been  conjectured,  that  the  spawn  of  the  fishes  might  have  been 
preserved  even  if  the  living  individuals  perished;  but  the  spawn  would,  in  a  universal 
deluge,  have  lost  its  vitality,  or  have  been  developed  into  fishes  long  before  the  expi- 
ration of  the  year;  so  that  these  individuals  also  would  have  perished.* 

V.  There  are  trees  still  existing  older  than  the  date  of  the  Noachian  deluge.'  If 
they  had  been  submersed  in  water,  they  would  scarcely,  even  had  they  outlived  that 
catastrophe,  have  maintained  the  strength  necessary  to  carry  their  existence 
through  so  many  millenniums.  Of  the  hundred  thousand  species  of  known  plants, 
very  few  would  survive  submersion  for  a  whole  year;  at  least  three-fourths  of  them 
would  necessarily  have  perished  in  a  universal  deluge.  It  is  agreed  by  all  botanical 
authorities,  that  though  partial  inundations  of  rivers  do  not  long  or  materially  change 
the  vegetation  of  a  region,  the  infusion  of  great  quantities  of  salt-water  destroys  it 
entirely  for  long  periods.^  But  the  earth  produced  the  olive-tree  and  the  vine  imme- 
diately after  the  cessation  of  the  deluge. 

We  have  faithfully  stated  some  of  the  obvious  difficulties,  omitting  the  great  nunber 
of  minor  objections  which  have  been  raised  from  the  time  of  Origen;  we  search  after 
(ruth,  and  are  determined  to  examine  without  prejudice.  We  now  entreat  our  readers 
to  weigh  calmly  the  arguments  and  facts  here  produced;  the  general  tradition  of  all 
nations  guarantees  the  historical  character  of  a  deluge,  but  geology  denies  its  univer- 
sality;  this  circumstance,  added  to  the  combined  weight  of  the  internal  and  unanswer- 
able discrepancies,  makes  it  manifest  that  the  Biblical  narrative,  with  regard  to  the 
facts,  is  to  be  estimated  like  other  analogous  traditions  of  the  ancient  writers;  though 
the  reUgious  truths  which  it  contains,  belong  to  the  most  important  parts  of  the  Biblical 
canon. 

This  will  be  still  more  obvious,  if  we  review  some  of  the  theories  which  have  been 
proposed  for  the  justification  of  the  Biblical  account  of  the  Noachian  deluge.  It  has 
been  asserted,  that  the  earth  once  approached  another  heavenly  body  so  near  that  it 
lost  a  great  portion  of  its  atmosphere  by  the  attraction  of  the  latter;  the  consequence 
was  a  diminished  degree  of  heat,  so  that  the  drcumpolar  ice  extended  far  into  the  tem- 
perate cone;  a  greater  evaporation,  and  the  more  frequent  fall  of  rain,  naturally  ensued; 
a  change  to  a  higher  temperature  produced  a  sudden  thaw;  a  large  quantity  of  water 
was  set  free;  the  polar  floods  moved  towards  the  equator,  and  a  large  inundation  fol- 
lowed of  necessity.  This  theory  is  deemed  sufficient  to  account  for  the  remains  of 
the  huge  **  antediluvian"  animals  in  Siberia  and  elsewhere,  for  the  present  lower  degree 
of  heat  on  the  earth,  the  greater  frequency  of  rain,  and  the  sliorter  duration  of  human 

'  Hugh  Miller,  p.  33 1—337.  *  Candolle,  G^ogr.  Botanique  Baison- 
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life. —  This  is  considered  to  be  an  illustration  of  the  Biblical  narrative  of  the  deluge  I 
It  explains  none  of  all  the  diflScnlties  which  have  been  enamerated,  and  adds  a  great 
namber  of  others  of  equal  weight. — The  violent  flnctoations  of  temperature  are  in  op- 
position both  to  experience,  and  to  the  probable  theory  of  the  gradual  and  regular  refri- 
geration of  our  planet;  nor  is  it  possible  to  understand  a  law  which  would  set  limits  to 
the  abnormal  process  supposed.  How  was  Noah  alone  saved?  How  could  the  animals 
survive?  The  rain  is  represented  as  a  secondary  cause  only;  and  where  does  the  text 
allude  to  the  fictitious  primary  cause  of  the  approximation  of  the  earth  to  another  star? 
— Others,  also,  have  traced  the  theory  of  the  deluge  to  purely  pbjrsical  causes,  but  have 
thereby,  at  the  best,  proved  some  poisibU  occurrences,  without  in  the  least  illustrating 
or  explaining  our  text;*  they  have,  for  instance,  asserted  a  change  in  the  direction  of 
the  terrestrial  axis;  the  approach  of  a  great  comet  to  the  earth;  the  fall  of  immense 
meteoric  bodies  on  our  planet,  together  with  the  immersion  of  a  large  continent,  and 
the  contemporary  action  of  mighty  volcanic  concussions. — Buttmann  considered  our 
narrative  to  be  of  Egyptian  origin;  he  believed,  that  a  hieroglyphic  picture  represented 
Xisuthrus,  or  the  deity  of  Sinus,  at  the  approach  of  the  inundation  of  the  Nile,  enter- 
ing a  vessel  with  his  family  and  cattle,  and  exhorting  the  people  of  the  country  to  do 
the  same;  and  that  this  picture  was  later  interpreted  as  a  historical  event*  Let  every 
reader  decide  what  degree  of  soundness  and  probability  can  be  awarded  to  this  phan- 
tastical  conjecture. — These  opinions  may  suffice  as  specimens. 

Some  modem  critics  have  started  the  supposition,  that  the  Mosaic  history  of  the 
flood  is,  in  fact,  nothing  more  than  a  copy  of  the  annual  inundations  of  certain  rivers, 
but  magnified  in  an  extraordinary  degree.  This  novel  opinion,  first  stated  by  Volney 
and  Buttmann,  by  Bosenmuller,  Schumann,  and  Credner,  was  more  fully  developed  by 
Bohlen;  it  was  adopted,  as  a  whole,  by  Tnch;  and  was,  by  many,  hailed  as  the  true 
solution  of  all  difficulties  concerning  the  deluge.  It  is  maintained,  that  Homer  and 
Hesiod  do  not  mention  general  floods,  simply  because  Asia  Minor  contains  no  inun- 
dating rivers;  and  that,  from  similar  reasons,  Sanchoniathon  and  the  Persian  writers 
omit  them;  it  is  added,  that  in  Media,  which  was  considered  as  the  original  locality  of 
our  event,  the  winter  begins  in  October  with  violent  showers  of  rain,  which  last  some- 
times forty  days,  and  often  even  eight  weeks;  that,  at  the  same  time,  the  snow  melts 
on  the  Armenian  mountains;  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris  are  suddenly  swelled,  not 
nnfrequently  cover  the  whole  area  of  Mesopotamia,  cause  great  destruction  of  property, 
and  render  a  great  number  of  canals  necessary :  after  these  torrents  of  rain,  the  time  of 
sowing  commences,  and  the  com  ripens  at  the  end  of  March.  All  this  is  asserted  to 
be  contained  in  the  Biblical  account  of  the  deluge;  for,  on  the  seventeenth  day  of  the 
second  month,'  the  rain  commenced;^  it  continued  forty  days  and  forty  nights;  the  flood 
lasted  150  days,*  or  five  months  of  thirty  days  each,  to  the  month  of  Nisan,  when  the 
**  later  rain"  generally  occurs;  and  it  was  finished  on  the  27th  day  of  the  second  month; 
00  that  it  comprised,  in  all,  a  full  solar  year  of  865  days,  namely,  seven  months  of 
thurty,  and  five  of  thirty-one  days.  To  crown  this  theory,  it  is  added,  that,  in  Baby- 
lon, Nabonassar  introduced  the  solar  year  in  B.a  747,  but  that  Mesopotamia  was 
unknown  to  the  Hebrews  before  the  exile;  and  that,  therefore,  this  part  of  the  Penta- 
teuch cannot  have  been  written  before  that  time.  But  a  few  remarks  will  suffice  to 
abaw  the  utter  groundlessness  of  this  opinion,  and  the  fallacy  of  its  con<dusions. — 
1.  The  Hebrew  year  begins,  in  no  part  of  the  Bible,  with  Tishri;  Nisan  is  everywhere 
the  first,  and  Tkhri  the  seventh  month;  only  after  the  adoption  of  the  Chaldean  oalen^ 
dar,  Tishri  was  the  beginning  of  the  year;  and  the  second  Book  of  the  Maccabees 


»  Comp.  Picoty  Museum  Hag.,i.  165;  •  Mytholog.,  i.  180,  e<  «eg. 

Schubert^  Gesch.  der  Natur,  i.  551 ;   A.  i  Marheshvan,  713  or  October. 

Wagner,  Qesch.  der  Urwelt,  p.  530.  •  \'ii.  1 1.  •  vii.  24. 
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(B.a  180^  is  (he  earliest  work  extant  in  which  it  is  so  coasidered.'  Although  it  wm 
only  at  the  exodus  from  Egypt  that  the  spring  was  ftppointed  as  the  oonunenceineat 
of  the  year,  the  Book  of  Genesis  already  adopts  the  same  chronology,  as  the  only  one 
familiar  to  the  anUior  of  Ihe  Pentateueh,  and  to  his  o(»temporary  readers.— Eyob 
Tuch,  who  gives  his  full  assent  to  Bohlen's  view,  is,  by  his  aatoral  good  sense,  ooin- 
pelled  to  aclgiowledge  these  historical  facts,  and,  therefore,  to  modify  the  entire  calca* 
lation  <^  his  predecessor.  But,  if  the  year  begins  with  Nisan,  the  whole  analogy  with 
tlie  annual  inundation  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  is  destn^ed;  for,  the  second  month* 
when  the  rain  of  the  flood  b^an,  correaponds  with  April  and  Hay,  the  most  beantifal 
port  of  the  year,  when  the  sky  snailes  in  unolouded  serenity,  and  the  sommer  unfolds 
its  brightest  treasures.  It  did  not  escape  Bohlen's  sagacity,  that  the  supposition  of 
Nisan  as  the  beginning  of  the  year  is  ftunX  to  his  theory;  he  eadeavoored,  therefore, 
with  ail  his  eloquence  and  ingenuity,  to  establish  the  claims  of  Tishri  as  the  first 
Biblical  month.  But  he  could  not  but  fail.  The  facts  speak  wi&h  indisputable  decisioB. 
It  is,  therefore,  but  an  unimportant  coincidence,  that  the  eighth  month,  713,  has  some 
resemblance  in  sound,  and  is  connected  in  etymology,  with  7130;  and  the  anthority  of 
Josephus,  who  calls  Marlieshvan  the  month  in  which  the  flood  began,  is  insufficient 
against  the  Scriptural  evidence;  and  that  coincidence  is  necessarily  disregarded  by 
those  who  urge*  that  the  inundations  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  are  more  general  in 
March  and  April  than  in  October  and  November.  —  2.  The  dates  iatroduced  in  o«r 
narrative  are  by  no  means  distinct  enough  to  prove  a  year  of  exactly  365  days.  The 
only  accurate  numbers  are:  on  the  17th  day  of  the  second  month  the  flood  began;*  the 
rain  lasted  40  days;'  the  waters  rose  altogether  1.50  days;^  on  the  first  day  of  the 
tenth  month,  they  had  decreased  so  far  as  to  make  the  tops  of  the  mountains  Yisiblei 
they  were  almost  dried  up  on  the  first  day  of  the  first  moBth,  and  Noah  left  the  ark  on 
Ihe  27th  day  of  the  second  month.*  But,  how  many  days  elapsed  till  the  peaks  of  the 
mountains  re-appeared  f  and  how  many  days  intervened  from  this  time  lo  the  first  day 
of  the  first  month?  The  text  does  not  inform  us  on  these  points t  ooajectnre  seised, 
therefore,  this  space  as  its  own.  Nothing  but  the  tenacions  desire  of  upholding  a  pre* 
conceived  theory  could  dictate  the  assertion,  that  our  text  describes  a  year  of  jostaeveii 
months  of  30,  and  of  five  of  81  days.  So  fur,  indeed,  is  this  from  being  ceitain,  that 
Credner,  who  is  favourable  to  this  opinion,  finds,  in  our  narrative,  the  mythic  year  of 
360  days,  or  of  twelve  equal  months  of  30  days;'  that  Tiele  calculates  a  hmar  leap* 
year  of  334  days;  and  that  many  other  imaginary  numbers  have  been  deduced.^ — 
But,  9.«  even  granted,  that  36$  days  could  be  proved  as  the  whole  daration  of  the  de> 
luge,  the  text  would  compel  us  to  suppose  the  lunar,  not  the  solar,  year.  For,  the  flood 
began  on  the  tevenietnih  day  of  the  second  month,  and  its  effects  had  entirely  vanished 
on  the  Mven  and  twentieth  day  of  the  second  month  in  the  succeeding  year.  Itwoold, 
hencew  follow,  that  the  time  from  the  seventeenth  to  the  eevetUeenth,  that  is,  a  compleCa 
year,  comprised  355  days;  and  that,  therefore,  the  chronology  on  which  the  histoiy  of 
the  deluge  is  based,  is  the  ordinary  lunar  year.  This  was  so  vividly  felt  by  ancient  and 
modem  interpreters,  that  they  considered  the  statement  of  the  twent^-eeveiUh*  as  a 
mistake,  and  altered  it  into  the  number  seventeen',  and  the  Septnagint  and  Josephna 
pUce  the  beginning  of  the  flood  at  the  twentjf'seveHih  day  of  the  month.*  But  it  ia 
unnecessary  to  add,  that  these  oorrections  are  indefensible;  that,  al though  the  lunar 
year,  which  was  in  exclusive  use  among  the  Hebrews  during  the  Biblical  times,  has 
855  days,  the  duration  of  the  flood  was  believed  to  have  been  365  days;  and  we  caa 

r     "  11.  ■  ■ 

>  See  our  note  on  Ezod.  xii.  2.  ^  Comp.  Bengek  Ordo  tempor.,  p.  46. 
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as  little  find  an  astrolo£;ical  element  here  as  in  Enoch's  Ufe  of  365  days.  It  is,  how- 
ever, not  impossible,  that  the  Hebrews  were,  at  an  early  period,  acquainted  with  the 
solar  year  of  365  days,  which  was  in  use  among  the  Egyptians,*^  and  which  the  agri- 
citltiiral  character  of  their  chief  festivals  compelled  them  to  take  into  aeoant  But  the 
week  of  seven  days,  on  which  even  the  history  of  Creation  is  based,  predominates  through- 
out the  narrative  of  the  deluge.*''-4.  The  theory  of  Bohlen  would,  at  the  best,  only  ex- 
plain the  Hebrew  account  of  the  flood;  it  is  extravagant  and  absurd  to  imagine,  that 
all  the  various  tribes  throughout  the  ancient  world  shaped  their  traditions  concerning 
a  deluge  after  annual  inundations  of  a  principal  river  in  their  respective  territory; 
this  would  suppose  a  coincidence  against  all  analogy  and  almost  possibility;  it  would 
ascribe  to  the  most  different  nations  the  same  manner  of  observation,  and  the  very  same 
general  application  of  a  limited  physical  phenomenon. 

Not  the  regularly  recurring  inundations  of  rivers,  but  one  great  geological  revolution 
on  the  earth's  surface  forms  the  basis  of  the  uniform  traditions  concerning  a  universal 
deluge. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

1.  And  God  blessed  Noah  and  his  sons,  and  said  to 
them,  Be  fruitful,  and  multiply,  and  fill  the  earth.    2.  And 

exclusively  on  the  vegetable  produce,  al- 
though he  was  thereby  exposed  to  a  per- 
petual struggle  with  the  reluctant  soiL 
It  was,  however,  believed,  that  the  Adam- 
ites in  their  universal  degeneracy  were  not 


1—41.  The  animal  creation  had  received 
the  Divine  blessing;  the  stability  of  the 
earth  had  been  guaranteed;  it  now  re- 
mained to  pronounce  a  benediction  over 
them  for  whose  sake  both  the  animal  tribes 
and  the  earth  had  been  preserved.  Noah 
had  proved  himself  worthy  of  the  Divine 
love,  which,  moreover,  was  promised 
henceforth  to  hold  precedence  over  iron- 
handed  justice;  and  the  mercy  of  God 
shone  upon  him  and  his  house.  The  his- 
tory of  man  starts  with  Koah  from  a  second 
beginning;  it  was,  therefore,  necessary  to 
renew  his  dominion  over  the  brute  creation ; 
and  this  is  done  in  almost  the  same,  but 
rather  more  energetic  terms,  than  those 
applied  in  the  corresponding  act  at  th6 
time  of  Adam  (i.  2d).  The  fear  and  terror 
of  man  shall  be  upon  the  beasts  and  fowls, 
and  the  fishes  shall  be  delivered  up  into 
his  hands.  These  strong  expressions  easily 
prepare  us  for  the  rery  striking  change 
which  now  took  place  in  the  relation  be^ 
tween  men  and  beasts.  Hitherto,  man 
had  been  ordained  to  rule  over  the  animals, 
and  to  apply  them  for  his  use ;  but  he  had  no 
authority  over  their  lives,  except  for  sacri- 
fices, and,  of  cotirse,  if  he  was  forced  to 
repel  their  attacks;  he  was  assigned  to  live 


satisfied  to  use  the  milk,  or  the  wool,  or 
the  labour  of  the  animals;  they  longed 
after  their  flesh  also:  and  how  should  ge- 
nerations, anoong  which  the  murder  of 
feilow-men  was  a  familiar  crime,  refrain 
from  killing  those  beings  over  which  thejr 
believed  themselves  to  possess  an  unlimited 
right  ?  This  appetite,  once  awakened,  could 
not  easily  be  eradicated;  the  custom  had, 
through  many  centuries,  taken  too  deep 
a  root;  it  was,  therefore,  again  an  act  of 
Divine  compassion  over  human  weakness, 
legally  to  allow  animal  food,  the  enjoyment 
of  which  would,  without  this  sanction,  for 
ever  have  been  a  crime.  Thus,  the  per- 
mission to  kill  animals  has  remained 
as  a  standing  monument  of  the  inveterate 
depravity  of  the  antediluvian  generations  ^ 
It  is  a  concession  made  to  man,  because 
**  the  cogitation  of  his  heart  is  evil  from 
his  youth";  It  is  the  inheritance  from  an 
age  of  violence;  and,  though  violence  can, 
in  itself,  never  assume  the  character  of  in- 
nocence, it  ceases,  according  to  our  passage, 


»  M$rod.,  it  4;  Diod.  Sic,,  i.  6a 
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the  fear  of  you  and  the  dread  of  you  shall  be  upon  every 
beast  of  the  earth,  and  upon  every  fowl  of  the  air,  on  all 
that  moveth  upon  the  earth,  and  on  all  the  fishes  of  the 


at  least  to  be  a  sin  against  the  Divine  will 
However,  we  are  here  also  not  left  with- 
out an  allusion  to  disclose  to  ns  the  true 
meaning  of  that  permission.  Every  living 
creature  was  allowed  for  food,  like  the 
herbs  in  former  times  (see  t  29);  but — 
the  flesh  with  its  soul,  that  is,  its  blood, 
shall  not  be  eaten  (ver.4).  The  animals 
are  not  unrestrictedlj  permitted  like  ve- 
getable food;  thejT  are  not  considered  as 
mere  objects;  thej  are  living  beings,  en- 
dowed with  a  soul  which  is  to  be  respected, 
and  which  is  holy,  since  it  proceeds  from 
God;  and, as  the  blood  was  considered  to 
contain  the  principle  of  life  (Lev.xvii.ll, 
14;  Dent  xit  23),  it  was  rigorously  for- 
bidden on  penalty  of  death  (comp.  Lev. 
iii.  1 7 ;  vil  23, 26 ;  xviL  1 0 ;  xix.  26) ;  which 
prohibition  is  repeated  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment among  the  essential  laws  (Acts  xv. 
20,29;  xxi.25;  comp.  Joseph,^  Antiq^  L 
iii.  8).  The  eating  of  the  blood  of  animals 
was,  indeed,  considered  equivalent  to 
murder,  and  was  visited  with  the  most 
awful  Divine  judgments  (Lev.  xvii.  10; 
Bzek.  xxxiii.  25;  I  Sam.  xiv.  32;  oomp. 
note  on  Exod.  xxii.  30).  Thus,  at  least 
one  faint  reminiscence  was  left  to  recall 
the  original  inviolability  of  every  animal 
life ;  it  is  the  glimmering  spark  which  may 
once  be  rekindled  to  a  full  flame;  and  this 
will  take  place  in  the  Messianic  times, 
when  even  the  beasts  of  prey  will  cease  to 
feed  by  murder,  but  will  eat  grass  like  the 
ox  and  the  lamb  (see  pp.78, 79, 124). 

Originally,  when  the  fruits  and  herbe 
were  destined  for  the  food  of  man,  the 
grass  was  left  for  the  subsistence  of  the 
animals  (L  29, 30).  But,  while  it  is  related, 
that  later,  as  a  consequence  of  increasing 
degeneracy,  man  consumed  the  flesh  of 
animals  also,  and  that  this  change  was 
confirmed  by  God;  the  author  is  entirely 
silent  with  regard  to  the  period  when,  in 
his  opinion,  the  animals  ceased  to  content 
themselves  with  vegetable  productions, 
And  began  to  devour  the  flesh  of  other 


animals.  This  is  the  only  deficiency  in 
this  part  of  his  composition,  otherwise  so 
complete.  Many  have  thought  themselves 
at  liberty  to  conjecture,  that  he  considered 
the  sanguinary  nature  of  the  animals  to 
have  been  a  consequence  of  the  fall  of  man. 
Bat,  though  this  opinion  is  not  against 
the  spirit  of  the  Old  Testament  (comp. 
p.  174),  we  must  repeat,  that  the  remotest 
allusion  is  wanting  to  prove  it  (see  p.l30). 
It  would,  moreover,  compel  us  to  the  sup- 
position, that  the  organisation  of  the  car- 
nivorous animals  was,  before  the  £all, 
widely  different  from  that  which  they  at 
present  possess;  a  supposition  against 
which  the  natural  sciences  would  rise  with 
a  unanimous  protest.  The  account  of  the 
Creation  once  finished,  the  Bible  pursues 
exclusively  the  history  of  man;  and  the 
animals,  for  their  own  sake,  engage  its 
attention  again,  only  when  it  pourtrays 
the  ideal  future,  with  its  universal  peace 
and  perfect  happiness  (Isai.  xL  7 ;  Ixv.  25). 
We  may  add  the  doctrine  of  the  Zend 
Books,  that,  at  the  end  of  time,  men  will 
cease  to  eat  meat;  they  wiU  live  upon 
fruit  and  milk  alone;  after  a  short  period, 
they  will  exchange  milk  for  water;  till, 
at  last,  they  will  require  no  physical  food 
whatever.  This  analogy  is  interesting  in 
more  than  one  respect. 

As  Moses  expressly  permitted  the  flesh 
of  animals,  we  are  justified  in  seeking,  in 
this  ordinance,  a  practical  religious  idea; 
his  laws  are  almost  invariably  enjoined  in 
clear  and  conscious  opposition  to  pagan 
abuses;  his  precepts,  besides  their  positive 
value,  are  arrows  directed  against  super- 
stition, A  chief  reason  of  animal  worship 
among  the  Egyptians,  and  later  among  the 
Pythagoreans,  was  the  belief  of  the  trans- 
migration of  souls,  which,  it  was  supposed, 
pass  into  the  bodies  of  animals,  and  are, 
after  the  lapse  of  many  years  only,  per* 
mittod  to  re-enter  a  human  fonn;  hence, 
it  was  an  abomination  to  kill  animals, 
and  to  eat  their  flesh;  and,  hence,  the  most 
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sea;  into  your  hand  are  they  delivered.  3.  Every  tnoving 
thing  that  liveth  shall  be  to  you  for  food;  as  the  green 
herb  I  give  you  all  things.     4.  Only  flesh  with  its  soul, 


acnipiiloas  attention  was  bestowed  npon 
them;  and,  thoagh  in  Egypt  not  all  ani- 
mals were  sacred  in  the  same  district,  yet 
there  was  scarcely  an  animal  which  was 
not  worshipped  in  some  part  of  the  country. 
Astrology,  also,  was  connected  with  ani- 
mal-worship ;  for,  to  each  planet  an  animal 
was  dedicated,  which  was  considered  to  be 
chiefly  connected  with  that  hearenly  body ; 
and  the  veneration  for  animals  thos  be- 
came still  more  intense,  dangeroas,  and 
fanatical  (compare  HerodoL,  ii.  65). — Nor 
are  the  other  reasons,  wliich  ancient  writers 
assign  for  animal-worship,  less  absurd  and 
objectionable;  one,  which  seems  to  have 
obtained  great  currency,  was,  that  the 
gods,  when  once  compelled  to  flee  before 
the  attack  of  the  giants,  assumed  the  forms 
of  various  animals,  and  that  gratitude  in- 
dnced  them,  later,  to  command  their  ve- 
neration and  worship  (^Ouid,  Met.,  v.  326 
—331 ;  Diod,  Sic,  1.86—90;  PluL,  De  Is. 
et  Osir.,  72). — If  some  animals  are  of  spe- 
cial service  and  utility  to  some  countries; 
if,  for  instance,  the  ibis  kills  the  winged 
jBerpents  (Herod.,  ii.  75;  comp.  Plijiy, 
X.  31),  and  the  ichneumon  destroys  the 
eggs  of  the  crocodile  (Diod.,  i.87, 88) :  the 
Bible  denies  that  this  gives  man  a  right  to 
declare  them  as  Divine  beings;  to  assign 
whole  provinces  for  their  sustenance;  to 
offer  to  them  voluntary  gifts  in  gold  and 
•silver;  to  collect  alms  for  them;  to  bathe 
and  to  anoint  them;  to  cover  them  with 
rich  garments,  and  to  place  them  on  luxu- 
rious cushions;  to  erect  for  them  magni- 
ficent temples,  and  to  scent  the  air  which 
they  inhale  with  the  most  costly  perfumes; 
to  bewail  their  death  more  than  that  of  a 
man ;  to  punish  those  who  kill  them  as  im- 
pious murderers,  and  to  visit  even  their 
andesigned  destruction;  to  embalm  their 
bodies,  and  to  entomb  them  in  beautiful  sar- 
cophagi with  lavish  expence.  The  beasts 
are,  according  to  the  Mosaic  doctrine, 
beings  that  owe  the  breath  of  their  life  to 
>be omnipotence  of  God;  to  Uim  they  are 


indebted  for  all  their  instincts;  and,  if 
these  serve  the  use  and  advantage  of  man, 
they  fulfil  merely  their  natural  destiny ; 
and  the  honour  belongs  to  Him  alone  who 
has  endowed  them  with  those  wonderful 
powers. — It  was  necessary,  to  eradicate  the 
obnoxious  superstition  of  animal- worship, 
which  had  spread  in  many  repulsive  forms; 
and  to  impress  upon  the  Hebrews,  that 
the  soul  of  man,  whose  prototype  is  God 
Himself,  can  never  be  so  degraded  as  to 
dwell  in  the  body  of  an  animal ;  that  it  re- 
turns to  God  who  has  given  it;  and  that, 
therefore,  for  ntch  reason,  the  animals 
deserve  no  regard.  The  desire  of  enjoin- 
ing this  important  doctrine,  may  have  in- 
duced the  prudent  legislator  to  yield  the 
more  readily  to  the  encroaching  custom  of 
eating  animal  food. — The  very  command, 
that  man  should  subject  the  animals  to 
himself,  and  rule  over  them  (i.  28)>  ex- 
cludes the  idea  of  animal- worship;  the 
lords  cannot  lower  themselves  to  be 
slaves;  those  who  decide  over  the  destiny 
of  the  beasts,  cannot  expect  from  them 
their  fate;  and,  in  order  to  be  humane 
to  animals,  it  is  not  necessary  to  raise 
them  to  the  rank  of  gods.  Thus,  the 
creation  offers  other  collateral  truths  of 
the  highest  importance;  the  earth,  the 
water,  the  sun,  and  the  stars  are  all  created 
things,  called  into  being  by  the  sole  com- 
mand and  will  of  God;  it  was,  therefore, 
impossible  to  deify  or  to  worship  them. — 
But  the  prohibition,  not  to  eat  "  the  flesh 
with  its  blood,'*  is  not  directed  against 
eating  raw  meat,  unprepared  by  the  ap- 
plication of  fire:  although  some  barbarous 
nations  freely  consumed  meat  and  fish 
raw,  as  is  still  customary  among  some 
tribes  of  Syria  and  Abyssinia,  the  Esqui- 
maux and  the  Samoiedes,  it  cannot  be 
proved,  that  such  a  usage  prevailed  among 
the  Israelites  at  the  time  of  the  promul- 
gation of  the  Pentateuch:  and  if  a  law, 
intended  to  eradicate  it,  had  been  neces- 
sary, it  would  not  have  been  given  in  an 
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which  is  its  blood,  you  shall  not  eat — 5.  And  surely  your 
blood  for  your  lives  shall  I  require;  at  the  hand  of  every 


obscure  and  hidden  aUnsion,  bat  in  a  clear 
and  intelligible  form. 

Philological  Bekarks.  —  Thererb 
IVn  is  (in  ver.  2)  first  construed  with  Tjf, 
and  then,  in  the  same  sense,  with  X  so 
that  the  concluding  words,  "into  your 
hands  they  are  given,"  wind  up  the  sen- 
tence with  particular  emphasis.  A  similar 
change  of  the  prepositions,  though  with  a 
slight  modi(ic4ition  of  the  sense,  occurs  in 
Exod.ix.l4.— In  the  words  IDl  1CrD33 
(▼er.4),  1D1  is  the  apposition;  It  expl^s 
the  less  distinct  word  IC'fiSS,  which  is, 
however,  energetically  placed  first,  to  ex- 
press, that,  though  the  life  of  the  animal 
may  be  taken  away,  that  part  which  con- 
tains or  represents  it,  must  not  be  con- 
sumed by  man.  The  translation  of  Saadiah, 
therefore:  "  in  its  blood,  that  is,  its  soul," 
weakens  the  sense;  whilst  the  rendering 
of  several  modem  expositors:  "whilst  it 
still  lives  and  bleeds,**  mistakes  the  mean- 
ing, and  reminds  almost  of  the  savage 
custom  of  some  barbarous  nations,  to  cut 
ofi"  parts  of  the  living  animals,  and  to  eat 
ihem;  though  a  prohibition  of  this  prac- 
tice forms  one  of  the  so-called  "seven 
laws  of  the  children  of  Noah**  (see  Cknmn. 
on  Exod.,  p.  433),  dated  back,  by  several 
Rabbinical  authorities,  to  the  time  of  Adam 
(Ta]m.,Sanh.,56a;  59  a;  Jlfaunon.,  Hilch. 
Melach.,  ix.  1 ;  Cusari,  i.  84). 

ft — V.  But  though  God  declared  man 
the  ruler  over  the  animals,  he  did  not 
allow  him  dominion  over  his  fellow- 
creatures.  He  did  not  sanction  any  form 
of  slavery;  "Man  over  man  he  made 
not  lord:  such  title  to  Himself  reserving, 
homan  left  Arom  human  free.**  If,  there- 
fore, bloodshed  practised  against  animals 
was  permitted  on  account  of  human 
**hard-heartedness,*'  the  whole  severity 
of  the  Divine  wrath  was  poured  out  against 
him  who  kills  a  fellow-man.  The  blood 
of  a  human  being  cries  for  revenge  to 
heaven  (iv.  10;  Heb.xil24);  the  soul  of 
the  slain  raises  its  voice  (Job.  xxiv.  12; 
Revel.  vL  9);  the  blood  of  the  innocent 
Tictims  hangs  at  the  skirts  of  the  mur- 


derer*s  garments  (Jer.ii.34);  the  blood 
is  identical  with  the  life  of  the  individual 
itself  (Ps.xeiv.  21;  Matt.xxiiL85).  TUi 
view  was  not  nniamiliar  to  other  aodflnt 
nations;  for  in  the  Egyptian  Merogljphiea, 
the  hawk,  which  was  believed  to  feed 
npon  blood  alone,  represents  Ae  hnmas 
sonl  (HorapoUo  i. 7) ;  Aristotle coo8idef«d 
the  blood  as  the  seat  of  the  sool  (De 
Anim.  i.2);  whibt  Empedocles  limited  It 
to  the  blood  of  the  heart  (alpa  wfpvca^ 
itov)\  Virgil  speaks  of  an  efiiisioa  of 
the  "  purple  soul**  (pnrpnream  vomit  Ble 
animam;  iSn.  ix.349);  it  was  the  doc- 
trine of  Critias,  that  Mood  is  the  sool; 
and  of  Pythagoras,  that  the  soul  is 
nourished  by  the  blood.  Hie  vital  prin- 
ciple, or  the  sou/  (ra3),  lies  in  an  unsub- 
stantial breath;  it  is  invisible;  and  mores 
the  organism  after  laws  whidi  will  eter- 
nally remain  a  secret,  known  to  the 
Creator  alone:  but  as  its  visible  represen- 
tative, the  biood  was  considered,  in  which 
the  physical  power  is  concentrated:  for  a 
diminution  of  blood  is  attended  wiUi  *  | 
decrease  of  the  vital  powers,  and  at  last 
with  dissolution  and  death.  The  breadi 
is  purely  spiritual,  and  comes  from  God; 
the  blood  is  a  physical  element,  of  earthly 
material;  the  former  is  indestructible, 
and  escapes,  when  the  latter  "is shed;** 
bat  as  it  has  once  been  the  mediom 
through  which  the  vigour  of  the  soid 
manifested  itself,  it  is  an  object  of  sacred- 
ness,  and  is,  not  inappropriate^,  itself 
called  the  soul  (Lev.  xvii.  11;  compara 
Maimon^  Mor.  Neb.  i.41,  snd  the  notes  of 
Munk  in  he.).  But  it  is  remarkable,  that 
the  Bible  never  attributes  to  the  Uood  a 
higher  mental  power,  nor  does  it  ever 
identify  the  blood  with  the  spirit  (HtlX 
but  invariably  represents  it  as  the  pri]t«> 
ciple  of  physical  life  (B^D3;  see  pp.  lOS^ 
107).  Blood  would  defile  the  earth  if  it 
remained  unpunished  (see  notes  on  ExoA. 
XX.  13;  xxi  12—14);  not  only  a  maa 
who  has  murdered  must  suffer  deadi,  but 
a  beast  also,  which  In  the  fury  of  its  | 
nature  has  shed  human  Uood,  must  b# 
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beast  fihall  I  require  it,  and  at  the  hand  of  man;  at  the 
hand  of  the  brother  of  every  one  shall  I  require  the  life 


remored  from  the  4aHh  (see  sole  ob 
Ezod.  xxias — 81);  the  principle,  tluH 
**  he  who  aheddeth  man's  biood,  by  man 
Bhall  bis  biood  be  abed,"  is  of  nmverael 
AppUcatioii,  and  admits  of  no  exception; 
for  the  murder  of  a  man  is  the  destruo- 
iion  of  one  who  bears  the  DiWne  image: 
21  is  a  crime  against  die  majesty  of  God 
Himself.  This  is  the  inexorable  retalia- 
tion of  the  Mosaic  law.  It  was  dictated 
both  by  justice  and  necessity;  and  this 
0eventY  was,  in  the  age  of  Noah,  the 
mc^ee  indispensable  for  the  safety  of  the 
imman  race,  as  in  general  the  exercise  of 
mercy  had  been  proclaimed  by  God.  But 
let  us  pursue  that  ordinance  more  deeply, 
and  try  to  seise  its  internal  motive. 

The  criminal  code  of  Moses  knew  only 
two  jMrincipal  modes  of  punishment,  a 
pecuniary  fine  and  capital  punishment: 
hnprisonment,  with  or  without  hard  la- 
bour, was  never  resorted  to.  Prisons  for 
pablic  offenders  were  nowhere  ordered 
by  Moses,  thou^  they  were,  in  later 
periods,  introduced  by  the  arbitrariness  of 
the  kings;  and  detenticm  of  an  accused 
till  the  judicial  decision  was  pronounced, 
18  ooce  mentioned  in  the  Pentateuch  (Ley. 
xxiT.13).  In  so  primitive  a  legislation 
as  that  of  Moses,  the  complicated  and 
expensive  system  of  incarceration  could 
find  no  plaee;  the  maintenance  of  prisons 
would  bAve  required  a  perfectly  different 
organization;  they  were  utterly  irapossi- 
Ue  In  the  forty  years  of  the  wandering 
life  in  the  desert;  and  the  example  of 
Moees  was  in  this,  as  in  many  other  re- 
spects, the  guiding  principle  for  succeed- 
ing generations(Bee  Michaeli$j  Mosaisches 
Becht,  T.  45;  Wimer^  Bibl.  WoBrterb.  i. 
402).  Now,  the  punishment  of  murder 
by  a  pecuniary  fine,  which  is  admitted  by 
the  Mohammedan  law,  would  not  only 
be  revolting  to  all  feelings  of  justice, 
but  it  would  be  extremely  dangerous  for 
the  safety  of  society,  it  would  destroy  the 
equality  of  the  rich  and  the  poor  before 
the  law,  and  would  necessarily  lead  to 
a  fatal  deterioration  of  public  morality. 


The  stability  of  the  state  demands  that 
an  insidious  murderer  should  be  removed 
and  made  innoxious;  it  would  be  a  fatal 
ofience  against  the  first  elements  of  civil 
government,  not  to  prevent  so  dangerous 
a  criminal  to  repeat  his  nefarious  violence. 
But  since  a  pecuniary  fine  is  utterly  objec- 
tionable, there  remained,  far  the  Mosaic 
^sUm^  no  other  alternative  but  death. 
But  the  principles  pervading  the  Law  are 
not  rigid  and  inflexible;  they  were  ap- 
plied after  their  spirit  rather  than  their 
letter,  and  they  were  adapted  to  the 
nature  of  the  individual  oases.  A  few 
observations  will  raise  this  opinion  beyond 
a  doubt.  Strict  measure  for  measure  is 
the  fundamental  idea  of  the  penal  code  of 
the  Pentateuch;  and  yet  it  is  certain  that 
the  law  of  *'  eye  for  eye,  tooth  for  tooth," 
etc.,  was  clearly  understood  to  mean,  that 
pecuniary  compensation  was  exacted  for 
the  mutilation  of  a  member  (see  notes  on 
Exod.  xxi.22 — ^25).  Involuntary  homi- 
cide was  not  punislied  with  death,  as 
among  the  Arabs;  here  the  severe  rule, 
**  he  who  sheddeth  man's  blood,  by  man 
shall  his  blood  be  shed,**  fouud  no  appli- 
cation; a  safe  flight  was  permitted  to  the 
cities  of  refuge,  which  approach,  indeed, 
in  their  nature,  the  nearest  to  imprison- 
ment, although  the  stay  in  those  cities 
was  not  deemed  ignominious,  but  the 
effect  of  an  inscrutable  Dirine  decree 
(see  notes  on  Exod.  xxi.  12 — 14).  It  is, 
therefore,  perfectly  in  accordance  with 
the  spirit  of  the  Mosaic  law,  to  suppose 
that  capital  punishment  would  have  been 
changed  into  some  otiber  mode  of  remov- 
ing the  criminal  from  society,  if  such 
expedient  had  existed,  or  had  been  in 
hannony  with  the  popular  notions.  For 
we  must  resiind  the  reader,  that  the  civil 
laws  of  Moses  generally  reform  old  in- 
stitutions, rather  than  create  new  ones. 
It  is,  for  instance,  unquestionable,  that 
although  Moses  was  strongly  averse  to 
the  barbarous  custom  of  revenge  of  blood, 
he  did  not  deem  it  possible  to  abolish  it, 
but  was  contented  with  bringing  it  into 
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of  man.     6.  Whoso  sheddeth  man's  blood,  by  man  shall 
his  blood  be  shed :  for  in  the  image  of  God  made  He  man. 


reasonable  limits  (see  Ck>iiuon  Exodus, 
p.  393).  Sometimes  he  exercised  this 
principle  of  conformation  even  in  purely 
moral  laws,  as,  for  instance,  by  not  inter- 
dicting polygamy,  though  clearly  and 
emphatically  representing  monogamy  as 
the  highest  form  of  matrimony  (see  Com. 
on  Kxod.  p.  370).  Farther,  the  Mosaic 
laws,  though  severe  in  punishing^  never 
intend  to  take  revenge*  Hence  it  follows, 
that  though  the  introduction  of  imprison- 
ment, which  had  been  so  hateful  to  them 
in  the  Egyptian  legislation  (comp.  Gen. 
xxxix.20;  xl.3,  etc.).  would  have  been 
abhorrent  to  their  national  sentiments,  it 
would  in  every  respect  have  been  eflS- 
cient.  For  it  frees  the  citizens  from  the 
dangerous  presence  of  a  felon,  and  is  a 
continued  and  deterring  punishment  for 
an  atrocious  crime.  Excluded  from  the 
contact  with  the  world,  toiling  in  un. 
ceasing  fatigues,  which  perpetually  re- 
mind him  of  his  misdeed,  and  clearly 
conscious  of  the  horror  with  which  his 
name  is  regarded,  the  imprisoned  mur- 
derer suffers  greater  torments  than  an 
instantaneous  death,  necessarily  facilitated 
by  the  progress  of  humanity,  can  possibly 
inflict  Nor  is  the  retaliation  wanting 
which  is  certainly  expressed  in  our  text 
(ver.  6).  Liberty  is,  according  to  the 
Mosaic  conceptions,  the  seal  of  onr 
Di\ine  nature;  to  serve  no  other  master 
but  God  alone,  was  the  glory  of  the 
Hebrew  citizen;  those  who  preferred 
slavery  were  branded  with  a  mark  of 
ignominy;  they  lost,  thereby,  that  Divine 
stamp;  they  were  degraded  and  deprived 
of  every  higher  claim.  Slavish  impri- 
sonment, therefore,  is  essentially  also  a 
forfeiture  of  the  Divine  image,  and  would 
be  an  equivalent  and  appropriate  punish- 
ment of  the  offender,  who  by  malice  and 
violence  has  destroyed  the  Divine  image 
in  a  fellow-man. 

We  have  proposed  this  opinion  ailer 
carefully  weighing  its  details;  for  no  more 
important  legal  question  agitates  the  pre- 
sent generation  than  that  regarding  capital 


pnni^ment;  and  we  leave  it  to  tiien- 
flecting  reader  to  judge  how  far,  aooording 
the  arguments  here  bronght  forwaid,  the 
Mosaic  law  is  decisive  for  or  agwnMit 
The  stress  of  the  prohibition  expressed  in 
our  text  seems  to  lie  on  quite  a  diffiErent 
point.  In  many  ancient  polities,  the  pa- 
nishment  for  murder  was  left  to  the  ven- 
geance of  the  kinsmen  of  the  victim,  be- 
cause their  seal  was  supposed  to  be  more 
efficient  than  any  vigilance  on  the  part  of 
the  state  could  be  (see  on  zxvii.  4S— 49; 
and  on  Exod.xxi.12— 14).  Bat,  the  rela- 
tives might,  in  some  instances,  be  base,  or 
indifferent,  or  bribed  by  the  assassin;  in 
such  cases,  even  the  authorities  had  no 
right  to  take  cognisance  of  the  crime;  and 
the  murderer  remained  unpunished  and 
unmolested.  Moses  wished  to  preTeot 
such  enormities;  he  proclaimed  as  a  de- 
cided principle,  that  every  murder  : 
be  avenged;  that  no  blood  must  i 
unatoned ;  the  murderer  must,  in  all  c 
suffer  the  deserved  punishment,  whether 
the  relatives  take  the  initiative  or  not- 
After  the  diminution  of  the  human  race 
by  murderous  atrocity  baa  been  inter- 
dicted in  the  most  solemn  terms,  as  it 
would  counteract  the  Divine  blessing,  tibe 
promise  of  a  rapid  increase  is  repeated 
with  an  abundance  of  synonymous  ex- 
pressions (ver.  7);  which  "covenant**  was 
not  forgotten  in  later  times  (Lev.  xxri.9>. 
Philolooical  Bemakks. — D301  fUC 
BHIK  DD^nB'D^^  (ver.  5)  most  be  under- 
stood: **  I  shall  demand  back  your  Uood 
for  your  lires,"  of  which  you  might  be 
violently  deprived;  that  is,  the  mnrder  of 
a  human  being  shall  be  revenged  by  tbe 
blood  of  the  murderer.  As  in  the  pre- 
ceding verse,  so  here  also,  D*T  and  C^D3 
are  used  as  nearly  synonymous;  and, 
therefore,  the  principle  here  expressed  is 
plainly,  "blood  for  blood,"  or  "IWefbrlifiB." 
The  verb  Cn*7  is  applied  in  the  same  sense 
in  xlii.  22 ;  Ps.  ix.  13.  Very  various  trans- 
lations of  these  words  have  been  ofiered 
by  former  interpreters;  but  they  are  either 
forced  in  grammar  or  in  meaning;  for  in- 
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7.  And  you,  be  fruitful   and  multiply;   increase  abun- 
dantly on  the  earth,  and  multiply  thereon. — 8.  And  God 


stance,  **  the  blood  of  your  souls*'  (Sept., 
Sjr^  Vulg.y  EotiaKm^  Maurer);  but 
DD^n^Q^/  cannot  be  taken  as  a  genitive 
after  D3D%  a  substantive  with  a  suffix 
(Gewnntf,  6r.,  §  1 12.  b,  and  Ewald,  Gr., 
§  5 1 5,  do  not  quote  one  analogous  instance); 
or  **  I  shall  demand  your  blood  yrom  your 
souls"  (Samarit,  Satid,,  which  would  re- 
quire DD^nS^D^D),  so  that  this  verse 
would  contain  a  prohibition  of  suicide,  as 
Babbinical  writers  have  maintained,  but 
against  the  tenor  of  our  passage  (comp. 
Com.  on  Exod.,  p.  367, 368);  or,  **  I  shall 
revenge  your  blood  for  your  lives,"  that 
is,  for  your  safety  or  protection  (Gesenius, 
Schumann^  Tuch;  but,  in  the  passages 
which  are  quoted  in  support  of  this  trans- 
lation, Deut.  iv.  15,  and  Josh.xxiiL  11,  the 
phrase  DD^HK^dA  DniDB'^l  is  simply 
equivalent  with  D37  lltDC^n,  Deut.  iv.  16, 
"take  heed"). — Not  less  disputed  are  the 
words  'J1  Bnn«  VnK  ^^H  1^0.  But  we 
have  several  parallel  passages,  from  which 
this  use  of  K^X  is  perfectly  dear.  1.  Gen. 
xlii25,  )p^  ^«  K^K  pn^DDD  a^B^n^l, 
means  evidently:  **and  to  return  their 
money  into  the  sack  of  each  of  them** ;  and, 
2.,  Num.  xviL  17:  SinDH  IDB'  n«  C^X 
iniDD  ?y,  **  thou  shalt  write  the  name  of 
each  of  them  on  his  staff.'*  After  this 
analogy,  the  quoted  words  of  our  text 
siguifjr:  **  from  the  hand  of  the  brother  of 
every  one  I  shall  demand  the  soul  of  man." 
The  position  of  K^K  at  the  commencement 
is  not  only  emphatical,  but  describes  the 
perfect  universality  of  this  law;  and  T]H 
brother^  has  a  wider  signification,  not  only 
denoting  a  relative  (xiii«  8  *,  xiv.  16 ;  xxiv. 
48;  xxix.  12, 15),  but  one  of  the  Hebrew 
natioii,  which  is  considered  as  one  loving 
fieunily,  the  children  of  the  same  father 
(Gxod.iL  11;  Deut.  xv.  2, 3;  MaLii.  10); 
and  even  any  man,  to  whatever  nation 
he  might  belong  (Lev.  xix.  17;  xxv.  25, 
36,47;  Ps.xlix.8;  Isal  Ixvi.  20).  There- 
fore,  the  words:  "  I  shall  demand  the  soul 
of  man  from  the  brother  of  every  one,** 
do  not  only  allude  to  the  custom  of  avenge 
$i  blood,  according  to  which  the  nearest 


relative  of  the  victim  was  bound  to  pursue 
the  murderer,  but  to  the  legal  punidiment 
inflicted  by  the  ordinary  authorities.  The 
other  translations  of  CmK  mx  K^K  inS 
which  have  been  offered,  are  objectionable; 
namely,  **  from  the  hand  of  his  brother,** 
so  that  K^K  would  be  pleonastically  added, 
as  in  xiii.  8,  or  Lev.  xxl  9  (comp.  Sept., 
U  x^^ios  dvOpwirov  ddtki^ov);  but  this  is 
inadmissible,  on  account  of  the  suffix  in 
VT\H',  or,  ^  from  the  hand  of  a  man,  who 
is  his  brother,**  so  that  E^^K  would  be  in 
contradistinction  to  H^n,  as  in  Exod.  xi.7 ; 
but,  thus,  we  should  have  two  successive 
appositions,  the  first  of  which,  D*7Xn  I^D 
E^^K  1^0,  would  be  singularly  languid, 
for  D*7X  and  fi^K  are  here  perfectly  syno- 
nymous; or,  "from  the  hand  of  anybody, 
his  brother,"  but  this  would  not  only  be 
abrupt,  but  mislead  to  an  incorrect  sense; 
for,  the  murderer  is  no  outlaw,  but  his 
punishment  devolves  either  on  the  judge, 
or  the  kinsman  of  the  slain;  or  simply, 
"from  the  hand  of  anybody"  (Samar., 
Syr.,  Vulg.),  so  that  mX  K^K  would  bo 
identical  with  VnKI  K^K  (Ezek.  iv.  7), 
which  is  not  only  objectionable  for  the 
reason  just  mentioned,  but  also  because 
the  correct  reading  is  VnK,  not  VilKI ;  or, 
"  from  the  hand  of  the  man  who  sheds  his 
brother's  blood**  {OnkeU  Saad),  which  is 
a  paraphrase  rather  than  a  translation. — 
DIKZl  (ver.  6),  which  is  to  be  connected 
with  the  following  part  of  the  verse,  is 
emphatically  placed  first  (Gesen,,  Gram., 
§  142. 2;  EwcUd,  Gram.,  §565),  to  enjoin 
that  murder  is  to  be  visited  on  earth  by 
man;  and  that  the  punishment  is  not,  as  in 
other  cases,  to  be  left  to  Divine  retribution. 
The  Persian  law  permits  the  avenger  of 
blood  to  pardon  the  convicted  and  insi- 
dious murderer;  this  perverse  leniency 
was  criminal  according  to  the  Mosaic  code. 
— The  subject  belonging  to  HS^  is  D^n /K, 
which  is  not  repeated,  since  it  precedes 
immediately  in  the  genitive  ease;  Sept., 
iiroiTi<ra\  Y nig,,  f actus  esL 

8 — 19.  The  last  traces  of  the  universal 
flood  had  disappeared;  Noah  had  testified 
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spoke  to  Noah,  and  to  his  sons  with  hira,  saying,  9.  And, 
behold,  I  establish  My  covenant  with  you,  and  with  your 
seed  after  you;  10.  And  with  every  living  creature  that 
18  with  you,  of  the  fowl,  of  the  cattle,  and  of  every  beast 
of  the  earth  with  you ;  from  all  that  go  out  of  the  ark,  to 
every  living  being  of  the  earth.  1 1.  And  I  shall  establish 
My  covenant  with  you;  and  no  more  shall  all  flesh  be 


his  pietj  and  gratitude  hj  a  magnificent 
sacrifice,  iivhich  God  had  accepted  Frith 
benevolence;  solemn  blessings  had  been 
pronounced  upon  the  animal  creation  and 
upon  the  human  race,  and  sacred  duties 
were  enforced  as  the  first  conditions  for 
the  permanence  and  happiness  of  regene- 
rated society.  God  had  even  promised, 
that  He  would  never  again  punish  the 
earth  with  a  similar  calamity,  but  that 
henceforward  the  regular  course  of  nature 
should  be  uninterruptedly  preserved  (viii. 
31,22).  The  covenant  between  God  and 
man  was  thus  concluded;  and  nothing 
was  left  but  to  rati/t/  it  This  gracious  aci 
is  now  performed  with  repeated  and  heart- 
cheering  promises;  and  the  Divine  love, 
which  is  in  future  to  preside  OA'er  hu- 
man destinies,  sends  its  first  genial  rays. 
The  animals  are  naturally  included  in  this 
beautiful  deed  of  conciliation;  they  had 
also  been  smitten  by  God's  anger;  they  are 
now  to  share  His  mercy:  the  earth,  man, 
and  animah,  are  bound  together  in  a  mys- 
terious but  indestructible  tie.  But  it  might 
seem,  that  a  covenant  is  reciprocal;  that, 
therefore,  God  granted  these  promises  only 
in  return  for  certain  pledges  on  the  part  of 
the  human  family;  and  it  has  been  as- 
serted, that  the  laws  just  enjoined,  regard- 
ing the  blood  of  animals,  and  murder 
(vers.  4 — 6),  form  the  duties  of  man,  the 
observance  of  which  alone  secures  the 
perpetuity  of  the  covenant.  But  this  opi- 
nion rests  on  a  misconception  of  the  spirit 
of  this  section.  The  great  principle  which 
it  teaches  is,  that  God's  mercy  watches 
benignly  over  human  affairs;  that  it 
gives  nil  blessings,  although  man  may  not 
deserve  them  on  account  of  his  sins;  His 
justice  has  been  merged  in  His  love;  He 
knows  the  weakness  of  human  natore,  and 


is,  therefore,  aware  how  little  He  can  ex- 
pect from  its  energy;  but  He  is  sbo  con- 
scious of  its  Divine  longings,  and  docs  not 
fear  any  more  an  unnatural  or  permanent 
aberration  from  the  path  of  rectitude.  He 
confides  in  the  power  of  the  human  mind, 
and  has  compassion  with  the  frailty  of  the 
human  heart,  which  He  knows  cannot 
long  revolt  aganost  the  gently  commanding 
voice  of  virtue.  Individuals  may  deg^ 
nerate  into  monsters,  but  mankind  in  ge- 
neral cannot  obliterate  the  Divine  image 
impressed  on  every  conntenance.  God, 
therefore,  demanded  no  connter-promise 
or  pledge  when  He  concluded,  through 
Noah,  His  covenant  with  the  vkvk  haum 
race;  although  He  made  His  corensBt 
with  individuals  or  tingle  natiomt  strictly 
dependent  on  their  piety  and  obedience 
(xvii.1,2).  This  distinction  is  clear  in 
itself,  and  is  obvious  in  many  Biblicid 
passages.  When  the  prophet  Isaiah 
(liv.  8, 9)  dilates  upon  God's  unceasing 
mercy  towards  Israel,  and  promises  hi 
final  redemption,  he  continues:  Tor  thif 
is  as  the  waters  of  Noah  to  me;  for,  as  I 
have  sworn  that  the  waters  of^Noafa  shmil 
no  more  come  over  the  earth,  so  have  I 
sworn  no  more  to  be  angry  or  wroth  with 
thee."  6k)d  extends  here  to  Isndi  the 
same  unlimited  grace  which  He  bad  gnn- 
ranteed  to  mankind  in  general,  in  the 
confident  hope,  that  His  people  would  no 
more  forget  Him  and  His  JjMM  (compt. 
Ezek.  xxxvii.  24— 26).  For,  their  land 
had  been  converted  into  a  desert,  and  Uie 
people  had  been  carried  into  captivity, 
because  they  had  neglected  His  preceptB, 
or  **  destroyed  the  eternal  covenant"  ( Esa. 
xxiv.  5),  which  they  had  made  with  God 
when  He  revetded,  and  they  had  promised 
to  keep,  the  Law,  or  ^le  "  Book  of  tb« 
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annihilated  by  the  waters  of  a  flood;  nor  shall  there 
any  more  be  a  flood  to  destroy  the  earth.  12.  And  God 
said,  This  is  the  sign  of  the  covenant  which  I  give  between 
Me  and  you,  and  every  living  creature  that  is  with  you, 
for  eternal  generations:  13.  I  have  set  My  bow  in  the 
clouds,  and  it  shall  be  for  a  sign  of  a  covenant  between 
Me  and  the  earth.     14.  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  when 


GoTvnanrcnnsn  IfiD)  Sxod.  xxir.  7). 
Id  this  alliance  between  God  and  Israel 
there  was,  indeed,  reciprocity;  and  it  m-as 
diisolved  as  soon  as  the  latter  ceased  to 
walk  in  the  waj-s  of  piety.  —  The  "  core- 
nant"  of  God  is  frequently  only  the  kind- 
ness whieh  He  bestows;  thus,  when  He 
intended  to  de^roy  the  earth  by  water. 
He  **  made  a  covenant  with  Noah"  (vLl  8X 
which  implied  a  promise  of  deliverance 
from  the  floods;  and,  in  onr  passage,  God 
does  not  only  make  a  covenant  with  the 
human  family,  bat  also  **  with  every  living 
creature,  of  the  fowl,  of  the  cattle,  and  of 
every  beast  of  the  earth"  (ver.  10),  a  suf- 
ficient proofs  that  the  promises  of  the 
Noachic  covenant  were  not  reciprocaL 
It  is,  then,  not  only  eternal  (viiL  33),  bat 
universal;  it  applies  to  the  wh(A»  earth;  it 
Is  made  with  all  living  beings;  some  parts 
of  this  planet's  surface  may  be  desolated 
by  the  Divine  anger;  tribes  may  be  extir- 
pated, and  nations  be  dispersed;  but  **aZf 
flesh  shall  no  more  be  destroyed"  (vers.  1 1, 
16.17). 

And  the  rainbow  shall  serve  as  the 
sign  (nit$)  of  this  perpetual  covenant. 
Well  might  a  reflecting  mind  look  with 
wonder  at  the  marvellous  arch,  which  in 
magic  swiftness,  and  in  more  magic 
colours,  encompasses  the  still  cloud- 
oovered  part  of  heaven;  whilst  the  ra- 
diant sun  sends  his  glorious  beams  from 
the  other  part,  already  restored  to  its 
usual  serenity.  Its  beauty  delights  the 
eye,  whilst  its  grandeur  elevates  the 
mind;  it  teaches  the  omnipotence  of 
God,  but  still  more  His  love;  when  the 
flashes  of  lightning  have  ceased,  and  the 
roaring  of  the  tempest  is  silent,  its  chaste 
brilliancy  falls  like  morning  dew  on  the 
desponding  heart;  admiration  and  grati- 


tude mingle  in  the  breast;  and  when  the 
pearly  bow  then  appears,  like  an  eternal 
bridge,  to  ^connect  heaven  and  earth,  the 
soul  rises  on  the  soft  wings  of  veneration, 
disturbed  by  no  doubt,  and  awed  by  no 
fear,  to  those  regions  where  love  and 
beauty  never  cease. — ^Almost  all  ancient 
nations^  therefore,  have  connected  reli- 
gious ideas  with  the  appearance  of  the 
rainbow.  The  Greeks  considered  it  gene- 
rally as  the  path  on  whidi  Iris,  the  me»- 
senger  of  the  king  and  queen  of  Olympus, 
travelled  from  heaven  to  earth  (Serv^ 
J&n.v.610);  Homer  describes  it  as  fixed 
in  the  clouds  to  be  a  ngn  (rkpag)  to  man^ 
either  of  war  or  of  icy  winter  (H  xi.27, 
88 ;  xvil  547,  54S ).  But  Iris  herself  was 
very  frequently  identified  with  the  rain- 
bow, and  she  was  considered  to  be  the 
daughter  of  Thaumas  (  Womier}  by  Ekctra 
{Brightness),  the  daughter  of  Oceanus 
{Hes.,  Theog.,  265),  which  parentage 
describes  af^ropriately  the  nature  and 
origin  of  the  rainbow.  Her  usual  epi- 
thets are  **  swift-footed "  (dcXXea-ovcX 
and  **  gold-winged"  (xpwdsrrffMc);  and 
the  probable  etymologjr  of  her  name 
(from  (ipM,  to  join  or  unite),  points 
either  to  the  external,  or,  perhaps,  to 
the  internal  eonnectk>n  between  earth 
and  heaven,  between  man  and  the 
deity;  and  thus  she  is  the  conciliating, 
the  peace-restoring  goddess  (she  is  repre- 
sented with  the  herald-stafF  in  her  left 
hand);  and  Iris  is  kindred  with  Irene 
(c^vif ;  comp.Fir^.  Ma,  ir.694;  v.  606; 
ix.2;  OouA  Hetam.i. 270;  xL 585;  VaL 
Flacc.,  vii.  186).^The  Persians  seem  like- 
wise to  have  connected  the  office  of  divine 
messenger  with  that  ]^enomenon;  for  an 
old  picture  repreeents  a  winged  boy  on  a 
rainbow,  and  before  him  kneds  an  oU 
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I  bring  clouds  over  the  earth,  and  the  bow  is  seen  in  the 
clouds:  15.  I  shall  remember  My  covenant,  which  is 
between  Me  and  you  and  every  living  creature  of  all  flesh; 
and  the  water  shall  no  more  become  a  flood  to  destroy  all 
flesh.  16.  And  if  the  bow  is  in  the  clouds,  I  shall  look 
upon  it,  to  remember  the  eternal  covenant  between  God 
and  every  living  creature  of  all  flesh  that  is  upon  the 


man  in  a  postnre  of  wonbip  (Sktlberg, 
Gesch.  der  Rel.  i.  64).  The  Hindoos 
describe  the  rainbow  as  a  weapon  in  the 
hands  of  Indras,  with  which  he  hurls 
flashing  darts  upon  the  impious  giants, 
and  the  Chinese  consider  it  as  foreboding 
troubles  and  misfortunes  on  earth;  but 
the  former  regard  it  as  also  the  symbol  of 
peace,  which  appears  to  man  when  the 
combat  of  the  heavens  is  silenced  {Bohlen, 
Alt.  Ind.  i.  237).  And  the  old  Scandi- 
narians  regard  it  as  a  bridge  which  the 
gods  constructed  to  unite  hearen  and 
earth  (Rosenmiitter,  MorgenL  i.44;  Ment" 
tel.  My  thol.  Forsch.,  p.  285).  These  analo- 
gies are  sufficient  to  proTe  the  generality 
with  which  higher  notions  were  attached 
to  the  rainbow;  they  account  for  its  ap> 
plication  in  the  Pentateuch  to  a  very 
remarkable  purpose;  they  explain  why 
the  New  Testament  represented  the  rain- 
bow as  an  attribute  of  the  Divine  tlirone 
(Revel,  iv.  3),  or  of  angels  sent  as  mes* 
scngers  upon  the  earth  (Revel  x.l);  but 
they  are  likewise  clear  enough  to  manifest 
in  this  point  also  the  great  superiority  of 
Biblical  conceptions.  In  the  Mosaic  nar- 
rative every  superstitious  element  is  ba- 
nished; it  serves  no  other  end  but  to 
remind  Ood  of  His  merciful  promise 
never  again  to  destroy  the  earth  and  its 
inhabitants;  it  is  indeed  appointed  more 
for  God  than  for  the  sake  of  man;  Ood 
sees  it,  and  remembers  thus  the  ever* 
lasting  covenant  with  the  earth;  and  if 
the  men  are  rejoiced  at  the  sight  of  that 
beautiful  phenomenon,  it  is  merely  be- 
cause it  gives  them  the  certainty  that  the 
covenant  is  not  forgotten;  when  torrents 
of  rain  begin  to  inundate  the  earth,  and 
the  thunder  rolls  through  the  heavy  air, 
when  lowering  clouds  conceal  the  light 


of  the  orb  of  day,  and  the  heart  of  man 
begins  to  despond  and  to  tremble,  the 
rainbow  appears  suddenly  like  a  thought 
from  a  better  world;  it  announces  the 
peace  of  nature,  and  the  renewal  of  the 
eternal  promise.  And  this  implies  another 
proof  tliat  the  Noachian  covenant  im- 
posed no  obligations  upon  man,  and  that 
it  was  a  pure  act  of  mercy.  For  the 
Pentateuch  records  three  other  eooemautt 
of  God;  one  with  eveiy  individual,  and 
its  tign  is  the  circumcision ;  one  with  all 
Israel  as  a  nation,  the  sjrmbol  of  which  is 
the  Pesach;  and  one  with  all  mankind, 
represented  by  the  Sabbath  (see  Cool  on 
Exod.  p.  896).  But  in  all  these  three  in- 
stances, the  sign  involves  duties  to  be 
performed  by  Man;  whereas  the  rainbow 
is  a  sign  in  which  God  alone  acts;  it  if  a 
sign  rather  analogous  to  the  leprous  hand 
of  Moses,  or  to  the  staff  which  was  con- 
verted into  a  serpent  (Exod.  iv.  8),  or  to  the 
heavenly  flame  which  snpematurally  oon« 
sumed  Gideon's  offering  (Jud.  vi.  17, 21); 
or  the  miraculous  sign  (DDID)  which  the 
man  of  God  gave  to  Jeroboam  in  Bethel 
by  breaking  the  altar  and  withering  his 
hand  (1  Kings  xiii.  1—6);  but  with  this 
difference,  that  there  the  omnipoUnee  of 
God,  and  here  His  hve  is  to  be  testifled 
by  it.  But  the  first  sign,  the  rainbow,  is 
universal  like  the  last,  the  Sabbath:  they 
are  both  given  to  all  mankind;  but  there 
is  this  vast  distinction  between  them,  that 
the  former  assures  man  only  of  His  ex- 
terna/ safety,  whilst  the  latter  is  a  chief 
means  of  his  spiritual  salvation;  and  the 
fact  that  the  latter  enables  man  to  obtain 
the  Divine  grace  by  his  own  pious  exer- 
tion, renders  it  infinitely  more  import* 
ant  for  the  true  ends  of  religion.  As 
material  existence   is   the  basis  of  all 
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forth.  17.  And  God  said  to  Noah,  This  is  the  sign  of  the 
oovenant  which  I  have  established  between  Me  and  all 
flesh  that  is  upon  the  earth. — 18.  And  the  sons  of  Noah, 
who  went  out  of  the  ark,  were  Shem,  and  Ham,  and 
Japheth:  and  Ham  is  the  father  of  Canaan.  19.  These 
are  the  three  sons  of  Noah :  and  of  them  was  the  whole 
earth  overspread. — 20.  And  Noah  began  to  be  a  husband- 


spiritual  life,  tlie  rainbow  was  fiist  given 
as  a  giiarantee  of  the  former;  and  then 
only  the  latter  is  secured  by  a  systematic 
succession  of  religunu  covenants,  a  per- 
sonal, national,  and  universal  one,  ma- 
nifestly widening  their  circumference, 
and  exalting  their  aim  as  they  follow. 
Such  is  the  admirable  harmony  of  Bibli- 
cal theology.— The  words,  **I  have  given 
(*nn3)  my  bow  in  the  cloud,"  seem  to 
imply  that  the  rainbow  existed  before  the 
time  of  Noah,  but  that  it  was  then  insti- 
tuted to  serve  as  a  mark  of  Divine  pro- 
mise ;  the  beautiful  phenomenon  was  en- 
dowed with  a  new  meaning;  the  wond- 
rous enigma  received  a  solution  satis- 
factory to  the  Hebrew  mind;  and  the 
sterile  admiration  for  a  marvel  of  nature 
was  converted  into  a  deep  religious  senti- 
ment, combining  the  three  heavenly  sis- 
ters, faith  and  love  and  hope. 

Philolooical  Rkmahks. — The  copula 
1,  in  ^JKI  (ver.  8),  connects  the  following 
promise  closely  with  that  immediately 
preceding  (in  ver.  7).  The  increase  of 
man  on  earth,  and  the  assurance  that  this 
progress  will  never  again  be  interrupted 
are  appropriately  coupled.  That  particle 
is,  therefore,  far  from  pointing  to  the 
duties  to  be  enjoined  on  man,  like  those 
contained  in  vers.  4 — 6 ;  for,  as  we  have 
shown,  this  covenant  is  one  of  Divine  love 
purely,  and  imposes  no  obligation  on 
man.  —  *)iy3  (ver.  10)  means  as  in  vii. 
21.  "belonging  to  fowls." ~ The  words 
/37 — ^73D,  are  to  be  translated,  **from  all 
that  go  out  of  the  ark  to  every  living 
being  of  the  earth  " ;  so  that  H^n  is  iden- 
tical with  TVn  C^DJ  (iL  19),  and  refers  to 
the  fishes  which  were  not  included  in  the 
ark.  But  they  do  not  imply  that  God*s 
promises  are  extended  both  to  the  animals 


of  Noah's  time,  and  those  of  later  ages. 
Such  assurance  would  have  been  unne- 
cessary, as  the  destiny  of  the  animals  is 
everywhere  in  our  text  connected  with  that 
of  the  human  race  (see  ver.  9).-*  We  cannot 
accede  to  the  usual  rendering  of  the  last 
words  of  our  verse,  "  in  fact,  all.  \>y>) 
the  beasts  of  the  earth,"  so  that  ^  sums 
up  the  preceding  details  (see  Swaid, 
Gram.  §  644.  2.  d ;  comp.  Levit.  xi.  42) ; 
for  01  73D  would  thus  be  utterly  abrupt, 
whilst  it  evidently  belongs  to  737.  The 
ancient  versions  are  here  extremely  indis- 
tinct— The  stress  in  ver.  11  lies  on  the 
notion  of  deetruetum ;  God  will  no  more 
destroy  the  earth  (see  viii.  21,  22) ;  and 
the  flood  is  mentioned  as  the  means  of 
devastation  only  because  the  pledge  was 
given  after  such  calamity.  But  later  it 
was  believed,  that  this  promise  excludes 
only  an  annihilation  by  tvaUr,  without 
guaranteeing  the  non-destruction  by 
other  means,  as,  for  instance,  by  firo 
(2  Peter  iii.  7) ;  for  it  was  adopted  as  a 
dogma,  that  at  the  end  of  time  a  new 
heaven  and  a  new  earth  would  replace 
the  existing  creation  (see  p.  27).— ^^jyS 
(ver.  14)  stands  instead  of  ^i}V^,  the 
omitted  dagesh  forte  being  compensated 
by  a  chateph  petach,  as  in  riDDK^  instead 
of  nDtpS^  (Esek.  xxxv.  7,  9).''  * 

1 9 — S9.  Scarcely  had  the  remnants  of 
the  human  race  received  the  promises  of 
peace  and  mercy,  when  the  weakness  of 
the  human  mind  again  broke  out  into  sin 
and  revolt ;  the  conciliation  between  God 
and  man  was  but  of  short  duration ;  and 
the  blessing  was  too  soon  succeeded  by  a 
severe  curse.  The  piety  of  Noah  was  not 
inherited  by  the  youngest  of  his  three 
sons.  Ham,  the  Either  of  Canaan,  was  of 
a  frivolous  and  impure  disposition;  his 
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man,  and  he  planted  a  vineyard:  21.  And  he  drank  of 
the  wine,  and  was  drunken;  and  he  was  uncovered  within 
his  tent.  22.  And  Ham,  the  father  of  Canaan,  saw  the 
nakedness  of  his  &ther,   and  told  it  his  two  brothers 


heart  vas  mdifferent  to  the  fint  dictates 
of  moraHty,  and  he  defied  the  holy  laws 
of  filial  Teyerence.  Hia  two  elder  hrothen, 
Shem  and  Japheth^  felt  a  profound  horror 
against  thia  unnatural  impiety ;  and  with- 
out iuTeighiog  against  their  degenerate 
brother,  they  performed,  with  a  conside- 
rate regard,  the  duty  which  filial  respect 
imposed.  DiTine  justice  demanded  the 
punishment  of  the  wicked  son ;  and  Noah, 
filled  with  the  spiiit  of  God,  pronounced 
a  lasting  malediction  against  Ham.  De« 
gradation  and  seryitude  should  be  the  lot 
of  his  descendants,  whilst  the  progeny  of 
his  Tirtoous  brothers  should  ahare  the 
g^oTemment  orer  them. 

These  are  the  outlines  of  this  strange 
episode  full  of  historical  interest  The 
principal  question  of  importance  is,  in 
what  sense,  and  when,  haTO  the  prophe- 
cies of  Noah  been  fulfilled?  It  strikes 
the  mind  at  first  sight)  that  although  Ham 
oonmutted  the  crime,  the  cune  fell  upon 
his  son  Canaan,  and  upon  Canaan  alone. 
Why  do  the  descendants  suflbr  for  the 
transgressions  of  the  sire?  And  if  this 
principle  is  acted  upon,  why  are  not  the 
other  Hamites  also  —  for  instance,  the 
Egyptians,  Babylonians,  and  Assyrians  — 
included  in  the  imprecation?  The  only 
sadsfiujtory  answer  to  these  questions, 
from  the  Biblical  point  of  view,  can  be 
derived  from  the  correct  understanding 
of  that  important  phrase  in  the  second 
commandment)  that  God  visits  the  ini* 
quity  of  the  fathers  on  the  children  to  the 
third  and  fourth  generation,  to  thosb 
WHO  HATi  HIM  (comp.  notes  on  Ezod. 
zx.  4—6).  Hence  it  follows,  that  the 
Canaanites  alone,  of  all  the  Hamites,  were 
considered  im^nous  and  wicked ;  that  their 
destruction  was  decreed  as  soon  as  "the 
measure  of  their  iniquity  was  full  *'  (Gen. 
XV.  16,  compare  Lev.  xviii.  24—30);  and 
that  thoy  suffered  both  for  their  own  sin, 
and  that  of  the  founder  of  their  race. 


And  the  long-suffering  of  God  did  not 
hasten  their  perdition ;  He  allowed  them  to 
grow  and  to  prosper  during  the  ten  genera- 
tions from  Noah  to  Abraham,  and  the  five 
following  centuries,  from  Abraham  to 
Joshua ;  their  fields  and  vineyards  yielded 
abimdant  harvests,  and  their  land  was  full 
of  strong  and  populous  cities;  but  their 
evil  deeds  accumulated,  and  they  lor* 
feited  the  land  which  their  vices  had  con- 
taminated (comp.  X.  15 — 19).  The  other 
descendants  of  Ham,  though  sunk  in  ido- 
latrous worship,  and  blind  to  the  know- 
ledge of  God,  were  believed  less  crimi- 
nally guilty  of  violence  and  misdeeds 
against  their  fellow-men;  their  socia]  and 
political  life  was  deemed  less  perverse; 
and,  indeed,  they  mostly  outlived  ^  ex- 
istence of  the  Hebrew  monarchy.  Sven 
so,  not  all  the  Shemites,  but  only  the 
Hebrews,  were  included  in  the  blessing  of 
Noah.  It  is  not  our  task  to  examiwr 
whether  that  prophecy  against  the  Canaan- 
ites sprang  from  national  antipathy ;  we 
have  no  ri^t  to  suppose,  in  the  Hebrew 
traditions,  the  motives  of  invidiousness, 
hatred,  and  prejudice ;  it  is  clear,  beyond 
a  doubt,  that  a  high  moral  principle  per- 
vades these  narratives ;  it  is  the  justice  of 
God,  which  punishes,  not  with  arbitrari- 
ness, but  fnnn  the  necessity  of  His  pure 
nature,  which  cannot  allow  wickedness 
and  wanton  cruelty  to  enjoy  a  long  and 
undisputed  triumph. 

But  Canaan  should  not  only  fall  into 
the  hands  of  Shem,  that  is,  the  people  of 
Israel,  but  also  into  those  of  Japhedi 
(ver.  27).  The  earlier  history  of  northern 
and  western  Asia  has  been  preserved  to 
us  in  too  fragmentary  a  state  to  enable  us 
to  point  to  the  exact  allusion  of  our  text. 
But  it  seems  to  us,  that  vigorous  Ar- 
menian tribes  came  down  from  their 
mountainous  tracts  in  search  of  more 
genial  abodes,  or  were  perhaps  compelled 
to  leave  their  land  by  foreign  invasions ; 
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without.  23.  And  Shem  and  Japheth  took  a  garment, 
and  laid  it  upon  both  their  shoulders,  and  went  backward, 
and  covered  the  nakedness  of  their  father;  and  their  faces 
were  backward,  and  they  did  not  see  their  father's  naked- 


and  as  they  were,  in  the  south,  opposed  by 
the  fonnidable  arms  of  the  Babylonians 
or  Assyrians,  they  turned  to  the  south- 
vest,  immigrated  into  Canaan,,  where  they 
met  with  lees  powerful  resistance  from  the 
weaker  and  less  warlike  tribes,  made 
themselTes  masters  of  that  part  of  the 
ooontry  which  the  Israelites  had  not  oc- 
cupied, and  lived  in  peace  and  hannony 
with  the  Hebrew  conquerors,  with  whom 
they  wete  united  by  the  common  interest 
of  keeping  the  dissatisfied  Oanaanites  in 
obedience.  At  what  period  this  happened 
it  is  impossible  to  decide :  but  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  the  subjugation  of 
Canaan  by  the  Israelites  here  referred  to, 
is  that  e£focted  by  Joshua  and  his  imme- 
diate successors ;  it  is,  howeyer,  not  less 
certain  that  the  conquest  of  Canaan  by 
the  Israelites  was  never  complete;  that 
heathens  remained  scattered  through  the 
land,  sufficient  in  number  to  ofier  fre- 
quent and  powerful  resistance  to  the  He- 
brews ;  and  the  history  of  the  Judges,  as 
well  as  that  of  iha  Kings,  lb  full  of  ob- 
stinate struggles  with  the  remnants  of  the 
Canaanites ;  while  nothing  is  more  probable 
than  that  the  northern  and  eastern  parts 
of  Palestine  were  occupied  by  East- 
Asiatic  conquerors,  or  Japhethites,  against 
irhom.  the  Hebrews  felt  no  national  ani- 
mosity, whose  courage  inspired  them  with 
respect,  and  with  whom  they  Uved,  there- 
fore, in  peace  and  concord.  Thus,  we 
believe,  both  the  blessing  and  the  curse 
wbieh  Noah  pronounced  find  their  easy 
explanation,  and  we  avoid  the  various 
extravagant  conjectures  into  which  the 
characteristic  twilight  of  prophetic  speech 
has  allured  fantastic  critics.  For  some 
find  here  an  aUusion  to  the  conquest  of 
Canaan  by  Greeks  and  Bomans  (Clerieut); 
others  to  the  enmity  between  the  Phcsni- 
dans  and  Israelites,  who  were,  in  the 
time  of  Jeremiah,  attacked  by  the  Scythians 
{Bohlm);   others  still,  see  here  nothing 


less  than  the  prediction  of  iha  Messianic 
time,  when  the  descendants  of  Japheth 
would  join  the  Israelites  in  the  worship  of 
the  Eternal,  and  when  both  would  equally 
consider  Jerusalem  as  their  spiritual  centre 
(2WA;  and  similarly /ofia^  Aon,  and  many 
Fathers  of  the  Church):  but  in  the  connec- 
tion of  our  narrative,  this  beautiful  idea, 
which  forms  one  of  the  loftiest  conceptions 
of  the  prophets,  would  be  deprived  of  its 
essential  grandeur;  in  the  times  of  the 
Messiah,  no  people  will  be  excluded  from 
the  knowledge  of  Qod ;  all  the  nations  of 
the  earth  wiU  flock  to  Zion  (Isa.  ii.  2 — i); 
all  will  there  bow  down  before  the  Lord 
(Zechar.xiv.  16;  viii.  20—23};  and  aU  the 
fjamilies  of  the  earth  will  acknowledge  His 
dominion  (Ps.  xxiL  28 ;  comp.  even  G^en. 
xiL  3) ;  it  will  be  a  glorious  time,  when 
God  will  exclaim :  "  Blessed  is  my  people 
Egypt,  and  the  work  of  my  hands  Assyria, 
and  my  inheritance  Israel "  (Isai.  xix.  26; 
Zeoh.  ix.  7);  all  thraldom  will  be  removed; 
and  a  curse,  like  that  here  pronounced 
against  Canaan,  will  weigh  upon  no  nation. 
The  words  of  Noah  are,  then,  indeed  in- 
troduced as  prophetic ;  but,  as  far  as  they 
regard  Japheth,  they  have  ne  reference  to 
religious,  but  to  temporal  blessings.  This 
will  be  still  more  apparent,  if  we  make 
one  remark  more  upon  this  portion  of 
our  chapter.  It  proceeds  evidently  from 
the  pen  of  the  Jehorist ;  it  is  inserted  by 
him  to  prepare  the  reader  here  already  for 
the  future  glory  of  Israel ;  he  approaches 
nearer  to  one  of  the  chief  ends  of  the 
Pentateuch;  and  he  proves  that  the  origin 
of  Israel's  ascendancy  and  of  Canaan's 
degradation  dates  so  far  back  as  the  family 
of  the  second  founder  of  the  human  race. 
The  antiqidty  of  this  event  is  calculated 
to  add  a  powerful  weight  to  the  claims  ol 
the  Hebrews,  which  it  was  deemed  neces- 
sary to  urge,  even  at  this  early  stage  of 
the  earth's  regeneration.  Thus,  this  q^' 
sode^  is  in  perfect  harmony  with^e  swv 
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ness.    24.  And  when  Noah  awoke  from  his  wine,  he  learnt 
what  his  younger  son  had  done  to  him.     25.  And  he  said, 

Cursed  be  Canaan ; 

A  servant  of  servants  shall  he  be  to  his  brethren. 


ceeding  portions  of  the  Pentateuch;  but 
it  is,  also,  in  complete  accordance  with  the 
preceding  sections ;  though  it  presupposes ' 
the  history  of  the  flood  (yer.  20),  it  in  no 
way  modifies  it ;  there  are  no  diflSculties 
to  be  remoTod,  nor  contradictions  to  be 
reconciled.  And  if  the  spirit  of  this  nar- 
ratiye  is  considered  more  seyere ;  if  here 
the  most  rigorous  justice  reigns  instead  of 
the  indulgent  mercy,  which  refreshingly 
breathes  through  the  history  of  the 
Noachian  coyenant :  we  must  remember, 
that  the  real  destinies  of  the  Canaanites 
were  scarcely  less  rigid  than  the  curses 
here  pronounced  against  them ;  that  pro- 
phecy embodies  fore-shadowed  history; 
and  that  the  one  necessarily  bears  the  cha- 
racter of  the  other.  This  narratiye  is 
conceiyed  in  the  same  spirit  which  dictated 
the  history  of  the  expulsion  of  Ishmael 
(xxi.  9 — 21),  and  the  transfer  of  the  birth- 
right from  Esau  to  Jacob  (xxy.  23,  29— 
84) ;  and  it  is  a  fore-nmner  of  the  more 
distinct  and  specified  promises  which  Ood 
made  to  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  con- 
cerning the  possession  of  Canaan  by  their 
descendants  (xii.  7;  xiii.  16 ;  xy.  7 ;  xxii. 
17,  etc.),  and  of  the  grand  blessings  which 
Balaam  was  forced  to  proclaim  upon  Israel 
(Num.  xxiii.,  xxiy.).  It  is  true,  that  this 
narratiye  is  exdusiyely  national ;  for  eyen 
the  descendants  of  Japheth  are,  in  this 
prophecy,  not  treated  with  the  same  free 
beneyolence  as  the  Israelites;  only  the 
God  who  blesses  Itrael  is  called  Jehovah, 
whilst  the  protector  of  the  Japhethites  is 
Elohim  (yer.  27);  the  idolators  were  not 
deemed  worthy  of  the  guardianship  of  the 
former;  it  ii  only  the  God  of  gods,  not 
the  Holy  One  who  watches  oyer  them; 
just  as  the  name  of  Jehoyah  was  scrupu- 
lously ayoided  in  the  mouth  of  the  serpent 
(iii.  1,  3,  6).  But  nobody  can  justly  urge 
this  narrower  character  of  the  episode  as 
a  reproach;  the  Israelites  were  clearly 
conscious  of  the  infinite  superiority  of  an 


ardent  belief  in  one  eternal  God  oyer  the 
perverse  yeneration  of  a  multitude  of  mute 
and  powerless  idols ;  we  cannot  brand  this 
yivid  conyiction  with  the  names  of  haugh- 
tiness or  self-sufficiency ;  if  the  Bible  com« 
mands  man  "  to  know  his  God "  (1  Chr. 
xxyiii.  9),  it  teaches,  at  the  same  time,  not 
only  to  despise,  but  to  abhor  the  "non- 
entities "  (D^^'^N)  which  the  heathens 
call  gods.  Idolators  may  attain  the  same 
degree  of  external  prosperity  as  the  wor- 
shippers of  the  true  God ;  their  territories 
may  be  extended,  and  their  commerce 
flourish ;  but  the  latter  only  wiD  enjoy 
that  happy  peace  of  mind,  and  that  com- 
munion with  the  eternal  Spirit,  which 
raises  human  felicity  aboye  the  fluctuations 
of  chance  and  fortune.— And  let  ushers 
obserye  against  the  thousand  modem  mis- 
conceptions, that  the  God  of  Moees  also  is 
tolerant,  and  not  exdusiye ;  He  is  the  God 
of  mankind  as  well  as  of  Israel ;  He  is  not 
"  an  idol  which  forbids  other  idols  "  (!) ; 
He  is  the  Lord,  not  of  a  family,  nor  a 
nation,  but  of  the  world ;  aU  men  are  His 
children,  om  couple  are  the  ancestors 
of  all  races  and  tribes ;  all  are  equally  ac- 
ceptable to  Him,  as  long  as  they  remain 
lEiithful  to  His  serrice.  But  this  principle 
could  not  be  abandoned;  tolerance,  if 
carried  further,  is  indifference;  the  per- 
mission, which  the  doctrine  of  the  Hindoos 
giyes,  of  serving  any  idol,  is  not  love,  but 
weakness ;  he  who  values  truth,  must  dis- 
dain falsehood.  It  is,  indeed,  philoso- 
phically true,  that  whaler  image  or  idol 
a  man  may  worship,  it  is  the  great  God 
who  inspires  him  with  that  ftuth,  and  to 
whom  thus  indirectly  the  devotion  is 
offered  ( WUknUy  Bhagavad-Gita,  vii. ; 
W.  von  Humboldt,  Kavi  Sprache,  Einl., 
§  4) ;  but  it  is  practically  perverse  to  ad- 
mit this  as  a  religious  principle;  it  destroys 
in  fact,  every  system  of  faith,  and  is  power- 
less to  exclude  the  grossest  abuses.  It  is 
enough,  if  the  gates  of  truth  are  opened 
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26.  And  he  said, 

Blessed  be  the  Lord  Grod  of  Shem; 
And  Canaan  shall  be  his  servant. 

27.  God  will  enlarge  Japheth; 


for  all  nations ;  the  sanctuary  of  tlie  Old 
Testament  is  capacious  enough  for  all  the 
children  of  men ;  whoever  is  thirsty  is'in- 
Tited  to  hasten  to  the  fountain,  and  to  re- 
fresh himself  (Isai.  Iv.  1).  But  Qod  does 
not  condenm  the  erring  souls;  He  pities 
their  weakness;  He  does  not,  like  the 
Persian  Ormusd,  hate  all  strangers  as 
creatures  and  instruments  of  the  evil  spi- 
rits ;  He  does  not  regard  them  as  impure 
abominations  (or  kharfutert);  He  does  not 
consider  the  whole  world  as  infested  with 
dews  or  infernal  demons  in  himian  form, 
who  swaim  over  the  earth,  and  fill  every 
erevice  Hke  water,  lie  in  wait  to  harm  the 
believer,  to  ensnare  his  soul,  and  to  tempt 
him  to  perdition  Even  the  heathens  bear 
the  image  of  the  one  good  Gk>d ;  they  have 
gone  astray,  but  they  are  no  seducers; 
even  in  their  deepest  depravity,  there  re- 
mains in  them  a  trace  of  their  heavenly 
origin ;  Ood  certainly  chose  Israel  as  His 
inheritance,  but  the  whole  world  belongs 
to  Him  (Ezod.  xix.  5) ;  and  all  nations 
will  one  day  join  Israel  in  the  worship  of 
God.  These  are  the  doctrines  of  the  Old 
Testament 

Philological  Rbmarks.  —  The  ques- 
tion which  we  have  above  treated,  why 
Canaan  suffered  lor  the  sin  bf  Ham,  has 
induced  ancient  and  modem  translators 
to  render,  in  ver.  22:  '*And  Ham  and  Ca- 
naan saw  "  ;  or  to  read,  in  vera.  26—27, 
*«  Ham  "  instead  of  **  Canaan,"  or  "  Ham 
the  father  of  Canaan  "  ;  or  to  understand, 
in  ver.  24,  V^pn  133  as  "his  grand-son." 
Those  altoations  are  as  unwarranted  as 
they  are  unnecessary ;  and  the  translation 
by  grand-son  offends  against  the  usage  of 
the  Hebrew  language ;  for,  if  there  are 
more  than  two  sons,  7113  p  is  the  eldest, 
}1Dp  p  the  youngest  son  (comp.  1  Sam. 
xvii.  13,  14).  The  Sept.  renders  here,  6 
vnHtrtpoQ. — ^The  repeated  introduction  of 
17oah*8  three  sons  (ver.  18)  refers  back  to 
the  genealogical  notice  in  v.  22,  whilst  the 


remark  in  ver.  19  anticipates  a  fact  which 
the  next  chapters  relate  in  detail.  — 
Ylt^n  nVD3,  *'the  earth  was  dispersed" 
(ver.  19),  as  in  X.  26,  pKH  Hi^DD,  instead 
of  the  inhabitants  §/  the  earth  ;  or  in  x.  6 
D^an  ^'«  n"«3  (comp.  x.  is,  32;  Isai. 
xxxiii.  3;  I  Sam.  xiii.  II) ;  and,  there- 
fore, the  Sept.  renders  ditairaptiaav  ivrl 
itaaav  Trjv  ynv;  and  the  Vulg.,  dieeemi- 
natum  est  omne  genus  hominum.  Similarly 
it  is  said,  in  iii.  17,  "  in  sorrow  thou  shalt 
eat  it''  (viz.,  the  earth,  H^^DKn),  instead 
of  "itsproduce."-:D1  TO  ^HJ  (ver.  20), 
"and  Noah  began  to  be  a  husbandman"; 
for  7nn  and  the  opposite  Dfin  are  imme- 
diately connected  with  the  predicate,  Hke 
T]^r\,  of  which  they  are  modifications 
(oomp  1  Sam.  iii.  2 ;  Isai.  xxxiii.  1),  al- 
though T\VT\7  7nn  is  also  used  (x.  8). 
Those  words  do  not,  however,  imply,  that 
Noah  was  the  first  agriculturist  on  earth ; 
they  merely  express,  that  he  conmienced 
soon  after  the  deluge  to  apply  himself 
again  to  the  occupation  which  his  family 
had  before  pursued  (v.  29);  they  do  not 
even  compel  us  to  suppose,  that  the  vine 
was  not  cultivated  before  Noah's  time; 
tiie  planting  of  a  vineyard  seems  mentioned 
only  in  order  to  account  for  the  intoxica- 
tion of  Noah ;  for,  the  fact  that  Noah  did 
not  eat  the  grapes,  but  "  drank  the  wine," 
shows,  that  he  must  have  been  familiar 
with  the  use  and  treatment  of  that  fruit. — 
Besides,  we  have  above  shown,  that  the 
deluge  changed  in  no  manner  the  condi- 
tion of  the  earth;  it  destroyed  no  old 
creation,  and  produced  no  new  one;  it 
was  merely  a  suspension,  v:>  alteration 
of  the  organic  life  which  peoj^es  and 
adorns  the  globe;  we  must,  therefore,  sup« 
pose,  that  the  vine  existed  long  before  the 
flood,  and  that  Noah  resumed  only  what 
had  been  temporarily  interrupted  by  that 
catastrophe. — It  may  be  added,  that  the 
Egyptians  attribute  the  invention  of  the 
wine  to  Osiris,  the  PhenidaBs  and  Greeki^ 
gitizedbyCOOgie 
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And  he  will  dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shem; 
And  Canaan  shall  be  his  servant. — 


to  Bacchus,  and  the  RomaiiB  to  Satum. — 
The  religion  of  Moses  is  not  a  religion  of 
ascetic  austerity;  a  cheerful  and  happy 
enjoyment  of  the  blessings  of  the  earth  is 
among  the  rewards  of  a  pious  life ;  Canaan 
Ib  a  land  of  milk  and  honey;  a  land  in 
which  the  choicest  grains  and  the  most 
delicious  fruit  aboundejd ;  the  only  condi- 
tion which  the  Mosaic  system  imposes 
upon  the  Israelite  is,  never  to  foiget  that 
he  owes  all  these  enjoyments,  not  to  his 
own  merits  or  his  own  exertions,  but  to 
the  beneficence  of  God,  to  whom  he  was, 
therefore,  commanded  to  offer  the  first- 
lings of  his  produce.  Fasting,  self-oasti- 
gation,  and  gloomy  ft'istinence,  were  the 
result  of  later  degeneracy,  produced  either 
by  national  misery,  or  by  contact  with 
other  countries. 

Nowhere  does  the  yine  grow  spontane- 
ously in  such  abundance  and  exceUenoe 
as  in  the  region  of  the  Ararat,  in  Ar- 
menia, and  the  eastern  Pontus ;  but,  very 
probably,  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  was,  in 
remote  antiquity,  invented  by  one  nation, 
and  then  spread  to  the  other  countries; 
for  thus  only  can  the  remarkable  circum- 
stance be  accounted  for,  that  wine  bears 
the  same  name  in  almost  all  eastern  and 
western  languages  (p^,  oZvov,  t;»ni<m,  Eth. 
votn,  Aram,  ffini,  etc.;  comp.  Ewdld,  Isr. 
Gesch.,  i.  862). 

rfenK,  equivalent  with  1?nK;  comp. 
n'mO  (xlix.  11);  nbD  (Ps.  x.  9),  etc.— 
That  among  a  nation,  which,  although 
frequently  infested  and  led  astray  by  cor- 
rupting example,  or  by  the  heat  of  its  own 
passions,  was  keenly  alive  to  the  dictates 
of  chastity  and  purity  of  manners,  and  the 
highest  pride  of  which  was  to  be  a  holy 
people  and  a  nation  of  priests,  the  sin  of 
Ham  was  regarded  with  feelings  of  hosror 
and  disgust,  requires  scarcely  a  confirma- 
tion or  a  proof  (comp.  Hab.  iL  15 ;  Hos. 
iL  12 ;  Ezek.  xvi.  87;  IsaL  iii.  17;  xlvii.  8; 
Lament  iv.  21;  see  notes  on  Exod.  xx.  13; 
xxii.  15, 16).  If  we  thereto  add,  that  the 
offence  was  committed  against  him  whom 
the  children  were  taught  to  regard  as  the 


representative  of  Divine  authority,  we  caa 
understand   the  vehemence  with  which 
Noah  denounced  that  conduct,  and  the 
weight  which  was  attached  to  the  eurse. 
— lan  (ver.  22)  and  he  told  «/;  for  nOH 
is  indubitably  a  transitive  verb ;  compare 
PD&^^1,inxxxv.22,andnoteoniv.8  (p.  140). 
— }^2  ^  intoxication  by  wine,  as  in  1  Sam. 
L  14;  XXV.  87.-The  structure  of  the  three 
poetical  verses,  26  to  27,  is  perfectly  sym- 
metrical ;  first,  the  curse  of  Canaan  (ver. 
25)  is  introduced,  then  the  blessing  of 
Shem  (ver.  26),  and  of  Japheth  (ver.  27), 
so,  however,  that  the  chief  idea  concern- 
ing the  future  subjection  of  Canaan,  un- 
der the  dominion  of  his  brothers,  returns 
emphatically  in  the  three  verses,    flow- 
ever,  Noah  does  not  pronounce  a  simple 
blessing  on  the  Shemites,  but  rising  with 
a  holy  enthusiasm,  he  utters  a  praise  of 
the  God  of  Israel,  to  whom  alooe  belonga 
the  glory  of  the  chosen  nation ;  Israel's 
only  greatness    consists    in    being    the 
people  of  God ;  and  the  blessing  of  Israel 
is  imperceptibly  changed  into  a  grateful 
acknowledgment  of  God's  mercy  (comp. 
xiv.  20).    The  Hebrews  are  the  peculiar 
treasure  of  God  (Exod.  xix.  5);  but  God 
is  the  protector  and  guardian  of  Israel; 
both  are  bound  together  by  mutual  love ; 
and  a  pnuse  of  iSbB  God  of  Shem  in^Ues 
a  benediction  of  Shem. — DH^  131^  is 
not  only  iSbB  meanest,  but  also  the  perma- 
nent slave,  destined  never  to  recover  his 
liberty ;  whence  the  Sept.  translates  itaiQ 
oUimCt  which  implies  the  notion  of  here- 
ditary servitude  (see  on  ExOd.,  p.  881). — 
ID?  (ver.  26)  refers  to Dt^,whichheremean8 
tiie  Shemites,  as  Canaan  also  indudee  his 
descendants. — ]^S2  (obviously  an  inten- 
tional alliteration  to  nS]|)  is  the  Hiphil 
of  nnfi,  in  the  meaning  of  iinfi,  to  open, 
to  spread  or  extend  (comp.  Prov.  xx.  19), 
like  y*mT\  in  xxvi.  22 ;  the  Sept  trans- 
lates,   therefore,    TkaTvi'tu;    the  Yulg. 
dilatet.      That  verb   may  here   include 
the  figural  meaning  of  **  bestowing  pros- 
perity," for  the  roots  signifying  wideness 
or  openness,  are  used  for  happiness  and 
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28.  And  Noah  lived  after  the  flood  three  hundred  and 
fifty  years.  29.  And  all  the  days  of  Noah  were  nine 
hundred  and  fifty  years:  and  he  died. 

ease ;  wbibt  those  irliich  express  strait-  allusion  to  a  superior  bappiness  of  Shem ; 

nesB  or  narrowness  assume  the  meaning  but  bj  the  words^  « in  the  tents  of  Shem," 

of  misery  and  oppression    (comp.  niY,  whichareapplioabletomen,butnotto6od 

nmi,  npiVlD;  Ps.  ir.  2:  'h  namn  nva;  (oomp.  l  Ohron.  Y.  10;  Zechar. xii.  7;  Mat 

Ezod.  yiii.  11 ;  Koran,  Sur.  iz.  26).   But  ii.  12),  who,  though  His  abode  was  once 

the  external  extension  of  their  territory  "in  a  tent  between  curtains"  (2Sam.Tii. 

is  also  predicted ;  this  is  evident  from  the  2),  does  not  Uve  **m  tents,"  and  who,  when 

succeeding  words:  "and  he  may  dwell  occupying  ibB  holy  Tabemade,  or  the 

in  the  tents  of  Shem" ;  from  the  distant  Temple,  is  nin\  not  D^n?^  (see  fupra), 

north  and  east  shall  their  abodes  reach  Da^  is,  therefore,  not  an  appeUatiye,  but 

to  the  coast  of  the  western,  or  Meditena-  proper  noun;  and  Dfi^  vHK  signifies  the 

nean  sea.  —  The  subject   belonging   to  **  tents  of  Shem,"   not  the  "  tenta  cf 

pe^,  «and  he  shall  dwell,"  is  Japheth,  celebrity,"  or  the  "famous  dwellings" 

not  God,  as  several  ancient  translatora  (so  Oesenius,  Yater,  and  others ;  compare 

render,  who  explain,  that  although  God  vi  4).<— The  two  last  verses,  stating  the 

will   favour   the   worldly  prosperity  of  age  which  Noah  attained,  complete  the 

Jajkheth,  He  will  reserve  His  spiritual  genealogy  of  ibB  fifth  chapter,  and  form 

blessings  for  Israel  alone,  among  whom  the  conclusion  of  the  first  great  epoch  of 

He  will  dwell.    This  acceptation  is  not  Biblical  history. — ^The  pretended  "  grave 

only  rendered  impossible  by  the  context,  of  the  prophet  Noah  **  is  said  to  be  at  the 

which  requires  an  unrestricted  benedio-  Utile  village  Eerak,  in  the  region  of  the 

tion  of  Japheth,  not  even  limited  by  any  Lebanon  (BurckhartU,  TraveU,  i.  42). 


v.— THE  GENEALOGY  OF  NATIONS. 

Chaptik  X. 

SmiMA&T. — ^The  descendants  of  Noah  spread  on  the  surfoce  of  the  earth,  and  became 
the  ancestors  of  nations,  or  the  founders  of  empires.  For  the  reader's  greater 
convenience,  we  give  here  a  synoptic  view  of  the  results  to  which  we  have  arrived 
concerning  the  geographical  or  ethnographic  meanings  of  the  i 

L  JAPHETH,  representing  ihB  nations  of  the  north  and  west 

I.  GoM>B — The  Baetriam  (Xo/iapoi);  Mountain  nations. 

1.  Ashkenaz-— JSA^^M  fPayai),  in  Great  Media. 

2.  Biphath— J^AtjMMM  ffioimtoMM. 
8.  Togannah-- JawrtM  (Crimea). 

n.  Maooo — ThibS^thiam. 
m.  Madai— The  JTmIm. 
IV.  Javah — Oreta;  Maritime  Countries. 

1.  Elishah— J70«a#. 

2.  Tarshish — Tarteatut,  ij^  Spain. 
8.  Eittam — O^nu. 
4.  Dodanim— The  Daunians^  in  Italy. 

'v.  Tubal— The  Tibareni,    ) .    ^  ^.         . 
VI.  MB8iacH-The  Moschi,  ]  "^  ^^^^  ^™««- 
VII.  TiBAS— The  C%ain  o/th*  Taurut. 
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II.  HAM,  Including  the  nations  of  the  south. 

X.  CuBH— Tribes  of  Sonthem  Africa  and  Arabia, 

1.  Seba— iftfTM,  in  Ethiopia. 

2.  Havilah— i^TiPor  <A«  Arabian  Oulf, 

8.  Sabtah^The  Attabori,  near  the  river  Tacazxe. 
4.  T^<"^"*ft^ — Begma,  in  Arabia, 

Sheba— Saba,  in  Arabia  Felix, 

Dedan— On  tne  north'Witt  coatiofih$  Arabian  Oulf,  and  near  tbo 
Persian  Oulf, 
6.  Sabtechah^In  Ethiopia;  perhaps  Nigritia. 

6.  Bahel—Babjflan. 

7.  Erech^Orehoe,  on  the  Euphrates. 

8.  Accad— Ttf/  Nimroudf  or  Akkerkuf.  north-east  of  Babylon. 

9.  Cahieh — A  town  in  Chahnitie  (perhaps  Ctesiphon),  on  the  Tigria. 

10.  Nineveh— ^wwwA,  on  the  Tigns. 

11.  Rehoboth  Ir— Probably  on  the  eastern  banks  of  the  Euphratee, 

12.  Calah— A'o/aA  Sherghat,  fifty-6ve  miles  south  of  MosuL 

13.  Resen — Nimroud,  seventeen  miles  south  of  MosuL 
n.  "iS.izvjJM—Egypt, 

1.  Ludim— I^^tM,  or  ZetopoUs,  in  Lower  Egypt. 

2.  Anamim— Perhi^  Cynopolis,  the  town  <^  Anubie^  in  Middle  Egypt. 

3.  L^iabim—The  Libyans, 

4.  Naphtuhim— JV^opo^a,  in  the  north  of  Meroe. 
6.  Pauirusim — Upper  Egypt,  or  Thebais. 

6.  Casluhim — Chemnis,  or  Fanopolis, 

a)  Philistim— PAi/M^ticM. 

7.  Gaphtorim— CoiptM,  in  the  Upper  Thebaid. 

m.  pHUT'PAato^,  or  Libya,  near  Egypt;  or,  perhaps,  Buto,  in  the  Delta. 
lY.  Gi.NAAN— ^yrui,  Fhomicia,  and  Falestine. 

1*.  Sidon— ^w£9n,  in  Phoenicia. 

2.  Heth— The  Hittites,  near  Hebron,  Bethel,  etc 

8.  The  Jebusite — In  and  around  Jerusalem, 
4.  The  Amorite— On  both  sides  of  the  Jordan, 
6.  The  Girgasite— In  the  centre  of  Palestine. 

6.  The  Hivite — In  Sheehem  and  Oibeon,  and  near  the  ffermon. 

7.  The  Arkite— u4r«a,  in  Phoanicia,  at  the  north-west  foot  of  the  Lebanon. 

8.  The  Sinite — Sinnas,  near  Area. 

9.  The  Arvadite — The  island  Aradus,  at  the  northern  ooast  of  Phoenicia. 

10.  The  Zemarite<-^tinyr0,  twenty-four  miles  sonth-eaat  of  Antaiadua. 

11.  "BzmBAh^Epiphania,  in  Syria,  on  the  Orontes. 
in.  SHEM,  representing  the  central  parts  of  the  ancient  world. 

I.  Elam — Elymais,  in  Persia, 
n.  AwnvR—Assyria, 

m.  Arphaxad — ArrhaphachitiSf  in  North  Assyria. 
1.  Salah — Along  the  eastern  banks  of  the  Tigris. 
%,  Eber — In  the  west  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates, 
Peleg— In  various  parts  of  Arabia  Deserta. 
Joktan — Kachtan,  m  the  north  of  Nedsheran. 

1.  Almodad — In  Arabia  Deserta. 

2.  Sheleph — The  Salapeni,  in  Arabia  Felix. 
8.  Hazaimaveth— ^(M^romatf^,  in  the  South  of  Arabia. 
4.  Jerah— The  coast  and  mountain  of  the  Moon,  near  Hadramaut. 
6.  Hadoram— Likewise  adjoining  Hadramaut,  on  the  coast. 

6.  Uzal — Sanaa,  the  capitel  of  Yemen. 

7.  Diklah    ) 

8.  Obal       I  Uncertain. 

9.  Abimael ) 

10.  Sheba-  The  Sabaeans,  in  the  eastern  parts  of  Arabia. 

11.  Ophir—On  the  southern  or  south-eastern  coast  of  Arabia. 

12.  Havilah— Near  the  Persian  Oulf. 

13.  Jobab— In  Arabia  Deserta, 
TV.  LxTD— The  Lydians,  originally  Uving  in  the  highlands  of  Armenia. 

T.  AsMi-' Aramaa,  including  Northern  Mesopotamia,  Syria,  and  districts  of 
Arabia. 
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1.  Uz — AutUu^  in  the  northern  parts  of  Arabia  Deeerta. 

2.  Hill— Perhaps  Golany  in  the  east  of  the  Jordan. 

8.  Gether— Perhaps  Geshur,  on  the  Orontes.  ' 

4.  Mash— The  ify»ta««. 

"We  now  insert  at  once  the  translation  of  the  whole  chapter,  in  order  to  he  enabled  to 
give  the  general  exposition  of  this  important  section  in  a  more  convenient  form. 


CHAPTER  X. 

1.  Now  these  are  the  generations  of  the  sons  of  Noah; 
Sheniy  Ham,  and  Japheth:  and  to  them  were  sons  born 
after  the  flood. 

2.  The  sons  of  Japheth:  Gomer,  and  Magog,  and  Madai, 
and  Javan,  and  Tubal,  and  Meshech,  and  Tiras. — 3.  And 
the  sons  of  Qomer :  Ashkenaz,  and  Riphath,  and  Togar- 
mah. — 4.  And  the  sons  of  Javan:  EHshah,  and  Tarshish, 
Xittim,  and  Dodanim. — 5.  By  these  the  isles  of  the  nations 
were  spread  in  their  lands;  every  one  after  its  tongue, 
^ter  their  families,  in  their  nations. 

6.  And  the  sons  of  Ham:  Cush,  and  Mizraim,  and 
Phut,  and  Canaan. — 7.  And  the  sons  of  Cush:  Seba,  and 
Havilah,  and  Sabtah,  and  Raamah,  and  Sabtechah.  And 
the  sons  of  Raamah:  Sheba,  and  Dedan.  8.  And  Cush 
begat  Nimrod ;  he  began  to  be  a  mighty  man  on  the  earth. 
9.  He  was  also  a  mighty  hunter  before  the  Lord :  there- 
fore it  is  said,  Like  Nimrod  the  mighty  hunter  before  the 
Lord.  10.  And  the  beginning  of  his  kingdom  was  Babel, 
and  Erech,  and  Accad,  and  Calneh,  in  the  land  of  Shinar. 
11.  Out  of  that  land  he  went  forth  to  Asshur,  and  built 
Nineveh,  and  Rehoboth  Ir,  and  Calah,  12.  And  Resen 
between  Nineveh  and  Calah;  that  is  the  great  city. — ^ 
13.  And  Mizraim  begat  Ludiro,  and  Anamim,  and  Leha- 
bim,  and  Naphtuhim,  14.  And  Pathrusim,  and  Cas- 
luhim  (out  of  whom  came  Philistim),  and  Caphtorim. 
— 15.  And  Canaan  begat  Sidon  his  firstborn,  and  Heth, 

16.  And  the  Jebusite,  and  the  Amorite,  and  the  Girgasite, 

17.  And  the  Hivite,  and  the  Arkite,  and  the  Sinite,  18. 
And  the  Arvadite,  and  the  Zemarite,  and  the  Hamathite: 
and  afterwards  were  the  families  of  the  Canaanites  spread 
abroad.     19.  And  the  border  of  the  Canaanites  was  from 
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Sidon  towards  Gerar  to  Gaza  ;  towards  Sodom,  and 
GomorriJiy  and  Admah,  and  Zeboim,  to  Lasha.  20.  These 
€tre  the  sons  of  Ham,  after  their  fEunilies,  after  thdr 
tongues,  in  the  countries,  and  in  their  nations. 

21.  To  Shem  also,  the  father  of  all  the  children  of  Eber, 
the  elder  brother  of  Japheth,  were  children  bom.  22.  The 
children  of  Shem  are :  Elam,  and  Asshur,  and  Arphaxad, 
Lud,  and  Aram. — 23.  And  the  children  of  Anun:  Ua, 
and  Hul,  and  Gather,  and  Mash. — 24.  And  Arphaxad 
begat  Salah;  and  Salah  begat  Eber.  25.  And  to  Eber 
two  sons  were  bom;  the  name  of  the  one  vkm  Peleg,  for 
in  hb  days  the  earth  was  divided;  and  his  brother's  name 
vHJis  Joktan.  26.  And  Joktan  begat  Almodad,  and  She- 
leph,  and  Hazarmaveth,  and  Jerah,  27.  And  Hadoram, 
and  Uzal,  and  Diklah,  28.  And  Obal,  and  Abimad, 
and  Sheba,  29.  And  Ophir,  and  Havilah,  imd  Jobab:  all 
these  were  the  sons  of  Joktan.  30.  And  their  abode  was 
from  Mesha  towards  Sephar,  to  the  mount  of  the  east. — 
31.  These  are  the  sons  of  Shem,  after  their  Emilias,  after 
their  tongues,  in  their  lands,  after  their  nations. 

32.  These  are  the  families  of  the  sons  of  Noah,  after 
their  generations,  in  their  nations :  and  by  these  were  the 
nations  spread  on  the  earth  after  the  flood. 

THB  GENEALOGY  OP  NATIONS. 
OifB  couple  had  heea  tlie  origin  of  the  hiunan  families ;  one  ftamlj  wn  piwfed  t» 
people  the  earth  anew,  when  the  former  inhabitants  were  destroyed;  and  all  the  Tanous 
natuma  which  live  scattered  in  the  different  parts  of  the  globe,  are  the  deeoendants  of 
that  one  family.  It  was  impossible  to  point  with  greater  force  to  the  beantiful  doctnne 
of  the  imity  of  mankind ;  but  such  stress  was  necessary  for  the  injunction  of  the  all- 
important  principle  of  uniyersal  lo^e ;  the  more  so,  as  this  principle  stands  in  direct 
antagonism  with  the  notions  then  prevailing  among  heathens;  it  destzoya  at  eoce  the 
fables  regarding  numberless  autochthonic  tribes,  the  direct  offspring  of  their  natire 
soil,  and  regarding  each  other  with  pride,  contempt,  or  ounity.  According  to  the 
Bible,  the  inhabitants  of  the  different  zones  fonn  one  laige  &mOy ;  they  are  the  childrai 
of  the  same  patriarch :  *'  These  are  the  generations  of  the  8<m8  of  Noah,  Shem,  Ham, 
and  Japheth,  and  sons  were  bom  to  them  after  the  flood."  They  proceeded  aO  from 
the  same  centre,  whence  they  spread  oyer  the  surface  of  the  earth;  and  for  a  long  ^me 
they  were,  moreorer,  united  by  the  powerful  bond  of  one  unlTersal  language  {xL  1). 
Even  the  curse  of  Canaan  seems  here  forgotten ;  no  word  reminds  the  reader,  that  be 
was  a  rejected  member  in  the  family  of  nations ;  on  the  contrary,  no  other  tribe  m 
enumerated  with  such  complete  detail  as  that  of  Canaan  (Tera.  16—19):  nothing  dis* 
turbs  the  harmony  of  this  grand  genealogy.    The  divisioajnto  the  descendants  of  the 
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llixee  BODS  of  Noah  cannot,  therelbre,  allude  to  three  chief  raem  dt  manldnd,  traoeaUo 
to  a  different  origin;   nor  even  to  the  obvious  variety  of  colour  (black,  red,  and 
white  or  tbUow),  sinoe  the  Ethiopians  and  Assyrians,  for  instance,  are  represented  aa 
desoendiog  from  the  same  branch :  it  expresses  the  fact,  that  although  there  always  re- 
mam  indications  of  the  commoii  origin  of  the  human  femily,  the  various  members 
farmed,  at  their  propagation,  three  great  groups  of  nations,  more  closely  connected  with 
each  other  by  more  contiguous  abodes,  and  greater  similarity  of  language ;  but  that  this 
separation  is  not  so  complete  or  decided,  that  an  ultimate  re-union  of  all  nations  should 
be  impossible.    In  this  one  idea  alone,  the  genealogy  of  our  chapter  bears  the  proof  of 
its  genuine  and  independent  Qebrew  character;  it  is  not  borrowed  from  other  his- 
torioBl  documents,  because  the  history  of  no  other  nation  has  so  distinctly  imited  the 
beginning  and  end  of  human  destinies;  <i"<l  because  tiie  ^itiie  arrangement  is  so 
ihorou|^y  systematic,  that  it  is  evidently  adapted  to  the  context  in  which  it  is  introduced. 
It  is  true,  the  Hindoos  also  connected  all  the  nations  of  which  they  had  the  least  know- 
ledge, with  their  own  history;  but  they  traced  the  other  nations  to  illegitimate  alliances 
between  different  castes,  and  regarded  them  all  as  impure  rebels  (Mann,  x.,  22,  24). 
Meed,  this  list  is  without  a  parallel  in  the  whole  range  of  ancient  literature.    It  may 
be  interesting  to  examine,  from  what  sources  the  Hebrews  derived  such  extensive  geo- 
graphical knowledge  as  that  embodied  in  this  remarkable  list.    But  this  question  forms 
part  of  a  far  more  comprehensive  enquiry  on  the  sources  of  the  Pentateuch,  which  we 
must  postpone  to  a  future  occasion.    It  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  surest  signs  and  of  the 
greatest  prerogatives  of  genius,  to  be  able  to  combine  large  philosophical  views  with 
completeness  and  aociuacy  of  detail,  and  to  furnish  the  proof,  that  the  free  creations  of 
the  intellect  are  neither  fettered  nor  impeded  by  the  persevering  efforts  of  industry. 
The  author  of  the  Pentateuch  proposed  to  himself  the  solution  of  more  than  one 
great  phQosophieal  and  moral  problem ;  but  he  felt,  that  abstract  truth,  expressed  in 
an  abstruse  form,  would  fail  to  sink  deeply  into  the  minds  of  those  whom  it  was  his 
desire  to  enlighten ;  and  the  more  he  was  penetrated  with  the  importance  of  an  idea, 
the  greater  must  naturally  have  been  his  anxiety  to  surround  it  with  a  distinct  and 
oonerete  form,  by  developing  it  into  the  fullest  possible  detail.  .  Now,  ^  Pentateuch 
is  so  designed,  that,  although  tending  to  describe  the  history  and  the  laws  of  the  He- 
brews, it  does  not  exclude  the  origin  of  the  other  nations,  nor  does  it  forget  to  assign 
to  them  their  rehitive  position  in  the  history  of  the  world ;  for  this  reason  partly,  it 
commences  with  a  cosmogony,  and  hence  it  enumerates  the  whole  drole  of  ihB  nations 
known  or  important  at  that  time.     However,  the  form  of  this  composition  is  again 
kindred  with  that  employed  by  other  ancient  nations  for  similar  ends.    The  earliest 
historiography  consists  almost  entirely  of  genealogies ;   they  are  most  frequently  the 
iBediom  of  explaining  the  connection  and  descent  of  tribes  and  nations;   an  an- 
cestor is  made  the  founder  of  a  town  or  an  empire,  and  his  sons  represent  the  later 
coknies  or  depending  countries  of  that  power ;  the  first  part  of  Greek  history  is  based 
upon  these  principles,  and  the  Hindoo  traditions  derive  from  them  a  great  part  of  their 
precision.    The  Dorians  and  ^olians,  the  lonians  and  Achssans,  are  traced  back  to  a 
Docus  and  .Solus,  an  Ion  and  Achseus ;  the  town  of  Memphis  to  a  daughter  of  the 
Nile  bearing  that  name,  the  wife  of  Epaphus ;  and  Libya  to  her  daughter.    It  may  be 
questioned,  whether  a  son  of  Canaan  was  called  Sidon  (ver.  16) ;  but  it  is  certain,  that 
our  author  considered  the  Sidonians  as  a  younger  branch  of  the  Canaanites.     It  is 
necessary  to  bear  in  mind  this  drcumstanoe;  for  we  see  simple  proper  nouns  mixed  with 
collective  norms;  the  sons  of  Javan,  for  instance,  were  ''Elishah  and  Tarshish,  the 
Iiittim  and  Bodanim"  (ver.  4);  and  we  find  that  names,  invariably  applied  as  oountriesy 
are  here  introduced  as  names  of  persons ;  as,  Havilah  and  Ophir  (ver.  29). 

This  list  forms  an  organic  part  of  the  composition  of  Genesis ;  it  is  a  direct  con- 
tinuation of  the  preceding  section;  it  alludes  repeatedly  to  the  deluge  which  had  just 
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taken  place  ;^  and,  thus,  impresses  effectually,  that  all  the  present  inhabitants  of  the 
earth  are  bom  under  the  covenant  of  grace  which  God  had  concluded  with  Noah  for 
all  generataons. 

I.— THE  JAPHETHITES.    Ybes.  2—5. 

•  Although  Japheth  is  the  youngest  son  of  Noah,  his  descendants  are  introduced  first, 
in  order  to  pass  from  the  genealogy  of  the  eldest  son,  Shem,  at  once  to  the  patnarchs 
who  lead  to  Abraham,  the  first  great  founder  of  monotheisuL*  The  three  sons  are,  in 
all  other  passages,  enumerated  in  the  order  of  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japheth;'  and  Shem 
is  distinctly  called  the  elder  brother  of  Japheth>  In  th6  face  of  the  BibUcal  statements 
we  cannot  attach  much  weight  to  the  account  of  Arabic  writers,  that  Japheth  was  the 
eldest  son  of  Noah ;  especially  as  they  indulge  in  many  extravagant  fables,  relating, 
for  instance,  that  Noah  gave,  him  a  mysterious  stone,  long  preserved  in  the  possession 
of  the  Mongolians,  on  which  the  holy  name  of  God  was  written,  and  which  furnished  him 
with  the  power  to  call  down  rain  from  the  skies  at  his  pleasure.  They  consider  him  as 
an  inspired  prophet,  and  as  the  ancestor  of  the  Turks,  and  call  him,  therefore,  Aboulturk; 
they  ascribe  to  him,  in  general,  eleven  sons,  by  whom  he  became  the  sire  of  as  many 
tribes  or  nations,  the  most  celebrated  of  which  are,  the  Chinese,  the  Goths  or  Scythians, 
the  Russians,  and  the  Turcomans.^  It  is  easy  to  discover,  in  these  traditions,  a  desire 
to  connect  the  known  empires  of  a  &r  later  period  with  one  of  the  sons  of  Noah,  and 
thus  to  secure  for  them  a  place  in  the  universal  system  of  nations.  -The  authentic 
abodes  of  the  Japhethites  are,  according  to  the  names  mentioned  in  our  verses,  in  the 
northern  and  western  parts  of  the  ancient  world,  comprising  the  countries  from  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  and  the  European  coasts  to  northern  Asia  beyond  the  Taurus.* 
This  wide  extent  of  territory  is  evidently  implied  in  the  very  name  Japheth^''  in  our 
text  considered  of  Shemitic  origin,  and,  in  the  mind  of  the  Hebrew  author,  scarcely 
bearing  any  connection  with  the  Greek  lapetus,  with  whom  some  modem  critics  have 
attempted  to  identify  him.^ 

I.  GoHEB  (TOi),  Its  general  position  is  perfectly  certain;  for  Eaekiel*  remarks 
that  the  allies  of  the  mighty  northern  king  Gog  included  Gomer  and  Tc^armah, 
'*  at  the  sides  of  the  north,*'  and  our  chapter^^  mentions  Togarmah  among  the  sons  of 
Gomer.  We  may  conclude,  from  these  circumstances,  that  his  descendants  dwelt  in 
the  most  distant  northern  regions  known  to  the  ancient  Hebrews ;  and  we  may  infer 
from  the  first  place  which  Gomer  occupies  in  this  list,  that  they  were  considered  as 
one  of  the  most  ancient  nations  of  the  north.  These  conditions  are  realised  if  we 
identify  them  with  the  Chomari^^^  a  nation  in  Bactriana,  near  the  Oxus,  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy.^'  Bactria  is  one  of  the  oldest  countries  which  progressed  towards  a  regular 
political  organisation ;  Bactra,  its  chief  town,  was  generaUy  regarded  as  one  of  tha 
oldest  cities  in  the  world,  and  the  town  Balkh,  which  is  supposed  to  occupy  its  site,  is 
still  called  by  the  Orientals,  *'  the  mother  of  cities**;^'  it  was  at  an  early  period  known 
even  to  distant  countries ;  and  Bacchus  is  said  to  have  visited  it  ;'^  Bactria  was,  both 
by  the  prowess  of  its  inhabitants,  and  its  numerous  mountain  fastnesses,  long  pro- 
tected against  subjugation ;  and  repeated  attacks  of  the  mighty  kings  of  Babylon  and 

•  vers.  I,  6,  26,  32.  "^  HDJ,  instead  of  nriD^,  from  nnD  t9 

•  **  !?'"*?*.«      ..  ,«     -  r«  tpread  m extend;  oomp.  ix.  27;  not  from 
!  ^-  ^^«i  ▼!.  10;  yii.  13;  1  Chron.  1.4.      OD'  to  be  beautiful, 

ver.21;  comp^  ix.  26,  27.  W  Boehart,  Phaleg,   iii  I;  Buttmann, 

\i^^. . ^ ^Z^^^'  ^^\  ^"^il*'  '  Mythol.,  i.  222;  JW,  Entdeck.,  iL  131. 
p.  470;  Hotttngefy  Histor.  Orient,  p.  37.  »  xxxviii.  6.  »<>  ver.  3. 

•  Not,  however,  including  the  African  ^*  Xo/iapol,  *»  VI.  xi  6. 
tribes,  as  some  ancient  interpreters  main-          ^'  Bumee,  Bokhara,  i.  237. 
toiaed.                                                                1*  £urip.,  Bacch.  15. 
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Assyria  were  fruitless.^'  Even  under  the  Persiaii  kings,  Bactria  fonned  an  impoitant 
satrapy,  and  always  distingiiished  itself  by  its  excellent  cavalry.  We  may  add  the 
remark  of  Herodotus,^'  that  the  head-dress  of  the  Bactrians,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
characteristio  parts  of  Oriental  attire,  resembled  very  much  that  of  the  Medes,  who 
follow  almost  immediately  as  the  next  descendants  of  Japheth.  If  we  consider  that 
not  even  the  earlier  Assyrian  monarchs  proceeded  farther  to  the  north  than  Bactria, 
we  shall  find  it  but  natural  that  in  this  first  ethnographic  attempt  of  the  Hebrews, 
it  is  enumerated  among  the  most  northern  countries,  especially  as  its  dominions  ex- 
tended beyond  the  range  of  the  Faropamisus  or  Hindoo  Coosh.*^ — The  opinion  now 
generally  adopted  is,  that  Gomer  is  the  ancestor  of  the  Cimttttriaru,^^  whose  chief 
abodes  were  the  Crimea  (said  to  be  derived  from  Gomer  by  transposition  of  the 
letters),  and  aroimd  the  Black  and  Caspian  seas,  who  made  invasions  into  all  parts  of 
Asia,  but  were,  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  century,  compelled  by  the  Scythians  to  emigrate, 
when  they  occupied  parts  of  Lydia,  till  they  were  from  thence  expelled  by  the  King 
Alyattes  (in  b.c.  533).  But  in  Horner^*  the  Cimmerians  appear  rather  as  a  people  of 
the  far- west  than  the  north,  at  the  extremity  of  the  deep  Oceanus ;  they  Uve  in  a 
lonely  land  and  gloomy  cells,  which  the  sun  never  visits  with  its  cheering  rays.  Some 
ancient  authors  believe  Cimmeria,  therefore,  to  have  been  Spain,  and  Strabo  oonsidert 
that  people  identical  with  the  Cimbri.^ — With  still  less  probability  Josephus  decides 
for  the  Galatians;  Saadiah  for  the  Turks:  Bochart,  misguided  by  a  very  unhappy 
etymology,  for  Phrygia  ;'*  Wahl  for  Cappadooia  ;*'  Bennell  for  the  Calmucks  ;^  and 
the  Arabic  writers,  who  call  Gomer  the  seventh  son  of  Japheth,  for  the  regions  of  the 
river  Volga.  We  find  that  Schulthess,  in  his  learned  work,  **Das  Paradies,'*^  has 
likewise  expressed  his  opinion  in  favour  of  the  Chomari,  without,  however,  being 
guided  by  the  reasons  above  stated,  which  render  the  conjecture  more  conclusive. 
The  sons  of  Gomer  are : — 

1.  Athkenaz  fUy^Vi),  As  this  tribe  is^'  coupled  with  Ararat  and  Minni,  who  were 
to  join  an  alliance'  for  the  destruction  of  Babylon,  we  must  seek  Ashkenaz  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Caspian  sea;  and  as  Josephus**  identifies  its  inhabitants  with 
the  MAffines*'  we  have  no  hesitation  in  declaring  Ashkenaz  identical  with  the  great 
and  ancient  town  Rhagae,  one  day's  journey  to  the  south  of  the  Caspian  sea,  in  the 
eastern  part  of  Great  Media.^  This  situation  of  Ashkenaz  seems,  indeed,  to  have 
been  preserved  as  a  tradition,  since  the  Arabian  translator  explains,  in  the  passage  of 
Jeremiah,  '*  those  who,  live  near  the  Caspian  sea,"  and  Jonathan  renders  Adiabms,^^ 
the  Assyrian  province.  The  name  itself  seems  to  be  of  Assyrian  origin.^  The  whole 
territory  round  Rhagae  is  extremely  high  and  cold ;  and  the  elevations  extend  almost 
without  interruption  to  Matiane  and  Armenia,  although  the  valleys  are  here  remark- 
ably fertile  and  blooming.  The  aspect  of  this  part  of  Asia  is,  therefore,  very  analogous 
to  that  of  Parthia,  which  we  have  identified  with  Gomer ;  and  we  are,  therefore,  of 
opinion  that  the  descendants  of  Gomer  were  regarded  strictly  as  the  inhabiUintt  of  the 
motmtain  lands  ;  and  were,  as  such,  considered  peculiarly  warlike,  brave,  and  hardy ; 
they  are,  in  fact,  scarcely  mentioned  in  any  other  but  military  connection.  Rhagae 
was  several  times  destroyed,  but  successively  rebuilt  by  Greek  and  later  kings ;  and 
at  present  its  ruins  are  still  extant  at  Rhey,  not  far  from  Teheran,  and  have  attracted 

>*  Did,  Sie,t  1 47;  ii.  6, 26;  Justin.,  i.  2.  ^  Asien,  i.  p.  274. 

»•  vii.  64.  *»  Geogr.  Syst.  of  Herod.,  p.  112. 

"  Straho,  xi.  611,  676.  **  p.  176.            »*  In  Jei-em.  U.  27. 

>*  fHifiiupioi,  »«  Antiq.  I.  vi.  1.            "  'PiiyTv«c. 

»  Odyss.  :ri.  13-19.  ts  Arrian,  Exp.  Al.  iiL  20 j  Strode,  xi. 

^  About  the  Cunmenans  see,  further,  514   524-  XobU  i  14 

Iferod,y  i.  6,  16,  16, 103;  iv.  1,  11,  et  seq,;  J  «     ' 

Btrabo,  i.  20,  61;  u.  309;  xi.  494.  -^.l*-*- 

**  Phuleg.,  iii  81.  ^  Oesen.,  Thesaur.,  p.  169. 
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fhe  attention  of  many  modem  traYenen.^»Boohart*  takes  Ashkenaz  for  the  bay  and 
lake  ABcanius,  in  Bithynia,'  or  the  town  Aaoania,  in  Phrygia  minor  ;^  Calmet,  for 
the  Aaoantes,  on  the  Tanais  and  Black  Sea  ;^  Schulthess^  for  Aataunitis,  near  Ararat ; 
Haase^  for  Axenus,  the  ancient  name  of  the  Black  Sea,  instead  of  the  later  Pontus 
Eozinus.^  But  all  these  oonjeotores  are  either  merely  based  on  a  Tague  resemblance  of 
sounds,  or  they  are  in  connection  with  an  objectionable  supposition  concerning  Gomer; 
or  they  are  derived  from  disputed  classical  passages;  the  Biblical  statement,  moreoYer, 
which  combines  them  with  Ararat,  excludes  distant  western  situations.  The  opinioa 
of  the  Babbins,  who  take  Aihkenaz  for  Germany,  as  they  identify  the  PboBnieian  town, 
Zarephat'  with  Gaul,  and  Sepharad^^  with  Spain,  requires  only  to  be  mentioned. 

2.  Riphath  (H^^l).  The  Rhipaean  mountains*^  were  considered  by  the  ancient 
geographers  as  forming  the  extreme  northern  border  of  the  earth,  oorered  with 
eternal  snow,  containing  the  cayems  from  which  the  icy  northern  blasts**  issne,  and 
belonging  to  the  land  of  the  Hyperboreans.  But  they  extend  southward  to  the  Caspian 
sea,  run  towards  the  chain  of  the  Caucasus,  and  are  most  probably  that  western 
branch  of  the  Ural  mountains  in  which  the  Bon  (Tanais)  rises.  The  knowledge  of 
the  ancients  with  regard  to  the  extreme  boundaries  of  the  earth  was  very  limited;  in  the 
want  of  accurate  and  scientific  researches,  they  exerted  their  imagination,  and  fiotiona 
were  circulated  instead  of  facts;  the  columns  of  Hercules  and  the  gardens  of  the 
Hesperides  in  the  far  west,  the  Hyperboreans  in  the  north,  and  the  Anthropophagi  in 
the  south,  are  some  features  of  their  ibbulous  geography.  Though  Baetria  was 
historically  and  distinctly  known  to  the  Hebrews  as  the  most  northern  country,  they 
were  but  dimly  acquainted  with  the  Ural  mountains  by  vague  traditions  and  inaoourata 
accounts  of  some  enterprising  trarellers  who  had  ventured  into  those  uninviting  tracts. 
If,  therefore,  Gomer  is  Baetria,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  Biphath  designates  those 
regions  of  the  Rhipaean  mountains,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  regarded  as  ooloniiti 
of  the  powerftil  Bactrian  empire.  Thus  we  have  again  mountain  tribes  as  the  de* 
scendants  of  Gomer. — We  content  ourselves  with  alluding,  without  comment,  to  the 
other  opinions  proposed  about  Riphath.  Josephns  takes  it  for  Paphlagonia ;  Bochart 
for  Rhebaeus,  a  river  in  Bithynia  which  flows  into  the  Black  Sea ;  Hasse,  for  the 
Carpathian  mountains;  Schulthess,  for  the  Rhibii  in  the  east  of  the  Caspian  sea; 
Volney,  for  the  Niphates  in  Armenia. '* 

3.  Togarmah  (n^ljh).^*  To  the  north  and  west  of  the  Caspian  Sea  lived  the  wild 
and  warlike  Sarmatian  tribes ;  they  extended  their  excursions  frequently  as  far  as  the 
eoast  of  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Asov,  but  were,  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Taurio 
Peninsula  (the  Crimea)  bravely  opposed  by  a  nation  which  had  from  very  early  timee 
held  possession  of  that  region,  and  who  are  known  under  the  name  of  the  Tauri^  a 
Scythian  tribe.  With  this  Tauric  Peninsula**  we  identify  the  Togarmah  of  oar 
text.  Sxoept  in  the  corresponding  list  of  the  Book  of  Chionioles,  it  occurs  only  in 
two  other  passages  throughout  the  Old  Testament,  but  both  are  so  characteristic  that 

»  Ker  Porter,  Trav.  i.  868.  P/w.,  iv.  26;  vi.  14.    In  1  Chion.  i.  6,  the 

«  Phaleg.  iii.  9.        >  Strabo,  xii.  663.  name  HDn  is  written  ncn;  but  although 

«  Arrian,  Exp.  Alex.  i.  31.  the  fonner  reading  seems  to  have  been 

*  Flin,f  vi.  7.          *  Paradies,  p.  178.  older  and  more  frequently  used,  it  is  not 
^  Entdeckungen,  i.  19.  quite  necessary  to  regard  HDH  as  a  cor- 

*  Flin.  iv.  24.  rupt  reading;  1  and  1  seem  to  have  had 

*  nsnv,  1  Kingsxvii.9,10;  Obad.  20;  a  certain  affinity,  and  both  letters  are 
comp.  Luke  iv.  26.  sometimes  used  one  for  the  other;  as,  for 

^^  1*)&D,  Obad.  20.  instance,  in  meridies,  instead  of  medidies ; 

"  'fixaia  5pi,.  »  ptxaL  the  roots  tci^  and  eiW.  and  pm  and 

Jl.'TLX  ^t^^r^:^.  m  -  -^te;  -p^  *?-•:  'The. 

V  16, 19;  Mel.,  i.  19;  Virgil,  Georg.  i.  240;      P-  1244. 

iu.  381;  FroperL,  L  vi  3;  SU,  Ital.,  xi.  469;  i«  Sept.  eopyafid.         »  4  Tavpuc^. 
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tkBy  penult  diitinct  m&veDMs  and  conolnmoim.  It  is,  on  the  one  bmd,  mentioaed  as 
a  well-«niMd  and  military  nation  of  the  distant  north,  ready  and  prepaied  to  jotn 
Qomm  and  other  Taliant  nations  in  the  ezpeditiona  of  Oog;**  and  it  appeais,  en  the 
othar  hand,  aa  a  peaceful  agricultural  tribe,  breeding  noble  horses  and  mnlea,  and 
aendbg  them  to  the  Tynan  market,  then  the  great  centre  of  commerce.  >^  Now  we 
haye  the  testimony  of  Strabo^  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Taoric  peninaola  were  divided 
into  two  Tery  different  elaases;  the  more  northem  part  was  nomadic;  dispoeed  to  war, 
though  not  to  robbery ;  averse  to  the  eultiYation  of  the  aofl,  and  tbefefore  letting 
out  its  territcny  for  a  settled,  but  moderate  tribute.  The  southern  populatioDy  on  the 
cQDtrary,  was  ahnoat  exolosively  engaged  in  huabandry ;  they  were  oonaidered  more 
cifiliaed  and  mild,  hot  addicted  to  gain ;  they  nayigated  the  sea,  but  did  not  abstain 
from  piracy,  nor  from  other  acts  of  injuatioe  and  rapacity.  It  is  obvious  from  these 
notioes  that  the  nomadic  Tauiiana^  though  wild  and  rode,  were  regarded  as  honest 
and  JQst,  whilst  the  agriculturista  and  merchants  were  morally  not  viewed  in  so  &vour- 
able  a  Ught.  The  aame  diffinrence  is  tnuosparent  in  the  two  passages  of  Ezekiel ;  not 
vithout  a  oertain  pointed  slight  are  the  nations  coupled  with  Togarmah  called 
'^traders  in  hamaa  soola  and  brasen  wares*';*®  and  the  nations  which  by  their  eommeroe 
eontribnted  to  the  greatness  of  Tyre,  are  prophetically  included  in  the  ruin  which 
awaited  the  proud  dty.**  The  Tauiic  peninsula  further  abounded  in  horses,  whicb^ 
thou^  saoall,  were  very  spirited,  and  not  easily  broken ;  the  northem  nomadic  tribes 
cran  lived  ehieAy  upon  the  fleah  of  horaea  and  cheese  of  mares'  milk ;  and  wild  aaaes 
vera  plentifnl  in  the  plains.  And  if  we  hereto  add,  that  the  land,  though  in  tho 
noth  ibn  of  fartile  vaUeya,  yielding  thirty-fold  even  without  great  agricultural  akill^ 
and  aDowing  the  exportation  of  enormous  supplies  of  com  to  various  parts  of  Asia 
aad  of  Oreeee^waa  yet  legaided  as  rugged  and  mountainous,  and  indeed  is  so  in  a 
psnuliai  degree  in  the  northern  part;  that  the  Tanrians  were  early  known  to  the 
laiataa  nations,  either  by  their  military  invasions  or  their  conmieroe ;  that  the  tran- 
silifln  of  the  namea  Taurioa,*^  Togarmah,''  and  Crimea,^'  offers  an  easy  etymdogical 
eipJanatiosi ;  aad  that  the  descendants  of  Japheth  oompiise  both  the  north  and  the 
vest,  and  tiiiereloie  unite  Asia  and  Europe:  we  can  neither  be  surprised  that  the 
Tauiiaaa  ahould  be  considered  as  akin  with  the  Bactrians,  nor  doubt  that  Togarmah  is 
identical  with  tiM  peninsula  which  they  chiefly  inhabited.^  Already  in  the  time  of 
the  Trojan  war,  a  temple  dedicated  to  a  goddesa  corresponding  to  the  Greek  Diana, 
was  ceilebiated  in  this  peninsula ;  and  it  was  to  these  ahoree  that  Iphigenia  waa  carried 
whesi  OQ  the  point  of  being  sacrificed  to  the  goddesa. — ^The  greater  part  of  the  com- 
awatatOBB  defood  the  opinion  that'  Togaimah  is  a  province  in  Armenia,  but  can  only 
snppOTt  it  by  feeble  arguments;^  Joaephus  explains  it  by  Phrygia ;  Bochart  by  Cap- 
padoeia ;  Haaae  by  the  Sarmatea ;  Schultheas  by  Tochari ;  whilst  others  have  proposed 
stiU  mere  untenable  conjectures,  considering  Togarmah  to  be  the  Tures  or  Tartan. 

n.  Maooo  (2^).  The  prophet  Ezekiel  speaks  of  the  people  of  Magog  with  an 
<^*"phMM  and  eopioittnees  which  prove  at  once  ita  importance,  and  the  vastness  of  its 
*""MM.  Iti  tributaries  are.  Bosh,  Meshech,  and  Tubal ;  and  ita  aDiea,  the  Persians, 
Ethanpiana  aad  Lybiana,  Gomer  and  Togaimah,  nations  brave  and  mighty;  but  Magog 
smpaases  them  an.**  The  prophet  prtdieted,  that  Oog,  the  king  of  Magog,  would,  from 
his  Dorthem  habitation,  march  down  to  the  land  of  Israel;  his  enormous  troops 
would  inundate  the  plaina,  and  occupy  the  mountains ;  like  a  tempest  and  a  doud, 

"  Esek.  xxxviii.  6.  »  Comp.  Herod,,  iv.  3,  99;  Strabo,  viL 

"  n.  xxvii.  14.  808—312. 

"  Ih.  xxvii  18,  *»  ver.  27.                  **  See,   for   instance,    2WA,    Genes., 

**  Tawpt^il.  p.  207 ;  Jtoediger,  in  Gesen.   Thesaur., 

^  non^n  -^^  i^oo.   n^hi^M^  n««t  ««  no. 


.  119. 
-6. 


"  mrun.  p.  1493 ;  BohUn,  Gen.  p. 

**  Erini.  »5  Ezek.  xxxviii.  1—6. 
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thBj  would  come  over  tlie  land.  Their  ayarioioiii  desire  would  be  directed  against  tiie 
treasures  of  the  rich ;  bootj  would  be  their  aim,  and  with  barbarous  yiolenoe  would 
they  satisfy  their  thirst  of  gold  and  silrer.^  But  God  would  dedare  a  feaiful  judgment 
against  them;  the  earth  would  tremble,  the  mountains  be  destroyed,  and  the  walls  over-^ 
thrown ;  the  sword  of  the  friend  would  rage  against  the  friend ;  pestilence,  tonnents  of 
rain,  hail,  and  fire  would  spread  dismay  and  haToo  among  the  people  of  Gog,  and  all 
the  nations  which  senre  his  pride.'  Then  the  birds  and  beasts  of  prey  would  come 
and  feast  upon  their  carcases,  eating  their  flesh,  and  drinking  their  blood ;  deyouring 
the  hOTses,  the  heroes,  and  the  princes  till  they  were  surfeited.'  And  the  Israelitos 
would  come  out,  and  bum  the  wec^ns  of  the  impious  heathens,  their  shields  and 
bucklers,  their  bows  and  arrows ;  for  seyen  years  they  would  be  occupied  in  destroying 
them,  and  would,  during  all  this  time,  require  no  wood  of  the  field  or  of  the  forest  for 
their  domestic  use.^  Then  they  would  bury  the  ^stupendous  piles  of  corpses ;  seven 
months  would  hardly  suffice ;  and  whole  valleys  on  the  east  side  of  tiie  Lake  of  Gene- 
zareth  would  be  filled  with  the  graves  of  Magog.^  Then  the  land  would  be  purified, 
and  Israel  be  restored  to  its  pristine  peace  and  glory. — It  is  obvious,  that  this  is  an 
ideal  prophecy ;  it  refers  to  events  which  have,  in  their  literal  sense,  not  been  fulfilled; 
indeed,  the  text  itself  places  their  occurrence  in  the  *'  latter  days*' ;'  it  describee  them 
as  having,  in  a  similar  manner,  been  predicted  by  preceding  prophets  ;"*  and,  in  the 
Bevelation  of  St.  John,  their  realization  is  fixed  at  that  distant  future  when  Satan,  after 
having  been  bound  for  a  thousand  years,  is  again  let  loose  from  his  infernal  pit.*  But 
yet,  ideal  prophecies  occurring  in  the  Bible  have  invariably  a  historical  basis;  there 
are  real  events  which  occasioned,  and  serve  to  illustrate,  the  distant  occurrences.  It 
is,  therefore,  beforehand  an  obvious  conjecture,  that  Magog  are  the  Scythians,  of  whose 
aggressive  invasions  ancient  writers  relate  chiefiy  the  following  foots.  Whilst  Cyaxares, 
the  king  of  Media,  grand-son  of  Dejoces,  was  besieging  Nineveh,*  the  Scythians, 
pursuing  the  Cimmerians,  had  entered  Asia,  and  devastated  the  territories  of  the 
Modes;  Cyaxares  hastened  to  (^pose  them,  but  was  completely  defeated,  and  the 
Scythians  became  masters  of  Asia.  They  proceeded  through  Palestine  towards  Egypt, 
but  the  king  Psammetiehus><^  prevailed  upon  them,  by  rich  presents,  to  advance  no 
further.  They  returned  to  Ascalon,  where  they  pillaged  the  most  ancient  temple  of  the 
Celestial  Venus.  They  governed  over  Asia  during  twenty-eight  years,  ''everything 
was  overthrown  by  their  licentiousness  and  neglect*';  they  exacted  an  enormous  tribute, 
and  plundered  the  wealth  of  their  victims.  Inebriated  by  these  successes,  they  aban- 
doned themselves  to  luxury  and  roTclry,  and  were  thus  defeated  by  Cyaxares  in  a  fear- 
iol  carnage,  and  expelled  from  Asia.^^  These  facts  are,  we  believe,  a  sufficient  basis 
for  the  grand  prophecies  of  Esekiel ;  the  descriptions  of  Magog,  their  armies,  their 
allies,  their  avarice,  and  their  ultimate  destruction,  are  clearly  the  magnifying  mirror 
of  these  Scjrthian  events.  It  is,  indeed,  remarkable,  that  these  wild  hordes  did  not 
inflict  upon  Palestine  the  devastations  universally  anticipated  with  horror;  if  they  were 
induced  by  presents  to  keep  away  from  Fgypt,  what  withheld  them  from  satisfying  their 
ii^Nicity  in  the  feeble  and  exhausted  land  of  Israel?  This  was  deemed  an  obvious  act  of 
Divine  mercy ;  and  the  almost  miraculous  exemption  from  the  destructive  sword  forms 
the  foundation  of  the  prophet's  enthusiatttic  hopes.  It  is  the  sagacious  conjecture  of  a 
modem  critic,  that  the  Scythians  were,  by  the  eclipse  of  the  moon  which  terrified  Asia 
in  the  year  62 1,^^  induced  to  leave  Palestine  from  superstitious  fear;  and  that  several 

*  Ezek.  xxxviii,  7—13.      *  lb»  14 — 23.  »  In  B.C.  624,  during  the  reign  of  Josialt 
»  lb,  xxxix.  1—8,  17—20.  king  of  Judah. 

*  lb.  vers.  9,  10.        »  lb.  11—16.  lo  ^.q,  666—611. 

•  D^D^n  mnnKn,  ih.  xxxviU.  le,  8.  "  About  B.C.  600;  see  Strod.,  L  If 
'  lb.  xxxviii.  17.  — 106. 

•  Revel.  XX.  8.  "  On  Uie  22nd  of  ApriL 
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exhortations  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  not  to  he  afraid  of  the  llgns  of  heaven,**  refer 
to  this  phenomenon.*^  However  this  may  be,  the  deliverance  of  the  Israelites  was  na- 
turalljr  ascribed  to  the  direct  interference  of  God;  although  the  Biblical  historians  en- 
tirely pass  over  the  invasion  of  the  Scythians,  prophets  and  poets  availed  themselves 
of  the  terror  which  their  formidable  presence  inspired,  to  kindle  the  religions  fire  of 
their  indolent  compatriots  into  a  pnrer  flame;  they  described  their  invasion  as  a  threa- 
tening scourge  which  might  be  averted  by  a  complete  return  to  the  God  of  Israel.  A 
higher  religious  sentiment  seems,  indeed,  to  have,  in  these  times  of  consternation,  per- 
vaded the  people;  and  the  reforms  of  the  pions  king  Josiah  were  its  noble  first-fruits.^ 
iSoT  did  the  Sc3rthian  hosts  quit  Palestine  without  leaving  a  trace  of  their  superiority. 
The  large  and  ancient  town  Bethshean,'^  situated  in  the  west  of  the  Jordan,  at  the  south- 
eastern extremity  of  the  plain  Esdraelon,*'  belonging  originally  to  the  tribe  of  Manasseh, 
and  later  to  Galilee,  or  to  the  Decapolis  of  Syria,  or  to  Ccelesyria,  received  the  name  of 
Scythopolis;  because,  as  Pliny**  remarks,  "  a  Scythian  colony  was  established  here"; 
and  was  to  later  times  inhabited  by  a  mixed  population  of  Hebrews  and  heathens.** — 
All  circumstances  conspire,  therefore,  to  render  the  identification  of  Magog  with  the 
Scythians  probable.  And  this  probability  is  almost  raised  to  a  certainty  by  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  ancient  writers.  Josephus  explains  Magog  by  the  Scythians.  Jerome  states, 
that  the  Jews  of  his  time  nnanimously  considered  Magog  as  the  wild  and  numberless 
Scythians,  which  extended  from  the  Caucasus  and  the  Sea  of  Azov  to  the  Caspian  Sea 
and  to  India.  Theodoretus  calls  Gog  and  Magog  Scythian  tribes.  According  to  the 
Syrian  tradition,  Tartary,  and  the  countries  in  the  east  of  it,  were  the  dominions  of 
Magog;  and  the  Arabians  assign  the  same  regions  to  the  two  chief  Scythian  tribes, 
Gog  and  Magog.^  But  Magog  seems  to  have  been  used  in  the  same  extensive  sense 
as  the  Greek  Scythia,  and  to  have,  like  the  latter,  embraced  most  of  the  various  no- 
madic nations  which  inhabited  the  regions  beyond  Media  and  the  Caucasian  Mountains, 
indefinitely  to  the  north  and  east;  and  which,  because  individually  little  known,  were 
comprised  in  one  general  term;  it  is,  therefore,  very  hazardous  to  specify  one  people 
as  the  Magog  of  onr  text." — The  king  of  Magog  is  generally  called  G^,  which  seems 
to  have  been  an  appellative  name,  like  Pharaoh,  Caosar,  and  similar  titles;  it  corresponds 
with  the  Turkish  Chak,  the  Tartarian  Kak,  and  the  Mongolian  Gog. — But,  in  later 
periods,  Gog  was  coupled  as  a  nation  with  BCagog;  so  it  occurs  in  the  New  Testament," 
and  very  frequently  in  Arabic  writers.  The  etymology  of  ^13D  is  so  uncertain,  that  it 
is  adviiiable  to  refrain  from  conjectures.  Bohlen  explains:  **the  great  mountain,"  or 
the  Caucasian  Wall  behind  which  Alexander  the  Great  drove  the  Hyperboreans;  a 
conception  with  which  Jerome  was  already  familiar,  and  which  was  further  develope<l 
by  the  Arabians."  Extensive  ruins  of  this  wall,  which,  probably,  extended  from  the 
Caspian  to  the  Black  Sea,  are  still  extant  under  the  same  name,  and  have  been  carefully 
examined.** 

**  Jer.x.2.  Ezek.  xxxviii.  2}    corap.,  also,  Bochart, 

**  JJUzig,  Psalms,  ii.  78;   comp.  Alma-  Phaleg,  p.  212;  Michaella,  Specileg.,  i.  28. 

gest,  V.  14.  »  As,  for  instance,  the  MassagetsB.  About 

**  Jerem.  iii.— vi.;   Ps.  xxxiii.;    comp.  the  Scythians  in  general,  their  division, 

Ewali,  Gesch.,  iii.  391,422.  descent,  and  history,  see  Smith,  Diet,  of 

»«  1^65^  n^n.  Greek  and  Rom.  Geogr.,  u.  936—945. 

"  600  stadia  north-east  of  Jerusalem,  ^  Pavi.i  *»  ft 

and  120  stadia  south  of  Tiberias.  „  ^^**'  ^  **•        ...  ^ , 

»»  V.  1 6.                  *»  Joseph.,  Vit.,  6.  ^  Comp.  Koran,  xvin.  94 ;  xxi.  96. 

»  Comp.  Assemaniy  Biblioth.  Orient.,  «  See  Gmelin,  Journiey  through  Russia, 

III.  ii.  16, 18, 20;  Herbelot,,  Bibl.  Orient.,  iii.  12;  Ker  Porf«-, Travels,  ii.  520;  Ritter, 

snb  Jagiouge  and  Magiouge;  and  about  Erdknnde,  ii.  834.     For  other  but  very 

(several  later  fables,  for  instance,  that  Ma-  precarious  suppositions  about  the  identity 

gog  is  AntiochusEpiphanos,  or  Alexander  of  Magog,  see  RosenmUUer,  Bibl.  Geogr., 

the  Great,   see  Rosenmiiller,   Schol.  on  L240 — 245. 
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in,  Madai  ^*lt^)/  Thes^  nre,  unqneatioiMiblj  the  Medi,  or  inhabitaots  of.  ^^dia^ 
which  signifies,  perhaps,  the  empire  of  the  middle  {Madhyd)y  because  it  was  belieyed 
to  be  situated  in  the  centre  of  Asia.'  The  extent  of  Media  is  very  uncertain  j  ancient 
writers  comprise  under  this  name  frequently  all  the  countries  in  the  east  of  the  Tigris 
along  the  Caspian  Sea  to  Ariana  and  Bactriana;  and  this  vast  area  has  been  diyided 
into  three  parts:  1.  the  northern  and  eastern  districts;  2.  Media  Atropatene;  and 
3.  Media  Magna,  which  comprised  the  blooming  plains  between  the  Carduchian 
mountains  and  Mount  Zagros  in  the  west,  and  Mount  Coronus  in  the  north,  and  which 
reached  as  far  south  as  Elymais  and  Susiana,  and  as  far  east  as  Aria  or  Farthia,*  We^ 
may  hence  account  for  the  omission  of  Persia  in  this  genealogical  list,  which  was  in- 
cluded in  the  land  of  the  Medi,  Sometimes,  however,  the  boundaries  of  Media  are 
more  restricted,  and  Media  Magna  alone  is  considered  as  the  territory  of  the  Medi.' 
They  were  during  a  long  period  subject  to  the  Assyrian  empire;  in  fact,  their  first 
mention  in  the  Bible  shows  them  as  forming  a  satrapy  of  Shalmaneser;^  but  they  fcU 
the  ignominy  of  the  hateful  yoke,  for  they  are  described  as  having  originally  been  a 
high-spirited  people,  skilled  in  the  use  of  the  bow,  delighting  in  warfare,  and  famous 
for  their  horsemanship;'  they  broke  out  in  an  open  revolt,  and  proclaimed  their  inde- 
pendence.' According  to  Herodotus,''  their  first  chosen  king  was  Dejoces,"  who  was 
fbllowed  by  Phraortes*  and  Cyaxares;***  the  latter,  after  having  repelled  the  invasion 
of  the  Scythians,  destroyed  Nineveh;  but  under  his  successor,  Astyages,'*  the  su- 
premacy was  transferred  to  the  Persians  under  Cyrus  the  Great;*'  the  Medes  were 
incorporated  in  the  Persian  empire;"  and  the  name  Madai  was,  therefore,  from  this 
time,  frequently  used  instead  of  Persia;*^  or  both  names  are  mentioned  together,  some- 
times Persia  and  sometimes  Media  occupying  the  first  place.'' 

IV.  Iatan  (l)J)  denotes  properly  /onto,  the  celebrated  Greek  colony  in  Asia 
Minor,  and  is,  in  this  limited  sense,  used  in  several  passages  of  the  Old  Testament." 
The  lonians  engaged  in  extensive  commercial  undertakings,  and  frequented  the 
markets  of  Tyre;*^  but  in  later  times  Hebrew  captives  were  by  Assyrian  kings  sold 
into  Ionia,"  where  they  seem,  however,  to  have  been  so  degradingly  treated,  that  the 
prophet  Zechariah  announced  the  approaching  day  of  revenge.'®  But  the  name  of 
lonians  was  ver}*  generally  given  to  all  the  Greeks,  not  by  the  Hebrews  only,**  but 
also  by  most  of  the  other  Asiatics,  who  naturally  identified  the  Asiatic  colony  with  the 
more  distant  mother  country .''  But  in  our  passage,  Javan  is  used  in  a  still  more  ex- 
tensive sense,  embracing  all  the  western  islands  of  the  Mediterranean  sea;  this  accep- 
tation is  evident  from  the  abodes  of  the  younger  branches  enumerated  in  the  fourth 
verse.  \V  is,  therefore,  identical  with  the  Greek  *l6.it»v^  the  Sanscrit  lavana,  the 
cuneiform  name  Yund,  and  with  Jouna*  on  the  inscription  of  Rosetta.^  The  descend- 
ants of  Javan  are: — 

1.  Elishah  (ilC^Y^)-  ^^  ^  certain,  almost  beyond  a  doubt,  that  this  is  the  Hebrew 
name  for  Hellas,  If  Javan  is  the  generic  name  for  all  Greeks,  it  is  natural  that  the 
European  Hellens  should  be  mentioned  in  the  first  place  among  Ja van's  progeny,  al- 

»  Po^A.,  V.  44;   seep.  25;   it  is,  how-  "  ITeroc/.,  i.  129;    Dum/.,  iL34;    JuiL, 

ever,  read  Mada  on  the  ctmeiform  in-  i.  6. 

scriptions.  "  Isai.  xiii.17;  Jer.xxv.25. 

•  Ptokm,,  VL  ii  1,  3;    Strabo,  xL  522  »  Esih.  i.3;  Dan.  v.  28;  viii.2a 
—  526.  »«  Isai  Ixvi  19 ;  Eiek.  xxvii.  13. 

•  Pliny,  vi.U.  <  2  Kings  xyii.  6.  "  Ezek.,  he.  cit.\  comp.  Horn.,  II.  xiii. 
«   *  Isai.  xiii.  19;  iSRerod,  vii.  62 ;  Strabo,  685;  S^a^>,  xiv.  632 — 650. 

xi.  525.  "  Joel  iv.  6.  '•  ix.  13. 

•  Diod.  Sic,  ii.2.        '  i.  95,  ei  seq,  ••  Dan.  riii.  21. 

•  B.0. 710—657.  •  B.C.  657—635.  "  Aristoph,,  Acham.  104;  JE9eh.y  Pew. 
^  B.C.  635—595.         "  B.O.  595—660.        176,  561 ;  comp.  Gtsen.,  Thes.  p.  587. 

"  Comp.  Strabo,  xi.  524;    Diod,  ii.  24,  **  Comp.  also  Lassen,  Keilschrift,  p.  89 ; 

32;  Euseb,^  Chron.  Armen.  i  101.  Pott,  Etymol.  Forschungcn  L  41. 
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tfiotiglir  the  Greet:  legends  m^e  l6Ttk  ih6'  SeB^HMnl  of  Hell^.  In  Ezelcfel*^  iStlBhah  is 
Mtrodacecl  as  anhdand  from  whifeh  pnr^Ie  ^tuflswere  ikhported  ihto'Phdnida;  and  we 
posscNn  tSie  t^timony  of  ancient  writers,  thkr  on  the  coasts  of  Peloponnesus,  and  of 
ihany  Greek  islands,  the  shell-fisb,  the  jnice  of  which  jieTdsthe  much  Valued  purple 
dolours,  i^t^  mo^t  abundantly  fonnd.**  This  is  ahother  reason  for  explaining  Elishah' 
ft>r  Greece  and  her  islands  generally,  instdad  of  limiting  it  to  the  province  of  Ells,  as' 
ibreratcridcs  hare  done.  Phoenician  inscriptions  which  have  been  foiind' in  Athens 
prove  an  ciarly  commercial  interconne  between  th«  G^ks  and  the  Syrian  coasts.  The 
opinion^  thetefyrt,  lihat  Elishah  is  JBoHm;  or  Carthage,  or  Arabia,  or  Italy,  are  qtiite' 
improbable 

i.  Tarthi^h  (^}fiyf)'-  It  is  remarkable  that  the  position  of  thiA  |ilace  was  as  much' 
disputed  among  the  ancient  translators  as  it  is  ahntist  universally  ajftreed  upon  among 
modem  critic?.  The  8eptuagiixt  and  Vulgate  explained  it  either  distinctly  by  Car- 
thage, or  more  vaguely  by  Africa;  Josephns,  Targum  Jonathan,  and  Saadiah,  by 
Tbtsos  in  CMlicia;  arid  sometimes  the  interpreters  render  it  by  the  sea.  The  opinion 
of  Eo^tebins,'  however,  Was  that  Tarshish  was  ih  Iberia  or  Spain;  and  this  acceptation,' 
now  almost  gefnefndly  adapted,  is  alone  confirmed'  by  an  accurate  examination  of^ 
vacrkms  notices  occurring  throughout  the  Old  Testament  Tarshish  is  represented  aS^ 
ft  rich  country,  g^ovemed  by' its  own  independent  kings,  and  able  to  s^nd  valuable' 
presents;''  abounding  especially  in  silver,  iron,  tin,  and  lea(^;'^  a'  pre<:i6ns  stone,^ 
probably  the  cfarysblite,  chiefly  found  in  those  districts,  bore  the  name  of  tarshish;*^ 
it  was  situated  near  other  renowned  islands,  and  was  itself  washed  by  the  waves  of  the' 
sea;*  it  was  therefore  accessible  by  navigation,  which  Was  extensively  carried  on  by  the 
Phoenicians  and  other  nations  on  large  fkmous  ships,  which  were  th6  models  for  the 
vessels  of  commerce  in  general,  and  were  therefore  known  under  the  name  of  "vessels 
cff  Tarshish;*^  the  port  from  which  they  started  was  Joppa,  on  the  coast  of  Palestine,"* 
not  from  Ezlon-geber,  a  port  of  the  Gulf  of  Akabah.'^  It  requires  onFy  some  com- 
parison with  the  accounts  whieh  Greek  writers  furnish  about  the  Spanish  Tariessus.^ 
which  Polybias  (iiL  24)  writes  TaTscion,**  to  perceive  its  identity  with  Tarshish.  It  is' 
ubI V ei sally'  known  that  the  Phoenicians  entertained  a  lively  commerce  with  Spain, 
whence  they  imported  a  large  amount  of  gold,  silver,  lead,  and  iron;**  but  no  part  of 
the  peninsula  was  more  famous  for  its  opulence  than  Tartessus,  the  wealth  of  which 
paased  into  a  proverb.**  The  exact  site  of  Tartessus  was,  however,  unknown'  even  in 
tiie'  time  of  Strabo,  who  states  the  then  general  belief  that  it  was  situated  on 
that  piece  of  land  between  the  two  outlets  of  the  river  Guadalqulver  (Beetis),  which 
bore  also  the  name  of  the  **  silver-bedded  Tartessus.**  In  fact,  the  whole  dbtrict  of 
Andalusia,  which  the  Turdetani  then  inhabited,  was  called  Tartessus,  and  it  is  most 
probable  that  the  Tarshish  of  our  text  is  intended  to  denote  the  whole  of  Spain  so  far 
as  a  was  known  to  the  Hebrews,  just  as  Javan  is  used  to  designate  all  the  Greeks.** 
We  ean,  thereibre,  neither  admit  another  Tartessus  in  India,  lo  which  the  vessels  sailed 
from  Enoo-geber,  nor  accede  to  the  opinion,  that  Tarshish  was  sitiiat^d  in  Ethiopia, 
orim  the  coast  of  Africa,  as  some  travellers,  tempted  by  a  vague  uncertainty  of  sounds,' 

*»  xxyii  7.  **  For  the  notice  in  3  Chron.  xx.  80, 

**  Pauaan,^  III.  xxi.  6;    Bar.,  Od.  11.  37,  must  be  explained  by  I  Kings  xxti. 

xviii.  7 ;   Pliny,  ix.  40;  xxL  22;  compare  49;  comp.  Vitrmga,0Ji  Isii,  ii.  16;  Geaen.^ 

Bochart,  Geogr.  p.  176.  Thes.,  p.  1316. 

**  Ps.lxxii.  10;  Isai.  Ixvi.  19.  "  TapTtia(f6^,            "  Taptntiov, 

«  Jer.  X.  9;  Ezek.  xxvii.  12,  25.  »*  Comp.  Diod,  Sic.,  v.  35—38;  StrabOy 

^  Exod.  xxviii.  20.  iii.  147—149;  Pliny,  iii.4. 

■•  Isai.  lx.9;  comp.  Ovid,  Metam.xiv.  **  Sirabo,  iiL  157. 

416.  *•  Comp.  BocharU  Phaleg.,  iil7;  Mi- 

^  1  Kings  X.  22;  xxii.49;  Isai  ii.  16.  ckaeHs,  Specil.,  182;   Bredow,   Uistdr. 

**  Jon.  i.3;  iv.2.  Unters.,  ii.  26a 
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hare  assertod  in  ipite  of  the  cogent  argnments  in  faronr  of  the  Spanish  Tartestiia.  The 
latter  opinions  are  the  more  objectionable  as  they  entirely  disregard  the  &ct  thaft» 
according  to  oar  text,  Tarshish  belongs  to  the  Japhethites,  and  most,  therefore,  be 
sought  in  the  northern  or  western  parts  of  the  ancient  world.  Although  Tartessns  is, 
by  the  Qreek  writers,  distinctly  called  a  Phoenician  colony,^  and  is  in  some  parts  of 
tlie  Old  Testament  also  represented  as  such,*  it  is  here  brought  into  connection  with 
Greece,  because  Javan  was,  evidently,  like  the  classical  Hesperia,  used  for  all  th« 
western  continents  of  Europe,  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  But  some  of  the 
Greek  tribes,  as  the  Fhocaeans,  undertook  early  voyages  to  Tartessus;  the  Samians 
arrived  here  with  a  heavy  cargo  and  realised  unprecedented  profits;'  and  the  Fho- 
cieans  met  with  a  reiy  hospitable  reception  from  the  King  of  the  Tartessiana,  who 
urged  them  even  to  settle  in  his  territory.^ 

3.  Kittim  (D^J^^)).  One  of  the  most  ancient  towns  on  the  island  of  Cypms  was 
Citium;*  it  was  situated  on  the  south-eastern  coast  of  the  island,  possessed  a  harbour 
which  could  be  closed;  and  ruins  of  its  walls  and  houses,  and  of  an  extensive  theatre, 
are  still  extant  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lamika;  and  on  examination  of  these 
remains,  copious  Phoenician  inscriptions  have  been  discovered  on  the  foundation 
Stones.'  Thus,  it  b  at  once  evident  that  Citium,  like  Amathus,  and  other  Cyprian 
towns,  was  a  Phoenician  colony;  as  indeed  Herodotus^  mentions  among  the  very 
mixed  population  of  Cyprus,  the  Phoenicians  also;  and  it  is  intelligible  why  it  is 
here  introduced  immediately  after  Tartessus,  with  which  it  bears  more  than  one 
analogy.  It  furnished  to  the  Tyrians,  on  the  one  hand,  very  valuable  articles  of  im- 
port, especially  timber  for  the  construction  of  ships;'  the  Cyprian  copper  had  attained 
a  general  reputation ;'  the  mines  yielded  gold  and  silver,  and  among  the  preciotts  stones 
for  which  that  rich  island  was  celebrated,  were  the  smaragd  and  emerald,  the  red  jasper 
and  agate,  and  perhaps  the  diamond;*^  and  it  abounded  also  in  oil,  wine  and  honey." 
But  Cyprus  was,  on  the  other  hand,  a  convenient  station  for  the  Phoenicians  in  their 
more  distant  western  expeditions;'*  just  as  Spain  was  the  station  for  thdr  excursions  to 
the  Britannic  islands,  from  whence  they  shipped  tin  (stunnnm).**  The  inhabitants  of 
Citium  are  called  by  the  Romans  Citisei,'^  by  the  Greek  writers  Kittsu,*'  and  are 
evidently  identical  with  our  Kittim.  But  it  is  certain  that  in  later  periods  the  term 
Kittim  was  extended  to  many  inlands  and  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  as  Rhodes, 
Greece,  and  Sicily,*'  to  Italy,  and  even  to  Macedonia;  it  is,  therefore,  most  probable 
that  it  is  to  be  taken  here  generally  for  the  island  of  Cyprus,  which,  both  by  its  pro- 
ducts and  by  its  natural  position,  was  of  paramount  importance  to  the  Phoenidaos, 
but,  as  a  western  island,  is  here  also  comprised  among  the  possessions  of  the  Javanitea.*^ 
In  later  periods,  the  intercourse  between  Cyprus  and  Greece  was  most  aaive;  the  Greeks 
occupied  a  great  portion  of  the  soil  and  adopted  many  of  its  religious  rites,  whilst  the 
dependence  of  the  island  upon  Phcenicia  seems  to  date  from  a  very  eariy  time;*'  la 
fact  both  the  character  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  nature  of  their  Divine  worship,  as  the 
orgiastic  adoration  of  Astarte,  bore  entirely  the  eastern,  and  more  especially  the 
Phoenician  stamp.     The  explanation  of  Kittim  by  Cyprus  is  fully  corroborated  by 

■  Arrian,  11 16.  "  Strabo,  xiv.684;  Ptiay,  xL  14« 

'  Isaiah  xxxiii.  1,  6,  la  **  Isai.  xxiii.  1,  6. 

•  Herod.y  iv.  162.  "  Strabo,  iu.  147. 

•  Herod,,  i.  163.  «  Cicer,,  De  Finib.,  iv.  80. 

•  K/rtovorKirrcov;P/tiiy,T.85;  Strab^  »•  KirriaXoi  or  Kcrrmoi. 

xiv.  682, 683.  »'  Joseph,,  Antiq.,  I.  vi.  1 ;   Epiphan,^ 

'  GeseiUt  Monnm.  Phoen.,  p.  120 --153.  Adv.  User.,  xxx.  25;   1  Mace  i.  1 ;    Dan. 

'  vii.  90.                '  Esek.  xxvii.  6.  xi.  30. 

•  P/my,  xii  60.  "  Num.xxiv.24;  Jerem.u.  10. 

"  ^Adamas  vcrgens  in  serium  colo-  *'  Joeeph,,  Antiq.,  VIII.  v.  3;  C.  Ap. 

rem";  P/my,  xxxvii.  15, 17, 22,  54.  i.  18. 
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ancient  traditions;  it  is  so  anderstood  by  Josephns,  Epiphanias,  and  Jeromo;  and  on 
ancient  inscriptions  the  singular  form  also  occurs.'*  The  interpretations  by  Africa,  or 
China,  or  Arabia,  or  India,  or  the  Canaanitish  tribe  of  the  Hittites,  are  therefore 
unquestionably  erroneous. 

4.  The  Dodanim  (Q^jl^)  are  the  last  descendants  of  Javan  here  mentioned.  If 
this  genealogical  list,  which  has  been  acknowledged  as  one  of  the  most  important  do- 
cuments  of  ancient  geography,  has  the  least  claim  to  completeness  or  order,  it  will  be 
at  once  granted,  that  Italy  cannot  be  omitted  among  the  countries  assigned  to  the  Ja- 
Tanites.  If  Greece  and  Spain  are  distinctly  mentioned  in  Elishah  and  Tarshish,  if  the 
islands  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  are  represented  by  Kittim,  the  Dodanim  are,  in  our 
opinion,  no  others  than  the  Daunii,*  who  formed  the  most  ancient  population  of  Apulia, 
and  who  were,  therefore,  by  ancient  geographers  used  to  designate,  like  the  lapygians, 
the  whole  south-eastern  portion  of  Italy,  including  Calabria.  The  Dannians  were,  like 
many  other  inhabitants  of  southern  Italy,  a  Pelasgian  race;  they  preserved  long  among 
themselves  Greek  customs  and  arts;  their  coins  bear  pure  Greek  inscriptions,  and 
their  bronzes  and  painted  vases  betray  Greek  imitation;  this  historical  fact  was  em- 
bodied in  the  early  legend  of  the  settlement  of  Diomedes  in  these  regions;  and  it  is 
certain,  that  they  occupied  chiefly  the  great  plains  on  the  coast  of  Apulia;  here 
they  founded  a  great  number  of  cities,  built  harbours,  and,  probably,  carried  on  both 
piracy  and  sea-commerce;  they  cultivated  the  soil,  on  which,  in  spite  of  the  extreme 
aridity  of  its  pastures  in  summer,  they  grew  wheat  and  olives  with  eminent  success; 
th^,  further,  reared  horses  and  sheep;  and  the  wool  of  the  latter  was  celebrated  for 
its  peculiar  fineness,  and  formed  an  important  article  of  commerce.''  If  we  assume, 
therefore,  here  also  one  portion  of  the  peninsula  to  denote  its  whole  extent,  and  take 
Daunia  for  Italy,  we  have  an  appropriate  explanation  of  the  territory  of  Dodanim,  which 
must  be  regarded  as  peopled  by  Greek  settlements,  and  must  be  situated  on  the  shores 
of  the  Western  Sea.  For  the  latter  reason  alone,  it  is  impossible  that  Dodanim  should 
be  Dodona,  the  inland  Bpirotic  town,  with  the  famous  Oracle  of  Jupiter.'*  But  neither 
the  translation  of  the  Septuagint  by  RhodUuuy  nor  the  omission  of  Dodanim  by  Jo- 
sephus,  nor  the  reading  of  Rodanim  (W*yV\\  occurring  in  many  codices  of  the  first 
Book  of  Chronicles  (i.7),  and  in  the  Samaritan  version,  are  conclusive  proofs,  that  the 
latter  is  the  original  and  correct  reading.  If  this,  however,  could  be  proved,  then  there 
could,  indeed,  be  scarcely  any  doubt,  that  the  Bodanim  are  the  inhabitants  of  the  is- 
land of  Bhodes,  which  Epiphanius  also  couples  with  Cyprus,  which  was,  at  an  early 
period,  inhabited  by  Phoenicians  and  Greeks,  and  the  inhabitants  of  which  undertook 
distant  navigations  already  at  the  beginning  of  Greek  history  .**  Gesenius,  who,  in  the 
first  part  of  his  Thesaurus  (p.  322),  is  in  favour  of  the  reading  of  Bodanim,  gives,  in 
the  second  part  (p.  1266),  the  preference  to  the  received  text,  but  explains  Dodanim  as 
a  contraction  from  Dardanim  (D^3*1TI),  whom  he  supposes  to  be  the  Dardanitzns  or 
Trojans.**  But  the  enmities  between  the  Greelcs  and  Trojans  were  too  protracted  and 
too  well  known,  to  render  the  derivation  of  the  latter  from  the  former  in  any  way 
probable. 

▼.  and  VL  ToBAL  (SaiH)  and  Mbshbch  (^tife)  are  frequently  mentioned  together 
in  the  Old  Testament,  either  as  warlike  nations,  destined  to  be  the  terror  of  the  world,* 
or  as  the  tributaries  of  the  mighty  king  of  the  Scythians,  Magog,  whose  chief  pride 
and  support  they  formed.*^  They  must,  therefore,  like  the  latter,  be  northern  tribes, 
whose  renown  was  magnified  by  the  distance  of  their  abodes.    Tubal  is,  indeed, 

»  *n3     B^K,   and    KiTuvsi    Boekh,  «  Strabo,  vii.  327—829. 

Corp.  Inscr.,  523.  **  Strabo,  pp.  67, 1 1 5. 624. 673. 

**  AavvuH,  **  Compare,  also,  Monum.  Phoen.  p*49d 

«  Strabo,  vi.  277,284;    Pliny,  viii.  48;  *  Ezek.  xxxii.  26. 

PoL,  T.  88.  **  Eaek.  xxxviii.  2, 3}  xxxix.  1. 
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intarodaced  as  ^  remote  nation  to  which  the  f  am^  of  Iscael's  glory  ha^  njirer  r«iu^«d,* 
¥lowV  as  Meshech  has  been  identified  with  the  Moschi,  a  Colchian  tribe,  esUjending  lUong 
the  south-eastern  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  between  th^  source^  of  the  Fhasis  ^n^  those 
of  the  Cyrus,  and  bordered  on  the  south  by  the  lofty  and  wood-coyiwr^  chain  of  the 
Annenian  niountains,  now  called  Tchildir;  /und  ^  tl^e  Moscl^i  weri!^  at  lea^t  daring 
tlje  Persian  epoch,  in  ^  i^ilitarj  and  political  r^pect,  united  with  thp  Tibareni,*  a  tribp 
likewise  in  the  south-east  of  the  Euxine  Sea,  and  betw^n  the  Chalybes  and  'JTrebizond: 
It  was  nat^ral  to  find  in  the  Tibareni  the  descendants  of  TubaU  The  diffieripncQ  of 
the  nanies  Tubal  and  Tibar  is  only  in  appearance,  for  th^  liquids  I  iMid  r  are  not  nnfre- 
quently  used  for  each  other;  as,  in  the  Greek  3eliar  for  Belial,  Sarad  for  Saled,  and  in 
o^her  fnatances.f  Tubal  and  Meshech  are,  further,  mentioned  by  the  prophet  f^zekiel, 
as  providing  the  Tyrian  market  with  copper  and  with  slaves.^  Now,  copper  is  most 
a))undant  in  the  mountains  of  northern  Anneoia;  and  the  fine  tiibes  of  the  Pontos 
and  Cappadocia,  as  at  present  those  of  Georgia  and  Mingrelia,  furnished  the  ABi^tic 
markets  and  the  h^rem^  with  the  most  beautiful  slaves.*  Nor  hav^  those  races  phanged 
the  wildness  and  rapacity  of  their  character;  and,  as  the  Psalmist  deeply  cpmmi§^rate4 
tbe  destiny  of  those  who  have  the  misfortune  to  dwell  as  strangers  pr  captives  among 
tkese  barb'aicous  hordes,^  just  so  might  modern  travellers  dread  the  contact  of  people, 
**  whose  greatest  ambition' it  is  to  be  deemed  the  most  punning  and  most  distingaish64 
robbers."  •  The  mountains  of  the  Moschi  connect  the  Anti-Taurus  with  the  Caucasus; 
they  consist  chiefly  of  limestone  with  volcanic  rocks  ^nd  somQ  fpranite;  thejc  run  nearly 
south-west  along  the  deep  yalley  of  Ajirah  in  the  districf  of  Tchildir.^  The  Septuagin| 
writes  ^^^  Mo(r($;^,  and  theVnlgateilfosocA,  which  ppnuncia.tion  is  nearer  to  Mo^hi, 
whilst  the  name  Mccrxti;,  which  was  given  to  the  ^uthem  par(  of  Georgia,  is  more 
similar  to  Meshech.  If  we  hereto  add,  that  Josephus**^  explains  Tubal  by  Iberu 
(*Ipt)pee)f  a  tribe  inhabiting  a  territory  strictly  contiguous  to  the  Moschi,  between  tho 
Black  and  Caspian  Seas,  and  the  rivers  Cyrus  and  Arazes,  and^  Ukewise,  reachii^ 
down  to  tbe  Armenian  mountains,**  we  shall  scarcely  be  much  mistaken  if  we  suppose 
the  two  tribes  Tubal  and  Meshech,  so  habitually  named  together,  to  represent  the  vhol^ 
region  of  northern  Armenia,  from  the  sources  of  the  Tigri^  and  Eu^ratos  to  the 
Euxine  Sea,  and  comprising  the  provinces  of  Albania  and  Iberia  westward  t^  Poutus. 
That  the  Iberes  of  Josephus  cannot  be  sought  in  Spain,  as  Jerome  believed,  i/i  Qvident;*'- 
and  it  is  scarcely  probable,  that  Meshech  is  the  old  Cappadocian  town  Mazaka  (Ka-. 
taKo),  which  would  be  top  restricted  for  the  evidently  powerful  tribe  which  is  denoted] 
by  that  name. 

TU.  The  last  branch  of  the  Japhethites  is  Tibas  (DVri),  a  name  which  ocean  in  no 
other  passage.  The  context  requires  a  land  not  distant  from  Armenia.  Now,  it  ia 
plausibly  asserted  that  the  nations  of  Mashoash  and  Toersha,  which  are  found  on 
Egyptian  monuments,  and  which  are  described  as  resembling  ei^^h  other  in  physiog- 
nomy and  habits,*'  are  identical  with  Meshech  and  Tiras.  If  this  is  the  ca^o,  Tiras 
must  be  near  the  Moschi;  and  then  nothing  is  more  natural  than  to  identify  Tiras  with, 
the  great  Asiatic  mountain-chain  of  Taurus,  We  have  observed  in  the  preceding  notici^ 
that  the  Moschian  mountains  Qxteud  south-west  till  th^y  join  to  tl^e  chain  of  the  Anti- 
Taurus.    Separated  from  the  latter  only  by  the  plains  of  Cappadocia  and  Lycapnia^^ 

*  Isai.  Ixvl  19.  '  Tipfiprivoi  ^  cxx.  5.  "  Beineggs,  U  4fK 

*  Com  p.  Herod,,  ill  9i;  vii.78;  Strab,,  •  Strabo,  xii.497;  Ptolem.,  v.  6;  PZw^ 
ii.  12i9;  xi!.548,  555;    Hin.,  vi.  4 ;   Xen.,       Y.27;  7?i«ter,  Erdkuhdc,  x.  816. 

An.,  V,  y.  2;   Ktr  Rwier,  Trav.,  i.  152;  **»  Antiq.,  L  vi.  K 

ii.  646.  »•  Strab,,  xi.  4^9. 527 ;  Hi*.,  vl  lU 

*  See  Bochart,  Phaleg,  iiL  12.  '*  See,  also,  Knobei,  V61kertafeI,p.!UQ95 
•xxvii.'ia.  comp.  JftcAa^^  S|)ecil.,  i.  44*. 

«  Beineggs,  Caucas.,  i.  6 ;  ii.  6 1 ;  Bochart,  "  Wilkinson,  Manuers  ui^4  Custonis^  i. 

p.  207.  208.  378,379. 
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rites  the  l\itinis»  in  anefeAt  geogmphy  considered  so  important  Aat  St  formed  the  cl^ef 
dhrisiofi  of  Asia  into  the  oonntries  north  and  sonth  of  it.  It  extends  from  the  extremi- 
ties of  Pamphylia  as  far  eastward  as  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  where  the  Indians  and  the 
neighhonring  Scythians  lived ;  hnt  it  lost  the  name  Taurus  in  the  region  where  it  reaches 
the  Armenian  monntains»  which  contiune  their  eastward  coarse  under  different  appel- 
lations. Now,  it  Is  onr  opinion,  that  Tiras  comprises  all  those  Asiatic  tribes  the  terri- 
tory of  which  is  traVersed  by  the  Tanms  Proper;  and  that  it  includes,  therefore,  Cilicia 
and  Famphylia,  PSbidia  and  Lycia,  and,  with  an  extension  usual  in  almost  all  the  names 
of  the  Japhethites,  embracing,  likewise,  most  of  the  nations  of  Asia  Minor,  and  of  th6 
interior.*^  It  is  clear,  that  thus  only  the  diffusion  of  the  Japhethites  is  completed; 
they  extended,  therefore,  (torn  Bactria  and  the  Imaus,  almost  in  a  straight  line  west- 
wardi  to  the  Tanms  and  Asia  Minor;  and  from  there,  again  almost  westward,  to  the 
shores  and  islands  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  including  Greece,  Italy,  and  Spain ;  whilst 
they  occupied.  In  the  north,  the  vast  but  indefinite  tracts  of  Scythia,  from  the  Black  and 
Caspian  Seas  up  to  the  fabulous  regions  of  the  Rhip^n  mountains,  and  of  the  Hyper- 
boreans.— ^Many  ancient  translators  render  Tiras  by  Thrace;^  and  most  of  the  modem 
interpreters  have  adopted  the  same  view;  hot  Thrace  is  too  distant  from  northern  Ar- 
menia to  be  mentiohed  immediately  after,  ahd  in  connection  with,  Meshech.**  Th^ 
same  olijection  applies  to  the  river  Tyras  (Dniester),  and  the  tribes  near  it;*^  and  to  the 
Tyrteni  or  Tyrrheni,**  a  branch  of  the  Pelasgians,  who  cmised  on  the  sea  between 
Amti  Biinor  and  Greece,  and  lived  by  piracy,^^  but  who,  if  they  ever  formed  long  and 
permanent  settlements,  are  undoubtedly  included  among  (he  Javanites,  the  represent^- 
dvee  of  the  western  natigatorf. 

The  enumeration  of  the  Japhethites  is  rammed  up  with  the  remark,  that  the  names 
mentioned  include  only  the  principal  nation^,  but  thalt  there  exist  other  tribes  descend- 
ing from  Japhethf  Which  it  was,  however,  not  deemed  necessary  to  introduce  (ver.  5). 
There  are,  especially*  many  **  islands^  and  maritime  countries  (D^Un  ^^fi<),  which  be- 
came later  of  great  renown  and  importance,  and  the  origin  of  which  must  be  traced  to 
the  lands  here  specified.*^  By  the  extensive  meaning  whicli  we  have  assigned  to  Javan 
and  the  Javanites,  we  hate  prepared  the  reader  for  this  notion.  The  **  islands  of  the 
nations"  refer,  therefore,  especially  to  the  tribes  mentioned  immediately  before,*  al- 
iho/ngh  tin  word  ^H  is  a  general  tenui  denoting  habitation  or  abode.** 

H.— THB  SAMITEa  Vbm.  6—20. 
Ham  (hrji)  is  the  ancestor  of  all  the  southern  nations  of  the  globe;  it  is,  therefore, 
natural,  that  the  name  should  be  connected  with  the  Hebrew  root  DDR  to  be  wcurm; 
and  that  the  Hamites  should  be  regarded  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  tropic  zones.  It  is* 
fiowever,  certain,  that  the  name  Ham  is  not  of  Hebrew,  but  of  Egyptian  origin;  it  was  a 
very  eariy  name  for  Egypt,  which  was  still  in  use  in  the  time  of  Jerome;  it  occurs  on 
the  inscription  of  Rosetta  many  times  under  the  form  chmS;  and  it  signifies,  the  **  black 
eoantry,"  for  the  soil  of  Egypt  is  generally  of  that  colour.*'  The  descendants'  of 
Ham  are:— 

»♦  Comp.  Strabo,  il  129.  "  Compare  vers.  20,  81. 

••  So   Josephus,  Jonathan,  Eusehius,  »  j^^  ^jl^  U 

EpiptianinB,  Jerome,  and  others. 

••Comp.  Bocharty  Phaleg,  iii.  2;   Jtf*-  •»  flerorf.,ii.  12;  ChampoUi(m,VEgypte 

chaelis,  Specil,  i.  55.  sous  les  Phar..  i:  204.— Others  discover  the 

"  Tvpiroi;  ^Aa(/M«is,Paradies,p.l94;  word  DH  in  the  first  part  of  Amentia  the 

comp.  aerodt,  iv.  51.  Egyptian  name  for  the  lower  world,  ren- 

**  T»p<nivoL  dering  it,  **the  dark  place  beneath  the 

»  Tuch,  Genes.,  p.  217, 218.  earth'^;  and,  therefore,  understanding  the 

^  Compare  Isai^xLll;  xxiv.  15;  Ps.  Hamites  as  men  of  a  dark  complexion; 

hoL  10.  so,  for  instance,  Uhlemann,  Thot,  p.  128. 
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I.  CcTSH  (C^S).  We  liife  above  (p.  95)  alluded  to  a  very  curioiu  geographical  no- 
tion, extennreljr  entertained  by  the  ancients,  concerning  the  existence  of  a  vast  conti- 
nent uniting  the  eastern  paru  of  Africa,  Arabia,  and  India}  we  have  observed,  that 
hence  their  strange  belief  of  the  connection  between  the  Indus  and  the  Nile  may  have 
arisen;  and  that,  therefore*  India  and  Egypt  even  were  not  nnfreqnently  confounded. 
Nothing  is,  therefore,  roor^  probable  than  that  the  Coshites,  whose  chief  habitationt 
were  in  the  wide  tracts  of  ^Mto/no,  in  the  south  of  Egypt,  beyond  Syene,'  were,  like- 
wise, believed  to  have  sprt ad  in  the  Arabian  peninsula,  and  here  to  have  become  the 
founders  of  mighty  and  populous  tribes  (vcr.  8).  A  careful  comparison  of  the  variooa 
Biblical  passages  and  allusions  raises  this  double  settlement  of  the  Cushites  beyond  a 
doubt  It  is  as  erroneous  to  limit  them  to  Arabia  alone,  as  to  assign  to  them  ezdu- 
sively  the  south  of  Africa.  T^eir  connection  with  Egypt  is,  indeed,  more  clearly  defined; 
Ethiopian  emigrants  peopled,  if  they  did  not  civilize,  Egypt;'  Ethiopia  was,  at  some 
periods,  partly  subjected  to  Egypt,'  at  others  prescribed  to  the  Upper  Egyptians  their 
laws,  and  gave  them  their  lungs  i^  now  received  the  Egyptian  warriors,  who  left  Egypt 
in  the  reign  of  Pt^ammetlchnsy  And  founded  an  independent  state;'  and  now  were  in 
alliance  with  the  Egyptians  and  Libyans.*  But,  the  derivation  of  Arabic  tribes  from 
Cush;  the  notice,  that  the  river  Gihon,  coming  from  the  region  of  the  Euphrates,  en- 
compasses the  whole  land  of  Cush  (ii.  18);  and  the  **  topaz  of  Cnsh,**^  which  points 
either  to  the  shores  of  Arabia,  or  to  the  small  island  Topazos  in  the  Red  Sea.'  are 
proofs  that  the  term  Cush  comprised  at  least  the  tracts  on  the  shore  of  southern  Arabia 
also,'  an  extension  of  tha  pame,  employed  by  Syrian  writers  even  of  a  very  late  period.** 
It  will  be  our  task,  in  eveiy  individual  passage,  to  determine  the  exact  locality  which 
is  intended  by  Cush.  It  was  sufficient  to  have  briefly  described  the  general  compre- 
hensiveness of  the  term;  it  would  lead  ns  to  large  digressions  were  we  to  try  to  exhaost 
the  subject  here."  Tho  Cushites  are  of  a  black  colour,^'  and  of  a  high  and  robust 
stature."  The  name  Oush  for  Ethiopia  was  retained  to  a  late  period;  Josephus^ 
mentions,  that  in  his  time  it  was  constantly  employed;  the  Syrian  interpreters  render" 
Ethiopians  by  Cushites;  and,  whilst  the  old  Egyptian  name  for  Ethiopia  is  very  simi- 
lar, the  Coptic  appellation  €9o$ch  is,  at  least,  kindred  with  the  Hebrew  word. — The 
descendants  of  Cush's  eldest  son : — 

1.  Seba  (K3p),  are,  in  the  Old  Testament,  mentioned  as  a  nation  in  the  distant  south,** 
of  nearly  the  same  importance  as  Egypt  and  Ethiopia  themselves;  <^  it  is  an  extensive 
and  mighty  people,  of  undaunted  strength,  and,  like  the  Macrobii  of  Herodotus,"  of 
imposing  statnre;  their  land  is  intersected  by  streams;"  and  it  will  be  the  greatest 
triumph  for  Israel  and  their  God,  if  Seba  is  subdued  and  enslaved."  Now,  Josephus 
informs  ns,  that  Seba,  the  royal  city  of  Ethiopia,  was,  by  Cambyses,  called  Jfertw, 
after  the  name  of  his  own  sister."  It  may  be  doubted,  that  the  whole  country  assumed 
the  foreign  name  of  one  town ;  and  it  may  appear  more  probable,  that  the  Ethiopian 
name  of  the  ancient  place  Merawe,  which  means  **  irrigated  country,'*  near  Mount 

■  Ezek.  xxix.  10.  ii.  108;    Itounmi'dler^  Altcrth.,  iii  155; 

'  Diod.  Sic,,  iil  3.  SchulthesSy  Paradies,  p.  10;  Gesen,,  Thes., 

'  Herod,,  ii.  110;  Diod,  Sic,  I  55.  672;  Hartmann,  Aiifklarungen,  i.  263;  ii. 

•  2  Kings  xix.  9 ;  Isa.  xxx vii.  9 ;  Eustb^  56 ;  Winer,  Heal- Wortcrb.,  i.  235 ;  Heng- 
Chron.Arro.,  i.  218.  stenberg    Die  Biicher  Mose*s  und  Aeg.^ 

'  Herod,,  ii.  SO.  pp.  18. 19. 

•  Isai.  XX.  4;   Ezek.  xxx.  4, 5, 9;   Nah.  "  Jer.  xiii.23;  Strabo,  xv.  695. 
ill  9,  etc  "  Isai.xlv.  14;  Hervd,^  iu.20. 

'  Jobxxviii.  19.  "  Antiq.,  1.  vi.  2. 

•  P/ia.,  xxxvii.  8;  Diod,,  iii.  39.  "  In  Acts  viii.  27.  "  Ps  IxxiLlO. 
'  Comp.  Hab.  iil  7;  2  Chron.  xxi.  16.  "  Isai.  xliii.  3.  "  iiL  20. 
"  Asseman,,  Bibl.  Or.,  i.  360.  »  Isai.  xviii.  2, 7.  *  Isai.xlv.U. 


"  Compare,  however,  Heeren^  Ideen,  II.         "  Antiq.,  II.  x.  2. 
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Berkal,  in  the  easl  of  the  NHe,  either  induced  Cambyses  to  change  Scba  into  Meroe, 
or  cansed  the  Greek  historians  to  adopt  this  view.**  But  it  would  be  arbitrary  to  reject 
anconditionally  the  statement  of  Josephos,  especially  as  it  is  confirmed  by  Strabo;* 
and  is,  in  a  somewhat  modified  form,  repeated  by  Diodoms  (i.  83).  And  Meroe 
answers,  indeed,  all  the  conditions  required  for  the  identification  of  Seba.  It  is,  by 
ancient  g^eographers,  frequently  described  as  an  bland,  but  it  is,  in  fact,  a  tract  of  land, 
375  miles  in  circumference,  enclosed  by  the  rivers  Astapus  (Bahr  d  Asrak)  and  Asta- 
boras  (Tacazze),  and  extending  to  the  narrow  tract  where  the  latter  river  joins  the 
Nile.  In  the  east  and  west  it  is  bounded,  respectively,  by  Abyssinia  and  Libya,  whilst 
its  extreme  southern  frontier  lies  873  miles  from  Syene.**  The  fertility  and  wealth  of 
tliis  district  of  Meroe  are  testified  by  all  ancient  authorities;  it  boasted  of  mines  of 
gold,  iron,  copper,  and  salt;  it  had  large  woods  of  date-pidm,  almond-trees,  and  ilex, 
sufficiently  productive  to  allow  extensive  exports;  the  forests  abounded  in  game  which 
served  for  food;  the  meadows  produced  double  harvests  of  millet,  and  the  pastures 
were  covered  with  fine  herds  of  cattle;  in  the  north,  where  rain  but  seldom  falls,  care* 
fnl  irrigation  is  necessary;  but  less  art  and  labour  are  required  for  the  fertilization  in 
the  sooth,  and  in  the  valley  of  Astaboras.  Agriculturists,  shepherds,  and  huntsmen 
divided  these  territories  among  themselves.  The  town  Meroe  was  situated  about  90 
miles  (700  stadia)  south  of  the  junction  of  the  Nile  and  Astaboras;  extensive  ruins  of  it 
have  been  discovered,  about  twenty  miles  north-east  of  the  Nubian  town  Shendy;  and 
among  them  are  (at  Naga-gebel-ardan)  those  of  four  temples,  the  largest  of  which  was 
dedicated  to  Ammon,  an  edifice  in  which  the  principal  portico  is  detached  from  the 
main  building;  it  is  adorned  with  an  avenue  of  sphinxes,  and  with  historical  sculptures. 
But  many  other  remains  in  the  east  and  west  of  the  Astapus,  for  instance,  at  Woad 
Naja  and  EI  Mesaourat,  and  especially  the  many  pyramids  scattered  over  the  plains  or 
combined  in  groups  (at  one  place  alone,  two  miles  from  the  river,  are  eighty-one,  rising 
to  the  height  of  100  feet),  though  a  great  part  of  them  may  not  be  of  a  very  remote 
antiquity,  prove  the  fbrmer  existence  of  large  and  numerous  cities.  These  were  evi- 
dently the  centres  of  a  very  lively  commerce;  they  were  traversed  by  the  caravans  from 
Libya  and  the  Red  Sea,  from  Egypt  and  Ethiopia;  and  they  received  or  exchanged 
many  of  the  most  valued  articles  of  ancient  trade.*  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
origin  of  this  prosperity,  whether  it  was  the  result  of  the  energy  and  intelligence  of 
native  tribes,  or  of  superior  and  more  enterprising  conquerors;  whether  Meroe  borrowed 
its  instituUons  firom,  or  gave  them  to,  Egypt;  whether  it  was  occupied  by  the  warriors 
who  emigrated  under  the  reign  of  Psammetichus,  or  remained  under  its  own  rulers: 
it  is  certain,  that  it  belonged,  at  an  early  time,  to  the  most  flourishing  districts  of  Africa, 
important  enough  to  be  regarded  as  the  settlement  of  the  first-born  son  of  Cash,  and 
to  be  included  in  the  most  emphatic  predictions  of  the  Hebrew  prophets. 

2.  HavUah  (il/^n),  which  embraced  the  whole  eastern  portion  of  the  ancient  world 
(ii.  11),  is  not  only  mentioned  among  the  Cushites,  but  also»  later,  among  the  descend- 
ants of  Joktan  or  Shem  (ver.  39).  We  have  above  (p.  93),  and  m  the  conduding  re- 
marks on  the  present  chapter,  attempted  to  account  for  the  apparent  discrepancy  of 
the  Biblical  statements^  It  is  incredible,  that  the  author  of  this  well-arranged  genea* 
logical  list  should  have  **  followed  a  different  tradition  in  ver.  29^;  and  that  it  should 
there  already  have  escaped  his  memory,  that  he  had  enum^fated  Havihih  befi>re  among 
the  Hamites;  the  imputation  of  such  heedlessness  is  an  unworthy  anbterfbge  of  critical 
embarrassment 

»  Tuch,  Gen.,  p.  222.  iii.  U;     Sirabo,  xvii.  821 ;    PHny,  ii,  73; 

I  xvii.  790.  hoskins.  Travels  in  Ethiopia;   Ruppeif 

Keisen  in  Nubien,  p.ll4;  Heeren^  African 
Nations,  i.;  Smithy  Diet,  of  Ut.  and  Rom. 

*  Compare  Herod,,  H.  29;  Diod^  i.  23;      Geogr.,ii.  330. 


4«  w   ,  «:  Oft  Reisen  in  Nubien,  p.l  14;  iJetfrCTi,  African 

Mniny,  VI.  29.  N,itinn«.  i  .  Simiih.  Tiict.  of  i\t.  and  Rom. 
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6.  Sabiah  (m)p)  it  aKphuned,  hj  Jotophtt%  as  ibe  AsUOxyri,  dr  tlie  tiibea  Inliablt* 
iag  the  terntor/  near  the  stream  AstabonNs  (TaoAzse),  which  forms  the  eastern  rirer  of 
the  land  Meroe.  We  Me  no  reason  for  deviating  from  this  Tiew,  since  it  is  in  peHhd 
harmony  with  the  place  occupied  by  Sabtah  in  oar  list,  and  is  oertainlj  bj  far  preflar- 
able  to  the  mterpretation  by  iSo&ote,  or  Smbatha^  a  oommereial  town  In  Arabia,  tfa6 
principal  city  %>f  the  Atramita  (0')'1Q),  who  are,  in  rer.  S7»  ^ived  from  Jokteat} 
There  eousted,  perhaps,  fmMkierly,  in  the  plains  of  Meroe,  a  town  8abtah,  which  might, 
like  many  othere,  have  fallen  iiito  miaB,  since  the  tropical  rains  easily  destroy  edifices 
built  only  of  palm-brandies  and  sun'-dried  bricks.  Nor  would  the  town  Sabae,  in  the 
north  of  the  Sinus  Avalites  (Havilah),  and  opposite  the  Arabian  Sabaeans,  ill  accord 
with  the  requirements  of  our  text  and  the  statement  of  Josephns^  for  it  lies  also  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  river  Astaboras.'  Other  localities,  which,  by  free  conjectures,  hare  been 
assigned  to  Babtah,  are  as  improbable  as  Sabota* 

4.  The  situation  of  Bmamah  (Hlp^)  cannot,  on  the  whole,  be  doubtfVi],  on  aceonnt 
of  its  dependencies,  Sheba  and  Dedati,  and  its  connftetion  with  Sheba,*  as  carrying  to 
lyre  exports  in  spioe^  gold,  and  precious  stones.  Baamah  must,  therefore,  be  songhl 
for  in  Arabia,  in  a  district  rieh  in  those  rained  products;  and  here  offers  itself  almoel 
spontaneously  the  town  Begnt A  CP^yi^  or  *Filyfui)f  situated  on  the  Arabian  shore  of  the 
Eenian  gulf,^  included,  by  Pto^tny,  in  the  country  of  the  Nartti,  and  still  existing  in 
his  time.'  Whether  the  Naiiti  are  identical  with  the  Epiraahinittt  of  Pliny,*  who  placet 
them  belween  the  Canis  flnmen  and  the  Sblitsdi  mOntes,  we  leave  undeeided.*  Tbei 
Septuagiat  renders  also  *Piji»d^  Since,  thus,  the  position  of  Baamah  is  identified  with 
some  degree  of  certainty,  it  is  unneeessary  to  dwell  upon  the  other  opinions  proposed 
with  regard  to  it.    Raamah  was  the  founder  of  two  other  tribes. 

««  Sheba  (t^^)  is  Saba,  the  foffions  and  principal  city  of  Yemen,  or  Araibia  FeUsi 
Sab«n  enjoyed  an  early  cirilisation)  it  possessed  a  political  goteriimenC,  periiaps  re- 
golatetl  by  sacerdotal  inflnence;  at  its  head  stood  a  king,  jealousy  watched  ia  his  palace, 
and  never  allowed  to  leave  its  precincts  The  first  child,  cither  son  or  daughter,  born 
in  certain  noble  ihnufies  after  bis  accession,  was  the  heir  ptesuraptive.  The  character 
of  the  SabsBans  was  less  uiigovemable  and  rechleis  than  that  of  rtany  inland  tribes  of 
Ambia^  They  were  reputed  as  men  of  a  lofty  stature^  flourishing  health,  and  manly 
beauty;  they  formed  constantly  increasing  conMttonitres,  since  whole  fomiHes  from  the 
banea.  northern  districts  joined  them;  and  so  extended  was  thehr  raee,  that  they  formed 
many  colonies,  not  only  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  peninsula,  but  in^  distant  northern 
localities.  It  ia,  thevefore,  a  matter  of  much  difficulty  to  define  the  exact  boundarie<^ 
of  their  land,  eapociaUy  as  the  aacient  writers  differ,  both  among  themselves,  and  with 
the  BaUicd  statements.  An  attentive  ooniparieon,  however,  of  the  passages  in  Era^ 
tosthenes  and  Ptolemy,  Stiabo  and  Pliny,  leaves  no  doubt,  that  it  was  bordered  in  Aie) 
wast^by  the  AnUUc  Gulf,  reached  i»  the  south  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  to  tho  notfth 
nearly  to  the  terrkory  of  the  Idumieans^  whilst  its  extent  to^the  east  seems  to'  hhve' 
vaded  in  different  periods,'now  runni^  crp<eii  to  the'diopeffof  the  Persian  C^ulf,  and 
now  pressed  back  into  narrower  hmits  by  enterprising  and  warHkO  neighbouring  tribei; 
espeeiaily  the  Homeritie.  It  was  the  leading  prorince  of  Aiiabia,  for  which  it  is  some^ 
tfaneaused,*  and  Pliny  inekides  Sambracate,  and  even  the  Ati^mitie  in  its  teintoiy.* 
It  was  kog  oonaideredas  the  most  southern  country  of  the  habitable  earth;  it  was;- 
tbflMfore,  called  Y$men,  or  tbe^laod  to  the  **  right  hand,"  or  tho  sottth,"^  or  the  **  distant* 
country."    But,  referring  to  our  genealogy,  we  have  here  a  similar  instdnoe  to  that  of 

^  Compare  PUn^  vi.  32 ;  xil  82.  '  Compare  FosUtf  ADabia»  i  GS»^  <«}• 

«  Strabo^  3^vii, 770;.  P^lem*,  IV. vii,  8.  •  Job  i.  15. 

»  In  tzck.  xxvii.  22.  •  vi.  32;  xE  35. 

*  88®  long.,  234®  l»t.  •»  See  p.  25. 

»  PtoL,  vi. 7.  •  vL2S.  >'  Joel  iv,  8;  Jer.  VLaO. 
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Q^vilah;  /^  )S1m^  if  #gsli|  ineotioaecU  io  rer.^,  «moog  tbe  descen^tonis  of  Joktan; 
il  jrafit  t^refore,  VjQgai4ied  a#  peopled  both  ^7  Coshites  and  bj  Shemites;  aod  we  must 
aoppoae,  that  ihe  former  occupied  the  south-western  part  of  Arabia,  adjoining  Africai 
w^st  the  kuter  were  «prea4  to  the  east  and  north,  aod  might,  partly,  have  consisted  of 
difiefiap^  ^bes,**  We  cannot  wonder,  that  the  Sabwans,  in  consequence  of  their  early 
agd  liyely  in^roofme  with  the  Indians,  adopted  many  usages,  aod,  perhaps,  some  reli- 
gions oo^ioos  fron^  t)M  latter  more  civiliied  people;  that  they  understood,  and  some* 
ttmea  jftven  wrote  in  ^beir  language}  and  that  they  imitated  some  of  their  social  institu- 
tions; especially  as  it  is  probable,  that  mapy  Indian  traders  settled  here  as  agents  of  their 
Diaire  coranierce;  l^ut  it  is  certain,  that,  in  this  genealogy  at  least,  they  are  not  repre- 
sent^ as  Indian  colonists;  nor  are  the  proofs,  which  have  been  advanced  in  support  of 
their  Indian  origin,  in  any  way  conclusive;^  they  are  either  general  and  distant  ana* 
Iqgies,  or  they  refer  to  so  recent  times,  that  they  cannot,  with  propriety,  be  api^ied  to 
the  original  Sabseaas,  whom  Arabic  traditions  generally  desciibe  as  8hemites,  and  who, 
most  probably,  stood  in  earlier  commercial  and  social  relations  with  Africa  than  with 
Indi4.'V-The  natural  productions  of  Sheba  were  a  source  of  abundance  and  wealth; 
itp  Utility  If  as»  ao^rding  to  Arabic  writers,  enhanced  by  mt^estio  works  of  irrigation 
ifhicli^  impfurte4  ^  4®  nnmberlese  gardens  and  fields  a  most  blooming  appearance;*' 
it  ^ngs^th  not  only  delicious  fruits,  and  niany  useful  animals,  especially  fine  horses  ^ 
bf^t  it  yields  fFankiooepse  and  argmatios,^  with  which  it  supplied  Egypt  and  Syria,  by 
ifay  of  caravan  trade,*^  although  not  in  so  fabulous  a  quantity  as  the  exaggerations  of 
ancient  writers  would  lead  m  to  believe;  for  they  assert,  that  the  odour  of  Sabaea's  spice- 
woo^a  i^  iO  powerful  that  the  inhabitants  were  liable  to  apoplexies,  and  that  they  were 
oblified  to  counteract  these  noxious  perfumes  by  the  ill  odours  of  burnt  goats*-hair  and 
asphaltite;  vrhereas  the  authentic  obseryations  of  modem  travellers  inform  us,  that  the 
fir94^1unceI^e  of  Sabsea  i$  neitli^er  pec^Uarly  abundant  nor  of  a  quality  in  any  way  com- 
parable with  that  of  Sumatra,  Siam,  and  Java.  It  has  rich  copper-mines,  in  the  district 
of  i^iod^,  which  are  stBl  worthed;  andt  nost  likely,  formerly  possessed  the  precious 
n^t«]a  ^Iso,'*  whiQh  ancient  historians  and  poeta  state  to  have  been  so  coipmon«  that 
the  decQra;|iona  of  the^  houses  the  furniture,,  and  evea  the  domestic  utensils  of  the 
Sab«>ans  were  of  gold  and  silver^  These  extravagant  accouixts  find^  however,  theic 
eatplanatioa  in  tbte  fact,  that  the  Sabseans  wcre»  for  a  very  lon^  time,  almost  the  solft 
lyeenta  of  the  most  extensive  and  lucraiiye  trade  between  India  and  £gypt,  and  betweea 
Egypt  and  Phanicia,pr  S^yiiia;^  and  when*  htter^  Egyptian  kings  founded  the  emporiums 
of  Arsinpe  and  Coptps^  the  ^absiaas  were  wealthy  enough  to  carry^oaa  most  lively  trade 
with  India  on  their  own  aoconnt;  their  ships,  which  were  of  unusually  large  dimensions, 
an4  manned  with  sailon  famoua  for  their  skill  and  intrepidity,  proceeded  along  the 
coast  of  Gedrosia,  sp  far  as  Ceylon,  and  the  Malabar  coast;  and  in  the  time  of  tho. 
Boman  Sm^ors,  they  gained  immense  riches  &om  their  importations  of  silk  and  aro- 
matics.  The  chief  centre  of  their  splendour  was  their  capital,  Sabas  or  Mariaba,  si- 
tuated on  aloity,  wooded  hill,  ibe richest  and  most  beautiful  town  of  Axabia,and  adorned 
l^  aa  avtificiajL  lapd-s^.<M^cl<>0^  ^^^  gigantic  atructunea,  and  formed  from  the  waten 
of  the  monntajps*  Worcannot  be  astonished,  that  thia  enormous  wealth  gradually  tended. 
t9  en^i^ate  the  energy,  apd  to  relax  the  industcy  of  the  Sflbapans,  who  ace,  by  the  Boman. 
writers,^  mentioncMl  with  surnames  indicative  of  deep  social  and  domestic  degradation.** 

«•  Compare  xxv.  8.  '•  1  Kings  x.  10;  Pa  Ixxil  15;  l8.1x.6| 

"  See,  foE  instance:  Bohlen^  Gen.,  p.  492  Ezek.  xxvii.  22. 

—496;  aartmann,  Aufkliirungen,  ii.  1;H,  '*  Ezek.  xxvii.  22;  xxxviii.  1^;  Job  vi. 

398.  19;  Joel  iv.  8. 

»•  See  p.  263.  "*^  Comp.  Herod,  iii.  107—113;   Viod, 

»»  Ker*  Aviit}  xxxir.  1».  5M?.,iiL38,44.46;  5/ro^xvi..768— 780; 

^  I  Kinss  X.  10;  Jer.viSO*  PraL,vi7;  Dion  Cass,, rm.29{  Cat,il^5; 

"  Job  Yh  19;  Ezek.  x^viii.  13»  /Vcp.,  ii.  10, 16, etc 
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b.  Dedan  (X^^)  {s  sufficietitlj  defined  bj  the  Biblical  allusions,  both  with  regard  to 
Its  geographical  situation  and  its  social  condition.  It  was  a  commercial  nation  of 
Arabia,  which  traversed  the  deserts  with  their  goods;'  their  exports  consisted  espe- 
cially of  ivory  and  ebony,  which  they  carried  to  the  markets  of  Tyre;*  and  their  trade 
resembled  in  extensiveness  and  importance  that  of  Sabaea  and  Tartessns.*  They  are 
sometimes  described  as  the  immediate  neighbonrs  of  the  Idumseans,^  whose  territory  is 
stated  to  have  extended  between  Theman  and  Dedan  ;*  but  in  other  passages  they  are 
called  the  inhabitants  of  an  island,'  and  are  therefore  coupled  with  Tartessns  and 
Greece,  and  other  islands.^  It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  the  tribes  of  Dedari  settled  in  two 
different  regions ;  partly  on  the  north-western  coast  of  tlie  Arabian  Gulf,  and  partly  nearer 

the  motherland,  Raamah,  perhaps  on  the  island  Doddi,  in  the  Persian  GuU^  (^  J^  J)« 

Arom  whence  they  took  part  in  the  trade  from  India  and  Central  Asia;  the  intercourse 
between  both  colonies  was  entertained  by  their  lively  commerce,  and,  perhaps,  by  various 
intermediate  stations  along  the  northern  part  of  the  Arabian  peninsula;  they  might, 
therefore,  hare  been  regarded  as  one  country;  but  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  inha* 
bitants  of  that  island  were  later  either  subdued  by,  or,  at  least,  greatly  intermixed  with, 
emigrants  from  other  tribes;  and  hence  it  may  be  explained,  that  Dedan  is  in  our  list 
reckoned  with  the  Cushites,  whilst  it  is  in  another  passage*  ranged  among  the  Shem- 
ices.—  The  island  Daden  is,  by  the  Syrians,  called  Dinn,  and  hence  the  Syriac  translator 
writes  everywhere  Doron  instead  of  Dedan ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  fix  the  exact  island  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  which  is  denoted  by  Dedan;  whether  it  was  on  the  shore  of  Omana, 
beyond  the  bay  of  Harmozia,  or  one  of  the  three  islands  Bahrein,  called  Darvan, 
or  Dervan,  where  at  a  later  time  the  enterprising  Gerrei  established  a  centre  of  com- 
merce; this  can  be  decided  the  less  safely,  as  not  only  all  these,  but  several  other 
islands  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  enjoyed  in  remote  periods  a  flourishing  condition,  and  ex- 
tensively engaged  in  commerce.* 

5.  Sabtechah  (((pri^p),  the  last  son  of  Cush,  seems  to  have  been  the  founder  of  an 
Ethiopian  tribe,  the  proper  abodes  of  which  we  have  no  means  to  determine;  it  is 
nowhere  mentioned,  except  in  the  parallel  passage  of  the  Book  of  Chronicles;  but  its 
obvious  resemblance  wiUi  the  Ethiopian  name,  Svbatok,  discovered  on  Egyptian 
monuments,'*  renders  its  position  in  Arabia,  or  at  the  Persian  Gulf,  improbable;  but 
Samydace,  in  Gedrosia,"  or  Sabochosta,  in  Persia,"  or  Satakos,"  are  out  of  the 
question.  The  Targum  Jonathan  renders  here  ^K^^T,  which  is  the  Arabic  name  for 
the  African  district,  Nigritia,  or  Zanguebar,  and  which  is  not  inappropriate  here, 
although  there  are  no  positive  arguments  in  favour  of  this  identification.'^ 

Cush  was,  then,  strictly  the  southern  zone;  it  comprised  the  known  countries  of  the 
south,  both  in  Africa  and  Arabia;  in  the  former  part,  it  is  bounded  by  Seba;**  in  the 
latter,  by  Sheba;**  and  whenever  the  nations  inhabiting  these  districts,  extended  be- 
yond the  southern  regions,  either  to  settle  in  more  eastern  or  in  more  northern  parts,  they 
were  separated  from  the  stem  of  Cush,  and  associated  with  different  branches  of  Shem; 
we  have  noticed  this  feature  in  the  cases  of  Havilah,  Sheba,  and  Dedan.  Only,  if 
the  ethnographical  relation  was  quite  undisputed,  as,  fbr  instance,  with  Raamah,  even 
a  more  eastern  nation  was  acknowledged  as  descending  from  Cush.    Tina  part  of  our 

'  Isai  xxi.  13.         *  Ezek.  xxvii.  15.  **  Comp.  the  king  KID,  in  2  Kings  xviL 

'  Ezek.  xxxviii.  IS.  4,  and  the  ^ebechus  of  Manetha 

*  Jerem.  xMx.  8.  n  BocharL            »*  SchuUhets. 
»  Ezek.  xxr.  13.  u  BohUn. 

J  i!T^' ^M*??*    115  "  Comp.   OwH.,  Thes.,  pp.  936,  940; 

*  ^GeTx^.  3  i?asetf«i.  Ifonumenti,  ii.  lOS;  V<  seq. 

*  Comp.  Wahl,  'Descr.  of  Arab.,  639;  **  ^^^>  Mcroo. 
Niebukr,  Arab.,  p.  308.  •  lOB',  Sabaea. 
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list  admits  tben  a  historical  fact  of  the  highest  importance,  naroelj  the  earljr  connec- 
tion between  the  tribes  of  Arabia  and  those  of  Africa,  a  connection  guaranteed,  not 
only  by  the  Arabic  character  of  the  Abyssinian  language,  but  by  the  similarity  of  the 
names  of  towns  on  both  sides  of  the  Arabic  Gulf.  It  is  the  task  of  the  general 
historian  to  pursue  farther  this  fruitful  subject;  unfettered  by  dogmatic  consi- 
derations, he  will  trace  the  mutual  influence  of  both  countries:  whether  Africans 
settled  in  Arabia;  or  Arabic  tribes  founded  new  colonies  on  the  shores,  and  in  the 
plains  of  Africa. 

But  the  migrations  of  Gush  did  not  cease  here;  another  movement  of  his  descendants 
is  recorded,  far  more  momentous  than  all  preceding  settlements  (vers.  8 — 12),  for  it  con- 
cerns the  mighty  nations  destined  to  be  the  formidable  lords  of  the  world.  The  districts 
round  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  must,  at  a  very  early  period  of  man*s  history,  have 
been  occupied  and  cultivated;  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  the  salubrity  of  the  clime,  and 
the  advantages  of  position,  tempted  both  the  husbandman  and  the  merchant;  and  the 
affluence  and  ease,  the  rewards  of  moderate  industry,  allured  from  every  part  new 
settleri),  who  readily  found  abodes  and  subsistence,  and  who,  far  from  exhausting, 
contributed  to  increase,  the  resources  of  the  opulent  country.  This  historical  view  is 
fully  confirmed  by  the  Biblical  narrative.  The  cradle  of  mankind  is,  by  the  author  of 
Genesis,  placed  near  the  region  where  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  join;  and  the  ark 
which  saved  the  restorer  of  the  human  race,  ten  generations  later,  grounded  near  the 
mountains  from  which  those  rivers  take  their  origin.  It  was,  therefore,  his  opinion 
that  the  plains  of  Mesopotamia  were  first  peopled  by  immigrants  from  the  north;  that 
here  cities  were  built  and  fields  cultivated;  that  commerce  began  to  flourish,  and  the 
pursuits  of  peace  to  be  developed.  But  the  arts  of  war  were  neglected;  the  security 
of  life,  and  the  abundance  of  property,  made  the  happy  tribes  forget  the  dangers  that 
threatened  them  from  envy  and  covetousness;  they  had  applied  all  their  energy  to 
the  acquMion  of  wealth,  and  had  reserved  none  for  its  protection.  And  from  no  side 
were  the  apprehensions  of  invasion  greater  than  from  the  vast  and  dreary  tracts  of 
deserted  Arabia,  extending,  with  a  few  interruptions,  from  the  coast  of  the  Erythrean 
Sea,  to  the  very  borders  of  Babylonia.  The  active  tri1)es,  stimulated  to  energy  alike  by 
inclination  and  necessity,  too  impatient  for  the  tardy  results  of  agriculture,  and  too 
independent  for  the  shrewd  calculations  of  commerce^  accustomed  to  fight  for  their 
lives  with  the  lion,  and  to  prey  upon  the  wealth  of  the  passing  caravans,  had,  in  their 
daily  encounters  and  risks,  learnt  to  despise  danger,  and,  trained  in  combat  and 
warfare,  they  thought  that  courage  and  fortitude  were  entitled  to  rule  over  inglorious 
idleness  or  toilsome  obscurity.  The  representative  of  these  formidable  adventurers 
is,  in  the  Pentateuch,  named  Nimrod;  he  was  the  first  mighty  hero  on  the  earth 
(ver.8);  he  was  invincible  in  battle,  but  proved  the  infallibility  of  his  spear  in  the 
chase  also;  long  were  his  feats  in  the  forest  remembered,  and  his  skill  and  intrepidity 
as  a  huntsman  passed  into  a  proverb  (ver.9).  But  the  limits  of  the  sandy  wilderness 
were  too  narrow  for  the  exuberance  of  his  spirits  and  the  danntlcssness  of  his  strength; 
he  roamed  northwards,  where  he  found  the  large  and  prosperous  town  of  Babylon; 
and  he  discovered  other  well-cultivated  districts  in  the  land  of  Shinar.  These  provinces 
were  famous  for  their  fertility;  the  annual  inundations  of  the  two  rivers  which  enclose 
them  secure  plentiful  harvests,  by  means  of  partly  navigable  canals,  and  of  aqueducts; 
even  in  later  times  they  supported  the  Eling  of  Persia,  his  army,  and  his  whole  estab- 
lijthroent,  for  four  months  of  the  year;  they  fed  800  stallions  and  16,000  mares,  and 
yielded  more  than  the  fourth  part  of  the  vast  dominions  of  the  Persian  king;>^  the 
climate  is  nuld  and  salubrious;  the  majestic  date-palms  furnish  excellent  wine  and 
honey,**  and  a  nutritious  bread,*'  whilst  the  barley  of  the  Babylonian  plains  excels 

»^  Herod,,  i.  192.  »•  X«i.,  Anab.  i.  5;  xl  3.  »  Slrabo,  xvi.  741. 
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I^Mt  of  idl  tbe  other  ebuifMet;  their  lUutting  fertility  is'  recorded  ^en  bj  modem 
tm¥eHer8;>  their  com  prodneee  two  and  three  hundred  fbld ;  &6  bhtdes  of  wheat  reach 
a  breadth  of  full  fbor  fingers;  the  millet,  and  sesamai  yielding  abundant  oil,  grow  to  a 
height  incredible  to  Enropeans,  except  eye^witnesseS;  All  this  i^eiQth  ^as  donbly 
fatal  10  the  inhabitaonts,  fbr  it?  blunted  their  energy,  atad  itfyited  the  maranding  agjgressor'; 
thej  Ml  anresistlngly  into  Nimrod's  bunds,  who  here  estabhsHed  the  first  strohJI^Uoldk 
of  bis  empire' (ver.  tO),  so  firmly  that  Babylon  waS'  henceforth  called  the  **  l&nd  of 
Nimrod."*  Bat  not  yet  was  either  his  ambition  satisfied,  or  his  strength  exhausted^ 
bemadefh>m  Babylon  an  expeditiota  into  the  country  i^Hiich  was,  from  thd  son  of 
Shem,  called  A88hur(Ter.  22);  here  he  founded  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  i^rhapA 
opposite  the  spot  of  the  present  Mosul,  a  town,  Nineveh,  destined  to  play  a  promi- 
nent part  in  the  history  of  the  ancient  world,  but  in  its  commencement  small  and 
anhnport«nt>  and  eclipsed  in  magnitude  and  celebrity  by  the  great  town  Resen  (vers: 
14,  12),  which,  however,  fell  gradually  into  inch  permanent  insignificance,  that  its 
same  was  for  millenniums  forgotten,  and'  the  ruins  t)f  its  once  stately  walls  and  magni- 
ficent palaoe»have,  in  our  days  only,  come  again  to  light.  Now,  what  is  the  value 
and  historical  meaning  of  this  aecount?  It  w&s  a  general  conviction  among  the 
IsneliteB,  that  the  tribes  of  Assyria  were  kindred  with  those  of  Aram^  fVom  which 
Ahndiam,  the  ancestor  of  the  Hebrew  nation,  had  spruiig;  they  were,  therefore,  neees^ 
sarily  included  among  the  progeny  of  Shem  (ver.  22).  Nevertheless  the  language  of  the 
later  Assyrians  and  Babylonians  was  strange  and  unintelligible  to  the  Hebrews;  it  witt 
to  them  a  barbarian  tongue,  without  sense  or  meaning,  a-stamnkering  speedi,  discordant 
to  their  ears;*  fbnher,  the  history  of  the  Israelites  teiiches,  that  they  h^  no  m6r^ 
powerful  or  more  deadly  foes  dian  the  kings  of  Assyria  and  Babylon;  they  were  in 
almost  constant  conflict  with,  and  in  perpetual  dread  of,  those' insatiable  prince V  tbe^ 
entertained,  therefore,  towards  them  foelings'far  fh>m  fraternal;  thty  believed  that 
tills  antipathy  was  explicable^ only  on  the  supposition  that  the* original  iiihabitants  of 
^be  countries  near  the  Euphratte  and  Tigris  had,  at  an  early  period,  been  subdued  of 
expelled  by  bold  invaders  fhmi  the  south,  descended  ftom  the  hateful  stem  of  the 
Hamite^  who  included  all  the  national  enemies  -of  the  Hebrews.'  HoW  far  this'  sup- 
position is  justified  either  by  the  traditions  of  the  Asiatics,  or  the  statements  of 
other  ancient  historians,  or  the  testimony  of  the  sculptural  r^cs;  must  be  left  to 
future  diseussion;  but  it  may  at  once  be  stated,  that'  Babylon  is  indeed  considerably 
older  than  Nineveh,  for  »  dynasty  of  the  former  dates,  at  least,  from  'b.c.  2200,  whilst 
tiie  kings  of  the  latter  do  not  reach  higher  than  b.c.  1300;  that  Assyria,  though  long 
mistress  of  Babylonia,  owed  to  the  latter  a  great  part  of  her  culture;  that  the 
names  of  the  very  earliest  kings  of  Babylon  have  the  termination  JfftoA,  which  is  prd^ 
bably  identical  with  the  hakf  or  kyc  of  the  Egyptian  shepherds,  who  aTe  of  Arabic^ 
descent;^  and  that  there  were  Cushite  tribes  in  Babylon  termed  *^  the  Blaek,**  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  red  inhabitants,  who  were  Shemitesj'  that  according  to  an  old 
Babylonian  legend,  the  powerful  Oannes,  came  from  the  Etythraean  aek  on  ghipk  OJXjf 
to  the  land  of  the  Babylonians  to  teach  them  wisdom,  and  to  fix  their  laws,'  that  the 
worship  of  Bel,  in  Babylon,  is  traced  to  the  adoration  of  Amnm,  in  Meroe,  and  the 
Babylonian  astrology  to  Egyptian  teaching.^  So  valuable  are  the  ethnographic  allu- 
sions which  our  list  implies.  Btit  they  must  be  understood  in  their  own  grand  spirit; 
prejudice  most  not  contract  their  scope,  nor  sophistry  force  their  meaning;  they  were 
written  in  characters  which  will  ever  be  a  mystery  to  the  mere  philologist,  and  a  danger- 
ous ignis  fattntn  to  the  historian  unimbued  with  the  style  and  spirit  of  the  Bible.  Thna 

»  Ker  Porter;  il  259.  *  See  notes  on  Exbd.  i.  8.' 

*Mich.v.2  *  SeeprlO$,attd»f|^ 

*  Isai.  xxxiii.  19;    xxviii  11;  Deut.  *  5^iie«tfti«,  Chronogr.,  p.  28. 

xxviii.49;  comp.  Ezek.  iii5,fi.  ^  Diod.  Sic.,  128,  81;   PauMon,,  iv.S3. 
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the  wl^  fnppori  g£  tlMa  iIl^en«ti1lf^  paasag^  bas  been  perverled  sod  oontorted}  Urn 
**  hero'*  Nisuwd  hM/^  been  U^nsfonned  not  only  into  a  giani,  a  tyrant;  and  a  ratager; 
bull  into  tk  robel  against  theaQchonty  q(  God;  into  a  procUimec  of  wicked  principleav 
teaching  the  doQile  people  that  they  owe  aU  their  huppineas  to  their  own  Tirtue  and 
exertion,  and  not  to  the  power  oc  goodn^a?  of  Qod«  that  the  I>ivine  role  was  an 
intolei^e.  tyranny,  which  ha4.  ififlicted.  a  genecal  flood,  bnt  which,  they  could  for  the 
fiUore  escape  by  gathering  rpond  one  greati  centre,  the  tower  of  Babel;*  he  wae 
regaided.  as  a  hnn^r  of  men.  as  well  ae  of  wild  beasts;  his  very  name  has  been 
believed  to  imply  impious  revolt;  he  hai  been  identified  with  the  fearftd  monstec 
Orion,"  chained  on  the  eoLpanse  of  heaven^  with  iQdQBtniottble>  fetters,  to  want  and  to 
terrify;"*  he  wae  an^ong  the  Uter  Arabic  writers^  the  snl^eot  of  incredible  fables,  which 
it  is  asserted  are  hinted  b^  in  our  verses*  And  idl  this  becanse  Ifimrod  is  here  called  a 
**  hero,"  and  a  **  migh^  hppt^man**!  If  the  word  A«r»  OH^)  has^  in  some  passages, 
the. invidious,  meaning  of  oppressor  and  despot,  it  does  not  follow  that  it  has  the  same 
exceptional  meaning -everywhere;  and  if  it  is  believed  that  the  praise  of  a  valiant 
and  skilful  hunter  is  in  itself  too  insignificant,  to  be  mentioned,  we  have  the  analogy  of 
many  powerful  kings  whovalued  themselves  eminently  upon  that  manly. acoompltsfav' 
ment4  who  desired  to  outshine  in  it  all  their  subjects,  and  w^  ordered  it  to  be  specially) 
extolled  on  their  epitaphs;"  ev^  to  the  heroes  and  demi-gods  of  mythology^  it  wiaa 
descrit^  as  one  of  their  essential  distinctions;  and  on  the  most  elaborate  sculptures  ofi 
the  Assyrian  palaces,  the  great  king  himself  is  frequently  represented  levelling  his  spear 
against. the  bull,  or  directing  the  arrow  upon  the  infuriated  lion;  prowess  in  war,  and 
intrepidity  in  the  chase,  were  celebrated  as  merits  almost  equally  honourable.  Merer 
physical  strength  was,  indeed*  not  very  highly  esteemed  among  the  Hebrews;  theyi 
respected  power  of  mind,  and  espiscially  piety  of  conduct;  we  have  already  conw* 
pared  the  history,  of  the  Cainites.  with  that  of  the  Sethites,  as  manifesting  the  contrast 
between  an  external  and  internal  liie,  between  practical  activity  and  religious  eler»-' 
tion;**  we  shall  find  a  frequent  repetitiouof  this  cointrast,  in  Ishmael  and  Isaac,  in  Esau 
ajnd  Jacob,  and  strikingly  in  Goliath  and  David,  wha  met  his  strong^limbed  and  un^ 
wieldy  enemy  with  words  pithily- expressing  that  national  diflerenoe.'^  It  was  noli 
deemed  the  characteristic  of  a  religious  mind  to  trust  to  bow  and  spear;  nor  was  it  re- 
garded as  a  peculiar  glory  to  be  distinguished  by. feats  of  bodily  strength :  but  more  than- 
t^  incidental  and  comparative  opinion  must  not  be  sou^t  in  the  remark  regarding 
Kimrod's  eminence  in,  warfare  and  in  the  chase;  he  looked  for  world^  power,  but  he' 
attained  it  by  energy  and  boldness;  if  his  aims  were  not  the  highest,  his  means  were^ 
a^  least,  honest  imd  brave;  he  was  a  heathen,  ignorant  of  the  true  ends  of  life,  but> 
s^alously  pursuing  those  which  he  had  proposed  to  himself;  and  his  character,  though 
(|evoid  of  nobler  and  spiritual  aspimtions,  com^utaded  and  deserved  respect*  Nor  aro< 
we  compelled  to  suppose  that  he  cunningly  prepared  himself  for  his  meditated  wars - 
h^.  apparently  harmless  chases^  that  be  thus  gathered  round  himself  a  number  of 
valiant  men,  apd  then  treacheroasly  used  them  for  invasion  and  plunder.  Who  would ' 
find  this  idea  in  our  verses,  except  those  who  are  determined  to  explain  them-  by .  ther 
light  of  later  fabulous  traditions?  But  it  is  asserted,  that  Nimrod  is  aa  entirely  mythic, 
c^, person,  that  he  never  existed,  and  that  the  constellation  Orion^  which  is  hf  the^ 
Airabii^naaleo  called  "  hero"  C^^^),  gave  rise  to  the  fiction  about  a  King  Nimrod,  josfr' 
as, it  occasbned  the  Qreekiables  about,  a  King  Orion,  described^as  en  anned^hero,  and 


•  JosipA-,  Antiq^,  L  iy.l,  2.  "  Josephus,  Antiq.,  XV.  vii.  7 ; P«mo- 

•  7^P9,/oo/  or  AfioMr  Job  xxxviii.  31.        mw,  Orig.  BabyL,  p.  234. 


^  Chron.PasclL«p.36;  Maimon,,  Mor.         »«  See  pp.  154,  157. 
Neb^tij  JSTjfirfe,  Syntag.  Dissert.,  142^ 
ttseq. 


"  1  Sam.xvii.43. 
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ftr  Strong  hantoman,  accompanied  by  hU  dog  SirioB.^  Bat  the  name  and  lifb  of  Kimrod 
are  of  little  importance,  as  long  as  the  great  historical  events  which  are  represented 
by  his  person  are  admitted;  and  yet  we  see  no  reason  to  question  the  real  existence  of 
a  Nimrod,  although  it  is  more  than  extrayagant  to  identify  him  with  Merodach 
Baladan,  the  Babylonian  king  in  the  time  of  Hezekiah;*  it  is  much  more  plausible  to 
suppose  that  the  aggregate  deeds  of  whole  nations  and  ages  were  transferred  upon 
him  alone,  and  that  the  fame  assigned  to  him  on  earth  was  glorified  in  heaven,  by 
naming  the  constellation  after  liim,  than  that  a  pure  astrological  speculation  should 
give  rise  to  the  fiction  of  a  King  Nimrod,  and  to  a  fabulous  embellishment  of  hit 
history.    The  former  is  a  natural  process;  the  latter  is  contrary  to  all  analogy. 

6.  The  origin  of  BabgUm  is,  in  the  following  chapter,*  described  with  a  certain 
copiousness,  since  it  is  connected  with  events  of  the  highest  interest  for  the  human 
family;  the  more  appropriate  place  for  that  section  would,  therefore,  have  been  before 
our  list,  which  order  is,  indeed,  observed  by  Josephus  in  his  narrative;^  but  it  was 
considered  preferable  to  enumerate  the  various  tribes  of  the  earth,  before  explaining 
the  cause  of  their  dispersion;  and  the  remark,  that  there  was  but  one  language  on  the 
whole  earth,^  would  have  been  strange  immediately  after  the  account  that  eight 
persons,  the  members  of  the  same  family,  formed  the  only  inhabitants  of  the  globe. — 
Babylon  was,  in  early  periods,  probably  a  place  of  no  great  importance;  it  was  not  the 
residence  of  the  first  Chaldean  kings,  who  had  their  palaces  in  Mugeyer  (Ur)  and 
Wurka  (Erech),  or  in  Senkereh  and  Niffer;'  it  was  only  about  b.c.  1100,  that  Bira 
Nimroud  (Borsippa^nearBabylon)  was  adorned  with  the  magnificent ''  temple  of  the 
planets  of  the  seven  spheres;*'  and  since  that  time  it  gradually  increased,  and  assumed 
at  last  an  extent  which  we  should  consider  incredible  in  any  other  but  an  eastern 
capital.  It  stood,  according  to  Herodotus,  in  a  spacious  plain,  intersected  by  the 
Euphrates,  was  quadrangular,  and  had  480  stadia,  or  about  55  English  miles,  in 
circumference,^  with  a  hundred  braien  gates;  it  was  surrounded  by  a  deep  trench 
filled  with  water;  on  the  western  side,  perhaps,  with  artificial  marshes;*  and  by  a  wall 
of  fifty  royal  cubits  in  breadth,  two  hundred  in  height,  and  so  wide,  that  afier 
buildings  of  one  story  each  had  been  erected  at  the  edges,  fronting  each  other,  they 
left  a  space  sufficient  to  turn  a  chariot  with  four  horses;  the  breadth  of  the  wall 
was,  therefore,  double  that  of  Nineveh;'  edifices  three  and  four  stories  high  formed 
many  regular  streets,  at  the  end  of  each  of  which  was  a  little  brazen  gate,  opened  in  the 
wall,  and  leading  to  the  river.  Within  the  great  wall  ran  another  narrower  one,  not 
much  inferior  to  the  former  in  strength.  The  principal  edifices  were  the  royal  palace, 
and  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Belns,  a  square  building  of  two  stadia  on  every  side,  with  eight 
towers,  piled  one  upon  the  other.**  Later  writers  add,  that  Semiramis  built  a  bridge 
across  the  Euphrates,  five  stadia  long;  and  a  palace  at  each  end  of  the  bridge,  with 
towers,  embellished  with  animated  paimings  of  hunting  scenes;  the  western  easUe 
being  especially  magnificent.  The  area  which  ancient  Babylon  occupied,  seems  to 
have  been  not  l^s  than  225  square  miles;  so  that  when  the  extreme  part  of  the  town 
was  taken  by  Cyrus,  the  inhabitants  of  the  central  portions  were  quite  unaware  of  it, 
and  continued  the  festive  r^oicings  in  which  they  were  indulging;"  this  extent  will 
appear  in  its  due  importance,  if  we  consider  that  London  and  its  environs  cover 
only  114  square  miles;  but  it  will  be  regarded  as  less  extraordinary, if  it  is  remembered 

'  Horn,,  Il.,xviil486;  xxii.29;  H»nod^  town  was  completed  in  one  year,  by  two 

Op.,  598,  615.               *  2  Kings  xx.  12.  millions  of  workmen. 

^  Vers.  1—9.  •  Arriany   Exp.  Alex.,  va  17;   Diod. 

<  Antiq.,  L  iv.— vi          »  xL  1.  Sic,,  ii.  7;  Jer.li.d2. 

•  See  Appendix,  §3,  i.4.  »  Diod.,  ii.  1. 

'  Diod,  Sic.,  ii.  7,  8,  after  Clitarchus,  "  /f«rorf.,  i.  178— 182;  see  on  xi.  1—9. 

states  it  at  365  stadia;  and  adds,  that  the  "  Herod,,  i.  191. 
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dial  Babjlon  contained  within  its  walls  extensive  gardens  and  fieldi,  the  prodnce  of 
which  was  said  to  have,  in  times  of  sieges,  sufficed  for  the  maintenanoe  of  the  garri- 
son.*' Nebncbadnezsar,  probably,  built  chiefly  the  eastern  part  of  the  town,  and 
added  a  second  citadel,  or  palace,  whilst  Nabonidns  fortified  the  walls  towards  the 
river."  In  the  later  Biblical  prophecies,  the  extent  and  pomp  of  the  world-renowned 
dtj  are  described  with  a  powerful  emphasis;  and  profane  writers  speak  with  glowing 
colours  of  the  hanging  gardens,  as  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  achievements  of 
antiquity.^*  The  Babylonians  were,  in  the  period  of  their  prosperity,  celebrated  for 
their  mannfactore  of  costly  staffs  and  splendid  carpets;  bat  they  occupied  also  a  great 
portion  of  the  Asiatic  conmierce,  carried  on  both  by  land  and  by  watir  as  far  as 
India,  importing  as  well  as  exporting,  and  especially  entertaining  a  lively  Intercoorse 
with  the  northern  countries.^— Babylon  remained  in  this  grandeur  and  maipificence, 
which  were,  however,  accompanied  by  an  nnbridled  licentiousness,'"  till  it  was,  alter 
a  long  and  difficult  siege,  taken  by  Cyrns,*^  who,  however,  far  from  desth>ying  it, 
made  it  his  residence  during  seven  months  of  the  year,'*  and  only  beat  down  9^  part  of 
the  walls,  if  he  damaged  them  at  all;''  bat  a  revolt  under  Darius,  the  ion  of  Hystaspes, 
induced  this  king  to  demolish  the  gates  and  the  fortified  walls;  and  Xerxes 
plundered,  and,  perhaps,  destroyed  the  temple  of  Belus.*^  Babylon  was  the  chief  city 
of  the  empire  even  in  the  time  of  Alexander,  who  attempted  in  vain  to  restore  the 
temple  of  Belus,  then  a  gigantic  mass  of  ruins;''  but  when  Seleucus  Nicatot  built 
Seleucia,  and  transferred  to  it  the  seat  of  government,  Babylon  g^radually  lost  its 
ancient  importance;  it  was  neglected,  and  decreased  in  population;  Demetrius  Folior- 
cetes  found  there  but  two  fortresses;*'  Evemerus,  king  of  Fartbia,  burnt  many  of  its 
temples,  and  the  best  part  of  the  houses  (b.o.  127);  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  by  far 
the  larger  part  of  the  city  was  added  to  the  fields;  and  Strabo  describes  it  as  a  vast 
desert**  Its  vicinity  became  the  stronghold  of  robbers  and  highwaymen;**  it  was 
avoided  both  by  natives  and  by  strangers;  in  the  time  of  Jerome  its  area  was,  perhaps, 
used  by  the  kings  of  Persia  as  a  park  for  hunting;  but  in  the  fifth  century  of  the 
present  era,  the  8(nl  had  become  almost  one  large  marsh,  since  the  canals  drawn  from  the 
Euphrates  had  been  filled  up;  only  some  Jewish  families,  with  the  tenacity  belonging 
to  their  race,  occupied  some  wretched  and  scattered  houses,  whilst  even  the  Euphrates 
bad  long  changed  its  course;  in  the  tenth  century  hardly  any  remains  of  the  town 
were  left;  and  in  the  twelfth,  according  to  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  huge  ruins  only  of 
the  temple  of  Nebuchadnezzar  were  visible;  but  the  serpents  and  scorpions  which  had 
selected  them  for  their  retreat,  rendered  the  attempt  of  approaching  them  an  intpossi- 
bility.  Thus  was  the  proud  city,  from  the  abode  of  the  masters  of  the  world,  fallen 
Into  a  den  for  beasts  of  prey* and  reptiles;  into  a  confused  quarry,  which  yielded 
stones  for  obscure  villages,  and  for  the  repair  of  shattered  huts.  The  most  vehement 
predictions  of  the  Hebrew  prophets  have  been  literally  realized.**  For  many  cen- 
turies, these  heaps  of  rocks  and  sand  were  regarded  by  the  straying  traveller  with 
mingled  horror  and  humiliation;  but,  at  last  the  awakening  spirit  of  historical  investiga- 
tion made  them  the  object  of  persevering  and  intelligent  enquiry;  the  veil  which  hid 
the  ancient  glories  was  lifted;  the  earth  gave  back  the  treasures  which  it  had  devoured; 

»«  Comp.  Diod.,  ii.  7;    Plin,,  xviii.  17;  "  Herod.,  1 191. 

Curt.^  V.  1,  26.  **  Xenoph.,  Cyrop.,  viii.  7. 

»»  Jo&eph,,  Antiq.,  X.  xL  1 ;  C  Ap.  i,  '*  Joseph^  C.  Ap.,  i.  20;  Herod,,  iii.  159. 

20.  *  Herod,  i.  183;   Strab,,  xvi.  738. 

**  Isai.  xiii  19;    Jer.  1. 12;    IL  14,  58;  *'  Arrian,  Exp.  AX,,  vii.  17. 

Dan.  iv.  7 ;  compare  Piin.,  v.  21 ;   vi.  30;  **  Diod.,  xix.  100. 

Diod,,  U.  10;  Strabo,  xvi.  738.  **  xvi.  738. 

»»  Sirabo,  xvi.  730;     F/my,  viii.  74;  *'  Jac^A.,  Ant.,  XVIII.  ix.  4. 

Herod,,  1 192,  194.  **  Isai.  xiii.  19;  xir»  4,  12;  xlvi,  I,  et 


>•  Ciirt,v.l.  seq, 
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and  Time,  which  had  once  destroyed,  has  now  abnndantlj,  though  tardily  restored. 
We  haye,  in  an  appendix  to  this  chapter,  given  a  brief  sketch  of  these  excavations 
and  their  results:  we  have  tried  to  produce  before  the  reader  a  summary  of  the  laboun 
of  Rich  and  Botta,  of  Layard  and  Rawlinson,  and  of  those  energetic  explorers  who 
were  besides  them  occupied  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris.  The  names 
of  these  men  will  ever  be  illustrious  in  the  history  of  antiquarian  learning;  for  they 
will  be  associated  with  empires  the  astonidiment  and  the  terror  of  the  ancient  world. 

7.  Besides  Babel,  several  other  towns  or  provinces  were  subdued  by  Nimrod;  they 
were,  therefore,  considered  as  the  seats  of  an  early  civilisation  or  commerce,  and  worthy 
of  being  mentioned  in  connection  wiA  BabeL  The  first  of  these  towns  is  Ereck  Cif^). 
There  is  at  present  no  doubt,  that  it  is  identical  with  Orchoe  of  Ptolemy,*  within  the 
marshes  formed  by  the  canals  of  the  Euphrates,  in  the  direction  of  Arabia  Deseita; 
and  that  it  corresponds  with  the  little  place  Wurka,  It  is  situated  62  miles  south,  and 
43  miles  east  from  Babylon,  on  the  Euphrates;  its  vicinity  is  covered  with  a  vast  mound, 
called  £1  Assagah  (the  place  of  pebbles),  or  Irka  and  Irak,  clearly  echoing  the  old  name 
Erech.*  It  seems  to  have  been  a  holy  city,  consecrated  to  the  Moon;  for, many  of  the 
bricks  that  have  been  examined  bear  a  monogram  of  that  deity.'  It  was,  fUrUier,  un- 
doubtedly a  burial-town  or  necropolis;  for  an  almost  unlimited  number  of  tombs  and 
coffins  has  here  been  found,  whilst  they  have  never  been  found  in  any  part  of  A88]rria. 
<*Here,  probably,  arc  to  be  sought  the  ruins  of  the  tombs  of  the  old  Assyrian  kings, 
which  were  an  object  of  curiosity  to  Alexander,  and  which  are  laid  down  in  that  exact 
locality  in  the  old  monkish  map,  usually  called  Feutingerian  tables.***  The  names  of 
the  Greek  kings,  Seleucus  and  Antiochus,  occurring  in  cuneiform  characters,  on  tablets 
found  in  Wurka,  prove  that  it  existed  to  a  later  period  when  many  of  the  larger  towns 
had  long  disappeared.  The  inhabitants  of  Orchoe  were,  most  likely,  those  Orcheni,* 
whom  Strabo*  describes  as  an  astronomical  sect  of  Chaldeans,  near  Babylon;  and 
Pliny  ^  as  agriculturists  who  banked  up  the  waters  of  the  Euphrates,  and  compelled 
them  to  flow  into  the  Tigris;  but  whom  Ptolemy «  designates  an  Arabian  people  near 
the  Persian  Gulf.  In  this  double  statement  we  may  find  a  trace  of  the  Cushite  origin 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Erech,  whilst  the  astronomical  skill  which  is  attributed  to  them 
may  countenance  the  opinion  regarding  its  sacred  connection  with  the  moon.  The 
Orcheni  weie,  at  a  very  early  period,  governed  by  kings  of  the  Chaldean  race.* — It  is, 
therefore,  perfectly  inadmissible  to  take  Erech,  which  lies  in  southern  Babylonia,  for  the 
northern  town  Edessa,  near  the  sources  of  the  Chaboras;  an  opinion  which  many  of 
the  ancient  interpreters  have  expressed,  which  was  followed  by  Jerome  and  Michaelis, 
and  has  not  been  abandoned  even  by  Bohlen. 

8.  Accad  (13X),  about  the  site  of  which  even  modem  writers  believed  it  impossible 
to  give  any  decisive  opinion,  is,  by  recent  researches,  indisputably  identified;  and  the 
various  readings  of  Archad  and  Accur,  which  are  given  by  Greek  and  Syriac  transla- 
tors, and  which  have  misled  former  expositors  into  vague  conjectures,  are,  by  the  same 
discoveries,  sufficiently  accounted  for.  About  58  miles  north,  and  13  miles  east  of 
Babel,  is  a  large  mound,  about  400  feet  in  circumference,  and  rising  to  the  height  of 
125  feet;  on  it  stands  a  tower,  or  an  irregular  pyramid,  almost  entirely  decayed,  and 
constantly  increasing  the  crumbling  rubbish  of  the  basis  on  which  it  rises.  This  mound 
is  still  called,  by  the  Arabs  and  Turks,  **  the  Hill  of  Nimrod*'  (Tel  Nimroud,  and  Nim- 
roud  Tcpass^);  and  hei-e,  near  Baghdad,  is  a  little  place,  now  called  Akker-Euf^  Akaxl 
Nimroud,  or  Akari  Babel;  — the  scanty  vestiges  of  a  town  once  ondoubtedly  great 

*  vi.  20,  *0px6ri,  *  Rawlinson^  Outlines  of  the  History  of 
'  See  Appendix,  §  3.  i.  2.                            Assyria,  p.  xvi ;  Arrian,  Exp.,  vii.  22. 

•  Which,  however,  does  not  justify  us  s  'Opyftvoi.  *  xvi.  739. 
in  tracing  ^^{<  to  the  Hebrew  rnj  or          '  vi.3l.                              •  v.  19. 
^X'                                                                   •  Eu$eb,,  Pr«p.  Evang.,  ix.  17- 
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•nd  powerAil,  and,  poriiaps,  strongly  fortifled.^^Nisibis,  or  dlttace,  or  Sakas  near 
Ninas,  are,  therefore,  out  of  tlie  quesdon." 

9.  CaUeh  (n;)^a)  is  a  town  of  the  ancient  province  Chalonitit,  probably  Ctesipfum^ 
on  the  Tigris,  opposite  Seleucia,  about  eighteen  miles  below  the  present  Baghdad.  The 
town  itself  may  formerly  have  borne  the  same  name,  Calneh,  which  was  only  later 
changed  by  the  Parthian  king  Facoms,  when  it  was  much  enlarged,  became  a  royal 
residence,  and  one  of  the  most  important  towns.  The  prophet  Amos  already  mentions 
it  as  a  powerfnl  citadel.*'  In  the  time  of  Tacitus  it  was  still  a  noble  city;  the  emperor 
Seirenis  carried  off  from  thence  100,000  capdves}  and  Odenathns  was  nnable  to  destroy 
its  walls.  Later,  the  two  royal  tcwtu  were  comprised  under  one  name,  Al  Madain  \  and 
at  present,  die  rains  of  Taki  Kwra,  with  the  Arch  of  Chosroes,  perhaps  belonging  to 
the  once  famous  White  Temple  of  the  Persian  kings,  are  alone  left  to  indicate  their 
former  site.** — ^There  is  no  solid  foundation  for  explaining  Calneh  by  Circesiam. 

The  four  towns.  Babel,  Erech,  Accad,  and  Calneh,  are  said  to  haye  been  sitaated  in 
the  land  of  Shinar  (1^^).  If  the  position  of  these  towns  is,  in  the  preceding  remarks^ 
correctly  assumed,  it  is  evident  that  Shinar  corresponds  with  Babylonia  itself;  it  is, 
not  only  in  our  passage,  but  in  Isaiah,**  distinguished  from  Assyria;  it  is,  farther, 
different  from  Mesopotamia ;**  but  yet,  it  had  its  defined  boandaries,  and  was  governed 
by  kings;*'  it  is  not  only  in  the  Old  Testament  dearly  used  for  Babylon,'^  but  the 
Septuagint  renders  it  so  in  several  passages;  i*  ancient  writers  identify  both  names;'* 
and  even  later  Syriac  historians  call  the  region  round  Baghdad  the  land  of  Shinar,  and 
explain  it  by  Babel.*^  Shinar  is,  therefore,  the  southern  district  of  Mesopotamia,  from 
the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  so-called  Median  Wall,  which  separated  it  from  Mesopotamia 
Proper,  and  which  ran  from  the  Tigns,  a  little  north  of  Sittace,  across  the  plain  to  the 
Euphrates;  in  the  west  and  south- west,  however,  Shinar  extended  beyond  the  Euphrates 
to  the  tracts  of  Arabia.  These  are,  therefore,  the  original  boundaries  of  Babylonia, 
or  Shinar,  or  the  land  of  the  Chaldees.  It  is  natural  that,  later,  when  Babylon  became 
the  mistress  of  Asia,  that  name  should  have  comprised  by  far  more  extensive  territories. 
But,  in  our  passage,  Shinar  cannot  possibly  denote  so  northern  a  locality  as  Singara,** 
or,  in  general,  the  whole  coimtry  between  the  two  rivers.  On  the  celebrated  black 
obeliak,  found  in  the  central  palace  of  Nimroud,  there  is  a  passage,  according  to  Raw- 
linson's  reading,  which  shows  the  limited  extent  of  Shinar  even  at  the  time  of  that 
monument,  probably  the  ninth  century.  The  king  of  Assyria  is  stated  to  have  first 
marched  down  to  the  land  of  Shinar,  where  he  founded  temples  in  the  cities  **  of  Shinar, 
of  Borsippa,  and  Ketika*';  after  which  he  went  on  **  to  the  land  of  the  Chaldees,  oc- 
cupied their  cities,  and  marched  on  as  far  even  as  the  tribes  who  dwelt  upon  the  sca- 
ooast,"  and  he  then  received,  **  in  the  city  of  Shinar,  the  tribute  of  the  kings  of  the 
Chaldees."^  It  is  obvious  from  these  words: — 1.  That  the  town  of  Babylon  was  not 
umuoally  called  Shinar;  2.  That  Shinar  comprised,  at  that  time,  only  the  district  round 
that  town;  3.  That  it  was,  in  the  south,  bounded  by  the  territory  of  the  Chaldees; 
4.  That  even  the  latter  did  not  occupy  the  tracts  on  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf; 
bat,  5.  That,  though  the  Babylonians  and  Chaldeans  had  each  their  own  king,  both 

*®  See  Appendix*  $9,  iii.  1.  13K  seems  is  also  written  nj73  (Am.  vi.  2),  ^73  (Is. 
kindred  withiaK  toJtW,  unite,  or  fortify;      x.9).  and,  perhap8,"n33  (Eiek.  xxvii.  23; 

•»  tL  2     '  ^^^^'  "  Dan.  i.  a ;  comp.  Jer.  xxvui.  8. 

»  Comp.  Am.  Marc.,  «iii.  6.26;  P/m..  '*  ^^'-  'J' JrV"!* V 

Ti-  '^■l.S'rabo.  xvj.  743,  Tacit.,  Ann.  vi.  „  K;jJ';cL,n.  p.lse. 

42;    Dion  Cass.,  Ixxv.  9;    Zosim.,  i.  39;  „  p^   v  1^  ^"*"".»  f-«*'«' 

Niebuhr,  Trav.,  il  305.--The  name  ni>^  «  See  Joum  *  As.  Soc,  xil  436, 478. 
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were  sometimes  comprised  ander  the  name  of  the  Chaldees,  and,  therefore,  considered 
as  one  nation,  as  is  evidently  the  case  in  oar  passage.  How  far  Shinar  extended  to  the 
north,  it  is,  however,  impossihle  to  conclnde  from  that  inscription,  as  no  coontiy  is 
mentioned  between  Armenia  and  Shinar. 

From  Shinar,  Nimrod  continued  his  expedition  into  AtBhur  C^tTK),  and  bailt  here 
Nineveh,  and  several  other  great  and  important  cities. — The  original  extent  of  Assyria 
or  Aturia,^  was  very  limited;  it  consisted  merely  of  a  long  and  narrow  tract  between 
die  Tigris  and  the  chain  of  Mount  Zagrus  in  the  east,  and  reaching  northward  to  the 
boundaries  of  Armenia,  or  to  Mount  Niphates;  and  it  coincided,  therefore,  as  nearly 
as  possible,  with  the  present  Fashalik  of  MosuL  It  is  well  known  that  later  writers 
attributed  to  it  an  almost  unlimited  territory;  they  identified  it  with  Mesopota- 
mia, Babylon,  and  Chaldea;  they  included  in  it  Tyre  and  the  Lebanon,  Syria, 
and  sometimes  even  the  tribes  of  the  Fontus  Euxinus;  whilst  the  Greeks,  with  a  re- 
markable confusion,  called  the  Assyrians  and  Babylonians  together,  not  unfrequently, 
Syrians.*  The  cities  which  are  mentioned  in  our  verses,  besides  Nineveh,  show  that 
Asshur  denotes  here,  as  in  iu  14,  a  land  much  more  comprehensive  than  its  primitive 
extent;  but  though  it  includes  undoubtedly  northern,  it  certainly  does  not  embrace 
southern  Mesopotamia,  which  was  expressed  by  **  the  land  of  Shinar." 

10.  Nineveh  (HIJ^^)  was,  among  the  ancient  nations,  famed  for  its  greatness  and 
magnificence;  it  was  considered  larger  than  Babylon,'  and  was,  in  fact,  the  largest  town 
of  antiquity.*  The  prophet  Jonah  describes  it  as  a  city  of  three  days*  journey,*  with 
120,000  children,  or  **  indinduals  that  cannot  discern  between  their  right  hand  and  their 
left  hand;*'*  and  it  must  therefore  have  had  a  population  of  at  least  600,000  inhabi* 
tants;  but  after  its  destruction,  the  imagination  of  ancient  authors  was  busy  in  exag- 
gerating its  magnitude,  till  it  was  endowed  with  almost  fabulous  splendour.  But  its 
growth  was  very  gradual;  in  our  passage  it  appears  as  inferior  to  Resen;  the  oldest  palace, 
or  that  at  the  north-west  side  of  Nimroud,  was  not  erected  before  b.o.900;  and  the 
principal  building  of  Kouyunjik,  the  greatest  glory  of  Nineveh,  was  only  founded  by 
Sennacherib,  about  B.a  700.  In  this  time,  it  is  expressly  mentioned  as  the  residence 
of  the  Assyrian  monarchs;^  and  the  prophetic  announcements  of  Assyria's  downfall 
are  henceforth  chiefly  directed  against  Nineveh.*  In  this  period,  the  commerce  of 
Nineveh  was  of  prodigious  extent;  it  commanded  not  only  the  trade  down  the  navi- 
gable Tigris,  and  entertained  a  constant  intercourse  with  all  parts  of  Mesopotamia, 
facilitated  by  the  ford  of  Balad,  where  the  river  is  passable  ¥rithoat  a  bridge;  but  its 
caravans  travelled  to  the  distant  east  and  north;  it  was  the  centre  of  the  Asiatic  com- 
merce, and  the  connecting  point  between  the  east  and  west;  and  its  merchants,  who 
formed  its  wealth  and  strength,  are,  by  the  prophet  Nahum,  said  to  have  been  more 
numerous  than  the  stars.*  But  the  day  when  they  should  pay  with  their  power  for 
their  growing  pride  and  arrogance  did  not  tarry;  Nineveh  was,  about  b.o.  625,  by 
the  united  armies  of  Cyaxares,  king  of  Media,  and  of  Nabopolassar,  king  of  Babylon, 
converted  into  a  heap  of  stones,  which  soon  lost  even  the  resemblance  of  a  city;  for 
not  more  than  200  years  later,  Xenophon  passed  these  ruins,  without  knowing  that  he 
beheld  the  remains  of  the  most  magnificent  city  of  tHe  ancient  world  i^  and  though  Alex- 
ander the  Great  was  in  theur  vicinity,  before  the  battle  of  Arbela,  none  of  his  historians 
mentions  their  existence;  and  later  writers  class  Nineveh  among  the  cities  which 
have  tracelessly  disappeared."    They  have,  indeed,  preserved  the  traditions  concem- 

*  5fra^,  xvi.  736;  Dion  Ca««.,  Ixviii.  *  Nahum  i. — iii.;  Zephan.  ii.  13,  etc. 

•  5fra6o,  xvi.  737.  »  iii.  16. 

»  Ibid.,  xvi.  737.  ,o  j*  „/    ;..   . 

*  Diod.  Sic,,  ii. 3.         •  Jon. iii.  3.  ^'^*'  '"•  *' 

•  iv.  II.  "  PaMA«n.,viii.  33;  Ziictan,  Charon. 23; 
^  2  Kings  xix.  36 ;  Isal  xxx vi.  37.               Strabo,  xvi.  737. 
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ing  the  tombs  of  NinoB  and  of  Sardanapalus;*'  but  how  Tague  this  information  was,  is 
prored  by  Ovid,  who  places  the  tomb  of  Ninus  near  Babylon.^  Under  Claudins  and 
the  succeeding  emperors,  however,  a  Roman  colony,  called  Niniva  Claudiopolis, 
existed  either  on  the  site  or  in  the  vicinity  of  ancient  Nineveh;  the  name  of  the  latter 
is  repeatedly  mentioned  by  the  Arabic  writers  of  the  middle  ages,  by  Benjamin  of 
Tudela  and  Abnlfaraj,  and  frequently  by  Assemani;  and  all  of  them  state  correctly 
its  situation  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Tigris,  opposite  Mosul,  although  they  write  it 
sometimes  Ninawi,  and  sometimes  Ninue.'^  The  ruins  which  have  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  travellers  at  the  end  of  the  preceding  and  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  hare  now  been  carefully  examined;  and  palaces  have  been  excavated  which, 
even  in  their  dilapidated  and  crumbled  state,  excite  amazement;  their  designs  have 
been  restored,  and  the  inscriptions  partially  deciphered.  The  palace  of  Kouyunjik, 
opposite  Mosul,  was  no  doubt  the  residence  of  the  kings  of  Assyria;  and  the  area  im- 
mediately surrounding  it  is  the  site  of  ancient  Nineveh.  The  history  of  Assyria  and 
Nineveh,  from  the  classical  and  Biblical  accounts,  as  well  as  from  the  recent  excava- 
tions, will  be  given  in  the  appendix  to  this  chapter,  to  which  we  refer.  About  the 
boundaries  of  Nineveh,  see  infra,  sub  No.  13. 

11.  The  situation  of  Behoboth  It  p^  nbrp)  u  uncertain,  especially  because  this 
was  a  name  given,  like  Succoth,  to  many  towns,  and  occurring  in  almost  every  pro- 
vince. The  greatest  probability  is,  however,  in  favour  of  those  extensive  ruins  on  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  which  lie  about  four  miles  south-west  of  the  town 
If  ayadin,  and  which  still  bear  the  name  of  Rehoboth.  But  it  is  doubtful  whether  this 
town  is  identical  with  Rehoboth  Hannahar  (^Ty^XX  n3rn},  from  which  the  Edomite 
king  Saul  was  chosen.*^ 

12.  But  almost  unquestionably  the  town  Calah  (nVs)  is  to  be  identified  with  the 
large  mound  Kalah  Sherghat,**  which  Ues  about  fifby-five  miles  south  of  Mosul,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Tigris.^  Calah  possessed  one  of  the  most  extensiye  palaces,  and  it  is,  on 
the  bUck  obelisk  of  the  central  palace  of  Nimroud,  several  times  mentioned  as  the 
residence  of  the  king.'*  It  is,  therefore,  neither  the  town  Chatrachorta,*'  nor  the 
district  Kalachene.*^ 

13.  Between  Calah  and  Nineveh,  that  is,  between  Kalah  Shergat  and  Kouyunjik, 
was  situated  Besen,  emphatically  and  pre-eminently  called  the  great  town.  It  appears 
to  us  undeniable,  if  reliance  is  at  all  to  be  placed  upon  the  accuracy  of  the  survey  recent- 
ly made  of  the  mounds  and  ruins  of  Mesopotamia,  that  Resen  is  identical  with  i\^- 
Toudf  that  once  magnificent  locality,  the  remains  of  which  still  form  a  parallelogram  of 
about  1,800  feet  in  length,  and  900  in  breadth;  which  consists  at  least  of  seven  different 
extensive  and  noble  buildings;  and  which  includes  some  of  the  earliest  monuments  of 
Assyrian  art.  It  is  situated  about  four  geographical  miles  south  of  Kouyunjik,  and 
nine  north  of  Kalah  Sheigat,  thus  completely  agreeing,  in  its  position,  with  the  Biblical 
description.**  Nimroud  seems,  then,  either  not  at  all,  or  at  least  not  in  early  times,  to 
have  belonged  to  the  town  of  Nineveh;  it  seems  not  to  have  been  enclosed  within  the 
same  walls  with  Kouyunjik;  and  we  can  only  for  certain  periods,  if  at  all,  admit,  that 

**  Diod.,  IL  7 1   AmynUiit   Fragm.,  p.  i^  See  Appendix,  §3,  it  1. 

136,  ed.  Miiller.  is  in  the  twenty-eighth  and  thirtieth 

**  Busta  Nini;  Metam.,  iv.  88.  year  of  his  reign. 

»*  Comp.  Smith,  Diet,  of  Geogr.,  p.  438.  19  pu  .   ^  j 

**  xxxvi.  37.  *         * 

»•  Signi^ine  "casUe  of  earth";  comp.  *  Strabo,  xi.630;  xvi.  736. 


»•  Signi^ine  "casUe  of  earth";  comp.  "^  ^^^aDo,  xi.030;  xvi.  736. 

Chesney,  lie  Expedition  for  the  Survey  "  See  Appendix,   §  3.  ii.  3;  compare 

of  the  Rivers  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  ii.      Zayartf,  Nin.  and  ito  Rem.,  il  245;  W.F, 
'  —  -  .     --  ..  -.    -  '^  I  Anabasis 

L 
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S22;  Layard,  Ninev.  and  its  Rem.,  i.4;       Ainsworih,  Commentary  on  the  Anabasis 
iL  45,  51 ;  Discoveries,  p.  581 ;  Ro88j  in      of  Xenophon,  p.  302,  Bohn's  ed. 
Jour.  R6.8.,  ix.  451. 
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Nineveh  fonned  a  square,  the  extreme  points  of  which  were,  Eoaju^jik,  Ehorsabad,  Nim* 
roud,  and  Karamles. — ^According  to  Diodoras,^  Nineveh  consisted  of  an  oblong  square* 
the  two  longer  sides  of  which  measured  150,  the  smaller  90  stadia;  and  had,  therefore* 
like  Babylon,  a  circumference  of  480  stadia,  or  upwards  of  55  miles,  which  would  agree 
with  the  three  days'  journey  of  the  prophet  Jonah.  Now,  from  Eouyunjik  to  Ehor- 
sabad  is  about  12  miles;  from  Khorsabad  down  to  Karamles,  15;  and,  if  from  here  m 
line  be  drawn  to  the  Tigris,  13  miles  long,  we  have,  from  this  point  up  to  Kouyni^Jik, 
again  15  miles;  which  four  distances,  forming  almost  a  complete  parallelogpram,  make 
the  stated  number  of  55  miles.  Nimroud  would  then  lie  7  miles  south  of  the  point  of 
the  Tigris,  which  formed  the  south-western  boundary  of  Nineveh. — It  is  probable,  that 
the  Larissa  of  Xenophon*  is  the  Besen  or  Nimroud  of  our  text;  at  least,  his  descrip- 
tion alludes  to  the  characteristic  cone  at  the  north-west  angle  of  the  ruins:  ^the  walls 
were  twenty-five  feet  in  breadth,  one  hundred  in  height,  and  two  parasangs  in  circuit; 
all  built  of  bricks  made  of  clay,  except  the  foundation  which  was  of  stone,  and  twenty 
feet  high....Near  the  city  was  a  pyramid  of  stone,  of  the  breadth  of  one  plethrum,'  and 
the  height  of  two  plethra."  Tliis  affords  another  proof,  that  Nimroud  was  a  town  for 
itself,  and  not  a  part  of  Nineveh;  it  was,  in  fact,  so  great,  that  it  alone  of  the  As^rian 
cities  assumed  the  name  of  the  mighty  founder.  Larissa  itself,  which  is,  probably,  a 
Felasgic  word,  signifies  only  **the  city,"*  just  as  Resen  is  here  translated  rather  than 
described  by  **  that  is  the  great  city.**^  The  fortifications  of  Larissa  were  so  strong, 
that  the  Persians  were  long  unable  to  take  the  town;  but  at  last  succeeded  during  a 
dense  fog;'  and  it  is  not  impossible,  that  )Dn  (originally,  bridle  or  curb)  means,  the 
"  strong  fortress." 

We  add  a  few  Fuilolooical  Remarks  on  vers.  8  to  12.  The  etymology  of  Ttpj, 
which  is  wTitten  by  the  Scptuagint  NcjSfxtf^,  and  by  Joeephus  tfiPpwdriQ,  is  uncertain; 
whether  it  has  any  connection  with  the  NitiMs  of  the  Greek  writers,  or  whether  it  is 

to  be  -traced  to  the  Persian  word  iJLaJ  tmxr,  taking  Nimrod  as  the  warrior  or  Aero,  can- 
not be  decided;  but  if  it  is  at  all  to  be  derived  from  the  Shemitic  root  TID  to  revolt, 
there  is  certainly  nothing  in  our  passage  which  would  countenance  the  immoderate 
fables  to  which  this  derivation  has  given  rise,  concerning  the  impiety  and  ungodli- 
ness of  the  founder  of  Nineveh;  for  it  would  imply  nothing  more  than  one  who  re- 
volted against  the  legitimate  monarch,  and  established  his  own  sovereignty. — DVil/  ^nn 
**  he  began  to  be"  a  hero  on  earth,  that  is,  he  was  the  first  hero  or  conqueror  (compare 
iv.  26);  it  is  not  impossible,  that  these  words  intimate  the  substitution,  for  the  first  time, 
of  a  monarchical  instead  of  the  primitive  patriarchal  government;  that,  henceforth, 
empires  were  founded,  in  which  no  longer  the  natural  authority  of  the  chief  of  the  fa- 
mily, but  the  assumed  or  conventional  power  of  a  foreign  prince,  unconnected  with  the 
citizens  by  the  ties  of  bIood,dictated  and  enforced  laws;  that,  therefore,  a  very  momen- 
tous change  in  the  relation  between  the  ruler  and  the  ruled  and  in  the  whole  political 
organisation  of  society,  is  here  alluded  to:  but,  though  these  ideas  are  not  exactly 
against  the  context,  they  are  not  necessarily  required  by  it;  and  we  abstain  from  de- 
veloping them  more  fully. — T^  "13  J,  means  properly  "a  hero  in  hunting,"  and  the  words 
*^^  \^P7  **  before  the  Lord,"  add  still  greater  emphasis  to  the  epithet,  in  accordance 
with  a  Hebrew  usage  scarcely  requiring  an  explanation  in  diis  place  (see  p.  62);  that 
which  is  eminent  even  before,  or  in  the  eyes  of,  God,  must  indeed  be  distinguished 
(compare  Jon.  iii.  3:  Nineveh  was  "  a  great  town  before  God,"  DSHpJ^^);  and  kmdred 
herewith  are  such  phrases  as:  *•  a  terror  of  God,"  meaning,  ♦•  a  mighty  terror**  xxxt.5)  ; 
••  trees  of  God,*'  for  **  majestic  trees"  (Ps.  civ.  16;  comp.  1  Sam.  xL  7 ;  xxvi.  12,  etc.). 

•  its.  *  yiebuhr.  Hist,  of  Rome,  i.  note  6a 

•  Anabasis,  III.  iv.  7, 9.  *  Comp.  Jon.  i  2. 

•  101  fceu  •  Xenoph^  loc  cit. 
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The  other  poraUek  which  haye  heen  addaced  (vi.  11;  xvii.9;  P8.1vi.  14;  bucii.  17), 
are  not  analogons  to  our  passage;  bat  sach  interpretations  as,  **he  was  a  mighty 
hnnter,  in  oppontiom  to  CfixTi  or,  "  so  that  God  looked  at  him  in  anger,"  are  accom- 
modations to  the  prejudices  traditionally  entertained  against  Nimrod*s  character. — 
The  phrase  tO^i  p  7V  points  to  a  proverb  that  follows  (comp  xxil  14 ;  1 8am.zix.34). 
—The  only  trinslaiion  of  the  words  niB'K  KV^  Kinn  pKH  JD  (ver.  11)  here  possible 
is,  "  from  that  land  he  (Nimrod)  went  out  to  Asshur/'  so  that  'WH  stands  instead  of 
nilC^.  That  they  grammatically  admtt  this  version,  requires  no  proof;  for,  the  H 
locale,  after  verbs  of  motion,  though  frequently,  is  by  no  means  uniformly,  applied 
(1  Ki.  xi.l  7 ;  S  Ei.  xv.  14,  etc.).  But,  in  our  passage,  they  require  even  that  acceptation ; 
for,  the  individual  AsBhva  is  only  mentioned  in  the  22nd  verse;  it  would  be  perfectly 
illogical  to  introduce  him  here  together  with  Nimrod,  and  thus  to  mix  up  the  Cushites 
with  the  Shemites;  the  land  is  called  Asshur  by  anticipation,  just  as  its  extent  is  as- 
sumed as  that  of  a  far  later  time;  though  Babel  was  **  the  beginning"  of  Nimrod's 
dominions,  they  spread  further  into  Assyria;  and  the  very  ruins  lately  examined, 
■how  Nimrod  as  the  founder  of  Assyrian  cities. 

IL  MuRAm  (D^lVP)*  ^^^  '^  EoTPT,  is  the  second  son  of  Cosh  (ver.  6).  A  consi^ 
deration  of  the  physiognomy  and  bodily  structure  of  the  Egyptians  proves,  that  they 
are,  with  indisputable  correctness,  derived  from  the  Hamites,  provided  that  this  term 
be  properly  understood.  It  is  not  necessary  to  consider  all  Egyptians  as  negroes,  black 
in  complexion,  and  curly-haired;'  this  is  contradicted  by  their  mummies,  and  their 
portraits;  the  former  exhibit  mostly  the  osteology,  and  the  latter  the  physiognomy  of 
an  Asiatic  or  Arabic  race;  they  show  the  skull  and  the  facial  outline  of  the  Caucasians; 
they  are,  indeed,  darker  in  complexion;  brown,  with  a  tinge  of  red,  and  great  varieties 
in  the  shades;  they  have  often  a  fuller  lip,  and  a  more  elongated^  almond-shaped  eye, 
half-ahut  and  languishing,  and  turned  up  at  the  outer  angles;  sedate  and  placid  coun- 
tenances, ronnd  and  soft  features,  and  large  mouths:  but  these  difierences  are  suffi- 
ciently accounted  for,  partly  by  the  influences  of  the  climate,  and  partly  by  the  inter- 
marriages with  the  western  or  Libyan,  and  the  southern  or  Nubian  and  Ethiopian 
races:  the  valley  of  the  Nile  waa,  no  doubt,  very  early  peopled  by  tribes  emigrating 
from  the  north  and  east;  and  this  historical  fact  was  preserved  by  the  tradition,  that 
the  Hamites  comprise  both  Arabic  and  Egyptian  nations;*  although  the  results  of  the 
comparative  study  of  languages  are  not  yet  sufficiently  established  to  guarantee  a  lin- 
guistic relationship  also.  Blumenbach  discovered  three  varieties  of  physiognomy  on 
the  Egyptian  paintings  and  sculptures;  and  he  describes  the  general  or  national  type 
as  possessing  **  a  peculiarly  turgid  habit,  flabby  cheeks,  a  short  chin,  large  prominent 
eyes,  and  a  plump  form  of  body."  The  present  Copts  exhibit  further  a  certain  ap- 
proximation to  the  Negro;  they  have  a  yellowish,  dusky  complexion;  a  puffed  face; 
gwdlen  eyes;  a  broad,  flat,  and  short  nose,  and  dilated  nostrils;  thick  lips,  a  large 
mouth,  placed  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  nose;  projecting  cheek-bones;  black 
and  crisp  hair  and  beard;  crooked  legs,  and  long,  flat  feet:  for,  the  influences  above 
alluded  to,  hare,  in  the  course  of  millenniums,  confirmed  and  increased  the  modifica« 
dons  from  the  original  type.' — Upon  the  extent,  division,  and  institutions  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, we  have  remarked  in  several  sections  of  our  Commentary  on  Exodus,  and,  in 
later  parts  of  this  volume,  we  shall  have  occasion  to  discuss  other  subjects  connected 
with  Egyptian  antiquities.'^ — The  dual  form  D^VP,  according  to  the  probable  expla- 
nation of  Gesenius,  is  to  be  understood  to  express  the  two  parts  of  Lower  and  Upper  ' 
Egypt;  so  that,  when  only  Lower  Egypt  was  known  to  the  Hebrews,  they  called  the  land 

'  MiKayxpoic  Kai  oiikSTpixfCi  Herod,,  *  Compare  Pritchard,  Natural  History 

ii.  104;  Amm^  xzii.  16,  and  several  other  of  Man,  pp.  150 — 162. 

ancient  writers.  '®  See  Common,  on  Exod.,  i.  8 ;  ii.  1 0,  et 

'  vers.  7,  Id.  eeq. ;  and  on  Gen.  xxxvii  36  to  L,  pauinu 
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in  the  tingtilar  l^tO,  which  still  occurs  In  several  passages;*  that,  later,  when  thej  be- 
came familiar  with  Thebais  (DPnfi)  also,  thej  comprised  both  parts  under  the  nam« 
of  **  double  Egjpt,"  or  **  both  Egypts,"  as  we  say,  both  Sicilies,  instead  of  Sicily  and 
Naples;  but  that,  in  the  course  of  time,  the  origin  of  that  name  being  obliterated, 
Mizraim  was  used  only  for  Lower  Egypt,  and  distinguished  from  Thebais;'  as  classical 
writers  also  combine  **  Egypt  and  Thebais."*  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,  so  different  in 
climate  and  productions,  were  long  considered  as  two  separate  countries;  and  Pharaohs, 
who  reigned  orer  the  whole  land,  frequently  called  themselves  **  kings  of  the  upper 
and  lower  countries,**  or  *^  kings  of  both  lands."  Although  the  Israelites  used,  no 
doubt,  11 W  as  a  Hebrew  word,  understanding  it  **the  fortified  or  strong  country ,***  it 
is  certainly  of  Egyptian  origin,  and  signifies,  perhaps,  **  the  empire."  *  The  opinion, 
that  the  term  **  both  Egypts"  refers  to  the  country  **  divided  into  two  halves  by  the 
Nile,"  is  now  almost  generally  abandoned.    The  descendants  of  liCzraim  are:^ 

1.  Tbb  Ludim  (D^l^^,  ver.  13.)  They  were  a  warlike  nation,  famed  for  their  skill 
with  the  spear  and  the  bow,  and  therefore  sought  for  as  auxiliary  troops  by  the  Egyp- 
tians and  Tyrians.*  It  is  clear  that  we  must  here  understand  an  African  nation,  and 
that  therefore  the  Lydians  of  Asia  Minor  cannot  be  meant  (see  on  ver.  22).  As  con- 
jecture alone  is  left  in  a  case  where  all  certain  notices  or  inferences  fail,  we  venture  to 
identify  Lud  here  with  Letopolit,  which  is,  by  Stephanus  Bysantius,  and  some  ancient 
travellers,  called  Letus.  Towns  dedicated  to  the  goddess  Leto,  who  is  identical  with 
Athor,  one  of  the  eight  higher  deities  of  Egypt,  were  both  ancient  and  numerous,  and 
later,  even  a  part  of  Alexandria  was  called  Letoeis.^  Letopolis,  or  Letus,  was 
situated  in  Lower  Egypt,  just  at  the  beginning  of  the  Delta,  a  few  miles  north  of 
Memphis,  and  belonging  to  this  nomos.*  The  Arabic  version  understands  Tania. 
and  Jonathan  the  nomos  Neut — Some  take  Lud  for  Mauretania,  because  Pliny* 
mentions  a  river  Land  in  Tingitania;*®  and  others  for  a  part  of  Ethiopia,  because  the 
Ethiopians  were  likewise  renowned  as  good  archers;"  whilst  Hitzig  contends,  with  no 
probability,  that  it  is  Libya. 

2.  About  the  Anamim  (D^ppJ{),  who  are  mentioned  in  no  other  part  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, but  who,  no  doubt,  likewise  represent  either  an  Egyptian  or  an  Ethiopian  town,  it 
is  still  less  possible  to  give  any  decided  opinion.  It  is  scarcely  profitable  to  mention  the 
various  suppositions  which  have  been  hazarded  on  so  obscure  a  point.**  If  we  were 
permitted  to  increase  the  number  of  conjectures,  we  should  point  to  the  similarity  of 
Anam  and  Anoub,**  and  propose  that  the  Anamim  are  either  the  inhabitants  of  a  town 
consecrated  to  the  god  Anoubis,  who  corresponds  to  the  Greek  Hermes,  and  is 
represented  with  the  head  of  a  dog,  or  the  worshippers  of  that  deity  generally,  whose 
adoration  was,however,chiefly  concentrated  in  the  Cynopolite  district,  a  nome  of  Middle 
Egypt  of  the  Heptanomis,  with  the  capital  Cynopolis  But;  both  in  the  Delta,  and  in 
other  parts  of  the  country,  were  cities  of  the  same  name,  proving  the  great  extent  of 
that  religious  worship.*^ 

3.  The  Lehabim  (D^Silp)  are  undoubtedly  the  Libyans,  who  are  in  other  passages, 
with  a  contraction  common  in  Hebrew,  called  Lubim.^    It  is  almost  everyvdiere 

1  2  Ki.  xix.  24;  Isai.  xix.  6;  xxxvii.  25.  ^  Ptol^  iv.  1 ;  RoienmiUler,  Alterth.,  iii. 

*  Isai.  xi.  1 1 ;  Jer.  x)i v.  1,15;  Ezok.  xxx.      362, 

13, 14.  •  Plin.,  XYul  18.  "  Bochart,  Phaleg,  iv.  26. 

*  Compare  n^V  rock,  "  See  Rotenmiiller,  Alterth.,  iii  p.  363; 

'^;;^T''JSai'^V^2i.'-  ^he!'      "^^'ndltelfe'-t^^Uon habere 

ZepMiua,  Gotterkreis,  p.l6.  "  Strabo,  xviu  812;  PluL,  Is.  et  Osir., 

«  Jer.xlvi.9;  Ezek.  xxx-5.  ^f"^?'       i              L        ,      , 

'  Atjrwac  0*?^^  ^^  ^*5<5  Nah.iii.9j  2  Chron. 

*  67ra6.,  ^vii.  807.  •  v.  2.              xii.  3;  xvi.  8;  Dan,  xi.  48, 
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eoupled  with  Ethiopia  and  Egypt;  and,  in  fact,  Libya,  in  ancient  geography,  where  it  is 
not  ignorantly  made  a  part  of  Asia  or  Earope,  comprises  the  third  large  territoiy  which, 
together  with  the  former  two,  constitutes  the  continent  of  Africa.  It  was  considered 
to  be  bounded  by  the  Nile  in  the  east,  and  the  AtUntic  ocean  in  the  west;  it  reached, 
in  the  north,  to  the  Mediterranean;  but  the  southern  limits  were  extended  with  the 
progress  of  geographical  knowledge;  the  equatorial  line  was  later  substituted  for  the 
fabulous  rirer  Oceanus,  till  Cambyses  explored  a  portion  of  the  western  desert  beyond 
Elephantine.  Herodotus  (iv.  42)  maintains  that  Africa,  which  he  sometimes  divides 
into  Egypt  and  Libya,**  is,  on  all  sides,  surrounded  by  water,  except  at  the  isthmus 
of  Suez;  and  the  Macedonian  kings  of  Egypt  sent  out  expeditions  to  Tarious  parts  of 
the  coast,  and  of  the  interior.  But  the  existence,  and  vast  extent  of  Libya,  were 
known  to  the  Hebrews  through  the  Phosnicians,  who  explored  and  colonised  it  at  an 
early  period,  though  they  took  every  possible  precaution  not  to  admit  others  into  this 
new  field  of  enterprise  and  wealth,'^  which  yielded  them  gold  and  precious  stones, 
iTory  and  aromatics.  A  more  careful  investigation  of  the  interior  of  Africa  was 
reserved  to  our  own  age,  and  it  has  been  commenced  with  encouraging  results.  Men 
who  will  be  immortal  in  the  history  of  geography,  have  risked  their  lives  in  the  ardent 
pursuit  of  knowledge.  —  Hitzig,  who  explains  Lud  by  Libya,  is  compelled  to 
identify  the  Lehabim  with  the  Nubians;  but  his  arguments  are  extremely  feeble,  and 
partly  fallacious.**— D^3n7,  which  is  no  doubt  the  more  primitive  form,  stands  in  the 
same  relation  to  D*31^  as  T13  to  "ini,  or  f  n  to  OnT* 

4.  We  take  the  Naphtuhim  (D^rUn&3)  for  the  inhabitante  of  the  Libyan  town  Napata,** 
in  the  north  of  the  province  of  Meroe,  probably  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  that  curve 
of  the  Nile  which  skirts  the  desert  of  Bahiouda.  It  was  the  capital  of  an  Ethiopian 
kingdom,  and  a  royal  residence,  and  belonged  to  the  richest  and  most  magnificent 
towns  of  Africa.  Its  connection  with  Egypt  is  proved  by  the  character  of  the  monu- 
ments  preserved  among  its  ruins.  A  temple  dedicated  to  Osiris,  and  another  sacred 
to  Ammon,  both  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Nile,  contain  religious  sculptures  of  ad- 
mirable execution;  they  are  built  after  the  plan  of  the  great  Egyptian  temples,  and 
are  adorned  with  avenues  of  sphinxes.  There  is,  besides,  a  necropolis,  on  the  gate- 
way of  which  Osiris  is  represented  as  receiving  gifts  as  the  god  of  the  lower  wcnrld. 
The  pyramids,  which  are  built  of  sand-stone,  are  in  a  dilapidated  state,  but  are  still 
infallible  witnesses  of  the  wealth  and  perseverance  of  their  constructors.  Two  lions 
of  red  granite,  of  exquisite  design  and  execution,  dating  from  the  time  of  the 
eighteenth  Egyptian  dynasty,  the  one  bearing  the  name  of  Amuneph  IIL,  the  other 
that  of  Amuntuonch,  were  brought  to  England  by  Lord  Frudhoe.  The  position  of 
Kapata  favoured  the  enterprising  inhabitants  in  their  extensive  commercial  pursuits: 
it  lay  within  the  route  of  several  important  caravans;  it  connected  Arabia 
and  libya,  and  interchanged  thdr  respective  products.  This  city  was,  there- 
fore, important  enough  to  claim,  in  the  genealogical  list,  a  place  among  the 
dependencies  of  Egypt;  it  fiourished  through  nuuiy  centuries,  till  it  was  (in  B.a  22), 
nnder  Augustus  taken  and  plundered  by  Petronius ;  after  which  time  it  rapidly  declined, 
and  soon  entirely  disappeared.*' — If  the  Naphtuhim,  as  Bochart  believes,**  stood  under 
the  protection  of  Naphthys,  the  sister  and  wife  of  T^hon,  and  the  represei^tative  of 
the  extreme  boundaries  of  the  empire,  the  town  Napata  is,  perhaps,  more  adapted  than 
the  regions  towards  Palestine,  near  the  Sirbonis  Palus,  which  Michaelis**  here  supposes, 

M  ii.  17,  18;  iv.  167.  viii.l6;  Ditm  Can,,  liv.  5;   RUUr^  Erd- 

1'  Polyb^^W.  22.  kunde,  1 591 ;    Hoakitu^  Travels,  pp.  161, 

»•  Comp.  Oesetu,  Thes.,  p.  746.  288 ;  Layard,  Babylon  and  Nineveh,  pp. 

**  Comp.  Gen.  xxx.  88.  1 57, 1 58 ;  Smith,  Diction. of  Geogr.,  ii  396. 


**  NaTrara,  or  VaKaraL  **  Phaleg,  iv.  29. 

W  Ckjmp.  Strabo,  xvii.  820;  Ptol.,  iv.7;  «»  Specii,  i.  268. 
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as  it  almost  forms  the  frontier  between  Thebais  and  Meroe,  and  was,  indeed,  in  tha 
north,  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  former,  and,  in  the  sonih,  to  that  of  the  latter; 
and  both  the  goTemment  and  the  arts  of  Napata  show  tiiis  douUe  influence.  —  The 
Targom  Jonathan  renders  Naphtohlm  by  Pentaschoeni  0K^3DtD^fi),  the  inhabitants  of 
a  town  in  Lower  Egypt,  twenty  Roman  leagues  distant  from  Peiusiom. 

5.  The  Piatkrunm  (D^p^Oft)  are  andoabtedly  the  people  of  Upper  E^ypt,  or 
Tkebaisi  for  Pathroe  is  an  Egyptian  name, signifying  the  $oudiern  country  (n-ET*PH2), 
so  that  it  might  possibly  include  Nubia  also;  and  the  district  of  Thebais  is,  by  Roman 
writers,  called  nomus  PhcUuritesJ  Although  the  dual  Mizraim  included  originally 
Thebais,  the  latter  is  often  expressly  added,  not  only  on  account  of  its  magnitude  and 
importance,  but  of  the  independent  attitude  which  it  frequently  assumed  in  opposition 
to  the  kings  of  Memphis;  so  that  it  is  called  by  the  prophet  Esekiel,  the  origin  of  the 
Egyptian  empire;*  as  it  seems  indeed,  to  hare  been  the  first  colonized  part  of  the 
country,  and  the  earliest  birth-place  of  Egyptian  cirilization.*  It  is,  however,  but  natural 
that,  In  a  geographical  list,  the  part  should  be  subordinated  to  the  whole,  though  the 
former  may,  chronologically,  have  been  of  earlier  existence.  The  extent  of  Upper 
Egypt  is  almost  fixed  by  natural  boundaries;  it  is  a  narrowing  valley,  included  be- 
tween the  islands  of  Philae  and  Elephantine  in  the  south,  and  the  apex  of  the  Delta 
(near  Cercasorum)  in  the  north;  this  is  the  primitive  land,  whilst  from  thence,  north- 
wards, begin  the  alluvial  plains  which  form  Lower  Egypt,  and  which  are  in  their 
climate,  their  fauna,  and  their  flora,  markedly  diflerent  from  the  former.  In  Upper 
Egypt,  the  sycamore  and  the  acacia  are  rarely  seen,  whilst  the  palm-tree,  assumes  new 
and  characteristic  forms,  and  the  crocodile  and  jackal,  the  hippopotamus  and  the 
hyena,  occur  in  greater  numbers.  Later,  that  district  was  subdirided  into  two  parts, 
the  more  northern  one,  or  Middle  Egypt  (Heptanomis),  from  the  Delta  to  Hermc^lis 
Magna;  and  the  southern  part,  or  Upper  Egypt  Proper  (or  the  'Hiebaid),  from  Her- 
mopdis  to  Syene  and  Philae.  The  prophet  Isaiah,^  therefore,  appropriately  places 
Pathros  between  Mizraim  and  Cush,  or  Lower  Egypt  and  Ethiopia. 

6.  T7ie  Casluhim  (D^n^3)  have,  since  Bochait,  almost  invariably  been  identified 
with  the  Colchians,  because  Herodotus  and  several  other  ancient  writers  describe 
Colchis  as  an  Egyptian  colony,  founded  in  the  time  of  Sesostris,  and  preserving  many 
of  the  peculiar  usages  of  the  Egyptians  to  a  very  late  period.'  But  very  weighty 
objections  present  themselves  against  this  conjecture.  We  shall  not  urge  that  the 
Egyptian  origin  of  the  Colchians  has  itself  been  rendered  very  problematical  by  recent 
researches,'  because,  if  that  was  a  general  belief  among  ancient  geographers,  there  ia 
no  reason  why  it  should  not  have  been  prevalent  among  the  Hebrews  also.  But,  lst» 
the  sudden  transition  from  Thebes  in  Egypt  to  the  Colchians  of  the  river  Phasis,  on 
the  shores  of  the  Blaek  Sea,  is  perfectly  against  the  character  of  our  list,  which,  as  wo 
have  shown,  is  local,  as  well  as  ethnographic;  and,  2nd,  our  text  states  that  ''the 
Philistines  came  out  of  the  Caduhim";^  and  it  is  against  all  historical  evidence  that 
the  Philistines  emigrated  from  Colchis.  An  incredible  variety  of  arbitrary  conjectures 
has  been  framed  in  order  to  obviate  these  difficulties;  but  they  have  been  rejected  by 
the  more  careful  supporters  of  tlie  opinion  in  question,  till  at  last  reftige  has  been 
taken  in  the  desperate  supposition  of  a  corruption  of  the  original  text,  dating  from  a 
very  eariy  period,  because  even  the  parallel  passage  in  the  Book  of  Chronicles'  con- 
tains literally  the  same  words,  and  in  the  same  order.  Repudiating  such  violent 
vlUma  ratio,  we  venture  to  suggest  that  the  Casluhim  are  the  inhabitants  of  the  primitive 

^  PUjuft  V.  9;  conip.  Ptolem^  iv.  5,  69.  '  Herod^  ii.  104,  105;   Diod,,  i.  28, 55, 

«  Ezek.  xrix,  14.  «^  '*  Bochart,  Phaleg,  iv.  31. 

9  uv..^    '•   A   ^K  '  Especially  of  Ritter  and  Brehmcr, 

/ierocf.,  u.  4,  15.  y  rj^^  jg  ^j^  ^^   possible  translation. 

*  IsauxLll.  •  i.11. 
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SSgjrptiaii  town  Ckemnis,  later  called  Panopolis.  The  dissimilarity  of  the  names  is 
not  so  great  as  it  appears;  since  the  Septoagint  reads  Chasmonieim^^  and  the  letter  » 
might  have  gradoallj  heen  omitted  as  easily  in  Chemnis  as  in  Colchis.  It  is  further 
evident,  that  in  this  place  of  our  list,  Chemnis  is  peculiarly  appropriate;  it  is  the  chief 
town  of  one  of  the  principal  districts  of  the  Thebaid,  or  of  Fathros;  and  belongs  to  the 
most  ancient  settlements  of  Egypt'®  The  name  of  Ham,  or  Cham,  itself  is  evidently 
contained  in  its  appellation,  and  this  town  was  no  doubt  holy  to  Chem,  the  Egyptian 
Pan.  The  Doric  heroes  deduced  their  origin  from  Chemnis,  through  Perseus,"  who 
was  here  worshipped,  probably  as  Pthah  or  Vulcan,  in  a  magnificent  temple,  fortified 
by  a  strong  wall,  surrounded  by  a  plantation  of  date- trees,  and  adorned  by  colossal 
statues;  and  if  the  Greek  tribes  had  a  tradition  of  their  origin  from  Chemnis,  it  is 
certainly  permitted  to  suppose  that  the  earliest  colonisers  of  Philistia  emigrated 
from  the  same  once  powerful  and  populous  district;  but  as  they  are,  in  some  passages, 
represented  as  settlers  from  the  Caphtorim,  who  are  n£xt  mentioned  in  our  text,*'  they 
may  have  been  increased  firom  that  source;  and  Caphtor  may,  for  some  time,  have  been 
the  abode  of  Caaluhim  also,  who  later  joined  their  kinsmen  in  Philistia,  when  the 
latter  had  here  acquired  territory  and  power." 

7.  About  thePAi/»<i«eff(0^jP|^^),  see  Commentary  on  Exodus,  pp.  230  and  273. 
Their  power,  and  the  light  in  which  they  were  regarded  by  the  Israelites,  may  be 
inferred  frqm  the  vehement  prophecies  pronounced  against  them.** 

8.  The  identity  of  the  CaphtoHm  (D^ihSD)  has  long  been,  and  is  still,  a  matter  of 
dispute;  whilst  some  take  them  for  the  Cappadocians,  in  accordance  with  several 
ancient  translations,  others  explain  them  to  be  the  Cretans,  because  it  is  supposed  that 
the  Philistines  emigrated  from  Crete,  and  were  therefore  called  Chereti  CTy)^).  Bat 
neither  of  these  opinions  has  great  probability.  Cappadocia  recommended  itself 
chiefiy  on  account  of  its  vicinity  to  Colchis^  which  ¥ras  regarded  as  the  land  of  the 
Casluhim;  but  if  the  latter  explanation  is  erroneous,  as  we  believe  it  to  be,  the  former 
loses  its  only  basis;  for  the  ancient  versions  cannot  be  accepted  as  safe  guides  in  geo- 
graphical questions.  As  regards  Crete,  it  is  agreed  that  there  exists  no  proof  of 
Bgyptian  colonisation  on  that  island,  and  that,  in  fact,  Egyptian  settlers  never  ap- 
proached it.'*  The  passages  in  which  the  Chereti  are  alleged  to  be  used  synonymonsily 
-with  the  Philistines,  are  far  from  being  decisive;*"  the  southern  coast  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean was  not  exclusively  inhabited  by  the  latter,  and  some  parts  of  it  mi^t  have 
been  occupied  by  the  former,  and  Tacitus  describes  the  ImxeUtes  aa  strangers  from 
Crete.*^  We  have,  therefore,  no  hesitation  in  identifying  Caphtor  with  Ccptos,  a  chief 
city  in  the  Upper  Thebaid,  a  few  miles  north  of  Thebes,  and  at  present  called  Km^,  or 
X^  It  will  at  once  be  perceived  that  a  town  in  this  district  is  eminently  appropriate 
to  our  passage.  The  Coptites  carried  on  an  extensive  caravan  toide  between  Libya 
and  Egypt,  and  Arabia  and  India;  in  their  immediate  neighbourhood  were  the  great 
porphyry-quanies;  and  the  a4Joining  hills  yielded  euMralds  and  other  precious  stones. 
The  city  remained  long  in  a  flourishing  state,  and  was  still  important  in  the  latest 
time  of  Roman  emperors;  and  that  it  was  of  a  very  early  origin,  is  testified  by  the  ruins 
Mill  extant  in  Kouit,  which  bear  the  name  of  Thothmes  IIL,  the  same  whom  Wil- 
kinson declares  to  have  been  the  Pharaoh  at  the  time  of  the  Exodua.*'  It  is  natural  that 

>  Xavfumniifu  ChampoU^*Egy]pi»,l267iPbcockerTnit., 

»»  Chiefly  inhabited  by  Hnen-wearers  P«  ]}^       .  „     .      .           „    . 

and  stone-masons.  "  Especially  Am.  i.  6,  7 ;  Zephan.  li.  4 ; 

«i   n     J     •  r«  Jerem.xlvil;  Zech.  ix.5. 

Herod.,  VI.  53.  ,»  ^^  .^^  ^j^^  ^f  q^^^  i  jq^^ 

^  Deut.iL23;  Am.ix.  7;  Jer.  xlvii4.  m  Kzek.xxv.  16;  Zephan. ii. 5;  1  Sam. 

^  Comp.,  about  the  ancient  Chemnis  xxx.  16. 
and  ics  present  ruins,  Herod.,  ii.  91,  145;  '^  Hist.,  v. 2. 

l>uKf.,i.l8;  Pto/.,iv.5;  5(raio,  xvii. 8 13;  *•  Egypt  and  Thebcs,  il  128. 
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a  people  sohabitnallj  engaged  in  distant  commercial  journeys,  should  be  easily  tempted 
to  emigration;  a  considerable  number  left  Coptos  and  joined  the  Caslubim,  in  the 
southern  plains  of  the  coast  of  Canaan,  where,  after  haying  subdued  and  extirpated 
the  tribes  which  had  before  occupied  those  tracts,'  they  either  assumed,  or  received 
the  name  of  the  "emigrants'*;*  but  so  that  Philistia  itself  was  sometimes  called  the 
maritime  country  of  Caphtor,*  and  that  they  obtained,  either  by  their  number  or  by 
their  courage,  the  ascendancy  over  the  former  kindred  settlers,  who  are  later  no  more 
mentioned  among  the  population  of  Philistia.*  And  if  we,  besides,  suppose  that  the 
district  of  Chemmis  comprised  originally  Coptos  also,  as  there  are,  indeed,  traces  of 
a  much  higher  antiquity  of  the  former,  and  that  from  there  the  first  emigrants  pro- 
ceeded to  Philistia;  whilst  later,  when  the  population  of  Coptos  grew,  other  colonists 
followed:  we  shall  have  another  reason  why  the  Philistines  are  here  represented  as 
settlers  from  the  Caslnhim,  and  later  firom  the  Caphtorim. 

iiL  Phut  (D^B)  is,  in  the  Old  Testament,  either  coupled  widi  Cush  and  Lud,  or 
the  Ludim,  or  with  Cush  and  Persia;  the  former  connection  describes  it  as  an  African 
nation ;  the  latter  as  a  warlike,  well-armed  tribe,  sought  as  allies,  and  dreaded  as 
enemies.*  That  the  Phutim  inhabited  districts  of  Africa,  cannot  be  doubted;  but 
theur  exact  abodes  are  again  to  be  ascertained  by  inference  only.  Gesenius  has  em- 
ployed his  sagacity  and  learning  to  support  the  opinion  of  Josephus,  who  calls  Phut 
the  founder  of  Libya,  and  observes  that  Uiere  is  a  river  of  that  name  in  the  country  of 
the  Moors,  whence  the  whole  adjoining  region  was,  by  most  of  the  Greek  historians, 
denominated  Phut  It  is,  indeed,  difficult  to  reject  a  statement  so  decided,  and  so 
plausible,  especially  as  the  Septuagint  also  trandates,  in  almost  all  passages.  Phut  by 
Libyans;  in  the  Coptic  dialect  Libya  is  called  Phaiai  (^AIAT),  and  the  inhabitants  of 
that  part  of  Libya  especially  which  adjoins  Egypt  in  the  east,  bear  a  corresponding 
name,  so  that,  whilst  Lehabim  (ver.  13)  denotes  the  whole  of  the  vast,  and  but  dimly 
known  territory  of  Libya,  Phut  designates  one  chief  part  of  it,  more  familiar  to  the  Egyp- 
tians on  account  of  its  vicinity,  and  bearing,  no  doubt,  a  greater  resemblance  with  their 
own  customs.  Phut  itself  signifies  a  bow,  so  that  it  would  here  be  a  nation  of  archers, 
in  perfect  harmony  with  the  military  character  in  which  they  appear  in  the  Bible.* 
—If  this  deduction  should  not  be  deemed  satisfactory,  we  think  that  nothing  is  more 
simple,  than  to  explain  Phut  by  Buto,  or  Butoa,  the  capital  town  of  the  Delta  of  the 
Kile,  on  its  Sebennytic  arm,  and  the  southern  shore  of  Uie  BuUc  lake.  A  city  famous 
fbr  the  temples  and  oracle  of  the  goddess  Bnto  (the  Greek  Leto),  of  Horns  (ApolloX 
and  Bubastis  (Artemis),  is  still  traceable  in  the  modem  Kem  KatirP  As  it  is 
more  than  improbable  that  in  the  whole  genealogy  of  Ham,  there  should  not  be  one 
representative  of  the  people  of  Lower  Egypt,  which  became  of  such  painful  interest  to 
the  Hebrews,  the  almost  perfect  resemblance  of  the  names  of  Put  and  Buto,  may  not 
improperly  lead  us  to  suppose  their  actual  identity. 

IT.  The  youngest  son  of  Ham  is  Cakaah  0^33).  The  descendants  here  ascribed  to 
him  (vers.  15^19),  fix  the  extent  of  the  land  wiiich  bears  his  name,  from  the  boun- 
daries of  Syria  in  the  north,  to  Gaza,  or  almost  the  Egyptian  frontier,  in  the  south, 
including  Phoenicia,  and  those  parts  of  the  southern  coast  which  were  not  inhabited  by 
the  Philistines,  whilst  it  is  in  the  east  bounded  by  the  Jordan,  although  its  more  power- 
ful tribes  manifested  a  tendency  to  spread  beyond  its  banks,  in  the  tempting  districts  of 
Gilead.*     If  we  allow  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch  any  geographical  knowledge  at 

>  Dent.,  ii.  23.  ^^  *  Comp.  Joteph^  I.  vi.  2;  ChampoUum^ 

*  D*nB9D,  from  B9D,  to  migrate;  L'Bgypte,  I  104;  it  31,  243;  Gcseii., 
Sept.,  'AXX<(f  vXoc;  Am.,  ix.  7.  Thes.,  p.  1093. 

»  Jer.  xlvii.4.  '  Compare  Herod.,  iu69,  63,  67, 155; 

*  Am.  ix.  7.  ^Uan,  ii.  41 ;  Champottum,  UEgypte,  ii. 

*  Comp.  Jer.  xlvi.  9;    Ezck.  xxvii.  10;      227. 

XXX.  5;  xxxviiL5;  Nah.  iii.  9.  '  Comp.  Isai.  xxiii.  11. 
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an,  wo  mast  admit  him  to  haTe  been  familiar  with  the  inhabitants  of  Canaan,  their 
character  and  their  origin;  and  if  he  distinctly  represents  them  as  belonging  to  the 
race  of  Ham,  it  is  bold,  indeed,  on  the  part  of  some  critics,  to  transform  them  into 
Shemites;  for  which  dictatorial  assertion,  the  oxtlj  alleged  reasons  are,  that  the  kings 
of  the  Philistines  had  the  Shemitic  name,  Abimelech;*  that  the  five  Philistine  towns 
also  have  Shemitic  appellations,  and  the  Hebrews  apparently  understood  the  langoage 
of  the  Philistines;*^  whilst  they  were  nnable  to  conyerse  with  the  Egyptians."  Now  it  is, 
in  the  first  place,  obyious,  that  in  these  argaments  the  Philistines  are  tacitly  substituted 
for  the  Canaanites,  whilst  both  are  in  oar  list  represented  as  different  nations.  Farther, 
there  scarcely  exists  a  more  precarions  support  than  that  derived  from  linguistic  infer- 
ences; modem  studies  in  comparative  philology  have  shown  the  relationship  of  the  prin- 
cipal Asiatic  and  African  languages,  and  have  proved  especially  the  general  analogy  in 
the  primitive,  or  fundamental  notions.  That  many  Hebrews  should,  in  the  course  of 
time,  have  learnt  to  understand  the  idioms  of  the  Philistines  and  Canaanites,  is  but 
natural,  if  we  consider  their  constant  intercourse,  the  vicinity  of  their  domiciles,  and 
their  frequent,  though  unlawful,  intermarriages,  none  of  which  drcnmstances  assisted 
them  in  acquiring  the  language  of  the  Egyptians.  Nor  can  it  be  surprising  that  after 
the  Hebrews  had  been  for  many  centuries  the  chief  occupants  of  Canaan,  their  lan- 
guage should  have  been  called  the  *<  tongue  of  Canaan,**'*  whereas  we  have  positive 
proo&  that  the  Hebrews  did  not  even  generally  understand  the  Aramaean  language,  of 
which  the  Canaanitish  idiom  is  said  to  be  a  dialect.^  If  the  candid  student  is,  indeed, 
willing  to  penetrate  into  the  spirit  of  the  Biblical  records,  he  must  perceive  the  direct 
opposition  which  prevails  throughout  between  the  Canaanites  and  the  Hebrews;  in 
their  religious  notions  and  their  social  organisation ;  in  their  ultimate  aims  and  their 
ordinary  pursuits.  The  former  emigrated  into  the  land  from  the  south,  the  others  from 
the  east;  the  one  transplanted  into  their  new  abodes  all  the  superstitions  and  abomina- 
tions which  they  had  inherited  from  their  race,  whilst  the  first  settler  of  the  others  was 
a  believer  in  the  one  Almighty  God,  the  possessor  of  heaven  and  earth;  the  one  were 
0cattered  into  many  isolated  tribes,  each  ruled  by  its  own  sovereign,  and  following  its 
own  policy,  and  not  anfreqnently  raging  in  internecine  wars,  whilst  the  Hebrews  per- 
petually strove  to  effect,  and  ultimately  succeeded  in  obtaining,  a  political  unity  under 
one  common  head;  if  worldly  splendour,  or  military  renown,  formed  the  highest  ambi- 
tion of  the  Canaanites,  the  constant  aim  of  the  Israelites  was  the  amelioration  of  Uieir 
morals,  and  the  strengthening  of  their  religion;  and  if  the  one  were  reputed  as  a 
nation  of  traders,**  the  others  were  intended  as  a  kingdom  of  priests,  and  a  holy 
nation.**  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  greater  national  difference  than  that  which 
existed  both  in  the  feelings  and  the  life  of  the  two  nations;  and  the  war  of  destraction 
carried  on  between  them  with  almost  unparalleled  virulence,  proves  that  the  internal 
antagonism  was  so  vehement  that  not  even  centuries  could  remove  it.  But  if  it  is 
objected  that  Canaan  must,  by  its  position,  necessarily  be  a  Shemitic  country,  we  remind 
the  reader  that  the  Canaanites  were  as  little  as  the  Hebrews  regarded  as  indigenous; 
that  Hamites  and  Shemites  lived  promiscuously  both  in  Arabia  and  Mesopotamia;  and 
that  a  the  former  inhabited  Egypt  far  beyond  the  Delta,  there  is  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  have  spread  a  little  more  northward  into  the  plains  of  Canaan.  There  is, 
indeed,  a  variety  of  ancient  authorities  in  support  of  the  origin  of  the  Phoenicians 
from  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  southem  parts  of  Arabia,*"  and  the 
objections  of  recent  writers  are  insufficient  to  overthrow  their  statements.'^ 

*  Gen.  XX.  2;  xxvi.  1;  Ps.xxxiv.  I.  *'  Exod.  xix.  6;    comp.  Zech.  xiv.  21 ; 

^^  1  Sam.  xvii.,  etc.  Isai.  xxiii.6;  Prov.  xxxi.  24. 

»»  Gen.xlii.23.  »•  Herod.,  vii  89;    Strabo,  i.  42;    xvi. 

*»  Isai.  xix.  18.  766 ;  SU.  Ital,A,  89 ;  Just,  xviii.  3. 

»»  Isai.  xxxvi.  11 ;  2  Kings  xviiL  26.  "  Movertty  Phoenizier,  ii.  23— 62 ;  comp, 

**  Job  xL  IS.  Huren.,  Researches,  ii. 
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Abcmt  the  name  Canaan,  we  observe,  that  it  (originally  means  '*low  or  flat  land* 
(from  V^^\  in  opposition  to  the  higMai^ds  of  Syria  (D'U();  its  ancient  i^>pellation 
seems  to  have  been  CAna  (Xva),  which  occurs  in  Greek  writers,*  and  which,  like  Ca- 
naan, was  applied  to  the  whole  land  between  the  Joi'dan  and  the  Mediterranean  up 
to  Sidon;  but  later  the  name  Phoenicia  was  substituted,'  either  from  a  brother  of  Cad- 
mus; or  from  the  Erythrean  or  Bed  Sea,  from  the  coast  of  which  they  were  said  to 
have  emigrated;  or  from  the  purple  dye  (^v6c),  which  formed  one  of  the  most  famous 
articles  of  their  commerce.  Gradually,  however,  the  designation  of  Phoeuicia  was 
limited  to  the  northern  district  on  the  coast,  or  Phoenicia  Proper,  which  is,  in  our  text, 
expressed  by — 

1.  Sido*  (p^V)«  ^  first-bom  son  of  Canaan;  for,  this  name  includes  here  Tyre  and 
the  other  Phoenician  towns  in  Canaan  also.  Phoenicia  was  that  narrow  slip  of  land, 
scarcely  twelve  miles  broad,  between  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  Mount  Lebanon,  ex- 
tending about  120  miles  from  north  to  south,  between  Aradus  and  the  river  Chorscas 
or  Crocodilon.'  Sidon  was  ^tuated  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  four  hundred  stadia 
south  of  Berytus,  in  a  plain  scarcely  one  Roman  mUe  in  extent,  with  a  double  harbour, 
the  inner  one  serving  as  a  shelter  for  the  vessels  during  the  winter.  It  was  built  on  a 
rising  mound,  protected  by  the  sea  on  the  north  and  west,  whilst  the  bed  of  a  river 
formed  a  natural  fosse  to  the  south,  and  the  high  hills  shielded  it  to  the  east.  To  its 
position  as  well  as  to  the  enterprising  character  of  its  inhabitants^  Sidon  owed,  at  a  very 
early  period,  an  exceeding  prosperity,  so  that  it  was  generally  considered  the  chief 
town  of  Phoenicia;*  was  both  by  Biblical  and  profane  writers  used  to  designate  the 
whole  country;*  received  the  denomination  of  **  the  great  city'*;'  and  was  able  to  send 
out  numerous  important  colonies,  not  only  to  the  districts  in  its  own  vicinity,  but 
to  Cyprus  and  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  to  Rhodes  and  Crete,  to  CUicia  and  Caria, 
and  the  Cydadic  Islands,  to  Imbros,  Lemnos,  and  especially  Tbasos,  where  the  gigantic 
mining  operations  caused  the  astonishment  of  later  travellers;^  to  the  coast  of  Thrace 
and  Euboea,  and  even  to  some  parts  of  Sicily  and  the  blands  which  lie  between  it 
and  Africa;  to  Sardinia  and  Spain,  where  they  founded  Gadeira,  or  Cadiz,  at  least  as 
early  as  B.a  1100;  to  the  coast  of  Cornwall  and  the  tin  districts,  and  the  Baltic  or  the 
amber  shores;  to  the  northern  parts  of  Africa,  where  Carthage,  Utica,  Hippo,  and  other 
towns  soon  obtained  wealth  and  importance;  whilst  Tyre  surpassed  all  in  power,  and 
was,  already  in  the  seventh  century  before  Christ,  regarded  as  the  representative  of  Phoe- 
nician greatness;  and  though  here  not  even  mentioned,  it  was  admitted  to  exercise  the  so- 
vereignty over  Sidon,  and  other  towns.*  The  commerce  of  the  Sidonians  was  lucrative 
and  extensive,  chiefly  in  their  manufactures  of  glass  and  excellent  linen,  in  purple 
dyes  and  perfumes,  and  the  numberless  valuable  articles  which  they  acquired  in 
their  distant  journeys  and  voyages.'  They  were  also  reputed  and  sought  as  skilful 
builders,*^  and  bb  mariners,"  who  were  the  first  to  steer  by  observation  of  the  stars;  ** 
whilst  their  gold  and  silver  vessels,  trinkets,  and  works  in  bronze  and  ivory,  were 
esteemed  both  by  Hebrews  and  Greeks."  Although  Sidon  was,  in  the  ideal  distribu- 
tion of  Canaan,  assigned,  by  Joshua,  to  the  tribe  of  Asher,**  it  belonged  to  those  cities 
which  were  never  conquered,'*  and  it  entered  even  into  alliances  with  the  deadliest 

*  Sieph,  Byz,\  Euieb,,  PrBBp.Bv.,i.  10.  *  Jer.xxv.2S;  Esek.  xxvilS;  Jotq>k., 

*  ♦ocviKif,  the  red  country;  the  Septua-      -^ylS-*  ^^  **^*  2« 

gint  already  often  uses  U  for  Canaan.  '  Comp.,  especially,  Ezek.  xxvu. 

»  P/w.,  V.  17;  PtoL,  V.  15.  "  I  Kings  v  21. 

*  Isai.  xxiil  2.  Comp.  1  Kings  ix.  27;  x.  22. 

»  rvnfiil  n.   v^tA  •r«ii  ^.  Xirnhn.  "  P/iw.,  vii.  66;  5/raAo,  xvl  757. 

i  40     F^  .ffin    1677  "  fli>«..a,xxiii.  743;  Odyss.,  iv.eiS; 

f ;  7^:  f  «*•:  ^  f "•    ^^  ^^^^  Isai.  iii.  19;   2  Chron.  iL  15;    Strabo.  pp. 

*  Josh.  XI.  8 ;  XIX.  28 ;  7\21  p* V.  707 .  826 ;  Humboldt.  Kosmos.  ii.  162. 

'  Herod,  vi.  47.  "  Josh.  xix.  28.    »*  Judg.  I  31 ;  iii.  3. 
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foes  of  the  Israelites,  and  andertook  aggressive  wars  against  them,  if  they  did  not  ac« 
toallj  compel  them  into  temporary  sahmis8ion.i«  Sidon  surrendered  itself  to  Shalt 
maneser;  bat  was,  both  under  Assyrian  and  Chaldean,  and  Persian  dominion,  permitted 
to  chose  its  own  rulers;  it  retained  a  considerable  fleet,  and  made,  under  Artaxorxea 
Ochus,  a  yaliant,  though  unsuccessful,  attempt  at  independence;  ahazardous  step, which 
ended  in  its  capture  and  destruction.  The  tovm  was  rebuilt,  and  stood  thenceforth 
successiyely  under  the  Macedonian  and  Egyptian,  under  the  Syrian  and  Roman  sceptre. 
At  present,  there  is  a  little  town,  Saida,  somewhat  to  the  west  of  the  ancient  Sidon, 
belonging  to  the  Turkish  Pashalik  of  Acre,  with  about  8,000  inhabitants,  who  seem  to 
have  inherited  a  part  of  the  commercial  spirit  of  the  ancient  merchant  princes. — The 
language  of  the  FhoBuicians  had,  indeed,  a  remarkable  affinity  with  the  Hebrew  and 
other  Shemitic  dialects;  the  testimony  of  St  Jerome  and  St.  Augustine,  the  Poenulus 
of  Plautus,  and  the  bilingual  inscriptions  found  at  Athens,  are  no  more  the  only  prooft 
of  that  relationship;  it  is  irrefragably  established  by  the  inscription  on  the  Carthaginian 
tablet  discovered  at  Marseilles,*^  and  by  that  on  the  sarcophagus  of  king  Eshmun-Ezer, 
found  a  few  years  since; "  by  far  the  greatest  portion  of  both  consists  of  Hebrew  roots. 
But  yet,  if  even  the  Phoenician  dialect  should  not  be  included  in  the  '*  language  of 
Canaan,**  which  Isaiah  mentions  as  a  distinct  idiom,^  the  Phoenicians  were  not,  at  least 
in  the  commencement  of  their  contact  with  the  Hebrew  nation,  animated  with  brotherly 
feelings  towards  it;  they  aimed  at  its  extermination;*^  and  it  was  only  in  the  time 
of  David,  when  the  Hebrew  monarchy  began  to  flourish,  that  the  worldly  shrewdness, 
for  which  they  were  proverbially  noted,  induced  them  to  cultivate  a  friendship  which 
promised,  and,  indeed,  procured  them  unusual  advantages.*'  And  if  they  were,  fur- 
ther, distinguished  by  the  darker  hue  of  their  complexion,  their  derivation  from  the 
Hamites  is  the  more  justified.  It  is  the  chief  end  of  this  ethnogr^hical  list,  to  show 
the  original  unity  of  the  human  families;  it  effaces,  therefore,  intentionally  in  many 
lespects  the  separating  differences  of  the  races;  Hamites  are  represented  as  possessing 
many  points  of  similarity  with  Shemites;  and  these  analogies  form  the  basis  of  the 
prophetic  hopes  regarding  a  future  re-union  of  all  nations. — This  dogmatic  or  prac- 
tical view  leaves,  of  course,  the  researches  of  scientific  ethnography  perfectly  unfettered. 
— The  name  {h^V  is  to  be  derived  from  l'*)^  finking,  a  favourite  pursuit  of  the  ancient 
8idonians.^ 

2.  The  Hittites,  who  sprang  firom  Heth  (nn),  lived  iu  the  southern  part  of  Palestine, 
juround  Hebron  and  Beersheba;  in  the  mountainous  tracts  near  the  Amorites;  in  Bethel, 
and  in  several  other  discricts;  spreading  so  extensively,  that  the  **  land  of  the  Hittites" 
was  used  for  Canaan  in  its  widest  extent.**  They  inhabited  Canaan  already  in  the 
time  of  Abraham;^  and  ranked  among  the  chief  tribes  at  the  period  of  Joshua's 
conquests;  but  they  were  made  tributary  by  Solomon,*^  although  a  part  of  them  re- 
mained, even  in  later  centuries,  under  their  own  kings,*^  and  had  not  even  disappeared 
after  the  exile." 

3.  The  Jebvsites  0p)3^J  had  then*  chief  abodes,  as  is  well  known,  in  and  around 
Jerusalem,  which  bore  the  name  Jehus;  but  they  lived  also  in  the  mountains  of  Judah, 
which  they  shared  with  the  Hittites  and  the  Amorites.  Though  defeated  by  Joshua, 
they  remained  the  masters  of  their  town  Jehus,  which  was  unsuccessfully  attacked  by 


^  Judg.x.  12.  1153;  Wirier,  BibL  Wort,  ii.  457,  636; 

•^  In  1845.  »•  See  p.  106.  Kenriek,  Phoenicia. 

»»  xix.  18.  "  Josh.  i.4w  »•  Gen.  xv.  20. 

*  Judg.x.  12.  *  1  Kings  ix.  20. 

**  Isai.  xxiii.  15 — 17;    Strabo,  iii.  170;  *  I  Kings  x.  29;  2  Kings  vii.  6. 

/foML,  Bh  vi.  290;  xxiii  743.  ^  Ear.  ix.  I ;  comp.  Num.  xiii.30;  Dent 

^  Compare  JwUn.,  xviii.  3;    ReUukd,  vii.1;  Josh.  iii.  10;  Judges  i.  24;  2  Sanu 

PalsBSt,  1010,  tt  8eq,\   Gesen.,  Thes.,  p.  xl3,6;  xxiii.  39. 
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the  tribe  of  Jadah  ;*  assailed,  with  the  same  unfaTonrable  result,  bj  the  Benjamites,  at  a 
later  period ;'  and  conqaered  only  by  the  yalour  and  perseyerance  of  David ;  after  which 
time  it  became  the  centre  of  the  Hebrew  monarchy.  The  Jebnsites,  however,  who  are 
still  mentioned  after  the  exile,'  were  never  entirely  extirpated;*  Solomon  made  a  por- 
tion of  them  tributary;*  but  the  rest  maintained  themselves  even  in  Jerusalem.* 

4.  The  Amoritet  (n^V|)  seem  to  have  been  the  most  powerful  and  the  most  numerous 
tribe  among  theCanaanites;  they  are  frequently  taken  as  denoting  the  inhabitants  of  the 
whole  land,  and  as  representing  the  multifarious  forms  of  their  idolatiy  ;^  they  lived  not 
only  in  the  west  of  the  Jordan,  in  the  mountains  of  Judah,  but  also  in  the  east  between 
the  rivers  Amon  and  Jabbok,  and,  perhaps,  northward  to  Mount  Hermon;  and  they 
formed  on  both  sides  powerful  kingdoms,  five  on  the  western,  and  two  on  the  eastern 
side  (Hcshbon  and  Bashan),  all  distinguished  by  their  military  fame  and  their  wealth. 
Though  subdued  by  Moses,  and  deprived  by  himof  theirtransjordanic  possessions,  which 
were  assigned  to  Reuben,  Gad,  and  a  part  of  Manusseh,  and  though,  in  the  west  also, 
conquered  by  Joshua,  they  were  far  from  being  annihilated;  they  vexed  the  Israelites 
frequently  during  the  whole  period  of  the  Judges;  but  they  were  subjected  by  Solomon, 
and  remained  in  submission  till  after  the  exiisL*    . 

5.  The  habitations  of  the  Girgasites  C^V^t)  are  nowhere  clearly  alluded  to  in  the 
Old  Testament;  they  are,  however,  mentioned  in  a  connection  which  places  them,  with 
some  probability,  in  the  middle  part  of  western  Palestine,  although  Eusebius,  Origen, 
and  others,  fix  their  abodes  round  Gadara,  in  the  east  of  the  Jordan,  later  the  province 
of  Manasseh;  and  Gesenius  identifies  them  with  the  inhabitants  of  Gerasain  Batanea, 
or  the  land  of  Gad;  reasons  or  arguments  for  these  opinions  are  not  produced;  the 
readmgs  of  FipafffivAv  and  rcpyccrqvwv,  instead  of  Taiapiiv&y  (in  Matth.  viii  28)  are 
more  than  dubious.' 

6.  The  Himtea  (^^H,  E&atoc)  who  apparently  lived  under  a  republican  form  of  go- 
vernment, gathered  round  two  chief  centres;  first,  in  the  middle  of  Palestine,  in  Shechem 
and  Gibeon,  and  secondly,  in  the  north,  near  the  foot  of  Hermon  and  Lebanon.  But,  as 
they  did  not  belong  to  the  more  powerful  tribes,  they  were  often  included  under  the  name 
of  the  Amorites;  the  princes  of  Shechem,  as  well  as  the  inhabitants  of  Gibeon,  are  alter- 
nately called  Hivites  and  Amorites;  *<^  it  is,  therefore,  unnecessary  to  suppose,  that  they 
gradually  extended  northward,  and  conquered  a  part  of  the  territory  of  the  Amorites. 
They  were  defeated  by  Joshua  in  the  great  battle  against  the  united  Canaanites;"  but 
were,  perhaps,  only  compelled  to  retire  westward;  for,  in  the  time  of  David  evea 
they  still  inhabited  their  own  towns;"  and  Solomon,  unable  to  exterminate  them, 
imposed  upon  them  a  tribute." — The  uame^)n  is  explained, by  Gesenius,  as  **  inhabitantt 
of  villages"  (pagani);  and,  by  Ewald,**  as  ''conunonalties,''  or  settlers  in  cities;  neither 
of  which  derivations  throws  great  light  upon  the  character  or  origin  of  the  tribe. 

7.  The  Ar kites  (^p^)  are,  as  Josephus  states  with  great  probability,  the  inhabitanta 
of  Area  or  Arce  ('Apn;),  a  Phoenician  town  at  the  north-western  foot  of  the  Lebanon, 
between  Tripolis  and  Antaradus,  one  parasang  from  the  sea.  Here  an  early  and 
famous  worship  of  Astarte  (Venus)  was  established;  the  town  was  flourishing  in  the 

'  Judg.  i.  8;  Joseph,^  Antiq.,  V.  ii.  2.  Jb6h.x.'5;  Jndg.i.34, 35;  iii.  5;   i  Kings 

'  Judg.  i.  21;  xix.  U.  ix.  20;  Ezra  ix.  i. 

'  Ezra  ix.  1.  •  Compare  Gen.  xv.  21;   Dent.  viL  1 ; 

*  2  Sam.  xxiv.  16, 18.  Josh.  xxiv.  11;    Geten,,  Thes.,  p.  800; 
»  I  Kings  ix.  20.  Winer,  BibL  Wort,  i.  383. 

'  Josh.  XV.  63;  comp.  ix.  1 ;  xi.  13;  xv.  ^  Gen.  xxxiv.  2,  and  xlviiL  22;  Josh. 

8;  xviii.  28;  2  Sam.  v.  6.  ix.  7,  and  2  Sam. xxi.  2. 

^  Josh.  xxiv.  18 ;  1  Kings  xxi.  26 ;  Amos  "  Josh.  xi.  3.  "2  Sam.  xxiv.  7. 

ii.9.  "  1  Kings  ix.  20;   comp.  Josh.  xi.  3{ 

*  Comp.  Gen.  xiv.  7, 13;  Nnm.xiii.29;  Judg.  iii.  3. 

xxi.  13,  26;  xxxii.  33;  Deut.  i.  7, 20;  iii.8;  ^*  Geschichte  Israel's,  i.  286. 
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time  of  Alexander  fhe  Great,  to  whom  a  temple  was  here  erected ;  it  preserred  its  im- 
portance imder  the  Roman  emperors ;  here  Alexander  Seyerus  was  bom  ;^^  but  it  bore 
the  name  of  CsBsarea  (libani)  already  before  this  event.  ^'  It  is  later  rery  frequentlj 
mentioned  by  Arabic  writers ;  but,  although  it  successfully  resisted  a  lon^  siege  of  the 
first  Crusaders,^''  and  preserved  its  prosperity  even  after  its  capture  unddr  the  reign  of 
Baldwin  T.,  it  fell  a  prey  to  the  unrelenting  ravages  of  the  Mamlooks.  Iti  ruins  are 
■till  extant  at  Tel  Arka,  four  miles  south  of  the  Nahr-el-Kebir.'^ 

8.  In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Arka  stood  a  mountain  fortreil  of  the  name 
Sinnat^  chiefly  inhabited  by  the  marauders  who  infested  the  Lebanon  ;^^  aikd,  though 
it  WBE  destroyed  after  various  sieges  and  wars,  the  site  preserved  the  naihe  tf  Sini  ;^ 
and  a  little  village,  called  Sj^n,  at  a  small  distance  from  the  river  Area,  eilstM  still  in 
the  fifteenth  century."    This  is,  no  doubt,  the  locality  of  the  SinUei  (^^9). 

9.  The  ArvadUes  C^l^,  Sept.  'ApaStot)  are  the  inhabitants  of  the  catobrltted  little 
island  Aradtu,  on  the  northern  coast  of  Phoenicia,  about  two  miles  from  the  <k>ntinent, 
opposite  Antaradus.  It  is  no  more  than  seven  stadia  in  circumference,  and  Is,  there- 
foire,  described,  by  Strabo,  as  a  rock  rising  from  the  midst  of  the  waves  ;2*  it  il  elevated 
in  the  centre,  and  steep  at  the  sides.  Sidonian  exiles  first  peopled  thift  uninviting 
place,  which,  however,  soon  grew  one  of  the  most  fiourishing  settlement!,  in  wealth 
and  importance  only  inferior  to  Sidon  and  Tyre ;  and  was  itself  enabled  to  send  out 
colonies,  for  instance,  to  Tarsus.  After  having  been  ruled  by  its  own  kings  for  many 
centuries,  it  was  compelled  to  yield,  first  to  the  authority  of  the  Persiani}  and  then  to 
the  power  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  of  Ptolemy  Soter.'^  But,  far  from  declining, 
it  then  rose  to  still  greater  prosperity ;  it  was  declared  a  city  of  refuge,  b j^  which  right 
its  wealth  was  greatly  increased ;  it,  probably,  regained  its  independence,  lisued  again 
its  own  coins,  many  of  which  aie  still  extant ;  and,  not  long  after,  we  find  it  offering 
alliance  and  support  to  Antiochus  the  Great.  But,  from  the  time  of  Anttdcbus  £pi- 
phanes,  the  town  was  exposed  to  many  and  violent  vicissitudes;  it  paAled  into  the 
hands  of  Syria,  Armenia,  and  Rome ;  and,  in  the  reign  of  Constans,  it  wAI  destroyed, 
to  be  rebuilt  no  more.  The  island  itself  is  still  inhabited  by  about  3,000  peflont,  living 
on  fishery  and  navigation,  and  preserving  the  traditional  skill  of  drawing  Ikvah  water 
from  submarine  sources ;.  whilst  the  name  of  the  village  Bvad  recalls  the  original  name, 
and  the  massive  Phoenician  walls,  partly  preserved  in  different  points,  bespeak  its  ancient 
power  and  magnificence. — ^The  prophet  Ezekiel  mentions  the  men  of  Aiftdus  with 
great  emphasis,  both  as  experienced  mariners,  and  brave  soldiers,  in  both  which  capa- 
cities they  rendered  substantial  service  to  Tyre,  when  in  the  zenith  of  its  glory.  ^ — 
The  name  *tV1K  signifies,  the  "  place  for  exiles*'  (from  1^1  to  err  or  $tray  ab&Ht;  comp. 
Jer.  iL  81;  Hos.  xii.  1),  in  accordance  with  its  first  colonisation.^ 

10.  The  connexion  in  which  the  Zemaritei  (^TpV)  ^^i^  appear,  demandl  a  locality 
either  in  Phoenicia  or  Syria ;  and,  accordingly,  the  town  Simyra  {'Sifivpa),  mentioned 
hy  Strabo  and  other  ancient  geographers,  has  with  almost  universal  consent  been  fixed 
upon.  Namely,  about  24  miles  south-east  of  Antaradus  or  Tortosa,  near  the  river 
£leutherus,  are  considerable  ruins,  surrounded  by  rich  plantations  of  mulberry  and 
other  fruit-trees,  and  bearing  the  name  of  Sumrah,    This  is,  probably,  the  site  of  the 

"  A.C.  206.  "  Strabo,  xv.  765. 

>*  Eekhely  Doctr.Num.,iii.860;  Reland,  ^  Jerom,,  QuaBst  in  Gen. 

Pal.,  p.  676;  Oesen,,  Notes  to  Burckhardt,  «»  Breidenbaeh,  Trav.,  p.  47. 

i.  620.  ««  xvi.  763.                   » B.C.  320. 

"a.c.1099;  Raxm,  d'AgiLfieeL  Dei.163.  •*  Ezek.  xxvii.  8, 11;  comp.  Strabo.Tm., 

"  Compare  Flin.,  v.  16 ;  Ftolem,,  v.  14;  754 ;  Arrian,  Anab.,  i.  13,  20;  Curt.,  iv.  1, 

Joseph,,  Antiq.,  I.  vi.  2 ;  Maeroh.,  Saturn.,  6 ;  Folyh,,  v.  68 ;  Pliny ^  v.  1 7 ;  Appian,  iv. 

i.  21 ;  Abulfed,,  Syr.,p.  11;  Edrisi,  p.  13;  69;  v.  1;  Mela,  ii.  7;  £ekhel,  Doct.  Num., 

^urekhardt,Sjim,  p,  162;  Shaio,Oh8erv,,  iii.  393;    Manneri,  Geogr.,  YI.  L  398; 

p.  270 ;  Sobittson,  Researches,  uL  678—  Cbesney,  Exped.  Euphr.,  i.  461. 

682.  ^  Geten.,  Thee.,  p.  1269. 
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ancient  Simyra,  wbidi  was,  at  c<>rtain  tunee,  under  the  dominion  of  the  Aradiana. 
It  ia  foreign  to  our  purpose  here,  to  discuss  the  relative  position  of  Simyra,  Marathus^ 
Tortosa,  and  Caranus ;  but  it  appears  to  us,  that  the  statements  of  the  classical  writers 
are  not  irreconcilable  with  the  obsenrations  of  modem  trayellers.* — The  ancient  opi* 
nions,  that  the  Zemarites  are  the  tribes  round  Edessa,  or  near  the  river  Tamyms,  om 
no  longer  be  maintained. 

11.  The  Syrian  town  ffamath  (A^n),  called  Epiphania  by  the  Greeks  and  Bomans,' 
on  both  sides  of  the  river  Orontes,  between  Arethusa  and  Apamea,  has  become  more 
familiar  to  us  by  the  recent  disooyery  and  explanation  of  the  Assyrian  inscriptions; 
it  occurs  several  times  on  the  Uack  pyramid,^  from  which  source  we  learn  that  it  was^ 
like  most  of  the  other  Syrian  towns,  attacked  by  the  kings  of  Asshur,  sought  protectioa 
in  an  alliance  with  neighbouring  citaee,  and  was  several  times  defeated  without  being 
materially  weakened;  it  even  organised,  under  the  King  Arhulena,  an  expedition 
against  the  mighty  king  of  Kineveh ;  but,  according  to  the  Assyrian  monuments,  it 
was  subdued,  together  with  its  allies;  though  we  find  it,  later,  once  more  at  war  against 
Xing  Shalmaneser.  It  is,  indeed,  in  the  Old  Testament,  designated  '<the  great*' 
town,^  for  it  had  extended  its  possessions  hi  beyond  its  original  limits ;  ''  a  land  of 
Hamath'*  is,  therefore,  sometimes  mentioned,  including  the  town  Riblah,  and  the 
extreme  northern  frontier  of  Palestine ;'  whence  it  could,  in  our  passage,  be  included 
among  the  descendants  of  Canaan;  and  St.  Jerome  states,  that,  in  his  time,  even 
Antiochia,  which  is  101  miles  north  of  Epiphania,  was  comprised  under  the  name  of 
Hamath ;  it  stood  under  its  own  king,  and  was,  in  the  time  of  David,  in  alliance  with 
the  Israelites  ;*  and  though  subdued  in  the  reign  of  Jeroboam  II.,  the  son  of  Joasb,^ 
it  preserved  a  certain  independent  position,  till  it  tempted  the  irresistible  arms  of  the 
Assyrian  despots,  who,  when  at  last  succeeding  in  conquering  it,  did  not  cease  to 
glory  in  this  achievement  with  particular  pride.^  Its  prosperity,  however,  was  only 
interrupted,  not  destroyed;  it  developed  itself  anew  under  the  sov^neignty  of  the 
Syrians,  rose  to  higher  political  importance  in  the  middle  ages,  and  is  still  one  of  the 
most  prosperous  towns  of  Syria,  with  a  very  large  population,  and  with  the  celebrated 
immense  Persian  wheels,  seventy  or  eighty  feet  in  diameter,  driven  by  force  of  the 
current,  for  raising  water  to  the  upper  town.  A  lofty  mount  marks  the  site  of  the 
former  castle. — The  extreme  point  of  Palestine  is  called  **  the  entrance  of  Hamath,**  (M13^ 
HDn);  and  the  whole  extent  of  the  land  is  described,  '*  from  the  entrance  of  Hamath 
to  the  river  of  Egypt.*''  It  seems,  therefore,  to  denote  the  great  depression  between 
the  northern  end  of  Lebanon  and  the  Nusairiyeh  mountains.  ''  It  may  refer  either 
generally  to  the  whole  of  the  great  depression,  affording  as  it  does  an  easy  passage 
from  the  coast  to  the  plain  of  the  Orontes ;  or  specifically,  to  the  pass  through  th^ 
ridge  under  el-Husn,  and  the  low  water-shed  east  of  the  Bukeia ;  or,  more  sped^cally 
still,  only  to  this  low  water-shed  adjacent  to  the  plain  of  the  Orontes.*' ^^ — Hie  (pinions 
that  Hamath  k  Antiochia,  or  Emesa,  or  Apamea,  or  Heliopolis,  are  either  without 
any,  or  without  sufficient  support. 

These  are  the  descendants  of  Canaan,  who,  thougjh  originally  forming  one  great 
family,  spread  through  the  wide  extent  of  the  country  reaching  from  Sidon  m 

^  Comp.  Plinpt  y.  17;  Strabo^  xvi  753;  ^"4^*  iii*  3 ;    1  Kings  viii.  65;   2  'Kin^s 

Ptol.f  v.  15;  Asaemani,  Bibl.  Or.,  L  504;  xxiii.  33;  Jer.  xxxix.  5;  Zoch.  ix.  2,  etc; 

8ha%0j  Travels,  p.  268.  P/t«y,  y.  19;  Ptol.  v.  15. 

'  Ck>mp.  Eckhely  Doctr.  Num.,  iii.  312.  *  1  Kings  viii.  65;  2  Chr.  vii.  8;  comp. 

s  See  Appendix,  §  3,  ii.  3.  F.  2  Kings  xiv.  25. 

*  Amos  VI.  2.  '^  Eobifuony  Besearches,  iii.  568,  569, 

*  Num.  xiii.  21;  Josh.  xiii.  5 ;  2  Kings  551 ;  Abulftda,  pp.  108,  109,  149,  191 ; 
XXV.  21.  Reland^  PaL,  119, 120;  Burchhardl,  Trav. 

*  2  Sam.  viiL  9.        ''2  Kings  xir.  28.  in  Syria,  i.  249;  Stanley ^  Sinai  and  Pales- 

*  2  Kings  xvii.  24 ;  Isai.  x.  9 ;  comp.  tine,  p.  399. 
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the  north  down  to  Gaza  and  Gerar  in  the  south,  and  to  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Jordan 
in  the  east  (vers*  19,  20),  comprising  also  the  territory  of  the  aborigines  and  of  the 
Fhilistinee.    For  to  the  districts  of  the  latter  belonged 

OtTW  C^\\  which  was  situated  in  a  yalley  (perhaps  the  Yadi  el  Scheria),  in  the 
south  of  Palestine,  near  Beersheha,  between  Kadesh  and  Shur,  and  was  inhabited  chiefly 
by  a  pastoral  population ;  it  was  already,  in  the  time  of  Abraham,  presided  oyer  by 
ita  own  kings,  and  may,  in  those  early  ages,  haye  exercised  a  political  influence  oyer 
other  parts  of  Phflistia  also.^^  Oerar  is,  therefore,  neither  identical  with  Ascalon  nor 
with  Elusa.  Its  remains  are,  perhaps,  stall  extant  in  the  ruins  of  the  old  town 
Khribet-el-6erar,  three  leagues  south-east  of  Gaza,  between  this  place  and  Khalaasa 
(£lusa).» 

The  position  and  history  of  the  strongly  fortified  Philistine  town,  Oasa  (n|S)^  which 
was,  perhaps,  the  capital  of  the  proyince,^'  are  too  indisputably  known  to  require 
more  than  a  brief  notice.  It  was  situated  on  a  lofty  mound  between  Raphia  and 
Ascalon,  in  the  carayan  and  military  road  to  Egypt,  about  20  stadia  from  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea,  where  it  commanded  the  stormy  harbour  Majumas,  later,  in  the  reign  of 
Constantius,  for  a  short  time  detached  from  it,  under  the  name  of  Constantaa.  It 
may,  originally,  like  the  whole  district,  haye  been  inhabited  by  the  Ayim,  till  the  latter 
were  from  thence  expelled  by  the  inmiigrating  Capthorim,  or  PhiUstines.^*  Although 
Gaza  was  assigned  to  the  men  of  Judah,  and  was,  indeed,  conquered  by  them,'^  it 
eoon  gained,  and  almost  uninterruptedly  maintained,  its  independence,  except  that, 
during  a  short  time,  it  was  subjected  by  the  Egyptians,^'  and,  perhaps,  by  the  king 
Hezekiah.^^  Alexander  the  Great,  astonished  at  the  massiyeness  of  its  spacious  walls, 
ttid  seriously  humiliated  by  the  resistance  which  he  experienced,  took  it  only  after 
a  contest  of  fiye  months,  and  after  haying  erected  the  battering  engines  on  an  arti- 
ficial mound  260  feet  high,  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  width ;  howeyer,  he  did  not 
destroy  it;  it  played  a  prominent  part  in  the  subsequent  wars;  and  seems,  in  the 
times  of  the  Maccabees,  to  haye  recoyered  its  andent  power .^^  Destroyed  by  the  king 
Alexander  Jannseos  (b.c.  96),  and  rebuilt  by  the  Boman  general  Gabinius,  H 
belonged,  first  to  Herod,  then  to  the  Roman  proyinoe  of  Syria,  and  continued  to  be 
an  infiuential  and  independent  town.  Plutait^  caUs  it  the  greatest  city  of  Syria ;  it 
liad  a  senate  (or  jSovX^),  of  fiye  hundred  members,  and  enjoyed  a  demooratioal 
goyemment ;  it  struck  its  own  coins,  many  of  which  are  preserred,  and  jnoye  that 
it  was  a  sacred  city,  and  enjoyed  the  right  of  asylum,  and  that  it  was,  at  that  time, 
ehiefly  peopled  by  Greeks ;  for  they  bear  the  images  of  the  principal  Grecian  deities, 
and  the  inscriptions  of  Minos,  and  of  Mama,  who  is  the  Cretan  Jupiter;^'  whilst  the 
fair  which  Hadrian  here  held  for  the  sale  of  the  captured  Israelites,^  and  to  which  it 
owed  for  many  centuries  the  name  of  Forum  Hadriani,  shows  its  commercial  reputa* 
tion.  Although  the  inhabitants  clung  long  with  a  rare  tenacity  to  their  pagan  tradi- 
tions, it  became  one  of  the  earliest  episcopal  sees ;  and  it  is  not  inoonsideiably  mixed 
up  with  many  important  eyents  of  the  middle  ages.  A  town  in  a  rather  neglected 
state,  but  with  more  than  10,000  inhabitants,  bears  stfll  the  ancient  name,  Azzah, 
the  principal  part  of  which  is  situated  on  a  hiU  rising  between  60  and  60  feet  aboye 
the  surrounding  plain,  coyered  with  gardens  and  orchards,  whilst  two  suburbs  stretoh 
out  on  the  eastern  and  northern  sides.'' 

11  Gen.  xxyi.  20 ;   xx.  1 ;  xxyi  1,  20 ;  "  Joseph.,  Antiq.,  IX.  xiii.  8. 

2  Chron.    xiy.  12,  13  ;    Sozomen.,  Hist.  "  1  Mace.  xiii.  43 — 48. 

Eccl.  yi.  32;  ix.  17;  Beland,  Pal.,  p.  804.  "  Jot^h.,  BeU.  Jud.,  XVII.  xiii.  4; 

"  Comp.  WilKami,  Holy  City,  p.  488.  JSekhel,  Boot.  Num.,  iiL  448—464. 

»  Judg.  xyi.  21 ;  Am.  i.  6,  7.  «>  A.c.  119. 

>*  Deut  ii  10 ;  see  pp.  266,  267.  •*  Comp.  Josh.  xv.  37,  47;    Judg.  xyi. 

w  Judg.  i.  18.  1;  Arrian,  Al.,  ii.  26,  27;    P/iny,  y.  14; 

»•  Jer.  xlyiL  1 ;  comp.  E$rod,,  iii.  6.  yi.  32;  xiL  82;  Curt.,  iy.  6,  7;  Fofyb.,  y, 
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About  Sod  jif  Gomorrah,  Admali,  and  Zeboim,  see  the  notes  on  ziz.  4 — 25. 

As  our  text  evidently  describes  the  boundary  lines  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  roiming 
from  Sidon  southward  to  Gaza,  and  thence  eastward  to  the  Dead  Sea,  to  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah;  it  follows,  that  Zatha  (P^?),  the  last  town  here  mentioned,  most  be  situated 
beyond  the  Dead  Sea,  forming  the  utmost  point  to  which  Canaan  was  believed  to 
extend  in  the  east.  The  position  of  Callirrhoe,  therefore,  which  place  is,  by  Jerome  and 
several  ancient  translators,  understood  to  be  Lasha,  has  every  probability;  and  it  ii 
as  imnecessary  as  it  is  fruitless  to  insist  upon  other  conjectures.  Whether  a  town  was 
ever  founded  near  the  celebrated  hot  sulphureous  springs  of  the  river  Callirrhoe,  has 
been  made  doubtful  by  the  recent  examination  of  its  valley,  which  is  too  narrow  to 
allow  of  the  erection  of  extensive  buildings;  but  houses  were  here  undoubtedly  built  for 
the  reception  of  the  invalids  who,  like  Herod,  availed  themselves  of  thette  salutary 
waters ;  the  ruins  of  dies  and  pottery  still  found  at  the  principal  spring,  about  one  hour 
and  a  half  east  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  the  ancient  (Roman)  copper  medals  here  discovered, 
prove  that  this  part  was  not  tminhabited ;  and  the  limited  extent  of  the  place  was  suffi- 
ciently overbalanced  by  its  natural  importance  and  its  renown,  to  be  employed,  in  our 
passage,  for  the  description  of  Canaan's  eastern  boundary.  The  river  Callirrhoe,  to 
which  the  sulphur  deposited  on  it  imparts  a  brilliant  yellow  colour,  precipitates  itself, 
from  rocks  between  80  and  150  feet  high,  forming  a  chasm  122  feet  wide,  into  the  plain; 
its  original  hot  stream  is,  within  the  space  of  half  a  mile,  increased  from  four  sources  of 
an  equal  temperature  (about  94^};  and  it  rushes,  in  a  southerly  direction,  with  extreme 
velocity  into  the  Dead  Sea.  The  valley  itself,  in  which,  during  the  summer,  an  op- 
pressive temperature  prevails,  is  densely  covered  with  canes,  aspens,  and  palm-trees.^ 
The  name  y^,  which  is,  in  Ai«bic,  J!»n*re  or  breach,  points,  perhaps,  to  the  springs 
and  fountains  breaking  through  the  craggy  soil.^ 

The  word  n^K2i  (instead  of  ^^G  **  thy  coming")  entirely  assumed  the  foroe  of  a  pre« 
position  (ver.  30 ;  xiii.  10 ;  xxv.'  18) ;  but  is  to  be  distinguished  from  lj|^  in  that  it 
denotes  only  the  directum  (towards),  whereas  l^l  describes  the  actual  terminua  ad  quern 
(to).  If  both  words  are  connected  (^MH  Ij}),  the  meaning  of  1|2  prevails  (2  Sam.  v.  26; 
1  Kings  xviii.  46 ;  in  the  passage  -nx,  22,  the  oombination  is  only  in  appearance). 
Hence,  if  a  greater  accuracy  is  intended  than  the  mere  statement  of  the  direction,  a 
locality  preceded  by  *iy  is  added  to  one  introduced  by  il^KS,  as  is  twice  the  ease  in 
our  verse. — The  limits  here  fixed  for  the  land  of  the  Canaaniiee,  are  not  intended  to 
coincide  with  the  hi  more  extensive  boundaries  later  assigned  to  the  empire  of  the 
leraelitee;^  it  is,  therefore,  an  evident  corruption  of  the  Samaritan  codex  here  to 
read:  <*The  boundary  of  Canaan  was  from  the  river  of  Egypt  to  the  great  stream,  die' 
stream  Euphrates,  and  to  the  western  sea." 

III.—THE  SHEMITES.    Tbbb.  21—31. 

Our  list  passes,  lastly,  over  to  those  branches  of  the  human  family,  which  form  the 
chief  interest  of  the  Biblical  narrative,  and  for  whose  sake  principally  this  elab(»ate 
pedigree  has  been  inserted.  That  this  was  the  clearly  defined  end  of  the  author,  is 
obvious  from  the  introductory  remark,  that  Shem  was  ''the  father  of  all  the  children  of 
Eber" ;  he  now  hastens,  with  an  almost  impatient  step,  to  the  glorious  ancestors  of  tiie 
Hebrews,  after  having  assigned  to  them  their  accurate  position  among  the  other  nations 
of  the  earth.    Shem  is  significantly  called  the  elder  brother  of  Japbeth,  not  of  Ham, 


68;  Strab,,  xvi.  769;  Plut.,  Alex.,  xxv. 
Joeeph.j  Ant,  XIII.  xiiL  3 ;  XIV.  v.  3 
3tV.  vii.  3;   SozomoHf  Hist.  Eccl.,  v.  3 


*  Compare  Joseph.,  Antiq.,  XVII.  vi  5; 
BelL  Jud.,  I.  xxxiii.  6 ;  P/tny,  v.  16;  Be^ 
land,  Palest.,  pp.  302,  678 ;  RoepmuiUr^ 


Rekmdy    Pal.,  788;    Le  Quien,    Oriens      Morgenland,  vl  249—261 ;  X^fic^^yExped. 

Christ.,  iii  603— 622;  i;o^infof},Be8earch.,      p.  871. 

fi.  874.  t  XV.  18;  Dout.  xi.  24 ;  Josh.  L  4. 
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Ikecaitse  he  should  not  eyen  be  compared  with  the  cnne-laden  and  friyolous  man ;  and 
although  it  was  a  hiBtorical  fiict,  too  generally  adopted  to  be  concealed,  that  the  southern 
legioiis  of  the  globe  were  peopled  before  the  northern  and  western  parts,  and  that  the 
Hamitee  were  more  primitiTe  than  the  Japhethitee :  the  highest  antiquity  was,  with 
uiUTersal  consent  and  great  probability,  ascribed  to  the  central  districts  inhabited 
by  Shem. 

I.  Elam  (D/^)  not  improperly  occupies  the  first  place  among  the  Shemites.  Ho 
tQpresents  the  vast  district  of  Elymaity  which  long  maintained  a  respectable  position  by 
the  side  of  Assyria  and  Media,  though  it  temporarily  obeyed  the  former,  and  Baby- 
lonia;' it  was  goyemed  by  its  own  kings,^  and  formed  a  meet  poweiful  commonwealth;^ 
it  was  the  only  nation  which,  far  from  being  subdued  by  the  Parthians,  imposed  a  tri- 
bute upon  them;*  it  is,  both  by  Biblical  and  profane  writers,  celebrated  for  its  prowess 
in  battle,  and  its  skill  in  archery,''  though  it  was  neither  deficiimt  in  the  ability  nor 
the  persererance  for  husbandry ;  and  it  was  even  in  the  time  of  vhe  Persian  empire  so 
powerful,  that  the  whole  country  bore  the  name  of  Elam,  and  the  capital,  Susa,  be- 
longed to  its  territory.^  It  is  difficult  to  fix  its  exact  boundaries,  especially  as  the  various 
classical  writers  differ  widely  in  their  statementa ;  no  doubt,  because  the  extent  of  the 
district  changed  in  different  times,  according  to  the  sucoes.^  of  their  arms,  or  the  in- 
yaaiuns  of  mightier  conquerors.  In  our  passage,  where  it  is  distinguished  from  Assyria 
•8  well  as  from  Media  (rer.  2),  it  most  probably  embraces  the  countries  in  the  south 
and  east  of  these  two  empires,  down  to  and  along  the  Persian  Gulf,  and,  no  doubt» 
comprising  the  territory  of  the  later  kingdom  of  Persia,  which  name  is  not  mentioned 
in  our  list,  and  which  Elam  here  represents.  That  it,  howeyer,  does  not  include  Ba- 
bylonia, needs  scarcely  to  be  remarked.*  It  is,  therefore,  unnecessary  to  enter  into  the 
discrnpant  accounts  giyen  by  the  ancitnt  geographers,  concerning  the  extent  of  Ely- 
mais,  some  placing  it  more  to  the  north  between  Mount  Zagrus  and  Susiana,^^  others 
describing  it  as  a  southern  maritime  country  between  the  riyen  Eulieus  and  Oratis, 
and  the  Persian  Gulf;"  it  is  eyident,  that,  except  in  yery  late  times, '^  the  Biblical  Elam 
includes  not  only  both  these  territories,  but  also  Susiana  itself,  although  it  is  historically 
established  that  Elymais  was  often  in  yiolent  hostilities  against  Susiana.^' — Saadiah 
renders  Elam,  in  Isai.  zi.  II,  by  Chusistan,  which  is,  in  the  Pehl?i  dialect,  AUjamm 
(Elam)." 

n.  About  AssHua  ("^^CH^)  see  pp.  260  and  264;  from  the  remarks  at  the  latter  place, 
it  will  be  understood  with  what  justice  or  propriety  Asshur  was  included  among  the 
Shemites,  whilrt  its  principal  towns  were  peopled  by  Hamitee  (yers.  11,  12). 

in.  Abfhazad  n^3BlM)  is  here  eyidently  also  the  repre^entatiye  of  a  nation,  not 
a  mere  mythic  person,  denoting  some  abstract  historical  &ct,  as,  for  instance,  the 
'*  point  of  separation  of  the  languages,"  according  to  a  questionable  etymology  which 
takes  Arphaxad  for  a  Shemitic  word,  and  assumes,  without  argument,  the  second  part 
to  be  identical  with  Gasdim  0^3™1*^3).  In  connection  with  Elam  and  Asshur, 
nothing  is  more  natural  than  to  point  to  the  northern  district  of  Assyria,  Arrhaphuekitit 
{*Ap6a'7raxlris)i  also  called  Aty'apakshata  (the  country  at  the  side  of  Arya  or  Persia), 
which  adjoins  Media,  and  extends  chiefly  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Goidytean  moun- 
tains.^^— The  statement  of  Josephus,  therefore,  who  explains  Arphaxad  by  Chaldeans, 
is  too  indistinct;  and  several  modem  deriyations  are  purely  conjectural. ** 


*  Isai.  xxii.  6 ;  Ezek.  xxxii.  24.  ^^  Stra^,  xvi.  744. 

*  Gen.  xiv.  1;  Judith  i.  6.  "  Pliny,  vi.  28;  HoL,  vi.  6. 
»  Jtr.  xlix.  34—39.  >»  EBra  iv.  9. 

*  StralHty  xi.  624.  "  Strabo,  id.  624 ;  xyi.  744. 
'  Isai.  loe.  eii,;  Jer.  xlix.  36;  Strabo,  "  Gemi.,  Thes.,  p.  1017. 

xvi  744.  "  PtoL,  vi.  1. 

*  Dan.  viii.  2.  *•  Michaet.  Spetil.,  i.  73;  Ewaldf  Iiroel. 

*  Isai.  xi.  11;  Gen.  xiv.  1.  Geschichte,  i.  333. 
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The  direct  descendants  of  Arphazad  aie  the  children  of  Mer  {^yS.),  ^^  ^®  ffehr^ws 
(D^'lSy ),  who  is  the  father  of  i^^  (V f^)»  ^^^  between  the  two  fonner  intervenes  ikUah 
(rh^\  as  the  connecting  link.  Since  the  last  twenty  years,  it  has  been  customary  among 
the  historical  expositon  of  the  Bible,  to  take  Salah  and  Peleg  as  mere  appellatire  noiiiia» 
and  to  assert  that  they  are  fictitious  names,  invented  to  describe  the  supposed  oriym 
and  diffusion  of  the  Hebrews.    But,  although  Salah  means,  indeed,  dismissal  or  pro- 
pagation, and  Peleg  is,  by  our  text  itself,  explained  as  the  patriarch  in  whose  days  tlie 
nations  of  the  earth  separated,  it  would  be  a  total  misconception  here  suddenly  to  un- 
derstand individuals,  and  not  tribes.  For,  when  our  list  intends  to  introduce  an  indivuhmi^ 
as  in  the  case  of  Nimrod,  it  is  very  oarefol  to  describe  him  as  such  beyond  the  possi- 
bility of  mistake  (vers.  8,  9);  in  tiie  case  of  Salah  and  Peleg,  we  have  no  such  allnsioa 
whatever.    That  these  names  have  an  appellative  meaninj^,  makes  them  historically  as 
littie  suspected  as  Babel,  which  is  similarly  explained  as  **  confusion  of  tongues  *'(xL  9), 
or  as  Hazarmaveth  (niDiyn  ver.  26),  or  any  other  Biblical  proper  noun.    It  has  not 
even  been  attempted  to  account  for  the  indisputably  genuine  name  of  Eber  in  the  midst 
of  individuals  supposed  to  be  fictitious ;  and  we  see  no  alternative  but  either  to  reject 
the  three  persons  equally  as  mythical,  or  to  acknowledge  the  historical  character  of  all. 
As  the  former  is  impossible,  on  account  of  Eber,  there  remains  nothing  but  the  latter; 
nor  can  the  difficulty  which  we  find  in  identifying  the  nations  represented  by  Salah  and 
Peleg,  for  a  moment  embarrass  our  decision.    We  have  here  the  only  instancy  of  s 
genealogical  descent  to  the  fourth  generation,  Arphaxad,  Salah,  Eber,  and  Pdeg  and 
Joktan,  after  which  a  subordinate  branch  follows  again;  and  this  circumstance  akmo 
dearly  points  to  ethnological  complications  which  the  Biblical  student  may  candidly 
confess  to  be  unable  to  unravel,  consoling  himself  with  the  extreme  uncertainty  which 
often  prevails  regarding  the  origin  of  comparatively  modem  nations,  about  which  we 
possess  abundant  historical  materials.    If  this  part  of  the  genealogy  is  a  fiction,  it  is 
remarkable  that  Eber  should  be  represented  as  owing  its  existence  to  two  anterior  fa- 
milies, those  of  Arphaxad  and  Salah,  and  not  as  the  original  and  eldest  founder  of  his 
line ;  the  priority  of  race  was  too  marked  an  object  of  ambition  among  the  andents 
to  be  neglected  in  an  imaginary  pedigree.    But  the  Hebrews   are  tmthfolly  in- 
troduced as  a  younger  branch  of  the  Shemites.*— It  is  enough  to  trace  the  apparent 
course  of  the  progeny  of  Arphaxad.    From  the  boundaries  of  Armenia,  his  imme- 
diate descendants,  the  Salahites,  spread  (H^fi^  along  the  Eastern  side  of  the  Tigris, 
and  in  the  mountains  of  the  Median  highlands ;  a  part  of  their  population  gradually 
wandered  and  settied  beyond  pSP)  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  whilst  the  chief  stock  of 
the  latter,  in  their  turn,  no  doubt  urged  on,  and  accompanied  by,  a  general  oommoticm 
of  nations,  was  the  origin  of  extensive  and  dielmU  colonies  (37E),  ver.  26)  in  the  wide 
tracts  of  Arabia,  to  the  Indian  Ocean  in  the  south,  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea  in  the 
west.    This  progress  of  nations  is  so  natural,  that  we  feel  no  hesitation  whatever  to 
declare  the  names  of  our  verses  as  those  of  authentic  historical  tribes,  in  the  sense, 
however,  explained  in  the  introductory  remarks  to  this  chapter  (p.  286);  they  were 
intended,  and,  at  least,  believed  as  such  by  the  author  of  our  list.    We  derive,  there* 
fore,  n^^  from  Vt^  in  the  meaning  of  extending,  or  spreading,  especially  used  of 
branches  of  trees  (Jer.  xvii.  8;  Ezek.  xviL  6,  etc.),  whence  rtrW  shoots  (Isa.  xvL  8), 
and  then  distinctiy  applied  to  the  diffusion  of  races  and  nations  (Ps.  xliv.  8),  so  that 
Salah  expresses  nomadio  tribes,  extending  their  migrations  in  various  directions,  and 
to  distant  districts,  a  ^t  proved  by  the  dex)endeneies  ascribed  to  them  in  our  text 
though  tbey  were  later  merged  in  those  mighty  empires  which  successively  forced  large 
portions  of  Asia  under  their  dominion. 

The  name,  **the  children  of  Eber"  (lajPjSl),  is  here  attributed  to  all  Aoee  irtio 
crossed  the  rivers  of  Mesopotamia,  and  thence  proceeded  westward  or  southward;  it 
is,  th^fore,  originally  not  limited  to  the  Israelites,  who  were,  indeed,  in  their  inter- 
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ttmrsB  with  foreign  nations,  invariably  called  Hebrews  (D^')^^),  that  is,  those  who 
came  from  the  odier  side  of  the  river  Euphrates,*  bat  who  ptopetly  bore  this  name 
only  as  members  of  a  larger  family  of  nations,  whUst  they  applied  to  themselves  the 
distinctive^  or  theocratic,  appellation  of  Israelites.  However,  the  usage  of  liieir  idiom 
gradually  restricted  the  word  Hebrews  also  to  their  tribes  alone,  a  change  easily 
explained  by  their  isolation  from  kindred  nations ;  and  hence  the  name  of  Hebrews 
i^,  in  the  Old  Testament,  applied  to  no  other  people.  We  believe  that  when,  in  their 
migrations,  they  first  reached  the  western  districts,  and  more  particularly  Canaan,  and 
were  interrogated  respecting  their  former  abodes,  they  introduced  themselves,  as  a 
transeni^iratic  tribe,  or  as  Hebrews;*  and  that  they  were,  henceforth,  naturally  called 
by  the  same  name  among  their  new  neighbours,  who  would  scarcely  have  designated 
them  by  a  purely  Shemitic  word,  if  the  name  had  proceeded  from  them.'  The  name 
Judmi  IB  of  far  later  origin,  and  passed  into  use,  for  the  whole  nation,  not  before  the 
exile. — The  identification  of  the  descendants  of  Eber  with  the  inhabitants  of  Iberia,  a 
Caucasian  tribe,  is  inadmissible,^  because  it  disregards  that  they  were  transeuphratic ; 
but  it  proves,  at  least,  a  just  desire  to  raise  Eber  from  a  mythical  into  a  historical 
person. 

The  younger  brother  of  Eber  is  Joktan  (I^|?^,  'IfcrcEv),  the  reputed  ancestor  of 
Arabic  tribes  occupjring  large  districts.  Although  the  extent  of  the  territory  peopled 
by  his  descendants  is  stated  with  some  accuracy  (ver.  20),  it  is  only  to  the  attention  of 
modem  travellers  that  we  owe  the  information,  that,  about  a  three  days'  journey  north 
of  Nedsheran,  are  a  province  and  a  town  of  Kachtan,  which  is  the  ancient  Arabic 
name  for  Joktan  ;^  and  this  stateoment  agrees  with  a  similar  remark  of  EdrisL  It  is  no 
matter  of  surprise,  that  the  zeal  of  the  Arabians  was  busy  to  fix  and  to  enlarge  the  tra- 
ditions ooncemiog  the  ancestor  of  their  chief  tribes.  They  assert,  with  contidence,  that 
KaAhtAn  is  the  &ther  of  all  the  pure  and  genuine  Arabians  of  Yemen,  through  his 
eldest  son  Jareb,  whose  grandson,  Saba,  gave  birth  to  the  future  founders  of  the  various 
noble  communities,  whilst  they  derive  from  Adnan  the  origin  of  the  mixed,  or  later 
tribes.« 

1.  About  the  eldest  son  of  Joktan,  Almodad  ^ll^DpX),  it  is  impossible  to  give  any 
decided  opinion,  although  the  word  itself  betrays  its  origiiv  by  the  Arabic  article.'' 
The  various  conjectures,  to  which  this  uncertainty  has  tempted  critics,  are  perfectiy 
untenable;  a  mistidce  in  the  text  is  again  assumed  by  many;  Almorad  is  read  instead  of 
Almodad ;  and  Morad  is  identified  with  t^e  grandson  of  Seba,  whose  tribe  lived  in 
the  mountains  of  Yemen,  in  the  vicinity  of  Zabid.^ 

2.  Sheleph  (^^^)  represents,  perhaps,  the  Salapeniy  mentioned  by  Ptolemy*  as  an 
inland  tribe  of  Arabia  Felix,  ^^  in  the  south-east  of  the  present  Medina. 

3  and  5.  HoMarmaveth  and  Kadaram,  appear  to  belong  to  the  same  district;  the 
former  is  the  ancestor  of  those  ChairantotUae,  who  settied  in  the  south  of  Arabia, 
near  the  Arabian  Gulf;  here  incense  and  myrrh  grow  in  luxurious  abundance;  and 
the  capital,  Sabotah,  was  the  general  market  for  these  precious  products.  The  in- 
habitants gradually  acquired  considerable  wealth,  and  they  were  by  Strabo  reckoned 

1  in2T\  lay,  Josb.  xxiv.  2,  14,  15.  *  Stoald,  Israel.  Gesch.,  i.  336.    The 

*  D^*)39,  xcpcirai ;  Gen.  xiv.  13.  Koran   calls    Eber   Sud,   the   supposed 

»  About  tiie  name  Hebrews,  as  used  ancestor  of  the /tfAi«rf»m,OT  Jews. 

only  in  contradistinction   to  foreigners,  .  ^tebuhr,  Ucsct.,  p.  276. 

oomp.  Gen.  xliii  32;  Exod.  I  16, 16;  xxi.  „  '  See  on  xxv.  12-18;  comp.  FtXfocke, 

2  ;  Jer.  xxxiv.  9;    1  Sam.  xiii.  3,  7;  xiv.  Spec.  Hist.  Arab.,  p.  32,  etseq.;  SehuUens, 

21;  and  before  Nan- Israelites  Gen.  xl.  16;  Hist,  mxper.  Joktamd. 

Exod.  ii.  7;  iii.  18;   or  with  a  certain  '    >«,  co^p.  Josh.  xv.  80;  1  Kmgsx. 

pride  in  Jon.  i.  9,  as  'E/9paZoc  in  the  Kew  11,  12. 

Testament,  2  Cor.  xi.  22 ;  Philipp.  iii.  6,  *  Com.  Oesm.,  Thes.,  p.  93. 

etc.; or^Non-l8raelite8,Gen.xxxix.  14,17;  •  vi.  7. 

Exod.  L  16;  1  Sam.  iv.  6>  9;  xiii.  19,  etc.  ^  22'  lat.,  72**  long. 
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among  the  four  meet  important  nationB  of  Arabia.  There  is  still  a  fertile  district,  the 
extent  of  which  is  differentlj  stated,  of  the  name  of  HtuhrmmtnU,^  It  signifies  **  abode 
of  death,"  perhaps  on  account  of  the  unhealthy  character  of  the  distxict.  The  tn- 
habitantB,  who  are  of  a  Tery  active  disposition,  cany  on  a  lirely  oommeree  in 
frankinoense,  myrrh,  gum,  and  other  products ;  their  language*  is  a  dialect  materially 
different  from  that  spoken  in  Temen.  The  Adramitae,  or  descendants  of  Hadoram 
(D^irj),  inhabited  a  part  of  the  same  province,  especially  on  the  coast,  and  partici* 
pated  in  the  same  lucratiye  spioe-trade.— The  classical  authors  write  the  first  namo 
especially  with  various  modifications.' 

4.  As  Jerah  (JXy)  is  mentioned  between  the  two  last  territories,  it  must  undoubtedly 
be  situated  in  their  vicinity;  and  we,  therefore,  readily  adopt  the  opinion  of  Michadis,* 
that  Jerah  (signifying  the  Moon)  is  the  coast  and  mountain  of  the  Moon,^  in  the 
neighbouihood  of  Hadramaut.  If  the  Hebrew  word  is  a  translation  of  the  Arabio 
name,  or  if,  perhaps,  the  reverse  is  the  case,  this  is  no  more  than  almost  all  languages 
have  done  in  similar  instances. — ^Boohart*  has  proposed  an  analogous  exposition,  like« 
wise  based  upon  the  translation  of  the  original  term,  and  tracing  Jerah  to  the  Alilaet, 
that  is,  ''  children  of  the  Moon  "  (Beni  Halal),  or  the  worshippers  of  Alilat,  the  Moon, 
or  Urania.^  But  the  Alilaei,  who  lived  rather  on  the  ErythrsBan  Sea,  near  the  gold 
districts,^  are,  geographically,  less  appropriate  in  connection  with  Hadramaut. 

6.  The  name  Uzal  (/I^K),  as  Sanaa^  the  capital  of  Temen,  was  originally  called  — 
and,  perhaps,  still  traceable  in  its  present  suburb  Oseir,  chiefly  occupied  by  about  3,0M 
Jews — was  in  use  till  at  least  the  sixth  century  of  the  present  era.*  It  was  one  of  the 
oldest  commercial  districts  of  Arabia,  and  the  natives  themselves  attribute  to  Sanaa  an 
almost  febulous  antiquity.  It  stood  in  lively  intercourse  with  Tyre,  and  had,  periiape, 
its  own  port,  Javan.^^^  In  this  case,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  they  extended  their 
maritime  expeditions  to  India,  from  whence  they  exported  cinnamon,  cassia,  and 
perhaps  manufactured  iron,  although  they  appear  to  have  excelled  themselves  in  the 
last  named  artide.^^  Sanaa  is  situated  on  a  plateau  4,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  in  1&*  21'  N.L.;  the  air  is  most  salubrious,  and  an  almost  equal  temperature  per* 
fades  during  summer  and  winter;  the  rain,  which  falls  within  the  months  from  June 
to  August,  descends  generally  during  the  night;  but  the  district  not  unfrequently 
suffers  from  protracted  droughts,  and,  in  consequence,  from  fearful  famines.  The 
inhabitants  are  still  celebrated  for  the  manufacture  of  certain  beautiful  stuffs.^* 

7,  8,  9.  IHklah,  Obal,  and  Ahimael  (n^l,  !?3^V,  ^K0^3l<),  are  no  more  to  be  a0cer> 
tained  with  any  degree  of  certainty;  although  Diklah  has  conjecturally  been  taken  for 
Hie  Minaei  (near  Mecca),  a  region  rich  in  palm-tnet,^^  or,  with  scarcely  any  probabi- 
lity, for  the  tribes  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tigris  ;^^  Obal  for  the  Avalites,  eii  the  eastern 
coast  of  Africa,  near  Bab-el-Mandeb  (see  p.  98);  and  Ahimael  for  the  Mali,  whose 


'  CL?^^^,  the  letters  of   which  ^^^  ^^^  ^^''  ^'  *^  *  ^^^'  ^"^^  ^ 

correspond  exactly  with  those  of  the  He-  •  Aitem,,  Bibl.  Dr.,  i.  360 ;  Kamus,  p. 

brew  appellation,  ni^l.Vn.  1888. 

'  Which  is,  perluips,  ^e  Ehkili;  see  ^°  Ezek.  xxvii.  19;  where,  aooording  to 

£W$r,  Arab.,  i.  48.  gt.  Jerome,  ^^«D  tl*  is  to  be  read. 

'  For  mstance,  Xnrpauuirat.  or  Xar-  „    tt                 "ooJ                   ^i  »^j 

J>tm.,  7i.  32 ;  xu.  30 ;  FM.,  tL  7,  26 ;  peicnpt.  Arab.,  p.  48 ;  Soehart,  PhaJ.,  u. 


Sitttr,  Arab.,  i.  609—663. 


21. 


*  S^a.  Ge<;gr.  Hebr.  Mtor.,  u.  60.  820^9.^""^'  ^^"  *'  ^'  ''^'  "** 

'  Kerod.,  iu.  8;   Bacchus  was  adored      ^^-^  "•  22. 
under  the  name  of  Orctui.  »*  n7pl,  Iiioka$l.,  SpecU.,  ii  17d. 
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Teiy  name  is  doubtful.^'  The  frequently-shifting  tribes  of  Arabia  defy  onr  identifica- 
tion, the  more  as  they  seldom  leaye  lasting  monuments  of  their  stay,  and  their  earliest 
written  documents  which  have  reached  us  are  considerably  later  than  the  beginning  of 
the  Christian  era. 

10.  About  the  SabtBOfu  (KS^)^  see  p.  261. 

11.  The  incredible  fluctuations  which  have  prevailed,  and  stiU  exist,  concerning  the 
locality  of  Ophir  (*>P^K)y  are  indeed  astonishing,  if  we  consider  the  copious  and  almost 
unmistakeable  Biblical  statements.  Our  present  passage  alone  is  sufficient  to  decide  its 
general  situation.  It  cannot  be  sought  in  any  other  country  but  in  Arabia ;  for  the 
tribes  of  Joktan  are,  without  any  exception,  Arabians,  and  the  boundaries  within 
which  they  Hyed  are  distinctly  stated  (in  ver.  30) ;  if  Taishish  lies  beyond  Greece,  and 
Babylon  beyond  Cuah,  their  distant  position  is  sufficiently  clear  finom  the  context; 
whereas,  both  in  the  notions  and  the  language  of  the  ancients,  Joktanites  and  Arabians 
were  synonymous.  Ophir  is  here  mentioned  between  Sheba  and  Havilah,  the  situation 
of  which,  in  Arabia,  is  undisputed;  all  difficulties  which  haye  been  found  in  the  Arabic 
position  of  Ophir  are  artificial  or  trifling ;  the  goods  which  King  Solomon,  assiBted  by 
the  Tyrian  monarch,  Hiram,  and  his  famous  mariners,  imported  from  Ophir,  and  which 
consisted  of  gold  and  silver,  of  precious  stones,  ivory,  and  sandal-wood,  of  apes  and 
peacocks,  ^^  were  either  native  products  of  eastern  Arabia,  or  were,  from  India,  brought 
to  those  parts,  either  by  an  active  caravan  or  coast  trade,  to  be  carried  to  Egypt  or 
Syria;  and  Arabians,  as  well  as  Phcenicians  engaged  in  these  remunerative  pursuits.  If 
at  present  these  districts  do  not  yield  the  precious  metals,  because  the  mines  are  either 
exhausted  or  neglected,  it  would  be  arbitrary  and  fanciful  to  oppose  a  mere  denial  to 
the  unanimous  testimony  of  profane  aod  sacred  writers  concerning  their  former  abun- 
dance in  Arabia;  the  gold  of  Ophir  was  particularly  plentiful  :^^  it  was  so  much  . 
esteemed,  that  the  word  Ophir  alooe  gradually  assumed  the  meaning  of  purest  gold  ;'^^ 
and  the  prodigious  wealth  of  Solomon  was  chiefly  derived  from  that  source  ;^*  the  name 
itself  is  Arabic,  and  signifies  the  opulent  country;^  and  the  existence  of  peacocks  there 
cannot  be  disproved ;  and  although  ivory  and  sandal- wood  were  chiefly,  if  not  exclu- 
sively, found  in  India,'*  they  were  at  least  equally  accessible  from  Ophir;  the  notice  in 
tiie  Books  of  Kiogs  and  of  Chronicles,  that  the  ship^  of  Solomon  went  to  Ophir  every 
three  years,^  can  by  no  means  be  used  as  an  argument  against  so  neighbouring  a  land 
as  Arabia ;  for  it  is  not  even  necessary  to  point  to  the  extreme  slowness  of  ancient  na- 
vigation abng  the  coast,  especially  in  the  dangerous  waters  of  the  Arabic  Gulf,^  or 
to  the  incessant  winds  which,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Red  Sea,  blow  nine  months 
abnost  constantiy  downwards,  and,  in  the  southern  part,  as  long  upwards,  whilst  they 
are  changeable  in  the  middle ;  or  to  suppose,  that  the  ships  of  Solomon  had  to  wait  in 
Oj^iir  for  fresh  arrivals  of  cargo  from  India:  those  passages  in  the  historical  books  state 
simply,  that  between  one  voyage  and  the  other  intervened  a  period  of  three  years;  how 
long  the  ships  remained  in  the  port  of  Eziongeber  to  be  refitted,  and,  perhaps,  to  be 
filled  with  export  goods,  it  was  imnecessary  to  add ;  and  we  have  other  notices  which 
seem  to  prove  an  <mftf«i/ joumey  to  Ophir  and  back.^  It  is,  therefore,  undoubted  that 
Ophir  was  an  Arabian  district,  either  on  the  southern  or  south-eastern  coast ;  which 
result  remains  unshaken,  even  if  the  present  town  Ophar,  in  the  province  of  Oman, 

"  TJieophr. ^'BvB^,Vhxii.,bi A;  Michael. t  "  Compare,  however,  2  Chron.  ii.  7; 

Specil.,  ii.  179;  Boehari,  Phal.,  ii.  24.  and  the  Arabic  article  in  the  Hebrew  name 

»*  1  Kings  ix.  28;  x.  11,  22;  2  Chron.  D*aiD'?5< 

viii.  18;  ix.  10,21.  *^- -' 

"  Job  xxviii.  16;  Ps.  xlv.  16,  etc.  22  i  Kinjrs  x.  22:  2  Chron.  ix.  21. 

J8  Job  xxii.  24.  »»  See  p.  251. 

2«  From  J.;  comp.  Emeb,,  Pnep.  Ev.,  ^  ^  ^^^9fi  ^^^'  '*^- 

"•  30.       -^-^  M  1  Kings  X.  14;  2  Chron.  ix.  13. 
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which,  hy  Edrifi,  and  later  by  Seetzen,  was  identified  with  our  Ophir,  dionld  not  be  ttB 
exact  locality.^  It  will  now  be  unneceesary  to  dwell  npon  the  TBiionfl  other  positiona 
which  have  been  assigned  to  the  Biblical  Opbir,  in  Armenvi,  Iberia,  Pbrygia,  and  many 
other  still  more  distant  parts  of  the  globe;  but  the  opinion,  that  it  is  a^proTince  at  towm 
ci  India,  has  had  many  zealous  and  intelligent  adyocates ;  and  it  has,  indeed,  Isr  moro 
probable  claims  than  the  other  conjectures  alluded  to.  The  Beptoagint  renden  Ophir 
several  times  Xtltftpa  or  Sov^ip,  which  was  an  ancient  name  for  India;'  and  Joaephus 
followed  this  explanation  ;>  it  is,  therefore,  natural  that  Ophir  should  hare  been  com* 
pared  with  the  town  lovwdpa^  or  OhirTopa,^  at  the  coast  of  Malabar ;  but  the  autho* 
rity  of  the  Greek  translators  is,  in  matters  of  gedgraphy  and  natuial  history,  &r  from 
decisive ;  the  names  mentioned  bear  a  resemblance  to  Ophir  too  distant  to  afiPord  a 
criterion,  and  are  to  be  traced  to  very  different  etymdogies  ;*  and  the  place  whidi 
Ophir  occupies  in  our  Ust,  forbids  us  to  proceed  beyond  Arabia.  This  latter  conside- 
ration is  equally  fatal  to  the  coast  of  Sofala,  in  eoBtem  Africa,  which  others  have 
selected.  Besides,  the  name  Sofala  (JQ  [Jua)  signifies  "low-land"  (rbD^)^  and  has 
nothing  in  common  with  Ophir ;  and  the  gold  region  of  Fura  ia  nearly  200  Spanish 
leagues  distant  from  the  coast. — But  the  assumption  of  a  double  Ophir,  one  in  India, 
and  one  in  Arabia,  is  evidently  a  compromise,  and  the  result  of  an  indecision  scarcely 
worthy  of  the  scholars  who  proposed  it.  It  is  stated  in  several  passages  that  voyagps 
were  made  in  "ships  of  Tarshish"  (1  Ki.  x.  22 ;  xxii.  49 ;  2  Chr.  ix.  21).  This  remark 
has  long  been  so  understood,  that  the  expeditions  went  both  to  Tarshish  and  to  Ophir, 
an  interpretation  which  materially  increased  the  difficulty  of  the  subject,  and  required 
new  conjectures  with  regard  to  both  localities.  But  it  is  at  present  universally  ac- 
knowledged that  that  term  denotes  vessels  originally  or  generally  used  fur  the  distant 
journeys  to  Tartessus  (see  p.  243). — It  may  be  interesting  to  add,  that  Columbus  wrote 
from  Haiti  to  his  king,  that  he  had  there  found  the  renowned  Ophir  (Sopara),  with  all 
the  treasures  coveted  by  King  Solomon;  whilst  others  sought  Ophir  in  Ceylon, 
Sumatra,  or  Mozambique ;  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  or  in  Peru.'' 

12.  About  Havilah  {7^^^)tX)^  see  p.  249. 

13.  Jobad  (33^)  is,  according  to  the  etjrmology,  a  district  in  Arabia  Tkurtaf  but 
more  than  this  we  are  unable  to  ascertain;  for  the  double  conjecture  of  Salmasius 
and  Bochart,  that  Jobab  represents  the  Jobarits  {^lupapiTat)  of  Ptolemy,*  on  the 
Erythrean  Sea,  near  the  Saoalites  Sinus ;  and  that  this  is  a  corrupt  reading  instead  of 
Jobabitffi  (*Iw/5a/3irai),  is  not  much  more  probable  than  the  identification  of  Jobab 
with  Job ! 

The  Hebrew  author  is  not  satisfied  with  enumerating  the  brotherly  tribes  of  the  J<^- 

1  Especially  on  account  of  an  ortho-  treasures  of  the  province. — There  exists  a 

graphioil  difficulty ,that  town  being  written  rich  literature  concerning  the  position  and 

icy;  Zaehj  Monatl.  Corresp.,  xix.  331.  products  of  Ophir;    we  mention  only: 

«  ChampoUion,  L»Egypt»,  i.  68.  :J^"^^^.**»  Specileg.,  ii.    184  ;   Bochart, 

s  A«^/vTTT  J]l  I^^»  "•  27;  Meland,  Diss.  Misc.,  L  166; 

Annq./  vin.  vi.  *.  J?<?//«-»ww»,Handbuch,iv.416;i2t««-,Erd- 

*  iYp/m.,  vii.  1.  kunde,  v.  440—443;  xiv.  348—431;  Eeil, 

»  Edrisi,  i.  67;  ed.  Jaubert;  J.lj^.  Dorparter  Beitrage,  ii.  269;  Sait,  Voyage 

«   r     ^   T  J    Au    :  ffoT    fn.^k  vZ^  ^  Abvssinia,  p.  99,  ttteq.;  Recherches 

26^     '  '  *  '  Asiatiques,  i  366;  ir^fou.;  IJntersuch.,  ii. 

^*  ■»  m V    r>      \.       •  *-•         «  ♦T.^  «« 149;  Bartmann.  Aufklar.,  iL  78;  Gosse/in, 

7  The  Greek  vanaticms  of  ti^  Rechemhes.  ii  1 1 8;  JR«^«,«7fer  Alterth., 

very  manifold ;  we  have  0.,^«p,  O„0€.p  ^  j^^    ^  j,^  ^^^  BtmboUU, 

and  *Q^up\  Xou0ip,  Soi;0«i/),  and  Xu;^;  Xosmo^  ii   167  416 

Xair^dp  and  *O9r0«jp;  but  most  of  them  C^Lj9  ^  desert 

were  the  consequence  of  individual  con-  »  yi.  7;"comp.  Dion  CSwa.,  Ixviii.  28. 

jectures  concerning  the  identity  and  chief 
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tanites  individually  and  separately ;  be  cannot  dismiBa  them  without  desoiibing  their 
abodes  as  a  whole,  and  as  a  oonthmous  oountry ;  and  he  does  tiiis  with  an  aecuracy 
m-hich  is  a  new  proof  of  bis  extensive  information,  as  well  as  bis  carefulness.  The 
Arabians  are  said  to  have  dwelt  *^hom  Meeba  towards  Sepbar  to  the  mountain  of 
the  east."  We  are,  fortunately,  at  present  enabled  to  fix  these  three  localities  with 
a  probability  almost  amounting  to  certainty.  Media  (M^)  seems,  like  Media  and 
Mesopotamia,  to  have  originally  been  an  appeUative  noun,  signifying  ^*a  middle 
district"  ;^^  and  there  are,  in  fact,  at  least  two  places  of  the  same  name,  both  formed 
by  two  diverging  branches  of  the  Tigris,  which  enclose  important  islands.  Before 
that  stream  discbarges  its  floods  into  the  Persian  Gulf,  it  divides  itself,  at  tiie  confluence 
of  the  Kanm  (Pasitagris)  and  the  Shat-al-Arab,  into  two  branches,  and  forms  the  island 
Jfet&ttey  at  once  a  river  and  a  sea-island.  This  is  the  Mesha  of  our  text.  It  had  its 
own  rulers,  and  was,  even  in  later  times,  not  without  political  influence.  It  was  of 
great  importance  for  the  commerce  of  the  Euphrates  and  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  for 
the  possession  of  the  coast'diBtricts."  The  other  island  of  the  same  name,  considerably 
northwards,  at  Apamea,  has  no  reference  to  our  present  purpose.'*  The  boundaries 
of  Arabia  extend,  then,  from  the  extreme  north-western  point  of  the  Perdan  Gulf 
towards  JStphar  ("ISD).  Between  the  port  of  Mirbat  and  cape  Sadjir,  and  belonging  to  the 
province  of  Hadramaut,*'  along  the  coast  of  the  Indian  ocean,  and  a  little  inland,  are  a 

number  of  villages  called  Taafar  (  ,lil^),  or,  by  the  natives,  lafar  {j\a^\)1  and  near 
one  of  them,  in  Belid  or  Harikam,  are  the  magnificent  ruins  of  ^e  ancient  Sepbar, 
once  the  seat  of  Himyaritic  kings,  and  boasting  primeval  antiquity.  There  was 
another  town,  Sepbar,  considerably  further  in  the  interior  of  the  peninsula,  near  the 
present  Sanaa,  which,  though  frequently  confounded  with  the  former  by  ancient 
geographers,  is  scarcely  intended  here.  The  line  indicated  by  our  text  runs,  there- 
fore, from  north  to  south  and  south-west,  till  it  reaches  '*  the  mountain  of  the  east " 
/D*lgn  l^^  that  is,  that  range  of  peaks  which  is  known  under  the  name  of  the 
mountains  of  Nedthd,  and  which  intersects  central  Arabia,  in  an  almost  unbroken 
line,  from  the  vicinity  of  Mecca  and  Medinah,  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  These  limits  are 
comprehensive  enough  to  include  Sheba  and  Havilab,  Uzal  and  Opbir.^*— Dip")!*!  is 
here  the  accusative  denoting  the  direction,  '*to  the  mountain  of  the  east";  for  a 
motion  is  certainly  included  in  the  words,  *^fr<mi  Mesha  towards  Sefar,"  etc.,  so  tbat» 
as  regards  the  tense,  1j^  is  to  be  supplied  before  D*1pn  *)n ;  and  we  have  a  similar 
construction  with  HDMS,  as  in  ver.  19;  see  p.  276 ;  compare  Ezek.  xxx.  6 :  H^ID  /1}CD, 
"  from  Migdol  to  Syene." 

IV.  The  fourth  son  of  Shem  is  Lud  (*1v,  ver.  22).  The  enumeration  of  the 
Shemites  is  evidently  more  systematic  than  that  of  the  other  great  branches  of  the 
human  family;  the  progress  from  Elam  to  'Asshur  and  Arphaxad  is  geographically  so 
continuous,  that  we  must  suppose  a  similar  regularity  in  the  advance  to  Lud  and 
Aram.  And  yet,  we  can  scarcely  avoid  identifying  Lud  with  the  Lydiane,  who  were 
originally  called  Ludi,  and  whom  Josephus  and  other  ancient  authorities  here  under- 
stand. But  Lydia  lies  in  the  distant  west ;  there  is,  therefore,  a  sudden  and  unprepared 
step  over  the  whole  of  Asia  west  of  the  Tigris,  as  far  as  the  JEgean  sea.  But  the  history 
ot  Alsia'Minor  is  here  sufficient  to  remove  the  difficulty  and  to  decide  the  dilemma.  The 


*<*  Mcff^vil ;  comp.  Folyh.,  v.  44  ;   and  "  See  p.  280. 

p.  26.  "  Compare  about  Mesha  and  Sephar, 

"  PhihstorffUu,  Hist.  Eccl.,  iii.  7;  Dion  Boehart,  Phal.,  ii.  20;  Michael.,  Specil., 

Ca9»iu8y  Ixviii.  28;  Strabo,  iL  84 ;  Steph,  ii  214;  IfApville^  L'Euphrate  et  le  Tigre, 

hyz,,  sub  Sfraffivov;  Ritter,  Erdk.,  x.  55,  p.  135 ;  Freanel,  Lettres  sur  la  Geogr.  de 

121,  160,  181.  r  Arabic,  in  Joum.  Asiat.,  v.  616 ;   Man^ 

^*  SUphan.  Bys.,    sub   'Airnfina   and  neri,  Geogr.,  v.  2,  p.  369;  vi.  73;  Bitter, 

'OpaOa;  Bliny,  vi.  27;  ufwmia«.,xxiv.  3.  Erdk.,  xii.  262—267;  293—304. 
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tiact  of  land  between  the  riven  Henniu  and  MaBander,  which  formed  later  ihe  eh»f 
part  of  Lydia,  was  originally  peopled  by  a  Tynhenian  or  Peksgian  race,  the 
Mteoniofu,  under  which  name  alone  its  inhabitants  are  mentioned  by  Horner.^  In 
the  eighth  century  before  Christ,  however,  a  tribe  which  andoDt  writers  describe  as 
wholly  different  in  descent,'  invaded  the  land  from  the  east,  and  subdued  tiie 
Maeonians.  These  were  the  Lydians.  For  some  time  after  this  conquest,  both  nations 
are  mentioned  promiscuously;  but  the  governing  race  of  the  Lydians  obtained 
gradually  the  preponderance  so  completely,  that  the  land  was  called  Lydia  instead  of 
Masonia,  and  its  original  inhabitants  either  merged  in  the  strangers,  or  retired  to 
the  northern  parts  of  the  river  Hermus,  where,  even  in  later  times,  they  formed  disdnct 
communities.^  The  original  abode  of  the  Lydians  cannot,  therefore,  on  the  whole  be  held 
to  be  doubtful ;  no  tradition  represents  them  as  invaders  from  the  sea ;  their  language 
was  totally  different  from  that  of  the  Greeks,  who  called  it  like  that  of  their  kinsmen, 
the  Carians,  a  barbarous  tongue;  and  the  earliest  historical  reminiscences  connect 
even  the  first  M»onian  dynasty  with  Assyria.  They  were,  then,  from  choice  or 
necessity,  induced  to  leave  the  southern  parts  of  ih4  highltmdM  of  Armenia  to  find  new 
homes  by  force  of  arms ;  for  the  ancient  Lydians  were  an  extremely  brave  and  war<* 
like  nation,  renowned  especially  for  their  excellent  cavalry,  before  the  despotic  and 
infamous  policy  of  Cyrus  converted  a  nation  of  warriors  into  a  tribe  of  dancers  and 
singers ;  but  even  under  the  Persian  dominion  tbey  formed  the  most  important  satiapy 
of  Asia  Minor  ;^  and  the  fertility  of  their  plains,  and  the  excellenoe  of  their  climate, 
secured  ease  to  their  Hves,  and  cheerfulness  to  their  character.^— It  is  necessary  to 
distinguish  between  the  Ludim,  mentioned  in  ver.  13,  as  belonging  to  the  Egyptians, 
and  the  Shemitic  Ludim  in  our  passage.  We  believe  that  the  latter  are  alluded  to  by 
laaiah  (Ixvi.  19),  who  introduces  them  in  connection  with  Ionia  and  the  distant 
maritime  countries,  and  as  men  renowned  in  warfare;  and  by  Ezekiel  (xxviL  10), 
who  includes  them  among  the  formidable  allies  of  the  Tyrians,  the  latter  being  well 
known  to  have  strengthened  their  army  with  auxiliary  troops  from  Asia  Minor;* 
whilst  the  Egyptian  Ludim  are  easily  discernible  in  passages  where  they  are  coupled 
with  Cush  and  Phut.^  The  Lydians  never  came  into  direct  contact  with  the  Hebrews; 
the  only  distant  relation  between  both  was  occasioned  by  the  Cimmerians,  whose 
partial  occupation  of  Lydia  caused  the  invasion  of  the  Scythians  into  Palestine 
(see  p.  240). 

V.  The  Aramabans,  or  the  descendants  of  Aram  (D*^),  <»  distinguished  both  from 
the  Babylonians  and  Assyrians,  were  supposed  to  have  chiefly  inhabited  the  northern 
part  of  Mesopotamia,  which  was,  accordingly,  called  "Aram  of  the  two  rivers,"*  above 
the  Median  Wall;  further,  the  districts  westward  as  far  as  Syria,  which,  thence,  bore 
the  name  of  '^Aram  of  Damascus,'*'  though  this  appellation  was  originally  only  applied 
to  the  immediate  territory  aroimd  that  town;^®  they  spread,  also,  beyond  the  Euphrates, 
in  many  parts  of  Arabia  Deserta,  and  we  find  their  traces  in  Aram-Maachah,  in  the 
east  of  the  Jordan,  near  Bashan;''  in  Aram-Beth -Beuhob,  near  Lachish,  or  Dan,  in 
northern  Palestine;*'  and  besides  various  other  towns,  in  the  mighty  commonwealth  of 
Arfun-Zoba,  probably  between  the  Euphrates  and  Orontes,  north-east  of  Damascus.*' 
Aramsea  was,  therefore,  understood  to  comprise  the  wide  territories  between  the  Tigris 

>  n.  ii.  866;  v.  43;  x.  431.  '  Jer.  xlvi.  9;  Ezek.  xxx.  6;  see  p.  264. 

»  Dionyi.,  i.  30.  «  D^IHD  D1«. 

»  PU>L,  V.  2;  Pliny,  v.  30.  »  p^iy^  D1«;  Isai.  viL  1,  8;  xviL  3; 

*  Herod,,  iii.  90.  oomp.  P/in.,  v.  13. 

*  Comp.  Herod,,  i.  7,  164, 171;  Strabo,  *o  2  Sam.  viii.  6,  6. 
xii.  672;  xiv.  679 ;  Juttin,,  i.  8;  ifm-  »  /*.  x.  6,  8. 
fiermus,  Fragm^  14,  ed.  Bergk.;  Niebuhr^  "  lb.  x.  6. 

Lect.  on  Anc  Hist.,  i.  87.  "  "1  Sam.  xiv.  47;  2  Sam.  viii  8. 

<  Herod,,  ii.  162, 164,  163;  iii.  U. 
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and  the  Syrian  coast  of  the  Mediterraneui,  and  from  the  TauroB,  indefinitely  southward 
down  to  the  Arahian  tribes.  But  frequently  even  the  southern  districts  of  Mesopotamia 
are  included  in  that  designation,^*  which,  indeed,  in  accordance  with  its  etymological 
meaning  of  high-land  (D'M),  was  variously  at^buted  to  different  moim'tainous  or  hilly 
regions,  in  opposition  either  to  the  low-Unds  of  Canaan,  or  to  the  plaint  or  JiehU  of 
Aram,^^  which  were  other  names  for  Mesopotamia  or  for  Aram-Naharaim.^^  The  Eu- 
phrates divided,  as  near  as  possible,  the  Aramiean  abodes  from  north  to  south ;  and 
they  seem  to  have  been  distingmshed  by  their  position  on  the  east  or  west  of  the  river.*'' 
The  Biblical  appellation  Aram  is,  therefore,  in  one  respect,  even  more  comprehensive 
than  the  Spria  of  Strabo  and  Ptolemy,  who  made  the  Euphrates  its  eastern  boundary, 
although  it  does  not,  in  the  south,  stretch  so  far  as  the  frontiers  of  Eg3rpt;  whilst  Pliny 
and  Mela  give  it  an  imaginary  extent,  adding,  besides,  not  only  Mesopotamia,  but 
Comagene  and  Sophene  in  the  north,  and  Assyria  in  the  east ;  so  that,  whilst  the  name 
AnunsBa  originally  included  Syria,  the  term  Syria  was  subsequently  empbyed  to  em- 
brace Aranuea.*^  Of  the  frequent  identification  of  Syria  and  Assyria  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  treat  in  this  place  (see  p.  110). — In  our  list,  therefore,  not  the  whole  of  Meso- 
potamia is  assigned  to  the  Aramseans ;  for,  whilst  the  southern  districts  were  inhabited 
by  Cushite  settlers,  the  northern  parts  were  peopled  by  tribes  which  had  probably  immi* 
grated  from  the  north,**  and  whose  language  and  notions  proved  them  to  be  original  kins- 
men of  the  Israelites.  The  Aramaic  idioms,  the  Chaldee  and  Syriao,  belong  to  the  stem 
of  the  Shemitic  languages,  and  the  variations  which  they  show  from  the  Hebrew,  imply 
dialectic  rather  than  fundamental  differ^ices,  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  the  chmatical 
and  social  conditions,  and  by  the  foreign  influences  to  which  Aramsea  was  exposed ; 
at  a  later  period,  Hebrew  received  no  inconsiderable  Aramaic  tincture ;  the  Aramaean 
language  was  even  spoken  by  Assyrian  officers ;  and  it  was  used  by  the  Persian  kings 
in  public  documents.^  IJ^or  did  the  political  relations  between  the  Hebrews  and  Aia« 
mffians  show  protracted  national  animosity;  for,  although  David  combated  against, 
and  defeated  the  powerful  king  Hadadeser  of  Aram-Zoba,  his  successor  entertained 
friendly  connections  with  the  growing  communwealth  of  Damascus; 2*  till  bith  were 
forced  under  the  Assyrian  yoke. — The  Aramaeans  are  mentioned,  by  Homer  and  He- 
tiod,  under  the  name  of  'Aptfioi,^ — The  sons  of  Antm  are: — 

1.  Uz  (py).  The  position  of  the  land  of  Us,  which  is  immortalized  by  the  Book  of 
Job,  may,  with  some  accuracy,  be  determined  from  the  following  facts.  It  lies  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  nomadic  Sabasans  ;^  of  the  marauding  Chaldeans,^*  and  of  the  Idumsean 
town  Teman,  about  five  miles  from  Petra,  the  birth-place  or  residence  of  the  chief 
friend  of  Job,"  but  yet  not  belonging  to  the  district  of  Idumflea,**  although  Edomites 
later  conquered,  or,  at  least,  inhabited  it.''  If  we  hereto  add,  that  the  Septuagint 
renders  Uz  (in  Job  i.  1)  by  Ausitis  (Atrfflnc),  and  that  Ptolemy  (v.  19)  mentions  a  tribe 
Aesitse  (A/acroi),  in  the  northern  part  of  Arabia  Deserta,  near  the  Euphrates  up  to 
Babylon:  we  believe,  that  scarcely  a  more  accurate  geographical  description  for  the 
land  of  Uz  is  necessary.  It  occupied  a  tract  of  the  Deserted  Arabia,  between  the  ter- 
ritories of  the  Idumseans  and  the  Euphrates.  That  a  country  lying  so  far  to  the  south, 
should  be  brought  into  genealogical  connection  with  Aram,  will  not  surprise  those  who 

**  Comp.  P/«i.,  vi.  31.  ^  Comp.  2  Kings  xviii.  26;  Isai.  xxxvi. 

"  OnK  PD,  DTK  mc^.  11;  Ezra  iv.  7;  i^trado,  xvi  737;  u.  84. 
w  Gen.  XXV  20;  xlviii.  7;  Hos.  xii.  13;  «i  2  Sam.  viii.  3-9;  x.  6—19;  1  Kinga 

comp.  Campt  Mesopotamiae  m  CurL,  iii.  2;  xv.  20,  22;  2  King^  vi.;  x.  32,  etc. 

'^'^h'^m,  X.  16.  "  II-  ^  783;  Theog.  304. 

w  Comp.  Strabo,  xvi.  749;  Ptol,  t.  16;  ^  Job  i.  15. 

P/tii.,  V.  13;  Mela,  I  11.  «♦  Ibid.,  i.  17.  •«  u.  11. 

"  Amos  ix.  7;  and,  hence,  by  Saadiah  ^  Jerem.  xxv.  20,  21. 

interpreted  as  Armenians.  ^  Lament,  iv.  21. 
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eonsider  the  great,  and,  to  the  south,  almoet  mdefinite,  extent  of  the  AramaMns.  Some 
valuable  hints  concerning  the  life  and  the  social  relations  of  the  people  of  Ui  may  be 
gathered  from  the  opening  chapters  of  the  Book  of  Job»  whilst  we  learn  from  Jeremiah 
(xxY.  20),  that  tl^ey  possessed  a  monarchical  form  of  gOTenmient.^It  is  evident,  from 
the  &cts  above  adduced,  that  Ui  cannot  be  understood  as  the  valley  Quth,  near  Da- 
mascus, for  which  it  has  been  taken  by  many  interpreters  since  the  time  of  Josephus 
(Antiq.  I.  vL  4).  The  name  Vz  is  mentioned,  in  the  Book  of  Genesis,  in  two  other 
somewhat  different  genealogical  relations,  which  will  be  discussed  in  their  respectiTO 
places  (xxii.  21 ;  xzxvi.  28). 

2.  8.  Hul  and  Oether  P^H,  ^AH)  are  uncertain;  and  we  are  again  reduced  to  con- 
jecture. Hul  is  asserted  to  be  the  sandy  (y^n)  or  barren  part  of  southern  Mesopo- 
tamia, or  a  district  of  Coelesyiia,  or  of  Armenia,  or  a  valley,  Chulat,  near  the  Anti- 
Ijbanus;  and  Gether  is  taken  for  the  Bactrians  or  Carians,  for  the  river  Eentrites  or  for 
the  town  Karthare,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tigris.  Hul  may  be  the  province  of  Golan  or 
Gulan  (PU),  in  the  east  of  the  Jordan,  extending  from  the  Sea  of  Galilee  to  the 
sources  of  that  river,  and  to  the  roots  of  the  Lebanon  and  Hermon,  where  the  Syrian 
language  was  spoken,*  where  still  in  Jerome's  time  a  populous  town  flourished,  and 
where  even  now  are  fertile  plains,  bearing  the  name  of  Dshaulan ;  whilst  Gether  may 
be  identical  with  the  kingdom  of  Gtshur  p1(^3),  to  which  Absalom  fled,  which  is 
expressly  stated  to  have  belonged  to  Aiamsea,  and  was  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Orontes.'  T^H  and  in3  may  be  the  Aramaic  forms  for  the  Hebrew  713  and  *1C^3 ;  for, 
n  in  Hebrew  corresponds  not  nnfrequentiy  with  3  in  Syriac,  as  f^VI,  Syr.  Kn^Ti ; 
TM^K,  Syr.  K31^  ;*  and  instances  of  the  transmutation  of  (^  and  T\  would  be  super- 
fluous. ^ 

4.  Mash  (t^*D\  Herodotus  mentions,  that  the  Mysians  and  Lydians  were  kindred 
tribes  (i.  171),  or  that  the  former  were  col<mists  of  the  latter  (vii.  74);  and  it  was  a 
generally  acknowledged  fact,  that  the  Mysians  were  not  aborigines,  but  settlers  in  Mysia, 
although  the  country  of  their  original  abodes  is  variously  stated.^  We  believe,  there- 
fore, that  we  are  entitied  to  identify  Mash  with  the  Mysians,  and  to  maintain,  that  the 
latter  immigrated,  like  the  Lydians,  from  the  eastern  districts,  either  compelled  by  the 
same  necessity,  or  tempted  by  the  success  of  the  Lydians  in  their  new  homes,  or, 
which  is  most  probable,  urged  on  by  both  causes,  since  they  appear,  indeed,  to  have  been 
a  people  of  less  ancient  origin.  Now,  there  is  an  important  chain  of  mountains,  form- 
ing the  northern  boundary  of  Mesopotamia,  called  Masius  (and,  at  present,  Earja 
Baghlur),  and  extending  from  the  Tigris,  between  Nisibis  and  Tigranocerta,  westward 
to  the  £uphratef  •*  This  mountain  has,  by  some,  been  considered  to  be  the  Mash  of  our 
text,  an  opinion  sufllcientiy  probable,  but  deriving  still  greater  consistency,  if  we  sup- 
pose, that  the  tribes  inhabiting  Mount  Masius  emigrated  to  Asia  Minor,  where  they 
received,  with  a  slight  modification,  the  name  Mysians,  as,  in  fact,  ancient  writers 
assert,  that  M3rsia  and  Mcesia  are  only  dialectic  varieties  of  the  same  name.' 

It  is  not  siuprising  that  only  four  provinces  of  the  vast  AramsBan  country  are  here 
enumerated.  The  original  tribes  of  the  Aramceans  occupied  themselves  the  greatest 
part  of  the^  territories;  they  were  known  to  belong  to  the  primitive  stock,  and  were 
partly  so  identified  by  names,  such  as  Aram  Dainmeshek  and  Aram  Zoba;  they 
could  scarcely  be  said  to  have  acquirsd  districts  which  were  always  considered  their 
own ;  and  the  comprehensiven*  ss  of  the  terms  by  which  they  were  designated  both 
by  Hebrews  and  heathens,  proves,  that  they  were  all  regarded  as  one  nation.  How- 
ever, Ui  gradually  obtained  an  individual  national  importance,  and  had  its  own  kings ; 


'  Joseph,,  Bell.  J^od.,  IV.  i.  6.  *  Strabo,  vii  295,  808;  xii.  642,  664. 

t  9  Ro«  «;   a.  v^  ft  •  ^*»  ^-  606,  627;  FtoUm.,  v.  )8. 

«  2  Sam.  m.  3;  xv.  8.  ,  ^^^^^^  ^  ^^^^  p^^  g^.  ^^^ 

>  Otsen,,  Thes.,  p.  252.  ad  ApoU  Rhod.,  i.  1116. 
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and,  if  our  conjectures  be  correct,  the  tribe  of  Mash  settled  in  a  distnnt  western  re- 
gion, whilst  flul  and  Gether  followed  their  own  development  in  the  midst  of  strange 
tilbes;  it  was,  therefore,  appropriate  to  mention  them  as  separate  tribes  of  the  Aranue- 
ans,  which,  indeed,  in  course  of  time,  grew  to  such  vigour,  that  the  Book  of  Chro- 
nicles represents  them  as  direct  sons  of  Shero,  by  the  side  of  Lud  and  Aram  (1  Chroo; 
i.  17;  where^  however,  TJB'D  is  written  instead  of  K^), 


We  cannot  conclude  these  remarks  without  a  few  final  observations  upon  the  whole 
cf  this  unparalleled  list,  the  combined  result  of  reflection  and  deep  research,  and 
no  less  valuable  as  a  historical  document,  than  as  a  lasting  proof  of  the  brilliant 
capacity  of  the  Hebrew  mind.  The  arrangement  of  the  different  nations  is  as  much 
ioMl  as  genealogical;  their  €U>ode*  are  as  decisive  for  their  place  in  the  list  as  their 
descent;  therefore  the  names  of  8heba  and  Dedan  recur  several  times,  now  among  the 
Oushites  and  now  among  the  Shemites,  because  their  domiciles  were  so  extensive  that 
they  could  be  reckoned  both  with  the  southern  and  the  eastern  nations,  and  because 
the  Arabian  peninsula;  which  is  geographically  in  the  middle  between  both,  appeared 
to  belong  to  either  of  those  great  branches.  Hence,  also,  Tartessus  (Tarshish)  and 
Cyprus  (Kittim),  settlements  of  the  Phoenicians,  are  classed  among  the  Japbethites, 
although  the  Phoenicians  themselves  are  numbered  among  the  Handtee.  The  Modes 
are  separated  as  Japbethites  froip  the  Assyrians  and  Elymseans,  because  their  territory 
was  supposed  to  extend  indefinitely  to  the  north.  Further,  the  names  of  this  table 
generally  represent  tribety  but  they  sometimes  denote  eoimtrieSf  as  Mizraim  and  Canaan. 
Now  it  might  happen,  that  a  tribe  spread  beyond  the  country  which  originally  bore  its 
name :  in  this  case,  the  same  tribe  is  again  mentioned  among  the  population  of  its  new 
abodes;  and,  if  it  was  powerful  and  numerous,  it  was  gradually  identified  with  the 
whole  combined  tract  of  land ;  this  was  especially  the  case  with  the  tribe  of  Havilah ; 
for  although  we  can  no  more  determine  whether  it  first  occupied  a  Shemitic  or 
Hamitic  territory,  it  certainly  later  comprised  parts  of  both ;  and  although  the  land  of 
Havilah  was  then  considered  as  one  connected  whole  (ii.  11),  its  inhabitants  were 
classed  partly  among  the  Hamites  and  partly  among  the  Shemites.  An  admixture  of 
the  subdued  population,  which  no  doubt  remained  in  the  newly  acquired  territories^ 
justified  the  geographer  the  more  in  including  them  in  the  other  race  also.  That  which 
the  list  thus  loses,  perhaps,  in  ethnographic  accuracy,  it  fully  gains  in  purely  geo- 
graphical interest,  without,  however,  denying  us  many  important,  and  for  the  most 
part  safe  clues  in  the  former  respect  also.  We  believe  that  these  distinctions  tend 
to  remove  a  difficulty  which  has  long  engaged  the  attention  of  Biblical  scholars. 
Total  difference  of  languages  and  manners  in  adjoining  districts  could  only  be  ac- 
counted for  by  immigration;  thus  the  division  of  Mesopotamia  among  the  Cushite 
BaHylonians,  and  Shemitic  Aramaeans,  was  explained  by  the  immigration  of  Nimrod 
from  the  south ;  and  the  possession  of  the  Hamitic  land,  Canaan,  by  the  Hebrews, 
could  only  be  explained  by  the  arrival  of  the  latter  from  the  east.  But  blind  national 
antipathies  have  nowhere  influenced  the  framing  of  this  list,  as  we  have  endeavoured 
to  prove. 

We  owe  this  precious  document  to  the  Jehoviht  (ver.  9);  whilst  the  genealogical 
account  of  the  Elohist  follows  in  the  next  chapter  (veis.  10—32),  in  direct  coniinuaiion 
of  his  list  01  the  Adamites  in  the  fifth  chapter. 
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APPENDIX  TO  CHAPTER  X. 

Thb  recent  researches  on  the  hanks  and  in  the  plains  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris 
have  indeed  heen  laborious :  hut  they  have  heen  no  less  successful  than  vigorous ;  they 
have  spread  a  new  magic  light  oyer  the  early  history  of  Asia ;  they  have  rescued  from 
oblivion  deeds  and  works  worthy  of  inunortal  fame ;  they  have  brought  forth  the 
almost  breathing  witnesses  of  a  glory  and  gorgeous  power  of  which  history  exhibits 
no  parallel ;  and  what  had  long  been  viewed  as  a  series  of  beautiful  fables,  has  in  full 
reality  been  disclosed  before  the  marvelling  eye.  These  investigations  are  of  extreme 
interest  in  themselves;  but  they  are  of  the  highest  importance  for  Biblical  studies; 
they  confirm  and  enlarge  tbe  Hebrew  records ;  they  settle  doubts,  and  reconcile  diffi- 
culties. The  human  mind  has  achieved  another  brilliant  victory.  Inscriptions  have 
heen  deciphered  to  which  no  clue  whatever  seemed  to  exist,  which  were  apparently  lost 
for  ever,  and  which  had  the  appearance  of  an  insolvable  mjrstery.  Their  charm  ha* 
heen  broken,  and— although  reluctantly  and  sparingly — they  have  yielded  the  treasures 
which  they  once  so  jealously  guarde4.  The  results,  however,  of  these  extraordinary 
researches  are  either  contained  in  voluminous,  thongh  mostly  excellent,  works,  or 
they  are  scattered  throughout  the  pages  of  learned  periodicals,  so  that  often  no  small 
difficulty  is  experienced  in  arranging  and  classifying  the  increasing  mass  of  detail. 
.We  thought,  therefore,  that  we  might  do  a  service  to  dur  readers,  and  enhance  the  use- 
fulness of  this  volume,  by  preparing  a  brief  outline  of  the  discoveries  hitherto  made, 
preceded  by  a  chronological  view  of  the  monumental  history  of  Assyria  and  Babylon. 
The  Biblical  allusions  to  these  ancient  empires  commence  with  the  tenth  chapter  of 
(Genesis,  and  they  are  iV«quent  throughout  the  Old  Testament  (compare  even  Gen.  ii.  14). 
A  comprehensive  sketch  of  their  entire  history,  to  which  we  might  later  be  able  to 
refer,  seemed,  therefore,  preferable  to  single  and  abrupt  remarks,  which  must  fail  to 
convey  to  the  reader  a  well-defined  view.  But  it  could  not  be  our  intention  to  write 
elaborate  treaties  on  these  subjects,  which  would  be  wholly  beyond  the  province  of  a 
Biblical  commentary,  and  most  abundant  details  may  be  found  in  the  works  which  we 
shall  later  mention.  The  foUowing  condensed  outlines  aro  intended  for  the  student 
who  is  desirous  to  see,  at  a  glance,  the  positive  results  hitherto  obtained,  and  to  n^ad, 
in  a  few  pages,  the  undisputed  facts,  disencumbered  of  the  numberiess  conjectures  often 
too  freely  hazarded.  Unadorned  brevity  was  our  object ;  we  were  content  to  furnish 
to  the  reader  the  materials  in  a  systematic  form,  and  to  enable  him  to  enlarge  or  to 
modify  them  himself,  as  new  results  arise ;  —  a  wide  scope  is  left  for  his  intellect 
to  combine  and  to  draw  conclusions,  and  for  his  imagination  to  conceive  the  wonden 
of  an  unrivalled  magnificence. 

§  1. 

THE  HISTOET  OP  BABYLON  PROM  THE  DECIPHERED  INSCRIPTIONS. 
The  astronomical  observations  which  Callisthenos  found  in  Babylon  and  sent  to 
Aristotle  date  back  to  1903  years  before  tbe  occupation  of  the  city  by  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  or  b.c.  2234. 

A.  Undisputbo  Names  of  Babylonian  Emos  of  thb  bablt  pbbiod 
(B.C.  2234—626). 

B.C. 

2280.  Urukh  was  the  first  great  and  general  builder  in  Chaldea;  for  his  name  appeals 
on  the  masonry  of  Mugeyer,  Wurka,  Niflar,  and  Senkereh. 
Iloi  is  not  unfrequently  associated  with  Urukh  in  the  inscriptions  of  the 
earliest  period. 

8Hurxi-KuAK,  the  termination  of  whose  name  is  peculiar  to  the  Scythio  or 
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B.a 

'  JEthidpian  kings  of  Sum,  appears  to  have  been  of  Elamite  descent;  Khak 
seems  to  be  identical  with  the  hak  or  hyc  of  the  Egyptian  shepherds,  and  the 
Khnkan  or  king  of  the  Turks.  His  name  has  been  deciphered  on  the  bricks 
of  Wurka, 

1950.  KoDtm-MAPULA  (that  is,  the  Ravaser  of  the  West),  perhaps  identical  with 
Chedorlaomer  (Genesis  xivA  which  name  may  correspond  with  **  Knddnr  el 
Ahmar,"  that  is,  Kuddur  the  Red,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Scythian  or 
Cushite  aborigines,  who  were  termed  **  the  Black."  His  name  occurs  on  brick 
legends  of  Mugeyer. 

1850.   IsMi-DAOOir,  **  a  Chaldean  king,  1 1 90  years  before  Semwackerib.** 

A  LONG  Liini  OF  KiHOS,  aboTc  25  in  number,  bnt  unknown  in  history,  has 
been  ascertained  from  the  ruins  on  the  Lower  Tigris  and  Euphrates.  The 
principal  names  are:^- 

Gur^toaT^'^^  {  ^^  ^^^™  nothing  but  the  names  are  known. 
1800.   PuRHA-PUBiTAS;  bricks  with  his  name  hare  been  found  in  Senkereh. 

DuRRi-GALAZu,  the  son  of  the  former,  repaired  the  famous  temple  of  Sin  or  the 
Moon  at  Ur  of  the  Chaldeans ;  and  built  the  great  city  of  Northern  Babylonia, 
now  represented  by  the  ruins  of  Akker-Kuf. 
1500.  Khammurabi,  built  a  palace  at  Kalwada,  near  Baghdad;  his  bricks  have  been 
discovered  in  Mugeyer  and  Senkereh;  a  vast  number  of  clay  tablets  were 
obtained  l>y  LofVns  at  Tel  Sifr.  A  stone  table  dating  fi-om  the  reign  of  this 
king,  is  one  of  the  earliest  relics  deposited  in  the  British  Museum. 
Sbamsd-Iluka'b  name  is  found  on  the  curious  enveloped  clay  tablets  of  the 

tombs  x)f  Tel  Sifr. 
Sm-SBADA,  the  repairer  of  the  great  palace  at  Wurka. 
ZuR-8iir,  founder  of  the  city  of  Abu  Shahran. 
RiM-Bnr;  a  stone  tablet  bearing  his  name  was  found  in  Mugeyer. 
Naram-sik,  mentioned  on  the  <;ylinder  of  Nebonidus  as  the  repairer  of  an  an- 
cient temple. — The  last  four  monarchs,  bearing  the  epithet  Sin,  were  especial 
devotees  of  the  Moon-god. 
11 5a   Mjerodach-aj>an-akhi,  defeated  the  Assyrian  king  Tiglath-Piltsar  I. 
800.   Babylon  was  invaded  by  Skamat-phul;  in 

I  774  by  Pbulukk  <Pul),  who  received  the  homage  of  the  Babylonians;  in 
720  by  Sar^on,  who  defeated  Mbrodach  Baladan;  and  in 
700  by  Sennacherib, — The  Babylonian  empire  was,  during  the  whole  of  this  period* 
at  least  since  about  1300,  alternately  free  from  Assyria,  and  dependent  on  it; 
but  seems  to  hitve  been  materially  weakened,  if  not  entirely  subjugated,  by 
jSennacherib;  till  Babylonia  was  conquered  by  the  Chaldeans  from  Kurdistan, 
and  11  new  Babylonian  empire  was  founded  under  Nabopolassar. 

B.    Chaldbak  Dtkastt  of  the  Kihos  op  Babtloit. 

625    Nabopolassar.    No  autographic  records  of  his  reign  are  extant,  though  his 
TO  604.    name  has  been  read  on  tablets  from  Wurka.    He  reigned  2 1  years. 

604    Nabo-kui>uki-uzur  (Nebuchadnezzar).    He  repaired  the  temple  of  the  Seven 

TO  Spheres  in  Birs-Nimroud,  originally  erected  by  Merodach-^adan-akhi  (about 
.  56U  1150).  The  inscriptions  enumerate  the  various  works  executed  by  him ;  de- 
tail his  western  conquests;  record  the  subjection  of  the  countries  on  the  Me- 
diterranean; they  contain  also  an  obscure  allu^on  to  his  temporary  insanity, 
but  there  is  no  mention  of  the  captivitv  of  the  Jews;  for,  the  Babylonians 
kept  no  annals,  as  the  Assyrians  did.  His  name  is  also  mentioned  on  tablets 
of  Wurka.    He  reigned  43  yearSb 

561.   Evil  Mbbodaoh  (or  Elvarodam). 

Bel-adin-ingar  (or  Bel-shum-ingar;  comp.  Samgar-nebo  of  Jerem.  xxxix.  S). 
He  probablv  never  sat  on  the  throne  of  Babylon;  he  had  onty  been  provincial 
governor  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  although  he  was  styled  king  of  Babylon  to  give 
a  colouring  to  his  son's  claim  to  the  throne. 

559.  Nbroal-shaR'Uzur  (Neriglissar;  see  Jerem.  xxxix.  3).  On  the  monuments, 
he  studiously  avoided  mentioning  Uie  name  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  whose  military 
chief  he  had  beeni   he  alluded  to  him  only  as  **a  former  king.**     He  had 

U 
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mairf  ed  KebuchadnenAr's  dmiffliter,  bat  fought  against  His  brotheiviii-law  Eiril 
Merodach. — A  Babylonian  cyunder  ( in  the  Library  of  Trinity  CoUege,  Cam- 
bridge, obtained  in  Babylon  by  Sir  John  Malcolm,  in  1808)  describ^  1.  the 
repairs  and  adornment  of  the  four  gates  of  Bit-Saygath^  which  is  the  general 
namd  of  the  mound  on  which  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Belos  was  built;  S.  cer- 
tain repairs  to  Bit^Zida  of  Borsippa;  3.  the  cleaning  out  of  the  beds  of 
certain  canals;  4.  a  general  repair  of  all  the  shrines  of  the  two  holy  places 
Bit-Saygath  and  Bit-Zida;  and  6.  repairs  of  the  great  palace  at  Babylon^  or 
the  Kasr, 

555.  NABONibus,  the  last  king  of  the  Babylonians.    He  bnilt  a  temple  to  the  Mooo 
at  Ur  of  the  Chaldees;  the  prayer  on  the  monuments  is  for 
Belsbab-bzbb  (Belsbassar),  his  eldest  son,  who  was  probably  co-re^nt  in  his 
father's  life-time.    The  name  of  Nabonidus  appears  also  on  the  bucks  of  the 
red  mound  of  Senkereh. 

538.  Babylon  was  taken  by  Cyros^  who  established  the  Persian  empire^ 

§  •. 
THE  HISTORY  OF  ASSYRIA  FROM  THE  DECIPHERED  INSCRIPTIONa 

A.  The  Uppbr  Dthastt  of  Asstriah  Kiiros 
(b.o.  1273 — 747,  or  a  period  of  526  years). 

The  Chaldean  empire  was  but  veir  gradually  subjugated,  and  AMyria  was^  down  to 
the  year  700  B.c.y  compeUed  to  send  armies  against  iU ' 

1250  (about).   DsROBTO. 

1200  M  DivANUKHA  (or  Diyannrish).  Under  the  early  Assyrian  kings,  histo- 
rical records  were  not  kept;  at  least,  snch  records  hs^  not  been  found  in  the 
excavations. 

1150.  TiOLATB-PiLBSAB  L  was  defeated  by  the  Chaldean  king  Merodaek-adan-akhif 
in  his  time.  Northern  Syria  and  Asia  Minor  were  peopled  by  Scythian  na- 
tions, whilst  Southern  Syria  was  depAdent  on  Egypt  (the  Caslukim  or  JTos- 
monians,  the  ancestors  of  the  Philistines,  being  the  dominant  tribe);  and  the 
Aramaeans  lived  in  the  valleys  of  the  Tieris  and  the  Euphrates.  The  cjrlinders 
found  at  Elalah  Shergat  commemorate  we  restoration  of  a  temple  which  had 
originally  been  built  641  years  before,  that  is,  neariy  1800  B.a  One  laige 
cylinder  of  Tiglath-Pilesar  L,  bearing  an  inscription  of  neatly  1000  linw, 
contains  almost  the  whole  of  that  king's  history* 

1130. .  Anakbab-bbth-hiba  (or  Shimishbel-Bithkira). 

1050.   Mabooblbxpad  (Mesessimordacus). 

1000.  Adbammblbor  L    His  name,  like  that  of  the  foUowmg  king,  his  son,  is  found 

in  nearly  every  inscription  from  the  north-west  palace  at  Nimrood. 
960.   Amaku-Mbbodach  (or  Shimish  Bar). 

930.  Assbub-vohab-bal  (or  AsBhur^kk-pai,  or  Sardamapahu  f),  the  son  of  the  pro* 
ceding  monarch,  the  builder  of  the  north-west  palace  at  Nimroud,  where  tout 
texts  of  his  annals  have  been  found;  he  conquered  Carchemish,  and  pro- 
ceeded into  Chaldea,  beyond  Babylon;   undertook  an  expedition  against 
Syria,  extended  his  march  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  went  northward  to 
.^urmenia  and  Asia  Minor. 
900.   SiLiMABiSH  (the  son  of  the  former;  also  read  Shalmanubar,  Temenbar,  or 
Divanubab),  fought  several  battles  against  Ben-Hadad,  who  was  dethroned 
like  his  sucessor  Mazaei;  he  received  rich  presents  from  Jchu^  the  son  (that  is,  a 
later  successor)  of  Omr%  king  of  Stunaria,    He  probably  founded  the  central 
palace  of  Nhnrond,  where  his  victories  are  recorded  on  the  famous  black 
obelisk,  and  upon  the  backs  of  the  bulls;  his  name  occurs  also  on  cylinders  in 
Kalah  Shergat;  his  conquests  appear  to  have  included  Bactria,  and  to  have 
extended  to  India*  He  resided  |Mutly  at  Nineveh,  partly  at  Kalah,  which  city 
he  greatly  embellished.    He  reigned  more  than  81  years. 
Abababazbs  {'Avafiapd^fiQ,  in  which  name  the  first  part  Aben-ra,  is  Hereuk9). 
869.   Shamas-adab.        }  Their  names  have  been  read  on  the  paveqient  dabs  of  the 
840.  Adbam MBLBOH  H. )  Upper  chambers  of  Nimroud. 


Ai^msH.!  ^^^  on  aslab  from  the  tunnel  of  Negoub. 
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600.  SHAMAS-PRtTL,  carried  on  wan  against  Asia  ^nor  and  Babylon;  li^  reigned 
bat  four  years. 

774.  Phclukh  (Pul\  Sept  Vat.  ^aXwxi  Greek  BoXoxoc;  comp.  2  Kings  xv.  19; 
1  Chron.  v.  26),  married  the  foreign  princess  Sammuramit  or  SemiramiSf  in- 
vaded Syria,  and  received  tribute  from  SamariOy  Edom,  and  PhUi»tia\ 
inarched  against  Menahemy  king  of  Israeli  and  undertook  a  campaign  against 
the  king  of  Damascus,  Mariah,  probably  the  son  of  Benhadad,  and  the  father 
of  Bexin;  Damascus  was  taken  (in  750),  and  an  enormous  tribute  exacted, 
a  part  of  which  was  20  talents  of  gold,  2300  talents  of  silver,  80OO  talents  of 
copper,  and  5000  talents  of  brass.  Phulukh  marched  to  Armenia,  and  then  to 
Babylon,  received  the  homage  of  the  Chaldeans^  and  sacrificed  in  the  cities  Of 
Babylon^  Bcrttppa,  and  Cudia,  to  the  respective  tntelar  deities  Be/,  Nebo  (on 
whose  statue  Pbulukh's  name  is  menuomMl),  and  NeroaL  He  enlarged  the 
central  palace  of  Nimroud.  His  wife  Semiramis  surrived  him;  and  she  is  said 
by  some  to  have  then  become  either  the  wife  or  the  mother  of  Nabonassar. 

B.    Thb  Lower  Dtnastt  (b.c.  747—625). 

747.  TiOTJkTH  PiLESAB  IT.,  probablj  a  usurper  who  dethroned  his  predecessor.  With 
him  commenced  the  Era  of  Nabonasaar  (Febr.  26,  747).    He  waged  numer- 
ous wars.    He  carried  away  the  tribe  of  NaphUvcdU  and  became  the  ally  of 
Ahaz  against  the  Syrians  ( 2  Kings  xvi.).  Among  his  tributaries  were,  MenO' 
hem^  king  of  Samaria;  Rezin  of   Damascus  (in  B.O.  739);  Hiram  of  Tyre; 
the  kings  of  Byblos,  of  Casias,  of  Carchemish,  Hamath,  and  a  queen  of  the 
Arabs,  who  seems  to  have  reigned  in  Idumea  or  Arabia  Petraoa.    He  died 
in  729. 
729    Saii.MAME8ER.    His  name  does  not  occur  on  the  monnments,  which  seem  to 
TO        have  been  mutilated  by  his  successor  Sargon,  who  usurped  the  throne.    He 
721.       besieged  Samaria  unsuccessfully,  in  724 — 723. 

721  Sabqom  (Isai.  xx.)  took  Samaria  in  721 ;  the  inhabitants  (the  Ten  Tribes)  were 
TO  carried  to  Halah,  Habor,  and  the  cities  of  the  Modes.  The  annals  of  the  first 
708»  fifteen  years  of  his  reign  are  described  with  great  detail  in  the  palace  of 
Khorsabad,  which  was  his  chief  residence.  He  waged  war  with  iferodach 
Baiadan,  king  of  Babylon;  with  Susiana,  Armenia,  and  Media;  with  Car' 
chemishy  Hamath^  and  Damascvs\  with  Ashdod,  Jabneh,  Gaza,  and  with 
African  tribes;  he  received  tribute  from  the  Pharaoh  of  Egypt,  the  queen  of 
the  Arabs,  and  the  chief  of  Sheba;  he  made  also  an  expedition  to  Cypnu, 
where  his  memorial  tablet,  now  in  the  Museum  of  Berlin,  has  been  dis- 
covered; and  carried  off  more  than  27,000  Israelites  into  captivity  to  Assvria, 
replacing  them  by  Babylonian  colonists.  He  built  the  greater  part  of  the 
peaces  at  Nimroud. 
703  His  son,  Sehkacherib,  or  Sanherib,  founded  the  magnificent  palace  at  Kou- 
TO  yunjik.  His  history  is  known  from  the  ruins  of  this  edifice,  and  is  engraven 
680.  on  the  famous  cylinders  of  Col.  Taylor  and  Bellino,  and  on  the  great  bulls  at 
the  centre  portal  and  at  the  fas9ade.  He  first  subdued  Marodach  Baladaii, 
who  had  recovered  Babylon,  took  all  the  Chaldean  towns,  and  made  Belib 
governor;  attacked  the  Hagarenes  and  Nabathaeans,  and  then  Median  and 
Other  northern  tribes.  In  the  third  year  of  his  reign,  he  crossed  the  Euphrates; 
attacked  the  Syrians  (Hittites);  defeated  the  kings  of  Tyre,  and  Sidon  {Luliya^ 
or  Elvdaus  of  Josephus);  the  country  of  tlie  latter  was  reduced,  and  received 
another  king;  Sennacherib  took  many  other  towns  at  the  sea-coast;  and,  af^er 
some  resistance,  AscaUm  also  surrendered.  The  chief  priests  and  the  people  of 
Ekron  had  dethroned  their  king  Padiya,  who  was  dependent  on  Assyria,  and 
had  delivered  him  up  to  Hezekiah,  king  ofJudah,  The  kin^  of  Egypt,  Tir- 
hakah,  sent  to  Judea  an  army,  mostly  belonging  to  the  kmg  of  Ethiopia^ 
Sennacherib  totally  defeated  the  Egyptians ;  Padiya  was  restored  to  his  throne; 
Sennacherib  took  46  cities  and  fortresses,  gave  them  to  the  kings  of  Ascalon^ 
Ekron,  and  Gaza,  and  carried  away  their  spoil.  Hezekiah  was  shut  up  in 
Jerusalem;  a  tribute,  "in  addition  to  the  former  one,"  was  imposed;  the 
treasure  of  Hezekiah  in  Jerusalem  was  taken  (30  talents  of  gold,  800  talents 
of  silver);  his  sons  and  daughters,  his  male  and  female  servants,  **and  the 
whole  population,  fixed  and  nomade,  which  dwelt  around  Jerusalem,"  were 
also  carried  away.  He  undertook  another  expedition  against  Merodach,  and 
made  his  son  ruler  over  Babylon;  crossed  the  Tigris  with  boats  constructed'* 
with  the  aid  of  shipmen  of  Tyre  and  Sidon;  and  returned  home  with  rich 
■poils^  which  he  mostly  employed  for  the  erection  of  temples  and  paJaicee 
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•t  Nineyeh.  After  a  long  reign,  he  was  murdered  by  hu  sons.  The  mona^ 
ments  do  not  allude  to  the  revolt  and  subseqaent  ind^wndenoe  of  Medm 
{HerotL^  i  95,  et  »eq.), 

.630.  Esar-Haddom,  his  son,  waged  war  against  Phosnieia,  Syria,  Asia  Kinor,  Ar- 
menia, Media,  Sosiana,  and  Babylonia;  sent  a  queen  to  mle  orer  the  Arabs 
of  Edom;  undertook  an  expedition  into  Africa,  and  was,  therefore,  called 
the  **  Conqueror  of  Egypt  and  Rthiopia.**  He  obtained  the  aid  of  Matmsteh, 
king  of  Judah,  and  of  the  kings  of  Syria,  for  the  construction  of  the  palace 
at  Stntak^  ruins  of  which  are  still  extant  in  the  west  comer  of  tho  mound  of 
Nimroud. 

660.  His  son,  Abshur-bani-bai.  (Sardanapalns  HL),  undertook  a  campaign  agaamt 
the  people  of  Sutiana  and  Elam ;  and  added,  at  Kouynnjik,  a  second  palace 
to  that  of  Sennacherib,  in  which  the  important  clay  tableu  fbrming  the  Boyal 
Library  were  deposited. 

630.   AssHUR-BBiD-iLDT,  was,  probably,  the  last  Assjrrian  king;  for,  in 

625,  Cjfoxares,  king  of  Media,  and  NabopoiasMr,  king  of  Babylon,  destroyed  Hi* 
neveh  (comp.  Htrod^  L  103, 106). 

.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  the  greatest  uncertainty  still  prevails  in  many  parts 
of  the  monnmental  history  of  Assyria  and  Babylon;  the  decipherers  disagree  not  only 
with  each  other,  but  with  the  monuments  themselves;  thus,  **  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson 
stated  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  introduction  of  the  name  of  Menahem  fur  the  king  of 
Samaria,  in  the  mscription  of  Tiglath  Filesar,  was  an  error**;  and  that  **  the  name  of 
Pekah  should  have  been  used  instead  of  Menahem,  in  the  cuneiform  list  of  the  kings 
of  Syna.**  It  is,  therefore,  a  boldness  only  excusable  by  the  honest  zeal  of  ctiticisni, 
to  propose,  on  so  unmttled  grounds,  chronological  theories  which  would  reqoire  **  rec- 
tification of  the  Scriptural  numbers  referring  to  the  reigns  of  the  kings  of  Jndah**! 
The  inscriptions  are  far  from  being  read  with  certainty  in  every  detail;  it  is,  therefore, 
at  least  premature  to  use  them  as  independent  historical  witnesses  against  the  Hebrew 
records,  from  which  they  receive  a  not  mconsiderable  part  of  their  light.  But  thef 
have  certainly  yielded  sufficient  results  to  supersede,  at  once  and  completdj,  a  ho6t  df 
those  artificial  conjectures,  which  have  hitherto  made  the  exact  study  of  As^rriaa 
history  a  bewildering  task ;  a  fiew  incoherent  names  of  Berosus  and  Abjrdenm  have 
been  used  as  a  basis  for  endless  combinations;  ingenuity  has  reared  aerial  systems,  and 
sagacity  has  framed  specious  theories;  critics  called  in  the  aid  of  tranapodtions,  of 
omissions,  and  interpolations;  names  and  numbers  were  fredy  used  as  rough  materiab 
to  be  shaped  at  pleasure,  and  to  be  employed  in  whatever  place  a  preconceived  theory 
plight  require;  imagination  took  its  highest  flight;  few  met  with  contradiction,  bat 
nobody  found  assent;  and  the  framers  themselves  were  generally  the  most  oonscioBsof 
the  precarious  nature  of  their  invented  systems.  The  darknesa  which  alooe  could 
engender  and  shield  such  unwieldy  phantoms,  is  now  greatly  dispelled;  and  though  we 
are  far  from  a  meridian  brightness,  the  rising  da\vn  has  illuxnlned  at  least  tbe  toweriag 
heights,  and  the  more  prominent  peaks. 

§3. 
EDIFICES  AND  RELICS  EXCAVATED   NEAR  THE  EUPHRATES  AHB 

T1GRI& 
I.    From  thb  Chaldeab  Pebiod  (b.c.S200 — 1300) 
(Or,  to  the  institution  of  a  Shemitic  Empire  on  the  Tigrisji 
The  primitive  capitals  of  Southern  Chaldea  were:^ 
1.  MaoBYER  (or  Umoueibr)  is  perhaps  one  of  the  earliest  Babylonian  cities,  and  \im 
therefore,  though  erroneously,  been  identified  with  Ur  of  the  Ckaldeet  ( Gen.  xi.  3 1 ).    \x'm 
situated  in  the  vicini^  of  the  marshes,  formed  near  the  confluence  of  the  Euphrates  wi^ 
the  Shat-el-Hie  and  Shat-el-Kahr;  and,  therefore,  during  high  inundations  completely 
surrounded  by  water.    The  ruins  have  an  oval  form,  measnnng  about  half  a  mile  from 
north  to  south.    Mugeyer  signifies  **  the  place  of  bitumen,**  because  it  contains  a  beaa- 
tiful  temnle,  built  of  hirge  bricks,  and  partly  cemented  with  that  substance,  70  feet 
high,  and,  except  the  south-east  side,  still  in  good  preservation.    It  consists  of  two 
massive  stories,  each  gradually  sloping  inwards;  and  the  lower  one  supported  bj  Uuck 
buttresses,  and  perhaps  erected  by  two  different  raonarchs.    It  has  the  form  of  a  pa- 
rallelosrram,  the  two  sides  of  which  measure  198  and  133  feet.     The  exterior  of  the 
edifice  is  faced  with  red  kiln-baked  bricks,  whilst  the  interior  is  built  of  burnt  or  sub- 
dried  bricks.    Excavations  were  mstituted  at  Mugeyer,  m  1854^  by  Mr.  T^leg 
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discovered,  at  the  corners  af  the  building,  the  commemoratiye  cylinders  with  perfect 
•inscriptions,  bearing  the  names  of  kings  from  Urukh.  b.c.  2230,  to  Nabonidus,  B.a  540. 
Tlie  temple  was  dedicated  to  the  Moon  (^m,  whence  the  Greeks  called  this  region 
Jfesene,  and  the  Arabs  Camarma);  and  the  name  Hor  is  supposed  to  have  been  read  on 
cirlinders.  Besides  the  temple,  traces  of  a  bouse  or  small  oratory  have  been  found, 
cliieflj  remarliable  for  two  regularly  constructed  semidrcnlar  archet,  running  through 
the  entire  thickness  of  the  widls.  The  rest  of  the  ruins  contain  a  oemeteiy  of  the  pri- 
mitiye  ages  (see  Joum.  B.  As.  Soc,  j^y,  260;  RiUer,  Erdkonde,  zi.  991 — 994;  Lofhu^ 
Travels  and  Besearches  in  Chaldea  and  Snsiana,  pp.  126 — 134). 

2.  WuBKA  or  Warka  (in  31°  19'  N.,  and  45°  40'  R,  north-\ivest  of  Mugeyer),  Tike^ 
wise  of  very  ancient  origin,  was  a  principal  town  of  the  surrounding  country;  it  is 
most  probably  identical  with  Erec\  mentioned  in  the  great  ethnographic  Ust  im- 
mediately after  Babel  (Gen.  x.  10;  see  p.  258);  and  as  it  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns,  so 
it  maintained  its  power  for  five  centuries  after  the  fall  of  Babylon,  during  the  dominion 
of  the  Persians  and  of  the  Panhians.  Often  inundated  by  the  Euphrates,  and 
situated  near  the  marshes  of  southern  Chaldea,  Wurka  presents  a  scene  of  utter  deso- 
lation. The  ruins  form  an  irregular  circle,  nearly  six  niiles  in  circumference,  divided 
Into  two  unequal  parts  by  a  wide  channel,  and  rising  to  the  height  of  20  to  50  feet; 
the  subnrbs  occupied  about  three  miles  more.  The  edifice  in  the  centre  (called 
BvTwariya,  or  **  reed -mats")  is  a  tower  200  feet  sauare,  furnished  with  massive 
buttresses,  19  feet  high,  with  stamped  and  written  inscnptions,  and  built  in  a  primitive 
style;  the  bricks  bear  the  name  of  King  Urukh  (b.c.  2230),  and  record  the  dedication 
of  the  edifice  to  Sin,  or  the  Moon.  There  is  a  brick  superstructure  with  the  name 
of  Sin-shada  (B.a  1500).  The  dedicatory  cylinders  have  not  been  found;  but  a 
^reat  amount  of  vitrified  and  inscribed  bricks,  pottery,  scoria,  and  glass.  More 
miportant  for  the  history  of  architecture  is  the  structure  called  Wuawtu,  in  the  north 
of  the  former;  246  feet  long  by  174  feet  wide;  the  facade  contains  groups  of  seven  rude 
half  coiumns,  repeated  seven  timet*,  surmounted  by  a  larger  and  smaller  crescent.  The 
style  has  every  indication  of  antiquity.  The  excavations  directed  by  Loftus,  brought 
to  lij^bt  the  walls  of  seven  cbambere,  the  largest  measuring  75  feet  by  30  feet.  But  no 
sculptures  have  been  found,  except  a  fragment  of  coarse  coliminar  baisalt,  representing 
•  warrior  striking  a  prostrate  foe.  The  bricks  are  marked  with  a  triangular  stamp, 
and  some  bear  an  inscription  of  thirteen  lines  in  minute  cuneiform  characters,  supposed 
to  bespeak  a  less  remote  origin.  Both  buildings  served,  perhaps,  as  tombs;  for  Wurka 
was  long  the  chief  necropolis  of  Chaldea. --JBut  these  are  far  from  being  the  only 
remains  of  the  place;  for,  besides  curious  cones,  forming  a  wall,  and  arranged  in 
various  tasteful  and  ornamental  patterns,  and  besides  large  vases  and  much  pottery, 
^  Wurka  contains  a  complete  mine  hr  extraordinary  and  unheard-of  modes  of  decoration 
of  architecture."  One  building  of  the  Parthian  period  is  especially  remarkable  for  its 
elaborate  ornamentation;  and  several  conical  mounds,  botn  within  and  without  the 
walls,  are  extremely  imposing.  An  almost  indescribable  number  of  coffins,  of  very  various 
forms  and  designs,  arranged  in  huge  piles  for  many  miles,  contain  the  mortal  remains 
of  the  nation  for  several  millenniums.  Three  of  the  glazed  earthen  coffins  have  been 
safely  brought  to  England  by  the  care  of  Mr.  Loftus.  Ornaments  of  silver  and  gold 
are  frequently  ^nnd  in  the  tombs,  chiefly  rings,  bracelets,  necklaces,  and  ear-rings; 
many  other  objects  are  abundantly  discovered  in  this  dreary  regijn,  as  lamps, 
coins,  jars  and  lug^  (for  the  dead  were  provided  with  food  for  their  journey);  frag- 
ments of  a  shell  (tridacna  squamosa),  with  the  heads  of  two  horses  engraven  upon  it, 
in  a  style  very  similar  to  that  of  a  shell  found  in  an  Etruscan  tomb;  and  many  smaU 
terra- cotta  figures,  no  doubt  representing  household  divinities,  both  male  and  female^ 
some  of  which  are  painted,  and  some  ^r  the  characteristics  of  Greek  art.  Tablets 
of  baked  clay,  with  the  names  of  Nabopolassar,  Nabokodrossor,  Nabonidus,  Cyrus,  and 
Cambyses,  appear  to  have  served  a  purpose  similar  to  our  bank-notes,  for  they  seem  to 
have  been  a  substitute  for  currency,  or  orders  upon  the  Babylonian  treasury  for  payment  & 
and  other  tablets,  covered  with  beautiful  engravings,  chicly  connected  with  Chaldean 
Worship,  are  of  peculiar  interest,  since  they  date  from  the  time  of  Seleucus  and 
Antiochns  the  Great,  and  prove  that  cuneiform  writing  was  used  till  so  late  a  period 
as  B.C.  200.  Not  less  interesting  is  the  discovery  of  a  tomb-stone  with  a  Himyaritic 
inscription,  which  dialect  was,  in  early  epochs,  spoken  in  southern  Arabia,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  be  of  Ethiopian  derivation,  thus  offering  another  witness  of  the  connection 
between  the  Hamites  and  Chaldea  (see  Lo/tua,  Chaldea  and  Susiana,  pp.  159—239. 
This  explorer  is  certain  that  further  excavations  made  at  Wtu-ka  will  yield  results  most* 
important  and  most  abundant). 

3.  NiPUR  or  NiFFER,  about  fifty  miles  south-east  of  HiUah  (32^^  lat),  at  the  Shat- 
el-Nil,  between  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris^,  has  been  identified  both  with  Calneh  ta\^ 
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wteh  Acead  (k.  10)t  bat  the  former  conJeetQre  has  been  abandoned  by  thoie  wlu>  flxit 
propooed  it;  wbilM  the  latter  Means  still  too  little  substantiated  to  be  adopted  in  pre- 
ference to  the  verj  plausible  identit/  of  Accad  and  Akori  Nimrond  (Akker-Kul^ 
pp.  258,  259,  298).  The  ruins  stand  on  the  edge  of  a  niarnh,  and  are  freqnentlj,  darinj^ 
high  floods  of  the  Euphrates,  covered  by  the  water.  The  mound  consists  of  two  parts 
divided  by  a  deep  gulley,  about  120  feet  wide,  probably  the  dry  bed  of  a  canal;  in 
the  centre  of  the  eastern  portion,  are  the  remains  of  a  brick  tower,  rising  serentr  feet 
above  the  plain;  the  bricks  bear  the  name  of  a  king,  and  of  a  city  which  BawHnson 
reads  Tel  Anu^  identifying  it  with  the  Telani  of  ^phen  of  Byaantinm,  the  native 
place  of  the  earliest  Assyrian  kings.  The  western  division  is  strewed  with  fragments 
of  pottery;  traces  of  the  external  wall  of  the  ancient  city  have  also  been  discovered 
in  a  low  continuous  mound.  But  the  outlines  of  these  ruins,  crossed  as  they  are  by 
numerous  deep  ravines,  are  broken,  and  present  the  appearance  of  the  remains  oF 
different  buildings.  Boats,  coarse  jars  or  um^  with  the  remains  of  men  and  animal^ 
very  numerous  glazed  coffins,  containing,  however,  no  metal  ornaments  whatever,  and 
bowls  covered  with  ancient  Hebrew  characters,  have  been  dug  up  from  the  ruins. 
All  those  relics,  however,  are  of  a  comparatively  modem  date,  whilst  the  mins  of  the 
ancient  town  lie  buried  beneath  them  (Compare  Layard^  Kineveh  and  Babylon,  p.  550, 
551,  556—562;  Bawliiuon^  Outlines  of  Assyiian  History,  p.  16;  Lq/hu,  ChaltLand 
bus.,  p.  100). 

4.  Sehkbrbh  (or  Sikkara,  or  Sinkara)  was  first  visited  by  Dr.  Boas  and  R  Fraser, 
in  1834;  but  explored,  and  more  fully  described,  by  Loftus,  about  twenty  years  later. 
It  is  situated  about  fifteen  miles  south-east  of  Wurka,  and,  therefore,  between  the  , 
latter  place  and  Mugeyer;  or  between  the  Euphrates  on  the  west,  and  the  marahes  of 
the  Shat-el-  Kahr  on  the  east  The  ruins  are  about  four  and  a  half  miles  in  drcumfereooet  ' 
the  central  mound  is  seventy  feet  high;  many  lower  mounds  surround  it  on  almost  all 
sides,  all  belonging  to  one  period,  and  not  covered  with  coins,  glass,  or  glased  pouenr. 
The  central  mound  has  an  oval  form;  its  summit  is  crowned  by  an  edifice  of  the  same 
shape,  320  feet  by  220  feet  in  diameter;  the  bricks  of  the  wall  which  enclose  it,  bear 
an  inscription  of  Nebuchadnezzar;  and  the  dedicatory  cylinders  state,  that  this 
monarch  restored  the  old  temple  of  the  Sun,  without,  however,  having  been  able  to 
find  the  ancient  idoL  The  original  building  had,  perhaps,  been  erwted  by  King 
Urukh,  the  founder  of  Wurka  and  Niffer,  as  the  bricks  of  some  tombs  allow  ns  to 
infer.  A  King  Puma-Puriyas,  believed  to  have  reigned  b.c.  1800,  appears  on  some 
bricks;  further,  the  name  of  the  last  Babylonian  king,  Nabonidns,  is  inscribed  on  a 
part  of  the  red  mound  (EI  Heimer),  about  four  hundred  paces  north-east  of  the  great 
central  ruin;  consisting  of  large  half-baked  retl  bricks,  the  oul}  relief  of  the  moii« 
otonous gloom  of  the  spot;  and  the  structure  which  seems  originally  to  have  ocegpied 
the  same  place,  was  built  by  the  Chaldean  king,  Khammurabi  (about  b.c  1500).  The 
latest  record  of  Senkereh  is  a  small  clay  tablet,  bearing  the  name  of  Cambyaosu  After 
this  time  the  town  seems  to  have  lost  its  significance,  if  not  iu  existence,  and  was 
totally  ech'pscd  by  the  greater  fame  and  importance  of  Wurka.  Senkereh  aJao  was  % 
burial  town,  and  the  excavations  have  yielded  in  abundance  the  objects  generally 
found  iu  Chaldean  cemeteries,  such  as  clay  tablets  with  cuneiform  inscriptiofis,  coo* 
taining  the  fitmily  records  c^  the  deceased,  and  frequently  presenting  a  bornt  appear- 
ance; jars  and  vases,  rin^s  and  trinkets  of  every  kind;  but  also  a  table  of  aonana, 
allowing  us  an  insight  into  the  arithmetical  calculations  of  the  Chaldeans;  fortbcr 
tablets  of  baked  ch&y,  representing  the  every -day  life,  the  costume,  occupation,  and 
worship  of  the  people;  for  instance,  boxing,  playing  music,  and  killing  (be  Ikn 
(See  Lojhu,  Chaid.  and  Sus.,  p.  240—262;  BUter,  Erdkunde,  zL964). 

u.    From  thx  Abstbiax  Pbkiod  (B.a  1300— 625)w 

1.  Kalao  Shbroat  (or  Kalaat-nl-Shirgath,  **  the  earthen  castle"),  about  19  geo- 
graphical miles  south  of  Mosul,  near  the  moutli  of  the  Lesser  Zab,  on  the  weeterfi 
banks  of  the  Tigris,  which  flows  by  the  ruins  with  marvellous  swiftness,  was  the  ear* 
licst  northern  capital,  built  by  the  founder  of  the  central  palace  of  Nimrond,  the  son  of 
Sardanapalus.  No  sculptured  walls  have  yet  been  discovered.  But  three  terra-oottn 
cylinders  record  the  history  of  Tiglatli  Pilesar  I.  (b.c.  1150).  There  have  farther  been 
found  many  sepulchral  urns,  especially  alone  the  fa9ade  at  the  river^s  side,  earthen* 
ware,  glazed  terra-cottas,  relics  of  every  kind,  cemented  with  bitumen,  and,  in  maoy 
j^ases,  inscribed ;  and  jointed  vases,  though  the  colour  is  less  perfectly  preserved  than  aa 
many  other  places.  The  palace  was,  according  to  the  Babylonian  cuaton^  erected  qi^ 
an  artificial  mound  (in  this  instance,  of  red-brown  sand-stone),  although  the  country 
around  offbrs  many  natural  elevations.  The  mound,  forming  an  irregular  triangle,  |t 
upwards  of  iOl^t  high,  and  not  less  than  4,685  yarcte  in  circumference,  and  bi^n^s. 
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therefore,  to  tlie  moet  eolosial  remeliM  of  BabyloniftB  and  Amyritat  atttlqnity.  There 
are  still  tracee  of  (bar  round  towers  of  burnt  bricks,  probably  erected  for  hydraulic 
porposes,  as  wells  or  pumps,  commanicating  with  the  Tigris. 

^  Ehofmabad,  about  thirteen  miles  north-east  of  Mosul,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
little  river  Khauser,  is  a  small  village,  distinguished  by  the  insalubrity  of  its  neigh- 
bourhood, as  the  many  streams  ihere  uniting  form  marshes,  and  thus  cause  dangerous 
fevers  during  the  summer-months;  for  which  reason  the  natives  explain  the  name  to 
mean  **  dweUinff  of  the  sick."  Here  stood  once  the  proud  capital  of  King  Sargon 
(B.a  7S1),  which  was,  therefore,  called  Sarghun,  at  least  till  the  seventh  century  of  the 
present  era.  The  double  mound  has,  from  north-west  to  south-east,  a  length  of  975 
feet,  and  is  between  40  and  50  feet  high.  Near  the  northern  angle  is  a  wall,  probably 
of  ancient  date,  pierced  with  seven  holes.  The  walls  of  the  enclosure,  which  was  fur- 
nished with  towers,  apparently  eight  in  number,  formed  nearly  a  perfect  square,  each  side 
of  which  measured  about  5,500  feet,  was  46  feet  thick,  and  was  covered  with  a  coating 
of  calcareous  stone.  The  excavations  here  instituted  bv  Botta  in  1843,  and  by  PUce 
in  1852,  have  made  us  fully  acquainted  with  the  general  plan  of  the  principal  structure. 
The  great  entrance  at  the  centre  of  the  fa9ade  consists,  at  each  side,  of  three  gigantic 
figures,  uniting  the  head  of  a  man,  the  body  of  a  bull,  and  the  wings  of  a  bird,  each 
forming  a  single  block  of  fdabaster;  that  entrance  leads  to  another  platform,  and  to  a 
large  court,  340  feet  by  157;  here  occur  the  same  figures;  and  between  them  is  a  huge 
human  figure,  supposed  to  be  the  Assyrian  Hercules  (or,  perhaps,  Nimrod),  and  repre- 
sented as  strangling  widi  his  left  hand  a  young  Hon  which  he  presses  against  his  chest, 
-whilst  he  holds  in  bis  right  hand  a  weapon  common  among  many  primitive  nations, 
and  known  under  the  name  of  bamerengi  in  the  recess  of  the  fa9ade  is  another  large 
figure,  supposed  to  be  the  Hus  of  the  Phoenicians,  with  four  wings,  two  upraised  and 
two  depressed;  hoMine  in  his  right  hand  a  pine-eone,  and  in  his  left  a  oasket;  and 
wearing  an  egg-shaped  cap,  terminating  in  a  little  flower,  and  ornamented  at  the  base 
-with  fimr  bulli*  horns:  the  retnatning  part  of  the  wall  contains  representations  of  the 
Jdag  dressed  in  very  rich  garments;  of  eunneh  officers;  and  of  the  preparations  neeessaiy 
lor  the  building  of  a  road  or  port.  Then  follows  a  passage  paved  with  slabs  of  gvpsum  $ 
the  waUs  pourtray,  in  several  rows,  a  procession  of  tribute-bearers,  headed  by  the  chief 
or  Tartan,  who  is  distinguished  br  a  double  wand  which  he  carries;  and  followed  by 
«uuiy  peesoBS,  holding  m  their  hands  either  the  model  of  a  city,  or  valuable  articles 
of  manufacture  and  c^  vegetable  produce,  or  bags  with  gold;  or  leading  horses,  or 
camels  with  one  hump  of  the  Aralmm  treed.  The  passage  leads  into,  a  court,  156  feet 
equare,  supposed  to  have  been  used  for  royal  receptions,  and  paved  with  square  kiln- 
baked  bricks, stamped  with  a  cuneiform  inscription;  the  facade, besides  exhibiting  some 
of  the  figures  be£m  noticed,  is  ornamented  with  those  of  a  priest.  Wearing  a  wreath, 
and  holding  in  his  left  hand  the  branch  of  a  tree,  terminating  in  three  pomegranatesi 
and  of  a  winged  man  baring  the  head  of  an  eagle,  and  wearing  the  short  tunic  with- 
out the  long  outer  garment:  many  slabs  with  familiar  groups  were  found  lying  on  the 
wound:  and  near  the  threshold  were  secret  cavities,  containing  long  inscriptions  and 
nightful  images  of  baked  clay,  with  lynx  head  and  human  body,  or  human  bead  and 
hoiCs  body^  conjectured  by  some  to  be  the  Teraphim  of  the  feble.  A  door,  at  the 
western  side  of  the  court,  brings  us  into  the  interior  of  the  palace;  the  chamber  which 
we  first  enter  shows  that  a  coimagration  destroyed  all  the  upper  part  of  the  slabs;  the 
remains  of  eight  figures  only  are  left;  but  on  the  north-west  comer  is  a  group  of  fifteen 
persons,  five  of  which  are  manacled  prisoners;  one  is  represented  in  the  act  of  being 
flayed  alive,  whilst  on  another  slab  we  see  the  king  himself  putting  out  the  eyes  of  a 
captive  with  his  spear,  and  holding  two  other  prisoners  b^  a  cord  proceeding  from  rings 
that  had  been  inserted  into  their  lower  lips!  The  various  other  apartments  of  thia 
magnificent  building  contain  many  more  sculptural  representations,  among  which  we 
may  mention  a  beautiful  pleasure-bouse  (or  kiosk),  the  roof  supported  by  columns  re- 
sembling those  of  the  Ionic  order,  surrounded  by  fruit-trees,  with  an  adtar  in  an  ad- 
joining liilly  grove;  hunting-scenes,  sculptured  on  black  stone  with  much  truth  and 
spirit;  shooting  at  targets;  symbolic  trees;  highly  ornamented  sieges  with  battering 
rams,  and  many  infcriptions  on  the  walls  of  the  besieged  city;  an  attack  upon  enemies; 
several  assaults  on  fortified  cities,  with  impalement  of  prisoners;  burning  of  besieged 
towns,  pnrauH  of  the  conquered,  and  other  hicidents  of  military  expeditions;  a  secred 
edifice  with  gabled  roof;  inscribed  altars  or  tripods,  and  bricks  ornamented  with  figures  ' 
and  designs  in  colour;  feasting  scenes,  and  chariots.— The  palace  suffered  a  conflagra- 
tion, probably  from  the  burning  of  the  wooden  roof,  so  that  the  whole  interior  of  the 
ehambers  is  calcined,  while  the  outside  walls  are  untouched.  Many  of  the  sculptures 
of  Khorsabftd  wew  (Acalned  by  Botta  for  the  French  government,  and  now  adorn  the 
m\a  of.th*  UfWft^  b^oBginf  to  the  most  Yaltthble  rehcs  of  4ha^prccio^s  eelleetion  of 
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antiquities.— The  British  Miisetim  pofsesses  bnt  few  objects  from  Kborsabad ;  and  the^ 
are  mostly  dae  to  the  euer^  of  Mr.  Hector,  an  Ruglish  merchant  of  Baghdad,  who 
succeeded  in  excavating  and  transmitting  to  England  several  figures,  3  feet  and  9  fe«t 
high,  representing  the  king,  high  functionaries,  priests,  and  tribute-bearers;  furtlier, 
two  coloKsal  horses*  heads,  richly  caparisoned  in  highly-decorated  hcad-trappings;  a 
-colossal  haroan  head  with  a  turban;  various  other  portraits,  and  many  fragmentary 
pieces  with  inscriptions.  The  last  sculptures  from  Khorsabad  secured  for  this  country 
are  those  which  Bawlinson  forwarded,  consisting  in  two  human-headed  and  winged 
bulls,  15  feet  high;  colossal  figures  of  a  winged  man  or  divinity,  in  high  relief;  and  a 
frieze  in  basalt,  representing  a  shooting-xoene  (see  the  large  work  of  Botta;  Lajfordj 
Nin.  and  Baby  1.,  pp.  130 — 132,148;  Faux,  Nineveh  and  Fersepolis,  pp.  191— 305; 
Bonomi,  Nineveh  and  it»  Palaces,  pp.  130 — ^218;  compare,  also,  Bitter,  £rdknnde,  xi.« 
pp.  221—247). 

3.  NiMBOUD,  on  the  Tigris,  seventeen  miles  south  of  Mosul,  mostly  built  by  Sargon« 
l>ut  comprising,  in  its  various  parts,  a  very  protracted  period,  forms  a  parallelogram 
about  1,800  feet  in  length,  and  900  in  breadth,  with  a  high  cone  at  the  north-west 
angle,  called  the  pyramid;  and  was  opened  by  Layard,  in  1845  to  1847.  It  consists  of 
several  parts  or  buildings. 

▲.  In  the  south-west  comer  were  found  panelled  walls  with  inscriptions,  indicating 
that  the  edifice  had  been  destroyed  by  fire.  The  palace  was  founded  by  Esar-haddon* 
whose  name  is  inscribed  on  the  human-headed  lions  and  bulls  at  the  entrance.  It  is 
ornamented  witli  sculptures  taken  from  previously  existing  buildings.  Sereral  inscrip- 
tions have  been  found,  but  few  are  entire;  they  contain  the  records  of  Pnl  and  Tiglatb- 
Pilesar,  and  the  name  of  Menahem,  king  of  Israel  The  building  gives  manifest 
evidence  of  a  change  of  tastes  and  habits;  the  costumes  are  diflerent;  tlM  old  religioas 
emblems  disappear;  fire-worship  seems  substituted  instead  of  the  purer  fonns  of 
Sabsaanism* 

B.  In  the  north'^west  comer  was  a  palace,  perhaps  built,  about  b.c.  900,  by  Sardana^ 
palus  or  Asshnr-akh-pal,  upon  the  fragments  of  a  former  edifice;  the  ruins  contained 
an  entire  slab  with  a  winged  figure  in  bas-relief,  but  baring  the  body  of  a  lion  instead 
of  that  of  a  bull;  a  colossal  human  head  (with  a  nmnd  homed  cap  instead  of  the  8<|uare 
one  occurring  in  later  figures),  and  a  second  human-he«4ed  lion,  the  two  forming  a 
portal  into  %h»  grand  hall  (154  feet  in  length,  and  35  in  Ueadth);  panels  of  aJabatter 
slabs,  with  elaborate  has  relief  and  inscriptions.  Five  and  twenty  halls  and  chambers 
were  explored  in  a  few  months,  and  very  nunferous  inscriptions  were  discovered.  la 
the  year  1849,  many  new  chambeis  were  found,  but  without  sculptured  slabs;  they 
contained  phites,  bowls,  cups,  large  copper  cauldrons;  a  throne  of  ivory  and  precicws 
wood,  enclosed  witli  plates  of  copper;  elephants'  tusks,  glass  bowls,  and  man/  onia- 
menu;  a  glass  vase,  and  two  of  alabaster,  with  the  name  of  Sargon. 

c.  The  Upper  Chambers  form  a  small  edifice  added  to  the  north-west  palace,  and 
founded  by  Siuimas-Phul  (b.c.  800).  Two  inscribed  slabs  with  a  list  of  royal  names 
have  treen  excavated,  besides  a  number  of  small  cups  of  peculiar  shape. 

D.  The  Ptframid  is  the  remains  of  an  enormous  square  tower,  at  least  200  feet  high; 
fai  the  interior  there  is  a  vaulted  gallery,  100  feet  long,  which  is  at  present  quite  empty. 
It  was  probably  a  place  of  royal  sepulture.  The  building  covered  by  this  mound  is, 
perhaps,  the  tomb  of  Sardanapalus,  whose  annals  are,  in  some  detail,  engraven  on  the 
walls. 

B.  At  the  northern  extremity  were  two  small  temples,  the  one  adjoining  the  pyramid, 
and  dedicated  to  the  Assyrian  Hercules;  on  an  entrance,  the  deity  is  represented 
driving  out,  with  a  thunderbolt,  the  Evil  Spirit,  a  winged  monster  with  a  huge  head, 
and  extended  jaws,  the  body  of  a  lion,  and  the  talons  of  an  eagle;  there  is,  further,  a 
figure  believed  to  be  Dagon,  the  fish-god  of  the  Philistines  (Judg.xvi.  23;  1  Sam.v.4). 
In  the  same  temple  were  found  enormous  slabs  with  inscriptions  on  both  sides,  con- 
taining, in  325  lines,  the  annals  of  a  king  who  reigned  b.0.  1000,  chiefly  recocding 
his  wars. 

r.  In  the  Centre  o/Nimraud,  a  palace  founded  by  one  king,  perhaps  by  Silima-Bisb, 
the  son  of  Sardanapalus,  and  completed  or  enlarged  by  his  successor,  has  been  exhnnMd, 
very  much  damaged;  but  there  are  the  remains  of  human-headed  bulls  and  lioM, 
with  inscriptions  of  the  highest  interest.  The  most  remarkable  part  is  the  Obelisk  in 
black  marble^  which  contains  20  bas-reliefs,  and  210  lines  of  inscriptions,  detailing  tba 
history  of  31  years. — The  kings  mentioned  on  this  relic  are:  Shena^  king  of  Goxan  (ha 
brought  as  tribute  copper  vessels,  horRCs,  and  ivory) ;  Yakua,  tho  son  ofKkwmr^^  that  is, 
Jehu,  the  SQO  (later  successor)  of  Omri  (offering  gold-vessels  lur  th^  ceremony  of  th«| 
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■bisdccs,  ointment,  and  oil  of  Sbeba);  Khazaii,  that  is,  Hazady  king  of  Sjria  (1  Kings 
xix.  15);  IlhbaaL,  king  of  Sidon,  the  father  of  Jezebel,  who  was  the  wife  of  Abab,  and 
a  contemporary  of  Jehn;  farther  Sutadan  of  Shekai;  and  Barhagrada  of  the  Shetiii. 
Among  the  animals  represented  are  the  elephant  and  the  rhinoceros,  the  lion  and  the 
monkcj,  and  doable-hamped  or  Bactrian  camel.  The  victories  of  the  Assyrian  king 
seem,  therefore,  to  have  extended  to  the  distant  east,  at  least  to  the  confines  of  India; 
and  the  date  of  the  obelisk  seems  to  be  between  890  and  SCO  B.O.  It  may,  however,  be 
remarked,  that  it  is  by  some  fixed  at  the  12th  or  13th,  whilst  others  place  it  at  the  end 
of  the  8ih  century;  the  latter  view  is  taken  by  Grotefend,  who  believes, that  the  Assar* 
adan-pul  and  Kati  Bar  of  Rawlinson  ought  to  be  read  Tiglath-pilesar  and  Pul;  he 
considers,  therefore,  that  the  first  81  years  refer  to  the  reign  of  Shalmaneser,  and  the 
last  10  years  to  that  of  his  successor  Sennacherib. — Another  obeli&k  has  been  discovered 
conuiaing  the  history  of  Shamas-phnl(800);  further,  a  part  of  the  history  of  Fhulakh 
(FbI)  in  the  ii|^r  chambers  of  the  central  palace. 

G.  The  9outh-ta$t  palace,  built  by  the  grand-son  of  Esar-haddon,  Asshnr-ebid-ilut, 
the  last  king  of  Assyria,  has  no  sculptured  or  ii^seribed  slabs;  it  is  simply  panelled 
with  common  stone.  But  it  contained  a  statue  of  the  god  Nebo,  of  son  caJcareous 
&elly  limestone;  on  the  drapery  below  the  girdle  is  an  inscription  in  twelve  lines, 
stating  that  the  statue  was  executed  by  a  sculptor  of  Kalakh,  and  dedicated  by  him  to 
his  Ion),  king  Fhulukh  (Fhalnkha),  believed  to  be  the  Bolochus  of  the  Greek  lists,  the 
hnsband  of  Sammuramit  (Semiramis;  see  p.  291),  and  to  have  reigned  in  the  eighth 
e^itnry  B.a  Further,  an  obelisk  with  a  bas-relief  of  an  earlier  Assyrian  king,  and  a 
very  long  inscription  has  been  fbund  by  Mr.  Rassam  (comp.  Layard,  Nineveh  and  its 
Remains;  Nmeveh  and  Babylon,  p.351,  ef  siq.\  Faux,  JMin.  and  Fers.,  205—249} 
BonoMi,  Nin.  and  its  Falaoes,  2 18—305). 

Mr  Bonomi  has  drawn  a  very  interesting  comparison  between  the  palace  and  ex* 
cavated  remains  of  Khorsabad  and  those  of  Nimroud,  which  seems  satisfactorily  to 
establi^  the  higher  antiquity  of  the  former  (Joe.  cit ,  pp.  312 — 319). 

4.  KouTUKJiK,  (signifying  **  the  little -lamb*'),  opposite  Mosul,  on  the  Tigris,  ha» 
yielded  the  grandest  and  most  interesting  relics,  both  sculptural  and  architectural. 
The  hill  has  its  name  from  a  little  vilUge,  Kouyunjik,  which  formerly  stood  upon  it, 
b«t  was  destroyed  in  1836.  The  whole  enclosure  of  Kouya^jik  comprehends  about 
}800  English  acres,  and  forms  an  irr^^ular  trapesium. 

**  A.  The  southern  side  of  the  mound  marks  the  site  of  the  most  magnificent  palace  of 
Kineveh  yet  discovered;  it  occupied  an  area  of  100  acrex;  but  was  injured  by.a  fearful 
confiagration.  It  is  known  that  a  sepulchral  chamber,  which  was  accidcntidlv  dis- 
covered by  Bekir  Etfenoi  when  he  was  digging  for  stones  for  the  bridge  of  Mosul,  and 
in  which  several  cems  and  golden  ornaments  were  found,  was  entirely  broken  up  and 
buried  in  the  rubbish.  The  mound  was  fir>t  more  fiilly  described  by  Rich,  in  1818,^ 
then  partially  opened  by  Botta,  but  more  completely  by  Layard,  in  1845  and  1849. 
it  was  erected  by  Sennacherib,  the  son  of  Sargon  (about  B.0. 700).  The  slabs  of  each 
chamber  represent  a  difierent  historical  record ;  partly  wars  in  a  plain,  partly  in  a 
mountainous  region,  or  near  marshes;  they  pourtray  also  architectural  subjects.  The 
entrances  are  formed  by  the  usual  human-headed  bulls  and  lions,  and  by  colossal 
winged  figures  of  Assyrian  gods,  as  Dagon,  and  other  monstrous  forms.  The  has* 
relief^  markedly  different  in  character  from  those  of  the  elder  palaces  of  Nimroud, 
consist  of  numberless  figures,  but  bear  no  inscriptions;  the  annals  were  separately 
engraved  on  the  colossal  man-bulls  at  the  fa9ades.  In  these  vast  ruins  have  farther 
been  found  public  archives,  and  many  seals,  two  of  which  are  extremely  remarkable, 
one  of  an  Assyrian  king,  and  the  other  of  the  Egyptian  king  Sabaco  II.  (of  the 
twenty-fifth  dynasty),  identical  with  5o,  who  received  ambassadors  firom  Boahea,  kin^ 
of  Israel  (2  Kings  xvii.  4),  and  predecessor  of  Tirhahah,  who  fought  against  Senna- 
cberibb  Seventy«one  apartmente,  covering  an  ana  of  720  feet  bj  600,  have  been 
excavated.  The  city  gates  also,  which  were  probably  arched,  together  with  colossal 
bulls  and  iringed  figures,  have  been  disinterred  (See  Lajfard^  Kineveh  and  Babyk>n, 
pp.  66,  ei  aeq,,  96  «l  sff.,  136,  338,  589,  et  aeq,), 

B*  At  the  mm(k'-we$t  aoffle  of  the  ruins,  and  sepai^ed  frcmi  the  elevation 
]tt8»  described,  by  tiie  rivulet  Khauser,  is  the  mound  of  the  pretended  Temb  of 
Jomak  (Nebbi  Junvs),  about  12  feet  b^di,  and  430  feet  from  east  to  west,  smaller 
and  more  recent  than  that  of  the  piOace.  On  the  spot  which  is  supposed  to 
«over  the  prophet's  grave,  was  formerly  a  (>hrlstiaB  dmreh,  which  has  now  given 
way  to  a  Mohammedan  moaque,  highly  revered  aad  jealoosly  gaarded  by  the 
fehhful.  Though  in  general  accessible  to  believers  only,  it  has  several  times  been 
^ited  by  (^ristiaos,  luaong  whom  are  Rich  and  Layard.    It  is  a  dark  inaer  roeni» 
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ipread  with  a  <*arpet;  *'ln  the  centre  stands  a  square  plaster  or  wooden  saroophagm^ 
entirely  concealed  by  a  green  cloth,  embroidered  with  sentences  of  the  Koran.  Some 
ostrich  eg};s  and  colour^  tassels  hang  from  the  ceiling.  A  small  grated  window  looks 
into  the  hall  where  the  true  believers  assemble  for  prayer."  Bound  this  sacred  spot  a 
village  of  about  300  houses  has  risen,  inhabited  by  Turcoman  families;  and  here  the 
pious  are  anxious  to  bury  their  dead.  Excavations  commenced  by  Layard  resulted 
only  in  the  discovery  of  panelled  walls  with  inscribed,  but  unsoulptured  -slabs,  con- 
taining the  names,  titles,  and  genealogy  of  Esar-haddoa.  Later,  a  native  uncovered 
a  pair  of  colossal  human- beaded  bulls,  and  two  figures  of  the  Assyrian  Hercnlea 
alaying  the  lion  (See  Layard^  Nin.  and  BabyL,  596,  698,  638;  compare  RitUr^  Erdk., 
xi.  232,  233;  RieK  Narrative,  ii.  31,  tt  seq.i  AimMworth^  Trav.  and  Bes.,iL  14L>. 

c.  At  the  tforMem  part  of  Kouynnjik,  Mr.  Hnrmazd  Bassam  diseovered  and 
excavated,  in  1854,  another  palace,  erected  by  AuhMr^baid-bal,  the  grandson  of 
Sennacherib,  and  consisting  of  nnmerons  halls,  corridors,  and  passages,  all  richfy 
soulptured  with  the  most  diversified  subjects  and  designs.  The  slabs,  exhumed  partly 
W  Bassam  and  partly  by  Loftus,  and  selected  by  Bawlinson  for  transmission  ta 
£ngland,  are  mostly  in  unusually  perfect  preservation,  since  the  building  which  they 
adorned  seems  alone  to  have  escaped  the  conflagration  which  destroyed  the  other 
palaces  of  Koayunjik;  they  exhibit  the  highest  class  of  Assyrian  art,  and  belong  to 
the  culminating  period  of  its  history;  the^  represent  a  royal  lion  diase,  and  other 
animated  hunting  scenes,  in  an  almost  continuous  series  of  representations;  a  garden, 
with  a  lion  croutSiing  among  reeds  and  flowers;  a  campaign  against  the  Arabs  on 
dromedaries;  scenes  of  the  highest  interest  connected  with  the  conquest  of  Susiana} 
the  facade  of  a  columned  temple;  a  bridge  with  pointed  arches;  pavement  sUUm  of 
most  beautiful  patterns,  distinguished  by  elegance  and  richness;  two  mythological 
figures  **  as  perfect  as  if  chiselled  yesterday^;  some  dogs  in  terra-cotta;  numerous 
clay  tablets,  piled  in  huge  heaps  from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling,  and  forming  portions  of 
the  roval  library,  or  perhaps  of  the  •*  house  of  the  records**  mentioned  by  Ezra  (iv.  17( 
vi.  1);  about  10,000  are  already  excavated,  though  all  are  more  or  less  injured;  they 
comprise  almost  every  branch  of  Assyrian  science;  and  include  the  very  oseAil  ex- 
planatory lists  of  the  ideographs,  with  their  phonetic  equivalents.  The  importance  of 
this  discovery  for  the  history  and  literature  of  As^ria  cannot  be  overrated. 

ft.  Karavlim,  about  fifteen  miles  almost  exactly  south  of  ELborsabad,  is  supposed  to 
have  formed  the  south-eastern  comer  of  Nineveh's  boundaries.  The  excavations  on 
this  mound  have  hitherto  been  of  but  limited  extent;  but  a  platform  of  brickwork 
with  Assyrian  inscriptions  has  been  uncovered. 

in.  Fbom  thb  Babtlohiah  Pbriod. 

BiRB-NiiiBOUD  (Borsippa,  near  Babylon),  probably  the  Temple  of  Bdus  or  the 
Tower  of  Babel  (Gen.  xi.  1—9),  is  nearly  300  feet  high,  and  from  200  to  400  feet  in 
width  (see  on  xi.  1 — 9).  These  ruins  were  chiefly  opened  by  Bawlinson.  Besides  the 
two  cylinders  describing  this  spot  as  that  of  the  **  Temple  of  the  Planets  of  the  Seven 
Spheres,"  a  slab  of  Namckad^zztw  has  been  discovered;  it  was  brought  to  England 
in  1807  by  Sir  Harford  Jones,  and  is  deposited  in  the  museum  of  the  East  India 
House.— Birs-Nimroud  has  also  furnished  relics  of  Nabonidu*,  the  last  Babylonian  king, 
who  built  the  temple  of  the  Moon;  the  excavations  have  here  yielded  four  cylinders  on 
the  histoiy  of  that  temple;  fragments  of  a  hollow  barrel  cylinder,  with  an  account  of 
the  king*s  edifices,  and  of  the  monarchs  who  founded  and  repaired  temples;  further, 
many  signet  cylinders  which  were  used  as  seals;  a  small  cube  of  ivory  widi  mathe- 
matical tables,  the  inscriptions  of  which  are  so  small  that  they  were  evidently  read 
with  the  aid  of  ma^ifyimg  glagsu.  The  name  Barzip  is  Uamite,  and  probacy  means 
•*  the  weedy  lake.** 

!▼.  The  other  plaoes  where  relioe  were  diaoovered,  or  whiefa  are  otberw^  remark* 
•ble»  are:**-- 

1.  AKKVs-KtrF,  believed  by  die  natives  to  mesn  *  place  of  reNIlion  agahiM  AHak,* 
and  called  by  them  also  Kasr^  that  is,  palace  of  Nimrod,  h  situated  in  the  midst  of  ^ 
marsh  to  the  west  of  the  Tigris  near  the  canal  Nahr  Im  (Saklewiye)^  about  ft^ur.  or 
tve  miles  fron  tbe  city  gates  of  Baghdad,  about  nine  miles  finom  the  Eu|»hrales,  where 
it  approaches  nearest  to  the  Tigris,  and  at  the  sanw  disfcanCe  from  the  Idjedian  walC 
near  the  ancient  town  of  Sittace,  with  which  some  antiquaries  have  ideiHified  tk 
Formerly  Akker*Knf  ^as  erroneoosly  regarded  as  a  suburb  of  Bal^lon.  and.  t^enee 
veoeived  the  aaoie  of  Akkarl  Babek  The  mound  forms  a  lofty  pile,  125  feet  high,  ef 
■eii^dried  bricks,  intermixed  with  ia^^ets  of  reeds.  A  thick  stiraUtfn  <^  clAjT,  pt^iM^ 
tkft femls.af  daoomposed  bocka^covars  «b  tretant  the uH>er  part  of  the  edifice  iko 
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c^ofl8tnlctio1l  of  which  Is  analogous  to  that  obsenrable  In  the  ruins  of  Babjlon,  and 
bespeaks  the  saiiM  period.  The  bricks  bear  no  cuneiform  legends.  The  greatest  part 
of  Baghdad  may  have  been  built  with  the  stones  taken  from  the  ruins  of  Akker-Kuf, 
which  seem  frequently  to  have  been  searched  for  treasures,  and  which  have  in  conse- 
quence many  fissures,  holes,  and  aperrures.  It  was  by  some  travellers  believed  to 
have  been  a  watch-tower,  by  others  a  Persian  pleasure-castle,  or  an  observatory  ol  the 
Chaldeans,  or  a  pyramid,  or  a  sepalchral  monument.  It  has  not  been  attempted  to 
make  here  excavations,  which  in  Layard*s  opinion  would  scarcely  lead  to  resulu  of 
any  interest  or  importance,  since  every  valuable  or  remarkable  article  has  long  been 
carried  away  by  Arabs  and  Turks.  It  is  chiefly  notable  for  its  probable  identity 
with  Accad^  one  of  the  settlements  of  Nimrod  (x.lO),  and  no  doubt  one  of  the 
oldest  towns  (see  p.  S58;  compare  Ritter,  Erdkunde,  xL  847 — 852;  Layard,  Nineveh 
and  Babylon,  p.  476). 

9.  Taki  Kmba,  which,  according  to  Beaw:hamp*9  Torkish  etymology,  means 
**■  the  arch  is  broken,"  lies  18  miles  south  of  Baghdaa,  on  the  Tigris,  at  the  northern 
eomer  of  a  small  peninsula,  on  which  formerly  a  part  of  the  residence  town,  Ctesiphm, 
was  boilt.  In  the  vicinity  are  some  gardens,  com-flelds»  and  thick  groves  of  tamarisks. 
The  east  facade  of  the  ruin  is,  according  to  Rich,  284  feet  long,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  covered  with  white  marble,  whence  the  edifice  was  called  the  **  White  Palaoe.'* 
In  the  middle  ib  a  majestic  arch  of  kiln-baked  bricks,  the  astonishment  of  European 
travellers,  now  disfigured  by  many  ruptures  and  holes,  and  filled  with  ne^ts  of  birds, 
«nd  particularly  damaged  at  the  base,  in  consequence  of  the  annual  inundations,  when 
tbe  water  here  renuunsfor  several  months;  it  is  82  feet  wide, and  101  feet  high,  whilst 
the  thickness  of  the  walls  at  the  base  was  19,  and  the  depth  of  the  arched  hall  158 
feet  The  gorgeous  poitico,  of  which  the  arch  is  but  a  small  fragmentary  remnant,  is 
supposed  to  have  served  as  the  reception  hall  of  the  Persian  kings.  The  rnins  indi- 
cate the  existence  of  an  extensive  town.  About  one  mile  and  a  half  eastward  is  a 
mound,  which  probably  marks  the  site  of  the  ancient  citadel;  and  other  elevations 
show  the  traces  of  the  walls  of  ancient  Otesiphon,  which  seem  to  have  also  been  built 
of  kiln-baked  bricks,  cemented  with  bitumen. — In  Taki  Kesra  many  valuable  coins 
have  been  found,  from  the  Syrian  and  Parthian  periods.  When,  in  633  of  the  vulgar 
era,  the  town  of  Madain,  which  comprises  the  united  cities  of  Ctesiphon  and  Seleucia,  was 
taken  by  the  troops  of  Omar,  that  grand  palace  alone  was  preserved,  amidst  the  general 
destruction,  to  serve  as  head-quarters  of  the  garrison,  and  as  an  oratory  for  the  reading 
of  the  Koran. — Some  of  the  coins  found  there  have  been  proctiretl  by  Fraser,  together 
with  intaglios,  cylinders,  and  small  metal  figures  (see  p.  259,  sub  Co/iieA;  comp.  liUttr^ 
Erdk..xi.  859-865). 

3.  Tbe  ruins  of  Hammav  ('*  a  bath  *^,  believed  to  be  the  Onlaba  of  the  cnneiform 
inscriptions,  are  abont  a  mile  in  diameter,  consisting  of  a  series  of  lower  mounds 
round  one  grand  central  tower,  which  is  abont  50  feet  high,  and  even  in  its  present 
crumbled  state,  has  a  breadth  of  78  feet.  Here  rose,  no  doubt,  a  temple  devoted  to 
Chaldean  worship.  In  the  neighbourhood  were  found  the  fragments  of  a  remarkabla 
male  human  figure,  skilfully  cut  out  of  flnelv -grained  black  g^ranite,  and  in  several 
parts  covered  with  defaced  inscriptions;  but  tlM  head  and  arras  are  missing.  Tbe 
Bragments  were  sent  to  England  by  Loftus  (Chald.  and  Sus.,  pp.  1 13 — 1 17). 

4t.  The  Kabr,  or  **  Palace**  of  Rich,  which  is  part  of  the  Mujvlibb  (the  **  overturned  • 
or,  according  to  others,  **the  house  of  the  captives,*')  of  the  Araba— a  part  of  ancaent 
Babylon,  and  supposed  to  mark  the  site  of  the  eelebrated  terraced  palace  with  tha 
hanging  gardens — lies  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Euphrates,  and  is  about  700  yards  square. 
In  the  centre  rihes  a  solid  mass  of  masonry,  with  architectural  ornaments,  piers,  but* 
tresses,  and  pilasters;  the  bricks  are  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  united  by  a  fine  lime 
cement,  each  bearing  the  name  and  titles  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  **  This  wondertiil  piece 
of  masonry  is  so  perfect,  and  so  fresh  in  colour,  that  it  seems  but  the  work  of  yester- 
day, although  it  is  undoubtedly  part  of  a  building  which  stood  in  the  midst  of  old 
Baibylon."  But  the  rest  of  the  ruins  is  a  mass  of  loose  bncks,  shattered  tiles,  fVag- 
nenis  of  stones,  and  rubbish;  they  have  for  ages  furnished  the  building  materials  for 
the  cities  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  are  still  an  unexhausted  quarry.  No  sculptures 
or  inscril»ed  slabs  have  been  discovered;  but  many  enamelled  bricks,  which  no  doubt 
formed  psrt  of  the  painted  and  omaaiented  walte  of  Babyion,  are  spread  on  the 
ground;  the  colours,  a  brilliant  bine,  red,  a  deep  yellow,  wbito,  and  black,  have  pre- 
served  mudb  of  their  original  farighiness,  and  allow,  m  many  instances,  parts  of  Hm 
figures  to  be  reoognhied.  The  other  remarkaUe  ieamrce  of  th»  Knsr,  as  the  subtvr* 
ranean  pawage,  fioond  and  waUed  with  bricks,  the  huge  Han  standitig  over  a  man 
with  oiit<t»etehed  ams,  and  tko  adilary  trse  Atfaclevto  which  so  many  legend*  and 
miracles  were  attached,  but  which  is  now  behcved  to  be  noihiag  elee  but  the  MaMRAQ 
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BAhvlonian  tamaripk  (  Tamarix  orientaJi$).  hftrc  been  described  by  Ker  Porter  and  RSdi, 
Fniser  and  Keppel,  Ainsworth  and  Wellsted  (compare  Hitter,  Erdkande,  xi.  903 — 
924).  Layard*8  excavationii  resulted  only  in  tbe  discorery  of  a  fragment  of  limestone, 
consisting  of  parts  of  two  fignres,  probably  tboee  of  gods,  and  exactly  resembling  the 
forms  of  the  Assyrian  divinities,  **  with  the  same  high  head-dress  omamenfed  wnk 
leathers  and  rosettes,  the  long  curled  hair  and  beard,  and  the  embroidered  garments, 
and  also  heading  a  staff  with  a  ring  "  (see  Loj^ard,  Ninereh  and  Babylon,  pp.  506^ 
ff08).    About  the  Babel  of  the  Arab^  see  on  xi.  1 — ^9. 

A.  The  mound  of  Amean  ben  Au,  on  the  south  of  the  Kasr,  has  its  name  finooi  a 
small  domed  tomb  (koabb^)  of  a  Mohammedan  saint,  standing  on  its  summit;  but  it 
is  sometimes  called  by  the  Arabs  Jumjuma,  from  a  neighbouring  village  of  that  name. 
Its  dimensions  are  stated  by  Rich  at  1 100  yards  by  800;  no  masoniy  is  visible^  but  is 
probably  buried  beneath  the  nitrons  earth.  It  served  later  as  a  burial-place.  Here 
those  curious  terra-cutta  bowls  were  found  which  have  deservedly  attracted  such  lively 
attention;  they  contain  round  the  inner  surface  inscriptions  in  the  andent  (%aldee 
language,  but  written  in  strange  characters,  exhibiting  a  mixture  of  the  Syriac,  Pial- 
invrene,  and  ancient  Phoenician.  The  inscriptions,  which  have  partly  been  read  N* 
Mr.  Thomas  Ellis,  are  amulets,  or  charms  asainst  evil  spirits,  diseases,  and  every  kind 
of  misfortune,  one  being  a  **  bill  of  divorce  to  Satan  and  other  demoniacal  powers; 
they  were  either  nsed  in  cases  of  illness,  or  employed  at  funeral  ceremonies  and  then 
placed  in  the  grave,  and  seem  to  have  been  made  by  Jews  of  Babylon,  who  adopted 
many  superstitions  usages  of  the  land  of  their  exile.  Their  age  may  vary  between 
the  third  century  before  and  the  fifUi  century  after  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era 
(see  Layardj  Nin.  and  Bab.,  pp.  504^526;  comp.  BUier,  Erdk.,  xi.  921). 

0.  Tel  Sife,  south  of  Senkereh,  had  its  name  from  the  rery  numerous  and  often 
curious  capper  articles  found  in  the  tombs  and  vaults;  they  include  cauldrons,  vases, 
and  small  dishes,  hammers  and  hatchets,  knives  and  daggers,  rings  and  fettera,  and 
many  other  objects,  some  of  wliich  are  of  very  superior  workmanship.  It  is  supposed  that 
they  formed  the  stock-in-trade  of  a  copper-smith,  whose  forge  was  dose  at  hand. 
Articles  of  iron  have  not  been  found.  Remarkable  and  inscribed  clay  tablets,  en- 
veloped in  unbaked  bricks,  bear  the  name  of  the  Chaldean  kings,  Khammurabi  and 
Shamsu-Uuna,  reigning  about  B.C.  1500. 

We  find  several  other  edifices  named  on  the  inscriptions,  for  instance,  Bit-Satqatb, 
a  temple  of  Marduk  (  Mennlach),  who  here  holds  the  place  generally  oconpied  bv  Asdioi^ 
for  he  is  called  the  **  highest  god,**  the  "^  Lord  of  lords,*'  the  '*  elder  of  the  gods."  Tna 
temple  was  repaired  by  Nebuchadnczxar,  and  is  mentioned  on  tbe  remarkable  tablets 
found  at  Birs-Nimroud.  Bit-Zida  and  Bit-Kua  are  likewise  temples  repaired  by 
Kebuchadnezzar,  and  read  on  the  some  relics.  Bit-Zida  was  dedicated  to  Kebo,  or 
Hermes. 

v.  Many  other  and  often  extensive  moonds  and  artificial  hills  have  been  noticed  ia 
all  parts  of  Mesopotamia  and  Assyria;  but  as  they  have  not  yet  been  auffideatlT 
examined,  we  content  ourselves  with  mentioning  a  few  as  instances: — 

1.  Tel  Edb,  or  Tedb,  and  Medina,  both  near  the  Shat-el-Kafar,  in  aoiitheni  Mo- 
sopotomia,  the  one  on  the  west,  the  other  on  the  east  of  it  (^RUter^  Erdk.,  zi.  96$,99U« 
1016;  Lojfbu,  Chidd.  and  Sas.,  117, 266). 

2.  Al  Ubimab,  about  eight  miles  north-east  of  Hillah,  forming  the  east«ni  portion 
of  the  aggregate  mina  of  Babylon,  on  the  east  of  tho  Euphrates  {EittMr^  kw.  cit,  991 
—-894). 

3.  The  ruins  of  TirwBiBBH,  abont  fifteen  milee  sonth  of  Hillah  (/&u/,  p.  876). 

4.  Tarbisi.  near  the  village  Shereef-Khan,  three  miles  to  the  north  of  tbe  endo^ore 
of  Kouyunjik,  consisting  of  several  mounds,  tbe  largest  of  which  has  the  characteristic 
conical  heap  at  one  corner,  and  in  which  Layard  found  the  remains  of  a  buililing.  a 
broad  flight  of  alabaster  steps,  bricks  with  the  names  of  Sargon  and  Sennacherib,  and 
two  inscribed  limeAtone  slabs,  recording  that  the  palace  was  erected  on  the  spot  by 
Esar-baddon  for  his  son  (^Layard,  Nin.  and  Bab.,  598, 599). 

6.  Tbl  Kaib,  **  the  hill  of  ddight,"  between  the  Tigris  and  Ehorsabad. 

6.  BAAaaBiKSA,  south-east  of  Kborsabad,  at  the  foot  of  tbe  Dsheb^  HaUoubi  cmd 
separated  from  the  large  village  Baaaani  only  by  a  water^oonrse,  where  ouarrioa  of 
Blabaster  ara  found;  it  is  a  vast  mound,  little  inferior  in  sise  to  Nimroud«  umh^  lu* 
therto  notliing  has  here  been  discoverd  exoept  a  few  bricks,  bearing  the  name  of  Um 
early  kings  of  Niroroud,  and  fragments  of  earthenware^  with  the  goiuoche  and  htomey* 
snckle  alternating  with  the  cone  and  the  toUp,  painted  upon  a  pde-jreUow  gromiMi 
iLayard,  loc.  dU,  133^  134). 
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.  7^  Al  Hadbr,  south-west  of  Nitnroad^  situated  in  a  kind  of  hollow,  with  the 
remains  of  a  magnificent  edifice  and  tall  bastions,  on  the  walls  of  which  are  sculp- 
tured the  figure  of  a  griffin,  relievi  of  beasts  and  birds,  human-headed  bulls,  and  other 
objects  {Ross,  in  Jonrn.R.  Geo.  Soc.,  ix.  443;  comp,  RUter,  Erdknnde,  xL466 — 499). 
It  is  anticipated,  that  whenever  these  mounds  will  be  more  carefuU/  investigated, 
objects  of  high  interest  for  the  history  of  civilisation  will  be  discovered. 

§^ 
PUBUC  AND  SOCIAL  LIFE  OF  THE  ASSYBIANa 

The  excavated  relics  have  furnished  information,  both  varied  and  distinct*  regarding 
the  internal  condition,  the  religion,  the  laws,  and  the  customs  of  ancient  Assyria. 

The  king  was  at  once  the  ruler  and  the  chief  pontiff;  and  the  palaces  contained,  as 
in  Egypt,  the  temples  also.  The  government  was  absolutely  despotic;  the  arbitrary 
will  of  the  monarch  was  unUmit^  and  unchecked;  the  people  were  held  in  servile 
obedience,  and,  consequently,  fell  into  deep  moral  degradation.  The  subjugated  pro- 
Tinces  were  governed  bv  royal  satraps;  stood  but  in  loose  feudal  vassalage  to  the  kings; 
]>aid  merely  tribute,  and  sent  auxiliary  troops;  hence,  they  frequently  broke  out  in  re- 
volts and  seditions,  and  compelled  their  prond  masters  to  almost  perpetual  expeditions; 
for  not  even  the  nearest  provinces  could  always  be  kept  in  obedience  by  the  dread  of 
arms. — The  officers  of  the  court  were  generally,  though  not  always,  eunuchs. 

We  have  knowledge  of  nearly  all  the  operations  of  war.  We  see,  on  the  sculptures, 
cities  besieged  from  artificial  mounds,  assaulted,  captured,  and  burnt.  We  see  all  the 
Tarious  instrumeuts  of  war,  from  the  shield  of  wicker-work,  or  of  the  bides  of  animals, 
to  the  war-chariot  and  the  battering-ram.  We  see  all  the  horrors  and  ruthlessness  of 
aggressive  warfare;  and  all  the  misery  and  despair  of  a  powerless  population  attacked 
by  vast  and  sanguinary  armies.  Barbaric  cmoltv  was  exercised  asainst  captives  of 
war;  flaying  alive,  impaling,  inserting  a  ring  in  the  lip,  cutting  out  the  eyes  or  tongue; 
and  beating  out  the  brain  with  iron  maces,  were  among  the  tortures  inflicted  upon 
their  Wctims  (comp.  Ezek.  xxvi.  7 — 12). 

The  Assyrians  boasted  of  an  endless  multitude  of  gods;  for  ther  worshipped  not 
only  one  supreme  eod,  Asshur,  who  was  the  national  deity,  or  the  **iung  of  the  circle 
of  the  great  gods/'  and  twelve  (or  twenty)  greater  gods;  but  they  had  besides  4,000 
inferior  deities  presiding  over  all  the  phenomena  of  nature,  and  the  events  of  humaa 
life:  Asshur  may  be  identical  with  the  god  Nisroch  mentioned  in  the  Bible(2Kini^xix. 
87 ;  Isa.  xxxviL  38),  probably  the  deity  with  an  eagle  head  occurring  on  the  sculptures. 
TliKS  names  of  some  of  the  minor  deities  are: — Anu,  the  Lord  of  the  mountains  or  of 
foreign  countries;  San,  Merodach  (Mars),  and  Bar;  Nebo  (Biercury),  and  Dagon,  a 
fish -deity;  Bel  (Japiter  or  Saturn),  and  his  consort  Mylit  (Gule  or  Venus);  Shamesh 
and  Jshtar  (Sun  and  MoonV  In  the  Old  Testament,  four  other  Assyrian  gods  are 
mentioned:  Nibhaa, TartfUt,  Adrammeiech,  and  Anammelech  (2  Kings xviL 31 ;  compw 
Ter.30). 

Whilst  few  tombs  have  been  found  in  Assyria,  they  abound  in  Chaldea,  from  Nifier 
to  Hugeyer,  especially  at  Wurka;  but  the  graves  of  the  Assyrian  kings  at  least  are  in 
As^ria  (oomp.  Arrian,  Exp.  AL,  vii.  22). 

•  The  architecture  of  the  Assyrians,  which  seems  to  have  had  many  and  striking  points 
of  resemblance  with  that  of  the  ancient  Hebrews,  has  become  almost  familiar  to  us 
by  the  excavations,  though  many  important  points  still  remain  disputed.  The  palaces, 
some  of  which  were  of  veiy  vast  dimensions  and  imposing  magnificence,  were  uniformly 
built  on  platforms  or  artificial  mounds,  thirty  or  forty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  plain, 
consisting  of  solid  layers  of  sun-dried  bricks,  and  encased  round  the  sides  with  welU 
squared  blocks  of  lime-stone.  Great  precaution  was  taken  to  prevent  the  periodical 
rains  from  damaging  the  soluble  material  of  the  mound,  br  protecting  the  upper  sur- 
fSsce,  where  it  was  not  occupied  by  buildings,  with  two  layers  of  kiln-bnrnt  bricks; 
generally  inscribed  on  the  under  side,  and  cemented  together  with  a  coating  of  bitumen^ 
both  layers  being  separated  by  a  stratum  of  sand,  six  inches  in  thickness.  The  plat- 
forms were  intended  either  to  add  to  the  grandeur  of  the  palaces,  or  to  protect  them 
against  inundations,  or  to  secure  greater  coolness  of  air,  or  to  serve  as  a  means  of  de- 
fienee.  Flighu  of  steps  led  to  the  edifices.  Beneath  the  foundations,  generally  in  the 
comers,  images  of  the  tutelary  gods,  and  dedicatory  tablets  were  deposited.  The 
buildings  were  mostly  square,  with  two  principal  fa9ades,  each  of  which  had  three 
entrances;  that  in  the  centre  was  the  largest,  and  was  ornamented  with  two  colossal 
hnmait-headod  bulls  or  lions;  the  two  side  gateways  were  differently  embellished; 
some  of  them  were  arehed.  The  edifice  itself  consisted  of  oblong  chambers,  often  200 
foot  long,  pluoed  side  hy  side^  and  grouped  round  large,  generally  square,  balls,  citbet 
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open  to  the  sky,  or  supported  by  lofty  arches  famished  with  small  windows.  Those 
cnambers  led  through  doorways  into  smaller  rooms.  The  apartments  destined  for  the 
men  were  probably  separated  from  those  appropriated  for  the  women.  The  walls  were 
of  great  thickness,  and  were  constructed  of  snn-dried  bricks,  some  square,  others  ob- 
long; some  of  a  dark,  and  others  of  a  light  vellow  colour;  and  many  of  them  inscribed 
with  cuneiform  legends,  in  some  cases  consisting  of  eight  lines,  while  some  bricks  heat 
rude  figures  of  animals.  The  walls  were  then  panelled  with  sculptured  slabs  contain- 
ing single  figures  or  entire  scenes  with  inscriptions;  or  they  were  stuccoed  and  painted, 
or  reeded  with  half  columns  placed  side  by  side.  The  pavement  was  likewise  formed 
of  slabs  of  alabaster  inscribed  on  both  sides,  or  of  large  square  bricks  inscribed  on  the 
under  side,  in  two  layers  separated  by  a  bed  of  fine  sand.  The  upper  stories  and  the 
toof  of  the  Assyrian  palaces  were  almost  entirely  built  of  wood,  mostly  of  cedar  or  of 
fir.  The  roof,  mostly  flat,  but  sometimes  pitched,  was  probably  supported  by  columns 
the  tops  of  which  were  connected  by  massive  beams  of  wood.  The  ceiling  and  the 
doors  were  adorned  with  precious  woods,  ivory,  and  gilding. — It  is  remarkable,  that 
the  architectural  remains  of  Persepolis  and  Assyria  neariy  complete  each  other;  for, 
while  the  former  exhibit  no  sculptured  and  painted  walls,  nor  successive  courts  and 
diambers;  the  latter  show  no  more  windows,  columns,  and  the  grand  flight  of  stairs  at 
the  entrance. — In  Babylon^  no  sculptures  or  inscribed  slabs  seem  to  have  been  used  for 
panelling  the  walls  of  palaces,  because  in  the  alluvial  plains  surrounding  the  town,  the 
necessary  materials,  alabaster  and  limestone,  did  not  exist,  as  in  Assyria,  and  could 
only  have  been  procured  from  the  northern  districts  by  enormous  labour  and  expense; 
The  usual  building  materials  were  sun-dried  bricks  mixed  with  chopped  straw  to  en* 
hance  thdr  consistency,  and  often  covered  with  a  rich  enamel  to  make  them  serve  the 
purposes  of  ornamentation,  and  inscribed  with  peculiar  complex  characters,  which  were 
impressed  upon  them  by  a  stamp;  whilst  the  walls  of  the  palaces  were  also  coated  with 
mortar  and  plaster,  and  profusely  painted  with  historical  and  religious  subjects.  In 
most  other  respects,  in  language  and  writing,  in  arts  and  religion,  in  laws  and  customs, 
the  Assyrians  and  Babylonians,  descending  as  they  did  from  the  same  origin,  and  in- 
timately connected  for  many  centuries,  bore  a  very  close  resemblance  with  each  other. 

It  is  impossible  to  deny,  that  the  fine  arts  were,  by  the  Assyrians,  brought  to  a  cer- 
tain kind  of  perfection;' the  sculptures  are  as  various  in  their  designs  as  they  are 
spirited  and  faithful  in  their  execution;  they  awe  by  their  boldness,  strength,  and  gor- 
geoosness;  they  exoel  by  skilful  grouping,  and  by  Ufe  and  animation  of  expression; 
but  it  must  be  added,  that  they  generally  represent  merely  real  events  or  personages, 
or  the  compound  figures  of  fanciful  and  often  monstrous  deities;  they  contain  but  a 
few  instances  of  strictly  imaginative  portraiture,  whilst  they  exhibit  no  example  of  a 
free  creation  of  ideal  beauty.  On  the  contrary,  the  mode  of  representation  soon  be* 
came  conventional,  and  then  remained  fixed  and  stationary;  it  is,  in  many  respects^ 
analogous,  though  in  some  superior,  to  that  of  the  ancient  Egpptians;  U  shows  no 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  perspective;  no  due  distinction  between  front  view  and  pro- 
file, wh^ce  the  lion,  the  horse,  and  other  animals,  were  delineated  with  Jhe  legs; 
while  two  horses  have  often  not  more  than  two  fore-legs;  without  regard  to  the 
conditions  of  art,  the  objects  considered  as  more  important,  were  pourtrayed  in  larger 
dimensions  than  those  deemed  less  prominent.  However,  the  heads  are  generally  well 
modelled;  the  figures  are  not  merely  drawn  in  outlines;  the  forms  are  less  stiff,  and 
show  an  attempt  at  anatomical  detail  and  correctness.  Animals  are  generally  better 
sculptured  than  men,  and  women  are  very  rarely  represented.  Assyrian  art  made  the 
first  decided  steps  beyond  infancv.  It  was  ascending  till  the  time  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
when  it  reached  its  zenith;  but  declined  in  the  Persian  period. 

The  Assyrians  were  skilled  in  the  art  of  engraving  even  on  the  hardest  substances; 
we  possess  cylinders  of  jasper  and  crystal,  and  many  other  precious  stones;  and  the 
sculptures  were  often  executed  on  very  repugpiant  materials,  as  on  basalt  procured 
from  the  momitains  of  Kurdistan.  They  manufactured  glass,  enamels,  and  every 
variety  of  clay,  either  for  bricks,  jars  and  vases,  or  for  funeral  urns  and  inscribed 
cylinders.  They  were  experienced  in  varnishing  pottery,  and  painting  on  it  with 
coloured  enameb,  and  in  carving  ivory;  many  relics  of  the  latter  class  have  been 
fonnd,  peculiarly  interesting  from  their  resemblance  with  objects  of  the  same  kind  dis- 
covered in  Egypt  They  were  familiar  with  the  art  of  founding,  working,  and  hammer- 
ing metals,  <^'which  copper  was  most  extensively  applied ;  and  with  all  the  muUifonn 
operations  necessary  for  the  constmction  of  magnificent  palaces  or  vast  tombs. 

The  inscriptions,  as  far  as  they  have  been  deciphered,  consist,  besides  occasional 
invocations  to  the  gods,  of  a  dry  enumeration  of  marches,  sieges,  a.«saults,  and  destruc- 
tions, witliout  the  insertion  of  a  single  thought  or  reflection ;  and  though  it  may  be 
conceded  that  such  remarks  cannot  well  be  expected  on  public  monuments,  it  is  ov- 
tain  that  the  re&entless despotism  of  the  government  wasraost  nnfkToni»ble  to  the  mental 
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development  of  the  cftizens,  who,  where  they  were  not  forced  to  9erre  as  soldiers  or 
bnilders  to  the  monarch,  seem  to  have  had  little  energy  left  beyond  the  toils  of 
material  existence,  or  the  acquisition  of  wealth,  or  the  excesses  of  sensuid  pleasure; 
though  they  may  have  been  accessible  to  the  lessons  of  a  religion  which,  under  the 
Hiflaence  of  namberiess  magicians,  astrcdogers,  and  deceitful  and  avaricious  priests, 
assumed  the  most  extravagant,  and  ofton  most  demoralising  forms  of  Sabaean  super- 
fttition.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  statements  of  the  inscriptions 
must  be  received  with  the  greatest  precaution;  for  the  monuments  were  not  executed 
for  the  purposes  of  legitimate  history,  but  for  the  gratification  of  the  personal  vanity 
of  the  kings;  the  records,  though  mostly  exact  and  minute,  are  written  in  a  vain- 
glorious and  boastful  spirit;  they  invariably  describe  victories  and  triumphs,  and 
never  allude  to  any  defeat,  or  the  least  reverse;  and  sometimes  a  later  usurper  un- 
scrupulously falsified  the  monuments  of  his  predecessors. 

The  comforts  and  luxuries  of  life,  though  scarcely  as  varied  and  exquisite  as  those 
of  Egypt,  were  both  numerous  and  sumptuous.  We  are  astonished  at  the  richness 
of  the  costume  and  the  pomp  of  the  ornaments;  we  admire  the  cheer  Ail  splendour  of 
the  pleasure-houses,  and  the  taste  of  the  decorations  and  of  the  furniture.  The  men 
wore  bracelets,  chains,  and  ear-rings  (but  no  finger-rings);  ample  and  flowing  robes, 
often  veiy  richly  ornamented  with  emblematic  designs  of  men,  animals,  or  trees, 
wrought  in  gold  or  silver;  long-fringed  scarfb,  and  embroidered  girdles,  to  which  the 
Babylonians  generally  added  a  staff  with  a  carved  head,  representing  some  plant  or 
animal  as  a  device  {Herod,^  i.  195).  The  garments  of  officials  were  generally  sym- 
bolical; but  the  head-dress  was  peculiarly  characteristic,  and  the  kine  alone  wore  the 
well-known  pointed  tiara.  The  Babylonian  carpets,  silks,  and  woollen  fabrics  wore 
long  celebrated  for  the  splendour  of  their  hues  and  the  excellence  of  their  textnrt 
(comp.  Josh.  vii.  21).  The  beard  and  hair  were  cultivated  with  the  utmost  care,  and 
skilfully  arranged  in  artificial  curls,  whilst  the  eyebrows  and  eyelashes  were  stained 
black.  The  chariots  were  richly  embellished,  and  the  horses  most  gorgeously  capari- 
soned. The  weapons,  especially  the  sword  and  quiver,  the  shield  and  buckler,  were 
often  ornamented  in  the  most  costly  style;  the  helmets  were  of  various^  and  some  of 
elegant  forms,  and  made  of  brass,  or  iron  inlaid  with  copper. 

AU  this  wealth  was  acquired  either  by  conquests  (for  both  the  Babylonian  and 
Assyrian  kings,  being  almost  constantly  compelled  to  pacify  rebellious  provinces,  had  an 
immoderate  Uiirst  for  military  excitement  and  martial  fkme),  or  by  agriculture,  which 
the  unusual  fertility  of  the  land,  secured  by  a  most  admirable  system  of  artificial 
irrigation,  and  a  careftil  embankment  of  the  rivers,  rewarded  with  a  produce  alnsost 
incrediblv  abundant;  or  by  a  commerce,  which  comprised  both  caravan  and  maritime 
trade;  which  united,  by  import  and  export,  the  east  and  the  west;  which,  signally 
fkvoured  by  the  geographical  position  of  Mesopotamia,  nearly  central  between  the 
Indus  and  the  Mediterranean,  and  adjoining  the  Persian  Oulf,  and  supported  by  two 
majestic  streams,  by  a  complete  net  of  navigable  canals,  by  high-roads  and  cause- ways 
across  the  desert,  by  fortified  stations,  store-houses,  and  wells, — extended  over  tha 
richest  countries  of  the  ancient  world,  or  attracted  the  traders  of  all  climes  as  to  the 
great  central  mart  of  nations  (see  pp.  257,  260). 

But  the  growing  luxuries,  effeminating  the  manners  and  fearfully  depraving  the 
morals  of  the  inhabitants,  accelerated  the  downfall  of  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  em- 
pires; and  the  proud  capitals  and  magnificent  palaces  with  their  enormous  treasures 
fell  into  the  hands  of  conquerors  more  vigorous  and  less  corrupted;  till  the  latter,  in 
their  turn,  dazzled  by  their  own  splendour,  and  unable  to  bear  the  burden  of  their 
Iiappiness,  tempted  the  ambition  of  a  youthful  hero,  and  succumbed  to  his  irresistible 
arms  (Comp.  LayardL,  Ninev.  and  its  Rem.,  vol.  ii.;  Ninev,  and  Babyl.,  pp.  598, «( ss^., 
6\\ — 662,  and  in  other  parts  of  his  fascinating  volumes;  Ferguson,  The  Palaces  of 
Ifineveh  and  Persepolis  restored;  Vaux,  Nin.  and  Pers.,  pp.263 — ^282;  Bomomi,  Nin. 
and  its  Pal.,  pp.  323--357). 

§*. 
(HJNEIFORM  WRnTNG  AND  ITS  DECIPHERBRa 

The  progrees  made  in  the  reading  of  the  cnneiform  inscriptions  forms  a  cnriouv 
chapter  in  the  history  of  learning.  After  some  preliminary  attempts  of  Pietro  deila 
VaUe  and  Figueroa,  Cbardin  and  Niebnhr,  Kopp  and  ]>e  Murr,  Tychsen,  Miinter  and 
Hager,  MiUin  and  Wahl,  the  first  solid  foundations  of  the  new  science  were,  from  1800 
to  1815,  laid  by  Grote/end,  who,  in  examining  the  trilingual  inscriptions  of  Persepolis* 
detarmined  nearly  one-third  of  the  alf^bet;  read  first  the  names  of  Cvms,  Daiius, 
Xerxes,  and  Hystaspes;  ftnd  proved  that  the  inscriptions  must  be  read  from  left  (q 
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right;  that  the  cuneatic  characters  are  alphabetic,  not  syllahic,  nor  angle  or  noaiexial 
figures  i  that  the  Pendan  alphabet  contains  forty  different  signs,  and  that  the  Fene> 
pulitan  inscriptions  contain  three  different  systems  of  cuneatic  writing.  The  next 
steps  were  made  by  Saiui  Martin,  following  the  traces  of  his  predecessor,  and  by 
Ji(uk^  who  discovered  the  characters  representing  M  and  N;  farther,  in  1836,  hf 
Bomrwoinf^  who  interpreted  two  of  the  Uamadan  (Ecbatana)  inscriptions,  fixed  the 
reading  of  proper  nonns  of  the  Persepolitan  inscriptions,  and  thus  considerablj  ex- 
tended the  cuneiform  alphabet;  within  the  succeeding  eight  years  by  LoBatm^  who^ 
rivalling  the  fame  of  Grotefend  himself,  in  rarioos  memoirs,  the  result  of  great  perse- 
verance and  sagacity,  developed  the  alphabet  into  a  far  more  complete  system,  deter- 
mining  the  value  and  phonetic  power  of  at  least  twelve  characters;  and  almost 
simultaneously  by  RawUnsoM,  who,  by  an  independent  examination  of  the  sculptured 
tableu  of  Hamadan,  and  of  the  great  Behistun  inscription,  constructed  an  alpbatet 
neariy  coinciding  with  that  of  Li^n,  and  satisfactorily  read  parts  of  the  texL  Tht 
language  thus  eliminated  is  an  ancient  PerMtany  with  many  analogies  in  the  modexa 
Zend  and  in  Sanscrit.  Rawlinson  then  applied  the  same  process  to  the  dedphermeat 
of  the  Astyrum  texts,  and,  by  remarkable  ingenuity ,  succeeded  in  mastering  diiBcukies 
apparently  insuperable,  and  in  acquiring  a  satisfactory  knowledge  of  the  Aaijriaa 
language,  which  will,  no  doubt,  be  considerably  extended  by  the  recent  discovery  of 
the  explanatoiy  lists,  affording  mo«t  useful  lexicographical  assistance  (seeift.298> 
Other  scholars  nave  since  worked  in  the  same  promising  field  of  literature,  and  we 
may  mention  the  names  of  Botta,  Hincks,  Onnsby  and  CuUimore,  Forster,  Talbot, 
Lowenstein  and  Oppert,  and  Westergaard  and  Norris,  of  whom  the  two  last  named 
expounded  the  third  or  Scvthian  part  of  the  Persepolitan  inscription.  So  confident 
are  they  of  the  certainty  of  their  results,  that  lately  a  most  interesting  experiment  has 
been  made  by  Rawlinson,  Hincks,  Talbot,  and  Oppert,  who  all  independently  trans- 
lated parts  of  the  large  cylinderof  Tiglath  Pilesar  I.,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  whether 
the  method  of  decipherment  at  present  adopted  was  based  upon  trustworthy  principlesi 
and  die  report  of  the  committee  appointed  for  the  purpose  was,  on  the  whole,  favour- 
able for  the  present  state  of  the  science^  though  it  was  acknowledged  that  much  re- 
mained to  be  done  before  perfect  accuracy  could  be  attained. 

The  inscriptions  were  generally  engraved  on  stone;  but  they  were  also  stamped  or 
incised  upon  moist  clay,  which  was  then  baked  in  the  furnace.  The  Assyrians  wrote 
also  with  a  pen  or  stylus  on  parchment  or  papyrus;  and  though  no  such  scrolls  hare 
yet  lieen  discovered,  as  they  were  probably  destroyed  in  the  lapse  of  time,  many  sesl^ 
once  appended  to  them,  have  been  found,  and  they  are  frequently  seen  on  the  scalp- 
Cures  in  the  hands  of  officials. 

The  cuneiform  (wedge-shaped  or  arrow-headed)  writing,  which  was  probably  coo- 
fined  exclusively  to  sculptures  and  impressions,  while  cursive  characters,  to  be  read 
from  right  to  left,  seem,  from  an  early  period,  to  have  been  employed  for  ordinary  pnr> 
poses,  has,  by  Rawlinson.  been  divided  into  three  chief  groups,  the  Babylonian,  the 
Assyrian,  and  the  filymsean. 

The  Babylonian,  which  is  the  oldest,  offers  two  principal  varieties:  the  one  is  found 
on  the  cylinders  and  bricks  which  compose  the  ancient  cities  of  Shinar;  on  slabs  fee 
instance,  that  which  was  secured  by  Sir  Harford  Jones;  on  a  broken  obelisk,  found  on 
the  mound  of  Susa,  and  copied  by  Rawlinson  in  1836,  in  33  lines;  and  on  the  bUek 
stone,  in  the  possession  of  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  excavsted  at  Nineveh,  and  oonsisdng 
of  104  short  lines:  the  other  varietv  occurs  in  the  third  column  of  the  trilingual  in- 
scriptions, and  seems  to  belong  to  toe  Achsemenian  period. 

The  Assyrian  tvpe,  which  is  a  simplification  of  the  primitive  characters,  is  the  least 
ancient  and  least  known  branch  of  Babylonian  writing;  it  remained  in  use  to  so  late  a 
period  as  b.c.  200,  or  tiie  time  of  Seleucus  and  Antiochus  the  Great  (see  p.  293);  it  i% 
likewise,  supposed  to  consist  of  two  varieties,  called  the  Medo- Assyrian,  and  the  As- 
syrian; the  former  being  found  on  the  rocks  of  Van,  at  Dash  Tappeh,  in  the  plsin  of 
Miyandab;  on  the  stone  pillar  at  the  pass  of  Kel-i  Shm;  on  a  rock  inscription  on  the 
banks  of  the  Euphrates,  between  the  towns  of  Maltieh  and  Kharpnt;  and,  perhapa^ 
on  the  tablets  at  the  month  of  the  Nahr-el-Kalb,  in  the  vicinity  of  B^rout;  the  latter 
occurring  exclusively  in  the  palaces  of  Assyria,  as  on  the  marbles  of  Kbor^had,  Kim- 
roud,  and  Kouyunjik.  The  Assyrian  cursive  writing  is  extremely  minute  and  confused, 
iuid  a  specimen  of  it  may  be  seen  on  the  hexagonal  cylinder,  in  the  poseession  of  Gen. 
Taylor,  the  late  British  resident  at  Baghdad. 

The  inscriptions  of  Elymais  contain  many  new  characters,  and  have  been  found  ia 
the  vicinity  of  Mai- Amir,  where  Layard  and  Baron  de  Bode  foond  four  tablets  witli 
sculptures,  representing  colossal  figures. 

It  appears  that  the  primitive  cuneiform  signs,  like  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  wet^ 
originally  mere  pictures  of  natural  objects,  but  that  gradas%  by  far  the  greatest  yta% 
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<»f  th^m  ftssnmed  a  phonetic  or  alphabetical  ralae;  for  ft  is  probable,  that  cuneiform 
writing  was  first  introduced  into  Chaldeaby  a  Hamite  race  cognate  with  the  Egyptians. 
The  Assyrian  langaage,  which  consists  of  upwards  of  600  characters  or  elements,  has 
indeed  some  peculiarities  in  common  with  the  Egyptian,  but  is,  in  many  roots,  very 
nearly  allied  to  the  Hebrew  and  Chaldee,  thus  afFoiSing  another  reason  why  Asshur  is 
represented  to  be  of  Shemitic  origin  (x.  22;  compare  BonomU  Nin.  and  its  Pal,  pp.  358 
— S99 ;  Faso,  loc.  cit.,  390—41 1 ;  Ritter^  Erdk.,  viii.  71 — 111;  and  the  various  papers 
of  Bawlinson,  including  his  memoir  on  cuneiform  writing,  prepared  in  1839). 

§•. 

We  are  anxious  not  to  omit  any  ayailable  materials  calculated  to  throw  light  upon 
the  intricate  subject  of  this  appendix.  We  shall,  therefore,  in  a  compendious  form, 
subjoin  the  essence  of  the  accounts  which  ancient  profane  writeri  furnished  with  re^d 
to  Assyria  and  Babylonia,  preceded  by  the  Biblical  notices  concerning  these  empires. 
The  information  derived  from  the  various  and  most  heterogeneous  sources  have  so  often 
been  indiscriminately  mixed  up  with  each  other,  that  it  may  be  profitable  once  distinctly 
to  separate  what  is  due  to  each  authority. 

THE  BIBLICAL  ACCOUNTS  ON  A8STRIA  AND  BABYLON. 
B.a 
2450.  NiMROD,  the  son  of  Cash,  in  the  second  generation  ader  the  Noachian  deluge, 
immigrated  into  Mesopotamia  from  the  south,  seized  or  built  BaheU  Erech, 
Accad,  and  Calneh  in  the  southern  districts  of  Shinar;  and  founded,  further, 
in  the  land  of  Asshur,  the  towns  Nineoeh,  JRehoboth-Ir,  Calah,  and  the  great 
city  Resen  (x.  8—12;  see  pp.  253*>26d). 

2130.  Amraphel.  king  of  Shinar,  a  contemporaiy  of  Abraham,  invaded  Canaan  and 
the  adjoining  countries  in  conjunction  with  three  other  East- Asiatic  monarchs; 
he  was  at  first  victorious ;  but  pursued  by  Abraham  and  his  men,  he  was  defeated, 
put  to  flight,  and  deprived  of  the  booty  which  he  had  made  (see  notes  on  xiv. 
1 — 16). — Here  follows  a  long  gap  in  the  Biblical  accounts,  and  neither  As- 
syrian nor  Babylonian  kings  are  mentioned  earlier  than  in  the  history  of  the 
eighth  century. 

1.     A8STBL4N  KiKOS. 

770.  FcJL  invaded  Samaria,  in  the  reign  of  Menabem,  king  of  Israel,  who  obtained 
the  retreat  of  the  conqueror  by  the  payment  of  1,000  talents  of  silver,  exacted 
fi'om  the  wealthier  class  of  the  population;  but  Pul  seems  to  have  deported  a 
part  of  the  Hebrew  tribes  of  Gilead  into  Assyria  (comp.  2  Kings  xv.  19,20; 
lChron.y.26). 

740.  TiGLATH  PiLBSAR  was  a  contemporary  of  Ahaa  of  Judah,  and  Pekah  of  Israel. 
The  latter  sovereign  had  made  a  treaty  with  Rezin,  king  of  Syria,  against 
Ahaz.  Their  allied  armies  marched  against  Jerusalem,  and  besieged  it;  they 
gained  great  advantages,  took  an  enormous  amount  of  spoil,  killed  many,  and 
led  others  as  captives  to  Damascus  and  Samaria;  but  the  Israelites  appear, 
on  the  exhortation  of  the  propliet  Oded,  to  have  sent  back  both  the  men  and 
the  booty.  Ahaz,  however,  menaced  by  the  Edomites  and  Philistines  also, 
called  in  the  aid  of  Tiglath-Pilesar  who,  eager  to  find  a  pretext  for  extending 
his  dominions,  but  unconcerned  for  the  interests  of  Judah,  marched  against 
Damascus,  took  it,  killed  the  king  Rezin,  and  sent  the  principal  inhabitants 
away  to  the  banks  of  the  river  Knr  (Cyrus);  and  was,  besides,  rewarded  by 
Ahaz  with  the  silver  and  gold  taken  from  the  Temple,  and  with  the  treasures 
of  the  royal  palace.  He  now,  probably  through  his  generals,  whilst  he  was 
staving  at  Damascus,  continued  his  conquests  in  eastern  and  northern 
Palestine;  he  took  Gilead,  Galilee,  and  the  towns  Ijon,  AbeUbeth-Maachah, 
Janoidi,  Kedesh,  and  Hazor,  all  in  the  province  of  Naphtali,  and  sent  the 
population,  especially  the^two  tribes  and  a  half  which  dwelt  in  the  east  of  the 
Jordan,  into  Assyria,  to  Halah,  Habor,  Hara,  and  the  river  Gozan  (compare 
2  Ki.  XV.  29 ;  x vi.  5— 10, 1 7, 1 8 ;  1  Chron.  v.  26 ;  2  Chron.  xxviii.  5—21;  Isa. 
vii.^x.;  xvii.  1 — 11). 

720.  SnALMAyESBR  made  war  against  Hoshea,  king  of  Israel,  and  forced  him  to  pay 
tribnte;  but  Hoshea  secretly  concluded  an  alliance  with  So,  king  of  Egypt, 
and  refused  to  transmit  to  Assyria  the  imposed  tax;  wherefore  Shalmaneser 
seized  and  imprisoned  him;  besieged  during  three  years,  and  took  the  prin- 
cipal towns  of  Samaria,  and  carried  the  population  to  Assyria,  where  he  as- 
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si^ed  to  them  abodes  in  Halah»  on  the  Habor,  and  in  the  cities  of  the  Medei; 
whilst  he  transferred  to  Samaria  people  from  Babylon,  Cutha,  Ava,  Hamatfa,  ' 
and  Sepharvaim.  The  kingdom  of  Judah,  then  nnder  the  pions  Hcaekiah, 
maintained  its  independence.  But  Media  and  Persia,  Babylon  and  Mesopo- 
tamia, Syria  and  a  part  of  Phoenicia,  were  brought  nnder  Assyrian  dominicn 
(comp.  2Ki.xvii.3— 6,24j  xviii.7,9 — 11;  Isa.x.9— 11). 

717.  Sarqok  sent  his  general  or  Tartan^  to  Ashdod,  the  key  of  Egypt,  with  the 
view  to  invade  this  country.  His  army  succeeded  in  taking  Ashdod, 
seems  to  have  marched  into  Egypt,  and  to  have  suoceasfnily  fooght  both 
against  the  Egyptians  and  the  Ethiopians  (comp.  Isa.xx.). 

712.  SsKVAGHBRiB,  anxious  to  oon^nue  the  Egyptian  expedition  of  his  predecesMn, 
invaded  Judea  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  and  took  a 
great  number  of  fortresses  and  other  cities.  When  he  had  advanced  to 
I^chish,  Uesekiah  sent  ambassadors  to  him,  and  ofTered  his  submissioD. 
Sennacherib  accepted  it,  and  imposed  upon  the  King  of  Judah  a  tribute  of 
80  talents  of  gold,  and  300  talents  of  silver.  But  after  he  had  received  ^bi 
impost,  he  ordered  his  general  and  chief  officers  to  lay  siege  to  Jemsalem 
with  a  formidable  part  of  his  army,  probably  because  he  suspected  Hezekiah 
of  having  entered  into  secret  n^tiations  with  the  King  of  Egypt  (2  Kings 
xviii.  21,  24).  The  chie^  in  an  insolent  and  blasphemous  address,  exhorted 
the  people  to  avow  allegiance,  and  to  pay  the  taxes  to  the  Assyrian  king, 
who  seems  to  have  contemplated  their  transportation  to  northern  countries 
{Ibid.  ver.  32).  But  the  people,  faithful  to  their  king,  made  no  reply.  In 
the  meanwhile,  Sennacherib,  who  had  conquered  LacUsh,  and  had  advaneed 
to  Libnah,  was  informed  Uiat  Tirhakah,  king  of  Ethiopia,  was  advanci^ 
with  an  army,  perhaps  to  aid  the  king  of  £^ypt  in  the  approaching  danger, 
and  he  sent  another  message  to  HczekiiUi,  threatening  the  utter  destnictiaa 
of  Jemsalem  if  he  refused  immediate  submission.  But  either  some  no- 
favourable  rumour  which  he  received,  or  a  fearful  pestilence,  which  desttoyed 
185,000  of  his  soldiers,  induced  him  suddenly  to  return  to  Nineveh  (compare 
Herod,,  ii.  141).  Here,  while  worshipping  in  the  temple  of  Nisroch,  his  god« 
he  was  slain  by  two  of  his  sons,  Adrammelech  and  Sharezer,  who  eicaped 
into  the  land  of  Ararat  (comp.  2  Kings  xviii.  13-^xlx.  37 ;  Isa.  xviL  12— 
xviii.  7;  xxxvL;  xxxvii.;  TobU^lil). 

696.  Esar-Haddok,  the  son  of  Sennacherib,  sent  Assyrian  colonists  into  the  towas 
of  Israel,  and  seems  to  have  led  Mana«>seh  of  Judah  into  temporary  captivity 
to  Assyria  (2  Kings  xix.  37 ;  IsaL  xxxvii.  38 ;  Ear.  iv.  2 ;  2  Chr.  xxxilL  1 1— 13>. 

B.  Babtlohiak  Kikgs. 

720.  Mbrodach-Baladan  (or  Berodach-Baladan)  reigned  in  the  time  of  HeaeUah* 
king  of  Judah,  to  whom  he  sent  letters  and  presents  when  he  had  been  in- 
formed of  his  serious  illness,  and  who,  to  the  great  displeasure  of  the  prophet 
Isaiah,  made  him  acquainted,  through  his  messengers,  with  all  the  treasures, 
resources,  and  military  establishments  of  the  Judah  (2  Kings  xx.  12—19  s 
Isa.  xxxix.  1 — 8). 
The  name  of  Nabopolassar  does  not  occur  in  the  Old  Testament. 

C  07   Nbbuchadnbzzab,  his  son,  is  in  the  Bible  considered  as  king  of  Babylon  from  tfae 
fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim,  king  of  Judah,  when  he  was  appointed  by  has 
father  general  of  a  large  part  of  the  army,  and  defeated  Necho  IL,  king  of 
Egypt,  at  Circesium  (Carchemish)  on  the  Euphrates  (Jer.  xxv^l;  xlvL2). 
In  consequence  of  this  victory,  all  the  land  "  from  the  river  of  Eoypt  to  the 
river  Euphrates,  that  had  belonged  to  the  king  of  Egypt,"  fell  into  tke 
hands  of  the  Babvloniana.    It  is  uncertain  whether  Nebuchadneisar  then 
already  attacked  Judea  also  (comp.  Joseph,,  Ant,  X.  vi.  1);  but  be  certainly 
invaded  it  not  long  afterwards,  and  forced  Jefaoiakim  into  submission.    Btzt 
when,  after  three  years,  the  latter  rebelled  against  him,  he  sent  a  Chaldean 
armr,  together  with  troops  of  the  Syrians,  Moabites,  and  Ammonites,  againaa 
the  land  of  Judah.  But  before  the  Babylonian  forces  arrived,  or  aHomeneed 
operations,  Jehoiakim  had  died  in  peace,  and  JehoiachiB  had  sneceeded  hun. 
Now,  however,  Jerusalem  was  besieged;  Nebuchadnezsar  himself  joined  his 
troops;  and  the  new  king  of  Judah,  who  had  sat  but  three  months  npon  tl^ 
throne  of  his  fathers,  delivered  himself  up  to  the  Babylooiaa  moiiKrcii^ 
together  with  his  mother,  and  the  whole  of  his  chief  offioo^    This  e^reiLB 
took  place  in  the  eighth  year  of  Nebuchadnesaar's  reign  (B.a  599)«  who  no^ 
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seized  the  treasures  of  the  temple  and  of  the  rojal  palace,  and  carried  awaj 
i'l-oin  Jerusalem  ten  thousand  captives,  including  the  king  and  ^lis  family,  all 
die  men  of  influence  and  wealth,  and  all  the  artisans,  leaving  behind  nothing 
but  the  poorest  part  of  the  population,  and  appointing  Mattaniah,  the  uncle 
of  Jehoiachin,  under  the  name  of  Zedekiah,  king  over  them.  But  nine 
years  later  (b.o.  590),  Zedekiah,  expecting  the  assistance  of  Egypt,  for  which 
he  had  secretly  applied,  rebelled  against  the  Babylonian  king,  and  refused  to 
pay  the  tribute.  The  Chaldean  troops  stationed  in  Syria  marched  against 
Jerusalem,  and  besieged  it;  but  upon  being  informed  of  the  approach  of  an 
Egyptian  army,  they  retunied  northwards  (Jer.  xxxvii.  5 — 11).  However, 
Nebuchadnezzar  now  advanced  with  a  mighty  army;  staying  himself  at 
Riblah,  he  sent  his  troops  against  Jerusalem;  and  after  an  active  siege  of  at 
least  18  months,  the  Hebrew  king  and  his  soldiers  were  compelled,  by 
famine,  to  flee  from  the  city;  but  the  army  was  routed,  Zedekiah  himself 
seized,  and  brought  before  Nebuchadnezzar  to  Riblah;  his  sons  were  slain 
before  his  sight,  and  afterwards  his  eyes  were  cut  out,  and  he  was  sent  in 
fetters  to  Babylon.  Nebuchadnezzar  now  (s  c.  588)  sent  Nebuzar-adan,  the 
chief  of  his  guard,  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  burnt  the  temple,  the  palace,  and 
all  the  better  houses  of  the  town;  broke  down  the  walls;  took  the  large 
briizen  pillars  and  vessels,  and  the  other  valuable  implements;  and  carried 
away  the  people  who  had  remained,  though  leaving  a  number  of  the  very 
poorest  to  work  as  agriculturists,  and  setting  over  them  Gedaliah,  the  son  of 
Ahikam,  as  governor;  whilst  the  chief  priests,  Seraiah  and  Zephaniah,  ami 
the  other  civil  and  military  functionaries  were  brought  to  Riblah,  where 
Nebuchadnezzar  ordered  them  to  be  put  to  death.  The  contents  of  the 
Book  of  Daniel,  as  far  as  they  concern  this  king,  the  distinguished  position 
which  Daniel  occupied  at  his  court,  and  the  insanity  which,  to  curb  his 
haughtiness  and  to  force  him  to  acknowledge  the  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth, 
bofeU  him  during  seven  years,  when  **  he  was  driven  from  men,  and  did  eat 
grass  as  oxen,  and  his  body  was  wet  with  the  dew  of  heaven,  and  his  hair 
grew  like  eagles'  feathers,  and  his  nails  like  birds*  claws'*:  all  this  is  too  well 
known  to  require  more  than  a  brief  allusion  (compare  2  Kings  xxiv.  1,  2,  7, 
10—17;  XXV.  1—22;  Jer.  xxxvii.  1,  5— II ;  xxxix.  I— 10;  lii.  1-— 27;  Ezek. 
xvii.  15.  The  statements  of  Jer.  xxii  19;  xxxvL  30;  lii.  28—30;  2  Chron. 
xxxvi.  6;  Dan.  i.  1,  if  compared  with  those  of  the  second  Book  of  Kings, 
contain  chronological  and  other  difficulties,  which  it  is  not  here  the  place  to 
explain). 

563.  Evil  Merodach,  in  the  first  year  of  his  reigp),  released  Jehoiachin,  who  had 
been  imprisoned  during  37  years;  treated  him  benevolently,  assigned  to  him 
an  honourable  place  at  his  court,  and  made  him  a  liberal  aJlowance  during 
his  life  (2  Kings  xxv.  27 — 80;  Jer.  lii.  3t — 34). 

541.  Bblshazzab,  the  son  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  was  the  last  king  of  Babylon. 
Desl>ising  the  God  of  Israel,  and  defiling  the  hol^  vessels  taken  from  the 
Temple  by  his  father,  by  using  them  at  his  licenciotis  revelries,  was  slain, 
after  having  been  forewarned,  while  feasting  with  his  courtiers  and  his 
wives,  by  an  inscription  mysteriously  written  on  the  wall  of  his  chamber, 
and  interpreted  by  Daniel.  His  death  took  place  probably  during  the  nightly 
attack  of  the  Persians  and  Medians,  in  consequence  of  which  the  Babylonian 
empire  fell  into  the  hands  of  Darius,  the  Median,  the  son  of  Ahasnerus 
(Dan.  v.;  ix.  1 ;  comp.  Herod.^  i.  191 ;  Xen,,  C^tt.,  VII.  v,  15,  30,  22). 

§». 

THE  HISTORY  OF  ASSYRIA  AND  BABYLON  ACCORDING  TO  ANCIENT 

PROFANE  WRITERS. 

1.  The  Hutort  of  Assyria. 
First  Period,  From  Ninus  to  SardanapaluM  (b.g.  2182 — 876,  or  1306  yearM). 

The  account  of  Ctesias  on  the  earlier  ^nasty  of  the  AsB3rrians,  oflbrs  the  greatest 
comparative  consistency,  and  claims  therefoie  the  first  place  in  this  sketch  (compare 
Dio(L  Sic,,  it  1—28;  Athen,,  xii.  38—40;  Justin,,  i.  1—3;  Strabo,  xvi.  737). 

NiNUB,  an  early  king  of  the  Assyrians,  brave,  and  ambitious  of  martial  fame,  con- 
cluded friendship  with  the  Arabians  and  their  King  ArisQua^  both  united  their  armies, 
and  marched  against  Babylonia;  the  town  Babylon  did  not  yet  exist;  but  the  cities 
which  their  enemies  inhabited  were  conquered;  and  the  king  of  Babylonia  was  killed,   . 
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together  with  his  fatnily.  They  then  miide  war  against  Armenia,  whose  kiqg 
Barsanes  offered  his  submission,  and  was  accepted  as  an  ally;  and  against  Media,  whose 
king,  Phamns,  was  defeated,  taken  captive  and  killed,  together  with  his  famOj. 
Ninus  now  alone  prosecuted  his  campaigns,  daring  seventeen  years,  over  the  whole  of 
Asia,  and  his  empire  embraced  nearly  fdl  the  countries  from  the  Tigris  to  Ae  Hellet- 
pont,  and  from  the  Nile  to  the  Caspian  Sea.  The  Bactrians  alone  were  enabled, 
by  their  formidable  mountain  fastnesses,  and  by  the  valour  of  their  king,  Oxyartea, 
to  offer  a  longer  resistance;  he  returned  to  Assyria,  where  he  built  Nineveh,  55  miles 
in  circumference^  with  walls  100  feet  high;  and  1500  towers,  200  feet  high.  Bat 
resolved  to  conquer  Bactria  also,  he  undenook  another  expedition  against  it,  with  an 
enormous  army  (about  two  millions  of  soldiers),  and  besiegcKl  Bactra,  the  ciq>ital  town, 
and  a  formidable  fortress,  long  in  vain,  till  Semiramis,  the  wife  of  Onnes,  and  &bled 
to  have  been  the  daughter  of  the  fish-goddess,  Deroeto,  of  Ascalon,  assanlted  the 
xitadel  and  took  the  town.  Ninus,  adimring  both  the  beauty  and  the  intelligence 
of  Semiramis,  married  her. 

After  his  death,  Sbmiramis,  masculine  both  in  attire  and  habits,  reigned.  Besides 
t>ther  cities,  she  built  Babylon  on  both  sides  of  the  Euphrates,  upwards  of  40  miles  in 
circumference,  with  a  wall  of  enormous  dimensions,  and  furnished  with  250  towers  at 
those  points  where  the  town  was  not  protected  by  the  natural  marshes;  she  further  con- 
structed a  splendid  bridge  over  the  Euphrates,  5  stadia  in  length,  and  30  feet  ta 
breadth;  a  grand  palace  on  each  side  of  the  bridge,  the  western  one  being  sarroaaded 
bj  a  three-fold  wall,  high  and  massive,  and  like  the  towers,  ornamented  with  coloured 
drawings  representing  royal  hunting  scenes;  an  imposing  temple  of  Belns,  for  astro- 
nomical observations,  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  embellished  with  colossal  golden 
images  of  the  principal  deities,  and  with  golden  vessels;  raised  mounds  160  stadia 
long,  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  to  prevent  its  overflowing  the  plains  (compare 
Her,,  i.  184);  she  dug  canals  and  lakes;  raised  a  stone,  130  feet  long,  and  25  feet  broad 
and  thick,  broken  from  the  quarries  of  northern  Armenia,  as  an  obelisk;  and  cchd- 
pleted  many  other  magnificent  works,  among  which  was  a  huge  pyramid,  nine  stadia 
(5,454  feet)  high,  and  ten  stadia  (6,060  feet)  in  breadth,  intended  as  a  tomb  for  her 
husband  Ninus!  She  then,  accompanied  by  a  large  army,  journeyed  to  Media,  where 
she  planted  several  gigantic  parks,  adorned  with  many  regal  buildings;  on  her  way  to 
Ecbatana,  she  cut  a  straight  and  broad  path  through  t^  mountains  which  impc^ied 
that  way;  in  Ecbatana  itself  she  built  new  palaces,  and  supplied  the  town  with  water, 
led  thither  from  a  distant  lake;  she  then  marched  through  Persis,  and  executed 
everywhere  stupendous  works,  both  of  ornament  and  of  utility,  building  roads,  walls, 
canals,  rampartis,  parks,  bridges,  water- works,  and  cities;  she  went  to  Egypt,  and 
visited  the  oracle  of  Amuon;  she  proceeded  to  Ethiopia,  and  partly  subjected  it. 
But  her  ambition  was  not  yet  satisfied;  she  undertook,  after  most  extensive  prepara- 
tions of  three  years'  duration,  with  nearly  four  millions  of  soldiers,  an  expedition  against 
the  king  of  India,  Stabrobates,  and  took  with  her  2,000  portable  ships,  to  be  naed  oq 
the  Iiiiius,  300,000  hides  of  oxen,  so  staffed  as  to  give  them  the  appearance  of 
elephants.  She  defeated  the  Indian  monarch,  though  well  prepared  to  meet  her,  im 
a  sanguinary  battle  on  the  Indus,  destroyed  about  1,000  sliips,  and  made  man/ 
captives;  but  she  was  afterwards,  when  her  stratagem  with  regard  to  the  artificial  ele- 
phants had  been  betrayed  by  some  deserters,  completely  beaten  in  a  great  laod- 
battle,  wounded,  compelled  to  flee,  and  to  return  to  Bactria,  having  lost  two-thirds 
of  her  army  (com p.  Straho,  xv.  686,  687).  When  her  son,  Ninya^  attempted  her 
assassination,  she  delivered  to  him  spontaneously  the  reins  of  the  government. 

NiNTAS  was  effeminate  and  licentious,  scarcely  ever  appearing  in  public,  and  aeea 
by  nobody  but  his  eunuchs  and  his  wives;  but  he  held  the  people  in  obedience  by  eon* 
stant  armaments,  and  by  keeping  enormous  armies.  Other  monarchs  equaUy  volap- 
.tuous  followed  in  direct  succession;  none  of  them  distinguished  himself  by  memorafalft 
deeds.    But 

Sardamapalub,  called  by  some  the  son  of  Anaoyndaraxes,  and  by  others  the  too  ct 
Anabaxarus  (^(Aai.,xii.S8),  surpassed  all  his  predecessors  in  degenerate  efifeminaer« 
assuming  the  dress  and  pursuing  the  occupations  of  women,  spinning  wool  and  purple 
threads,  painting  his  eyes  and  body,  andsurrounded  by  none  but  his  wives.  A  conspiracT- 
was  concerted  against  him  by  ArbaceSf  a  Median,  who,  incited  by  Btiet^  priest  of 
Babylon,  and  assisted  by  the  Persians  and  Arabians,  gathered  an  army  of  400,000  mea. 
But  to  UtiQ  astonishment  of  his  enemies,  Sardanapalus  displayed  an  mnexamplod 
heroism ;  he  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  his  powerful  army,  and  gained  three  bril- 
liant victories  over  his  opponents;  but  rendered  careless  by  these  snccesses,  aa«l 
opposed  by  the  Bactrians  also,  who  had  joined  the  rebels,  he  waa  everywhere  defeated.; 
his  chief  general  and  brother-in-law,  Salaemenes,  was  killed;  he  was  besieged  %n. 
Nineveh ;  but  in  the  third  year,  when  the  Euphrates  inundated  a  great  part  of  tH« 
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town,  and  when  he  taw  no  prospect  of  relief,  he  bamt  himself  on  an  enormous  ftmeral 
pile,  wiUi  his  wives  and  vast  treasures,  in  his  own  paUce. 

Abbacbs  succeeded  him,  and  he  commenced  the  Median  dynasty  of  Assyrian 
kinet.    He  reigned  28  years. 

Toe  thifty-one  kings  from  Ninos  to  Sardanapalus  reigned,  according  to  Ctesias, 
1,306  years,  terminating  in  876;  so  that  Ninus  began  to  reign  in  B.a  2182  (comp. 
I>Md5tc^u.2l,28;  VeILPaL,\.^iJustitL,'\.2). 

Herodotus  remarks  (i.  95, 130),  that  the  Assyrians  had  already  ruled  orer  Upper 
Asia  520  years,  when  the  Modes  revolted  from  them,  or  perhaps  when  Dejoces  was 
elected  as  their  king,  in  b.o.  710  ^comp.  Duxl^  ii.  82).  According  to  this  notice,  there- 
fore, they  established  their  sorereifcn  power  in  Asia,  in  1230,  whilst  their  empire  might 
bare  existed  at  the  early  date  which  Ctesias  mentions.  The  Median  revolt  under 
Arbaces  (as  Ctesias  reports),  and  that  which  resulted  in  the  election  of  Dejoces  (ac- 
cording to  Herodotus),  were,  no  doubr,  two  different  events:  the  former  was  only  a 
chmge  of  dynasty  in  Assyria;  whilst  the  latter  implied  the  defection  of  an  important 
part,  and,  tlierefore,  a  material  weakening  of  the  empire. 

Ctesias  mentions  the  following  kings  as  the  successors  of  Arbaces :  Manduces  (reign- 
ing 60  years);  SosonmM  (30  years^;  ilrfyAof  (50  years);  ^rftuines (22 years) ;  Arttnu 
(40 years),  against  whom  the  Cardusians,  incited  by  the  Persian  Parsodes,  revolted; 
^f^lf*^  (32  years);  Astibartu  (40  years),  who  fought  against  the  Parthians  and  the 
Sadi;  and,  lastly,  AMpadtu^  called  Agtyaheg  by  the  Orceks,  who  was  dethroned  by  the 
Posian  Cyrus  {Diod.  Sk.,  ii.  32—34).  But  these  names  obviously  include  the  kings 
who  roled  over  Media  alone,  from  Dejoces  (b.o.  7 10)  to  AstyagOK  {Herod,,  i.  95— 107). 
It  appears,  therefore,  that  Aissyria,  though  temporarily  eclipsed  by  Media  in  conse- 
qneoce  of  the  catastrophe  under  Sardanapalus,  gradually  recovered  its  power  and  im- 
portance, became  again  the  principal  se^it  of  the  empire,  while  Media  was  reduced 
into  a  tributary  province,  till,  in  B.a  710,  the  latter  freed  itself  from  Assyria  as  an  in- 
dspendent  monarchy,  and  chose  Dejoces  as  its  king,  succeeded  by  Phraortes,  Cyaxares, 
and  Astyages,  his  direct  descendants. 

Eusebras  observes^  that  Sardanapalus  was  a  contemporary  of  Lycnrgus  (b.c.880); 
and  counts  from  him  up  to  Ninus  1,240  years,  so  that  the  latter  reigned  about  B.a2120. 
It  is  obriotts,  that  this  account  agrees  as  aear^  as  possible  with  tlutt  of  Ctesias. 

Aooording  to  iBmiliiis  Sura,  the  space  of  1,995  years  elapsed  between  Ninus  and 
Antiochos  UL  (the  Great,  B.a  190),  which  would  again  place  the  commencement  of 
the  AssTrian  emf^re  at  about  b.0.  2185  (  V^,  i.  6). 

The  tradition  that  Semiramis  founded  Babylon,  is  variously  opposed  by  ancient 
writers;  Berosns  declares  it  a  Greek  fiction  (JosepA.,  Ap.,  i.  20);  Orosius  asserts,  that 
k  was  built  by  Nimrod  the  Giant,  but  restored  by  Ninus  or  Semiramis,  and  Philo  Byb- 
fioB,  that  it  dates  back  1002  years  before  that  queen  (St.  Bys.);  while  others  attribute 
to  her  either  the  town,  or  the  wall  alone  (Orrt,  v.  1 ;  Ammiau^t  xxii.  6). 

TVogus  Pompeins  calls  the  Bactrian  king  whom  Ninus  attacked,  Zoroaster,  instead 
of  Ozyartes,  and  attributes  to  him  the  first  invention  of  the  magical  arts,  a  philosophical 
tnqairy  into  the  origin  of  the  world,  and  observations  on  the  celestial  bodies  (Justin,,,  i,  1 ). 

Athenaeus  and  oSiers  state,  that  Semiramis  was  a  courtesan  who  gained  the  afiections 
of  the  king  Ninas,  persuaded  him  to  aUow  her  the  government  for  five  days  only,  but 
that,  io  th»  short  interval,  she  succeeded  in  securing  the  obedience  of  the  princes,  of 
the  people,  and  the  army;  so  that  she  could  venture  to  throw  Ninus  into  prison,  and 
prodaim  herself  queen  (Diod,  Sie*^  ii.  20)  ^  and  Trogns  Pompeins  relates,  Uiat  her  son 
Niojas  attempted  her  assassination  in  the  42nd  year  of  her  reign,  because  she  made  to 
him  disgraceful  ofiers  (Justin,^  L  2). 

Oiodoms  Siculns  mentions  a  tradition,  that  Teutamus.  the  twentieth  king  after 
i  fiuqraa,  cent  10,000  Ethiopians,  and  as  many  Susians,  with  200  chariots,  under  Memnon, 
the  son  of  Tithonns,  chief  general  of  Persia,  to  Troy  to  assist  his  vassal  Priam,  when 
ke  was  attacked  by  the  Greeks i  and  it  is  added,  that,  at  that  time,  the  Assyrians  had 
already  exercised  the  chief  power  in  Asia  for  1,000  years.  Bat  that  tradition  is  im- 
Fobahle  in  itself  for  if  there  were  twenty  kings  only  during  1,000  years,  each  wonld, 
e«  aa  arerage,have  reigned  for  50years»  and  it  is  disputed  by  the  ancients  themselves, 
"Who  represent  Memnon  as  an  Ethiopian  (Diod,  ^t(\,  li.  22)k 

Some  ancient  writers,  as  Dnris,  maintain,  that  Airbacee,  when  introduced  into  the 
Ijpfeseaos  of  Sardanapalus,  by  the  eunuch  Sparamixus,  disgusted  at  his  degradin|f  ap- 

' and  conduct,  and  iodignant  that  such  a  man  should  rule  over  the  mighty 

empire,  stabbed  him  on  the  spot  {Aihen,,  xii.  88).  But  the  account  of  Ctesias 

both  more  eredible,  and  more  generally  adopted. — The  same  monarch  is,  on  the  in- 

riptaoB  on  h»  tomb,  in  which  the  vanity  of  all  human  affairs,  except  pleasure  and 

ijoTmeat,  is  powerfully  expressed,  called  the  builder  of  Anchiale  and  Tarsus  (Athen,, 
W) :  a  sUtcmsDt  which,  considering  the  energy  displayed  in  the  latter  parL^f  his 
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life,  is  not  exactly  improbable,  tboagb  the  building  of  Tarsus  is,  by  Berosns,  attributed 
to  Sennacherib  (see  infra). 

Second  Period,     The  New  Aseyrian  Empire,  <0  the  destruction  of  Ninevek, 
Of  the  kings  who  contributed  to  the  second  greatness  of  the  land,  we  have  two  dif- 
ferent lists: — 

L  Berosut,  in  the  epitome  of  Alexander  Poljhistor  ( J&«se6^  Chron.  Arm^  L,  pp.  41, 
44),  gives  the  following  names: — 

I.  Pol  (more  than  520  years  after  Semiramis);  2.  Sekkacherib,  reigned 
18  years;  3.  A80RDAMiU8(£sar-haddon)«  8  years;  4.  Sammughes,  21  years; 
6.  Sardanapalcjs  CuALuiBUS,  21  years  (represented  as  a  contemporary  ^ 
the  Median  king  Astya^cs,  whose  daughter  married  Nabacodrossor,  the  son 
of  Sardanapalus);  6.  Thk  BROTHsn  of  Samkuohks,  21  years;  7.  Nabo- 
roLASSAR,  20  years,  and  Nabupcoobo680R  (Nebuchadnezzar),  43  yean. 
]L  But  Abydenus  mentions  the  following  monarchs  (Euseb,,  CSiron.  Armen^  li,  p.53, 
etseq):— 

1.  SBNNAcnBRiB;  2.  Nebqilub  (Adrammelus);  3.  Ajlbbdis  (broUier  of 
Adrammelus);  4.  Sarpahapalus;  5.  Sabacus. 
Under  the  reign  of  Saracus,a  vast  army  of  barbarous  tribes  invaded  the  land  fn>m  tibt 
side  of  the  sea;  he  sent  his  brave  general  BnsaloBSor(Nabopola8sar)  to  Babyloniai  but 
tlie  latter  proclaimed  himself  king  of  Babylon ;  married  his  son  Nebucodrossor  to  the 
daughter  of  the  Median  king  Astyages;  and  destroyed  Nineveh  and  the  Assyrian 
•empire. 

These  meagre  lists  do  not  even  furnish  sufficient  materials  for  a  bare  framework  of 
As.«yrian  history;  they  are  contradictory  in  themselves,  irreconcilable  with  each  other, 
and  often  at  variance  with  the  Biblical  statements;  the  Sennacherib  of  Polyhistor  and 
Abydenus  corresponds,  in  many  respects,  with  the  Esar-haddon  of  the  Scriptores;  and 
the  Sardanapalus  of  the  former  seems  to  be  the  Nebuchadnezzar  of  the  latter  (C&iilos, 
Fabt.  Hcll^  i.  263 — 283);  and  learning  and  sagacity  have  been  lavished  in  Tain  to  give 
to  those  dry  bones  life  and  substance. 

Herodotus  (ii.  141)  relates,  that  Sennacherib  undertook  an  expedition  ag^nst  EgTpl» 
then  governed  by  the  priest  Sethon,  who  neglected  and  despised  the  military  caste; 
but  that,  when  his  troops  were  encamped  before  Pelusiuin,  which  was  only  defended  by 
tradesmen,  mechanics,  and  sutlers,  a  vast  number  of  field  mice  destroyed  their  qniven* 
bows,  and  the  handles  of  their  shields;  in  consequence  of  which  their  easy  defeat 
and  partial  destruction  ensued  (comp.  2  Ki.  xix.  35;  Jos^h.,  Antiq.,  X.  L  4). 

b.    The  History  of  Babylon. 
The  completest  account  which  we  possess  of  Babylonian  history,  is  that  which  Jo- 
sephus  preserved  in  his  work  against  Apion  (i.  19— 2i),andinhis  Antiquitie6(X.xLl>, 
and  which  he  extracted  from  the  writings  of  Berosus.    Wo  shall,  therefore,  first ' 
a  summary  of  those  statements,  and  then  add  the  few  notices  obtainable  from 
sources. 
625.   Nabolassar  (Nabopolassar),  who  is,  in  the  passage  quoted  from  Josephns* 

quities,  constantly  called  Nabuchodonosor  (Kcbuchadnezxar),  reigned  29,  or, 
according  to  the  passage  just  referred  to,  only  21  years.     He  seema,  in  tfaa 
earlier  part  of  his  reign,  to  have  invaded,  and  partly  subjected,  Syria  and 
Egypt;  for  when  he  was  exhausted  by  old  age  and  received  the  new%  thai 
Judeaand  '*the  governor  whom  be  had  set  over  £gypt  and  the  cities  of 
Coele-syria  and  Phoenicia,"  had  revolted  from  him,  he  sent  his  son  Nabc* 
CHODOKOSOB  (or  Nebuchadnezzar  II.)  with  a  great  army  against  the  rebel  Ikma 
provinces.    Nabuchodonosor  marched  against  Judea,  burnt  the  temple  in 
Jerusalem,  and  led  the  inhabitants  away  as  captives  to  Babylon.    Five  years 
later,  in  the  twenty-third  year  of  his  reign,  he  conquered  Syria  and  PhoBuicia« 
Tyre  was  besieged  during  thirteen  years  under  Its  king  Ithobal  or  fishbaal; 
he  took  the  land  of  the  Ammonites  and  Moabites,  Egypt,  and  a  great  past  of 
Libya,  Arabia  and  Iberia;  **  and  exceeded  in  his  exploits  aUwhohad  reigned 
in  Biibylon  and  Chaldea**  (comp.  Joseph,,  Ant,,  X.  ix.  7)-    On  receiving  the 
report  of  his  father's  sudden  death,  he  hastened  back  to  Babylon,  and  seised 
604.       the  government,  which  had  been  preserved  for  him  by  'the  Chaldeaas. 
He  adorned  the  temple  of  Belus  and  other  sacred  edifices  magnificently  fxxm 
the  spoil  of  his  conquests;  rebuilt  the  old  city,  added  another  part  to  it,  and 
fm-nished  it  with  imposing  gates;  constructing  three  round  the  inner   ciir 
and  three  round  the  outer  part,  so  that  besiegers  should  not  have  it  iq  tlmr 
power  to  diveit  ihc  course  of  the  river.    He  buUt,  near  the  paUoe  fonaezhr 
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inhabited  by  his  father,  a  new  one,  snrpafimng  it  in  height;  and,  thongh  pro« 
di{>iou8l^  large  and  magnificent,  it  was  completed  in  fifteen  days;  and,  to 
please  his  queen,  who  had  been  brought  up  in  the  hiehlanda  of  Media,  he  em- 
bellished it  with  hanginggardens,  so  that  the  scene  bad  the  appearance  of  a 
mountainous  country.  He  reigned  43  year«.  His  son — 
561.   Evil  Mkrodach,  followed  him;  he  reigned  tyrannically,  and  defied  the  lawsi 

but  was,  after  a  reign  of  two  years,  kuled  by  his  sistei^s  husband — 
559     Nbriolibsar,  who  occupied  the  throne  of  Babylon  for  four  years.    His  son— 
555    liABOROSOARCHoo,  though  but  a  child  at  the  death  of  his  father,  distinguished 
himself  by  infamous  conduct,  and  was  murdered  only  nine  months  later. 
One  of  the  conspirators, — 
555    Nabonnedub,  a  Babylonian,  was  proclaimed  king.    He  strengthened  the  walls 
TO         of  Babylon  by  structures  of  burnt  bricks  and  bitumen.    But,  in  the  seren- 
538.       teenth  year  of  his  reign,  he  was  attecked  and  defeated  by  Cyrus.    He  fled, 
with  a  few  of  his  troops,  to  Borsippus;  but  when  he  was  here  besieged,  he 
delivered  himself,  without  resistance,  into  the  hand  of  Gyms,  who  assigned 
to  him  the  province  of  Garmania  as  his  future  abode;  and  here  he  passed  the 
rest  of  his  life.    The  outer  walls  of  Babylon  were  demolished;  and  Babylonia 
was  merged  in  the  Persian  empire  (b.c.  538). 
Herodotus  relates,  that,  five  generations  after  Semiramis,  the  queen  Nitocris,  the  wife 
of  Labynetus,  ruled  in  Babylonia;  that  she  was  extremely  shrewd  and  enterprising; 
that  she  constructed,  at  Babylon,  a  bridge  over  the  Euphrates,  to  connect  both  parts  of 
the  town,  the  only  oommuuication  between  which  had  till  then  been  by  boat  only;  that, 
when  she  heard  of  the  conquests  and  progress  of  the  Medes,  she  made  the  Euphrates, 
by  digging  channels,  so  winding  that  it  touched  the  village  Arderica  three  different 
times,  and  made,  at  a  considerable  distance  above  Babylon,  a  lake  420  stadia  in  cir- 
cumference; she  executed  these  works,  **in  order  that  the  current,  being  broken  by 
fVequent  turnings,  might  be  more  slow,  and  the  navigation  to  Babylon  tedious;  and 
that,  after  the  voyage,  a  long  march  round  the  lake  might  follow." — She  was  buried  over 
the  most  frequented  gate  of  the  city,  having  ordered  an  inscription  to  be  engraven  there 
which  later  induced  Darius  to  open  the  sepulchre;  but  he  did  not  find  the  treasure  which 
he  had  been  led  to  expect.    In  the  reign  of  her  son  Labynetus  (Nabonnedus),  Gyrus 
advanced  against  Babylon,  and  after  having  diverted  the  river  Gyndes  into  3  SO  channels, 
because  one  of  the  sacred  white  horses  had  been  drowned  in  it,  he  gave  battle  to  the 
Babylonians,  defeated  them,  and  shut  them  up  in  their  city.    He  then  skilfully  con- 
cealed his  operations  fi-om  the  knowledge  of  the  Babylonians,  made  the  Euphrates 
fordable,  by  leading  its  water  into  the  lake;  and  effected  a  sudden  entrance  into  the 
town,  to  the  great  consternation  of  the  inhabitants,  who  were  still  dancing  and  rejoicing 
in  the  centre,  when  the  extreme  parts  were  already  taken  by  the  Persian  army  (HerodLt 
i.  184—191). 

The  Ganon  of  Ptolemy  enumerates,  fVom  the  time  of  Nabonassar,  b.o.  747,  nineteen 
3abylonian  lungs,  comprising,  together  with  a  twofold  interregnum,  a  period  of  209 
years;  but  some  of  them  are  certainly  Assyrian  satraps;  one,  Belibus^  or  Eiibus^  is 
mentioned  by  Berosus  also(^iue5.,  Chron.  Arm.,  i.  43);  but  from  Nabopolassar  down 
to  Nabonneclus,  his  list  coincides  almost  entirely  with  that  preserved  by  Josephus,  ex- 
cept that  a  few  orthographic  modifications  occur;  that  only  21  years,  instead  of  29,  are 
assigned  to  Nabopolassar;  and  that  Laborosoarchod,  who  reigned  but  nine  months,  is 
omitted;  so  that  from  Nabopolassar  to  the  destruction  of  the  Babylonian  empire  by 
Cynis,  a  period  of  87  years  elapsed  (b.c.  625 — 538). 

The  account  of  Berosus,  fumifthed  by  Eusebius,  states,  that  Merodnch  Baladan  made 
Babylon  free  from  the  dominion  of  Assyria,  by  killing  the  viceroy  Acises;  that  he 
was,  however,  six  months  later,  murdered  by  JElibuM^  who  proclaimed  himself  inde- 
pendent monarch  of  Babylon,  but  was,  after  three  years,  defeated  by  Sennacherib; 
the  latter  restored  Babylon  as  an  Assyrian  province,  and  appointed  his  son,  Aj*or- 
danius,  governor  over  it;  ho  marched  with  a  large  army  to  GUioia,  and  here  founded 
the  town  Tarsus. 

According  to  Abydenus,  Nabopolassar  was  originalh^  Assyrian  satrap  of  Babylon, 
but  made  himself  independent  by  the  assistance  of  the  king  of  Media  (£t(M6.,  Gnron* 
Arm.,  i.  54;  comp.  RawUnson,  Notes  on  the  early  History  of  Babylon). 

The  sketch  here  attempted  will,  on  future  occasions,  be  further  developed,  when  the 
controverted  point0»a3  well  as  the  various  theories  proposed  to  settle  them*  will  be  more 
fiiiljr  ditfcassed. 
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VI.  THE  TOWER  OF  BABEL  AND  THE 
DISPERSION. 

Chaptbb  XI.  1—9. 

Summary. — The  progeny  of  Noah  left  the  regionB  where  the  ark  had  landed 
after  the  deluge,  and  they  arrived  in  a  pktn  of  the  land  of  Shinar.  As  Ae/ 
foresaw  the  great  future  increase  of  the  human  race,  thej  determined  to  build 
a  town  with  a  prodigiously  high  tower  as  a  centre  of  unity.  Hitherto  ther 
had  all  spoken  the  same  language,  and  derived  from  this  oonmiofn  oMdinm  of 
intercourse  a  great  part  of  their  strength.  But  lest  they  should  proceed  still  Anber 
in  their  arrogance  and  vanity,  God  divided  their  langnages,  so  that  diey  did  not 
understand  one  another;  they  were  by  this  confusion  compelled  to  leave  the  tower 
and  the  town  unfinished,  which  have  received  the  name  of  BabeL  From  beooe  thej 
were  spread  over  all  parts  of  the  globe. — The  text  then  enumerates  the  represenu- 
tives  of  the  ten  generations  between  Noah  and  Abraham,  wi^  similar  chrono- 
logical data  to  those  given  in  the  fifth  chapter.  But  as  the  numbers  are  here  a^in 
systematically  corrupted  in  the  Samaritan  codex  and  in  the  Septuagint,  we  inMn 
them  in  a  tabular  survey:-* 


Hebrew  Text. 

Samaritav  Text. 

Sbptuaoikt  YsttB, 

Patriarchs. 

Yean 

before 

birth  of 

son. 

Rest  of 
lifi». 

Extent 

of  whole 

Ulb. 

Tears 

before 

birth  of 

son. 

Rest  of 
Ufe. 

Extent 

of  whole 

life. 

Tears 
before 
Mrth^of 

BOO. 

Rest  of 
life. 

Exteat 

oTwholt 

life. 

Shem 

100 
35 

• 

30 
34 
30 
32 
80 
29 
70 

600 
403 

* 

403 
430 
209 
207 
200 
119 
(135) 

600 

438 

m 

433 

464 
239 
239 
230 
148 
205 

100 
135 

• 

ISO 
134 
130 
132 
130 
79 
70 

SOO 
803 

* 

80S 
270 
109 
107 
100 
69 
(75) 

600 
438 

* 

433 
404 
289 
239 
230 
148 
145 

100 
185 
130 
130 
134 
130 
132 
130 
179 
70 

500 
400 
830 
380 
270 
209 
207 
200 
125 
(135) 

600 

Arphaxad  

(Kaivav) 

Salah 

Eber 

585 
460 
460 
404 

Pelee 

889 

Keu^ ;:....:. 

839 

Serug 

880 

Nahor 

804 

Terah  

2>I5 

The  history  now  passes  over  to  the  family  of  Terah}  he  had  three  sons,  Ahram, 
Nahor,  and  Haran.  The  latter  died  before  his  father,  but  left  a  son.  Lot; 
Abram's  wife  was  Sarai,  who  bore  him  no  children;  and  Nahor's  wife  was  IGkah, 
the  daughter  of  Haran.  Terah  intended  to  emigrate  with  his  family  from  Meso- 
potamia to  Canaan;  but  he  went  only  to  liarau,  where  he  settled,  and,  after  a 
longer  sojourn,  died. 


CHAPTER  XL 

1.  And  the  whole  earth  was  of  one  language,  and  of 
one  speech.     2.  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  they  journeyed 


I— •.  The  members  of  Noah's  family 
had,  after  the  deluge,  landed  in  a  cer- 
tain region  of  the  highlands  of  Armenia; 
here  they  were  believed  to  have  become 
the  pai*ents  of  the  future  founders  of  em- 
pires and  nations,  and  to  have  dwelt  and 
spread  for  an  indefinable  period.      But 


they  were  tempted  by  more  beantifhl  and 
more  fertile  districts;  they  migraited  all 
southwards  as  one  enlaiiged  fiuniiy,  till 
tbey  reached  the  plains  of  Shinar.  Here 
they  settled,  and  began  to  form  a  great 
fraternal  conmiunity.  Having  all  grows 
out  of  the  same  parental  house,  they  spok* 
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in  the  east,  that  they  found  a  plain  in  the  land  of  Shiriar; 
and  they  dwelt  there.  3.  And  they  said  one  to  another, 
Come,  let  us  make  bricks,  and  burn  them  thoroughly. 


the  same  language  and  shared  the  same 
notions  (vcr.  I).  Now,  as  these  were 
the  Tiews  regarding  the  origin  of  tiie 
haman  families,  it  could  indeed  be  easily 
explained  how,  in  the  coarse  of  time, 
their  increase  most  have  caosevl  them  to 
spread  beyond  that  centre,  to  occupy  eren 
distant  countries,  and  to  establish  many 
states  and  commonwealths.  This  seemed 
so  probable,  that  the  early  generations  are 
represented  as  having  clearly  foreseen 
it  (ver.4).  But  growth  of  population 
alone,  even  if  added  to  the  external  in- 
fluences of  different  climes,  was  not  suffi- 
cient to  account  for  the  astonishing  variety 
of  speech  and  thought  which  divided,  and 
mostly  placed  in  durect  antagonism,  the 
various  nations,  once  the  members  of  the 
same  primitive  family.  This  new  problem 
necessarily  forced  itself  upon  reflecting 
minds.  But  it  could  naturally  occupy 
those  only  who  rejected  the  idea  of 
aboriginal  races*  the  offspring  of  the 
soil  of  the  individual  countries;  it  could, 
therefore,  but  cursorily  engage  the  atten- 
tion of  the  ancient  nations  in  gerierul. 
Plato,  indeed,  mentions  the  myth  that  the 
languages  were  divided  because  men  ar- 
rogantly asked  of  the  gods  immortality 
and  eternal  youth;  there  are,  besides, 
some  Uter  similar  legends,  thongh  per- 
haps tinctured  by  the  Scriptural  account: 
but  this  question  forms  no  integral  part 
of  ancient  history  or  philosophy;  whereas 
it  is  an  essential  consequence  of  the  great 
and  fundamental  Biblical  doctrine  con- 
cerning the  original  unity  of  the  human 
race.  The  Hebrew  ^vriter  could  neither 
forget  nor  avoid  it;  he  was  too  deeply 
impressed  with  the  paramount  moral  im- 
portance of  the  doctrine,  to  endanger  it 
by  any  doubts  arising  from  the  problem 
of  the  difference  of  languages.  But 
another  weighty  reason  urged  him  to 
introduce  this  subject.  Most  of  the 
ancient  nationa  possessed  myths  con- 
eerning  impious  giants  who  attempted 


to  storm  heaven,  either  to  share  it  with  the 
immortal  gods,  or  to  expel  them  from  it. 
In  some  of  these  fables,  the  confusion  of 
tongues  is  represented  as  the  punish- 
ment inflicted  by  the  deities  for  such 
wickedness;  and  even  Josephus  mem  ions 
a  similar  tradition  ( Antiq.,  I.  iv.  3) ;  the 
tower  by  which  the  rebellious  offenders 
intended  to  ascend  up  to  heaven,  was 
overthrown  by  a  mighty  tempest;  they 
were  scattered  into  various  regions,  and 
henceforth  spoke  different  languages 
(comp.  Euseb,f  Pr»p.  Ev.,  ix.  14;  Chron. 
Arm.,  L  38,  59).  It  was  necessary  to 
eradicate  such  heathen  fables,  inconsistent 
with  the  purer  ideas  of  the  nature  of  the 
deity:  and  with  the  same  admirable  wis- 
dom which  we  have  ah*eady  pointed  out 
in  several  preceding  instances,  the  Hebrew 
historian  converted  that  very  legend  into 
a  medium  for  solving  a  g^reat  and  im- 
portant problem.  Nothing  was  retained 
but  the  building  of  the  tower;  and  this 
edifice  was  only  intended  to  reach  a  great 
and  commanding  height;  the  tradition 
that  it  extended  up  **  to  heaven"  is  taken 
in  a  figurative  sense  (Deut.  i  28;  Dan.  iv. 
17);  no  attack  against  the  Divine  abodea 
is  oontemplated :  for  the  sin  which  caused, 
as  a  deplorable  consequence,  the  estrang- 
ing variety  of  tongues,  is  represented  to 
have  been  of  a  perfect^  different  chaiac- 
ter.  The  nature  of  that  offence  again 
reveals  the  totally  spiritual  tendency  of 
the  Bible.  It  consists  in  the  immoderate 
desire  for  worldly  greatness;  in  the 
vain  longing  for  fame  and  glory  on  earth, 
and  in  the  provd  delusion  that  a  name  is, 
by  gigantic  monuments,  for  ever  secured 
from  ohUvion  (ver.4).  The  people  as- 
pnred  to  that  perilous  fame  which,  ob- 
tained by  conquest  and  inseparable  from 
violence,  averts  the  mind  from  its  better 
ends  and  its  purer  bliss;  a  fame,  which 
was  the  characteristic  of  those  **  men  of 
renown,^  whose  impiety  and  pride  canscd 
the  universal  destruction  of  the  deluge 
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And  they  had  brick  for  stone,  and  bitumen  had  they  for 
mortar.  4.  And  they  said,  Come,  let  us  build  for  our- 
selves a  city,  and  a  tower  whose  top  may  reach  to  heaven, 


(▼i  4).  It  it  the  same  appetite  for  ex- 
ternal distinctioD  which  was  alluded  to 
in  the  character  of  Nimrod«  the  ruler  of 
Babylon,  a  town  which,  owing  its  origin 
to  vanity,  and  governed  by  pride,  was  at 
last  to  be  the  victim  of  iu  haughtiness 
(see  p.  255).  This  futaro  character  of 
the  overbearing  city  is  clearly  mirrored 
in  the  history  of  its  beginning}  the  same 
boastful  spirit  which  the  prophet  Isaiah 
chastises  in  the  Babylonian  prince,  ^who 
speaks  in  his  heart,  *  I  will  ascend  up  to 
heaven,  above  the  stars  of  God  will  I 
erect  my  throne'  **  (Isai.  xiv.  13X  prompts 
here  the  exclamation:  ^let  as  build  a 
city  and  a  tower,  whose  top  may  reach  to 
heaven'*;  but  just  as  there  the  arrogance 
is  crushed  by  the  words:  **but  thou  de- 
scendcst  into  the  grave,  and  into  the 
deepest  pit*'  (ver.  15),  it  is  hero  checked 
by  the  simple,  but  emphatic  remark: 
''and  they  left  off  to  build  the  cUy" 
(ver.  8). 

Millenniums  have  passed  since  the 
splendour  of  ancient  Babylon  was  buried 
under  mouldering  ruins }  the  very  site  of 
the  tower  and  town  was  a  perplexing 
mystery;  they  had  indeed  been  swept 
away  by  the  ••besom  of  destruction"; — it 
was  reserved  for  our  age  to  dispel  the 
uncertainty,  and  to  produce  the  authentic 
proofs  of  a  once  stupendous  power. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  about 
forty  miles  south-west  of  Baghdad,  lies 
the  town  Hillah,  which,  though  next  to 
Baghdad  and  Basra,  the  greatest  in  the 
Fashalik,  is  meanly  and  irregularly  built, 
narrow  and  dirty,  with  dilapidated  mosques 
and  public  baths;  but  it  is  enclosed  by  a 
stron*;  wall,  and  well  protected  by  a  gar- 
rison, towers  and  a  battery,  and  contains 
a  population  of  about  10,000  Jews  and 
Arabs,  carrying  on  a  rather  animated 
commerce  on  the  Euphrates.  This  town 
is  in  almost  all  directions  surrounded  by 
inmiense  ruins,  appearing  the  worit  of 
nature  rather  than  of  men;   shapeless 


heaps  of  rubbish;  lofty  banks  of  ancient 
canals;  fragments  of  glass,  marble,  pot- 
ter)', and  bricks,  mingled  with  a  nitrous 
soil  which  impedes  all  vegetation,  and 
renders  the  neighbourhood  ^  a  naked  and 
hideous  waste,"  re-echoing  only  the  disoial 
sounds  of  the  owl  and  jackal,  of  the  hyena 
and  the  lawless  robber.  These  piks 
mark  the  area  once  occupied  by  the  mis- 
tress of  the  ancient  world.  They  com- 
mence eight  miles  ncoth  of  Hillah,  where 
the  ruins  of  the  Mujelibeh,  still  called 
Babbl  by  the  Arabs,  indicate  the  northern 
extremity,  or  division,  of  ancient  Babylon. 
The  excavations  hero  instituted  by  Bich 
and  Layard  have,  betddea  coffins  with 
skeletons,  arrow-heads  in  bronxeand  inn, 
small  glass  bottles,  differently  ornamented, 
and  vases  sometimes  glased  with  a  rich 
blue,  a  curious  jug  of  soapetone  rudely 
carved  and  ornamented,  and  the  remains 
of  a  massive  wall  of  sun-dried  bricks,  sH 
of  a  comparatively  recent,  and  certainly 
post-Babylonian  period,  only  nncoTered 
eight  or  ten  piers,  several  walls  branching 
out  in  various  directions,  bricks  inscribed 
with  the  name  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  and 
cemented  together  with  bitumen :  but  no 
sculptured  stone  or  painted  jdaster  what- 
ever, has  been  found  in  the  enormons 
mass  of  loose  rubbish. — The  ruins  spread 
from  there  in  many  irregular  heaps 
southward  along  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Euphrates,  which  breaks  the  gloomy 
monotony  of  the  region  by  the  bcaatifol 
date-groves  lining  its  banks;  they  an 
most  probably  the  remains  of  the  thou- 
sands of  houses  which  formed  the  exten- 
sive streets  of  Babylon;  they  are,  for 
nearly  three  miles,  scattered  in  low 
monnds  over  the  plain,  and  are  enclosed 
by  earthen  ramparts,  showing  the  traces 
of  an  old  line  of  walls.  Then  follow,  in 
a  southern  direction,  successively,  the 
ruins  of  the  Kasr  (or  Mtgelibeh  of  the 
Arabs),  and  of  the  Anunan,  large  and 
imposing  masses  (see  pp.  S99,900).    Bnt 
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and  by  which  we  may  make  us  a  name ;  for  we  might  per- 
haps be  scattered  upon  the  face  of  the  whole  earth.  5.  And 
the  Lord  came  down  to  see  the  city  and  the  tower,  which 


aboat  six  miles  sonth-west  of  Hillah,  at  a 
place  at  present  called  BirsNimrouo, 
and  coiresponding  with  the  ancient  Bor- 
sippa,  lies  a  groap  of  ruins  peculiarly 
prominent  bj  its  colossal  height  and  ex- 
tent, standing  on  the  edge  of  the  rast 
marsh  formed  hj  the  Hindiyah  canal,  and 
the  inundations  of  the  Euphrates:  a 
dreary  pile,  unrelieved  bj  a  blade  of 
glass,  or  a  single  herb. 

The  hntie  heap,  in  which  bricks,  stone, 
marble,  and  basalt  aro  irregularly  mixed, 
covers  a  sqnare-superficies  of  49,000  feet( 
whilst  the  chief  mound  is  nearly  300  feet 
high,  and  from  200  to  400  feet  in  width, 
commanding  an  extensive  view  over  a 
country  of  utter  desolation.  These  are 
the  remains  of  the  far-famed  **  Temple  of 
the  Seven  Spheres,"  most  probably  the 
••  Temple  of  Jupiter  Bclus"  of  the  classical 
writers,  and  the  "  Tower  of  Babel"  of  our 
t<xt.  It  consisted  of  seven  distinct  stages 
or  square  platforms,  built  of  kiln-burnt 
bricks,  eadi  about  20  feet  high,  gradually 
diminishing  in  diameter,  and  forming  an 
oblique  pyramid.  The  upper  part  of  the 
brick-work  has  a  vitrified  appearance,  for 
k  is  supposed,  that  the  Babylonians,  in 
order  to  render  their  edifices  more  durable, 
submitted  them  to  the  heat  of  a  furnace 
{Lopus,  Chaldsea  and  Susiana,  p.  31), 
and  large  fragments  of  such  vitrified  and 
calcined  materials  are  also  intermixed 
with  the  rubbish  at  the  base,  which  cir- 
cumstance might  have  given  rise  to,  or  at 
Ica^  countenanced  the  legend  of  the  de- 
struction of  the  Tower  by  heavenly  fire, 
still  extensively  adopted  among  the 
Arabians.  The  terraces  were  devoted  to 
the  planets,  and  were  differently  coloured, 
in  accordance  with  the  notions  of  Saba^an 
astrology ;  namely,  the  lowest  stage  was 
dedicated  to  Saturn,  and  was  stained  black ; 
the  second  to  Jupiter,  and  had  an  orange 
hue;  the  third  was  constructed  in  honoor 
of  Mars,  and  bore  a  red  colouri  the  fourth 
belonged  to  the  Sun,  and  shone  in  a  golden 


yellow,  imitating  the  solar  rays;  the  fifth 
terrace  was  white, and  sacred  to  Venus; 
the  sixth  blue,  and  consecrated  to  Mercury ; 
whilst  the  highest  stage  was  that  of  the 
Moon,  and  was  painted  in  a  silvery  green. 
The  earliest  record  of  this  temple  dates 
back  to  B.a  1100,  when  Merodach-adan- 
akhi,  a  contemporary  of  Tiglath  Pilesar  I., 
is  stated  to  have  erected  it.  Whether  he 
continued  a  building  previously  com- 
menced, or  whether  another  edifice  existed 
before  on  the  same  spot,  we  have,  at  pre- 
sent, no  means  of  ascertaining.  It  is,  how- 
ever, certain,  that  he  did  not  finish  the 
temple,  and  that  the  parts  completed  by 
him  were,  by  the  neglect  of  his  successors, 
allowed  to  fall  into  decay.  More  than 
five  hundred  years  elapsed  before  his 
grand  designs  were  resumed  and  carried 
out 

Among  the  many  works  by  which 
Nebuchadnezzar  desired  to  immortalise 
his  name,  was  the  repair  and  completion 
of  this  stupendous  edifice.  He  left  a  part 
of  its  history  on  the  two  cylinders  which 
have  lately  been  excavated  on  the  spot, 
and  on  which  we  read,  according  to  Baw- 
lin!ion*s  translation:  **The  huilding,  named 
the  Planisphere,  which  was  the  wonder  of 
Babylon,  I  have  made  and  finished. 
With  bricks  enriched  with  lapis  lazuli,  1 
have  exalted  its  head.  Behold  now,  the 
building  named  the  Stages  of  the  Seven 
Spheres,  which  was  the  wonder  of  Bor- 
sippa,  had  been  built  by  a  former  king. 
He  had  completed  42  cubits  of  height,  but 
he  did  not  finish  its  head.  From  the  lapse 
of  time,  it  had  become  mined;  they  had 
not  taken  care  of  the  exit  of  the  waters; 
so  the  rain  and  wet  had  penetrated  into 
the  brickwork.  The  casing  of  burnt  brick 
had  bulged  out,  and  the  terraces  of  crude 
brick  lay  scattered  in  heaps;  then  Mero- 
dach,  my  great  Lord,  inclined  my  heart  to 
repair  the  building.  I  did  not  change  its 
site,  nor  did  I  destroy  its  foandation  plat- 
form; but  in  a  fortunate  month,  and  upon 
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the  children  of  men  built.     6.  And  the  Lord  siaid,  Behold, 
the  people  is  one,  and  they  have  all  one  language;  and 


an  auspicious  ilay,I  uUdertook  the  building 
of  the  crude  brick  terraces,  and  the  burnt 
brick  casing  of  the  temple.  I  strengthened 
its  foundation,  and  I  placed  a  titular  re- 
cord on  the  part  I  had  rebuilt.  I  set  mj 
band  to  build  it  up,  and  to  cxaH  its  summit 
As  it  had  been  in  ancient  times,  so  I  built 
up  its  structure;  as  it  had  been  in  former 
days,  thus  I  exalted  its  head."  The  in- 
scription concludes  with  an  iuTOoatlon  to 
the  gods,  that  this  work  **may  be  estab- 
lished for  ever,  and  last  through  the  seven 
ages,"  and  that  the  king's  throne  and  em- 
pire **  may  continue  to  the  end  of  time**; 
and  adds,  that  Nebnchadneaxar  restored 
the  building  504  years  after  the  original 
foundation  by  Tiglath  Pilesar  I.  (See  also 
p.  298). 

But  Birs-Nimroud,  caUed  Boursa  by  the 
Arabs,  probably  formed  no  part  of  Baby- 
lon itself;  it  was  a  separate  temple  in  its 
vicinity,  in  the  town  Bor$ippa^  to  which 
Nabonidus  fled  when  Babylon  was  taken 
by  Cyrus;  to  which  Alexander  repaired 
when  one  of  the  Magi  warned  him  not  to 
enter  Babylon  a  second  time(«XoiM/»A.,C.Ap. 
1.20;  Diod.Sic^Tiy\l  112;  Jtf<fifi.,xii.l3); 
which  appears  on  the  Black  Obelisk  (see 
p.  296),  and  several  other  Assyrian  mo- 
numents, as  a  town  of  Shinar  (Asiat. 
Jonm.,  XIL  ii.  486);  and  which  Strabo 
(xri.  739)  mentions  as  a  Babylonian  town, 
sacred  to  Diana  and  Apollo,and  renowned 
foT  its  linen  manuractories.-^The  temple 
of  Jupiter  Belns  with  its  tower,  constructed 
of  kiln-burnt  bricks  cemented  with  bi- 
tumen, was  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
gigantic  works  of  antiquity,  and  attracted 
the  curiosity  of  travellers  from  every 
country.  Herodotus^  who  saw  it  himself, 
dwells  upon  it  with  emphasis  (1181). 
He  describes  it  as  a  square  building^  ex* 
tending  two  stadia  on  every  side;  the 
tower  was  one  stadium  in  length,  and  (me 
in  breadth.  On  this  towej,  another  was 
erected,  which  again  bore  another,  and  so 
on  to  the  number  of  eight.  They  were 
ascended  firom  the  outside,  by  a  way  ran- 
ging spirally  round  them,  and  provided. 


in  the  middle,  with  convenient  resting- 
places. — In  the  uppermost  story,  which 
formed  the  adytum,  was  a  spacious  temple 
with  a  golden  table  for  lectistemia;  it  was, 
perhaps,  also  used  for  astronomical  pur- 
poses; for  the  astronomers  of  Borsippa 
formed  a  separate  sect;  and  other  planetary. 
gods,besides  Jnpiter,were  here  worshipped. 
— It  waa  partially  destroyed  by  Xerxes, 
when  he  returned  from  Greece  (b.o.  490), 
upon  which  the  fraudulent  priests  appro- 
priated to  themselves  the  hmds  and  enorm- 
ous revenues  attached  to  it;  and  seem, 
firom  thb  reason,  to  have  been  averse  to 
its  restoration.  A  part  of  thia  magnific^snt 
edificeexisted  still  more  than  five  centuries 
later  (JPlin^  vLSO);  but  the  other  part 
was,  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
a  vast  heap  of  ruins;  the  ambitious  Mace- 
donian determined  to  rebuild  it:  he  issued 
the  orders  accordingly ;  but  when  the  work 
did  not  proceed  with  the  vigour  and  result 
which  he  had  anticipated,  he  resolved  to 
undertake  it  himself  with  his  whole  army; 
he  lacked,  however,  the  perseverance  of 
the  oriental  despots;  for,  when  10,000 
workmen  were  unable  to  remove  the  rub- 
bish within  two  months,  he  abandoned  his 
pretentious  designs  (Arrianj  Sxped.,  viL 
17;  iiLl6;  5Ati^,xvL738,739).  How- 
ever, the  portion  of  the  structure  which  was 
in  existence  in  Pliny's  time^  was  imposing 
enough  to  be  still  ealJed  the  temple  of 
Belus;  and  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  in  the 
twelfth  centuiy,  described  it  as  a  brick- 
building,  the  base  measuring  two  miles, 
and  the  breadth  940  yards;  he  added,  that 
a  spiral  passage,  built  round  the  tower,  in 
stages  often  yards  each,  led  up  to  the  sum- 
mit, which  allows  a  wide  prospect  over  an 
almost  perfectly  level  eountry;  and  con- 
cluded with  the  old  tradition,  that  the 
heavenly  fire  which  struck  the  tower,  split 
it  to  its  very  foundation  (comp.  PUn^  H* 
N.,vi«30;  B.Tudtla,  p.  107,  ed. Asher). 

More  than  six  hundred  years,  the  ruins 
of  Birs-Nimroud  remained  unnoticed  and 
unknown;  they  were  first  re-discovered 
by  Niebohr,  in  1756;  then  more  aocu* 
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this  they  begin  to  do;  and  now  they  will  be  restrained 
from  nothing  which  they  imagine  to  do.     7.  Come,  let  us 


rmtelj  described  bj  Ker  Porter,  Bicb, 
Buckingham,  and  the  other  eminent  tra- 
vellers, who  inaagnrated  a  new  era  in  the 
hlstoiy  of  East- Asiatic  antiquities;  but 
their  examination,  and  the  discoTerj  of 
some  of  the  monomental  records  they 
contain,  were  reserved  to  the  last  decen- 
ninm  (see  p.  298).  Thej  consist  of  two 
distinct  parts,  bat  enclosed  by  the  same 
walL  The  western  mound,  though  lower, 
J8  larger;  it  is  more  than  1,200  feet  in 
diameter,  is  traversed  by  ravines  and 
water-courses,  and,  though  composed  of 
looee  accumulations  of  dust,  has  upon  its 
summit  two  small  mosques,  to  which  the 
Mohammedans  attach  pious  legends  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  Abraham  and 
Nimrod.  It  is  supposed  to  represent  the 
treasure-house,  the  dwellings  of  the 
priests,  and  the  temple  with  the  great 
altar  of  Belus,  where,  according  to  Hero- 
dotus (i.  183),  full-grown  sheep  only  were 
sacrificed;  where,  on  the  great  annual 
festival,  frankincense  to  the  amount  of  a 
thousand  talents  was  burnt;  and  near 
which  stood  a  statue  of  the  god,  of  solid 
gold,  twelve  cubits  high,  coveted  by 
Darius,  and  taken  away  by  Xerxes,  after 
killing  the  priest  who  oppoeed  him.  The 
higher  mound,  though  at  present  possess* 
ing  scarcely  more  than  half  its  original 
elevation,  rises  abruptly  on  the  western 
face,  amazing  the  eye  by  its  gigantic 
proportions;  but  ascends  on  the  other 
side  by  a  series  of  gradations,  which, 
though  much  obliterated  by  violent  rains, 
creeks,  and  fissures,  have  been  recognised 
by  accurate  observers  as  the  sides  of 
several  distinct  stages  or  terraces  (pro- 
bably for  many  periods  the  usual  type  of 
sacred  architecture  in  Mesopotamia), 
which  evidently  represent  the  seven 
**  spheres"  above  mentioned,  and  which 
some  conjectured  to  have  served  for  va- 
rious astronomical  purposes.  The  walls 
are  of  enormous  thickness,  and  allow,  at 
about  half  their  height,  an  easy  circuit 
round  the  ruins,  as  on  broad  steps;  the 
bricks  of  the  exterior  structure,  except  a 


part  of  the  eastern  side,  are  kiln-bnmt, 
whilst  those  of  the  interior  are  san-dricd, 
mixed  with  chopped  straw;  and  the 
whole  mass  is  pierced  with  square  holes, 
probably  to  admit  air  through  the  build- 
ing. A  large  number  and  variety  of 
gems,  intaglios,  amulets,  and  other  valua- 
ble objects,  have  been  found  in  the  rub- 
bish, both  by  natives  and  travellers,  and 
many  of  them  have  been  deposited  in 
European  museums.  The  uppermost 
part  is  a  solid  piece  of  masonry,  twenty- 
eight  feet  broad  and  thirty-five  feet  high, 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  examples  of 
Babylonian  architecture,  so  compact  that 
no  stone  can  be  loosened  from  it,  appa- 
rently indestructible,  and,  though  split 
from  one  end  to  the  other  by  some  un- 
known catastrophe,  still  standing  erect, 
with  its  bricks  elegant  and  perfect.  The 
view  from  this  spot  is  vast  and  desolate 
beyond  description;  it  indndes  not  only 
the  numerous  other  mounds  scattered 
around  the  principal  group,  but  the  cele- 
brated grave  of  the  prophet  Ezekiel,  and 
ruins  considerably  beyond  it  (comp.  Rick, 
Memoirs  on  Babyl.  and  Persep.,  1839, 
pp.  1— 191 ;  Ker  Porter,  Travels,  1822,  iu 
283—417;  BafcAin^Aam,  Trav.,  pp.  405--> 
495;  Keppei,  Trav.,i.  172—219;  Fraser, 
Trav.,  iL  9—37 ;  WdUted,  Trav.,  i.  218— 
232;  BosetmHUer,  Alterth.,  II.  i.  1—90; 
liUter,  Srdk.,xi.865— 903;  Layard,  Nin. 
and  Babyl,  pp.  484—505). 

But  although  the  tower  was  reared  to 
an  immense  altitude;  the  town  itself  was 
not  completed ;  the  men  ceased  to  build  it ; 
and  the  vast  circumference  of  Babylon's 
walls  without  a  proportionate  number  of 
streets  and  houses,  and  with  spacious 
fields  and  gardens  within  its  precincts, 
might  have  given  to  the  stranger  the  idea 
of  an  unfinished  city,  especially  if  Bor- 
sippa,  where  the  tower  of  Belus  stood, 
was  considered  a  part  of  Babylon,  as  is 
the  case  in  our  text,  and  seems  frequently 
to  have  been  done  by  ancient  writers,  in 
consequence  of  the  magnificence  and  pro- 
minent importance  of  that  building. — . 
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go  down,  and  there  confound  their  language^  that  liiey 
may  not  understand  one  another's  speech.    8.  ix>  the  Lonl 


Traces  of  the  tradition  coooeming  the 
enormous  amonnt  of  human  beings  con- 
centrated for  the  building  of  Babylon,  are 
preserved  elsewhere  also;  for  Diodoms 
remarks,  that  Semiramis  colleeced  for  that 
purpose  two  millions  of  men /ami  aU  parti 
of  her  vast  dominions  (it  7);  and  the  an- 
tiqiiitj  of  the  Mesopotamian  towns  is 
testified  by  the  calculations  of  Callisthcnes, 
which  reach  so  far  back  as  B.a  2230  (see 
pp.  288, 292— 294;  comp.  z.8 — 12). 

The  infinite  variety  of  languages,  which 
so  much  impedes  and  incomnuxles  the 
general  intercourse  of  nations,  which  is 
itself  both  the  cause  and  the  consequence 
of  conflicting  ideas  and  conceptions,  and 
which  may  have  been  especially  striking 
and  bewildering  in  the  plains  of  Mesopo- 
tamia, where  the  commerce  of  the  cast 
and  the  west  met,  and  the  tongues  of  all 
nations  perplexed  and  confused  the  ear:' 
this  antagonism  of  languages  is,  then,  re- 
presented as  the  result  of  the  arrogant 
aspirations  of  the  human  families,  and  as 
a  wholesome  check  to  their  growing  pride. 
Their  unity  had  imparted  to  them  a 
strength  and  a  tenacity  of  purpose,  which 
threatened  to  forget  all  human  limits,  and 
to  banish  that  humility  which  is  the  root 
of  practical  piety,  llie  sin  in  Paradise 
consisted  in  grasping  after  a  spiritual  ad- 
vantage which  was  withheld  from  inscruta- 
ble reasons;  the  offence  at  Babel  was  the 
vain  longing  after  external  and  perishable 
goods  which  poison  the  heart.  The  curse  of 
exhausting  physical  labour  was  the  punish- 
ment of  the  former,  dispersion  and  mutual 
estrangement  that  of  the  latter;  and  in 
both  instances,  God  Himself  stopped  the 
further  progress  in  the  same  blameable 
direction  by  contrasting  the  past  conduct 
with  the  possible  future  consequences 
(ver.  6»  and  iii.  22) ;  but  in  the  happy  times 
of  tlie  Messiah,  when  the  knowledge  Of 
God  will  be  universal  and  perfect,  and 
when  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  will 
again,  like  one  loving  family,  congregato 
round  one  centre,  not  the  temple  of  an 
idol,  but  of  the  Lord  of  hosts,  the  dif- 


ference  of  the  languages  will  cease,  and 
as  God  will  be  one,  so  His  name  will  be 
one  (Zech.  xiv.  lOX  Such  is  the  spirit  of 
our  narrative;  but  the  fono,  as  we*  hare 
observed,  was  borrowed  im  poit  firom  a 
general  and  prevailing  ancient  traditioa. 
It  is  marked  by  many  of  the  peculiaridei 
of  the  eariy  Hebrew  style;  it  does  not 
avoid  human  expressions  in  r^erence  to 
the  Deity;  God  is  represented  as  living  on 
high;  He  descends  from  heaven  to  see  the 
town  and  the  tower;  He  reflects  and  toU- 
loquizes;  He  seems,  though  without  jea- 
lousy or  envy,  to  fear  the  too  great  approach 
of  mankind  to  His  power,  as  fbrmeriy  to 
His  wisdom ;  He  takes  a  resolntson,  and 
executes  it.  But  this  simplicity  of  lan- 
guage, which  produces  sublime  and  ab- 
stract thoughts  in  a  familiar  form,  has 
ceased  to  appear  objectionable  to  oar 
more  discriminating  age;  it  is  distincily 
separated  from  the  ideas  which  it  embodies; 
and  is  but  rarely  and  unsuccessfully  used 
to  traduce  the  Biblical  notiona 

The  linguistic  researches  of  modem 
times  have  more  and  more  confirmed  the 
theory  of  one  primitive  Asiatic  language, 
gradually  developed  into  the  various  mo- 
difications by  external  agencies  and  Inflo* 
ences.  Formerly^  the  Hebrew  tongue  waa, 
by  many  scholars,  advocated  as  the  original 
idiom;  for  it  was  maintained  both  by  earir 
Jewish  and  Christian  authorities,  that  as 
the  race  of  Shem  were  no  partners  in  the 
impious  work  of  the  Tower,  they  ranained 
in  possession  of  the  first  language,  which  the 
fathers  of  the  earliest  age  had  left  to  Noah ; 
but  this  view,  like  the  more  recent  one, 
that  a  child  if  left  alone  without  hnman 
society  wouldspeak  Hebrew, is  now  classed 
among  the  popular  errors.    At  piieseat, 
the  scale  of  probability  inclines  more  to 
the  Sanscrit,  although  the  disqnisitioii  is 
for  from  being  concluded  or  settled  Coooa- 
pare  Pott^  in  Erwch  and  Gruber^s  £ncyci, 
volxviiu ;  Art"  Indogermanischer  Spirmch- 
stamm**).  We  must,  however,  warn  agaiiut 
an  inference  which  hasbeen  drawn  in  faToov 
of  the  Babylonian  cuneiform   langiiasa 
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scattered  them  abroad  from  thence  upon  the  face  of  all 
the  earth :  and  they  left  off  to  build  the  city.     9.  There- 


from the  circamstance,  that  those  charac- 
ters are  found  on  the  bricks  forming  the 
foundation  of  Birs-Nimroad,  the  supposed 
Tower  of  Babel.  That  temple,  ta  its  ejr- 
isting  rum^  and  relica,  does  not  date,  at 
the  utmost,  earlier  than  the  twelfth  century 
before  the  present  era;  and  cannot,  there- 
fore, in  any  way  be  employed  in  deter- 
mining the  question  concerning  the  one 
primitire  language. 

The  materials  generally  used  for  the 
construction  of  Babylonian  buildings  are 
here  most  faithfully  described  (ver.3). 
As  in  Egypt,  the  edifices  of  Mesopotamia 
consisted  of  sun-dried,  but  often  also  of 
burnt  bricks,  baked  of  the  purest  clay,  and 
sometimes  mixed  with  chopped  straw, 
-which  materially  enhances  their  compact* 
ness  and  hardness;  these  bricks  were 
generally  covered  with  inscriptions,  pro- 
mising to  prove  of  the  greatest  historical 
value.  But  instead  of  mortar,  the  Baby- 
lonians used  as  a  cement  that  celebrated 
asphalt  or  bitumen,  which  is  nowhere 
found  in  such  excellence  and  abundance 
as  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Babylon. 
We  refer,  for  further  details,  to  our  notes 
on  Exodus,  i.  14,  ii.  3,  and  v.  7.  One  of 
the  most  gifted  of  the  modem  explorers 
declared  the  ruins  of  Birs-Nimroud  a  spe- 
cimen of  the  perfection  of  Babylonian 
masonry,  and  remarked,  *'that  the  cement 
by  which  the  bricks  were  united  is  of  so 
tenacious  a  quality,  that  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  detach  one  from  the  mass 
entire"  {Layard,  Nin.  and  Babyl.,  p.  499). 

Herodotus,  who,  both  fh)m  inspection 
and  personal  enquiries  on  the  spot,  gives 
a  similar  account  of  the  materials,  adds, 
that  about  eight  days'  journey  from  Baby- 
lon, there  is  a  city,  /»,  on  a  small  river  of 
the  same  name,  which  flows  into  the 
Eaphrates,and  brings  down  with  it  a  great 
quantity  of  bitumen  (i.279).  But  this  is 
not  the  only  testimony  we  possess.  Strabo, 
Pliny,  Ammianus,  Zosimus,  and  others, 
either  speak  in  general  terms  of  the 
abundance  of  asphalt  occurring  in  Meso- 
|)OtaiDia;  or  mention,  though  sometimes 


with  orthographic  deviations,  the  town 
itself  where  it  is  chiefly  found.  Writers 
of  the  middle  ages,  as  Edrisi  and  Abul- 
feda,  allude  to,  or  describe  the  same 
locality.  But  the  fullest  accounts  are  due 
to  the  observations  of  modern  travellers,  of 
Olivier  and  Chesney,  Ormsby,  Wellsted, 
and  Winchester,  /i  is  identical  with  the 
little  town  Hit;  is  situated  on  the  Eu- 
phrates (30^  38'  lat),  in  the  vicinity  of 
hills  containing  gypsum  and  chalk  form- 
ations; is  built  on  an  elevation  which  it  at 
present  but  partially  covers,  and  protected 
by  high  ramparts  provided  with  towers;  it 
contains  not  more  than  2,000  inhabitants, 
living  in  miserable,  gloomy-looking  huts; 
but  it  possesses,  for  the  purposes  of  irri- 
gation, colossal  water-wheels,  30  to  40 
feet  in  diameter,  and  aqueducts,  led  to 
the  greatest  current  of  the  Euphrates; 
and  it  furnishes  still,  in  undiminished 
quantities,  the  same  material  for  which  it 
was  celebrated  in  antiquity.  The  in- 
habitants, who  have  no  earthen  jars, 
make  them  of  plaited  straw,  covered  with 
bitumen,  which  useful  product,  besides 
serving  as  fuel  and  light,  is  also  employed 
for  coating  the  roofs  of  the  houses,  for 
bath-rooms,  boats  and  ships,  and  other 
objects  required  to  be  water-tight.  The 
nnmerons  asphalt-springs,  the  largest  of 
which,  almost  70  feet  in  circumference, 
lies  about  half  an  hour  from  the  town, 
yield,  besides,  a  great  quantity  of  excel- 
lent salt,  affording,  in  addition  to  the 
bitumen,  the  manufacture  of  wool  and 
burnt  bricks,  and  some  other  pursuits,  the 
chief  means  of  subsistence  to  the  poor 
population,  which  is  a  fine  and  warlike 
race,  and  contains  some  families  acknow- 
ledging Christ,  revering  St.  John  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  Roman  church  honours 
the  Virgin  Mary,  but  inclining,  in  many 
points,  to  Sabffian  paganism  (compare 
Bitter,  Erdk.,  xi.  749—762). 

Nothing  but  the  violence  of  a  fearful 
conflagration,  the  ravages  of  which  are 
manifest  in  the  ruins  of  Birs-Nimroud, 
would  have  been  able  to  annihilate  a 
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fore  is  its  name  called  Babel;  for  there  the  Lord  con- 
founded the  language  of  all  the  earth;  and  from  thence 


building  which  appeared  to  be  beyond 
the  destractive  power  of  tine. 

God  is  stated  to  have  frustrated  the 
ambitious  schemes  of  men  by  miracalons 
interference:  it  is,  therefore,  futile  to  guess 
whether  flashes  of  lightning  conrerted 
their  speech  into  an  unintelligible  stam- 
mering, or  whether  a  temporary  suspen- 
sion of  the  intellectual  faculties  changed 
the  thought  into  absurdity.  But  the 
words  of  our  text  do  certainly  not  imply 
that  God  destroyed  by  lightning  the 
upper  part  of  the  building;  **He  de- 
scended*' merely  to  confound  the  speech 
of  the  builders;  and  it  is  inadmissible  to 
base  the  interpretation  of  this  passage  on 
the  circumstance,  that  the  higher  portions 
of  the  temple  of  Belus  present  a  glazed, 
fused,  or  burnt  appearance;  for  this  de- 
stmaion,  by  whatever  agency  it  might 
hare  been  worked,  did  not  take  place 
till  considerably  after  the  time  of  Nebu- 
chadneszar. 

Philological  Rbicabk8.— If  the  new 
inhabitants  of  the  earth  immigrated  from 
the  Armenian  province  of  Ararat  (viii.4) 
into  the  land  of  Shinar,  that  is,  the  lower 
part  of  Mesopotamia  (p.  259),  they  moved 
southward;  the  words  DlpD  C^D^2 
mean,  therefore,  "as  they  journeyed  m 
the  east";  this  is  the  usual  sense  of 
D*1pD,  for  instance  in  xiii.  1 1,  and  Isal 
is.  1 1  (comp.  also  Gen.  ii.  8 ;  Zech.  xiv.  4); 
for  D*ljJ  means  generally  the  orient,  or 
tbo  eastern  parts;  and  viewed  from  Pa- 
lestine or  Arabia,  those  migrations  took 
place  in  the  east  (comp.  Num.  xxiiL  7). 
This  removes  the  difficulties  which  have 
necessarily  been  found  in  the  wonl  DlpD, 
if  it  is  rendered  **Jrom  the  east."— The 
territory  of  Babylon  proper  consisted  of  an 
almost  unbroken  pktm  (nyp2,  irc^tovi 
comp.  Ez,  iii.  23;  xzzvii.  1,  2;  Strabo,  ii. 
t09;  xvi.  734,  etc);  and  the  '*cainpi 
Mesopotamia"  are  celebrated  (CurC,  iii. 
2 ;  iv.  9).    Saadiah's  translation  of  HuD, 

yrithj,^]   (castle),  has  misled  to  tho 

identification  of  the  tower  of  Babel  with 


the  JTosr,  in  the  east  of  the  Euphrates 
(p.  299). —  The  fourth  verse  has  giveo 
rise  to  many  discussions;  but,  we  belkre, 
it  might  simply  be  thus  explained:  the 
town  had  for  its  purpose  the  formatioQ  of 
a  centre  for  the  possible  and  probable 
event  of  a  future  separation  of  the  tribes; 
it  was  intended  to  secure  for  them  in  all 
perpetuity  the  character  of  one  £unfly 
and  one  nation  (ver.  6,  first  part);  but  the 
gigantic  tower  was  at  the  aame  time 
designed  as  a  permanent  raonnment  of 
their  enormous  power  and  resources,  and 
as  a  proof  of  the  mighty  deeds  which 
their  united  forces  were  able  to  adiiere 
(ver.  6,  second  part).  DB^  is,  therefore, 
here  certainly  yaia«  or  ghry  (as  in  2  Saaou 
vii.23;  Isai.lxiii.l2,  14,  etc);  but  it  is, 
at  the  same  time,  the  wumttmemi  from 
which  that  fame  was  expected;  so  that 
D(^  unites  here  the  two  disputed  signifi- 
cations (comp.  2  Sam.  viii.  13).  Josephus 
represents  Nimrod  as  the  wicked  origi- 
nator of  the  tower,  and  remarks  that  he 
built  it  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  frus- 
trating the  designs  of  God  if  he  should 
inflict  another  deluge  upon  mankind. 
But  this  acceptation  is  without  any  Bib- 
lical foundation;  whilst  that  of  Periao- 
nius  (Orig.  Bab.,  p.  236),  who  takes  DB^ 
as  a  beacon,  or  rallying  point  for  the 
people  in  the  flat  cpuntiy  of  Shinar,  is 
against  the  tenor  of  our  passage  (see 
ver.  6).  But  {&  has  here  almost  the 
meaning  of  perhaps,  as  indubitably  as  in 
iii.  22;  xxxi.  31 ;  xxxviiL  11,  etc;  thcj 
feared,  indeed,  that  they  would,  in  the 
course  of  time,  necessarily  spread  by  the 
progress  of  population  (hence  the  con- 
junction |d);  but  they  had  neither  the 
power  nor  the  will  to  avert  it  by  building 
a  city  which,  however  laige,  they  knew 
must  ultimately  become  too  small  for 
their  increasing  numbers. — God  'f*»rrndv 
to  inspect  the  works  designed  by  raaitf 
and  executed  by  arrogance ;  comp.  xriiL 
21;  Exod.  iit  8;  etc — D^nn,  infinitiva 
Hiphil  of  77n,  to  begin,  instead  of  O^WI 
(as  ^riimil,   in  Deat.  ii.  31,  instead   oc 
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did  the  Lord  scatter  them  abroad  upon  the  face  of  all  the 
earth. 

^O'^nrp,  with  the  suffix,  ** their  begin- 
mw^.^-l^DTJ,  an  abbreviated  form  of  the 
falore  Kal  of  DDT,  instead  of  Hq)%  as  in 
the  following  verse,  n^3lJ  (from  hh2)  is 
shortened  instead  of  n^bi*;  and  so  napj 
for  n^DJ  (Biek.xlL7^,  etc.,  etc.;  comp. 
Ooem^  liebrg.,  p.  872).  —  About  the 
plural,  "*  let  OS  go  dawn,"  etc.,  in  the  soli- 
loquy of  God,  see  p.  80;  that  He  speaks 
to  BiMue/f  a/one,  is  obvious  from  ver.  8 : 
"And  the  Ix)rd  scattered"  C^  yB^^),_ 
The  conjunction  1^^  is  here  (in  ver.  7) 
tued  instead  of  the  more  usual  one  of 
TTK  {PD^,  as  it  is,  in  xxx.  18,  applied  for 
TB'K  Tiff*}  similar  instances  are  Deut  iv, 
40;  vi.  8,  etc. — jyOB'  means,  not  unfre- 
quentlj,  to  understand  (compare  Deut. 
xxviii.  49;  Jer.  v.  15;  Ez.  iii.  6,  etc)— 
The  name  ^33' is  here  derived  from  the 
Hebrew  root  773,  to  confound,  instead 
of  ^2^3  (compare  niSDto  instead  of 
nia^B^,  Com.  on  Exod^  p.  225),  which 
form  is  osuall j  employed  in  the  Aramaean 
dialecto  (comp.  Gej«ii.,  Lehrg.,  pp.  134 
and  869X  so  that  the  great  and  mighty 
town  assomcd,  or  suffered  the  certainly 


remarkable  name  of  "Confusion":  (<rvy- 
Xvtric,  Sept.,  and  J(M«p^.,Antiq.,I.iv.3); 
although  it  can  scarcely  be  OYerlooked, 
that  the  second  part  of  the  name  Babel  is 
the  chief  national  god  Bel,  or  Baal,  to  whom 
the  temple  was  dedicated;  and  the  whole 
word  is  either  Jjc-^b,  "the  gate,  or 

court  of  Bel,**  or,  perhaps,  contracted 
from  73"n^3,  "the  temple  of  Bel,**  as 
mne^3  is  composed  of  mfl^  n^3 
(Josh.xxi.27;  comp.  Deut.  iii.  29;  Josh, 
xvi  41 ;  Gesen.,  Thes.,  pp.  175, 198, 212). 
The  foreign  name.  Babel,  appears,  there- 
fore, like  Afoses,  and  some  other  proper 
nouns,  to  have  been  traced  to  a  Hebrew 
etymology,  which  might  illustrate  the 
supposed  origin  and  character  of  the 
town.  Mr.  Oppcrt  believes  he  has  found 
allusions  to  the  Deluge  and  the  confusion 
of  tongues  on  a  cylinder  discovered  at 
Birs-Nimrond,  and  considers  this  circum- 
stance as  an  additional  proof  of  the  iden- 
tity of  Birs-Nimroud  and  the  Tower  of 
Babel. 


VIL— THE  GENERATIONS  BETWEEN  NOAH 
AND  ABRAHAM. 


Chapter  XI 10—32. 


10.  These  are  the  generations  of  Shem:  Shem  was  a 
hundred  years  old,  and  begat  Arphaxad  two  years  after 


!.  The  genealogy  of  Shem,  which 
foi  U14  the  contents  of  this  section,  is  the 
immediate  continuation  of  the  table  of  the 
Adamhes  contained  in  the  fifth  chapter; 
md  botib  are  parallel  in  every  respect. 
Both  consist  of  ten  generations;  and 
both  end  with  the  individual  selected  to 
glorify  and  to  propagate  his  race;  the  one 
with  Noah,  the  other  with  Abram.  In 
both  lists  nearly  the  same  chronological 
» are  inserted,  and  both  are  therefore 


equally  intended  to  serve  for  historical 
computations.  But  there  is  one  great 
difference  between  both.  Whilst  the  list 
of  the  Adamites  contains  individuals, 
that  of  the  Shemites  enumerates,  at  least 
partly,  representatives  of  nations.  We 
know  from  the  preceding  chapter,  that 
Arphaxad  and  Salah,  Eber  and  Peleg, 
were  the  founders  of  tribes;  but  ttio 
difficulty  consists  in  ascertaining  where 
here  the  reeU  individuals  begin.     It  may, 
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the  flood:  11.  And  Shem  lived  after  he  begat  Arphaxad 
five  hundred  years,  and  begat  sons  and  daughters. — 
12.  And  Arphaxad  lived  thirty-five  years,  and  begat 
Salah:  13.  And  Arphaxad  lived  after  he  begat  Salah 
four  hundred  and  three  years,  and  begat  sons  and 
daughters. — 14.  And  Salah  lived  thirty  years,  and  begat 
Eber:  16.  And  Salah  lived  after  he  begat  Eber  four 
hundred  and  three  years,  and  begat  sons  and  daughters. 
— 16.  And  Eber  lived  thirty-five  years,  and  begat  Peleg: 


perhaps,  not  be  impossible  to  find  nations 
whose  names  have  some  resemblance 
with  Ren  and  Serug;  but  it  is  undoubted 
that  the  three  last  names  of  our  list, 
Kahor,  Terah,  and  Abram,  are  intended 
as  indiyidoals;  and  although  the  uncer- 
tainty concerning  Beu  and  Serug,  de- 
prives OS  of  an  interesting  addition  to 
oar  knowledge  of  ancient  geography,  their 
connection  with  Eber  proves,  at  least,  to 
which  part  of  the  Shemitic  branches  they 
belonged;  and  if  they  indeed  represent 
cities  or  tribes,  we  must  seek  them  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Euphrates;  and 
Reu  can  scarcely  be  the  Median  town 
Rogau,  although  Serug  may  be  identical 
with  the  once  blooming  district  Sarug,  in 
northern  Mesopotamia,  including  the 
towns  of  Batna  and  Anthemusia,  only 
one  day*s  journey  south-west  of  Edessa 
iRitier,  Erdkunde,  x.  11 19, 1170;  zi.  289). 
But  however  this  may  be,  the  general 
historical  meaning  of  this  genealogy  is  as 
ceruin  as  it  is  important.  That  branch 
of  the  Shemites  which  inhabited  Arphaxad 
or  northern  Assyria  (see  p.  277),  after 
having  increased  and  crossed  the  Eu- 
phrates, was  divided  into  several  tribes, 
no  doubt  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  till 
the  descndants,  in  the  fourth  generation, 
migrated  westward  to  Canaan  (see  p.  278). 
Thus  the  descent  and  the  journeys  of 
Abraham  and  of  his  progeny  are  traced 
with  an  accuracy  which  will  guide  our 
judgment  regarding  the  other  geographi- 
cal allusions  of  this  passage.  Terah  and 
Abraham  are  stated  to  have  been  bom  in 
«*  Ur  of  the  Chaldees^  (DnK'D  "))«,  ver. 
28);    they  intended  to    exchange  their 


native  abodes  with  those  of  Canaan;  and 
on  their  way  to  this  land  they  stayed  ia 
Haran  (jnTI).  The  identity  of  the  last- 
mentioned  town  with  Carrhae  of  the 
classical  writers,  is  andisputed.  It  was 
situated  on  the  river  Baliasus  (Bilecha  or 
Belik),  20  miles  south-east  of  Edeea,  in 
a  country  destitute  of  water  and  of  trees, 
to  which  circumstance  it  may  owe  its 
name,  which  means  a  **  dry  or  parched 
place**;  surrounded  by  moantains,  thoogli 
itself  built  in  a  large  plain.  It  was  the 
point  whence  several  caravan  roads  issued, 
one  over  Nisibis  to  the  Tigris,  another 
southward  to  the  Euphrates,  to  Circesinm 
and  Babylon ;  and  another  sooth-west  to 
Syria  and  Palestine.  It  belonged  to  the 
chief  towns  forced  by  Sennacherib's  pre- 
decessors under  the  Assyrian  sceptre 
(2  Kings  xix.  12;  IsaL  xxxviL  12);  and 
stood  with  Tyre  in  commercial  rdatioas 
(Ezek.  xxvii.  23)  naturally  favoured  by  its 
position;  it  was,  after  the  time  of  Alex* 
ander  the  Great,  peopled  with  Macedo- 
nians (DiW.,  xix.  9 1 ;  Dion  Caa^  xxxviL 
57);  offered  e£Scient  assistance  to  Poo- 
pey,  who  here  stationed  a  Roman  garrisoo; 
but  became  chiefly  famons  bj  the  death 
and  total  defeat  which  Crassus  sofiered 
in  its  vicinity  from  theParthians(B.a53); 
it  preserved  a  faithful  attachment  to  the 
Romans,  who  therefore  made  it  the  fint 
Roman  colony  in  Mesopotamia,  and  raised 
it  to  the  metropolis  of  the  country  (l&S 
A.c);  it  was  further  renowned  by  iti 
oracles,  and  its  mysterious  worship  devo- 
ted to  the  moon-goddess,  Atargalia  (« 
Anoctis),  and  shared  by  the  Roman  ea- 
pcrors^  Cai'acalla  and  Julianus;  it  becaae 
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17.  And  Eber  lived  after  he  begat  Peleg  four  hundred 
and  thirty  years,  and  begat  sons  and  daughters  — 1 8.  And 
Peleg  lived  thirty  years,  and  begat  Reu:  19.  And  Peleg 
lived  after  he  begat  Reu  two  hundred  and  nine  years,  and 
begat  sons  and  daughters. — 20.  And  Reu  lived  thirty-two 
years,  and  begat  Serug:  21.  And  Reu  lived  after  he 
begat  Serug  two  hundred  and  seven  years,  and  begat 
sons  and  daughters. — 22.  And  Serug  lived  thirty  years^ 


and  begat  Nahor : 


23. 


And  Serug 


lived  after  he 


begat 


the  frontier  town  of  the  Bjzantine  empire, 
wherefore  Justiniaoas  fortified  its  walls; 
it  is  mentioned  by  Arabic  writers,  by 
Isthikri  and  £bn  Haukal,  by  Edrisi  and 
Abtilfeda,  as  a  principal  town  of  Sabaean 
worshippers,  who  here  possessed  an  ora- 
tory ascribed  to  Abraham ;  it  was,  there- 
fore, by  Syrian  aathors  contemptuously 
called  the  **  heaven  town,"  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  Christian  city,  Edessa, 
and  asserted  to  have  been  the  centre  from 
which  idolatry  spread  over  the  whole 
earth;  it  was,  in  the  twelfth  century,  ac- 
cording to  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  still  in- 
habited by  some  Jewish  families,  which 
stated  that  their  synagogue  was  built  by 
Ezra,  and  pointed  out  the  site  where  the 
house  of  Abraham  is  said  to  have  stood, 
where  no  other  building  is  allowed  to  be 
constructed,  and  which  the  Mohammedans 
also  held  in  high  veneration.  But  already 
in  the  diirteenth  century,  Haran  was 
called  an  extinct  town  by  Bar  Hebraeus. 
At  present  it  lies  mostly  in  ruins,  though 
some  towers  are  left,  and  is  still  visited 
by  pious  pilgrims,  as  a  spot  hallowed  by 
its  connection  with  the  patriarch  Abraham 
(comp.  Ritter,  £rdk.x.243,  1121,  1138; 
xi.  291 — 299).  From  the  situation  of 
Haran  above  described,  the  general  posi- 
tion of  Ur  of  the  Chaldees  cannot  be 
doubtfuL  The  identifications  with  the 
tofuthem  palaces,  Mngeyer  and  Wurka, . 
are  out  of  the  qnestion  (see  pp.292, 293). 
Equally  untenable  is  the  opinion  of  those 
who  believe  that  Ur  means  the  toum  C^^V), 
and  understand  the  Persian  fortress  Ur, 
between  Dura  on  the  Tigris,  and  Nisibin, 
mentioned  by  Ammianug  in  hit  narrative 


of  the  return  of  the  Roman  army  under 
Jovianus,  after  the  death  of  Julian 
(Ritter,  Erdk.,x.l59;  G<'*«i.,The8.p.55). 
For  it  appears  that  Ur  is  rather  the  name 
of  a  province  than  a  town;  and  that 
Haran  also  belonged  to  it  For  when 
Abraham  was  living  in  this  town,  God 
•aid  to  him:  **  Go  out  of  thy  country 
and  the  place  of  thy  birth  ....  to  the 
land  which  I  shall  show  thee**  (xii.  1).— 
The  reason  why  TcrAh  resolved  to  leave 
his  home,  is  not  stated;  we  may,  how- 
ever, suppose  that  the  increasing  popula- 
tion, and,  perhaps,  the  growing  numbers 
of  his  flocks  and  herds,  induced  him  to 
seek  richer  pasturage  and  a  less  occupied 
soil ;  he  began  his  journey  in  the  direction 
towards  Canaan,  but  found  already  in  the 
important  town  of  Haran  the  object  of 
his  migration  realised ;  here  he  settled,  and 
stayed  for  a  considerable  time;  for  here 
his  family  acquired  wealth  and  numerous 
servants  (xii.  5).  The  distance  from  the 
original  dwelling-place  of  Terah  to  Haran 
might,  therefore,  not  have  been  very  great; 
and  this  determines  sufficiently  the  posi- 
tion of  the  district  of  Ur. 

Terah  the  idolator  intended,  of  his  own 
accord,  to  leave  Mesopotamia,  and  to  settle 
in  Canaan.  His  son,  Abraham,  received 
from  God  only  the  same  command ;  and 
yet  his  obedience  was  regarded  as  the  first 
great  proof  of  his  faith  (Ilobr.  xi.  8). 
Bnt  the  great  difference  is  this,  that  whilst 
Terah*8  emigration  was  only  the  conse- 
quence of  an  external  necessity  or  dci^iro, 
that  of  Abraliam  had  a  spiritual  or  reli- 
gious motive;  so  far  from  suffering  want 
in  Haran,  Abraham  had  there  risen  to  % 
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Nahor  two  hundred  years,  and  begat  sons  and  daughters* 
—  24.  And  Nahor  lived  twenty-nine  years,  and  begat 
Terah:  25.  And  Nahor  lived  after  he  begat  Terah  a 
hundred  and  nineteen  years,  and  begat  sons  and  daughters. 
— 26.  And  Terah  lived  seventy  years,  and  begat  Abram, 
Nahor,  and  Haran. 

27.  Now  these  are  the  generations  of  Terah:    Terah 
begat  Abram,  Nahor,  and  Haran ;  and  Haran  begat  Lot. 


state  of  flourishing  prosperity;  that 
countiy  had,  therefore,  become  to  him  en- 
deared by  all  human  ties;  and  Ood  Him- 
self seems  with  emphasis  to  have  pointed 
to  this  happy  abode,  in  addressing  him: 
**  go  from  thy  country,  and  from  the  place 
of  thy  birth,  and  from  thy  father's  house**; 
—but  Abraham  brought  the  sacrifice  with- 
out murmuring  or  reluctance;  he  felt  that 
the  formation  of  a  pure  religious  centre 
required  the  perfect  separation  from  the 
pagan  country,  where  the  bonds  of  rela- 
tionship or  of  patriotism  might  retard  or 
check  the  progress  of  the  new  doctrines ;  and 
he,  therefore,  disregarded  his  worldly  ad- 
vantages, and  conquered  his  prepossessions 
to  secure  the  higher  privileges  of  religion. 
Terah *s  wish  for  emigration  was  a  matter 
of  expediency,  and  he  changed  his  plans 
at  the  first  place  which  promised  him  the 
desired  benefits;  he  stayed  and  died  at 
Haran;  but  the  unaltered  end  of  Abra- 
ham's journey  was  Canaan  (xii.5);  and 
he  proceeded  thither  even  during  his 
Esther's  life-time.  For,  as  Terah  was  70 
years  old  at  Abraham's  birth  (ver.  26), 
and  died  at  the  age  of  205  years  (ver.  32), 
and  as  Abraham  was  75  years  old  when 
he  left  Haran  (xii.  4) :  it  is  evident  that 
the  father  survived  his  son's  emigration 
by  60  years,  namely  205  — -  (70  -|-  75> 
Thus  disappears  the  difficulty  which  those 
dates  imply,  if  we  suppose  that  Abram 
left  Haran  only  after  his  father's  death, 
and  which  the  Samaritan  text  endeavours 
to  remove  by  arbitrarily  changing  the 
number  205  into  145,  an  expedient  which 
in  later  times  seems  to  have  been  exten- 
sively adopted  (Acts  vii.  4).  But  this  is 
sot  the  only  falsification  which  the  num- 


bers of  our  chapter  have  suffered.  The 
Septuagint  endeavours  here,  as  in  the  fifth 
chapter,  to  effect  a  greater  amount  of 
years  for  the  ten  generations;  but  the 
principles  on  which  these  alterations  have 
been  made  are  so  obvious,  that  they  betray 
themselves  at  the  first  glance  as  spurious. 
The  reader  will  easily  detect  them  by  ex- 
amining the  table  at  the  end  of  the  Sum- 
mary; and  he  will  there  also  find  similar 
unwarrantable  alterations  which  the  Sa- 
maritan text  permitted  itself  (comp. 
MichaelU,  DeChron.  Mos.  post  dil.,  p.  128; 
Gesen.,  De  Pent.  Samar,,  p.  48). —  The 
Alexandrian  version  inserts,  besides,  be- 
tween Arphaxad  and  Salah  the  name  of 
Kainan  from  v.  9  (comp.  Luke  iil  36), 
giving  to  him  the  age  of  Salah,  evidently 
in  order  to  complete  the  list  of  ten  gene- 
rations from  Shem  to  Terah^  whereas  the 
list  extends  from  Shem  to  Abmham.  The 
family  of  Terah  is,  indeed,  treated  of  se- 
parately, and  even  with  a  new  heading 
(ver.  27);  but  this  is  done  only  in  order  to 
show  more  clearly  the  domestic  relations 
of  Abraham,  and  of  his  Mesopotamian 
kinsmen,  with  whom  his  family  long  re- 
mained in  intimate  connection;  and  Haran 
is  no  unimportant  place  in  the  later  history 
of  the  patriarchs  (xxiv.;  xxvii.  43; 
xxix.  XXX.). 

Although  the  usual  period  of  man's  life 
had,  by  Gh>d,  been  fixed  not  to  exceed 
120  years  (vi.  3)*  the  ages  in  the  genera- 
tions  between  Shem  and  Terah  are  still 
considerably  higher;  but  they  show  a  de- 
cided tendency  towards  that  limit,  and  in* 
dicate  that  the  mighty  strength  originally 
granted  to  the  human  frame,  was  rapidly 
decreasing  (see  p.  173). 
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28.  And  Haran  died  before  his  father  Terah,  in  the  land 
of  his  nativity,  in  Ur  of  the  Chaldees.  29.  And  Abram 
and  Nahor  took  wives  to  themselves :  the  name  of  Abram's 
wife  was  Sarai;  and  the  name  of  Nahor's  wife,  Milcah, 
the  daughter  of  Haran,  the  father  of  Milcah,  and  the 
father  of  Iscah.  30.  But  Sarai  was  barren ;  she  had  no 
child.  31.  And  Terah  took  Abram  his  son,  and  Lot  the 
son  of  Haran,  his  son's  son,  and  Sarai  his  daughter-in-Jaw, 


Terah  had  three  sons,  Abram,  Nahor, 
and  Haran;  the  third  son,  Haran,  died 
earlj  in  Ur  befoTB  his  father;  bat  he  left 
one  son,  Lot,  and  two  daughters,  Milcah 
and  Iscah;  Abram  married  Sarai,  his  half- 
sister  (xx.  12);  and  Nahor  took  for  his 
wife  Milcah,  his  brother  Haran's  daughter : 
the  matrimonial  alliances  were,  therefore, 
formed  within  the  same  family;  a  circum- 
stance which  will  later  recur  with  increased 
emphasis.  Nahor  had  eight  sons  bj 
Milcah,  and  four  bj  a  second  wife  Re* 
nmah  (xxii.  20 — 24);  but  Sarai  had  no 
children ;  this  fact,  which  will  form  so  pro- 
minent a  part  in  the  succeeding  portions, 
is  here  significantly  anticipated  (ver.  SO). 
The  present  part  of  our  chapter  is,  there- 
fore, throughout  a  systematic  introduction 
to  the  subsequent  narrativo;'it  guarantees 
consistency  and  unity  of  design;  and 
fragmentary  notices  can  nowhere  be  sus- 
pected. 

Terah's  histoiy  is  here  concluded;  and, 
therefore,  his  death  is  at  once  stated;  but 
his  existence  extended  much  beyond  the 
period  comprised  in  our  chapter;  for, 
keeping  In  mind  the  dates  above  referred 
to,  we  find  that  he  lived  not  only  to  the 
birth  of  Ishmael,  which  took  place  ten 
years  after  Abraham's  emigration  (xvL  8), 
in  the  86th  year  of  the  life  of  the  latter 
(xvi.  16),  and  to  his  circumcision  thirteen 
years  later  (xvlL  25);  but  survived  even, 
by  35  years,  the  birth  of  Isaac,  which 
happened  in  the  100th  year  of  Abraham's 
life  (xxi.  6),  or  25  years  after  he  left  Haran. 
In  a  similar  manner,  Abraham's  death  is, 
mentioned  before  the  birth  of  his  grandson 
Jacob  (xxv.  7),  although  he  survived  it  by 
15  years  (xxv.7 ,20, 26).  This  mode  of  an- 


ticipation belongs  to  the  pragmatic  style 
of  the  Pentateuch:  the  internal  connec- 
tion of  the  events,  and  not  the  external 
succession  of  time,  forms  the  leading 
principle  of  the  composition.  Due  regard 
to  this  characteristic  will  prevent  many 
and  often  serious  misconceptions  (see  note 
on  Exod.  xvi.  32— 84,  p.  303,  where  we 
have  a  perfectly  analogous  instance), 

Philolooicai.  Rbmarks.  —  Modem 
critics  identify,  by  mere  conjecture,  Peleg 
with  Peltt  or  Pelude,  near  the  sources  of 
the  Euphrates;  Rea  with  Arghana,  near 
the  sources  of  the  Tigris;  and  Nahor  with 
the  more  southern  city  Hadltha  (New* 
Town),  which  is  also  called  Elnawra 
(comp.  Ewald,  Isr.  Gesch.,  i.  358, 359). — 
Ewald  renders  Terah  by  migration;  for 
he  considers  the  roots  niT\  and  mtC  as 
equivalent  (^Ibid,,  p.  866).  An  elaborate 
but  necessarily  unsuccessful  defence  of  the 
higher  numbers  of  the  Soptuagint  has  been 
attempted  by  O.  Smithy  Sacred  Annals,  1 1 
—101. — The  name  "WK  has  not  only  been 
explained  to  be  identical  with  ^^y  (see 
»Hpra\  because  Eupolemus  indistinctly 
interprets  Ur  as  **  a  town  of  the  Chaldees" 
(Euseb.^  Prsep.  £v.,  ix.  17),  and  with  the 
Zend  term  vare,  meaning  a  district  (which 
latter  conjecture  has  been  defended  by 
Tuch  with  a  speciousness  quite  at  variance 
with  his  usually  solid  and  rational  princi- 
ples of  exposition,  identifying  Ur  with  the 
uncertain  Median  town  OUpa  of  Strabo, 
xi.  523, 594),  but  also  with  Ifittfire,  which 
questionable  acceptation  has  been  made 
the  basis  of  many  extraordinary  legends 
concerning  the  miraculous  rescue  of  Abra- 
ham from  the  flames,  to  which  Nimrod  or 
other  Babylonian  tyrants  condemned  him » 
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hi8  son  Abram's  wife;  and  they  went  with  each  othet 
from  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  to  go  into  the  land  of  Canaan ; 
and  they  came  to  Haran,  and  dwelt  there.  32.  And  the 
days  of  Terah  were  two  hundred  and  five  years:  and 
Terah  died  in  Haran. 


because  he  refused  to  worship  the  6re,  or 
because  he  burnt  the  recognized  idols. 
These  fables  maj  be  found  in  D*Herbelot, 
Bibl.  Orient,  pp.  12—16,  668;  Talm,, 
Erub.,  43  a;  Midr.  Ber.  Babb.,  cap.  38; 
Jdaimon.,  Hilch.  Akkum,  c.  1 ;  Koran,  Ti 
74 — 82;xix«42 — 51;  xxx?ii.81— 95,etc.; 
Cusari,  i.  95 ;  comp.  also  Joseph,^  Antiq., 
L  vii.  1 ;  HotUnger,  Hist.  Orient.,  p.  50. — 
About  the  **  Chaldees"  (DnC'D),  see  note 
on  xxii.  22. — ^The  Jews  of  the  East  gene- 
raUj  caU  Edessa  Orcastnm  (DnSSO  11K; 
Niebuhr,  Reiseb.,  ii.  409);  but  Ur  is,  as 
we  have  observed,  no  town,  but  a  district. 
—The  fact  that  Sarai  was  **  barren'*  (ver. 
SO)  is,  by  waj  of  apposition,  explained  by 
the  negative  remark:  ''she  had  no  child"; 
similar  instances,  but  sometimes  with  the 
eon  junction  1  before  the  apposition,  are: 
xlii.  2;     Isai.  xxxviii.  1;    Judg.  xiii.  2 

(m^^«^i  mpv  ine^ft*).— 1^  child,  is 

the  Arabic  foim  for  nJ).J  (jj  .  compar© 

8  Sam.  vL  23).  —  Sarai  is,  as  the  wife  of 
Abraham,  called  the  daughter-in-law 
(hSd)  of  Terah  (xxxiii.  11,24);  although 
she  was,  by  birth,  his  daughter  (xx.  12). 
That  Sarai  is  identical  with  Iscah,  is  a 


later  fiction  {Hieron,,  Qnaest,  in  foe.). — 
The  words  DJPIK  ^KV^  bave  caused  much 
discussion;  the  Samaritan  text,  the  S€p- 
tuogint,  and  Vulgate,  change  them  into 
Dn'fi<  K)rtn  ••he  led  them  out";  and  the 
first  authority  adds  to  the  persons  here 
enumerated,  Nahor's  family,  which  was 
later  likewise  settled  in  Haran  (comp. 
xxiv.lO;  xxTii.43);  others  read  QT^  K^!?: 
and  others,  whilst  retaining  the  Masoretie 
reading,  explain  Dl^K  to  include  the  other 
members  of  Terah's  family  here  not  men- 
tioned: "they  went  with  them";  but  the 
forced  and  illogical  construction  involved 
in  this  interpretation  is  obvious;  and  we 
stiggest,  therefore,  to  take  the  pronoun 
DriK  in  a  reflective  or  reciprocal  sense: 
**  they  went  with  each  other."  That  the 
personal  pronouns  are  in  Hebre^v  used  in 
this  signification,  requires  scarcely  to  be 
proved  (comp.  iii.  7;  xxii  8;  Ruth  i.  4, 
etc).  Nahor's  family  is  not  mentioned, 
because  it  did  not  follow  Abraham's  fur- 
ther migrations.— That  this  genealogical 
list  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  Elohist,  is 
evident  fh)m  ito  olose  analogy  with  that 
of  the  fifth  chapter. 


II. 
THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  HEBREW  PATRIARCH& 

CHAPTERS  XIL  TO  K 


I.— THE  HISTORY  OF  ABRAHAM  AND  LOT. 


COAPTBBS  XII.  1  TO  XXV.  1 1. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

Summary.— On  the  command  of  God,  and  encouraged  by  the  promise  of  a  blessed 
future,  Abraham  emigrated,  in  the  seventy-fifth  year  of  his  life,  from  Mesopotamia 
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into  Canaan;  stayed  near  Sbechem,  at  the  celebrated  oak  of  Moreh;  and  after  har- 
ing  received  the  Divine  assurance  that  his  descendants  should  possess  the  land,  he 
built  an  altar,  journeyed  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Beth-el,  where  he  likewise 
erected  an  altar,  and  then  proceeded  southward. — A  famine  compelled  him  to 
journey  to  Egypt;  and  fearing  the  licentiousness  of  the  inhabitants,  he  represented 
his  wife,  Sarai,  to  be  his  sister.  But  when  the  king  took  her  into  his  house,  he  was 
visited  with  severe  plagues,  which  made  him  conscious  of  his  guilt  Abraham, 
re-united  with  his  wife,  left  Egypt,  enriched  by  the  many  and  valuable  presents. 

1.  And  the  Lord  said  to  Abram,  Go  out  of  thy  country, 
and  from  the  place  of  thy  birth,  and  from  thy  father's 


The  historian  has  reached  the  end  of 
the  first  chief  portion  of  his  narrative; 
he  has  completed  the  introductory  section 
of  his  grand  composition;  he  has  shown 
the  origin  of  the  world  throngh  the  omnipo- 
tence of  God,  and  the  descent  of  the  nations 
of  the  earth  from  one  common  ancestor; 
he  has,  by  a  universal  pedigree,  disclosed 
the  beautiful  hope  that,  however  dispersed 
and  inimical  to  each  other  the  nations  may 
be,  they  will,  in  a  happier  future,  be  re* 
united  in  brotherhood;  —  but  before  the 
human  family  reaches  this  aim,  it  has  to 
pass  throngh  a  long  and  wearisome  career: 
during  unnumbered  ages  the  various 
tribes  will  continue  in  hostility  and  war- 
fore;  for  unmeasured  periods  the  omni- 
potent Creator  will  be  forgotten,  and 
darkness  will  shroud  the  earth.  In  one 
tribe  alone  the  spark  of  truth  will  be 
preserved,  and  through  that  tribe  **all 
the  families  of  the  earth  will  be  blessed" 
(xii.3).  In  Abraham's  race  lives  the 
hope  of  the  world.  This  is  the  Hebrew 
writer's  avowed  principle;  and  hence- 
forth he  devotes  his  narrative  exclusively 
to  the  destinies  of  that  race.  Abraham's 
descendants  begin  to  form  the  centre  from 
which  the  history  of  nations  is  viewed; 
they  are  the  heart  from  which  life  issues 
in  every  direction,  and  to  which  life  and 
strength  stream  back;  they  are  the  only 
cultivated  spot  in  the  vast  dreariness  of 
mankind;  their  love  is  indeed  ready  to 
to  pour  forth  the  waters  of  life,  which 
convert  the  wilderness  into  a  garden; 
they  cast  the  seeds,  and  teach  and  advise; 
but  they  remain  long  alone  and  solitary, 
despised  and  misunderstood,  and  but  too 
often  in  a  desperate  wai&ro  against  their 
own  levity  and  inconstancy.     They  have 


to  educate  themselves  before  they  are  ca- 
pable and  worthy  of  commencing  their 
great  mission;  if  the  branches  shall  flourish^ 
the  root  and  the  stem  must  be  strength- 
ened beyond  the  power  of  the  tempests. 
The  law  of  Moses  shows  the  self-instruc- 
ting tendency  of  Israel ;  whilst  the  prophets 
begin  the  work  of  universal  education,  to 
be  continued  till  all  unite  in  the  know- 
ledge of  God,  and  to  be  completed  in  **  the 
latter  days"  (comp.  Gal.iiLS;  Actsiii.25; 
Bom.iv.  18, 16). 

Up  to  this  point  our  narrative  has  shown 
very  nimierous  similarities  with  the  intro- 
ductory history  of  most  of  the  ancient  na- 
tions, though  the  resemblance  of  the  form  is 
almost  everywhere  accompanied  by  a  fun- 
damental difference  in  the  spirit;  we  have 
hitherto  trod  on  universal  ground,  though 
the  peculiar  impress  of  the  Hebrew  writer 
can  nowhere  be  mistaken;  every  trace  of 
heathen  elements  is  effaced:  though  al- 
most all  nations  possess  traditions  con- 
cerning the  Creation,  a  Paradise,  and  tlie 
origin  of  sin;  concerning  a  deluge,  a 
dispersion,  and  confusion  of  languages; 
the  Hebrews  alone  purified  and  ennobled 
them ;  they  used  them  as  appropriate  vehi- 
cles for  important  truths  and  lessons.  But 
here  their  national  history  begins;  every 
material  resemblance,  even  in  the  form, 
ceases,  and  the  Abrahamites  pursue  their 
own  path;  we  shall  but  seldom  be 
able  to  point  out  parallels  with  other 
nations,  from  which  they  are  henceforth 
separated;  but  we  shall  the  more  highly 
admire  their  own  special  development;  in 
faithfully  following  the  progress  of  our 
narrative,  we  shall  find  that  it  nowhere 
deviates  from  the  aim  which  it  proposed 
to  itself,  and  to  which  we  have  alluded; 
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house,  into  the  land  that  I  shall  show  thee :  2.  And  1 
will  make  of  thee  a  great  nation,  and  I  will  bless  thee,  and 
make  thy  name  great;    and  thou  shalt  be  a  blessing: 


and  we  shall  be  led  to  acknowledge  the 
same  comprehensiveness  and  skill  in  the 
history  of  a  family  growing  into  a  nation, 
lis  were  displayed  in  delineating  the  ad- 
vance from  the  birth  of  one  couple  to  the 
population  of  the  earth* 

1— •.  For  Abrabfon  is  the  tjrpe  of  the 
Israelites  as  a  nation.  In  his  character 
imd  hia  destinies,  their  future  history  is 
faithfully  mirrored.  Abraham  descended 
from  an  idolatrous  family,  and  was  bom 
in  a  land  qf  heathens  (Josh.  xxiv.  2);  and 
Israel  grew  into  a  nation,  in  a  country 
abounding  in  all  the  abominations  of 
superstition  (Deut.  xxix.  15, 16).  Abra- 
ham lef^  $,  domicile  which  yielded  him 
every  material  prosperity  (xiL  5),  and  was 
dear  to  him  by  many  social  ties;  and  the 
Israelites,  laden  with  treasures,  quitted  a 
land  in  which  they  had  long  found  a 
hospitable  reception,  where  their  external 
necessities  were  so  well  provided  for  that 
they  frequtntly  remembered  it  with  long- 
ing, and  where  they  had  formed  the  most 
intimate  locial  connections  (£xod.xii. 
35,  36;  xvi.  3;  Num.  xi.  18).  Abraham 
followed,  by  faith,  the  guidance  of  God 
into  an  unknown  land  which  He  would 
show  him  >  tk^^  Israel  went,  with  reliance 
and  devotion,  **  after  Qod  into  a  desert 
which  is  not  sown,"  into  a  wilderness 
of  sterility  and  horror  (Jer.  ii.2).  A  co- 
venant was  concluded  with  Abraham  as 
with  Israel  (Gen.  xv.  and  Exod.  xii.)«  and 
both  covenants  were  ratified  by  a  ngn 
(Gen.  xvii.,  and  Exod.  xii.21;  xxxi.  16, 
17);  both  had  the  power  of  blessing  or 
curse  over  others;  their  friends  should 
prosper,  their  enemies  perish  (Gen.  xii. 
2,17;  Num.  xxiv.  9);  both  received  the 
promise  of  a  numerous  progeny,  through 
which  the  nations  of  the  earth  should  be 
blessed,  but  both  saw  all  earthly  probabi- 
lity of  a  fulfilment  disappear;  for  Abra- 
ham was  denied  a  son  from  his  lawful 
wife  (Gen.  xi.  30;  xvil  1 ;  xviii.  11),  and 
(bo  Israelites  were  not  only  in  Egypt  di- 


minished by  the  cruelty  of  her  rulers,  but 
in  the  desert  by  famine,  war,  and  pesti- 
lence: but  at  this  point  the  character  of 
Abraham  diverges  from  that  of  Israel; 
henceforth  the  former  shines  as  the  model 
which  the  latter  were  unable  to  imitate; 
and  the  histoiy  of  Abraham  becomes  the 
instructor  of  IsraeL  For  whibt  the  former 
exhibited  an  unshaken  courage  and  faith 
through  all  the  severest  trials,  the  latter 
wavered  in  temptations,  and  despaired  in 
difficulties;  the  former  believed  in  a  dis- 
tant promise  (xv.6),  the  latter  did  not 
believe  the  visible  messenger  of  €K>d,  sent 
to  effect  their  immediate  rescue  (Exod. 
iv.  1),  and  even  that  messenger  himself 
succumbed  in  moments  of  despondency 
(Num.  XX.  12):  the  former  entered  Ca- 
naan, where  he  could  not  claim  one  foot 
of  land,  for  it  was  in  the  hands  of  hostile 
tribes,  whose  yalour  he  saw,  and  idiose 
cities  he  visited;  btit  he  placed  hit  trust 
in  the  love  and  omnipotence  of  God,  and 
built  an  altar  at  the  place  where  the  pro- 
mise was  made  to  him  (xii.  6,7);  the  latter 
trembled  at  the  mere  report  of  the  power 
of  Canaan*s  tribes,  gave  up  aU  hope  of 
possession,  and  pusillanimonsly  lamented 
the  credulity  which  had  induced  them  to 
rely  in  extravagant  assurances  (Nnm.xiii., 
xiv.).  When  famine  compelled  Abraham 
to  seek  shelter  in  foreign  countries,  he 
emigrated  with  a  heart  full  of  confidence, 
certain  that  Crod  would  lead  him  back,  in 
due  season,  for  the  realization  of  flis  pro* 
mises  (xii.  10) ;  whereas  a  trifling  defeat  or 
national  misfortune  was  sufficient  to  cause 
Israel  meanly  to  apprehend,  that  Qod  had 
abandoned  and  forgotten  theoL  The  life 
of  Abraham  was  one  of  piety  and  religioot 
contemplation;  this  was  the  model  after 
which  the  Israelites  had  to  strive,  and 
which  is  delineated  in  their  laws,  and  in 
their  prophecies;  Abraham,  the  peaceful, 
benevolent,  ever-contented  emir,  is  the 
direct  contrast  to  the  conquering,  ambi- 
tious, and  warlike  Nimrod.    So  was  the 
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3.  And  I  wiU  bless  them  that  bless  thee,  and  curse  him 
that  curseth  thee:  and  in  thee  shall  all  families  of  the 
earth  be  blessed. — 4.  So  Abram  departed,  as  the  Lord 


people  of  Isnel  intended  to  distingabh 
itself  firom  the  other  nations  bj  its  purer 
life,  and  its  nobler  aims.  But,  as  Abraham 
eoidd  exchange  the  nomad's  staff  with  the 
hero's  sword  where  right  and  justice  de- 
manded (Gen.  xiv.),  so  should  Israel  be 
resdj  to  fight  the  baUles  of  God,  trusting 
in  His  inrisible  aid  against  the  chariots 
sad  the  horsemen  of  the  oppressing 
besthenik  Obbdibkcb  was  the  innermost 
eeotre  of  Abraham's  character;  it  culmin- 
ated in  his  readiness  to  sacrifice  that  son 
throttgh  whom  alone  the  future  glories 
could  be  fulfilled  (Qen.  zxiL )  $  thus  should 
Inael,  with  an  unlimited  submission,  relj 
00  the  IXrine  promises,  eyen  if  kings  and 
nsdoQS  appeared  to  scheme  their  inevita- 
Uedestraction(Ps.iL).  We  shall  not  here 
porsue  the  parallel  further;  but  it  is  a 
gcnend  historical  truth,  that  the  character 
and  piusnits  of  the  nations  are  reflected 
in  those  of  their  patriarchs  and  heroes; 
fma  this  principle,  the  history  of  Abra- 
ham gains  a  wider  scope  and  a  higher 
interest;  and  we  are  justified  in  interpret- 
ing it  from  that  enlarged  point  of  yiew. 
We  shall  see,  in  the  prophet  Abraham 
(zz.7>,  the  germ  of  the  future  nation  of 
friatt  (Ezod.  xix.  6) ;  in  the  constructor 
ef  altars,  the  boilders  of  the  Tabernacle 
and  the  Temple;  in  the  worshipper  of  the 
Creator  of  beayen  and  earth,  the  future 
preachers  of  the  uniyersal  God  of  aU  na- 
tions. The  struggle  of  Israel  for  reaching 
their  ideal,  was  intense  and  protracted;  it 
was  often  necessary  to  remind  them  of  the 
"rock  from  which  they  were  hewn,"  and 
(0  eJerate  them  by  the  example  of  their 
''father  Abraham,  who  was  once  called 
out  to  be  bicaaed  and  increased  *'  (Isai.  IL 
It  2;  comp.  John  viii.  39);  but  the  goal 
was  fixed;  leaders  were  not  wanting  to 
gojde  their  wandering  steps;  andthehap- 
^  piness  proposed  as  their  reward,  enoon- 
rsged  and  stimulated. 

With  the  emigration  of  Abraham  from 
Haran  begins  also,  in  the  system  of  the 


Old  Testament,  a  new  epoch  in  the  rela- 
tion between  God  and  mankind.  By  the 
sin  in  Paradise,  man  forfeited  God's  im- 
mediate and  paternal  intercourse;  and 
God,  retiring  to  immeasurable  distance 
above  the  human  penrersities,  dictated,  as  a 
seyere  judge,  the  awful  curse  deemed  an 
equivalent  punishment  for  the  enormous 
transgression.  Ten  generations  lived  and 
toiled  under  the  influence  of  that  fatal 
judgment;  but  human  nature  proved  too 
weak  for  snch  rigid  standard;  sin  and 
crime  multiplied  on  the  earth;  seduction 
increased  the  natural  wickedness;  and  the 
justice  of  God  required  a  total  destruction 
of  the  human  race.  But,  as  the  Creator 
cannot  annihilate,  He  preserved  one  fa- 
mily for  the  renewal  of  mankind;  and  as 
the  Framer  of  man  cannot  change  his 
nature.  He  altered  the  character  of  His 
own  government.  Since  man  is  apt  to  sin 
from  his  youth,  God  concluded  with  him, 
for  all  eternity,  the  covenant  of  mercy,  and 
sealed  it  with  a  heavenly  sign;  thence- 
forth, no  more  the  austere  measure  of 
justice,  but  the  indulgence  of  grace  should 
preside  over  human  actions.  However,  few 
generations  only  passed  before  it  became 
evident,  that  the  obstinacy  of  the  human 
mind  despises  even  that  gentle  guidance 
of  God;  that  it  boastingly  exults  in  its 
own  strength,  and  believes  it  to  be  self- 
sufficient  for  its  existence  and  glory:  it 
was,  therefore,  necessary  to  leave  the  re- 
frtictory  spirits  to  their  own  heedless  for- 
getfulness;  they  were  not  rejected  or  de- 
stroyed— because  the  mercy  of  God  had 
promised  to  be  eternal, — but  they  were 
severed  from  the  alliance  which  united 
them  with  the  Father,  no  more  acknow- 
ledged l>y  them.  But  twenty  generations 
could  not  have  lived  in  vain;  nor  could 
the  designs  which  God  had  formed  with 
regard  to  the  creatures  of  His  own  image, 
be  annulled.  He  selected,  therefore,  one  fa- 
mily on  which  He  lavished  all  His  love,and 
with  which  He  entered  into  a  connection. 
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had  spoken  to  him :  and  Lot  went  with  him.  And  Abram 
was  seventy-five  years  old  when  he  departed  from  Haran. 
5.  And  Abram  took  Sarai  his  wife,  and  Lot  his  brother's 


stronger  and  closer  even  than  that  which 
had  bound  him  to  the  first  hnroan  pair;  for 
the  alliance  between  Abraham's  family 
and  God  was  a  reciprocal  covenant,  based 
on  self*conscioas  duties;  it  was  an  alliance 
not  concluded  with  beings  of  slumbering 
intellects,  but  of  awakened  minds,  matured 
by  the  Ticissitudes  of  life,  and  the  reflec- 
tions enforced  by  varied  experience. 
While  the  curse  against  Adam  and  the 
promise  of  Noah  were  pronounced  to  the 
whole  human  race;  from  the  time  of 
Abraham,  promises  and  communications 
were  addressed  and  restricted  to  one  fa- 
mily or  one  people: — but,  as  God  could 
not  cease  to  lore  all  His  children.  He  in- 
cluded them  distantly  and  indirectly  in 
the  blessings;  the  obedience  of  Abraham's 
race  was  intended  to  counteract  the  dis- 
obedience of  Adam,  and  to  effect,  in  the 
progress  of  ages,  a  re-union  of  all  nations 
to  be  interrupted  or  broken  no  more. 

There  is  scarcely  any  feature  in  the 
history  of  Abraham  which  is  not  intended 
to  illustrate  one  of  the  two  great  objects 
to  which  we  have  alluded:  the  incidents 
either  point  to  the  future  destinies  of 
Israel,  or  to  the  advance  of  religious  truth 
among  the  heathens;  that  which  has  no 
reference  to  either,  was  deemed  unim- 
portant, and  omitted  We  have  here, 
therefore,  no  complete  biography  of  Abra- 
ham, which  was  neither  intended,  nor 
would  have  been  in  accordance  with  the 
spiritual  tendency  of  the  Pentateuch;  it 
would  have  caused  the  introduction  of 
extraneous  matter,  in  no  way  bearing 
upon  universal  theocracy,  which  was  re- 
garded as  the  final  aim  of  universal  history. 
But  the  consistency  of  the  facts  narrated 
is  so  complete,  that  abruptness  or  deficiency 
are  utterly  excluded;  the  narrative  dis- 
plays even  a  certain  abundance  and  co- 
piousness; and  the  chief  ideas  are  some- 
times emphatically  repeated  under  modi- 
fied forms.  The  Hebrew  historian  clearly 
considered  all  those  facts  and  incidents  as 


possessing  full  objective  truth;  and  though 
we  must,  in  this  part  also,  occasionaUy 
admit  an  analogy  with  the  poetical  or 
idenlizing  form  of  ancient  historiogn^iliy. 
it  is  just  this  independent  elabonition  of 
the  form  which  constitutes  the  chief  valae 
of  the  narrative,  since  it  converts  barren 
events  into  truths  and  lessons.  Abraham 
is  an  historical  person;  but, like  almost  aU 
Biblical  individuals,  he  represents  a  reli- 
gious idea  also;  andasthefimner  isoAea 
necessarily  subordinate  to  the  latter,  we 
are  not  always  allowed  pedandcaUy  lo  in- 
sist upon  the  external  details;  as  in  the 
narrative  itself,  so  in  the  interpretation, 
the  spirit  must  decidedly  predoninale 
over  the  letter. 

When  Abraham,  not  by  human  interests 
but  by  a  Divine  call,  and  even  with  aa 
eflbrt  to  overcome  the  struggling  sympa- 
thies of  his  heart,  left  the  paternal  house 
and  his  aged  father,  he  was  encoaraged, 
not  by  promises  of  personal  wealth  and 
glcnry,  but  of  a  blessing  which  would  ulti- 
mately prove  the  benediction  of  the  homaa 
family.  Abraham's  emigration  was  a  sacri- 
fice unhesitatingly  brought  for  an  end  con- 
cealed in  an  indefinite  future,  and  acaitdy 
fully  understood  by  himself.    WhiUs  the 
address  of  God  was  explicit  and  emphatic 
in  describing  the  domestic  felicity  which 
he  was  commanded  to  renounce  (ver.  1); 
it  did  not  point  out  the  least  social  eom- 
pensation  which  he  might  expect  in  the 
strange  knd  (vers.  2,  8).     No  allnsion 
was  made  to  the  possession  of  Canaan; 
it  was  only  after  he  had  reached  the  aim 
of  his  long  journey,  that  God  for  the  fiiet 
time  promised  it  to  his  deseemdanU  (ver.7  ) ; 
whilst  Abraham  himself,  seeing  it  was  in 
the  hands  of  mighty  heathen  tribes  (ver.  6), 
could  during  his  life  call  no  part  of  it  his 
own,  and  was  obliged  to  secure,  bj  a 
heavy  sum,  a  resting-place  after  his  death 
(xxiii.  16).    This  was  the  first  deed    of 
Abraham's  pious  obedience.    We  nuis^ 
therefore,  take  the  words:  ''Idiali 
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son,  and  all  their  property  which  they  had  gathered,  and 
the  flouls  that  they  had  acquired  in  Haran,  and  they 
went  out  to  go  into  the  land  of  Canaan ;  and  they  came 


of  tbee  a  great  nathn**  (  ver.2),  not  as  isnsn- 
tlly  done>  in  an  extemsl  sense,  as  imply- 
ing the  promise  of  a  commonweahh  with  a 
n amorous  population,  bat  in  the  meaning 
in  which  *•  the  great  nation"  is  later  ex- 
plAined,  as  ^^  a  wise  and  intelligent  peopley 
knowing  God,  witnessing  His  presence^ 
and  deemed  worthy  of  receiring  His  Law 
ftndHisreTdation''(D6ut.iv.6-^).  This 
religions  distinction  was  to  eonstitnte 
Israers  renown  and  **  greatness  of  name,** 
and  was  to  surround  it  with  a  halo  of 
sanctit/  in  the  eyes  of  the  nations.  The 
£iith  of  the  Hebrews  was  regarded  as  the 
•oorce  from  which  their  extern^  pros- 
peritj  flowed.  The  assnrance,  therefore, 
of  a  powerful  progeny  enjoying  the  un* 
diiputed  possession  of  the  whole  land, 
was  given  to  Abraham  only  when  in  the 
midst  of  wanderings  and  priTSlions ;  wheA 
it  searoely  promised  a  rational  reilitbttion 
(xin.  15—17). 

Although  Lot  accompanied  Abraham 
into  the  unknown  land  (ver.4),  he  fd^ 
lowed  him  merely  as  his  protector,  just  as 
Sarah  and  the  members  of  his  household 
were  **  taken**  by  him  (yer.S);  he  was 
not  included  in  the  command  of  God 
(ver.  1)}  nor  was  his  sacrifice  comparable 
wkh  that  pf  Abraham,  since  his  father 
had  died  long  since  in  Ur  (xi  28).  It  is, 
perhaps,  for  this  purpose  of  showing  the 
km  degree  of  meritorioosness  of  Lot^s  emi- 
gration, that  the  notice  of  Haran's  death 
'vas  insCTted  in  the  text,  the  economy  of 
which  scarcely  permits  the  mention  of  any 
tntlerant  fact.  ButthejoumeyofLotwas 
neosasary,  not  only  on  account  of  his  con- 
nection with  the  awful  fate  of  Bodom  and 
Gomorrah,  but  on  account  of  the  etluio- 
graphie  relation  in  which  his  descendants, 
the  Ammonites  and  Hoabites,  stand  with 
Mesopotamia  (see  on  xix.  80 — 88). 

Chronological  statements  are,  in  the 
peculiar  style  of  the  Bible,  among  the 
surest  Indkattotts  of  the  commencement 
of  a  naw  epoch;  they  show  the  turning 


points  in  the  lives  of  the  IndiTidnals,  and 
the  land^marks  in  the  history  of  nations. 
When,  therefore,  Abraham  passed  from 
Ohaldea  to  Canaan,  or,  in  other  words, 
when  he  exchanged  the  superstitions  of 
polytheism  for  the  pure  doctrine  of  the 
one  eternal  God,  this  great  and  momentous 
€vent  was  necessarily  introduced  with  the 
insertion  of  the  age  which  he  had  attained 
at  that  time (oomp.  xyil  6 }  xvii.  24 ;  xxi.  5, 
etc ;  Exod,  xii  40).  There  was  only  one 
tnode  of  expressing  a  crisis  in  a  still  more 
dedded  and  characteristic  manner,  namely, 
by  «  change  of  fiomf,  which,  in  the  case  of 
Abraham,  was  reserved  to  another  still 
more  solemn  moment  (xtrii.  5). 

The  first  plaoe  in  Canaan  where  Abra- 
ham lusted  with  his  family  and  his  house- 
hold, was  at  Shechem  (DDl^),  near  a 
celebrated  oak-tree.  As  we  might  have 
expected,  the  Mrst  recorded  encampment 
of  the  patriarch  is  not  without  signifi- 
cance. Shechcm  is  situated  in  the  very 
centre  of  Palestine;  it  is  in  the  Bible 
even  called  the  ''novel  of  the  land** 
Cf^n  "t13t3),  and  was  the  natural  place 
of  assembly  for  all  the  tribes  of  the  coun- 
try (1  Rings  xii.  1);  the  oak  was,  in  the 
time  of  the  Judges,  still  famous  under  the 
nameof'*oakofsoroerer8"(D>^^iyO]1^M), 
and  near  it  was  a  rich  temple  of  the  idol 
Baal-Berith;  but  the  region  in  and  around 
Shechem  was  even  at  that  time  still  partly 
occupied  by  the  heathens  (Judges  ix.  4, 37, 
88).  Only  by  remembering  these  facts, 
our  text  will  appear  in  its  full  and  deep 
meaning.  Abrahi^  proceeded  at  once 
to  the  central  town  of  the  land  intended 
as  the  fbture  habitation  of  his  descend- 
ants; a  town  obviously  too  important 
by  its  position  to  be  left  in  the  hands 
of  the  enemies;  and  there  that  pro- 
mise of  the  land  was  for  the  first  time 
made  (ver.  7).  The  place  of  the  ancient 
tree,  which  so  long  witnessed  superstitious 
and  cruel  rites,  was  hallowed  by  a  Divine 
vision,  and  converted  into  a  sacred  spot; 
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into  the  land  of  Canaan. — 6.  And  Abram  passed  througk 
the  land  to  the  place  of  Shechem,  to  the  oak  of  Moreh. 


and  at  the  side  of  the  idolatrous  temple 
rose  an  altar  dedicated  to  the  God  of 
heaven  and  earth  (comp.  Joeh.  xzir.  86). 
Thus  the  facts  related  obtain  a  prospectiTO 
and  didactic  force  for  which  we  have 
prepared  the  reader  bj  some  of  the  pre- 
ceding remarks. — Shechem,  perhaps  one 
of  the  oldest  towns  of  Palestine,  and 
in  early  times  inhabited  bj  the  Hivites 
(xxxiY.  2),  is  situated  in  a  narrow  bnt 
beaatifnl  yallej,  between  1,800  to  1,600 
feet  wide,  seven  miles  sonth  of  Samaria, 
not  far  from  the  confines  of  the  ancient 
provinces  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  and 
in  the  range  of  the  mountains  of  Ephraim, 
at  the  foot  both  of  Mount  Ebal  and 
Qerizim,  which  enclose  it  north  and  south, 
which  were  themselves  famous  bj  early 
altars  and  sanctuaries,  and  were  of  the 
highest  religious  interest  bj  the  blessing 
and  the  curse  proclaimed  on  them  for  the 
observance  or  the  neglect  of  the  Law 
(Deut  xi.  29,  30;  Josh,  viii  80—35).  The 
town  was  not  onlj  important  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  patriarchs,  but  in  the  theocra- 
tical  and  political  history  of  the  Israelites; 
it  was  a  city  of  refuge  and  a  Levitioal 
town  (Josh.  xz.  7;  xzi.21);  here  Joshua 
delivered  his  last  solemn  address  to  all  the 
tribes  of  Israel  (Josh.  zxiv.  1, 25) ;  it  was, in 
the  time  of  the  Judges,  the  principal  town 
of  Abimelech's  kingdom  (Judg.  iz.); 
here  Rehoboam  was  proclaimed  king, 
and  promulgated  to  the  delegates  of  the 
people  his  Insulting  policy  (1  Kings  xiL  1); 
and  when  the  ten  tribes  declared  their  in- 
dependence of  his  deq>otic  rule,  it  became 
the  residence  of  the  new  empire  (1  Ejngs 
xiL  25;  corop.  Gren.xlviii.  22).  It  was  not 
unimportant  in  thetime  of  thecaptivity,  and 
became  after  its  expiration  the  celebrated 
centre  of  the  Samaritan  worriiip,  whose 
temple  was  only  destroyed  by  John  Hyr- 
canus  (B.a  129).  In  the  first  century  of 
the  Christian  era  it  lay  in*mins;  but  on 
its  ancient  site,  or  in  its  immediate  vicinity, 
a  new,  though  smaller  town,  Neapolis, 
was  built,  probably  by  Flavins  Vespa- 
sianus)  it  was  the  birth-place  of  Justin 


Martyr,  and  the  seat  of  Christian  bidiops; 
although  captured  by  the  Moslems  and 
the  Crusaders,  it  suffn^d  bat  little,  or 
temporarily;    after   several   vidssitodei^ 
which  could  not  annihilate  its  proqieritv, 
it  fell  finally  into  the  hands  <^  the  Tarts 
(1242  A.C.},   and  the   present  NaUoos, 
though  enclosed  by  no  walls,  eoontfaig 
only  about  8,000  inhabitants,  and  contain- 
ing no  more  than  fifteen  to  twenty  Sasa- 
ritan  families,  **  the  <ddest  and  the  smaUeet 
sect,"   carries  on  a  not   inconsiderable 
commerce,  is  celebrated  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  soap,  and  maintains  a  spirit  of 
independence  against  the  Egyptian  go- 
vernment.  Its  neighbourhood*  highly  pic- 
turesque by  its  position,  and  abundantly 
watered  by  fbnntains,  rills,  and  waters 
courses,  ii  diningnished  by  beautiful  oHve- 
groves,  a  blooming  vegetation,  and  a  care- 
fully cultivated  soil;  the  delight  and  the 
praise  of  all  modem  travellers.    About 
two  miles  east  of  Shechem  lies  the  litUe 
village  Abulnita,  and  here  in  an  endosurs 
of  plastered  walls,  without  roof^  the  grave 
of  Joshua  is  believed  to  be  (Josh.  xziv. 
82);  and  at  a  little  distance  aontfi-east 
from  then  **  the  well  of  Jacob**  is  pointed 
out,  celebrated  by  an  incident  in  the  New 
Testament(  John  iv.l2).  The  few  Samaritan 
Jews  at  present  inhabiting  Kablons,arB 
marked  for  *'  their  noble  physiognomy  end 
stately  appearance.**  They  boast  the  pos- 
session of  some  very  ancient  manuscripCs 
and    commentaries   of  the  Pratateu^ 
When,  a  few  years  since.  Abbe  Bargte 
on  the  spot  enquired  about  the  date  of 
the  celebrated  scroll  shown  to  him,  be 
received  the  reply,  that  **it  was  copied  at 
the  door  of  the  Tabernacle,  on  the  skin  «f 
a  lamb   killed  for  a  peace-ofiering  bj 
Abishua,  the  son  of  Fhinehas,  the  aoo  of 
Eleazar,  the  son  of  Aaron,  in  the  thirteenth 
year  after  the  settlement  of  the  Israel 
ites  in  Canaan"!      They  have  some  other 
works  on  the  history  of  the  Jewa,  and 
ascribe  especial  authority  to  a  **Bo(^  of 
Joshua,"  mostly  composed  in  a  highly 
legendary  style.    But  they  admit  fiiat  tte 
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And  the  Canaanite  was  then  in  the  land.     7.  And  the 
Lord  appeared  to  Abram,  and   said,  To  thy  seed  shall 


race  of  the  priests  descending  direct  from 
Aaron  is  extinct  since  more  than  500 
years;  and  the  present  ecclesiastical  chief, 
SbaUuah  ben  Tobiah,  traces  his  origin  to 
Uzziel,  the  son  of  Kehath  and  grandson 
of  Levi!  (comp.  Exod,  vi  18;  Num.  ii,  19). 
Inoffensive  and  peaceful  as  thej  are,  they 
were  made  the  objects  of  civil  and  religious 
oppressions,  which  in  1842  they  unsuc- 
cessfully attempted  to  aUeviate  by  an 
appeal  to  the  government  of  Fnmce. 
About  60  years  since  they  were  forbid- 
den access  to  Mount  Geriziro,  on  which 
they  centre  all  their  religious  emotions 
and  sacred  reminiscences;  which  is  hal- 
lowed by  traditions  of  millenniums;  where 
are  pointed  ont  the  still  considerable 
remains  of  the  great  Samaritan  temple, 
the  ten  or  twelve  stones^  the  erection  of 
which  they  ascribe  either  to  Joshua  or  to 
the  twelye  tribes,  and  the  famous  rock  on 
which  they  maintain  the  ark  rested,  Abra- 
ham tied  his  son  for  the  sacrifice,  and  Jacob 
saw  in  his  dreams  the  angels  and  the 
mystic  ladder;  where  they  assert  the  holy 
Tabernacle  is  hidden,  and  the  pontifical 
robes  of  the  last  High-priest  before  the 
captivity  are  deposited  in  a  cave,  together 
with  the  treasures  of  their  temple,  which 
in  the  time  of  Pontius  Pilate  (36A.a) 
became  the  cause  of  a  great  carnage  and 
of  the  deposition  of  that  governor.  Be- 
fore the  prohibitory  decree  was  issued, 
they  ofiered  on  the  mountain  their  sacri- 
fices, aiid  observed  the  other  rites  of  their 
worririp;  the  paschal  lamb  especially  was 
killed  with  great  solemnity,  and  on  the 
seventh  day  of  Passover  an  imposing 
service  was  there  held:  at  present  the 
altar  and  the  sanctuary  are  a  heap  of 
stones,  the  ambush  of  reptiles  and  wild 
beasts;  and  the  paschal  sacrifice  is  the 
only  one  they  now  offer,  and  they  kiU  it 
in  the  town  itself.  Their  little  synagogue, 
which  contains  their  Hteraiy  treasures,  is 
situated  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  The 
heights  of  Gerisim  command amagnifioent 
view  in  the  four  directions,  to  the  valley  of 
the  Jordan  aod  the  waves  of  the  Mediter- 


ranean, to  the  mountains  of  Judah  and  of 
Galilee :  a  circumstance  which  contributed 
not  a  little  to  render  the  mountain  dear  and 
important  to  the  Israelites. — Nablous  shows 
still  the  portal  of  its  ancient  cathedral ;  and 
many  fragments  of  marbles,  columns,  and 
other  remains  bespeak  the  threefold  domi- 
nion successively  exercised  by  the  He- 
brews, the  Romans,  and  Mohammedans. 
Christianity  is  at  present  there  repre- 
sented by  about  130  taxable  individuals; 
and  by  a  school  recently  established  by 
the  Church  Missionary  Society  (comp. 
Jo$eph^  Antiq.,  XL  viil6;  XUL  iz.  1; 
Bell  Jud.,  L  ii.  6;  John  iv.  5;  P/uiy,  v.  14 ; 
PloLt  V.16;  Abul/eda,  Ann.,i.229;  Reland^ 
Pal.,  1004—1010;  BobmsoHy  Palest,  iL 
273—301;  iill27~183;  5cAtM»r2, Palest, 
150;  Van  de  Velde,  Trav.,  I  386—388; 
Stanley,  Sin.  and  Pal.,  229—248;  De 
Saulcy,  Voy.  en  Syr.  etc,  ii.  400,  et  eeq.i 
Bargi8,Les  Samaritans  de  Naplouse,  1 855). 
The  great  ago  which  oak-trees  attain^ 
makes  them  appropriate  mediums  for  the 
description  of  localities,  eq[>edally  in  dis- 
tricts which  offer  few  other  peculiarities; 
and  the  more  so,  as  oaks  are  by  no  meant 
frequent  in  Palestine  except  in  hilly  re- 
gions; they  were  generally  designated 
after  the  name  of  the  individual  on  whose 
property  they  stood;  and  thus  we  read 
of  the  **oak  of  Tabor**  (1  Sam.  x.3),  and 
in  our  passage  of  the  **oak  of  Moreh" 
{TTWO  {vdi),  which  is  elsewhere  also 
called  "  the  oak  which  ifia  Sheohem,*'  or» 
as  we  have  above  observed,  **  the  oak  of 
sorcerers'*  (Judg.  ix.  6, 37).  But  though 
the  neighbourhood  of  Sbechem  might 
have  boasted  of  one  mtgestic  oak  of 
peculiar  grandeur  and  celebrity,  it  pos- 
sessed many  specimens  of  the  kind,  and 
we  read  of  the  **  oaks  or  grove  of  Moreh" 
(Deut  xi.  30);  as  in  the  vicinity  of 
Hebron  were  the  **  oaks  <^  Mamre**  (Gen. 
xiii.l8<,etc.).  The  hi^  antiquity  of  the  trees 
was  alone  sufficient  to  endow  them,  in  the 
eyesof  the  Orientals, with  aconsiderable  de- 
gree of  sanctity ;  they  were  distinguished  by 
appellative  names  (xxxv.  8;  Judg.  ix.  ^7; 
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I  give  this  land.     And  he  built  there  an  altar  to  the 
Lord  who  appeared  to  him.—  8.  And  he  removed  from 


1  Saiii.x.8);  and  in  the  time  of  Joeephns 
there  was  near  Hebron  a  terebinth  which 
was  believed  to  date  back  to  the  creation  of 
the  world  ( JoMpAat,  Bell.  Jud.,  IV.  ix.  7> 
It  is  therefore  natural  that  they  should  hare 
been  selected  for  solemn  purposes  ( Judg» 
▼i.  11,  19);  great  national  meetings  were 
held  near  them  (Jndg.  iz.  6,  37);  the 
dead  were  buried  under  their  branches 
(Gen. XXXV. 8;  1  Sam.  xxxi.  IS);  prophets 
pronounced  here  their  advice  and  their 
exhortations  (Judg.  ir.  5);  temples  and 
altars  were  erected,  and  incense  and  sa- 
crifices offered,  under  their  mysterious 
shade;  and  the  hymns,  which  celebrated 
the  deities,  not  seldom  included  the  praise 
of  the  refreshing  places  of  their  worship 
(xxL  83;  Ezek.  vi.  13;  Virg.,  Georg.,  iil 
332 ;  Ovid,  Met.,  viiL  743 ;  Hos.  i v.  1 3) ; 
reasons  enough  why  the  **  oak  of  Moreh" 
should  be  the  spot  for  Abraham's  first 
Altar,  as  it  was  the  place  where  Joshua 
erected  the  sacred  monument  intended 
for  ever  to  remind  the  Israelites  of  their 
pledges  of  obedience  and  piety  (Josh, 
xxiv.  26).  Xerxes,  on  his  way  from 
Phrygia  to  Lydia,  found  a  plane-tree,  the 
beauty  of  which  charmed  him  so  much 
that  he  presented  it  with  golden  orna- 
ments, and  in  order  to  secure  its  pi-eserva- 
tion,  committed  it  to  the  care  of  one  of 
the  ten  thousand  immortals  (^srodL,  vii. 
31).  Gelebrated,  further,  is  the  great 
palm-tree  on  Deles,  and  the  old  plane- 
tree  in  Arcadia,  to  which  the  Greeks  at- 
tributed a  peculiar  sacredness;  the  Budd- 
hists in  Ceylon  worship  a  colossal  fig-tree 
(Banyane),  which  they  bring  into  con- 
nection with  the  history  of  Buddha  himself. 
The  oak  forests  of  the  mountains  of 
Bashan  were  particularly  celebrated;  they 
furnished  the  materials  for  the  nidders 
of  the  Tyrians,  and  the  idols  of  the 
Canaanites  (Isai.  ii.  13;  xliv.  14;  Ezek. 
xxvii.  6;  Pausanias,  viii.  17).  At  pre- 
sent also  those  hilly  parts,  more  than 
the  other  districts,  are  distinguislied 
by  noble  oaks,  "scattered  like  orchards 
«po]i  the  hills,  much  like  the  olive-trees 


on  the  west  of  the  Jordan**;  though  even 
there  the  finest  species  (Quercus  rubur) 
does  not  appear,  and  the  trees  eddom 
attain  the  grandeur  which  sometimes 
astonishes  us  in  our  northern  forests. 
They  occur,  however,  in  various  other 
species  (Quercus  ilex,  crinats^  sgilops, 
and  coccifera),  in  the  slopes  of  the  Leba- 
non, near  the  sources  of  the  Jordan,  and 
along  its  eastern  side  so  far  south  as  the 
ternt(»7  of  the  ancient  Ammonites;  tbdr 
leaves,  often  broader  than  those  of  our 
oaks,  afford  a  grateful  diade,  and  their 
branches  are  frequently  used  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  flat  roofii  of  houses.  Oa 
the  hills  of  southern  Judsea,  about  He- 
bron, they  are  seen  in  great  quantities, 
although  they  have  here  more  the  appear- 
ance of  shrubs  than  of  trees;  but  th^  are 
finer  the  more  we  proceed  northward, 
between  Samaria  and  Mount  Carmel,  oa 
the  banks  of  the  Kishon,  on  Moant 
Tabor  and  its  valleys,  and  beyond  the 
plain  of  Acre  (comp.  Buekkardt,  Syria, 
45, 193, 265, 356,  etpassimi  LordLmdwaf, 
Travels,  ii.  51,  77,  122,  etc.;  Slankf, 
Sin.  and  Palest,  pp.  140— li3,  317; 
Robinson,  Research.,  iiu  317). 

From  Shechem,  Abraham  proceeded 
towards  Bethel,  situated  in  the  dinsct 
thoroughfare  of  Palestine  (Judg.  xx.  31; 
xxl  19).  The  text  does  not  allude  to  the 
cause  which  induced  or  compelled  him  to 
resume  his  wanderings;  but  it  is  erident, 
from  the  aim  and  purport  of  this  poitioa 
of  Genesis,  that  Abraham  is  here  d^iga- 
edly  described  as  migrating  through  the 
land  without  finding  a  permanent  or  con- 
venient resting-place.  He  had  cheerfully 
left  the  rich  pastures  and  the  domesitic 
comforts  of  Haran  to  be  a  stranger  in  a 
distant  land,  satisfied  by  building  altars  on 
his  journeys,  to  leave  the  traces  of  his  piety 
as  marks  and  admonitions  for  his  deaoend- 
ants.  Those  anticipations  are,  with  regard 
to  Bethel,  even  more  distinct  than  with 
reference  to  Shechem;  and  they  mnsct  I* 
considered  the  more  decisive,  as  Jtuc4jb 
also  experienced  here  occurieuces  of  tbe 
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thence  to  the  mountain  in  the  east  of  Beth-el,  and  pitched 
his  tent,  having  Beth-el  in  the  west,  and  Hd  in  the  east : 


most  extraordinary  nature  (xxriiulO— 22 ; 
XXXV.  1 — 15).  In  the  period  of  the  Jadges, 
the  Ark  and  the  holy  Tabernacle  were,  for 
a  time, in  Bethel;  and  Samuel  choee  it  as 
one  of  the  (owns  which  he  annnallj  yisited 
fur  the  decision  of  litigations.  But  the 
sacred  character  which  Bethel  thus  gained 
was,  in  the  time  of  the  Kings,  converted 
into  a  perfect  abomination;  for  Jeroboam 
made  it  the  centre  of  the  idolatrous  wor- 
ship of  Apis,  introduced  by  him  in  oppo- 
sition to  that  of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem; 
his  successors  preserved  his  arrangements; 
and  it  was  only  in  the  time  of  Josiah  that 
the  town  was  purified  from  its  pagan  rites. 
The  consequence  of  that  perversion  was  a 
vehement  abhorrence  against  Bethel  on 
the  part  of  the  earlier  prophets;  and  **  the 
house  of  God** (^K'n^^)  was  called  "the 
house  of  iniquity"  (pfem^3;  Hos.  x.  5, 
etc).  The  altar  which  Abraham  here 
erected,  and  the  prayers  which  he  here 
offered  up  to  God,  are  a  rebuke  and  a  re- 
proach for  the  heedless  iniquity  which  so 
long  prevailed  in  Bethel  (comp.  Judg.  xx. 
18,26;  1  Sam.vii.l6;  x.3;  I  Kings  xii.28 
—33;  2  Ki.  xiii.  15— 18).— The  original 
name  of  the  town  Betliel  was,  however,  Lnz 
(T-1^);  the  former  appellation  was  intro- 
duced by  Jacob  after  the  extraordinary 
dream  which  there  occurred  to  him  (Gen. 
xxviii.  19);  but,  as  Luz  and  Bethel  were 
later  distinguished  as  two  different  locali- 
ties (**  he  went  from  Bethel  to  Lnz**;  Josh, 
xvi.  2) ,  we  must  suppose  that  the  sanctuary 
of  Luz,  perhaps  surrounded  by  other 
buildings,  stood  on  a  hill  in  its  vicinity; 
this  was  the  holy  place,  and  was  called 
Bethel  ("the  house  of  God**);  the  latter 
name  was  gradually  attributed  to  the  town 
also;  though  both  were,  in  accurate  or 
geographical  descriptions,  separated  from 
each  other.  Tliis  explanation  is  not  only 
borne  out,  but  requu^  by  the  various 
passages  in  which  both  names  occur  (comp. 
Josh,  xviii.  13;  Judg.  i.  23, 26).  The  place 
**  between  Bethel  in  the  west,  and  Hai  in 
the  east**  may  be  that  very  elevation  near 
Luz  which  was   properly  called  Bethel 


(comp.  xiii.  3, 4).  That  this  name  is  here 
used  by  anticipation,  will  be  the  less  sur- 
prising, as  it  b  the  rdigioua  importance  of 
the  place  which  is  chiefly  marked  by 
Abraham's  altar.  Jnst  so  is  Horeb  called 
**  the  mountain  of  God  **  already  at  the 
first  vision  of  Moses  at  the  burning  bush, 
in  anticipation  of  the  future  revelation  of 
the  Law  (Exod.  iii.  1).  In  the  time  of 
Joshua,  Bethel  was  a  royal  town  of  the 
Canaanites ;  it  was,  however,  conquered  and 
fixed  as  the  frontier  town  between  Ben- 
jamin and  Ephraim;  although  it  was,  by 
Joshua,  assigned  to  the  former,  it  was,  in 
the  period  of  the  divided  empire,  in  pos- 
session of  the  latter  tribe,  which  perpe- 
trated the  desecration  of  the  holy  place  to 
which  we  have  alluded.  But  after  the 
captivity,  it  belonged  to  Benjamin;  in  the 
time  of  the  Maccabees,  it  was  fortified  by 
the  Syrian  king;  and  was  conquered  by 
Vespasian,  in  the  Roman  war.  Since  that 
time  it  is  seldom  mentioned,  and  but  very 
recently  traces  of  its  existence  have  been 
ascertained  in  the  little  place  Beitin  (an 
Arabic  alteration  of  the  original  BeitUy  as 
Ismain  and  Ismail,  etc.),  in  the  mountain 
of  Ephraim,  between  the  heads  of  two 
shallow  brooks,  twelve  Roman  miles  from 
Jerusalem,  which  is  the  exact  distance 
stated  by  Eusebius;  the  greater  part  of 
the  considerable  ruins  are  on  the  top  of  a 
low  hill,  which  is  in  accordance  with  the 
supposition  above  ventured;  and  the 
masbive  fragments  of  walls,  of  a  large 
square  tower,  of  a  very  extensive  water 
reservoir,  and  6f  several  churches,  indicate 
its  existence  and  importance  down  to  the 
middle  ages  (comp.  Judg.  i.  22 — 26;  iv.5; 
Josh.xii.  16;  xvi.  1,2;  xviii.  22;  Ezra  ii. 
28;  Neh.vii.32;  Joseph,,  Antiq.,  XIIL  i. 
3;  Bell.  Jud.,  IV.ix.9;  Stanley,  Sin.  and 
Pal,  213— 220;  /?o6msofi,  Trav.,ii.  341). 
There  existed  another  town  of  the  name 
of  Luz,  in  the  district  of  the  Hittites 
(Judg.  i.  26). 

Hai  (^8),  likewise  a  royal  town  of  the 
Canaanites,  in  the  east  of  Bethel  (ver.  8), 
was  among  the  first  towns  which  Josbu* 
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and  there  he  built  an  altar  to  the  Lord,  and  invoked  the 
name  of  the  Lord.  9.  And  Abram  journeyed  farther  and 
farther  toward  the  south. 


took  and  destrojed;  but  later  it  was  re- 
bnilt,  and  was,  after  the  exile,  inhabited 
by  the  Benjamites.  The  rains  which  were, 
already  in  Jerome*s  time,  inconsiderable, 
are,  by  Robinson,  believed  still  to  exist 
sooth  of  Deir  Diwan,  one  hoar  of  Beitin 
or  Bethel  (comp.  Josh.  yiL  2  etaeq,;  yiiL  I 
et  seq. ;  IsaL  x.  26 :  Ezra  ii.  28 ;  Noh.  vii.  32 ; 
Bobinton^  Bes.,  ii.  564). 

Philolooical  Rbmarks. — The  words 
%{y\2  HNll  (ver.2),  *'and  thou  shaltbea 
blessing,"  cannot  be  taken  in  the  limited 
sense  expressed  by  the  Septaagint:  koI 
ioy  evXoyrifiivog;  the  promises  made  to 
Abraham  conoerued  bat  partially  himself; 
their  more  important  tendency  was  the 
beatifying  infloence  of  his  piety  on  the 
other  nations;  and  hence  we  can  as  little 
give  to  the  words  'ii  ']2  )^12^\  so  super- 
ficial a  meaning  as,  **  the  families  of  the 
earth  will  bless  themselves  by  thee,"  that 
is,  they  will  wish  for  thy  happiness,  which 
will  be  a  proverbial  mode  of  blessing 
(comp.  xlviii.  20).  Although  3  '•n.^nHf 
which  is,  indeed,  also  used  in  connection 
with  these  lofty  assurances  (xxii.  18;  xxti, 
4),  sometimes  has  the  signification  of 
wishing  oneself  another's  happiness  (Isai. 
Ixv.  16;  Jer.  iv.  2;  Pa.  Ixxiu  17),  it  would 
perfectly  destroy  the  depth  and  spirit  of 
our  text,  were  we  to  take  it  here  in  this 
sense;  itwould  convert  the  immediate  and 
direct  influence  of  IsraePs  faith  upon  the 
Gentiles  into  a  cold  and  selfish  calculation 
of  Israel;  it  would  sever  the  predicted  in- 
ternal and  spiritual  connection  between 
both;  and  it  is,  indeed,  excluded  by  the 
first  part  of  the  third  verse.  Targum 
Onkelos  and  Jerusalem  render  ^2  by 
T^nn  and  inWT3,  «*on  thy  account," 
or  "by  thy  merh";  bat  these  translations, 
though  far  preferable,  fail  also  to  exfnress 
the  full  ideality  of  the  great  promise, 
which  here  the  Septuagint,  by  a  strictly 
literal  version,  at  least,  does  not  destroy 
(lviv\oyvf9Ti<rovTaikvffolKr\.), — ^Theword 
'  B^3  (ver.  5)  means  originally  merely,  the 


*•  living  beings,"  like  ^x^^  (Acts  ii.  41% 
in  contradistinction  to  inanimate  property 
(naiorl^P;   xiv.21;  XXXVL6;  Kxod. 
i  5,  etc.).    If  Aimiiifi  beings  are  intended, 
in  opposition  to  animals,  QIK  B^fi^  is  some- 
times used  (Num. xxxi.46;  1  Chron. v.SlX 
as  ifo/xoi  dvBpuwiiw  (RereL  xriiL  18). 
But  both  E^&O  and  D'TK  \S^^^  are  employed 
for  slaves  in  passages  where  the  context 
leaves   no   doubt  (Esek.  xxriL  13),  as 
ffiifuira  in  the  later  Oreek ;  and  in  oor 
verse,  where  B'lD")  implies  the  cattle,  C^3 
is  used  to  denote  Abraham's  and  Lot's 
servants  and  other  dependents,  belonging 
to  his  household  (xxxvi.  6X  whom  they 
had  ar^{>etf(n^)  in  Haran.  This  sense 
of  n^  is  in  itself  evident  C  to  make  a 
foi*tune,"  etc.),  and  is  frequent  in  the  Old 
Testament  (xxxi.  1;  Dent.  riii.  17, 18,  etc:). 
We  need,  therefore,  scarcely  xnention  the 
strange  interpretation  of   these    words: 
'*  and  the  souls  which  they  had  gained  in 
Haran  for  the  belief  in  God"  iOnJkd.},ct 
*•  the  children  they  haibegotiea"  (Lmtker), 
etc.  —  It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  from 
the  expression  "the  place  of  Sheebcm,** 
that,  in  Abraham's  time,  fhe    iowm   of 
Shechem  did  not  yet  exist,  and  that  it 
was  built  in  the  interval  between  Abraham 
and  Jacob  (xxxiii  18, 19);  the  patriareh 
pitched  his  tents  not  in  the  towns  them- 
selves, which,  had  he  even  been  able  to 
enter  them  wtthtmt  suspicion  or  molesta- 
tion, would  have  le&i  suited  him  on  aceosnt 
of  his  cattle,  but  in  their  vtcinitj,  as  lal^ 
between  Bethel  and  Hai;  and  Shecheais 
mentioned  to  describe   the  oak-tree  at 
which  he  stopped.    But  the  words  ]3^1 
DDfii^  UV21^  (1  Kings  xx.  25)  may  mean, 
that  Jeroboam  built  the  citadel  or  palace 
at  Shechem,  which,  forming  the  chief  part 
of  the  town,  was  often  identified  with  it 
That  it  existed  before  that  time,  ia  not  only 
evident  from  the  first  verse  of  the  same 
chapter,  but  from  the  circamstaDoe  that 
Jeroboam  had  stayed  there  before  for  some 
time  (ver.5).~p7|C  is,  nndoubcedly,  the 
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10.  And  there  was  a  famine  in  the  land :  and  Abram 
went  down  into  Egypt  to  sojourn  there ;  for  the  famine 
was  severe  in  the  land.     11.  And  it  came  to  pass,  when 


offl-tree;  it  is,  ahnoit  withoot  exception, 
•0  rendered  by  the  aocient  yersions,  if  they 
at  all  understand  a  tree;  it  is,  therefore,  not 
the  lerMmtki  but  it  is  certainly  still  less 
pkdu  or  raffcy,  which  is  a  mere  conjectural 
translation,  no  doubt  the  conseqaence  of 
the  desire  to  attribute  a  separate  meaning 
to  each  of  the  similar  substantives 
i^,  n^«  (or  rh>H),  p^K,  nW,andpi>Ks 
bot  it  has  been  proved  to  demonstration  by 
a  careful  comparison  of  the  diflferent  pas- 
■aget,  that  there  exists  a  specific  difference 
ooIt  between  nS^?  and  ]\?H,  the  former 
iigaifying  terebinth,  the  latter  oak  (Isai. 
Ti.l3;  Hos.iT.  13);  but  that  frequently 
not  only  then  two  words,  but  also  ^^K, 
p^>^  and  n^X  are  used  synonymously  both 
for  the  oak,  and  for  a  large  and  strong  tree 
hi  genial  (comp.  especially  Oen.  xxxv.  5, 
Jadg.  ix.  9,  and  xxir.  26,  where  H^X, 
1^^  and  7]jtfi  are  applied  to  the  same  tree 
at  Shecbem;  further.  Josh.  xix.  33,  and 
Jndg.iT.li,  where  p^X  and  fh^  occur 
tynonynxMtfly).  This  subject  has  been 
daily  investigated  by  Gesenius  (Thesaurus, 
pp.50, 51 ;  comp.  Stanley,  Sin.  and  Pal., 
App.  §  78),  after  it  had  but  partially  been 
iUostrated  by  Celsins  (Hierob.,  i.  34,  et 
9q.\  who,  without  carrying  conviction, 
laboured  to  secure  for  {178  alone  the  sig- 
aifieatioo  of  oak,  whilst  he  assigned  to  all 
the  other  words  the  meaning  of  terebinth. 
—The  wwds  p«n  T«  ^jy^DHI  are  not 
nearly  so  difficult  as  either  hypercriticism 
or  timidity  has  represented  them.  For, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  translation:  **the 
Canaanite  was  gtUi  in  the  land,"  is  un- 
called for,  and  misleads  to  an  erroneous 
ia/crence.  Canaanites  were  in  the  land  to 
tht  tiraeof  the  captiTity ;  they  were  never 
entirely  extirpated;  and  no  Hebrew  writer 
CD«ild,at  any  period  of  the  commonwealth, 
speak  of  the  thne  when  **  the  Canaanite 
waa  ftiU  in  the  land,**  as  of  a  by-gone 
epoch  (see  pp.268— 274),  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  requires  scarcely  a  proof, 
tlAt  we  have  to  render  those  words:  **the 


Canaanite  was  already  in  the  land";  fornot 
more  than  a  few  pages  before,  the  author 
had  represented  the  Canaanites  as  immi« 
grants  from  the  south ;  he  had  included  them 
among  the  descendants  of  Ham;  he  did  not 
even  in  the  general  list  mention  the  Ana- 
kirn,  the  Emim  and  Rephaim,  who  were 
regarded  or  who  professed  to  be  the  ab- 
original inhabitants  of  the  land;  it  is, 
therefore,  in  perfect  harmony  with  the 
whole  progress  of  our  narrative,  that  the 
Canaanites  are  represented  as  having  al- 
ready spread  to  the  land  which  bore  their 
name  (ver.  5),  just  as  the  **  sons  of  fiber  ** 
now  tended  to  the  same  point,  though 
from  a  different  direction.  It  is,  hence, 
obvious  how  groundlessly  even  Rabbinical 
expositors  found  offence  in  those  words, 
and  modem  critics  declare  them  either  as 
a  spurious  interpolation,  or  as  a  certain 
proof  of  a  very  late  origin  of  the 
Pentateuch.  —  *^K\}f  i^^-  8)  w  identi- 
cal with  I^HK;  see  ix.21.— The  Hebrew 

t:it  ' 

name  for  Hai  occurs  in  four  different  forms : 
'*])  (so  it  is  most  frequently  written);  ((^ 
(which  seems  to  be  an  Aramaic  modifica- 
tion; Nch.xi31);  n*^  (1  Cbron.vii.28); 
and  n^^  (Isai.  X. 28;  which  two  last  forms 
are  regular  prolongations  of  ^K);'  th4 
Greek  name  is  Fal,  or  'Ayyal,  or*Atva; 
and  the  Latin,  Hai  or  Gat.  We  have 
stated  these  variations  as  an  instructive 
and  suggestive  instance  of  the  changes  in 
proper  nouns.  It  is  generally  used  with 
the  article  ^^n,  because  it  signifies  **  the 
heap  of  ruins,"  near  which  it  was,  no 
doubt,  built;  compare  p^^Sl  (the  white 
mountain),  etc— About  '^^  DK'l  H'lp,  in 
the  sense  of  **  invoking  by  prayers,"  see 
on  iv.  26,  p.  154. 

10— 90.  Abraham  continued  his  aim- 
less wanderings.  From  Bethel  he  mi- 
grated southwards,  a  distant  and  pro- 
tracted jouniey  (yiD31  llSl,  ver.  9);  but 
so  far  from  finding  there  a  permanent 
abode,  he  wop,  by  an  extraordinary  cala- 
mity, compelled  to  proceed  even  beyond' 
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he  was  come  near  to  enter  into  Egypt,  that  he  said  to 
Sarai  his  wife,  Behold,  I  pray,  I  know  that  thou  art  a 
woman  beautiful  in  appearance:  12.  Therefore  it  will 
come  to  pass,  when  the  Egyptians  will  see  thee,  that  they 
will  say.  This  is  his  .wife :  and  they  will  kill  me,  but  they 


the  boundaries  of  the  land.  Ab  if  to  try 
his  resignation,  and  to  prove  to  him  that 
the  territory  just  promised  to  his  seed  was, 
more  than  neighbonring  countries,  subject 
to  the  curse  which  human  sin  had  brought 
over  the  earth,  God  sent  a  famine,  which 
left  him  no  other  alternative  but  to  seek 
refuge  in  a  kingdom  whose  licentiousness 
was  too  well  known,  and  whose  aversion  to 
strangers  forboded  to  him  no  benevolent 
reception.  But  here  it  appeared  that  even 
Abraham,  if  left  to  his  own  determina- 
tion, was  liable  to  great  mistakes  and 
aberrations.  For  the  first  time,  God  did 
not  guide  and  advise  him,  and  he  heaped 
upon  himself  the  guilt  of  desponding 
doubt,  of  mental  reserve,  if  not  untruth, 
and  of  a  fatal  want  of  moral  courage, 
which  threatened  to  contaminate  the 
purity  of  his  conjngal  relations,  and  for 
ever  to  blight  his  domestic  happiness. 
His  conduct  was  exemplary  wherever  the 
path  was  clear,  or  wherever  it  was  prescrib- 
ed to  him;  all  his  greatness  consisted  in  his 
obedience  i  it  was  the  tendency  of  this 
narrative  to  show,  that  where  he  was 
beset  by  difficnlties  without  being  aided 
by  the  immediate  guidance  of  God,  he 
was  subject  to  the  common  errors  of  hu- 
manity ;  and  that,  as  the  eternal  standard  of 
rirtue  and  moral  action — the  Law,  was  not 
yet  revealed,  the  personal  direction  of 
God  was  necessary  in  every  individual  in- 
stance. We  see  snch  assistance,  indeed,  in- 
variably extended  to  His  favourites  down 
to  Moses;  after  this  time  He  m»nt  prophets, 
not  to  give  new  precepts,  but  to  enforce 
those  proclaimed  before,  deemed  all-suffi- 
cient if  correctly  understood,  and  afford- 
ing Divine  advice  for  every  complication 
of  life.  It  would,  therefore,  be  a  perfect 
mistake  to  attempt  a  reconciliation  of 
Abraham's  conduct  in  Egypt  with  the 
precepts  of  morality  not  yet  known  to 
him.  Just  as  he  saw  no  crime  in  marrying 


his  sister,  the  danghter  of  the  same  father, 
so  ho  was  not  aware  of  the  sinfulness  of 
the  expedients  in  which  his  despondency 
took  refuge  with  regard  to  his  wife.  The 
education  of  Israel  was  not  finished  with 
Abraham ;  he  was  indeed  the  unapproach- 
ed  model  of  submission  to  the  Divine 
will;  but  later  that  will  was  more  clearly 
and  more  comprehensively  expressed  in  a 
code  of  laws  comprising  all  the  relations 
of  human  existence;  the  Israelites  were 
exhorted  to  obey  those  systematic  pre- 
cepts as  readily  and  heartily  as  Abraham 
followed  the  occasional  commands  whh 
which  God  fiivoured  him ;  but  we  cannot 
expect  him  to  act  with  faultless  perfec- 
tion when  those  commands  ceased,  and 
he  was  merely  the  son  of  Terah.  Careful 
regard  to  this  principle  precludes  many 
errors  in  the  interpretation  of  Abraham's 
history,  and  that  of  the  other  patriarchs. 

The  same  occurrence  which  forms  the 
contents  of  the  second  part  of  this  chap- 
ter, is  related  with  inconsiderable  modifi- 
cations, on  two  other  occasions  (chap.xx. 
and  xx\'i).  In  all  these  three  cases  the 
beauty  of  the  wife,  and  the  reputed  lasd- 
viousncss  of  the  heathens,  rendered  it  ad- 
visable to  represent  her  as  the  sister;  die 
was  in  the  two  former  instances  conducted 
into  the  house  or  harem  of  the  pagan 
kings,  and  was,  in  the  third,  exposed  to  the 
danger  of  falling  a  victim  to  the  general 
immorality;  but,  by  Divine  interference, 
she  escaped  the  pollution,  and  the  event, 
so  far  from  inflicting  injury  or  ignominy 
upon  the  patriarchs,  invariably  ended  in  a 
vast  accession  to  their  wealth,  and  re- 
dounded to  their  glorification.  This  being 
the  close  analogy  between  the  three  nar- 
ratives, we  are  justified  in  illustrating 
them  by  each  other;  and  especially  to 
conclude,  that,  in  our  instance  also,  Sarah 
left  the  house  of  the  Egyptian  monarch 
undefiled;    the   nineteenth   verse  must. 
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will  let  thee  live.  13.  Say,  I  pray  thee,  thou  art  my 
sister;  that  it  may  be  well  with  me  for  thy  sake;  and  my 
soul  may  live  because  of  thee. — 14.  And  it  came  to  pass, 
that,  when  Abram  was  come  into  Egypt,  the  Egyptians 
beheld  the  woman  that  she  was  very  beautiful.     15.  And 


therefore,  either  be  translated  as  in  the 
English  rersion:   "  Why  dicUt  thou  say, 
She  is  my  sister?   so  /  might  have  taken 
W  to  me  to  wife,*'  or  if  we  render  the 
Utt  words:  **/  took  Acr  to  me  to  wile,"  we 
mast  qualify  them  by  the  remark:    **  but 
bf  did  not  approach  her"  (xx.4);  for  our 
Ramtife  is,  in  general,  briefer  than  that 
of  the  twentieth  chapter;  it  omits  further 
to  state  the  manner  in  which  the  king 
lesmt  the  conjugal  connection  between 
Abraham  and  Sarah,  whilst  later  it  was 
rercaled  to  him  by  a  vision  in  a  dream 
(xx.3).   The  providential  protection  of 
8arih*«  parity  is,  in  (act,  the  yery  centre 
of  the  threefold  tale,  a  repetition  which 
would  scarcely  be  explicable  for  a  less 
important  purpose.    Tho  sanctity  of  ma- 
tiimony,  that  comer-stone  of  the  whole 
■ocial  fabric,  was  intended  to  form  a  pro- 
minent and  noble  characteristic  of  the  He- 
brew community;  it  pervades,  as  a  great 
priociple,the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament  i 
Uisin  its  full  depth  involved  in  tho  account 
of  the  creation  of  woman,  and  in  the  attri* 
botes  which  are  there  given  to  the  wife; 
next  to  the  reverence  due  to  human  life, 
it  forms  the  most  important  of  the  duties 
embodied  in  the  Decalogue;  it  is,  in  the 
MoMoc  legielatioo,  enjoined  with  a  force 
and  an  emphasis  proving  that  it  was  re<- 
IFarded  as  a  primary  and  fundamental 
obligation;    the  dire  consequences  of  its 
violation  are,  in  the  historical  books,  un- 
folded in   grand  and  awful  pictures  of 
mtsery,  of  which  the  overwhelming  calami- 
ties of  David,  after  his  crime  against  Uriah, 
are  among  the  most  striking  instances; 
and  when  the  prophets  saw  with  sorrow 
that  their  admonitions  were  fruitless,  they 
foretold  in  anger  Israel's  irrevocable  sn- 
nihilatioii  (see  Com.  on  Exod.,  pp.369, 
4:^).     It  is  the  end  of  our  narrative  to 
pvove  that  Qod  watches  with  care  over 
coijn^^  alliances,  and  that  He  visits 


their  desecration  with  disastrous  punish- 
ments; the  plagues  inflicted  on  the  king 
are  a  warning  and  an  exhortation;  and 
the  indulgence  extended  to  Abraham  for 
his  culpable  abandonment  of  his  wife,  is 
no  less  an  act  of  Divine  mercy,  than  the 
intact  preservation  of  Sarah  amidst  her 
imminent  dangers. 

Considering  this  high  tendency  of  our 
section,  it  would  be  futile  indeed  to  insist 
upon  some  formal  objections  to  which  it 
is  open,  as,  for  instance,  that  Sarah,  who 
was  at  the  time  of  these  events  between 
sixty-five  and  ninety  years,  who  had 
even  called  herself  old,  and  had  ceased  to 
be  **  after  the  manner  of  women**  (xviii 
11,  13),  should  still  have  possessed  such 
rare  beauty  as  to  be  desired  for  a  wife  by 
voluptuous  kings;  or  that  the  same  inci- 
dent should  happen  three  times  almost  in 
the  same  manner ;  or  that  Abraham  was  not 
sufficiently  warned  by  the  first  occurrence 
to  avoid  the  same  imprudence  a  second 
time.  These  and  similar  difflcuhies,  urged 
with  a  triumphant  confidence  by  those 
who  deny  to  the  Bible  every  higher  value, 
occurred  to  the  mind  of  the  Hebrew  writer 
as  little  as  the  discrepancies  obvious  in 
the  history  of  the  Creation  and  the 
Deluge;  nor  did  he  think  of  such  things 
as  **the  brighter  Asiatic  complexion  of 
Sarah,**  which  attracted  the  notice  of  the 
Egyptians;  or  her  **  barrenness,*'  which 
had  preserved  her  beauty,  or  other  in- 
gpenious  devices  of  a  similar  kind.  In 
his  hands,  the  facts  are  subordinated  to 
ideas;  he  is  as  little  an  ordinary  historian 
or  biographer  as  he  can  be  expected  to  be 
a  geologist  or  an  astronomer;  the  material 
world  is  made  subservient  to  his  reli- 
gious doctrines,  and  the  actual  events 
are  employed  to  illustrate  his  notions 
concerning  the  Divine  government  of  the 
world.  We  cannot  too  often  enforce  this 
principle,  which  alone  permits  an  intelH- 
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the  princes  of  Pharaoh  saw  her,  and  praised  her  before 
Pharaoh ;  and  ihe  woman  was  taken  into  Pharaoh's  house. 
16.  And  he  treated  Abram  well  for  her  sake;  and  he  had 
sheep,  and  oxen,  and  he-asses,  and  men-servants,  and 
maid-servants,  and  she-asses,  and  camels.     17.  And  the 


gent  penetration  into  the  text,  unbiassed 
and  nndistnrbed  by  considerations  which 
were  never  intended  by  the  Hebrew  wri- 
ter as  essential  or  independent  points 
of  his  composition. 

Although  Canaan,  if  cultivated  with 
some  care,  yields  abundant  harvests 
(Deut,viii.6— 10;  xi.  10— 12,  etc.),  it  is 
not  exempted  from  sterility;  the  history 
of  Israel  records  more  than  one  instance 
of  distressing  famine;  and  the  anticipa- 
tion of  failing  crops  is,  by  some  anti- 
quarians, assigned  even  as  one  of  the  rea- 
sons for  the  institution  of  periodical  Sab- 
bath-years, which  compelled  the  Israelites 
to  lay  up  stores  of  com  during  six  suc- 
cessive years,  sufficient  to  shield  them 
against  the  most  pressing  emergencies. 
Scanty  harvests  were  threatened  in  the 
Pentateuch  as  the  punishment  for  national 
impiety  (Lev.  xxvi  19,  20,  26;  Deut. 
xxviil  16^18,  23,  24,  etc.);  just  as  a 
plentiful  produce  was  deemed  the  result  of 
the  Divine  blessing  attending  righteous- 
ness (Lev.  xxvl  6,  7,  10;  DeuUxxviiLS 
— 5, 11,  12,  etc).  We  may  thus  under- 
stand how  prophets  could  speak  of  an 
"  ignominy  of  famine"  (Ezek.  xxxvi.  30), 
to  be  removed  as  soon  as  the  land  is 
cleared  from  its  idolatrous  impurities 
(Ezek.xxxiv.  26— 29).  Now  Canaan  was, 
within  a  brief  period,  visited  by  several 
successive  and  fearful  famines  (Oen.  xxvi. 
1;  xli  54;  xlvii.  15),  which  the  text  does 
not  fail  to  mention  and  to  describe  as 
important  incidents  in  the  history  of  the 
patriarchs.  This  circumstance  cannot, 
therefore,  be  insignificant.  And,  indeed, 
the  Divine  scourges  happening  so  imme- 
diately after  Abraham  had  received  the 
proniise  of  the  land,  were  the  first  sig^  of 
the  realization  of  this  assurance;  for  they 
showed  that  the  time  was  approaching 
when  ''the  measure  of  the  sin  of  the 
Amorites  would  be  full**  (Gen.  xv.  16^ 


and  when  "  the  land  would  vomit  out  its 
wicked  inhabitants'*  (Lev.  xviii.  25— 28). 
The  close  connection  into  which  the 
Providence  of  God  brings  the  deeds  of 
man  with  his  destinies  and  those  of  his 
land,  proved  to  Abraham  the  inevitable 
ruin  of  the  Canaanites,  whikt  he  himself 
should  experience  the  truth  that  the  pious 
do  not  suficr  with  the  wicked,  but  that 
**they  are  not  ashamed  in  the  time  of 
evil,  and  in  the  days  of  famine  they  are 
satisfied"  (Ps.  xxxviL  19);  for  Abraham 
grew  richer  in  every  kind  of  valuable 
property  (ver,  16).  But  in  such  public 
calamities  Egypt  was  the  usual,  though 
not  the  only  refuge  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Palestine  (Ruth  11);  the  fertility  of  that 
country,  guaranteed  by  the  almost  regular 
inundations  cf  the  beneficent  Nile,  and 
secured  by  a  complicated  net>work  of 
canals  and  trenches  for  the  purposes  of 
irrigation,  was  proverbial  in  antiquity 
(xiii.  10),  and  though  not  entirely  exempt 
from  the  possibility  of  failing  crops,  it  af- 
forded, in  times  of  want,  succour  and  help 
even  to  distant  nations:  into  which  subject 
a  later  portion  of  this  book  will  oblige  us 
more  fully  to  enter  (see  notes  on  xli^ 
et  teq.). — Now  the  famine  which  befell 
Canaan  in  the  time  of  Abraham,  and 
which  is  designedly  characterised  as  heavy 
or  severe,  compelled  him  to  seek  relief  in 
the  same  land ;  but  the  text  is  careful  in 
describing  this  emigration  only  as  **a 
temporary  sojourn*'  (OB^  '^w),  not  as  an 
intended  settlement;  however  inviting 
the  abundance  of  Egypt  might  have  been 
to  tlie  rich  nomad  chief,  it  did  not  tempt 
him  to  despise,  or  permanently  to  leave 
the  less  favoured  land  of  promise;  al- 
though Canaan  was  granted  only  to  his 
descendants,  he  felt  himself  intimately 
bound  to  it;  for  he  lived  more  in  the  future 
than  in  the  present;  he  viewed  himself 
as  the  first  link  of  a  great  chain;  he  was 
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Lord  plagued  Pharaoh  and  his  house  with  great  plagues 
on  account  of  Sarai^  Abram^s  wife.  18.  And  Pharaoh 
called  Abram,  and  said,  What  is  this  that  thou  hast  done 
to  me?  Why  didst  thou  not  tell  me  that  she  was  thy 
wife?     19.  Why  didst  thou  say,  She  is  my  sister?  so  I 

to  Biblical  chronology,  in  B.C.  2lS6,or  a.m. 
2034  (see  Introduction);  and  we  find  no 
reason  to  question  this  date  in  favour  of 
the  statement  of  Eusebins  (Prsep.  Ev.,  ix, 
1-8),  who  places  Abraham's  birth,  b.g. 
2&I6  (1240  years  before  the  first  Olym- 
piad in  776),  and  his  journey  B.a  1941; 
or  in  favour  of  the  many  modern  compu- 
tations which,  usually  based  upon  the 
objectionable  alterations  of  the  Septuagint 
and  Josephas,  assign  to  those  events  much 
higher,  and  sometimes  considerably  lower 
dates  (see  note  on  xlll).  It  would  be  un- 
profitable to  examine  the^relative  claims  of 
theconfiicting  names  mentioned  by  ancient 
or  modem  writers  as  the  Pharaoh  of  our 
text;  whether  he  was  Raraessemenus 
{Si^eiL,  p.  K)l);  or  Neohao  (Joseph,, 
BelL  Jud.,V.ix.4);  or  Naracho  (Jlfo^oi^, 
Chronogr.,.p.  71);  or  Pharethones  (Euseb^ 
Pnep.  £▼.,  ix.  18);  or  Achthoes,  the  sixth 
king  of  the  eleventh  djmasty^  ih  whose 
reiga  the  war  for  the  limbs  of  Osiris  is 
said  to  have  been  terminated*  (Osburn, 
Monum.  Hist ,  i.  373) :  for  neither  the  state 
of  Egyptian  history  nor  that  of  Egyptian 
chronology  affords  as  yet  a  safe  basis;  both 
have  still  to  conquer  a  wide  territory  from 
the  fanciful  sway  of  conjecture.  Bat  the 
scene  of  our  events  is  unquestionably  in 
Lower  Egypt,  or  the  state  of  Memphis, 
which  enjoyed  already  in  this  early  period, 
if  not  a  high  degree  of  civilization,  at 
least  a  sufiiciently  organised  common- 
wealth.— Abraham's  visit  in  Egypt  has 
been  liberally  adorned  by  tradition;  it  is 
related,  that  he  entered  into  conversation 
with  the  Egyptian  sages,  astonished  them 
by  his  wisdom  and  knowledge,  taught 
them  tolerance  to  thQ  religious  views  of 
others,  demonstrated  the  futility  and  ab- 
surdity of  their  own  sacred  rites,  and 
instructed  them  in  the  sciences  of  arith- 
metic and  astronomy  (Joseplu,  Antiq.  L, 
viii  2).    It  is  unnecessary  to  comment 
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the  root  which  could  not  be  torn  from  tiie 
Boil  in  which  the^  branches  were  designed 
to  flonrisbv  Nor  did  the  better  part  of 
his  descendants  ever  divest  themselves  of 
this  feeling.  Although  for  four  centuries 
transplanted  into  Egypt,  they  always  re- 
garded themselves  as  strangers;  they 
said  likewise  that  they  only  **  sojourned" 
in  that  land  (xlvii.  7),  and  did  not  rest 
till  their  desire  of  returning  to  Canaan 
was  satisfied.  Thus  we  have  another 
analogy  between  Abraham^  and  Israel. 

Philological  Rbmabks.  —  Under 
which  Egyptian  king  the  patrianUi  im- 
migrated into  Egypt,  is  one  of  those 
points  which  the  most  zealous  archaeolo- 
gical researches  have  hitherto  been  in- 
sufficient to  settle  with  any  degree  of 
probability.  Nor  are  the  opinions  here 
less  divided  than  with  regard  to  the  mo^ 
narch  who  reigned  in  Joseph's  or  m 
Moses*  time.  After  having,  in  our  Com- 
mentary on  Exodus  (Introd.  p.xx. — xxiii, 
and  on  i.  8),  discussed  the  identity  and 
chronology  of  the  king  whos»  army 
perished  in  the  Red  Sea,  we  can  here 
pass  over  the  subject  with  a  few  remarks. 
Between  the  immigration  of  Abraham 
and  the  Exodus  of  the  Hebrews,  elapsed 
a  period  of  645  years  (see  the  Chronolo- 
gical Tabla  in  the  Introduction).  Now, 
if  the  latter  event  took  place  under 
Bamses  V.,  Amenophis,  or  the  last  of 
the  sixteen  monarchs  of  the  eighteenth 
(Diospolitanic)  dynasty ;  and  if  we  ascend 
in  the  list  of  the  Egyptian  kings  645 
years  higher  than  this  Ramses  V.,  we 
come  first  to  the  beginning  of  the  same 
dynasty,  which  reigned  263  years;  we- 
find  the  next  preceding  43  shepherd 
kings  occupying  the  throne  for  153  years; 
so  that  the  sojourn  of  Abraham  in  Egypt 
falls  within  the  reign  of  a  monarch  of  the 
sixteenth  dynasty  which  lasted  51Q  years. 
Abraham's  journey  took  place,  according 
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miffht  have    taken   her  to  me   to  wife 


and  now  be- 
hold thy  wife;  take  her^  and  go  thy  way.  20.  And  Pha- 
raoh gave  men  commands  concerning  him :  and  they  sent 
him  away,  and  his  wife,  and  all  that  he  had. 


on  the  degree  of  historical  value  to  be 
attached  to  such  statements. — HK  ^nnK 
(ver.  13)  is  the  indirect  speech,  instead  of 
the  more  usual  and  direct  form,  which  is 
employed  in  ver  19:  KNT  ^nOK;  but  it  is 
yet  unnecessary  to  suppose  this  latter 
construction  in  the  former  passage  also, 
and  to  read  with  the  Septuagint,  innK 
OK  (8ri  a'^A^^  abrov  lifii).  Before 
^nnt<  the  conjunction  ^3  is  omitted,  as 
in  Ps.ix.21  cnon  ^lONDni  1Xn^)j  and 
more  strikingly  still  in  Dan.  i.  5  ((D^l 
noy^;  **  he  commanded  that  they  should 
ftond*')j  Tsai.xlviii.  8,  etc.;  comp.  ver.  18; 
Job  xxxvi.  10.— The  Egyptians  were 
from  ancient  times  reputed  as  ^ikSywot^ 
— Marriages  with  the  half-sister  were  not 
only  permitted  among  the  Athenians 
( CorH,Nep,,  Cim.l)  and  Egyptians  {Diod. 
i.  27),  but  were,  in  certain  cases,  not 
unusual  among  the  later  Hebrews  (2  Sam. 
xiii.  13;  see  Herod,  iii.  31).  In  Egypt, 
the  legality  of  the  custom  of  marrying 
the  sister  was  based  upon  the  mythoIogi« 
cal  tale,  that  Osiris  was  extremely  happy 
in  his  matrimonial  alliance  with  his  sister 
Isis  (Diod,,  i.  27).  The  mightiest  god 
of  the  Greeks,  also,  was  at  once  the 
brother  and  the  husband  of  Juno. — The 
conduct  of  Abraliam  neither  requires,  nor 
admits  of,  such  exculpations  as  that  of 
Augustin  (C.  Faust.,  xxii.3):  **  Indicavit 
8oix>rem,  non  negavit  uxorem;  tacuit 
aliquid  veri,  non  dixit  aliquid  falsi.** — 
About  the  different  species  of  animals 
which  Abraham  acquired  in  Egypt,  see 
note  on  Exod.ix.  3,  from  which  it  will 
also  appear  that  camels  were  not  unusual 


in  Egypt,  though  they  have  hitherto  but 
seldom  been  found  represented  on  the 
monuments.  Horses,  the  chief  pride  of 
that  country,  are  not  mentioned,  since 
they  would  have  been  of  less  value  to 
Abraham,  the  nomad;  an  omission  which 
is  another  proof  of  the  thoughtful  accu- 
racy of  the  historian.  The  plagues  with 
which  Pharaoh  was  visited  reminded  him 
of  a  crime  committed  in  his  house;  for  mis- 
fortune was  always  regarded  as  the  conse- 
quence of  Divine  anger;  they  led  him  to 
search  into  their  cause,  which,  according 
to  Josephus  (Antiq.,  L  viii.  1)  was  re- 
vealed to  him  by  the  priests  (comp.  Lev. 
X.  1,  2;  Num.  xiL  10;  Deut.  xxiv.  9; 
Josh.  vii. ;  1  Sam.  v. ;  vi. ;  etc).—  Tlie  form 
n^t(1  (ver.  19)  admits  both  interpretations 
to  which  we  have  above  alluded;  for  not 
only  the  preterite  is  used  in  Hebrew  for 
the  subjunctive  of  the  pluperfea(n^3n  TK 
D1«  HK:  '^tlien  you  might  have  beaUm, 
the  Aramaeans  "  2  Kings  xiii.  19);  but  tlie 
future  with  1  also  {7\TXa^1  in*?tW1: 
**/  might  have  sent  thee  away  with 
mirth"  i  Gen.  xxxi.27;  comp.  Job  x.  19; 
Num.  xxii.  33;  1  Sam.  xxv.  11;  etc 
Gesen,,  Lehrg.,  pp.  768,  774).— ^J/  HIV 
(ver.  20)  is  to  give  a  command  concerning 
some  one;  exactly  like  2  Sam.  xiv.  8,  but 
it  is  not  synonymous  with  7X  HIV,  in 
Exod.  vi.  13,  which  signifies  "  to  give  a 
person  a  charge  or  commission  to  some- 
body." The  command  given  by  Pharaoh 
was  to  allow  Abraliam  an  unmolested 
departure  and  journey  through  the  land, 
which  sense  is  expressed  in  the  con- 
cluding words  of  the  verse. 


CHAPTER  XITI. 

Summary. — Abraham  returned  to  the  place  near  Bethel,  where  he  had  before  offered  up 
his  prayers  and  built  an  altar.  His  own  flocks,  and  those  of  Lot,  had, in  the  mean 
time,  become  so  numerous,  that  they  could  not  be  maintained  at  the  same  place. 
Abraham,  therefore,  in  order  to  avoid  contentions,  a^iked  Lot  to  choose  whatever 
part  of  the  land  he  most  prcfcn*cd;  he  would  himself  settle  in  the  opposite  direc- 
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ttom.  Lot  selected  the  blooming  districts  of  the  Jordan,  down  to  Sodom,  whose  in* 
habitants  were  sunk  in  immorality.  God  appeared  to  Abraham,  promised  him  a 
numberless  progeny,  and  to  the  latter  the  possession  of  the  whole  land.  —  The 
patriarch  pitched  his  tent  in  the  oak-groves  of  Mamre,  near  Hebron,  and  bailt 
there  an  altar. 

1.  And  Abram  went  up  out  of  Egypt,  he,  and  his  wife, 
and  all  that  he  had,  and  Lot  with  him,  into  the  south  of 
Canaan.  2.  And  Abram  icas  very  rich  in  cattle,  in  silver, 
and  in  gold.  3.  And  on  his  journeys  from  the  south  he 
went  to  Beth-el,  to  the  pLice  where  his  tent  had  been  at 
the  beginning,  between  Beth-el  and  Hai;  4.  To  the  place 
of  the  altar  which  he  had  made  there  at  the  first:  and 
there  Abram  invoked  the  name  of  the  Lord, — 5.  And  Lot 
also,  who  went  with  Abram,  had  flocks,  and  herds,  and 


1—4.  Not  longer  than  urgent  neces- 
sity required  and  compelled,  did  Abraham 
remain  in  the  land  destined  to  become  of 
a  deep  but  melancholy  interest  to  his 
descendants.  He  was,  like  them,  led  into 
that  country  by  a  famine;  both  were  there 
injured  in  their  most  sacred  rights,  though 
from  different  reasons;  and  in  both  cases 
was  the  monarch,  by  the  supernatural 
plagues  he  suflfered,  compelled  to  accele- 
rate rather  than  to  retard  their  departure. 
Like  the  Israelites,  Abraham  left  Egypt 
not  only  enriched  with  herds  and  flocks, 
the  usual  property  of  the  Bedouin,  but 
with  ^  silver  and  gold,'*  as  the  text  dis- 
tinctly remarks  (ver.  2;  xii.  16);  it  is  un- 
doubted that  this  species  of  wealth  is 
intended  to  describe  a  higher  social  scale 
to  which  the  patriarch  had  risen,  and 
which  significantly  points  to  a  future  more 
settled  state,  when  the  bare  necessities  of 
life  would  be  adorned  by  comforts  and 
cheered  by  embellishments.  With  his  re- 
gained wife  and  with  Lot,  who,  as  his 
younger  relative,  had  accompanied  him 
on  his  journeys,  he  proceeded  to  the  south 
of  Canaan.  But  his  migrations  were  no 
longer  so  entirely  erratio  as  they  had 
hitherto  been.  The  land  was  no  more  a 
va5t  tract,  equally  indifferent  to  him  in 
all  parts;  it  possessed  tome  spots  dear 
and  sacred  to  his  pious  heart;  and  when, 
by  the  asnstance  of  God,  he  had  escaped 
the  double  danger  of  famine  and  disgrace, 


he  advanced  in  regular  and  fixed  journeys 
(VyOD^)  to  that  place  near  Bethel  where 
he  had  before  erected  the  altar;  and  here 
offered  up  thanksgiving:)  to  his  almighty 
Protector.  It  is  evident  from  the  tenour 
of  the  text,  that  Abraham's  premeditated 
aim  was  the  service  which  he  intended  to 
solemnize;  and  the  words:  *^he  inyoked 
the  name  of  the  Lord,"  imply  a  more  pro- 
found devotion  than  an  ordinary  prayer; 
they  are  hence  used  only  on  certain  pro- 
minent occasions,  and  tend  here  to  prove 
that  Abraham  returned  from  the  land  of 
multifarious  idolatry,  in  which  his  pro- 
geny lost  and  forgot  the  true  faith,  as  a 
pure  and  believing  servant  of  the  Creator* 
ft  ^13.  Lot  was,  on  Abraham's  ac- 
count, "with  whom  he  went,"  likewise 
blessed  with  wealth;  the  herds  of  both 
were  so  numerous,  that  the  same  district 
did  not  afford  sufficient  pasture,  especial- 
ly as  "the  Canaanite  and  the  Ferizzite 
dwelt  also  in  the  land"  (ver.7),  and  natu- 
rally occupied  the  better  and  greater 
part  of  the  arailable  soii  The  con- 
tentions which  thus  arose  between  the 
herdsmen  of  both  were  abhorred  by  the 
peaceful  patriarch,  the  more  so  as  they 
threatened  to  sow  enmity  between  him 
and  his  near  kinsman;  a  separation  was 
necessary;  and  with  a  disinterestedness 
which,  next  to  his  resigning  obedience, 
was  his  brightest  characteristic,  he  al- 
lowed   to    his    younger    and    therefore 
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tents.  6.  And  the  land  did  not  bear  them,  that  they 
might  dwell  together:  for  their  property  was  great,  so 
that  they  could  not  dwell  together.  7.  And  there  was  a 
strife  between  the  herdsmen  of  Abram's  cattle  and  the 
herdsmen  of  Lot's  cattle:  and  the  Canaanite  and  the 
Perizzite  dwelt  then  in  the  land.  8.  And  Abram  said  to 
Lot,  Let  there  be  no  strife,  I  pray  thee,  between  me  and 
thee,  and  between  my  herdsmen  and  thy  herdsmen ;  for  we 
are  kinsmen.  9.  Is  not  the  whole  land  before  thee? 
Separate  thyself,  I  pray  thee,  from  me :  if  thou  wilt  take 
the  left  hand,  then  1  shall  goto  the  right;  or  if  thou  depart 
to  the  right  hand,  then  I  shall  go  to  the  left.     10.  And 


subordinate  relative  unlimited  choice  with 
regard  to  his  future  abode.  Iiot  did  not  . 
delay  to  avail  himself  of  this  liberty;  he 
selected  that  part  of  the  land  which  he 
considered  as  by  far  the  most  blooming  and 
fertile,  the  district  of  the  Jordan,  whicli 
at  that  time  was  teeming  with  luxurious 
vegetation,  comparable  only  with  the  de- 
lightful Paradise,  the  garden  of  God  (iL 
8 ;  see  Isai.  li.  3),  or  with  the  famous  cpni- 
fields  of  Egypt;  he  occapied  ^  the  whole 
district  of  the  Jordan,**  and  spread  his  tents 
so  far  southward  as  Sodom,  regardless  of 
the  daiigeroQS  contact  into  which  he  was 
thus  brought  with  a  people  **  wicked  and 
sinful  before  the  Lord  exceedingly"  (ver. 
13).  It  is  unnecessary  to  point  out  with 
greater  distinctness  the  contrast  between 
the  conduct  of  Abraham  and  Lot.  —  The 
Canaanitcs  and  the  Perizzites  are  here,  and 
in  some  other  passages,  synonymous  with 
all  the  inhabitants  of  Canaan  (comp.  Judg. 
i.  1 , 3 — 5;  Gen.  xxxiv.  30).  Now  the  ety-» 
raulogy  of  the  word  Perizzite  proves,  that 
they  were  the  inhabitants  of  open  iownt 
and  vilhgea  (n'lP^) » i^  i^  clearly  explained 
by  Ezekiel  (xxxviii.  11),  to  denote  the 
population  of  places  **  without  walls  and 
l>ars  and  gates'';  and  it  is,  in  the  book  of 
Esther  (ix.  19),  used  for  the  unfonced 
cities,  in  contradistinction  to  the  metro* 
polls  (ver.  18).  The  two  names  of  the 
Canaanites  and  the  Perizzites,  if  so  con- 
pled,  designate,  therefore,  both  the  inha* 
bitants  of  thQ  walled  towns  and  of  the 


open  country;  and  describe,  with  a  cer- 
tain emphasis,  the  two  chief  portions  of 
the  population:  which  is  peculiarly  ap- 
propriate in  our  passage,  where  the  nar- 
rowness of  the  land  is  urged. — Hence  it 
is  explicable  that  we  find  Perizzites  men- 
tioned in  almost  every  part  of  Canaan,  as- 
inhabiting  the  mountains  (Josh.  xL  3),  and 
the  forest  plains  (Josh.  xvii.  15);  in  Judah 
and  Ephraim  (Judg.  i.4.5;  Josh.  xvii.  15); 
near  Bethel  and  near  Shechem  (Gen. 
xxxiv.  30). 

Philological  Rbmabki. —  VyDD?  if 
**  in  his  journeys  or  stations"  (comp.  Exod. 
xvii.  1 ;  Num.  x.  6, 12);  the  translations 
of  the  SeptURgint,  therefore  (icai  iwoptifBti 
hBtv  r/X0£v),  and  of  the  Vulgate  (revermtt 
est  per  iter  quo  venerat),  do  not  render 
the  sense.— About  D^HK  D^G'^H  see  note 
on  ix.5,  ad  Vn«  B^X,  p.  22 1.— Before 
^IX^n  and  pDNT  (ver.  9),  a  verb,  like 
'*  thou  goest,**  is  to  be  supplied ;  and  these 
words  are,  therefore,  accusatives  of  the 
place  after  a  verb  of  motion  (see  on  x.  II, 
p.  263,  ad  niB'K  NV^).— IJ?  (from  "ITD, 
to  move  in  a  circle)  is  the  district  which  . 
surrounds  a  place  (comp.  Neh  xil  28,  and 
the  French  arroaitssemeMt,  the  German 
Kreis  or  Bttirk,  etc.);  and  IT!!'!*  "1?9 
comprises  the  plains  adjoining  the  Jordan, 
from  the  Sea  of  Galilee  to  the  Dead  Sea; 
it  is  often  simply  called  "1^3n  (xix.  17« 
25,  etc);  the  Septnagint  renders  it  aoca- 
rately  by  tf  tnplxbtpoQTo^  'Io(9Mvov(eomp. 
Matth.  iii.  5),  and  iu  present  name  is  EU  ■ 
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Lot  lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  beheld  all  the  district  of  the 
Jordan,  that  it  teas  all  well  watered,  before  the  Lord 
destroyed  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  like  the  garden  of  the 
Lord,  Hke  the  land  of  Egypt,  towards  Zoar.  11.  And 
Lot  chose  for  himself  the  district  of  the  Jordan;  and  Lot' 
journeyed  in  the  east:  and  they  separated  themselves  the 
one  from  the  other.  12.  Abram  dwelt  in  the  land  of 
Canaan,  and  Lot  dwelt  in  the  cities  of  the  district,  and 
pitched  his  tents  as  far  as  Sodom.  13.  But  the  men  of 
Sodom  were  wicked,  and  sinners  before  the  Lord  exceed- 
ingly.— 14.  And  the  Lord  said  to  Abram,  after  Lot  was 
separated  from  him,  Lift  up  now  thy  eyes,  and  look  from 


fir,  thst  if,  **  plain  and  deprened  coantry" 
{GtiOLj  Thes^  p.  717). — ^The  irrigation 
of  Egjpt  was  effected  by  a  most  laborious 
proeeiiyand  often  bj  the  application  of 
nacbims  trod  with  the  foot  (DeuUxL  10} 
•n  Botes  on  Exod.  i.  14).  But  if  the  soil 
bas  thus  been  carefnllj  watered  (np273), 
k  aiSBmes  in  a  short  time  the  rioh  aspect 
of  a  gaiden,  and  generally  rewards  the 
btifaandman  with  the  most  abundant 
liVTests.^  About  the  localities  of  the 
Dead  8ea»  see  note  on  xix.4— 25.  Zoer, 
«hicfa  name  was  only  later  assigned  to 
fibe  liule  town  Bcla,  on  the  southern  ex- 
iRmitj  of  the  Dead  Sea  (xiv.  2 ;  xix.  22), 
n  here  so  called  by  way  of  anticipation, 
not  aurpristng  in  a  writer  of  a  later  period, 
vfaen  Zoar  was  the  name  more  familiarly 
employed  (comp.xii.8).— The  words  HDHS 
'Vt  belor.g,  according  to  the  sense,  to 
rrrn  naa,  from  whkh  they  wore  sepa- 
rated for  the  iui^rtion  of  a  descriptive  re- 
nark  regarding  its  fertility  (comp.  notes 
on  Kxod.xiL  15).— About  DHpD  **in  the 
eMt,*  seep  320. 

1« — 1«.  By  the  departure  of  Lot,  the 
land  was  divided  into  two  parts;  the 
(Strict  of  the  Jordan  was  separated  from 
Che  rest  of  Canaan,  and  formed  a  distinct 
tcnsory.  Henceforth^  the  history  of  the 
:  fonacr  was  unconnected  with  that  of  the 
latter,  except  by  a  tie  of  relationship  soon 
to  be  leTered  by  the  guilt  of  Lot's  imme- 
Mmie  offspring,  when  the  rery  existence 
«r  that  district  was  blotted  out.     Oor 


narratlTe  tends  to  this  point  with  a  steady 
progress.  It  was  already  alluded  to  in 
the  express  remark  regarding  the  extreme 
impiety  of  the  inhabitants;  and  it  is 
more  decidedly  approached  by  the  follow- 
ing renewed  promise  made  to  Abraham. 
The  latter  was  now  the  only  Hebrew  in 
the  land  Canaan,  properly  so  called ;  and 
to  his  descendants  alone  it  was  now  again 
guaranteed.  The  family  of  Lot  could  not  - 
remain  so  closely  associated  with  the  house 
of  Abraham  without  seriously  endanger- 
ing its  development)  the  separation  of 
both  removed  a  difficulty  which  bad  clouded 
the  future  prospects  of  Abraham's  seed; 
and  it  was,  therefore,  important,  that  these 
prospects  should  now  be  clearly  repeated. 
But  they  are  not  only  renewed,  but  ex- 
panded and  enlarged.  Abraham  was  in- 
vited to  look  around  in  all  directions; 
the  wkde  land  was  to  belong  to  his  seed; 
it  was  to  be  their  inheritance  **  for  ever**; 
and  that  seed  was  to  be  endless,  **  like  the 
dust  of  the  earth  which  no  man  can  num- 
ber." So  much  grander  and  more  com- 
prehensire  was  this  pledge  than  the  first 
simple  promise :  •*  To  thy  seed  will  I  give 
this  land*'  (xii  7).  Eternity  and  infinitude 
were  granted,  notions  that  lie  above  the 
stretch  of  human  capacity;  hopes  that 
reach  beyond  a  natural  realisation.  The 
new  promise  was,  therefore,  intended  as  a 
prophecy;  and  if  we  look  upon  the  fulfil-  * 
ment,  we  must  acknowledge  in  it  the  same 
ideal  yearnings,  which  form  the  genial 
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the  place  where  thou  art  northward,  and  southward,  and 
eastward,  and  westward:  15.  For  all  the  land  which 
thou  seest.  to  thee  shall  I  give  it,  and  to  thy  seed  for  ever. 
16,  And  I  shall  make  thy  seed  as  the  dust  of  the  earth: 
so  that  if  a  man  can  number  the  dust  of  the  earth,  tlien 


ran -beams  of  the  Old  Testament;  the 
seed  of  Abraham  comprises  not  merely  his 
bodily  descendants,  but  all  the  heirs  of  that 
faith,  which  it  was  hoped  would  in  time  era- 
brace  the  nnirerse,  not  to  cease  in  all  eter- 
nity.— Abraham  was  further  commanded, 
confidently  to  pass  through  the  land  in 
its  length  and  its  breadth;  and  wherever 
he  set  his  foot,  the  territory  was  marked 
as  his  possession.  The  migrations  of  the 
patriarch  are,  therefore,  not  indifferent  or 
unimportant;  they  hallow  the  soil  and 
determine  the  boundaries  of  the  future 
empire;  they  are  deeds  both  to  guide  and 
to  encourage  his  progeny.  Hence,  even 
bis  journey  to  Egypt  must  have  an  im- 
portance from  this  point  of  view  also;  it 
foreshadows  the  future  extent  of  the 
Hebrew  land  down  "  to  the  river  of  Egypt,** 
as  indeed  the  Euphrates,  from  which 
Abraliam's  wanderings  began,  was  named 
as  the  utmost  eastern  limit  of  the  promised 
empire  (xv.  18;  comp.  Deut.  xi.  24 ;  Josh. 
i.3). 

From  Bethel,  Abraham  travelled  south- 
ward till  he  pitched  his  tents  in  the  oak- 
grove  of  Mamre,  at  Hebron,  situated  in  a 
cool  and  elevated  r^ion,  and  command- 
ing a  fertile  valley;  about  twenty-two 
Roman  miles  south  of  Jerusalem,  and  be- 
longing to  the  Uiter  territory  of  Judah. 
Hebron  was  one  of  the  oldest  towns  of 
Palestine;  it  was  (according  to  Num.xiii. 
22)  built  seven  years  before  Tanis  in 
Egypt;  and  was  early  the  residence  of  a 
heathen  king  (Josh,  xil  10).  However, 
it  was,  by  Joshua,  appointed  as  one  of  the 
cities  of  refuge  (Josh.  xx.  7),  and  assigned 
to  the  Levites  (Josh.  xxi.  11);  it  thus  as- 
sumed the  character  of  a  holy  town  where 
vows  were  taken  and  performed  (2  Sara. 
XV.  7,9);  and  David  chose  it  as  his  abode 
when  he  was  king  of  Judah,  during  seven 
years  and  a  half  (2  Sam.  ii.  1 ;  v.  5). 
These  circumstances  suffice  to  explain  the 


interest  evinced  for  Hebron  in  the  history 
of  the  patriarchs;  Abraham  resided  here 
when  the  angels  made  him  the  happy  an- 
nouncement of  the  birth  of  a  son  (xviiil); 
here  he  acquired  the  first  territorial  pro- 
perty in  Canaan  (xxiiL  3 — 17);  and  here 
was  the  burial-place  of  himself,  of  Isaac, 
and  of  Jacob,  of  Sarah,  Rebekah,  and  Leah 
(Gren.  xlix.  30, 31 ).    The  town  was,  there- 
fore, appropriately  distinguished  by  the 
erection  of  an  altar  (ver.  18).    Later,  it 
was  fortified  by  Rehoboam  among  many 
other  cities  (2Chron.xi.  10);    it  is  still 
mentioned  after  the  exile  (Nehem.  xL25); 
it  then  belonged  to  the  Idomeans,  who 
were,  however,  expelled  from  it  bj  Judas 
Maccabaeus  (1  Mace.  v.  65);  in  the  BomtB 
war,  it  was  captured  and  burnt  by  the 
enemies,without,however,  being  destroyed. 
In  the  period  of  the  Crosadea,  after  hav- 
ing, for  a  time,  suffered  from  heavy  at- 
tacks, it  was  made  the  seat  of  the  bidiop- 
ric  of  St.  Abraham  (in  1167), but  retarded 
already  in  1187  into  the  possessioii  of  the 
Moslems,  who  ever  since retaioedit,  though 
it  was  several  times  assailed  and  plundered 
by  rebellious   pashas  or   lawless   chiefs 
for  instance,  by  Ibrahim  and  Abd  el  Rah- 
man, in  1834  and  1841.    In  the  fifteenth 
century,  it  was  distingroished  by  a  magni- 
ficent hospital  and  general  charity  for  the 
distribution  of  bread  and  other  necessaries 
to  strangers.    The  present  Hebron  is  a 
large  village  rather  than  a  town ;  it  counts 
among  its  inhabitants  about  a  hundrwl 
Jewish  families,  living  together  in  a  se- 
parate quarter;  as,  in  fact,  Jews,  though 
often  ill-treated,  oppressed,  and  insiUted, 
seem  always  to  have  lived  in  the  town, 
with  few  interruptions;  but  it  is  not  anim- 
portant  in  its  commerce ;  though  it  is  chiefly 
celebrated  for  its  glass-works,  which  form 
the  principal  articles  of  export.      It   u 
surrounded  by  elevations,  containing  the 
highest  peaks  in  the  range  of  the  moan- 
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thy  seed  shall  also  be  numbered.  17.  Arise,  pass  through 
the  laod  in  its  length  and  in  its  breadth;  for  to  thee  I 
shall  give  it.  18.  And  Abram  pitched  his  tents,  and  came 
and  dwelt  in  the  oak-grove  of  Mamre,  which  is  at  Hebron, 
and  built  there  an  altar  to  the  Lord. 


taint  of  Jadah.  Its  blooming  Ticinity, 
with  hi  rine-jards  and  orchards,  its  wells, 
ic»  rich  pastures  and  numerons  flocks  and 
hn>]s,  b  one  of  the  proofs,  that  the  care 
of  the  agricultarist  may  still  convert  Pa- 
latine's desolation  into  smiling  prosperity. 
The  tomU  of  the  patriarchs  and  of  their 
viveSfSitoated  at  the  eastern  end  of  Hebron 
M  the  slope  of  a  ravine,  attracted  conti- 
mallj  the  visits  of  travellers;  over  the 
care  of  Machpelah,  called  Al  Magr  by  the 
Arabians,  and  snrroanded  by  a  high  and 
Mrong  wall,  a  mosqne  was  erected  which 
the  Moslems  regard  as  one  of  the  four 
hiiliat  sanctuaries  of  tlie  world,  from 
vhieh  Christians  are  excluded,  and  which 
ftratsgem  only  baa  enabled  a  few  Euro- 
peans to  enter.  The  town  itself  was,  from 
titat  stmctnre,  called  the  Castle  of  Abra- 
km,  and  received,  therefore,  from  the 
Mohammedans  the  name  otBet  El-KluiIH, 
tWiB,  the  House  of  the  "*  Friend  of  God"; 
for  the  honorary  title  given  to  Abraham 
If  the  Arabians,  is  *«  Friend  of  God" 

( JJ^I  •  Koran,  Surir.  184 ;  xxv.30,  etc). 

11>e  cave  itself  is,  at  present,  no  more 
fwiaitted  to  be  seen,  except  so  far  as  the 
ligfatof  the  lamp  allows,  which  issuspended 
in  a  small  opening  on  the  top;  though  it 
waa,  in  the  twelfth  century,  still  accessible 
to  Jews;  and  Benjamin  of  Tndela  found 
Wre  tubs  filled  with  the  bones  of  his  co- 
nligiooiats.  The  mosqne  contains,  inimi- 
I  of  the  sarcophagi  below,  six  cofAns 


with  pyramidal  tops,  each  of  them  sur- 
rounded by  small  stractures,  with  a  window 
on  each  side,  and  folding-doors  in  front. 
—  The  **  pool  of  Hebron,"  at  which  David 
hanged  up  the  murderers  of  Ishboslieth 
(2  Sam.  iv.  12),  seems  still  to  exist. 

Philological  Bkmarks.  —  The  ori- 
ginal name  of  Hebron  was  Kirjath-Arba 
(ya-ttrnnp),  from  the  chief  of  the 
Auakim,Arba,who  lived  in  the  neighbour- 
hood (Josh.  xiv.  13;  Judg.  u  10);  not,  as 
Jerome  and  Rabbinical  writers  assert,  from 
the  four  {V21i^)  celebrated  couples  here 
buried  (Abraham  and  Sarali;  Isaac  and 
Rebekah;  Jacob  and  Leah;  in  addition 
to  Adam  and  Eve  I) ;  but,  later,  Hebron  and 
Kirjath-Arba  seem  to  have  been  used 
promiscuously  (Jush.xv.  13;  Gen.xxili.2; 
XXXV.  27);  and  the  former  was  so  far  from 
being  exclusively  applied,  that  even  after 
the  exile  the  appellation  Elirjath-Arba 
alone  occurs  (Nehem.  xi.  25).  But  the 
town  was  also  called  Mamre  (xxiii.  19), 
from  a  powerful  proprietor,  or,  perhaps, 
an  early  king,  who  possessed  especially 
the  ^oak-groves"  (NIOD  ^3^«)  in  its 
vicinity  (see  p. 333). — In  the  words  "K^ 
01  DK  (ver.  16),  we  may  either  take  1^^ 
in  the  sense  of  to  that  (xxii.  14),  or  sup- 
pose, that  the  substantive  yi^Ti  IDy  is 
repeated  instead  of  the  pronoun  IDK  (as 
in  1. 13).  Although  the  former  accepta- 
tion is  easier  in  our  modem  constructions, 
the  latter  seems  more  to  correspond  with 
the  genius  of  the  Hebrew  language. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

SoHM^RT. — ^Fonr  eastern  kings  invaded  the  land  of  Palestine,  in  order  to  exact  tribute 
from  the  five  monarchs  of  Sodom,  Gomorrah,  Admah,  Zoar,  and  of  the  Zeboiim. 
Ti.ey  marched  victoriously  along  the  eastern  districts  of  the  Jordan,  defSeating  the 
Rci^iain,  Znxim,  and  Emim ;  passed  round  the  Dead  Sea,  snbduing  the  Horites  and 
Edomites,  as  fiir  as  the  borders  of  the  desert  of  Shur  or  Dshofar;  returned  south- 
ward, and  beat  the  Amalekites  and  the  Amorites  in  Hazeson-Tamar  (vers. 
I'— 7>    The  five  monarchs  met  them  in  the  valley  of  Siddim,  or  the  Salt  Sea; 
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bnt  thej  were  entirely  defeated ;  and  all,  except  those  who  escaped  into  the  mom- 
tain,  were  carried  away  by  the  conqoeron,  with  the  rest  of  the  popnlatioa  and  their 
wealth.  When  Abraham  heard  that  Lot  also  was  among  the  captiyes,  he  went  oat 
with  his  three  hundred  and  eighteen  slaves,  assisted  by  Mamre,  and  his  brothera 
Eshcol  and  Aner,  reached  the  enemies  at  Dan,  attacked  them,  pot  them  to  fiigl^ 
and  pursued  them  to  Hobah,  in  the  north  of  Damascus.  When  he  returned  wiUi 
all  the  men  and  the  booty,  he  was  met  in  the  north  of  Jerusalem,  in  the  ralley  of 
Shaveh,  by  the  king  of  Sodom,  and  by  Melchiiedek,  at  once  king  and  high-priest 
of  Salem,  serving  the  God  of  heaven  and  earth.  He  blessed  Abraham,  who,  re- 
ceiving the  benediction  with  submission,  gave  him  the  tenth  part  of  the  property. 
But  the  patriarch  declined  for  himself  every  share  in  the  spoil,  only  reserving  the 
rights  of  his  allies,  and  asking  to  be  indemnified  for  the  provision  which  ha 
men  had  consumed  (vers.  8 — 24). 

1.  And  it  came  to  pass  in  the  days  of  Amraphel  king 
of  Shinar,  Arioch  king  of  EUasar,  Chedorlaomer  king  of 
£lam,  and  Tidal  king  of  nations;     2.  That  these  made  war 


1 — 11.  The  cahn  narrative  of  Abra- 
ham's personal  and  domestic  affairs  is  here 
interrupted  by  a  grand  political  event,  in 
which  kings  stand  arrayed  against  kings; 
the  voice  of  prophecy  is  drowned  in  the 
clatter  of  arms-,  the  hopes  are  forgotten 
in  the  threatening  dangers;  and,  for  a 
moment,  the  ppiritual  hue  which  hovers 
over  the  pages  of  the  narrative,  seems  to 
be  overshadowed  by  the  dark  clouds  which 
envelope  the  destructive  thunderbolt,  or 
hide  the  fierce  god  of  battles.  It  is  im- 
possible to  read  the  history  of  this  war  of 
**  four  kings  against  five,**  without  feeling 
a  different  atmosphere,  a  strange  scene,  a 
foreign  spirit.  The  worid  with  its  strife 
and  ambition,  its  selfishness  and  conflict- 
ing interests,  is  substituted  for  the  mind 
with  its  noble  aspirations,  and  its  distant 
longings;  and  man  leads  instead  of  fol- 
lowing, acts  instead  of  resigning.  Let 
us,  with  a  quick  step,  pursue  the  rapid 
course  of  events  which  the  text  unfolds 
with  a  steady  hand.  An  eastern  conqueror, 
Chedorlaomer,  the  king  of  Elam,  had  sub- 
dued the  important  district  along  the  val- 
ley of  the  Jordan,  which  secures  the  con-> 
nection  between  the  Euphrates  and  the 
Nile,  wliich  guarantees  the  oommerco 
between  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  Ara- 
bia, and  between  Arabia  and  eastern  Asia, 
which  forms  the  military  road  leading  to 
the  west  and  the  south,  and  which  extends 
the  empires  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris 
beyond  the  trackless  Arabian  Deaert  down 


to  the  wealthy  provinces  of  the  Arabian 
Gulf.    At  that  time,  there  existed  in  tbe 
valley  five  chief  towns  (Pcntapolis)  whicb, 
by  their  power  and  position,  commanded 
almost  exclusive^  all  those  important  ad- 
vantages. They  had  been  made  tribotsiy 
by  the  king  of  Elam;  daring  twelve yeacs 
they  bore  the  yoke;  in  the  thirteenth  they 
revolted;    and,  in  the  fourteenth,  their 
mighty   oppressor,  supported   by    three 
powerfnl  kings,  marched  oat  with  a  vast 
army,  to  chastise  their  disobedience,  and 
ta  renew  their  fetters.    The  pfogreas  of 
the  united  hosts  was  one  of  irresistihle 
violence;  they  oarbed  and  enslaved  all  tbe 
tribes  they  encotmtered.    From  the  banks 
of  the  Euphrates,  they  proceeded  on  the 
great  military  road,  south-westward;  bat, 
in  order  not  to  retard  their  progress  by  a 
long  siege,  they  passed  at  once  to  the  soo^ 
of  Damascus,  no  doabt  reserving  their 
attack  upon  the  fortified  town  till  af^r 
their  return  (ver.  15).    They  marched  as 
conquerors  through  the  territory  of  those 
formidable  giants,  the  Bephaim,  and  took 
their  principal  town,  Ashteroth  Eamaim, 
in  the  district  of   Bashan;    they   swept 
along  southward  through  the  land  of  the 
Anrarites,  where  they  defeated  the  fear- 
fhl  Zuzim  in  Ham ;  they  crossed  the  Amon, 
and  continued  their  ravages  and  destruc- 
tions in  the  province  of  the  Moftbites» 
where  the  Emim,  **  the  terrible  people,* 
succumbed  to  their  arms  in  Shareh  Ki- 
riathaim;  hot,  as  if  certain  of  their  prey. 
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with  Bera  king  of  Sodom,  and  with  Birsha  king  of  Go- 
morrah, Shinab  king  of  Admah,  and  Shemeber  king  of 
Zeboiim,  and  the  king  of  Bela,  that  is  Zoar.  3.  All  these 
joined  in  the  vale  of  Siddim,  that  is  the  Salt  Sea.     4. 


they  did  not  at  once  attack  the  fire  cities 
against  which  their  expedition  had  ori- 
ginally been  undertaken;    they  passed 
proudly  beyond  it,  despising  the  advan- 
tages which  a  sudden  assault  wonld  hare 
afforded  them;  they  adyanced  into  the 
abodes  of  the  Idumeans;  they  attacked 
and  defeated  the  ancient  Horites  in  their 
strong  mountain-fastnesses  of  the  range 
of  Seir;  they  ventured ,  in  presumptuous 
boldness,  westward  even  to  the  very  border 
of  the  dreary  wilderness  which  separates 
Arabia  from  Egypt,  and  carried  desolation 
so  far  as  the  oasis  of  Paran.    But  now 
they  remembered  the  real  object  of  their 
long  campaign;  they  returned  to  terrify 
the  cities  of  the  Jordan,  not,  however, 
without  on  their  way  subduing  and  crush- 
ing mighty  nations;    they  reached  the 
fiontiers  of  Idumea,  and  conquered  Ka- 
dcsh;  they  invaded  the  land  of  the  Ama- 
lekites,  and  subjected  it  in  its  whole  ex- 
tent; they  defeated  the  mighty  Amorites, 
and  advanced  to  their  Important  town, 
Engedi,  or  Hazezon^Tamar;   and  thus, 
firom  the  south-west,  approached  the  region 
of  the  Dead  Sea  (ver.  7).    The  kings  of 
the  five  towns  saw  with  consternation  the 
advance  of  their  powerful  adversaries; 
tbe  wanton  expedition  of  the  latter  far  to 
the  soath,  had,  indeed,  allowed  them  more 
time  for  their  armament  and  the  matur- 
ing of  strategic  plans;  they  went  out  to  en- 
counter the  enemy  with  a  strong  army ;  they 
offered  them  battle  in  a  valley,  in  the  dan- 
gerons  bitumen-pits  of  which  they  hoped 
to  ensnare  the  strangers; — but  they  were 
overpowered  by  the  number  and  the  valour 
of  the  inimical  hosts;  they  suffered  a  fear- 
liil  defeat;  a  part  perished  in  those  very 
pits  which  they  had  hoped  would  be  fatal 
to  their  enemies,  and  a  part,  in  irregular 
flight,  sought  the  eastern  mountains.    All 
the  wealth  of  tbe  five  towns,  their  provi- 
sions, their  men  and  their  women,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  East- Asiatic  conquerors. 


who  commenced  their  trium))haQt  return 
in  a  north-eastern  direction. 

This  is  the  general  picture  which  the 
text  offers  regarding  the  impetuous  expe- 
dition, and  in  which  no  trait  is  wanting, 
as  none  is  superfluous. — We  shall  now 
consider  the  instructive  statements  in 
detail. 

The  principal  king  interested  in  the 
war  of  conquest  was  Ckedorlaomer 
CdshyV^),  the  ruler  of  Elam;  it  was 
his  sceptre  to  which  the  Pentapolis  of 
the  Dead  Sea  had  submitted,  and  under 
which  he  intended  again  to  force  it  (vers. 
4,  5,  17);  the  other  three  kings  were, 
therefore,  only  his  confederates;  and  in 
the  history  of  the  expedition  itself,  his 
name  occupies  the  first  place  (ver.  9). 
The  territory  of  Elymais,  over  which  he 
ruled,  is  sufficiently  known  (see  p.  27 7); 
but  the  opinions  concerning  his  person  are 
merely  conjecturaL  Some  are  now  in- 
clined to  identify  him  with  Kudar- 
mapula  (that  is,  the  Ravager  of  the  West 
or  Syria),  who  is  said  to  have  reigned  over 
Babylon  in  the  twentieth  century  before 
the  Christian  era,  and  whose  name  has 
been  deciphered  on  many  bricks  (see 
p.  289).  But  as  a  king  of  Shinar,  that  is 
of  Babylon,  is  here  mentioned  besides 
Chedorlaomer,  to  whom,  moreover,  quite 
a  different  district  is  assigned,  that  sup- 
position is  the  less  probable;  although 
the  name  might  have  been  that  of  several 
earlier  and  later  Babylonian  kings.  Others 
believe  that  Chedorlaomer  is  Ninyas,  and 
that  the  seat  of  tbe  Assyrian  government 
was  at  that  time  in  Persia.  But  the 
other  princes  here  mentioned  are  inde- 
pendent kings,  not  merely  satraps  or 
vassals,  and  the  boast  of  the  later  As- 
syrian sovereign :  **  Are  not  my  princes 
altogether  kings'*?  (Isai.  x.  3)  evidently 
applies  to  subjugated  monarchs.  The 
strange  opinion  that  Amraphel  is  Sardana- 
palus,whilst  Arioch  is  Arbaces,  and  Chedor- 
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Twelve  years  they  served  Chedorlaomer,  and  in  the  thir- 
teenth year  they  rebelled.  5.  And  in  the  fourteenth 
year  came  Chedorlaomer,  and  the  kings  that  were  with 
him,  and  smote  the  Rephaim  in  Ashteroth  Karnaim,  and 


lAomer  Belesjs  (see  p.  308),  will  appear 
lees  surprising,  if  it  is  remembered  that 
it  was  proposed  by  a  critic,  who  believes 
that  the  history  of  the  Tower  of  Babel  it 
based  upon  the  destroyed  temple  of  Bel  as, 
in  the  fifth  or  sixth  century  before  Christ; 
that  Nimrod  is  identical  with  Merodach 
Baladan,  and  who  has  interpreted  the 
book  of  Genesis  on  premises  and  as- 
sumptions, mostly  conjectural  in  them- 
selves, and  antagonistic  aliko  to  the  spirit 
and  the  history  of  Hebrew  literature  (Boh' 
len.  Genesis,  pp.  126,  143,  170,  171). 

The  allies  of  the  mighty  king  of 
Elymais,  who  at  this  period  had  extended 
the  boundaries  of  his  empire  as  far  as 
Canaan,  were: — 1.  Amraphel,  king  of 
Shinar;  about  whose  dominion  we  must 
be  contented  to  know  that  he  governed 
in  the  southern  part  of  Mesopotamia,  in 
the  Babylonian  provinces  (see  p.  259 ). — 
2.  Arioch^  king  of  EUasar,  The  identity 
of  this  latter  locality  has  always  been 
the  subject  of  the  most  conflicting  con- 
jectures; the  Vulgate  renders  it  by  Pon^ 
iusy  and  Saadiah  by  Syria;  others  de- 
clared it  to  be  the  same  as  Telassar  (in 
Isaiah  xxxvii.  12);  some  placed  it  in 
Persia,  others  at  the  borders  of  the  Dead 
Real  The  recent  study  of  Assyrian 
inscriptions  has,  however,  led  to  the 
decipherment  of  a  name  Larsa^  or  Lar- 
cha,  supposed  to  be  the  Ellasar  of  our 
chapter.  Josephus  introduces  here  the 
Assyrians;  and  we  see  no  improbability 
in  this  opinion:  for  as  the  king  of  Elymais 
was  able  to  caiTy  his  arms  westward 
beyond  the  territory  of  Shinar,  or  sonthem 
Mesopotamia;  he  seems  to  have  been  un- 
molested by  his  northern  neighbours;  the 
more  so  as  our  text  suppobes  a  friendly 
relation  between  the  kings  of  Central 
Asia.  In  Daniel  (ii.  14)  Arioch  occurs 
as  the  name  of  a  high  Babylonian  official, 
which  seems  to  prove,  what  is  indeed 
clear  ftom  our  context,  that  in  fixing  the 


situation  of  Ellasar,  we  are  scarcely  per- 
mitted to  go  beyond  the  districts  of  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris  (comp.  Judith  L  6). 
— 3  Tidal,  king  qf  nations j  the  third  ally, 
was  no  doubt  the  ruler  over  several 
smaller  districts  or  tribet,  so  gradually 
subjugated,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
describe  him  briefly  with  any  degree  of 
accuracy.  The  Galilaeans,  who  are  aome- 
times  called  **the  nations  of  Gilgal** 
(Josh.  xii.  23),  or  **  Galilee  of  the  na- 
tions" (Matth.  iv.  15),  are  perfectly  in- 
appropriate in  our  connection. 

These  four  kings  undertook  an  ag- 
gressive campaign  against  the  five  prin- 
cipal towns  of  the  district  of  the  Jordan, 
among  which  Sodom  seems  to  have  oc« 
cupied  the  first  rank  (vers.  17, 21).  The 
Sodomites  were  the  richest,  at  they  wer^ 
the  most  wicked,  of  the  inhabitants  (xiii. 
13);  and  the  prosperity  which  had  caused 
their  moral  ruin,  was  now  on  the  point 
of  effecting  their  political  destruction. 
The  mission  assigned  to  the  Hebrew 
patriarch  with  regard  to  that  part  of 
Canaan's  population  will  soon  become 
manifest. 

The  allied  kings  defeated:—!.  7ill« 
Rephaim,  These  were  a  giant  race  of 
astounding  stature  and  strength;  the 
iron  bed  of  their  last  King  Og,  ia 
Bashan,  measured  nine  yards  in  length, 
and  four  in  breadth  (Deuu  iii.  11);  they 
were  indeed  regarded  as  the  representa- 
tives of  all  formidable  gigantic  tribes,  as 
the  Emim  and  Anakim (Dout.  ii.  II).  On 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Jordan  they  spread 
from  the  foot  of  Mount  Hennon  far 
southward;  and  though  they  were  later 
pressed  back  by  the  Moabites  and  Am- 
monites, the  territory  of  Og  yet  extended 
down  to  Heshbon,  and  included  sixty 
fortified  cities  (Dent.  ii.  10, 12;  Josh,  zli 
4,  5).  In  the  west  of  the  Jordan  thej 
occupied  some  central  parts  of  Palestino, 
and  that  extensive  and  fertile  plain  io. 
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the  Zuzim  in  Ham,  and  the  Emim  in  Shaveh  Kiriathaim, 
6.  And  the  Horites  in  their  Mount  Seir,  to  the  oak  of  Paran, 
which  is  by  the  wilderness.  7.  And  they  returned,  and 
came  to  £n-mishpat,  that  is  Eadesh,  and  smote  all  the 


the  lonth-west  of  Jerusalem,  which  re- 
ceived from  them  the  name  of*  the  valle/ 
of  Rcphiim"  (Josh.  xv.  8;  xvii.  15,  etc). 
In  their  eastern  habitations,  they  were 
extirpated  at  an  early  period,  and  their 
but  remains  were  destroyed  by  Moses 
(Deut.iii.  11;  Josh.  xii.  6;  xiii.  12);  but 
in  the  west  they  continued  long  to  terrify 
the  Uebrews,  and  in  the  time  of  David 
tven  it  was  necessary  to  oppose  their 
iosolting  arrogance  (2  Sam.  xxL  18,  20, 
22).  Hie  Rephaim,  like  some  of  the 
other  extraordinary  tribes  which  we  shall 
presently  mention,  seem  to  have  formed 
I  part  of  the  primeval  or  original  popula- 
tion of  the  land;  but  they  wore  gradually 
diminished,  repressed  and  extirpated  by 
the  immigrating  Canaanites.  The  ques- 
tion to  which  branch  of  the  Noachic 
luDtly  those  nations  belonged  cannot  be 
Muwered  from  the  Pentateuch;  they  are 
lot  embodied  in  the  universal  list;  and 
ve  are  here,  in  fact,  taken  by  surprise  by 
^^  mtroduction.  These  facts  lead  to  the 
ioportant  conclusion,  that  the  genealogy 
of  nations  is  the  result  of  a  grand  idea 
of  the  Hebrew  writer;  that  he  intended 
to  enjoin  the  unity  of  the  human  race;  that 
ihhougfa  many  other  tribes  existed  at  his 
timey  or  had  flourished  before,  he  deemed 
it  unimportant  to  insert  them,  contented 
to  have  laid  down  the  general  principle, 
lad  preferring  to  leave  to  man  its  appli- 
catioQ  to  indiridual  cases;  this  was  a  part 
iff  di^  plan  of  education  which  his  book 
was  intended  to  serve.  However,  if  we 
leoiember  the  enmity  which  prevailed 
between  the  Rephaim  and  the  other  giant 
tribes  on  the  one  hand,  and  both  the 
Canaanites  and  the  Hebrews  on  the  other, 
we  are  indoced  to  think,  that  they  were 
r^arded  neither  as  Hamites  nor  Shem- 
U«8y  bat  as  Japhethites,  who,  as  we  have 
loticed,  comprised  especially  the  inhabit- 
■nta  of  the  coast  and  islands;  the  original 
ibotles  of  the  Bephaim  teem,  indeed,  to 


have  been  on  the  Mediterranean  coast  of 
Ciinaan,  where  their  last  remnants  still 
lingered  in  the  time  of  David.  —  The 
principal  town  of  the  Rephaim  at  the 
time  of  the  eastern  invasion  was  Ashteroth 
Kamaim  (D*31p  nnflK^),  that  is,  the 
town  dedicated  to  the  homed  Aahtoreth, 
(the  Moon  and  Venus),  and  was  hence 
called  "the house  of  Ashtartc"(mnK^a, 
Josh.  xxi.  27,  Bosra).  It  was  situated  in 
the  district  of  Bashan,  about  six  Roman 
miles  from  Edrei;  after  it  had  been  con* 
quercd  by  the  Hebrews,  it  was  assigned 
to  the  tribe  of  Manasseh,  and  was  later 
selected  as  one  of  the  Levitical  towns 
(DeuL  i.  4;  ix.  10;  1  Chron.  vi.  56).  It 
is  still  mentioned  as  a  strongly  fortified 
town  in  the  book  of  Maccabees,  under 
the  names  of  Karnain  and  Kamion, 
containing  a  celebrated  temple  of  the 
goddess  (1  Mace.  v.  43;  2  Mace.  xii.  26; 
Joseph,,  Antiq.,  XII.  viii.  4).  Modern 
travellers  identified  it  either  with  the 
village  Mezarib  {Burckhardt\  or  El- 
Kurnein,  or  Ophein  in  Ledsha  (^Robin- 
8on%  of  which,  at  least,  the  two  latter 
scarcely  correspond  to  the  ancient  locality. 
But  on  the  north  and  east  side  of  the 
great  castle  in  Mezarib,  are  a  number  of 
springs,  which  unite  their  floods  in  a  con- 
siderable lake;  this  forms  in  tlie  middle 
an  island,  at  the  extremity  of  which, 
besides  a  dilapidated  chapel,  are  many 
ruins  of  ancient  buildings.  It  is  not  im- 
probable that  this  is  the  site  of  the  famous 
temple  of  the  goddess  Ashtoreth.  The 
castle  itself  was  built  by  Sultan  Selim,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  to 
serve  as  the  flrst  great  station  of  the  pil- 
grims from  Damascus  to  Mecca,  and  to 
receive  the  stores  provided  for  the  pious 
travellers. 

2.  The  next  tribe  which  succumbed  to 
the  arms  of  the  Asiatic  invaders  is  that 
of  the  Zuzim  (O^U).  They  belonged  to 
the  same  class  of  the  population  as  tha 
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territoiy  of  the  Amalekites,  and  even  the  Amorites  who 
dwelt  in   Hazezon-taraar. — 8.  And  there  went   out  the     i 
king  of  Sodom,  and  the  king  of  Gomorrah,  and  the  king 


Bephfdm ;  were  a  wild  and  ferocioas  people, 
occapying  the  districts  between  the  rirera 
Arnon  and  Jabbok;  bat  were  later  extir- 
pated by  the  Ammonites,  in  whose  lan- 
guage they  were  called  Zamxummim(DenL 
ii.20,81).  Their  principal  town  seems  to 
have  been  Hanty  about  the  position  of  which 
it  is  impossible  to  venture  a  conjecture. 

9.  The  Emim  (D^P^^),  a  mighry  and 
a  numerous  giant  race  whose  very  name 
signifies  terror,  inhabited  partly  the  terri- 
tory south  of  the  Arnon;  but  they  were 
already  before  Moses'  time  either  expelled 
from  there,  or  annihilated  by  the  Moabites. 
But  their  chief  abodes  were  in  the  vaUey 
of  Kiriathaim,  which  was  also  called 
Uie  valley  of  Shaveh  (ver.  17).  It  was 
situated  in  the  district  later  allotted  to 
the  tribe  of  Reuben;  but  was,  before  the 
exile,  again  in  the  hands  of  the  Moabites 
(  Deut.  iL  9 ;  Num.  xxxil  37  j  Josh.  xiii. 
19;  Jer.xlriiLl,  23;  Ezek.xxv.9).  In 
the  time  of  Jerome  it  was  a  village  bearing 
the  name  of  Kariatha,  and  almost  ex- 
clusively inhabited  by  a  Christian  popu- 
lation, about  ten  Roman  miles  west  of 
Medeba,  which  latter  statement  seems 
to  exclude  the  identity  of  the  ancient 
Kiriathaim  with  the  present  ruins  of  £1 
Tein,  about  two  miles  from  Medeba. 

4.  The  Horites  Oinn)  are  "  the  inha- 
bitants of  eavenu^  O^H),  who  spread  es- 
pecially in  the  mountains  of  Seir  or 
Edonu  It  is  generally  known  that 
caverns  were  among  the  earliest  human 
habitations,  which  nature  herself  seemed 
to  have  provided;  that  in  later  periods, 
also,  they  'were  applied  for  very  various 
purposes;  for  the  quarters  and  fortresses 
of  armies,  and  the  lurking-places  of  rob- 
bers and  outlaws;  for  stables  and  tents  of 
the  nomad  and  the  reaper;  for  the  dwell- 
ings of  the  poor  and  houseless;  for  graves 
and  temples;  for  stations  of  the  traveller 
and  the  pilgrim;  and  often  for  the  cells  of 
the  hermit  and  the  recluse.  Some  caverns, 
enlarged  and  rendered  more  convenient 


by  art,  were  dirided  into  apartments; 
and  some  were  capable  of  conuining 
many  hundred,  and  sometimes  maaj 
thousand  individuals.  The  Troglodytea, 
in  Africa,  were  not  the  only  nation  whieh 
lived  exclusively  in  cavem&  Some 
mountainous  tracts,  if  they  did  not  com- 
pel, urgently  invited,  the  neighbooring 
tribes  to  select  them  for  their  habitations; 
and  if  some  parts  of  Mount  Carmel,  or  of 
the  highlands  of  Galilee,  Trachoniris,  and 
Batanea  were  adapted,  the  large  and  dry 
grottoes  of  Idum«ea  seemed  created,  for 
human  occupation.  The  mountain  of  Hor, 
on  which  Aaron  died,  derived  its  name 
from  its  numerous  natural  cavities;  and 
the  native  tribes  inhabiting  them  were  the 
Horites  (see  on  xxv.  12 — 18).  They  en- 
joyed long  the  possession  of  these  dis- 
tricts, and  formed  many  independent  po-  j 
lities,  perhaps  united  by  a  federal  govern- 
ment, till  they  were  gradually  restricted 
or  repressed  by  the  Edomites  (Gen.  xxxvi. 
20—30;  Deut  ii.  12,  22;  Job  xxx.  6; 
Jerome,  on  Obad.4:  Winer,  Woerterb^ 
i.  508).  If,  therefore,  the  Horites  are 
called  "  the  sons  of  Scir,"  they  owe  this 
name  no  less  to  their  descent  than  to 
their  habitations  in  the  Mount  Seir;  and 
even  the  Edomites,  when  they  took  pos- 
session of  their  territories,  and  perhaps 
intermarried  with  their  families,  were 
designated  with  the  same  appdlation 
(2Cliron.xxv.ll,14);  and  Seir  and  Edom 
are  frequently  synonymous  (Num.  xxiv. 
18;  see  on  xxv.  21—26).  The  rooantain 
of  Seir  begins  in  the  south  of  PalcstiDe, 
not  far  from  the  extremity  of  the  Dead 
Sea  and  the  land  of  the  Moabites;  mns 
in  a  rugged,  steep,  and  woody  chain,  dis- 
sected, however,  by  many  brooks  and  fer- 
tile valleys,  almost  exactly  eontfaward, 
extends  beyond  the  valley  £1-Ahsa  and 
the  Wady  el  Ghuwtr  down  to  the  head  at 
the  Elanitic  gulf,  and  comprises,  therefort^ 
the  present  mountains  of  Dshebal  and 
El-Shora.    The  high-land  itself  apreadt« 
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of  Admah,  and  the  king  of  Zeboiim,  and  the  king  of  Bela, 
that  is  Zoar;  and  they  joined  battle  with  them  in  the 
vale  of  Siddim;    9.  With  Chedorlaomer  the  king  of  Elam, 


BoreoTer,  westward,  to  the  soath-eastem 
litmtier  of  Palefltine,  and  to  the  borden  of 
the  territory  of  the  Amorites  and  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  so  that,  according  to  the 
Greek  dxviaion,  it  would  form  a  part  of 
Arabia  Petrsaa  (comp.  Deut  i.  2;  ii  8; 
JodL  zi.  17,  18;  XT.  1;  1  Kings  iz.  26). 
It  IB,  by  the  prophets,  described  as  so  fer- 
tile as  to  lead  to  ofleminacy  and  wanton- 
ness; the  inhabitants  ha^e  their  secnre 
abodes  in  the  clefts  of  the  rocks  as  in 
natural  fbortresses,  "  and  have  made  their 
nest  high  like  the  eagle*'  (Jer.  xlix.  16; 
Obad.  3,  4). 

6.  ■  Between  the  land  of  Edom,  just 
dflseribed,  and  Egypt,  lies  tk4  desert  of 
iWMi  (1  Kings  xi.  18).  I  tbegins  at  no 
great  distance  south  of  Beer-sheba  (Oen. 
XXL  14, 21),  and  extends,  to  the  south  and 
south-west,  to  the  desert  of  Shur  (see  on 
Ezod.,  p.  280),  from  which  it  is  a  three 
lays'  journey  to  Mount  Sinai  (Num.  x. 
12,  38) ;  stretches  eastward  along  the 
moimtain  El-Tyh  (see  on  Exod.,  p.  62), 
tin  it  reaches  the  territory  of  the  Edom- 
des;  and  is,  in  the  north,  bounded  by  the 
districts  of  Canaan,  whence  it  easily  af- 
fcrded  David  and  his  followers  a  place  of 
refuge  from  the  persecutions  of  Saul 
(1  Sam.  xxT.  1).  The  waste  and  dreary 
trset  of  Paran  is  intersected  by  the 
"  river  of  Egypt,"  or  the  Wady  el  Ariah, 
vhieh  flows  into  the  Mediterranean  Sea 
nesr  Bhinocdlun.  Where  it  nearly 
sttdiss  northward  to  the  borders  of  the 
vildernesB  of  Judah,  was  a  spot  which, 
fike  Moteh  and  Mamre,  was  described  by 
in  oik-tiee,  no  donbt  well  known  to  those 
who  travelled  in  the  barren  and  cheerless 
id  Paran;  and  the '* oak  of  Paran" 
in  our  narrative  tiie  most  south- 
i  point  to  which  the  allied  invaders 
pioeeeded. 

6.  From  here  they  returned;  and  if 
ftiey  marched  northward,  they  arrived  in 
tie  desert  of  Zin,  which  formed  a  part  of 
4c  great  wilderness  of  Paran.  Here  lay,  on 


the  frontier  of  the  Idunuean  land,  the  old 
province  and  town  uf  Kadesh  or  Kadeek* 
barnea  (Num.  xiiL  26;  xx.  16).  It  was 
not  distant  ^m  the  town  Gerar,  extended 
from  here  to  the  south-eastern  districts  of 
Canaan,  and  formed  its  southern  boundary 
(Gen.  XX.  1;  Num.  xxxiv.  4;  Josh.  xv.  3). 
Therefore  Moses  could  from  here  send 
the  soouts  for  the  exploration  of  the  pro- 
mised land,  and  treat  with  the  king  of 
Edom  regarding  the  transit  of  the  Hebrew 
army  (Num.  xx.  4;  Judg.  xi.  17).  The 
town  contained  a  celebrated  well,  which, 
from  an  imknown  but,  no  doubt,  imp(Mr- 
tant  cause,  was  called  **WeU  of  Judg- 
ment" (OfiK'D  {^),  which  more  ancient 
name  later  gave  way  to  that  of  Kadesh 
(fi^lp),  likewise  pointing  to  the  holff  cha- 
racter of  the  place.  The  fountain  seems 
stiU  to  exist,  under  the  mime  of  Kudes,  in 
the  east  of  the  most  elevated  part  of 
Dshebel  Halal ;  from  there  caravan  roads 
lead  both  to  Petra  and  to  Moimt  Sinai, 
and  to  the  interior  of  Palestine;  and  these 
circumstances,  as  well  as  its  position,  re- 
commend the  conjecture  of  the  identity 
of  this  site  with  that  of  ancient  Kadesh 
(comp.  WiU%am8y  Holy  City,  p.  488). 

7.  From  Kadesh,  the  kings  continued 
their  destructive  career  into  the  Umd  of  the 
jdmalekiteSf  the  principal  stock  of  which 
lived  between  Palestine,  Idumea,  and 
Mo\mt  Sinai  (see  Commentary  on  Exodus, 
pp.  309,  310). 

8.  Emboldened  by  these  successes,  the 
invaders  attacked  also  the  Atnorites,  the 
most  powerful  tribe  of  Canaan  (see  p.  272). 
They  then  advanced,  with  their  character- 
istic impetuosity,  to  the  very  shores  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  to  the  town  En^edi,  at  that 
time  called  Haeezon-tamar  pi^n  PV^H), 
one  of  the  chief  cities  of  the  Amorites. 
As  its  ancient  name  indicates,  it  was  si- 
tuated in  a  region  rich  in  palm-trees;  and 
from  various  Biblical  allusions  we  gather, 
that  it  fell  within  the  circumference  of  the 
Desert  of  Judah ;  that  it  lay  on  the  western 
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and  with  Tidal  king  of  nations,  and  Amraphel,  king  of 
Shinar,  and  Arioch  king  of  Ellasar;  four  kings  with  five. 
10.  And  the  vale  of  Siddim  was  full  o/ bitumen  pits ;  and 


aliare of  the  Dead  Sea;  tliat  iti  lieiBity 
wit  distiii(puBhed  hj  steep  rocks  and 
nigged  hills,  and  caTe-like  rapines  and 
recesses;  but  also  by  beautifiil  bahn-, 
wine-,  and  date-plantattiops.  Aoeofdiag 
to  Joeephus,  its  distance  Iran  Jerusalem 
was  800  stadia.  With  this  statement  agree 
the  ruins  which  hare  bat  recently  been 
found  at  and  near  Ain  Dshiddi,  a  beauti- 
ful fountain  lying  in  a  nonntainous  re- 
gion, nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  western 
side  of  the  Dead  Sea,  almost  in  the  same 
latitude  as  Hebron,  and  forming  a  small 
brook  flowing  into  that  sea.  Avegetation 
of  all  the  luxuriance  of  the  south  surrounds 
it;  but  the  palm-plantations  haTe  Tanisbed 
from  its  neigbbourhood,  and  the  fields  and 
gardens  with  which  the  terraces  were  once 
adorned,  await  the  regenerating  power  of 
fdture  industry  (oomp.  Josh.  xv.  62;  1  Sam. 
zxiy.  1,  2;  Ecek.  xlyii.  10;  Cant.  L  U; 
Joseph.,  Antiq.,  IX.  i  2;  JMinsoth  BihL 
Bes.,  ii.  209—216). 

The  princes  of  the  five  towns  (Penta- 
poUa)  led  forth  their  armies,  to  (^pose  the 
enemy,  into  the  vaUeif  of  Siddim  (pOV 
Dntrn),  the  position  of  which,  at  no  grvat 
distance  from  Engedi,  cannot  be  doubt- 
ful, especially  if  we  consider  the  farther 
description  of  our  text,  that  it  was  ''full 
of  asphslt-pits  "  {vet,  10),  which  lead  us 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Dead  Sea,  a 
locality  so  celebrated  for  its  mineral  that 
the  Lake  itself  is  called  the  Asphalt  Sea, 
which,  it  was  believed,  later  coTored  the 
site  of  the  valley  (ver.  3),  in  consequence 
of  a  grand  revolution  of  nature,  which 
farms  a  stirring  episode  in  the  narrative  of 
Genesis  (see  on  xix.  4—26).— The  defeat  of 
the  five  kings  of  the  district  of  the  Jordan 
was  deoisiye ;  those  who  did  not  perish  in 
the  battle,  fled  eastward  into  the  moun- 
tains which  inter8e>t  the  territory  of  the 
Moabites  (xix.  80) ;  for  they  could  not 
safely  escape  westwatd  to  the  mountains 
of  Judah,  from  which  direction  the  ene- 
mies yiotoriously  advanced. 


PmLOLoeicAL  B»MAa»a.  —  Although 
the  construction  01  HDU  ^7\^  (vet.  1), 
followed  by  the  simple  preterite  10V  (ver- 
2),  instead  of  ItS^I,  is  unusual,  the  sense 
cannot  be  doubtful,  as  the  ninth  vene  dis- 
tinctly states  that  lour  kings  fought  against 
five;  we  can,  therefore,  not  trandate,  with 
the  Saptuagint  and  others:  <*  It  happened 
in  the  days  of  Amnqibel  that  Azioch,  etc"; 
nor  is  it  necessary  or  permitted  to  recur 
to  the  emendation  of  Ewald,  Vy*2  ^H^ 
D^K ;  the  interpretation  adopted  by  tlie 
English  Torsion  also  is  alone  ^propriate. 
Comp.  Esth.  L  1,  3.  — 'p^'^K  is  expUined, 
« the  lion-like,"  or  *«  lion-hearted  "  (froa 

HK,  and  the  formative  syQaUe  ^\  ;  <^ 

smtia,  Thes.,  p.  148);  but  the  whole  prin- 
ciple on  which  this  derivation  rests,  of  «0ms 
kyhridtt,  composed,  in  this  instance,  of  a 
Hebrew  and  a  Persian  part,  is  doubtfoL— 
Although  the  etymology  of  10y?TO  ap- 
parenUy  leads  to  a  Shemitic  root:  '^bundle 
of  sheaves"  {manijmhu  mer^eti$),  which 
may  denote  a  conqueror  and  a  ruler  wbo 
unites  many  tribes  and  nat^CTi^  into  otne 
empire;  his  sovereignty  oyer  Elymais 
points  rather  to  a  Persian  name.  — 
ins  and  y^3  seem  to  be  compound 
nouns,  instead  of  yi  n^2  and  PSH  rP3,  a 
contraction  which  we  have  noticed  in  the 
word  ^22  (p.  321).  Similar  to  thoee  ex- 
pressions is  D^yiD  no  (in  IsaL  zxxL  2); 
but  as  n^3  in  such  combinaticms  has  a  ^- 
lectiye  meaning,  the  kings  of  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah  represent  the  whole  wicked  po- 
pulation. Others  divide  thoee  names  into 
jn  \2  and  PCH  p,  but  the  analogies  of 
Tpna  (in  2  Ki.  ix.  25),  and  ]12  fm  1  Sam. 
xii.  11)  are  uncertain.  If,  indeed,  theeo 
names  are  those  by  which  the  H^nvt  de- 
signated the  impious  kings  of  the  regioa  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  we  may  presume  that  3106^ 
and  *)3((0((^  have  a  similar  appellative 
meaning ;  but  the  etymology  su^ests  biift 
very  general  or  Tague  dgnificatnoa.  — . 
D^9^n  pp]^  is  a  Talley  filled  with  rookB 
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tbe  king  of  Sodom  and  that  o/Cromorrah  fled,  and  fell  there ; 
and  the  rest  fled  to  the  mountain.  11.  And  they  took  all 
the  property  of  Sodom   land  Gomorrah,  and   all  their 


aii4  pits  (yer.  10),  causmg  obttruetum$  and 

^UUuU9  (oomp.  j^  and  f  j  Ju*  >  Aqnil., 
Iv  KOiKaii  T&v  xiptTiSivioiy ;  Tulg.,  w 
fmUtm aylvntrem;  Qeaetdvus, pUmiiies teeta 
mheii  lapidmf).  It  seems  less  appro- 
priate to  connect  DHB^  with  TW,  "to 
Imirow"  (Isai.  zzriii.  24),  and  to  render 
"plain,"  or  "district";  so  that  D^ 
would  ahnoet  be  like  the  plural  of  il*!^, 

— The  ordinal  number  T\l^  H'WV  W^ 
(rer.  4),  is  to  be  translated:  ''and  in  the 
thirteenth  year";  oomp.  EvxUd^  Gram., 
§  520.— The  D^KDl  are  regarded  as  the 
descendants  of  Bapha  (K&")n);  hence, 
they  are  also  called  KB"M1  n^^,  or  n^i?^ 
%Mr\X\  (1  Chron.  xz.  4 ;  2  Sam.  xxi.  16), 
although  the  latter  expressions  are  like- 
wise used  for  the  9tm»  of  Bapha,  a  giant 
of  Oath  in  David's  time  (2  Sam.  xxi.  20 ; 
1  Chron.  xz.  8).— The  word  D^KDl  is  to 

be  traced  to  th^  root  «^ .  ''to  be  high,  or 

tall."— D^U  are,  perhaps,  the  rettUaSf 
aggrtiiivi  or  ferocious  tribes,  from  WT  "to 
move";  and  if  the  D^DTDt  are  identical 
with  them  (Deut.  iL  20),  Uiey  would  be  the 
wUd^  thrMtening  nation,  from  D7DT  "to 
murmur  or  to  fret."  The  Septuagint  and 
other  ancient  versions  render  D^TIT  simply 
i9vfi  ItrxVp^i  and  read  DH^  (instead  of 
Dn^) :  "  and  the  powerful  nations  among 
them,"  that  is,  the  Bephaim.  But  it  is 
evident,  that  our  text  requires  proper 
names,  both  of  a  people,  and  of  a  place. — 
The  term  in  is  not  only  mountain,  but 
hiffh'land  (Chad.  8,  9),  and  the  words 
")*J^  DTina  comprise,  therefore,  the 
whole  mountainous  region  known  imder 
the  name  of  Seir  or  £dom  (see  tupra). — 
The  mountain  received  the  name  l^yK^ 
most  likely  from  the  rugged,  "  hair-like" 
i^pearance,  and  from  the  forests  which 
cover  its  sides  and  peaks ;  and  with  this 
signification  alone  coincides  IfiT^  "the 
hairy  one,"  whose  descendants  later  in- 
habited the  land  of  Seir  (comp.,  in  Arab., 


if  JLuJl  «^d  4^iV«ju*  "forests" ;  and  the 

Latin  reffiopilota,  or  silvis  horrida;  xxv. 
25;  Joseph.,  Antiq.,  I.  xx.  3). — It  is  evi- 
dent from  our  remarks  on  Paran  (p.  863), 
that  it  is  not  the  valley  of  Feiran,  in  the 
north  of  Mount  Serbal,  which  is  scarcely 
more  than  one  day's  journey  from  Sinai, 
and  is  not  adapted  to  most  of  the  localities 
required  by  the  Biblical  allusions.  Be* 
sides,  the  town  which  lay  in  that  valley 
belonged  to  the  Amalekites,  and  would, 
therefore,  be  inappropriate  in  our  passage 
(see  ver.  7;  comp.  Pto/.,  v.  17;  Joseph,, 
Bell.  Jud.,  rV.  ix.  4).— imon  is  here 
"  the  wilderness  of  Judah"  (Judg.  L  16); 
certainly  not  the  desert  near  Elath,  where 
the  straits  of  Akabah  concluded  the  desert 
of  Paran  in  the  south-east.  How  should 
the  kings  "  returning,"  come  from  there 
to  Eadesh  ?  Besides,  it  would  then  almost 
have  been  superfluous  to  mention  the  de- 
sert of  Paran,  as  the  mountain  of  Seir 
immediately  joins  Elath. — This  is  not  the 
place  to  examine,  whether  the  fountain 
En-nushpat  is  or  is  not  identical  with  the 
"water  of  Meiibah,"  at  Kadesh  (Num. 
XX.  1—13).  —  According  to  xxxvi.  12, 
Amalftk  is  only  the  grand-son  of  Esau; 
"  the  country  of  the  Amalekites,"  which 
the  victorious  kings  traversed,  signifies, 
therefore,  the  land  which  that  nation  later 
inhabited.  —  The  position  of  Engedi,  as 
described  by  Joeephus,  about  the  middle 
of  the  western  coast  of  the  Dead  Sea,  is 
so  appropriate  to  aU  allusi\>ns  in  which 
that  town  occurs,  that  the  notice  of  Je- 
rome, to  whom  it  was  still  known  as  a  very 
large  place,  cannot  weU  be  understood 
in  a  different  sense  ("Engallim  in  prin- 
oipio  est  maris  mortui,  nbi  Jordanus  in- 
greditur,  Engeddi  vero,  ubi  finitur  et 
consumitur'');  but  it  easily  admits  of  such 
acceptation,  if  we  translate  the  latter  part : 
"but  Engedi  lies  where  it  {the  Jordan) 
ceases,  and  is  absorbed  {by  the  Bead  Sea),*' 
its  stream  thus  becoming  indiscernible  in 
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victuals,  ftnd  departed. — 12.  And  they  took  Lot,  the  son  of 
Abram's  brother,  and  his  property,  and  they  departed:  for 
he  was  dwelling  in  Sodom.  13.  And  there  came  one  of  those 
that  had  escaped,  and  told  Abram  the  Hebrew;  for  he  was 
residing  at  the  oak-grove  of  Mamre  the  Amorite,  brother  of 


the  water  of  the  Lake.~  The  repetition  of 
the  same  substantive  ni1K2  nnK2  de- 
notes a  great  abundance,  as  in  Joel  iv.  14: 
D^iDH  D^3Dn  "vast  multitudes";  etc. 

l^i — le.  Among  the  captives  of  war 
whom  the  conquerors  had  torn  from  their 
homes  was  Lot,  the  son  of  Abraham's 
brother;  and  a  part  of  the  spoil  which 
their  rapacity  had  seized  was  Lot's  wealth. 
The  narrative,  which  seemed  to  have 
strayed  beyond  its  orbit,  here  returns  to- 
wards its  centre ;  it  becomes  at  once  clear 
why  the  din  and  tumult  of  arms  bad  been 
carried  into  the  peace  and  calmness  of 
reflection;  why  the  prospect  of  a  brilliant 
future  had  been  disturbed  by  a  stormy  and 
violent  present.  However,  the  sanguinary 
drama  of  the  war  was  not  concluded;  the 
most  notable  feat  remained  to  be  achieved; 
and  Abraham  himself  was  destined  to 
perform  it.  When  a  fugitive  reported  to 
him  his  relative's  misfortune,  the  serene 
patriarch,  to  whose  harmonious  mind  even 
the  contentions  of  the  shepherds  had  been 
intolerable,  was  at  once  converted  into  a 
military  hero;  tiie  generous  glow  of  his 
heart  was  kindled  at  the  thought  of  his 
kinsman's  degrading  misery,  and  heed- 
less of  the  overwh^'lming  multitude  of  the 
proud  enemies,  he  headed  the  318  men  of 
his  household,  and  marched  out  in  pursuit 
of  the  pagan  hosts.  At  the  northern  bordei  s 
of  the  land,  in  Dan,  he  overtook  them: 
he  conquered  alike  by  prudence  and  by 
valour,  and  drove  before  him  the  scattered 
armies,  over  a  long  tract  up  to  Hobah,  in 
the  north  of  Damascus,  &r  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  Canaan — a  bright  example 
for  his  descendants,  that  the  peaceful 
duties  of  faith  should  not  enervate  cou- 
lage  and  manly  strength ;  a  forcible  les- 
son, that  true  power  is  not  in  the  multitude 
of  horses  and  chariots,  but  in  the  invisible 
assistance  of  God;  and  that  the  **  hosts  of 
the  Lord,"  the  warriorb  of  Bis  faith,  must 


be  ready  to  establish  and  to  extend  Hia 
empire,  if  occasion  requires,  by  the  sword 
and  the  spear.  And  to  Abraham  alone 
should  belong  the  glory  of  defeating  and 
pursuing  the  powerful  princes,  who,  for- 
midable in  themselves,  seemed  invincible 
by  the  long  chain  of  victories  they  had 
just  completed.  The  interest  of  the  pa« 
triarch  in  the  land  of  Canaan  had,  since 
his  return  from  Egypt,  become  consider- 
ably  stronger ;  till  then  the  holy  places 
alone,  which  he  had  dedicated  to  the  pure 
worship,  had  been  dear  to  him ;  but  we 
learn  now  that  human  ties  also  bound 
him  to  the  inhabitants ;  he  had  contracted 
friendships  and  formed  alliances ;  he  was 
no  more  an  entire  stranger  in  a  strange 
land;  he  was  soon  to  be  its  greatest  bene- 
factor. Mamre,  the  Amorite,  and  hia 
two  brothers,  Eshcol  and  Aner,  were 
joined  with  him  in  confederacy;  they  ako 
were  rich  proprietors,  and  possessed  no 
doubt  many  men  capable  of  bearing  arms; 
Abraham  did  not  shun  the  social  or  mili- 
tary connection  with  the  heathens;  for 
him  none  of  the  reasons  existed  which 
later  induced  zealous  prophets  to  denounce 
political  alliances  with  the  heathens  with  ri- 
gour and  abhorrence ;  his  Arm  belief,  in  spii  e 
of  such  connections,  was  above  aU  danger 
or  temptation;  and  far  from  detracting 
thereby  from  the  glory  of  the  Grod  of  the 
Hebrews  as  the  only  Rescuer,  he  strength- 
ened the  dawning  faith  in  the  Creator  of 
heaven  and  earth  (ver.  19).  By  associating 
Mamre  and  his  two  brothers  to  the  expedi- 
tion, he  neither  resigned  nor  lost  the  posi- 
tion as  leader ;  the  alliance  did  not  reduce 
him  into  a  relation  of  infenority  or  de- 
pendence ;  and  we  hear  of  the  participa* 
tion  of  his  confederates  in  the  prixes, 
rather  than  in  the  labours  of  the  war 
(vers.  15,  24).  Such  being  the  train  of 
ideas  which  the  author  intended  to  em- 
body, it  would  be  perverse  to  argue  the 
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Eshcol  and  brother  of  Aner;  and  these  were  confederate 
with  Abram.  14.  And  when  Abram  heard  that  his  kins- 
man was  taken  captive,  he  led  forth  his  tried  servants^  born 
in  his  own  house,  three  hundred  and  eighteen,  and  pursued 
them  till  Dan^     15.  And  he  divided  himself  against  them 

from  the  flight  are  OvDH ;  for  the  defi- 
nite article  has  the  power  of  enlarging 
the  individual  into  the  species,  as,  for 
instance,  ^jy^SH,  **the  Canaanites,*'  etc. 
(comp.  Deut  xxx.  4,  ^5*^3 ;  Ezek.  xxiv.  26, 
etc.).  Sometimes  tDvD  is,  for  the  sake 
of  emphasis,  coupled  with  its  synonym 
nncr.  Josh.  viii.  22;  Lament  ii.  22.— The 
phrase  in*2  n^^^  V^^n  flK  pTI  (ver. 
14)  is  one  of  those  characteristic  terms 
which  hespeak  the  high  antiquity  of  this 
chapter,  and  which  prove  that  though  it 
is  evidently  added  by  the  Jehovist,  it  is  a 
more  ancient  historical  document,  such 
as  are  now  generally  acknowledged  to 
have  been  embodied  in  the  Pentateuch. 
But  we  may  here  at  once  remaik  that  the 
materials  were  not  hastily  or  abruptly  in- 
serted ;  they  were  judiciously  brought  into 
organic  connection  with  the  whole  narra- 
tive, and  skilfully  made  to  illustrate  its 
principal  ideas.  We  have  in  the  pre- 
ceding notes  partly  pointed  out  the  intimate 
relation  in  which  this  episode  stands  to  the 
history  of  Abraham  and  of  Israel;  an  i  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  show  that  connec- 
tion stiU  more  fully.  Nor  does  this  chapter, 
considered  in  its  details,  bear  the  cha- 
racter of  a  fragment.  Lot  is  in  Sodom, 
and  Abraham  in  Hebron,  just  as  the  pre- 
ceding chapter  hjul  stated ;  and  no  notice 
is  at  variance  with  the  general  tenour. 
We  see  everywhere  the  same  mind  active^ 
uniformly  intent  upon  his  aim,  here  adding 
the  later  name  of  a  locality  to  its  older 
appellation,  and  there  explaining  an  ob^ 
scure  archaism  with  a  more  recent  and 
intelligible  expression.  Thu«,  h»  clearly 
paraphrases  the  difficult  term  V^^H  by 
in'3  Hv^,  '*tiM>se  slaves  who  were  bora 
in  his  bouse" ;  for  y^H  is  one  wJio  is 
initiated,  or  familiar  with  the  domestic 
wants  and  duties,  and  therefore  a  tried 


question  of  the  possibility  of  a  few  hun- 
dred servants  destro3ring  the  well-disci- 
plined armies  of  four  powerful  Asiatic 
kiugs.  Israel  was  to  learn,  *'  There  is  no 
king  saved  by  the  multitude  of  a  host;  the 
horses  are  vain  for  safety ;  but  the  eye  of 
the  Lord  is  upon  those  who  hope  in  His 
mercy"  (Ps.  xxxiii.  16—18).  This  great 
lesson  of  &ith  was  to  be  enjoined  by  the 
first  and  only  military  encounter  of  the 
patriarch,  who  was  their  example  and  their 
loftiest  model ;  it  was  done  in  a  form  less 
astonishing  to  those  who  remember  that 
eastern  nomads  not  unfrequentiy,  with 
surprising  quickness,  transform  themselves 
into  military  bodies,  and  seizing  the  arms 
with  which  they  usually  are  provided  for 
such  emergencies,  courageously  march  out 
either  for  aggression  or  defence. 

Abraham  employed  almost  the  whole  of 
the  simple  system  of  tactics  constituting 
the  art  of  war  of  the  Hebrews  to  a  late 
period.  The  army  was  generally  divided 
into  three  parts,  to  attack  the  enemy 
simultaneously  in  the  centre  and  on  the 
two  wiogs ;  the  assault  was  sudden,  and 
often  from  an  ambush;  and  the  night  was 
preferred  for  these  stratagems  (comp. 
Judg.  vii.  16—26;  Josh.  viii.  2, 12;  2  Sam. 
▼.  23,  etc.).  The  Hebrew  army  consisted 
for  a  long  time  only  of  infantry;  it  was 
not  before  Solomon's  time  that  a  powerful 
cavalry  was  added ;  and  it  is  natural  that 
Abra>iam  also  should  here  be  represented 
as  imdcrtaking  his  expedition  with  foot- 
soldiers  only. — He  followed  the  enemy  in 
a  north-eastern  direction  beyond  Damas- 
cus to  Hobah,  which  was,  in  Eusebius' 
time,  a  litUe  village,  inhabited  chiefly  by 
Christians  belonging  to  the  sect  of  the 
£bionites.  The  identifications  of  this 
place  by  modem  travellers  are  imcertain 
(comp.  Stanley t  Sin.  and  Pal.,  p.  404). 

Philological  Rbmabks. — Those  who 
eccaped  from  the   general   massacre   or 


and  faithful  servant  {Saad. 
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by  night,  he  and  his  servants,  and  defeated  them,  and 
pursued  them  to  Hobah,  which  is  on  the  left  hand  of 
Damascus.  16.  And  he  brought  back  all  the  property, 
and  brought  also  back  his  kinsman  Lot  and  his  property, 
and  the  women  also,  and  the  people. — 17.  And  the  king 


T\^2  n^y ,  are  likewise  that  daaa  of  aer- 
yants  who  are  bom  and  grown  up  in  the 
ma8ter*8  bousei  who  are  therefore  perfectly 
initiated  into  its  habits  and  organisation; 
they  were  esteemed  as  far  more  reliable 
and  faithful  than  the  slayes  bought  by 
money  (^D3  Jl^pD),  or  taken  as  prisoners ; 
they  had  higher  rights  and  greater  duties, 
and  were  often  treated  with  filial  care 
(see  notes  on  Ezod.  xxi.  1—11).  It  seems, 
therefore,  unnecessary  to  take  D^D^^H  as 
''initiated  or  experienced  in  warfare**;  for 
it  is  the  intention  of  our  text  to  show  that 
Abraham  conquered  by  faith  rather  than 
by  superiority  of  arms. — pM  in  Hiphil  is 
to  lead  forth,  originally  to  pour  out,  then 
used  of  unsheathing  a  sword  (Exod.  xy. 

9 ;  8aad.  J  a)  •  '^^  latter  signification 
metaphoricaUy  taken,  is  here  peculiarly 
forcible,  considering  that  the  slaves  are 
led  fbrdi  as  soldiers. — The  enemies  were 
pursued  to  Dan,  The  original  name  of 
that  town  which  formed  the  extreme 
northern  border  of  Palestine,  as  Beer- 
sheba  was  its  most  southern  city  (Deut. 
xxxiy.  1),  was  Laish,  and  it  received  the 
name  of  Dan  only  in  the  time  of  the 
Judges,  when  men  of  the  tribe  of  Dan 
subdued  and  occupied  it  (Judges  xviii. 
28,  29).  Unless,  therefore,  we  suppose  a 
most  glaring  anachronism,  we  are  obliged 
to  understand  here  that  other  northern 
town  Dan,  which  was  more  clearly  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  Dan-Jaan  (2  Sam. 
xxiv.  6),  and  which,  lying  between  Gilead 
and  Sidon,  is  perfectly  appropriate  to  our 
passage.  It  has  been  justly  observed  that 
it  is  a  peculiar  characteristic  of  our  chap- 
ter to  explain  ancient  names ;  thus  we 
have  the  valley  of  Siddim,  which  is  the 
Salt  Sea  (ver.  3);  En-mishpat,  which  is 
Kadeeh  (ver.  7);  the  valley  of  Shaveh, 
which  is  the  valley  of  the  Ung  (ver.  17). 
If,  therefore,  the  northern  boundary  town 


were  here  intended,  the  text  would  pro- 
bably have  been  *<Laish,  which  is  Dan;" 
and  although  Hazeaon-tamar  (ver.  7)  » 
mentioned  without  Engedi,  that  latter 
was  the  younger  name  which  it  waa,  then- 
fore,  considered  unneceasary  to  add.— 
<*0n  the  left  hand  of  Damascus*'  is  in  the 
north  of  this  town;  see  p.  25. 

IV— S4.  The  Sodomites  and  tlie  other 
inhabitants  of  the  district  of  the  Jordan 
are  the  types  of  all  the  Canaanitee ;  the 
fate  of  tbe  former  was  to  teach  Abraham 
the  destiny  of  the  latter.  The  destruc- 
tion of  the  Sodomites  was  unavoidable 
on  account  of  their  sins;  the  mighty 
kings  of  eastern  Asia  apiffoaohed  with 
their  armies  to  enslave  them ;  they  eaaily 
succeeded;  but  Abraham  restored  them 
to  independence.  Thus  they  owed  their 
existence  to  the  Hebrew  patriarch,  al- 
though he  had  an  interest  in  the  weakness 
of  the  tribes  which  occupied  a  part  of  the 
promised  land.  But  when  they  continiied 
their  crimes,  the  God  of  the  Hebrew 
patriarch  took  upon  Himself  tbe  dispensa- 
tion of  the  punishment.  But  even  then 
Abraham  interceded  for  their  piuacma- 
tion ;  he  impbred  clemency  with  an  ardour 
bordering  on  importunity  (xviii.  23— M); 
but  their  impiety  had  surpassed  even  llw 
limits  of  mercy;  and  the  influence  of  Lot, 
a  branch  of  Abraham's  &mily,  had  eixer- 
cised  no  effect  whatever  upon  their  morality . 
God  destroyed  the  Sodomites  and  their 
land;  Abraham,  who  disdained  the  idea 
of  being  enriched  by  the  people  of  Sodom, 
gained  no  territorial  or  material  advan* 
tage  by  their  annihilation ;  not  only  tKc-ir 
domiciles  but  their  treasures  were  swept 
away.  Abraham's  victory  over  the  power- 
ful kings  foreshadowed  the  triumphs  (rf 
his  descendants  over  the  Canaanites ;  azid 
the  extirpation  of  the  Sodomites  w&s  an 
earnest  of  the  promise  that  the  Canaaziitfs 
also  would  feel  the  rod  of  destructiGBa. 
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of  Sodom  weDt  out  to  meet  him  after  his  return  from 
defeating  Chedorlaomer,  and  the  kings  who  toere  with  him, 
at  the  valley  of  Sbaveh,  that  is  the  valley  of  the  king. 
18.  And  Melchizedek,  king  of  Salem,  brought  out  bread 
and  wine :  and  he  tvas  a  priest  of  the  most  high  God. 


when  their  iniquity  would  hare  reached 
the  full  measure. 

When  Abraham  returned  from  the 
north,  laden  with  the  booty  of  four  kings, 
the  prince  of  Sodom  met  him  in  the 
▼alley  of  ISbayeh ;  and  to  show  the  high 
importance  of  this  yictory,  it  was  accom- 
panied by  a  solemnity  which  produces  a 
greater  impression  by  the  mysterious  cha- 
racter both  of  the  chief  officiating  indiyi- 
dual,  and  of  the  act  itself.  Everything  is 
here  significant,  everything  typical ;  and  it 
is  obvious  tbat  the  dim  background  .is  de- 
signed to  veil  a  grand  religious  and  political 
future.  The  king  of  Salem,  Melchizedek, 
also  proceeded  to  meet  Abraham ;  and  he 
was  **a  priest  to  the  most  high  God." 
How  did  the  heathen  king  arrive  at  the 
knowledge,  and  how  did  he  persevere  in 
the  worship  of  the  most  high  OodF 
Abraham  had  not  long  since  been  ap- 
pointed as  the  man  through  whose  seed 
all  the  nations  diould  be  blessed,  and 
through  whom  alone  the  doctrines  of  the 
pure  ^th  should  be  spread  and  acknow- 
ledged. We  appear,  then,  suddenly  to 
find  another  stem  besides  that  of  Abraham, 
destined  to  gather  the  nations  under  the 
shadow  of  its  branches.  But  we  may  sup- 
pose that  Abrabam's  exemplary  conduct, 
the  almost  ideal  purity  of  his  life,  and  the 
magnanimity  of  bis  princqJes,  secured  to 
him,  though  a  stranger,  the  sympathy  of 
many  Canaanites ;  and  as  he  obtained  the 
friendship  and  alliance  of  Mamre  and  his 
brothers,  so  his  example  and  influence 
gained  the  mind  of  the  righteous  Mel- 
chiEedek  to  the  true  belief.  However, 
though  Melchizedek  acknowledged  the 
same  God  as  Abraham,  and  called  Him 
also  the  *'  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth*' ; 
he  did  not  comprehend  Him  in  His  pro- 
foundest  attributes;  he  knew  Him  only  as 
the  Almighty,  as  the  Creator  and  Ruler  of 
the  Universe;  whilst  Abraham  worshipped 


Him  as  /ekofmhf  which  sublime  name  he 
added  before  the  designation  employed 
by  Melchizedek  (compare  ver.  19  and  22). 
Thus  the  religious  enlightenment  of  the 
king  of  Salem  was  but  a  ray  of  the  sun  of 
Abraham's  faith;  and,  scarcely  sufficient 
as  it  was  in  itself  entirely  to  dispel  the 
darkness,  it  could  not  be  intended  to  spread 
a  light  to  distant  regions. — This  is  another 
instaoce  of  the  extreme  carefalness  of  the 
Scriptures  in  the  application  of  the  names 
of  the  I>eity;  the  serpent  was  not  allowed 
to  profane  the  holy  name  (iii.  1 — 6); 
Japheth,  though  blessed,  stood  not  imder 
the  direct  protection  of  Jehovah  (ix.  27) ; 
and  Melchizedek,  though  a  believer  in 
God,  had  not  entirely  understood  the  God 
of  the  Hebrews. 

He  united  in  his  person  the  dignities 
of  king  and  priest;  a  combination  of 
offices,  which,  though  u»ua1  in  primaeval 
communities,  was  later  divided  into  two 
co-ordinate,  and  often  subordinate  func- 
tions ;  and  yet  was  it  the  ideal  of  a  theo- 
cracy, that  the  worldly  and  spiritual 
power  should  be  united  in  the  same 
person;  therefore  it  was  promised,  both 
in  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  that  the 
great  kin]g,  in  whom  all  the  glorious  hopes 
weiB  to  be  realised,  should  be  a  priest 
after  the  order  of  Melchizedek  (Ps.  ex.  4 ; 
Heb.  V.  6;  vi.  20;  vii );  and  hence  a  dig- 
nitary who  united  these  venerable  capa- 
cities, came  forth  to  bleM  Abraham  at 
the  momentous  period,  wh^i  he  had  just 
saved  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  had  thus, 
in  a  strictly  political  and  worldly  sense 
also,  laid  the  foundation  for  his  claims  to 
the  possession  of  that  land.— He  brought 
out  to  Abraham  bread  and  wine,  not  to 
lefredi  him  or  his  men ;  for  Abraham  had 
among  the  booty  of  the  enemies  seized 
their  large  stores  of  provisions  also  (vers. 
11,  24),  but  to  perform  a  symbolical  cere- 
mony, in  whirh  bread  and  wine  had  a 
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19.  And  he  blessed  him,  and  said,  Blessed  be  Abrain  of 
the  most  high  God,  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth :  20.  And 
blessed  be  the  most  high  God,  who  hath  delivered  thy 
enemies  into  thy  hand.  And  he  gave  him  tithes  of  alL 
21.  And  the  king  of  Sodom  said  to  Abram,  Give  me  the 


typical  meaning.  For  bread  represents 
the  ordinary  daily  food,  the  necessities  of 
physical  subsistence;  whilst  the  wine 
points  to  the  cheering  delights  of  life  and 
to  the  spiritual  cravings  of  religion,  in 
the  rites  of  which  it  formed  an  import- 
ant object.  If  Melchizedek,  therefore, 
blessed  Abraham  with  the  symbols  of 
bread  and  wine,  he  implored  for  him  and 
his  descendants  both  worldly  prosperity 
and  religious  purity;  and  since  bread  is  the 
produce  of  the  earth  after  its  curse,  and 
wine  was  among  the  first  gifts  of  bless- 
ing after  the  destruction  of  the  depraved 
human  race ;  both  combined,  point  to  the 
felicity  which  man,  in  spite  of  the  toils  of 
his  material  existence,  may  enjoy  through 
the  truths  of  religion.  And  while  the 
gold  and  silver  acquired  by  Abraham 
besides  the  herds  and  flocks  (xiiL  2), 
foreshadow  the  future  monarchy*  the 
bread  and  wine  of  Melohizedek  typify  the 
future  theocracy.  The  benediction  proves 
that  Abraham  owed  his  victory  to  that 
combination  of  external  prosperity  and 
religious  excellence  by  which  his  progeny 
was  to  conquer  and  to  shine.  Thus  alone 
the  bread  and  the  wine  stand  in  an  inter- 
nal connection  with  the  blessing,  for  the 
symhuUcal  illustration  of  which  those 
products  were  offered. 

Abraham,  who  had  been  blessed  by  God, 
and  who  had  been  emphatically  promised 
to  be  himself  the  blessing  of  all  genera- 
tions, gratefully  received  the  benediction 
of  the  priest  of  a  heathen  nation ;  he  did 
not  harbour  in  his  mind  reb'gious  pride, 
despising  those  who  were  less  fevoured 
than  himself  with  the  commimion  of  the 
Deity.  A  universal  brotherhood  had  been 
promised,  both  in  social  connections,  and 
religious  views;  and  Abraham,  the  Hebrew, 
was  the  first  to  exhibit  that  toleration 
which  is  ready  to  recognize  the  working 
of  Divine  mercy  in  every  pure  mind,  and 


which  is  the  first  step  towards  the  gradual 
gathering  of  all  nations  under  one  great 
banner  of  love.— As  a  consequence  of  his 
acknowledgement  of  Melchizedek's  legi- 
timate dignity,  he  offered  to  him,  as  the 
servant  of  God,  the  tenth  part  of  all  the 
wealth  which  was  in  his  hands;  he  thereby 
spontaneously  subordinated  himself  to  his 
spiritual  authority,  and  gave  to  his  de- 
scendants the  example  how  to  honour  and 
support  the  priests.  That  this  example, 
like  most  of  the  patriarch's  virtues,  is 
f aitiifully  reflected  in  the  Law,  is  not  le^t 
certain  than  the  fact,  that  in  the  practical 
life  of  the  later  Hebrews,  it  was  either 
partly  neglected,  or  greatly  outstepped 
(comp.  xxviii.  22;  Lev.  xxvii.  30—83; 
Num.  xxxi.  26—46;  2  Sam.  viii.  11,  12; 
Mai.  iii.  7—12;  Nehem.  xiii.  10). 

The  place  of  meeting  was  near  Salem 
(Q.r^).  ^  everything  is  significant  in 
this  remarkable  event,  it  is  impossible  to 
suppose  that  the  town  where  Abraham  re- 
ceived the  prophetic  blessing,  and  where 
he  was  to  appear  in  a  new  and  striking 
light,  should  be  without  its  anticipatory 
meaning.  It  is,  therefore,  extremely  im- 
probable that  Salem  is  the  obsciire  little 
town,  eight  miles  south  of  Scythopolis  or 
Bethshan,  which,  in  Jerome's  times,  was 
called  Salumias  (see  p.  241 ;  comp.  John, 
iii.  23;  Judith  iv.  4).  We  can  see  no  rea- 
son whatever  to  understand  Salem  as  any 
other  town  but  that  which  the  Old  Testa- 
ment elsewhere  mentions  with  the  same 
name,  namely  Jerusalem ;  it  is  called  Salem 
in  poetical  diction  (Fs.  Ixxvi.  3);  and  it  is 
an  incontroverted  fact,  that  po^ry  £re- 
queotly  adopts  archaisms  to  enhance 
artistio  effect.  It  is  true,  that  the  ancient 
name  of  Jerusalem  was  Jebus  (Judg.  xix. 
10,  etc.),  so  called  from  the  JebuBites, 
whose  chief  town  it  was;  but  we  may 
venture  the  supposition,  that  Melchized^ 
and  the  people  over  whom  he  governed. 
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persons,  and  take  the  property  to  thyself.  22.  Aiid 
Abrara  said  to  the  king  of  Sodom,  I  lift  up  my  hand  to 
the  Lord,  the  most  high  Grod,  the  Creator  of  heaven  and 
earth,  23.  That  I  will  not  take  from  a  thread  even  to  a 
shoe-latchet,  and  that  I  will  not  take  any  thing  that  is 


were  not  Jebusites ;  his  name  and  that  of 
the  town  are  of  purely  Shemitic  origin,  sig- 
nifying: '*thekingofjustice/'and*' peace'* 
(com^  Josh.  X.  1);  it  i!>,  therefore,  not  un- 
likely that  he  immigrated,  like  Abraham, 
hom  the  east,  but  not,  like  the  latter,  as  a 
peaceful  nomad,  but  as  a  conquering  hero; 
that  he  took  possession  of  Jebus,  and 
changed  its. name,  in  accordance  with  a 
very  iisual  custom,  as,  in  &ct,  such  double 
names  occur  repeatedly  in  our  chapter. 
This  supposition  would,  at  the  same  time, 
faotlitate  the  explanation  of  Melchizedek's 
purer  religious  views,  which  approach 
those  of  Abraham  himself.  The  reasons 
which  have  been  advanced  against  the 
identity  of  Salem  and  Jerusalem,  are  ex- 
tremely feeble;  the  latter  is  said  to  have  a 
position  too  much  southward ;  but  Abra- 
ham's route,  from  Damascus  back  to  He- 
bnm,  led  him  almost  necessarily  througli 
Jerusalem,  from  where  he  could  easily,  on 
the  -ordinary  roads,  dismiss  the  captives  of 
war  to  their  homes  in  the  Pentapolis;  it  is 
no&ing  but  a  capricious  assumption,  that 
Salem  must  be  situated  more  northward ; 
and  it  Ib  idle  to  reject  the  testimony  of 
the  Psalmist  in  favour  of  a  much  later 
conjecture.  Now  the  whole  solemn  be- 
nediction here  pronounced  upon  Abraham 
asfounflfl  a  higher  importance,  if  it  pro- 
ceeded from  the  king  and  high-priest  of 
that  town  which  was  destined  to  be  the 
residence  of  the  kings  of  Abraham's  seed, 
and  which  was  intended  to  be  the  centre 
of  the  worship  of  Abraham's  God.  Je- 
rusalem is  the  locality  of  another  great 
event,  also  related  in  the  Book  of  Genesis 
(xxii.  14).  The  temporal  and  spiritual 
blessing  was  thus  transferred  from  the 
present  ruler  of  the  capital  to  the  later 
descendants  of  the  patriarch;  and  the  pro- 
mises of  God  were  prophetically  repeated 
by  the  only  earthly  king  who  worshipped 
Him.    But  the  ilMlization  oi  these  assur- 


ances is  symbolized  by  the  name  "  Peace 
or  Completion"  (D'PK'),  and  it  was  effected 
in  the  "King  of  Peace,"  Solomon  (HD^^^ 
1  Chron.  xxii.  9),  who  built  the  Tempie, 
and  was  pre-eminently  distinguished  by 
power  and  wealth.  Thus  the  combined 
allusions  of  this  narrative  form  a  picture 
surprisingly  connecting  the  present  with 
the  future,  and  fully  removing  the  ap- 
parent disharmony  to  which  we  have  ad- 
verted at  the  beginning  of  the  chapter. 

When  the  king  of  Sodom,  in  grateful 
acknowledgment  of  Abraham's  services^ 
offered  to  him  all  the  treasures  which  he 
had  taken  in  the  expedition,  the  patriarch 
declined  them  with  a  vehemence  and  so- 
lemnity which  appear  almost  like  indig- 
nation and  aversion.  This  must  have  a 
moral  cause.  The  desire  of  proving  Abra- 
ham's disinterestedness  is  alone  not  suiS- 
dent  to  account  for  it ;  for  thus  understood, 
the  emphatic  refusal  would  almost  have 
the  character  of  boasting  and  self-conscioua 
appreciation  of  his  own  virtue,  and  would 
deprive  it  of  its  peculiar  charm  and  great- 
ness. But  although  Abraham  did  not 
generally  refuse  presents  from  heathen 
monarchs  (xii  16;  xx.  14],  he  detested  the 
thought  of  accepting  the  property  of  the 
impious  men  of  Sodom ;  the  idea,  which 
pervades  all  the  later  Biblical  literature, 
that  the  wealth  of  the  ungodly  is  cursed, 
that  it  is  "sacred,"  or  sacrosanttua  (0^0)^ 
as  the  property  of  Jericho,  and  all  other 
idolatrous  towns  of  Canaan  (Josh.  vii.  1 ; 
Deut.  XX.  20),  and  that  it  is  devoted  to 
awful  destruction:  this  idea  is  here  ex- 
pressed in  Abraham's  horror  of  profiting 
by  the  riches  which  were  so  soon  doomed 
to  disappear  together  with  their  nefarious 
proprietors ;  his  energetic  oath  sworn  by  the 
holiest  name  of  God  shows,  that  he  con- 
sidered his  safety  and  his  faith  involved  in 
the  proposal ;  and  if  this  very  offer  pro\  ed 
the  king  of  Sodom  not  destitute  of  proper 
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thine;  and  thou  shalt  not  say,  I  have  made  Abram  rich: 
24.  Not  I;  only  that  which  the  young  men  have  eaten, 
and  the  portion  of  the  men  who  went  with  me,  Aner, 
Eshcoly  and  Mamre,  let  them  take  their  portion.  ^ 


sentiments,  it  accounts  for  Abraham's 
hope,  that  at  least  ten  righteous  men  would 
be  found  in  Sodom  (xviii.  32).  But  the 
refusal  of  a  reward  neither  excluded  a 
restitution  of  the  outlay  incurred  for  the 
maintenance  of  his  men  during  the  expe- 
dition, nor  a  protection  of  the  rights  of 
his  allies,  to  whose  option  it  was  left 
whether  they  wished  to  exercise  the  same 
magnanimous  imselfishness,  and  equally 
to  abstain  from  the  wealth  of  the  wicked. 
Philological  Rbmarxs.— -The  valley 
of  the  King,  or  the  valley  of  Shaveh,  in 
which  Absalom  erected  a  monument  for 
himself  (2  Sam.  xviiL  18),  is  situated  in 
the  north  of  Jerusalem  (see  avpra). — 
D/C^  is,  both  by  Targum  Onkeloe,  and  by 
Josephus  (Antiq.,  I.  x.  2),  rendered  by 
Jerusalem,  and,  in  Arabic,  it  is  likewise 

Some 


called 


jXJL*     Some  writers  plaoe 

Salem  in  the  east  of  the  Jordan;  but  this 
would  not  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
valley  of  Shaveh;  and  would,  like  the  Sa- 
lem proposed  by  Jerome,  be  without  a  clear 
relation  to  our  narrative. — In  Virgil  (Ma, 
iii.  80),  the  king  Anius  is  described:  Mex 
Anius^exidem.hominunkPhabigueaaeerdot, 


— '31  D^Dt^  nub  ''Creator  of  heaven  and 
earth";  Sept.,  hg Ixrwt  rbk  ohpayitv crA.; 
Vulg.  (in  ver.  19),  qui  ctdovit  WBlwm  4t 
terram;  comp.  Deut  xxxiL  6;  Prov.  viiL 
22;  the  sense  of  **Fo89esMr  of  heavea  and 
earth,"  though  appropriate  in  the  mouth 
of  Melchisedek,  would  be  feeble  in  th^ 
emphatical  oath  of  Abraham  (comp.  xxiv. 
8) — {jp  is  a  poetical  word,  synonymous 
with  jnj ;  Bee  Hoe.  xi.  8 ;  Prov.  iv.  9.— 
**  From  a  thread  to  a  shoe-latchet,"  iB  a 
proverbial  phrase,  to  express  a  trifling  or 
worthless  thing.  About  the  shoes  and 
sandals  of  the  Hebrews,  see  note  on  Exod. 
iii.  5 — 01  l^no  OK  is  an  abbreviated 
form  of  an  oath,  which  is  generally  intro- 
duced with  the  words :  "  Thus  may  the 
Lord  do  to  me  if,"  etc. ;  that  is,  '*  May 
the  Lord  punish  or  destroy  me  if,"  etc 
(see  Commentary  on  Exodus,  p.  354). 
To  the  first  DK  (in  ver.  23),  the  verb  HpK 
must,  therefore,  be  supplied  from  the  second 
part — n^J^a  (ver.  24)  is,  "except  or  with- 
out me";  and  the  sense  is,  **f6r  myself,  I 
resign  every  share ;  let  only  the  men  and 
my  allies  take  their  portions."  Thus  said 
Joseph  (xH.  16) :  "Not  I  Cny^3),  M 
God  will  answer  the  peac«  of  Pharaoh." 


CHAPTER  XV. 

SpMMART. — ^When  God  appeared  to  Abraham  in  a  vision,  and  promised  him  abundant 
rewards,  the  patriarch  despondingly  replied,  that  he  wtis  childless,  and  that  he 
acquired  property  to  leave  it  to  a  stranger  and  a  servant.  God  promised  him 
innumerable  descendants ;  and  added  the  assurance,  that  they  would  possess  the 
land  of  Canaan.  Abraham  believed  the  former  promise,  but  asked  for  a  sign  of 
the  realisation  of  the  latter.  God  granted  it  in  the  most  imposing  forms  «f  a  oove- 
nant,  renewing  and  enlarging  His  pledgee,  and  predicting  the  fate  of  his  progeny 
tall  their  occupation  of  the  promised  land. 

1.  After  these  things,  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  to     I 
)ram  in  a  vision,  saying,  Fear  not,  Abram :  I  am  thy 


Abram 

1 — V.  Abraham  had  returned  from  bis 
successful  expedition;  he  had  almost 
gained  a  valid  claim  upon  the  land  of 


Canaan,  which  had  now  no  longer  to  fear 
an  invasion  from  the  eastern  tyrants;  but 
when  he  compared  the  l>ivine  promises 
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fihield ;  thy  reward  loiU  be  very  great.  2.  And  Abram 
said,  Lord  God,  what  wilt  Thou  give  me,  since  I  go  child- 
less, and  the  proprietor  of  my  house,  that  vnU  be  Dammesek 
Eliezer?    3.  And  Abram  said,  Behold,  to  me  Thou  hast 


with  the  cheerless  solitude  of  his  house, 
not  re-eohoing  with  the  mirthful  happi- 
ness of  children,  and  filled  with  strangers 
only  and  with  servants,  he  might  begin  to 
view  his  hopes  as  illusions,  and  the  bless- 
ings promised  through  his  seed  as  phan- 
toms; and,  sinoe  his  advancing  age  de- 
prived him  more  and  more  of  the  hope  of 
progeny,  he  might  not  unreasonably  fear, 
that  even  his  worldly  wealth  would  pass 
into  the  hands  of  his  slaves.  Whilst  he 
was  engaged  in  such  desponding  reflec- 
tions, God  appeared  to  him  in  a  vision, 
and  silenced  his  apprehensions.  He  re- 
minded him,  that  it  was  through  His  mi- 
raculous aid  that  he  had  vanquished  with 
a  few  shepherds  the  warlike  hosts  of 
four  mighty  kings;  that  He  was  his  shield 
/|  jO),  and  had  celivered  up  (tiP)  the  ene- 
mies into  his  hands  (xiv.  20);  and  that  the 
same  omnipotence  could  reward  his  virtue 
with  the  fiilfihnent  of  the  great  pledgee  he 
had  received.  Abraham,  encouraged  by 
this  renewed  and  spontaneous  expression 
of  Divine  mercy,  did  not  withhold  the 
cause  of  his  grief  and  the  afflicting  sor- 
IDW  of  his  heart;  he  replied,  that  he  passed 
a  joyless  Hfe;  the  beaming  smiles  of  a  son 
did  not  illumine  the  gloom  and  monotony 
of  his  days ;  he  toiled  for  strangers ;  and 
strangers  would  succeed  him.  As,  there- 
fore, the  depression  of  Abraham's  mind 
seemed  to  grow  so  intense,  that  it  threaten- 
ed to  destroy  his  happiness  and  the  calm 
enjoyment  of  his  possessions,  it  was  neces- 
sary not  only  to  repeat  the  assurances,  but 
to  express  them  in  a  manner  which,  by  its 
grandeur  and  sublimity,  might  at  once 
efface  every  doubtj  and  wing  the  soul  for 
a  loftier  flight.  When  Ood  had  appeared 
to  him  after  the  separaticm  from  Lot,  He 
promised  to  him  **8eed  like  the  dust  of  the 
earth  "  (xiii.  16).  But  now.  He  led  him 
out  under  the  starry  vault  of  heaven;  He 
pointed  to  those  bright  luminaries  which 
attract  the  mind  like  a  beautiful  mystery; 


whose  radiance  proclaims  the  infinite 
power  of  God,  and  whose  unfading,  never- 
varying  purity  cames  the  thought  into 
eternity;  and  He  promised  to  Abraham  a 
progeny  as  nmnerous  as  these  whinrng  orbs. 
At  once  were  all  his  apprehensions  scatter- 
ed; despondency  yielded  to  a  soaring 
hope,  as  endless  as  it  was  strong ;  he  for- 
got all  earthly  limits,  and  was  entirely 
filled  with  celestial  infinitude ;  nothing  ap- 
peared impossible  to  that  boundless  omni- 
potence which  had  created  those  wonder- 
ful lights;  his  heart  prostrated  itself  before 
that  incomprehensible  wisdom  —  and  hb 
BELiEVRD  IN  GoD.  FoT  the  first  time  is  that 
sacred  emotion  recorded  which  forms  the 
centre  of  religion ;  which  confides  in  things 
promised  but  unseen;  which  conquers 
every  doubt  by  reliance  and  resignation; 
which  discovers,  through  the  mists  of  the 
present,  the  sunshine  of  the  future ;  and 
which  recognises  in  the  discordant  strife 
of  the  world  the  traces  of  the  eternal  mind 
that  leads  it  to  an  unceasing  harmony. 
Abraham  forgot  the  impossibility  which 
naittre  seemed  to  interpose  between  his 
hopes  and  their  fulfilment ;  he  rose  from 
the  real  into  the  ideal;  and  this  abandon- 
ment of  calculating  prudence  in  favour  of 
ooofiding  faith,  was  **  counted  to  him  as 
ri^teousness,''  as  a  merit  and  a  claim ; 
he  thereby  became  more  perfect,  and  more 
deserving  of  the  Divine  bounty ;  and  le&t 
his  belief  should  stray  to  another  imagined 
deity,  God  repeated  now,  that  it  was  on 
His  command  that  he  had  left  the  land  of 
the  Chaldeee;  and  that  it  would  be  by  His 
assistance,  that  he  would  possess  the  land 
of  Canaan. 

Philological  Bbm  arks.  —  HpD 
^iiion,  is  a  poetical  word  for  HMlD:  and 
therefoie,  used  instead  of  n?vn  JIKID,  in 
xlvi.  2,  or  as  in  Job  xxxiiL  15,  instead  of 
n^v  IVtn,  from  which  passage  it  is  also 
obvious,  that  nOll/l  (ver.  12)  is  simply 
tUep,  without  the  qualification  of  stt^Kur 
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given  no  seed :  .and,  behold,  a  servant  born  in  my  house 
is  my  heir.  4.  And,  behold,  the  word  of  the  Lord  came 
to  him,  saying,  That  man  shall  not  be  thy  heir;  but  he 
that  will  come  forth  of  thy  own  strength  shall  be  thy  heir. 
5.  And  He  brought  him  forth  outside,  and  said,  Look  now 
toward  heaven,  and  number  the  stars,  if  thou  be  able  to 


(see  p.  116).  But  this  vision  of  Abraham 
was  no  dream  (as  in  xx.  3;  zzviii.  12 — 16 ; 
zxxL  24;  Num.  xxii.  8, 9);  for  he  went  out  of 
his  tent,  on  the  oommand  of  God,  to  regard 
the  stars  of  heaven. — The  patriarch  re- 
plied to  the  pnmiise  of  Ood  (ver.  1)  with 
a  twofold  answer  (vers.  2,  3),  each  begin- 
ning with  the  same  words:  ''And  Abra- 
ham said'' ;  bat  this  repetition  is  not  ana- 
logous with  the  thrice  re-iterated  phrase : 
"  And  the  angel  of  the  Lord  said  to  her  " 
(in  xvL  9— li),  which  introduces  each 
time  a  different  idea,  while  in  our  passage 
both  verses  express  the  same  thought  and 
illustrate  each  oth«'r ;  an  explanation  the 
more  welcome,  as  the  second  verse  would 
alone  offer  to  us  almost  insuperable  difficul- 
ties. But  considering  the  obvious  relation 
of  the  two  verses,  it  is  evident :  1 .  that  H^ip 
is  parallel  with,  "  behold,  thou  hast  given 
to  me  no  seed**;  and  its  sense  is,  there- 
fore, clearly,  ehUdUts  or  barren  (Sept. 
&Tit:voQ',  Aq.,  ayovoc);  and  with  the  aid 
of  the  etymology  from  Tiy,  equivalent  to 
%r^,  to  be  bare  or  naked  (comp.  Isa.  xxxii. 
11),  the  meaning  is  more  distinctly  quali- 
fied by  the  notions  of  solitude,  desolation, 
and  dreariness.  Therefore,  the  same  root 
is  used  in  connection  with  the  desert  (for 
instance,  nmyn  nyiys,  Jer.  xvii.  6),  and 
a  man  abandoned  by  all  friendly  sympathy 
(comp.  Jer.  xlviii.  6),  while  Ijmy  are  de- 
serted, che^less  ruins  (Isai.  xvii.  2).  We 
see,  therefore,  in  ^iny  the  image  either  of 
a  bare  tree,  stripped  of  its  branches  and 
\\B  foliage ;  or  of  a  monotonous  wilderness 
mnrelieved  by  the  busy  life  of  Tillages  and 
touns  (comp.  Lev.  xx.  20,  21;  Jer.  xxii. 
80.  — 2.  ^n^3  pK'p'ia  corresponds  with 
^r/K  C'lji^  in  ver.  3 ;  it  signifies,  therefore, 
lie  *•  beir  of  my  house** ;  and,  guided  by 
thi^  general  meaning,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
fix  the  sense  more  accurately.    For  the 


letters  3  and  pare  fiiequentiy  interchsng^; 
thus  we  have  VyO  and  pnip  elUdi;  "pi 
and  pp^  to  be  tender  (see  Ge$en.,  Thee., 
p.  647) ;  and  thus,  pt*0  is  identical  vith 
^^f  which,  according  to  Job  xxriii.  18, 
signifies  poteestum  (from  *]&^  to  take  or 
seiee ;  Judg.  v.  14 ;  Ps.  xxviii  3 ;  eomii. 
p^PP  in  Zephan.  ii.  9);  "Ifi^tD^S  is,  thoe- 
fore,  the  "  son  of  poespssion,"  which  ii, 
according  to  a  frequent  Hebraism,  jw- 
eeetor,  proprietor  (comp.  TITJ3  a  vaUoMt 
man ;  7^^3  p,  etc.).  The  rarer  fcra 
p^O  is  evidently  chosen  in  order  to  effect 
a  paronomasy  with  the  following  pP?l, 
a  case  not  unfreqnent  in  Hebrew,  vldeh 
shows  a  pecub'ar  predileetioo  for  allitvA- 
tions  and  plays  upon  words  (see  p.  62; 
oomp.  Isai.  xv.  4;  xvii.  1,  etc.;  and  Geim-t 
Lehrg.,  p.  374).  The  signific&tiao  of 
procurator,  which  Kimchi  and  serenl  sn- 
cieot  versions  assign  to  pC^  (from  [^ 
to  run,  or  to  be  buey),  would  leave  the  wn- 
tenoe  not  only  weak,  but  incomplete;  vhile 
the  comparison  of  pC^  with  the  Anbie 
\Jm^  to  eomb  earefuRy,  so  that  it  would 

mean  a  diligent  and  careful  sTrast,  ii 
uncertain,  since  the  Arabie  word  is  only 
applied  to  external  propriety  and  neatnco. 
Other  ancient  translations  are  evidently 
mere  conjectures :  the  Sept.  takes  plPt> 
for  a  proper  noun ;  Aquil.  identifies  it  with 
n|5K^  {v\bQ  Tw  woriZo9TO£  oUuof  itm); 
and  Theodot.  and  others  render  it  quits 
generally,  after  xxiv.  2  (o  vkb^  tm  hti  rfc 
ohla^  liov).  —  3.  nTy>^K  pam^  «W  is 
parallel  with  *n^3*ja,  which,  as  we  hsT© 
observed  on  p.  357,  is  synonymoiu  with 
^nU  1^^^  (xiv.  14),  the  sUve  bora  in  the 
master's  house,  the  9ema  m  ^Ssoytv^Q; 
and  he  is,  perhaps,  the  same  whom  Abra- 
ham later  sent  to  Mesopotamia  on  an  im- 
portant and  confidential  errand,  and  wh4 
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number  them:  and  He  said  to  him,  So  shall  thy  seed  be. 
6.  And  he  believed  in  the  Lord ;  and  He  acxjounted  it  to 
him  for  righteousness.  7.  And  He  said  to  him,  I  am 
the  Lord  who  brought  thee  out  of  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  to 
give  thee  this  land  to  inherit  it. — 8.  And  he  said,  Lord 
God,  whereby  shall  I  know  that  I  shall  inherit  it?  9.  And 


ii  ealled  *'the  eldest  Mrvant  of  his  house 
vlx)  roled  over  all  that  he  possessed  *' 
(xxiT.2).  Now,  the  words  "IJ^^g  pb©1 
cannot  mean  ''£iiezer  of  Damascus,*' 
which  iroald  require  'pb'tpl  or  \i^^y^  K>^K; 
tlie  onlj  instance  which  has  been  adduced 
as  aa  aoal*^  is  not  decisive,  since  {y^S, 
in  Hos.  zii.  8,  signifies  not  Canaanite,  but 
merchant,  as  n^3P3  (her  merchants)  in 
Ittl  xjdii.  8  (comp.  Ez**!:.  xvii.  4).  They 
nay,  bdeed,  denote  "  Damascus  the  town 
«f  Elieser,*'  from  which  his  family  de- 
aceoded,  not  his  own  birth-plaoe,  since  he 
vas  a  n^2*|3  or  bom  in  Abraham's  house : 
Imt  it  would  be  without  meaning  to  render: 
"the  proprietor  of  my  house  will  be  Da- 
aaaeasthetownof  Eliezer";  and  it  would, 
Wides,  destroy  the  paraUelism  with  13 
^U  in  Ter.  3.  It,  therefore,  remains  only 
to  explain  liy^^X  pK'DT  «i  one  proper 
■oun,  **  Dammascus  Eliezer,'*  as,  indeed, 
tf.eSeptaagintrender8(Aa/ia9ffd(;*E\«i(ep). 
8uch  compound  names  are  by  no  means 
Wsoal  in  foreigners ;  for  instance,  Hadad- 
ezer  (2  Sam.  viii.  3);  C uahan- Riihathai  m 
(/udg.  iii  11),  etc.  Thiis  those  words  are 
eip'aioed  according  to  .the  strict  rules  of 
H^trew  grammar  and  usage.  We  reject, 
therefore,  unhesitatingly  the  arbitrary  con- 
jcctue  of  Hitzig,  adopted  by  Tuch  and 
others,  that  the  words  pi^^l  KIH  are  <*a 
later  gloss,"  by  which  some  scribe  or  copy- 
i*  is  supposed  to  have  interpreted  the 
difienlt  word  pClD;  it  is  impossible  to  see 
how  ''Damascus*'  is.  an  explanation  of 
j  "property";  this  hypothesis,  further, 
I  fflOf«8  in  a  drcle,  since  Pfi^  ia  probably 
uaed  instead  of  '^V)^  only  on  account  of 
the  sinilarity  with  pClSn ;  and  it  rests, 
ibore  all,  on  the  assumption  of  a  fiUsifi* 
tation  ol  the  text,  which  is  convenient, 
^ieed,  but  which  is  the  more  questionable 
m  this  inslinee,  as  not  one  ancient  trans- 


lation omits  those  words,  and  as  the  al- 
leged gloss  has  in  no  way  helped  to  faci- 
litate the  sense  (oomp.  Isai.  ix.  14, 16). — 
Abraham  was  estranged  frdm  his  family 
in  Chaldea  by  distance  and  difference  of 
reUgious  convictions,  and  from  Lot  by  the 
intercourse  with  a  wicked  people  to  which 
the  latter  hod  again  returned,  although  he 
had  just  experienced  the  dangers  of  such 
blameable  connection.  Therefore, 'he  did 
not  think  of  appointing  his  relatives  as  his 
heire ;  but  he  intended  to  leave  his  pro- 
perty to  his  faithful  servant  who  had  gained 
his  confidence  and  affection.  The  precept 
of  Moses  (Num.  xxTii.  8—11),  that  the 
nearest  relative  is  to  succeed  the  man  who 
dies  without  leaving  sons,  applies  to  the 
landed  property  of  the  family  (n|n(() 
rather  than  to  the  personal. possessions; 
it  is  a  part  of  the  great  agrarian  scheme 
of  the  Mosaic  law  which  intended  to  se- 
cure to  every  family  a  proportionate  pro- 
perty, and  to  prevent  the  accumulation 
of  territories  or  laiifundia  in  the  hands  of 
individuals.  But  as  Abraham  had  no 
landed  property  whatever,  and  as,  in  fact, 
none  of  the  later  conditions  and  conside- 
rations existed,  the  contemplated  nomina- 
tion of  Eliezer  as  his  heir  cannot  be  sur- 
prising.—D^ytDD  KV*  **  to  issue  from  the 
bowels"  (2  Sam.  vii.  12)  is  synonymous 
witii  D*V>nD  KV^  (Gen.  xxxv.  11),  and 
IT  KV^  (Gen.  xlvi.  26).— HpilT  (^•lcalo- 
oitvri)  is  not  onlj/utticej  but  merit  (Deut. 
vi.  26 ;  Ps.  cvL  31),  riffht^  and  claim  (2 
Sam.  xix.  29 ;  2  Sum.  xix.  28 ;  compare 
Eom.  iv.  9—26). 

9 — SI.  But  Abraham's  faith  was  too 
young  to  be  unlimited.  He  believed  in 
the  innumerable  seed ;  but  the  address  of 
God  alluded  to  a  new  hope,  the  posses- 
sion of  the  land  into  which  he  had  immi- 
grated as  an  unknown  stranger.  Hero  his 
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He  said  to  him,  Take  for  me  a  heifor  three  years  old, 
«nd  a  she-goat  three  years  old,  and  a  ram  three  years  old, 
and  a  tartle-dove,  and  a  young  pigeon.  10.  And  he  took 
for  Him  all  these,  and  divided  them  in  the  midst,  and  laid 


confidenoe  became  doubtful ;  and  althougb 
be  could  not  but  be  conscious  tbat  a  large 
population  would  be  able  to  subdue 
Canaan's  tribes,  since  be  bad  just,  witb  a 
few  men,  defeated  powerful  conqueron, 
be  demanded  a  npn  by  wbicb  be  migbt 
be  tbe  more  certain  of  tbe  attainment  of 
tbe  distant  aim.  God  beard  this  request 
without  the  remotest  reproach.  He  was 
mindful  of  the  weakness  of  the  human 
heart;  for  the  covenant  of  mercy  con- 
cluded with  Noah  for  eternity  was  based 
on  the  recog^tion  of  that  frailty. — In 
order  to  make  the  sign  more  solemn  and 
more  impressive,  it  was  given  in  the  form 
of  a  grand  covenant  (ver.  18).  The  whole 
of  this  ceremony  must  appear  enigmatical, 
unless  it  is  understood  as  a  symbolical 
indication  of  those  future  events,  concern- 
ing which  Abraham  had  desired  a  pledge 
of  certainty.  Here  no  less  than  in  the  bless- 
ing of  Melohizedek,  is  every  trait  signifi- 
eant,  and  the  more  so  the  holier  He  is  from 
whom  the  blessing  here  proceeds;  and 
though  we  deprecate  mysticism  and 
fraced  distortions  of  Hbe  text,  it  would  be 
superficiality  to  regard  the  extraordinary 
rites  here  detailed  as  unmeaning  acts. — 
Abraham  was  ordered  to  take  a  heifer,  a 
goat,  a  ram,  a  turtledove,  and  a  young 
pigeon  (ver.  9).  The  sacrifice  about  to  be 
perfonned,  comprised,  therefore,  aU  tbe 
pure  animals  ordinarily  offered  according 
to  the  Mosaic  Law;  though  not  so  uni- 
versal as  that  of  Noah,  it  was  likewise  a 
general  sacrifice;  it  was  typical  of  the 
offerings  later  presented  in  the  land  now 
solemnly  guaranteed.  The  sacrifice  of 
Noah  was  performed  for  all  mankind; 
tbat  of  Abraham  only  for  one  nation;  tbe 
former  was  one  of  profound  gratitude, 
the  latter  was  rather  the  result  of  hesi- 
tating doubt;  the  former  was  a  voluntary 
act,  the  latter  was  prescribed  and  arranged 
by  Ood — distinctions  enough  to  explain 
why  in  the  one  all  the  pure  ftttiwiaU  -^^re 


included;  in  the  latter  those  <mly  wbiih 
were  used  in  the  religious  service  of  tie 
Hebrews. — The  three  principal  animsli 
the  heifer,  the  goat,  and  the  ram,  wm 
ordered  to  be  three  years  old,  a  preempt 
given  nowhere  else,  and  therefore,  by  its 
emphatical  repetition,  in  our  pa^Mge 
certainly  significant.  But  heiB  we  mnst 
urge  that  the  number  three  in  tiie  Old 
Testament  nowhere  denotes  "  the  dirins 
nature  and  everything  which  stands  in 
any  immediate  connection  with  God  or 
has  any  reference  to  Him,"  as  a  sagaeions 
and  learned  critic  has  laboured  to  prove 
{Baehr,  Symbolik  L  141—166);  it  smbiis 
even  as  if  Mosaism  had  scrupuloiBly 
avoided  to  invest  it  with  muk  a  degree  of 
importance.  But  there  are  sufficient  traces 
to  show  that  according  to  Hebrew  eon- 
ceptions,  three  was  regarded  as  r^ireseot- 
ing  unity  and  completeness;  a  complele 
alliance  able  to  withstand  all  attMks 
consists  of  three  friends  (Eccl  iv.  12^; 
Elijah  bends  Ibree  times  over  the  widow's 
sun^  and  thus  only  regards  his  pious  cere- 
mony complete  (1  Kings  x^ii.  21);  tiie 
complete  invocation  of  the  angels  eoniists 
of  a  threefold  "holy"  (Isai.  vL  8);  and 
three  visits  made  annually  to  Jenosateniy 
and  three  prayers  offered  daily  to  God, 
complete  tbe  worship  of  the  pious  Isndzte 
(Exod.  xxiii.  14;  Ps.  Iv.  18;  Dan.  tL  11). 
The  animals  three  years  old  lopiosMit^ 
therefore,  their  sfecies  completely  and 
entirely;  they  are  neither  weak  by  bezn^ 
too  young  nor  too  old. '-The  turtledove 
and  the  pigeon  were  usually  only  taken 
aa  a  substitute  for  the  other  sacrifioea  in 
cases  of  need  (Lev.  v.  7;  xii.  8);  tiiey  wore, 
theref (n«,  both  together  here  regarded  as 
on^  part  of  the  sacrifice  only;  hence  tlaefj 
were  not,  like  the  other  ammab,  divided, 
but  each  of  them  was  eonsidered  as  oae 
half,  and  was  placed  opposite  the  other. 
This  remaikable  circumstance  ean  bacv^ 
a  meaning  under  one  suppoaitioB  oady^ 
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the  piece  of  each  against  its  other  half:  but  the  birds  he 
did  not  divide.  11.  And  the  birds  of  prey  came  down 
upon  the  carcases,  bat  Abram  scared  them  away.  12.  And 
when  the  sun  was  going  down,  sleep  fell  upon  Abram; 


namely,  tbat  tliongli  all  the  sacrificial 
animalB  were  to  be  used  in  thiB  ceremony, 
they  should  ideally  not  exceed  the  num- 
ber four,  a  number  the  signification  of 
vbich  is  indeed  admirably  adapted  to 
this  ceremonial  covenant.  For  it  denotes 
pirfettion^  but  rather -the  external  per- 
fection of  form  than  the  internal  one  of 
the  mind;  it  has  neither  the  religious 
holiness  of  seven  nor  the  Divine  totality 
of  ten  (see  pp.  156,  157) ;  therefore  the 
garments  of  the  priests  consisted  of  four, 
and  those  of  the  High-priest  of  twice  four 
parts  (see  on  Exod.  p.  525) ;  and  thus  the 
four  portions  of  animals  on  each  side 
pomt  to  the  perfect  possession  of  the  land 
cf  Canaan;  but  inasmuch  as  property 
constitutes  only  an  external  happiness,  it 
is  represented  by  the  number  four,  where- 
as we  shall  presently  notice  tbat  where  a 
reHgious  covenant  is  concluded,  and  spi- 
ritual prosperity  ifi  promised,  the  number 
seven  prevails. — The  ritual  of  the  cove- 
nant itself  is  that  which  was  frequently 
applied  among  most  of  the  ancient  na- 
tions, the  Greeks  and  Bomans,  the  Chal- 
deans and  the  Macedonians  (see  Mom,, 
IL.iii.  291 — 301;  Ztt^.L  24;  xl.6).  Thetacri- 
ficial  animal  was  divided  into  two  halves, 
between  which  the  contracting  parties 
passed,  thereby  intimating  that  they 
would  deserve  to  be  so  killed  if  they 
ventured  to  violate  the  agreement  (comp. 
Serod,  ii.  139;  viL  39).  But  as,  in  fact, 
the  act  here  described  was  not  strictly  a 
covenant,  but  a  sign  or  promise  on  the , 
part  of  Grod,  only  given  under  the  form 
of  a  covenant,  God  alone  passed  through 
the  dissected  parts  in  the  shape  of  clouds, 
nnoke,  and  fire  (ver.  17);  Abraham  was 
a  passive  spectator ;  and  the  very  begin- 
n  ng  of  the  ceremony  points  to  this  fea- 
ture ;  for  God  commanded  Alnraham : 
*•  Take  /or  me  (^b)  a  heifer,'*  etc.  Wher- 
ever a  real  covenant  was  intended,  it  was 
eustomary  among  the  Hebrews  also  that 


both  parties  should  go  between  the  divided 
animals  (Jer.  xxxiv.  18,  19),  and  on  one 
particularly  solenm  occasion,  when  a  per- 
petual alliance  between  God  and  Israel 
was  ratified,  the  blood  of  the  saoriflceft 
was  partly  sprinkled  on  the  altar,  which 
represents  God,  and  partly  upon  the  peo- 
ple (see  notes  on  £xod.  xxiv.  4—8).  But 
several  other  forms  of  making  agreements 
in  use  among  eastern  natums,  were  ex- 
cluded either  by  distinct  precepts  or  by 
the  spirit  of  the  Mosaic  law.  Among  the 
Modes  and  Lydians  the  contraoting  par- 
ties *'cut  their  arms  to  the  outer  skin  and 
licked  up  one  another's  blood"  {Herod. 
i.  74);  among  the  Armenians  they  joined 
their  right-hands,  and  tied  their  thumbs 
together,  compressing  them  into  a  knot ; 
they  then  made  the  blood  flow  from  their 
fingers  by  a  puncture  and  sucked  it  mu- 
tually {Taeitf  Ann.,  xii  47);  among  the 
Arabians  a  third  person  made  an  incision 
with  a  sharp  stone  in  the  palms  of  their 
hands,  near  the  bngeet  finger,  after  whidi 
he  smeared  seven  stones  placed  between 
them  with  the  blood  {Herod,  iii.  8);  and 
among  the  Scythians  they  mingled  wine 
with  their  blood,  dipped  a  scimetar,  some 
arrows,  a  hatchet,  and  a  javelin  in  the 
vessel,  and  then  drank  the  mixture,  of 
which  most  of  the  witnesses  present  par- 
took {Herod,  iv.  70;  Sail.,  Cat.  xxii.;  Xm- 
eimy  Toxar.  xzxvii ;  Thr.  iv.  1;  VaL  Jidat. 
ix.  1 1).  Such  rites  would  have  been  an  abo- 
mination in  the  eyes  of  the  Hebrews;  since 
they  were  not  only  fwbidden  to  make  inci- 
sions in  the  body,  beosuse  they  are  a  holy 
people  and  a  nation  of  priests  whose  per- 
sons must  be  kept  perfect  and  faultless; 
but  they  regarded  the  drinking  of  human 
blood  with  nameless  horror,  since  even 
abstineDoe  from  the  blood  of  animals  was 
among  their  fundamental  laws  (see  note 
on  ix.  1—4,  and  xvii.  10—14,  p.  889). 

After  Abraham  had  prepared  the  saori- 
flee,   dividing  the   animals   except  th# 
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and,  behold,  a  terror  of  great  darkness  fell  upon  him. 
13.  And  He  said  to  Abram,  Know  of  a  surety  that  thy 
seed  will  be  a  stranger  in  a  land  that  is  not  theirs — and 
will  serve  them,  and  they  will  aflBict  them — four  hundred 


1 


birds,  and  placing  the  parts,  as  well  as 
the  pigeon  and  turtledove,  opposite  each 
other,  undean  birds  of  prey  descended 
upon  them  eager  to  satisfy  their  Yoraoity; 
but  Abraham  drove  them  away,  and  thus 
rendered  by  his  care  the  conclusion  of 
the  covenant  possible.  It  will  be  readily 
perceived  that  tlie  vultures  wildly  endea- 
vouring to  frustrate  the  alliance  between 
God  and  Israel,  lymboUse  the  Egyptians, 
in  whose  impure  country,  contaminated 
by  degrading  idolatry,  the  Hebrews  were 
Miglaved  and  oppressed,  almost  beyond 
the  hope  of  ever  entering  the  promised 
land,  and  thus  enjoying  the  realisation  of 
the  sign  here  granted.  And  this  thraldom 
is  indeed  emphatically  predicted;  the 
meaning  of  the  rapacious  birds  of  prey 
foiling  upon  the  pure  sacrifices  conse* 
crated  to  God,  is  immediately  explained ; 
the  descendants  of  Abraham  would  be 
strangers  in  another  land  for  several  cen- 
turies, and  pine  under  the  yoke  of  foreign 
tyranny.  But  as  Abraham  drove  away 
the  vultures,  so  his  merit  would  ultimately 
avert  the  destruction  of  the  Israelites. 
The  Egyptians  aimed  especially  at  lessen- 
ing the  growing  number  of  the  Hebrews; 
but  Abraham  had  just  proved  his  iedth 
by  believing  in  a  numerous  progeny  al- 
though he  had  no  earthly  prospects  of 
obtaining  it;  his  faith  was  counted  to  him 
as  righteousness;  and  by  this  righteousness 
his  descendants  were  saved :  if  Abraham 
was  intended  as  a  blessing  to  remote  na- 
tions, he  was  first  to  be  the  rescue  and  the 
blessing  of  his  own  seed. 

A  day  intervened  between  the  request 
of  Abraham  and  the  conclusion  of  the 
ceremony.  For  the  vision  took  place 
in  the  evening  when  the  stars  were 
shining ;  the  vultures  came  before  sunset 
of  the  next  day  (ver.  12),  and  the  ratifica- 
tion ensued  in  the  darkness  of  the  night 
(ver.  17).  We  can  scarcely  imagine  that 
this  interval  is  without  a  meaning;  it 


seems  to  typify  the  time  between  the 
promise  and  its  fulfilment ;  but  it  would 
be  hazardous,  in  the  utter  absence  of  a 
due,  to  insist  upon  any  conjecture  on  this 
subject,  however  tempting. 

Towards  the  evening  when  all  prepara- 
tions for  the  performance  of  the  solemn 
rite  were  completed,  a  profound  sleep  feQ 
upon  Abraham,  and  when  he  awoke  he 
was  terrified  by  the  dense  darkneiw  which 
surrounded  him  (ver.  12).  In  this  part  of 
the  narrative  the  first  feature  only  hat 
reference  to  the  history  of  Israel,  whilst 
the  latter  is  a  frequent  and  characteristia 
concomitant  of  solemn  and  awful  Divine 
manifestations  (Ezek.  i.  4 ;  viii.  1 ;  Job 
iv.  14;  Dan.  z.  7-^9).  The  sleep  of 
Abraham  is  the  other  side  of  the  idm 
foreshadowed  by  the  descending  vultures; 
the  Israelites  themselves  nearly  destroyed 
their  own  hopes  and  prospects  by  their 
forgetfulness  of  the  covenant;  they  follow- 
ed the  superstitions  of  the  Egyptians  and 
were  thus  in  danger  of  forfeiting  the  re- 
wards stipulated  by  the  ancestral  covenant 
Whilst  the  Egyptian  servitude  ought  to 
have  redoubled  their  vigilance,  it  perni- 
ciously tended  to  relax  it;  though  the 
voracious  birds  had  fallen  upon  the  sacri- 
fice, Abraham  allowed  himself  to  be  over- 
powered by  sleep.  Pour  hundred  years  were 
his  descendants  destined  to  remain  in  the 
strange  land ;  this  round  number,  appro- 
priate in  prophetic  announcement,  is  in  the 
later  historical  account  more  accurately 
stated  at  430  years  (Exod.  xii.  40);  and  th^ 
is  the  period  which  elapsed  from  the  immi- 
gration under  Jacob  to  the  Exodxzs  under 
Moses  (see  Comm.  on  Exod. pp.  xi. — ^xviL). 
But  their  thraldom  began  only  with  tiie 
accession  of  the  **new  king,"  who  did  not 
know  Joseph  and  his  services,  when  the 
Israelites  had  already  increased  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  give  alarm  to  the  Egyptiaa 
king.  Although,  therefore,  their  sojourn 
in  the  foreign  country  extended  to  moro 
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years;  14.  But  that  nation  also,  which  they  will  serve,  I 
shall  judge:  and  afterwards  they  will  go  out  with  great 
property.  15.  But  thou  shalt  come  to  thy  fathers  in 
peace;  thou  shalt  be  buried  in  a  good  old  age.     16.  And 


Ihaa  Itrar  oentnriM  their  oppreesicm  wat 
«f  a  maeh  more  limited  duratioii,  a  fact 
wbioh  is  eyident  from  seTeral  dear  hia- 
toffioal  indicatioxis  (see  note  on  Exod.  i. 
11).  The  Hebrew  text  fully  bean  oat 
tfaig  explanation  (see  infra),  —  But  tbe 
people  which  loaded  upon  itself  the  crimes 
of  cruelty  and  inhoepitality,  would  also 
sailer;  tfiey  would  be  visited  by  the 
Divine  judgments;  they  would  by  a 
series  of  awful  plagues  be  brought  to  feel 
their  heartier  injustice;  and  then  only 
they  would  dismiss  the  strangers  honour- 
ing them  with  wealth  and  treasures,  and 
fcreed  to  acknowledge  the  omnipotence 
and  greatness  of  their  Ood. . 

Howerer,  the  patriarch  himself  would 
be  perleetly  exempted  from  those  trials; 
though,  indeed,  also  compelled  by  famine 
to  take  up  his  temporary  abode  in  another 
land,  he  would  die  happily  and  peaoefiilly 
k  Canaan,  after  having  enjoyed  a  long 
and  proei>erous  Hfe  (ver.  16).  The  death 
ef  Abmham  is  predicted  in  one  of  those 
remarkable  phzasps  which  t^m  to  prove 
that  the  Hebrews  were  not  unacquainted 
with  the  doctrine  of  immortality.  Here 
the  return  of  the  soul  to  the  eternal  abodes 
of  the  lathers  is,  with  some  distinctness, 
separated  from  the  interment  of  th6  body; 
that  both  cannot  be  identical  is  evident; 
for  i^ilst  Abraham  was  entombed  in 
Canaan,  all  his  forefathers  died  and  were 
bnrif'd  in  Mesopotamia ;  and  the  re-union 
of  the  spirits  is,  in  some  passages,  ex- 
preseed  stiU  more  elearly  by  the  term  of 
being  << gathered  to  liie  fathers",  after  the 
hei  of  the  dea*  h  itself  had  been  steted,  and 
with  a  aepazate  allusion  to  the  set  of  sepul- 
ture (Gen.  XXV.  8, 9;  xliz.  29, 83;  Num.  xx. 
24, 26;  xxxi  2;  Luke  xx.  37;  see  p.  164;  for 
other  argumentB  tee  the  lucid  exposition 
in  D.  W,  MotU^  Sermons,  pp.  96—118). 

The  ^fourth  generation**  after  the  set^ 
tiement  of  Jacob  in  Egypt  was  promised 
to  be  led  back  to  Palestine.    Unless  we 


suppose  these  words  to  contain  an  obvioai 
discrepancy,  the  foar  *<  generations"  must 
embrace  a  period  of  more  than  four  hun- 
dred years;  and  no  alternative  is  left  but 
to  understand  here  that  term  01*1)  as  the 
duration  of  life,  which  as  a  general  rule, 
was  allotted  to  man  after  the  deluge  (vi.  3); 
so  that  four  eomplete  generations  would 
comprise  480  years ;  and  the  end  of  the 
480  years  of  the  Israelites*  sojourn  in  Egypt 
would  fall  within  the  fourth  (see  Com- 
ment, on  Exod.,  Introduction,  p.  xiv.). 

A  reason  is  added,  why  it  was  necessary 
to  defer  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  to 
such  a  remote  future ;  and  tiiat  reason  if 
modt  significant;  it  contains  a  religious 
principle  inferior  to  none  in  importance 
and  purity  in  the  whole  theology  of  thd 
Old  Testament;  and  it  destroys  at  once 
the  cavilling  attacks  of  those  who  ques- 
tion the  legitimacy  of  the  claims  which 
the  Penteteoch  assigns  to  the  Hebrews 
for  the  extirpation  of  the  Canaanites  and 
the  occupation  of  their  land.  **  The  ini- 
quity of  the  Amorites  was  not  yet  com* 
plete/'  Before  they  had  thus  merited,  yea, 
rendered  inevitable,  their  destruction,  tlieir 
existence  was  prolonged ;  they  could  stiU 
return  to  the  path  of  righteousness,  al- 
though God's  prescience  was  certain  that 
their  hearts  were  for  ever  averted  from 
virtue.  The  annihilation  of  the  Canaan- 
ites was  a  grand  act  of  Divine  govern- 
ment and  providence.  Ood  allowed 
them  the  possession  of  a  blooming  land, 
on  which  His  loving  eye  watches  f^om  the 
beginning  of  the  year  to  the  end  of  the 
year  (Dent,  xi  12);  He  mnde  them  pros- 
per in  their  social  and  political  condit'ons; 
they  were  numerous  and  wealthy ;  they 
had  fortified  cities  and  towering  hoiees; 
they  lived  in  splendour  and  in  pVnty; 
but  the  Sodomites  were  an  example  how 
little  thAy  were  aUe  to  bear  this  happi- 
Bess ;  if  they  owed  thsir  land  to  Divine 
mercy,  they  necessarily  lost  it  by  Divin4 
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in  the  fourth  generation  they  shall  retim  hither:  for 
the  iniquity  of  the  Amorites  is  not  yet  complete.  -^ 
17.  And  it  oame  to  paae,  that,  wh&x  the  buji  went  down,. 


justice ;  the  pomshment  of  tlie  wicked  ii 
as  indispenssble  a  pait  of  ih»  mtml  go«> 
yenunent  of  th*  world  as  the  rew«rd 
of  the  piouB.  How,  it  wai  the  plan 
of  Gk>d  to  educate^  in  the  seed  of  Abm- 
ham,  a  people  through  which  He  might 
spread  eternal  truth  among  aU  nations; 
and  He  assign*!  to  them  the  land  whioh 
the  Canaanitea  could  no  longer  maintain ; 
heoause  they  were  like  the  rotten  fruit 
falling  from  its  tree,  and  devoid  of  the 
genn  of  life.  If  we  surrey^  at  a  ghinoe^ 
the  BihHoal  system  with  regard  to  this 
subject,  we  are  suipriied  by  its  grandeur 
and  comprehensiveness.  The  Ganaanitee 
themselvee  were  not  the  original  inhabit* 
ants  of  the  land ;  they  settled  there  after 
having  destroyed  most  of  the  earUer  tribes, 
the  Bephaim,  the  Emim*  the  Anakim,  and 
others^  they  had,  therefore,  had  a  peBBonal 
example  how  God  punishes  wanUmness 
and  impiety;  but  they  were  not  warned  by 
it;  they  gradually  fell  into  the  sasae  vioes 
and  crimes;  and  they  were  doomed  to suffiar 
the  same  extreme  judgment*  But  whiUt 
the  measure  of  their  iniquity  was  filling, 
God  reared  in  a  foreign  land  the  future 
occupants  of  their  abodes;  thedegenemey 
of  the  Canaanites  kept  pace  with  the  in*< 
crease  and  devebpment  ctf  the  Isr  elites) 
however  great  and  awful  the  former  might 
have  been,  the  God  of  marcy  protracted 
and  delayed  long  the  day  of  judgment ;  and 
however  gloioua  Abzahsm's  merit  was, 
on  aceount  of  which  his  descendants  were 
destined  to  possess  Canaan,  the,  God  mt 
jusdce  did  not  aec^  ate  their  deliverance 
from  the  oppression  in  Egypt,  which  th^ 
had  deserted  by  their  faithlessness.  Far 
from  partiality,  God  almoet  inverted  Hie 
relation  with  vegard  totheheathena«nd  to 
the  Hebrews ;  He  showed  k>ag«-iuj6fering 
indulgence  to  the  foimer,  aod  inetorablo 
aeverity  toihe  Uiter;  «nd  wJie&<Biat;lioeai 
people  followed  intfaeirtum*  theevil  wtrfif 
ofthe  tribesof.CaiiawO;  t^eywenMike  tbeo? 
•ubjuipited,  exiled,  turkitiai.-  a^Inoaeht 


ites, regenerated  by  &eir  trials  in  thedesert, 
weB0  the  instruments  of  ehiBtinwent  to 
the  Canaanites;  as,  later,  the  Assyrians 
and  Babylonians,  though  nnoonsojous  oi 
their  office  and  mission,  were  used  ssIIm 
rod  of  destrootion  againat  the  IsmeKtns 
(Isai.  X.  5—19;  oomp.  Lev.  xvi  24^21; 
Deut  xxviiL  63,  64).  This  is  the  o^y 
view  in  which  the  occupation  of  Paleitziie^ 
by  the  Hebrewa  can  be  regarded  aooovdiig 
to  the  Biblieal  allusions*  Wkateves  msy 
be  judged  of  the  fact  of  the  oecepstian 
itself,  the  reasons  and  prinidpleB  by  whisk: 
the  Bible  strives  to  justify  it,  are  spiritael 
and  sublime  in  the  hi^iestdegFse;  thay 
are  the  emanations  ol  the  purcst  sad 
grandest  reUgious  notiona;  and  it  ia  hlin^y 
ness  or  fanatioiBm  todiuMrow  orheedksriy 
to  miieoastnie  them.  A  fuller  diMussisnef 
tbiisubjeotisieeervedtdthepasngesvha*- 
it  is  more  immediately  introduaed;  butwr 
cannot  dismiss  it  without  a  few  addiHwai 
remarks  ia  this  place.  The  ccnqueit  ol 
Canaan  by  the  Hebrewa  was  bo  wild  eai^ 
nage,  merely  undertaken  for  the  sshe  of 
^ry,  Qt  from  sanguinary  gmelty;  hmnii 
peace  was  offisred  to  all  the  oitiss  beyond 
the  limits  of  Canaan  (Deut  xx.  IO--l^v 
henue,  the  Gibecmitas  were  admitted  ale- 
confedeiAcy,  because  they  pretended  t» 
come  fiom  another  land,  and  to  belong,  to 
another  people  (Jodi.  ix.  6— 1^.  IW 
^tire  extirpation  of  the  Camtumiim  wis^ 
indeed,  commanded  (Dent  vii.  2,  eta.); 
but  this  was  an  imperative  neosasity,  leat 
the  Israelites  should  be  infected  by  pep-> 
mcieuB  example  (Bxod.  xxiii  SS^  xxxiv. 
12;  Deut  xx.  16),  and  lest  they  afaoeld  U 
Qontioually  attacked  and  distaibed  hf  th» 
remaining  heathens  (Num.  mjmML  M)« 
However,  the  Ismelites  had  tha  mmm: 
wealaiess  which  the  present  opiiqaenti  at: 
that;  nea»u«  betray;  they  did  nol^oeBi^ 
pto  their  tMk;  they  pem^ted  a  gCM^ 
panb of  tke  heathena  to  live  tmsMg  thfta; 
tjkus,  their  faitk  waK  in  cootintodihiwUw 
tMD8|  and  theii  peltticAl  sa£iftyina«Hteai 
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and  it  was^  dense  darfetieds,  behold,  a  sitiokiDg  fumace*  and 
a  flame  of  fire  that  passed  between  those  pieces.  18.  On 
that  day  the  Lord  made  a  covenant  with  Abram,  saying, 


danger  (oomp.  JndiJ.  H.  1 — 5).  Violence 
tfr  avariee  had  no  shore  in  the  conquest ; 
iOTf  according  to  the  BibUoal  notions,  God 
Huaself  givet  to  every  people  their  land 
(Deut  Mtxii.  S;  Acta  xvii.  26};  the  Is* 
raelites  had  no  human  right  to  die  pos- 
aeasion  of  Canaan ;  it  was  the  gift  and 
favour  of  Ood ;  if  He  had  deemed  that 
dceupation  an  injustice,  fie  w^ld  have 
given  to  His  chosen  people  another  land, 
the  appropriation  of  which  would  not  have 
ctome  into  collision  with  the  kwfiil  intor- 
^Bti  of  Of  hers.  However  ohjeetionable  the 
conduct  of  the  Hebrews  may  have  been, 
the  theology  of  the  P«ntateuch  is  pure 
and  stainless. — ^Thus,  we  avoid  all  unne* 
oessary  justificationa  of  the  alleged  *'in<* 
vatton"  of  the  Hebrews ;  lor  it  is  urged, 
that  Canaaii  had,  by  Noah's  distribution, 
fcllen  to  the  lot  of  the  Shemites,  not  ci 
the  Hamites  {SpiphaniuK);  tliat  it  be* 
kmged,  from  times  immemorial,  to  Abra- 
ham and  Ida  children,  especially  by  the 
purchase  of  the  cave  of  MachpeUb,  and 
of  other  property  {MuihaeU$,  Ewald^ 
whereos,  in  fact,  the  Ganaanites  undoubt- 
edly possessed  it  before  the  patriarch'i 
time,xii6;  ziii  7,  etc.);  that  the  rights  of 
property  were,  in  those  early  times,  not 
yet  strictly  defined,  and  that  the  Israelites 
.were,  therefore,  entitled  to  conquer  as  murh 
land  aa  they  required  (!  Fabeff  Ben;  no 
doubt,  with  the  inclusion  of  the  carefully 
<idtivBted  fields,  and  the  well-built  cities); 
we  avoid  these  and  all  the  other  artiflcial 
attempts,  which  have  been  ably  refuted 
hy  Hengstenberg  (Authent.  dee  Pentat., 
a  471—607). 

After  the  sun  had  ^,  the  chief  part  of 
fte  ceremony  took  place  (ver.  17) ;  God 
appeared  under  the  attiiblites  which  were 
generally  believed  tomanifest  His  presence. 
As  He  intended  to  give  a  pledge  of  the 
futtne,  it  was  necessary  that  he  ahould 
paa«  through  the  dissected  parts;  and  He 
sent  dense  smoke  and  flaming  fire.  Wheh 
flie  Isreielites  traversed  the  dreary  wilder- 


ness on  their  way  to  the  land  here  pro- 
mised to  ^eiki,  there  was  likewise  a  pillar 
of  cloud  and  a  pilhr  of  fire  to  guide  Uiem, 
and  to  assure  th^ih  of  the  Divine  protec- 
tion. The  M^  given  f6r  the  later  possee- 
sbn  of  the  Holy  Land  was  cheeringly 
recalled  to  the  minds  of  the  Hebrews,  when 
dangers  and  troubles  seemed  to  destroy 
idl  their  hopes. — The  promise  was  now 
ratified;  but,  in  order  to  enhance  its  force, 
it  was  repeated  with  some  significant  mo- 
£fioations.  The  extent  of  the  land  is  here 
Ascribed  as  tar  more  comprehensive  than 
before.  In  the  preceding  assurances,  the 
land  of  Canaan  alone  was  granted  (zii.  7; 
xiii.  14—17;  xv.  7);  but  now,  the  boun- 
daries are  premised  to  reach  in  the  south 
to  Egypt,  and  in  the  east  to  Mesopotamia; 
it  waa  the  intention  of  God,  that  the  land 
of  the  Hebrews  should  comprise  all  the 
tiBrritciries  between  the  Nile  and  the  Eu- 
phrates ;  and  that  it  should  be  a  perfect 
inheritance;  and,  therefore,  for  the  first 
time,  ten  nations  are  enumerated  which 
they  would  destroy,  and  three  of  which 
had  never  been  mentioned  before.  **  The 
river  of  Egypt"  (D^VC  nn3)  is  the  Nile, 
and  is  to  be  distinguished  from  "the  brook 
of  Egypt"  (OnVD  ^3),  or  the  Wadi  d- 
Arish,  which  flows  into  the  Mediterranean 
where  the  coast  begins  to  bend  in  a  western 
direction.  It  is  true,  the  history  of  Israel 
teaches  that  their  land  never  reached  to 
the  Nile,  although  it  may,  at  some  pe- 
riod, have  extended  to  the  Euplm>tes; 
but  it  must  be  remembered,  that  the  pro- 
mise was  designed  to  stimulate  and  to  en- 
courage them :  and  that  it  was  the  ideal 
aim  which  they  might  attain  by  an  un- 
daunted will ;  whereas,  in  reality,  they 
suffered  heathen  tribes  to  occupy  even 
large  portions  of  Canaan  itself  (see  note 
on  Exod.  xxiii.  31 ;  comp.  2  Chron.  ix.  26 ; 
Num.  xxxiv.  1—15;  Deut  xi.  24;  j5eoh, 
ix.  10). 

The  Kenitee  (^ygH)  inhabited  rooky' 
and  moilmtainous  tracts  in  the  south  and 
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To  thy  seed  have  I  given  this  land,  from  the  river  of 
Egypt  to  the  great  river,  the  river  Euphrates,  19.  The 
Eenites,  and  the  Kenizzites,  and  the  Eadmcmites,  20.  And 


south-west  of  Palestine,  near  the  tenitoiy 
of  the  Amalekitea  (Num.  xxiy.  21);  they 
may  have  spread,  in  a  western  direction, 
to  the  land  of  Egypt;  so  that,  by  their 
expulsion,  the  frontiera  of  the  promised 
land  would  have  nearly  touched  the  yalley 
of  the  Nile.  They  showed  sympathy  and 
friendship  to  the  Hebrews  at  the  time  of 
the  exodus;  and,  hence,  Saul  was  anxious 
not  to  harm  tbem  when  he  marched  against 
the  Amalekites  (1  Sam.  xy.  6).  It  is  to 
these  feelings  of  gratitude  thai  we  must 
ascribe  the  iact,  that  eyen  Dayid,  &r  from 
attempting  their  destruction,  entertained 
friendly  relations  with  them  (1  Sam.  xxx. 
29;  oomp.  xxvii.  11),  especially  as  Jethro 
or  Hobab,  the  father-in-law  of  Moses, 
though  priest  of  Midian,  belonged  to  the 
tribe  of  the  Kenites  (Judg.  i.  16).  A  part 
of  Jethro's  descendants  had  emigrated 
from  the  south  to  northern  Palestine,  into 
the  province  of  Naphtali,  and  here  pre- 
served the  old  amicable  intercourse  with 
the  Hebrews  (Judg.  iv.  11, 17;  v.  24).  It 
is,  therefore,  necessary  to  suppose,  that 
some  branches  of  the  Kenites  shared  the 
hostile  sentiments  oi  the  Amalekites, 
among  whom  they  lived;  and  that  they 
were  either  killed,  or  expelled  from  the 
southern  frontiers;  whilst  the  rest,  like 
Jetbro  himself,  acknowledged  the  great- 
ness and  omnipotence  of  God,  and  could, 
thus,  not  become  so  dangerous  to  the 
Hebrews  by  their  religious  notions. 

The  Keniuitet  C^^p^  aie  only  mentioned 
in  this  passage ;  and  as  nothing  is  stated 
but  the  name,  it  is  impossible  to  decide 
about  their  abodes.  The  name  Kenas 
occurs,  indeed,  also  as  the  Either  of  Caleb 
and  a  chief  of  the  Edomites ;  but  it  has, 
probably,  no  connection  with  the  tribe  of 
the  Eenizzites  (Josh.  xv.  17;  Gen.  xxxvi. 
15,  42) ;  and  the  inferences  drawn  from 
that  coincidence  are  extremely  precarious 
(see,  for  instance,  Ewald,  Israel.  Gosch., 
i,  iW). 

The  KadmonUee  (^jb*7gn)  are,  as  their 


name  indicates,  eoiUm  tribes;  and  tkef 
comprise,  periiaps,  all  the  nations  to  tU 
Euphrates ;  so  that,  in  leality,  the  ten  tribis 
here  enumerated,  fill  up  the  terxitories 
between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Nfle.  Tbs 
localities  inhabited  by  the  seven  otitfr 
nations,  have  been  deeoribed  beion  (ns 
pp.  268-272). 

Abraham  had  readily  heUeved  m  tib 
promise  of  a  numerous  seed  (vsr.  6);  but 
he  demanded  a  tign  for  the  possewion  d 
the  land  (ver.  9).  In  this  conduct  of  the 
patriarch,  the  fiito  of  his  seed  and  of  the 
land  is  mirrored.  Abraham's  pngeof 
seems  indestmctible  and  impenshabte; 
and,  though  scattered  over  aU  the  cooa* 
tries  of  the  earth,  it  is  united  by  an  in- 
visible bond  of  oommon  hopes:  thus,  the 
faith  of  Abraham  is  rewarded.  But  tht 
land  of  Canaan  was  not  only  lost  after  a 
few  oentuiies  of  possession,  hot  it  if» 
converted  into  a  dreary  wildemess  snd  a 
barren  waste:  thus,  the  doubt  of  Ahnhsm 
was  punished. 

Philological  Kbmareb.— The  wnds 

inyi  nwip^  nna  b^k  jnn  (vw.  i«)  fel- 
low the  same  construction  as  VnK  K^  TO 
CmK  (in ix.6), and  are,  therefore, to bsiea- 
dered:  **And  laid  the  pieoe  of  eadi  agiM 
its  other  Ao//"  (seep.  221) — 38^  is  tke 
Hi^phil  of  IP},  originally  to  MMP,orMMP 
oway^  and,  therefore,  to  eeare  or  dnfe  smjf. 
—Kin!?  ISnS&n  ^in  (ver.  12)  is  oppowd 
to  nta  ISnx^n  sin  (ver.  17);  thefemw 
denotes  the  time  beforo,  the  latter  after 
sunset  ^  and  the  Infinitive,  with  or  with- 
out iTn,  signifies,  that  an  action  is  on  tlie 
point  of  taldng  place  (oomp.  Josh.  iL  5; 
1  Sam.  iv.  19;  Oeeen,^  Gram.,  §  189,  note  1; 
Ewald,  Gram.,  §  644,  2.  a.).  —  In  ttO^ 
TQZ^n,  the  latter  wqdt  explains  the  fooner ; 
the  fear  was  ocoasKoaed  by  the  darimws. 
The  presence  of  God  is  usually  maiked 
by  smQke«nd  fire,  as  is  obvious  from  manf 
passages;  for  instance,  Exod.  xx.  16;  Deal 
iv.  11;  1  Kings viii.  10;  Isai.  vi.4;  eon^ 
Exod  xiii.  21;  xiv.  24;  Isai.iv.  ^^Thb 
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the  HittiteSy  and  the  Perizzites,  and  the  Rephaim,  21.  And 
the  Amorites,  and  the  Canaanites,  and  the  Girgashites, 
and  the  Jebusites. 


subject  to  Dnapi  (▼«.  18)  isTjnt,  wMdi, 
being  •  eoUectiTe  noun,  may  be  oonstrued 
with  the  plural ;  and  the  suffix  refers  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  strange  land,  as  is 
the  case  with  13y%  the  yerb  liy  being 
construed  with  the  accusative,  as  in  the 
following  Terse  {M2V^  "^J'K),  in  xiv.  4, 
zxY.  23,  and  other  passages.   It  is,  there- 
fore, unnecessary  to  take  DH^y  here  in 
the  sense  of  QHK  ^T2Vn\  (in  Ezod.  i.  13 ; 
Sept.,  iov\»oovmv  airoifc;  Jer.  xTii.  4), 
or  of  Da  nnjn  (Exod.  i.  14).    similar 
instances  of  the  change  of  subjects  in  the 
same  sentence,  are  in  ver.  6 ;  2  Sam.  xi.  13; 
IsaL  xzxviL  36,  etc.  The  relative  pronoun 
1B^  is  omitted  in  Urh  lO  pK3,  "in  a 
land  whieh  is  not  theirs";  this  is  the  case 
not  only  after  indefinite  words,  as  K^S 
\h  "all  that  belongs  to  him"  (Gen.  xxxix. 
4),  but  also  before  appellative  nouns,  as 
na  ID^  n-nn  (Exod.  xviii.  20).— The 
words  HH^  niMD  V^'^  belong  to  the 
ilrst  part  of  the  sentence,  regarding  the 
aq/Mim  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt,  whilst 
their  tervttude  there  was  of  much  less 
dotaticm ;  the  Masorites  seem  to  have  ex- 
pressed the  same  sense  by  the  Athnach 
which  they  placedbeneathD/lK  (seep.  345). 
The  strange  land  here  alluded  to,  is  Egypt 
alone,  not  Oanaan  also ;  an  explanation  to 
which  those  are  compelled  to  recur  who 
count  the  400  years  from  the  time  of  this 
covenant,    but  which   is   rendered    im- 
prot»able  by  the  clear  words  of  our  text : 
"Mjrwtfrf  will  be  a  stranger";  and,  "but 
thou  shult  go  to  thy  fathers  in  peace"  (ver. 
Id;  see  Exod.  xii.  40). — ^The  Amorites, 
being  one  of  the  most  powerful  tribes,  re- 
present all  the  Ganaanites  (see  p.  272). — 
The  construction  WT\  HD^P  (the  masculine 
oi  the  Terb  after  a  feminine  substantive). 


is  like  f  31  HKOn  in  iv.  7,  to  which  we 
refer  (p.  139);  H^il  is  to  be  taken  imper- 
sonally: <<it  was  darkness"  (oomp.  Esek. 
xii.  6, 7, 12).— n^B^  is,  as  in  Exod.  xx.  15, 
Jlame,  and,  perhaps,  the  lightning  which 
consumed  the  pieces  of  the  sacrificial  ani- 
mals (compare  Sam.,  XL,  xix.  250 — 268; 
Pausan.,  v.  24).— The  phrase  nna  ni3, 
literally  **to  cut  a  covenant,"  expresses  the 
chief  feature  of  these  ceremonies  at*  clearly 
as  the  6re«k  Spicca  rl/ivccv,  and  the  Latin 
f(Bdu8  ieere  or  ferire  or  pereuUr$;  compare 
eofuUrt  lustrum,  which  points  to  the  rite  of 
emeealing  the  sacrifice  in  the  earth,  after- 
it  had,  under  the  auspices  of  the  censor, 
and  with  solemn  prayers  and  benedictions, 
been  carried  three  times  round  the  Campus 
Martins,  where  the  lustration  took  place 
before  the  assembled  multitude  (Liv.,  i  44; 
JHonyt.,  Ant.  Rom.,  iv.  22). — It  is  im- 
possible, in  the  important  sign  here  granted 
to  Ar>raham  with  all  the  solemnities  of  a 
covenant,  to  suppose  an  inaccuracy  of  the 
term  D'lVO  "^na,  and  to  understand  it 
"of  the  brook  of  Egypt"  (Num.  xxxiv.  6; 
2  Kings  xxiv.  7).  The  passages  1  Kings 
viii.  65,  and  1  Chron.  xiii.  5,  refer  to  per- 
fectly different  events;  the  D*1VD  ^HS  of 
the  former  is,  therefore,  not  identical  with 
the  D^lYtD  ^\rW\  and  the  actual  boundary 
under  Joshua  (xiii.  3 ;  xv.  4,  47),  is  not 
necessarily  identical  with  the  far  more 
comprehensive  promise  made  to  Abraham; 
as,  in  fact,  the  territory  under  David  and 
Solomon  was  far  more  extensive  than 
under  Joshua.  It  is,  therefore,  an  un- 
founded eondusion  to  oonsider  D^'^mD  "^H^ 
and  D^lVD  7113  as  synonyms,  even  if  the 
latter  should,  by  some  ancient  writers, 
have  been  incorrectly  regarded  as  a  canal 
of  the  former  (Abulfed,  .£g.,  p.  34). 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

SmoiABT.  —  Ten  years  after  Abraham's  immigration  into  Canaan,  when  Sarah  was 
still  childless,  he  took,  by  her  desire,  her  Egyptian  maid  Hagar,  who  conc^vedj 
bat  assumed  in  consequence  such  o?erbearing  conduct  towards  her  mistress,  that 
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Abiiikam,;topre8erTo  doineftic  peace,  could  not  shield  ber  .^gwnat  Saiiib*«  rep 
sentment.  Hagar  escaped,  and  on  her  way  to  Egypt  came  into  the  dtjsert,  where 
ao  angel  appeared  to  her ;  oommanded  her  to  leturn,  and  to  aubmit  to  Sarah'iB 
authority ;  and  promised  her  a  son,  whom  she  should  call  Isbmael,  and  through 
whom  she  would  become  the  mother  of  numberless  and  far-spreading  descendants, 
distinguished  by  undaunted  strength  and  love  of  liberty.  She  followed  the  in- 
junetion,  after  haTing  (riven  an  appropdato  nffne  to  tiie  place  haflxywed  by  the 
vision ;  and  in  Ihe  eighty-sij;th  yev  of  Abisham's  Uia  ahe  became  the  mother  d 
IshmaeL 

1.  Now  Sarai,  Abrain's  wife,  bpre  him  no  children :  and 
she  had  a  handmaid,  an  Egyptian,  whose  name  was  Hagar. 
2.  And  Sarai  said  to  Abram,  Behold  now,  the  Lord  hath 


1—3.  For  the  third  time  had  the  pro** 
mise  of  a  numberless  progeny  been  granted 
to  Abraham;  he  relied  on  it  without 
doubt  and  hesitation;  "against  hope  he 
believed  in  hope*';  a^d  the  first  great 
triumph  of  faith  was  achieved.  For  in 
leaving  Chaldea  to  follow  Ood  into  ^ 
land  unknown  to  him,  he  manifested  only 
a  pious  obedience,  in  which  he  was  sup- 
ported by  experience  and  possibility ;  he 
knew  that  there  existed  even  more  fertile 
lands  than  the  plains  of  Mesopotamia, 
and  that  many  nomadic  chiefs  had  before 
him  succeeded  in  acquiring  new  and  bet- 
ter abodes.  But  it  demanded  nothing 
less  than  a  reversion  of  the  laws  of  nature 
that  an  aged  couple,  themselTes  conscious 
of  thfir  decrepitude,  should  be  blessed  with 
offspring;  yet  Abraham  did  not  doubt  that 
the  powers  of  nature  obey  the  Creator  of 
heaven  and  earth.  However,  if  ereii 
Abraham's  faith  had  required  a  sign  for 
the  possession  of  Canaan,  it  cannot  be 
surprising  that  Sarah's  confidence  was 
deficient  and  wavering.  She  could  not 
exalt  henelf  to  the  belief  in  a  miraculous 
fulfilment  of  the  promise;  and  she  tried  to 
effect  it  in  a  natural  manner.  This  hasty 
interference  in  the  Divine  plan  was  the 
more  excusable,  as  Sarah  had  nowh^e 
been  designated  as  the  mother  of  the  futioe 
people;  it  was  even  an  act  of  self-denial 
to  resii^n  all  claims  to  that  glory,  and  to 
leave  it  to  one  in  every  way  subordinate 
to  her.  She  chose  for  that  end  an  expe- 
dient very  general  in  the  East  under  simi- 
lar circumstances,  and  resorted  to  even 
by  such  nations  among  which  monogamy 
is  the  rule  and  the  Uw.    The  Oriental 


lives  only  in  his  children;  he  considers  hie 
existence  fruitless  if  he  leaves  none  behind 
him  to  perpetuate  his  name ;  he  is  like  a 
tree  without  a  root ;  he  withen  away  and 
perishes.  This  is  a  purely  moral  senti- 
ment; but  it  is  enhanced  by  worldly  con- 
siderations. If  the  Oriental  is  insulted, 
he  looks  lot  his  children  to  protect  his 
honoiur ;  if  he  is  attacked,  he  confides  in 
their  zeal  and  love  for  his  revenge ;  if  he 
dies,  he  knows  to  whom  to  leave  the  pro- 
perty for  which  he  has  toiled.  Since, 
therefore,  children  constituted  a  diief  part 
of  earthly  happiness,  it  was  natnrnl  that 
they  should  have  been  regarded  as  a  lewaid 
of  God;  whilst  barrenness  was  viewed  at 
one  of  the  greatest  ouraes  of  he^ren.  It 
was  not  ocly  pitied  as  a  misfortune,  hut 
considered  as  a  reproach;  it  appeared  aa  a 
punishment  for  secret  sins ;  and  the  ooaple 
were  desjased  by  men,  beeanae  they  were 
believed  to  be  rejected  by  God.  Now  this 
is  a  most  dangerous  prejudice;  it  seeks 
vainly  to  penetrate  into  the  mysteriea  of 
Providence ;  it  starts  from  the  obooxions 
principle,  that  virtue  and  vice  are  visibly 
rewarded  on  earth  by  eactemal  boons; 
and  it  raises  the  physioal  nature  of  man 
into  a  witness  for  or  against  his  spiritual 
condition.  Such  perverse  notions  could 
not  be  tolerated  by  the  Hefarew  writer; 
they  are  based  upon  most  imperfect  ocm- 
ceptions  concerning  God  and  His  goverB<* 
ment;  and  it  was  therefore  necessary  thai 
th^  should  be  eradicated  as  thoroughly 
as  the  prejudices  regarding  a  short  h'fe 
and  a  midden  death,  whi^  were  shown^ 
by  the  history  of  Abel  and  Bnoch,  not 
necessarily  to  be  a  punishment  and  a 
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refitrained  me  Jfrom  bearing:  I  pfay  thee,  go  to  my  maid ; 
I  may  perhaps  obtain  children  by  her.  And  Abrara 
listened  to  the  voice  of  Sarai.  3.  And  Sarai,  Abram's 
wife)  took  Hagar,  her  matd,  the  Egyptian,  after  Abram 


oone  (tee  pp.  142,  IM).    Hence  we  tee 
that  the  wivet  of  aU  the  thrae  patrmreht) 
the  fATouiitet  of  GkKl,  were  loag  haxren ; 
protnusted  periodB  elapaed  helore  the  sup* 
poeed  coatomely  was  removed  from  them; 
Saiah  hoie  a  child  when  she  was  abeady 
past  all  hope»  Bebekah  after  ahe  had  been 
married  for  twenty  years  (zxv.  20,  26), 
and  Baohel  when  she  seemed  likewise  to 
have  already  renounced  her  lond  wishes 
(zzz.  1,  3).    Children  are  indeed  **  a  he* 
ritage  of  God";  but  they  are,  like  eyery 
other  gift,  granted  in  harmony  with  His 
inscnrtable  designs;  they  are  like  '^arrows 
m  the  hand  of  the  mighty  hero,"  either  to 
defend  cr  to  attack,  or  to  rebound  upon 
himself.— The  Hebrews  soon  emancipated 
themselyes  from  these  common  oriental 
views ;  the  purity  with  which  they  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  matrimony  necessarily 
influenced  their   notions  conoeming  its 
Mgheet  blessing ;  they  found  it  to  consist 
in  that  fiuthful  love  which  is  '*  as  strong 
as  death"  (Cant.  viii.  6),  and  in  that  sym- 
pathy of  tools  which  is  a  help  and  conso- 
lation in  the  difficulties  of  life  (see  p.  90y. 
Hence  we  see,  that  Klkanah  preserved  his 
affeotioQ  for  Hannah  unaltered,  although 
ahe  was  barren;  he  honoured  her  even 
more  than  her  rival,  who  had  blessed  him 
with  children ;  and  when  she  was  grieved 
at  the  iosoltiDg  language  of  Peninnah,  he 
soothed  her  sorrow  by  the  touchirg  ques- 
tion :  '*  Am  I  not  bett«fr  to  thee  than  ten 
sons?"  (1  Sam.L  I— ^).  We  know,  further, 
that  David's  heart  was  so  attached  to  Mi- 
chal,  that,  though  she  was  barmi,  he  re- 
claimed her  after  a  forced  separation  of 
many  years  (1  Sam.  zviii. 28;  28am.iiL14; 
vi.  23).    We  might,  therefore>  readily  ac- 
knowledge that  the  birth  of  a  child,  and 
especially  of  a  son,  spread  joy  and  ex- 
ultation in  the  famjUy,  whilst  the  death  or 
the  want  of  ofipring  caused  anguish  and 
lamentation;  that  sterility  and  an  unmar- 
ried state  were,  especially  in  womeO)  re- 


garded as  a  serious  misfortune;  that  chil- 
dren were  a  crown  and  an  ornament  to 
theirparents;  and  that  a  fruitful  wife  was 
a  Uetsing  to  herself  and  to  her  husband 
(oomp.  Isai.  liv.  1;  Job  i.  18 — 20;  Jer.  xxiL 
80;  Judg.xL37;  PTOv.rm.6;  Ps.cxxviii. 
3*-6) ;  all  these  feelings  are  so  natural  to 
the  human  mind  that  no  religions  system 
could  deaden  or  destroy  them;  and  if, 
sometunes,  indeed,  children  are  represent- 
ed as  a  reward,  and  barrenness  as  a 
punishment,  this  must  be  received  in  the 
same  light  in  which  the  Bible  regards 
every  oth^  temporal  boon  or  misery 
which  God  sends  to  manifest  either  His 
satiafsction  or  His  displeasure  (compare 
Deut.  zzviiL  4 ;  Hos.  iz.  14 ;  Isai.  xlvii. 
9),  It  was  sufficient  to  be  conscious  that 
not  in  all  instances  conjugal  happiness 
allows  a  oonchisioci  to  the  piety  or  im- 
piety of  the  couple:  and  this  idea  is 
elearly  embodied  in  the  history  of  the 
patriarchs. 

If  a  matrimonial  alliance  remains  for 
some  time  without  progeny,  it  is  cus- 
tomary among  many  eastern  nations, 
even  those  which  entertain  purer  views  on 
matrimony,  that  the  husband,  with  the  con- 
sent ot  his  wife,  should  take  another  person 
for  the  onlypurpoee  of  securing  heirs.  She 
does  not  share  the  husband's  affection 
with  the  legal  wife,  to  whom  she  is  re- 
garded as  subordinate,  to  whom  her  chil- 
dren are  considered  to  belong;  and  **upon 
whose  knees  she  bears"  (xxx.  3).  Now, 
the  proposal  of  seeking  posterity  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  custom  proceeded  from 
Sarah  herself,  not  from  Abraham.  The 
patriarch,  although  desiring  children  not 
less  intensely  than  Sarah  (xv.  2, 8),  never 
thought  of  wronging  the  wife  of  his  youth 
and  his  covenant  In  his  heart  monogamy 
was  a  sacred  principle,  to  which  Isaao 
also  adhered,  and  which  even  Jacob  ac** 
knowledged,  although  the  fraud  of  La- 
ban  induced  him  to  abandon' it;(8ee  eikj 
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had  dwelt  ten  years  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  gave  licf 
to  her  husband  Abram  to  be  his  wife.  4.  And  be  went 
to  Hagar,  and  she  conceived :  and  when  she  saw  that  die 
had  conceived,  her  mistress  was  despised  in  her  eyes. 
5.  And  Sarai  said  to  Abram,  My  wrong  be  upon  thee:  I 


Exod.  p.  370).  Tbe  oljeot  of  Sarah  in 
bringing  Hagar  to  Abniiam  it  distinctly 
expressed:  **  perhaps  I  may  be  edified  by 
her"  (H^DD  n}^t<)'^  children  (0^33)  fonn 
or  build  (njS)  the  house;  they  are  not 
only  its  pillars  and  foundations,  but  the 
Tery  materials  of  which  it  eonsLsts;  with- 
out them  the  family  must  perish  (ocmp. 
on  Exod.  L  21).  Hence  children  and 
house  are  used  as  synonymous  terms 
(xviii.  19) ;  building  a  house  is  applied 
for  establishing  a  family  (Deut.  xzr.  9); 
and  the  wives  of  the  patriarchs  are  said  to 
hare  founded  the  house  of  Israel  (Kuth  iy. 
11).— Hagar  was  bom  in  Egypt;  Sarah's 
chief  serrant  belonged  to  a  foreign  nation,  ' 
as  Abraham's  principal  slave  desoended 
from  Damascus;  in  these  facts,  the  future 
subjugation  of  other  powerful  countries 
is  reflected.  Sarah  may  have  acquired 
Hagar  at  the  sojourn  in  Egypt  during 
the  first  &mine  (xii.  16) ;  but  as  her 
name  is  Shemitic,  8ignif3ring  Jliffht,  we 
niust  regard  it  as  a  later  designation  de« 
rived  from  her  future  destinies,  as  is  fre- 
quently the  case  with  Biblical  names  (see 
pp.  133, 134),  whilst  her  original  Egyptian 
name  is  not  mentioned. 

Philological  BBMAnxs.— It  is  known 
from  1  Chron.  v.  10, 19,  20,  that  the  war^ 
lihe  tribe  of  the  flagarites  (D^^OH  or 
O^^n),  perhaps  identical  with  the 
Agraei  of  Eratosthenes  (Stmb.  xvi.  767), 
lived  at  an  eariy  period  to  the  east 
of  the  Jordan,  but  was  expelled  in 
the  time  of  Saul  (oomp.  Ps.  Ixxxiii.  7). 
Some  modem  critics,  therefore,  supposed 
that  Hagar  is  only  an  imaginary  genea- 
logical name  to  which  the  legend  traced 
the  origin  of  tliat  tribe.  But  if  the  Ha- 
garites  invented  an  ancestor,  they  would 
have  made  Hagar  a  man  instead  of  a 
woman ;  as  the  name  *< flight**  is  iipplicable 
to  both ;  nor  do  we  see  what  motive  could 
have  induced  the  Isiraelites  to  treat  the  tribe 


of  the  Agraei  with  sneh  importanee  si  to 
make  them  the  ancestors  of  sH  tbe  Bs> 
douins ;  and  if^  as  Gesenins  believei,  thej 
are  identical  with  the  Genhaei,  theywonli 
belong  to  Arabia  Felix  instead  of  iitbtt 
Deserta.  Again,  if  Abraham  is  admitted 
to  be  a  historical  person,  there  is  no  res- 
son  to  quefftion  the  position  of  Hsgir  ia 
his  house  wbich  our  text  assigns  to  her; 
and  even  Winer  acknowledges  that  *'tbe 
whole  event  is  00  simple  and  so  perfeodj 
in  harmony  wi&  eastern  customs,  tbot 
we  have  here  undoubtedly  a  pnrelT  bs- 
torioal  narrative*'  (Real-W5rteib.l4W). 
—  The  Moslems  naturally  modify  fts 
Biblical  account  in  fkvonr  of  thdr  own  oa- 
tion ;  they  contend  that  Hagar  was  Abn- 
ham'slawful  wife,  and  that  Ishmael  olrtaiii- 
ed,  therelcire,  as  his  ridest  eon,  the  eztmiTe 
tracts  of  Arabia,  whilst  the  yoonger  son, 
Isaac,  received  only  the  limited  territnyof 
Canaan ;  that  Hagar  was  bora  at  Fvns, 
then  the  capital  of  Egypt  and  Am  rm- 
denoe  of  the  Pharaohs,  but  that  she  &d 
at  Mecca,  and  was  buried  in  the  prerinrts 
of  the  Temple  of  the  Caaba  {J/SerMft, 
Bibl.  Orient.,  p.  420).— HTJC  (ver.  3),  •• 
in  XXV.  1,  6,  is  here  synonymou  with 
ri^^B  now  (Judges  xix.  1). 

A— •.  Among  many  ancient  jq&» 
the  belief  prevailed  that  a  "ehange  of 
place"  produces  a  change  of  fortune.  If 
a  man  was,  at  bis  usual  abode,  strikingly 
unsuccessful,  he  emigrated  to  soctiier 
place  in  the  hope  that  his  prospects  woald 
there  take  a  more  favourable  turn.  AWa- 
ham  was  seventy-five  and  Sarah  natr- 
flve  years  old  when  they  left  ChsUea;  it 
is,  therefore,  probable  that  both  had  st 
that  period  already  been  united  daring  a 
long  period  without  seeing  their  tSUasM 
blessed  with  ofbpriog.  Now,  Ahnha« 
might  have  followed  the  Divine  ooaunand 
of  repairing  to  Canaan  with  Uie  gieatar 
readiness  in  the  hm  that  the  new  dooi- 
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have  ^ven  my  maid  into  thy  bosom;  and  when  she  saw 
that  she  had  conceived,  I  was  despised  in  her  eyes:  the 
Lord  may  judge  between  me  and  tl^e.  6.  But  Abram 
said  to  Sarai,  Behold,  thy  maid  is  in  thy  hand;  do  to  her 
as  it  pleaseth  thee.    And  when  Sarai  humiliated  her,  she 


eile  might  commence  a  new  epoch  in  his 
^omeetic  happiness.  But  (en  yean,  or  a 
complete  cycle  of  time,  bad  now  elapsed 
since  he  bad  vainly  cherished  that  hope ; 
lx)th  he  and  hie  wife  had  advanced  an- 
other great  step  beyond  the  pnme  of  their 
4rtrength ;  if  their  wiah  was  not  speedily 
realized  they  saw  that  they  must  abandon 
it  for  ever.  When,  therefore,  Sarah  dis- 
closed her  proposal  to  Abraham,  it  might 
occur  to  bim,  that  the  promises  were 
only  made  to  Aim,  and  not  to  Sarah ;  and 
that  she  had  indicated  the  only  reasonable 
way  for  obtaining  a  descendant  through 
whom  the  .great  assurances  of  God 
might  be  fulfilled.  It  was  in  this 
light  that  Abraham's  conduct  was  al- 
ways viewed  by  the  Hebrews;  and  the 
prophet  Malachi  emphatically  blamed 
those  who  pretend  that  they  are  permitted, 
like  the  patriarch,  to  take  another  besides 
their  legal  wife  (ii.  15) :  in  them,  it  would 
be  treachery,  whilst  in  Abraham  it  was 
iaithy  "  that  he  might  seek  a  godly  seed." 
—  Not  only  Hagar,  however,  but  even 
Sarah,  failed  to  rise  to  the  purity  of  Abra- 
ham's exalted  notions ;  they  saw,  in  the 
oxpected  child,  nothing  but  an  heir;  they 
r^arded  each  other  with  the  invidious 
eyes  of  rivals ;  and  that  which  was  com- 
menced as  an  act  of  belief  and  submission, 
ended  in  bitter  envy  and  strife.  The  cause 
of  the  contention,  however,  was  the  Egyp- 
tian maid-servant,  who,  naturally,  was  still 
less  capable  of  self-control  and  of  religious 
sentiments;  she  despised  her  mistress.  Tlie 
latter  was  mortified.  Abraham  did  not 
interfere  in  their  dissensions;  his  heart 
was  filled  with  the  great  and  joyous  hope 
of  an  offspring,  and  he  hesitated  to  rebuke 
her  to  whom  he  was  to  owe  so  much  hap« 
pjness.  But  this  regard  roused  the  whole 
Anger  of  Sarah  which  broke  forth  in  im* 
petuuus  indignation ;  she  considered  her- 
self wronged  both  by  her  husband  and  her 


servant,  but  more  grievously  by  thef oimer; 
she  invoked  God  as  judge  of  the  injusdoe 
she  suffered ;  and  charged  Abraham  that 
he  repaid  her  self-denial  with  ingratitude. 
And  now  another  opportunity  was  granted 
to  Abraham  to  unfold  the  greatness  of 
his  oharact<r;  and  he  proved  worthy  of 
the  trial.  His  answer  to  Sarah's  excited 
complaints  was  not  only  remarkable  for  its 
calmness  and  justice ;  but  for  the  decisive- 
ness with  which  he  continued  to  regard 
Sarah  as  the  only  mistress  of  the  house 
and  of  his  affections,  and'  Hagar  only  as 
her  servant,  whom  she  might  treat  as  she 
thought  fit  But  these  traits,  though 
laudable,  are  infrrior  in  importance  to  the 
sublime  resignation  with  which  he  at  once 
again  abandoned  his  long-cherished  hopes 
when  they  seemed  so  near  their  realization, 
Hagar,  ill-treated  by  Sarah,  escaped  ^m 
his  house,  and  he  did  not  prevent  it;  he 
sacrificed  to  his  wedded  wife  his  fondest 
wish,  his  dearest  anticipation:  faith  was 
again  his  shield ;  he  confided  in  the  pro- 
mise of  God,  and  was  certain  that  He 
would,  against  all  expectation,  redeem 
His  pledge.  He  had,  indeed,  in  his  mind 
connected  all  his  future  happiness  with 
the  child  of  Hagar  (xvii.  18) ;  but  he  sa« 
crificed  this  child  to  the  peace  of  Sarah, 
as  he  was  later  ready  to  sacrifice  the  son 
of  Sarah  to  the  will  of  God.  Thus  is  the 
answer  of  Abraham  the  fore-runner  of  the 
most  glorious  act  of  his  life. 

Fhilolooical  BiQCAHKS. 7^^)  and 

h\>H\  are  the  future  Xal  of  V>P^  as  IQjJ 
of  y\D  (Isai.  xxiv.  9),  instead  of  ^^\ 
The  pathach  in  the  second  syllable  of  7gK 
is  to  be  explained  afte**  this  analogy,  and 
does  not  compel  us  to  take  that  form  as  a 
Niphal.--l^^y  ^DDn  is  perfectly  parallel 
with  "^rhhp  ^^y  in  xxviL  13 ;  the  suffix  in 
^DOn  is,  therefore,  the  gmitivm  ol^feetwutf 
the  violence  or  injustice  committed  against 
me ;  and  before  yhv  a  verb,  as  HT^^  is  to 
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fled  from  her. — 7.  And  tlie  angel  of  the  Lord  found  her 
by  a  fountain  of  water  m  the  wilderness,  by  the  fountain 
on  the  way  to  Shar.  8.  And  he  said,  Hagar,  Sarai's 
maid,  whence  didst  thou  come?  and  whither  Mrilt  thou  go? 
And  she  said,  I  flee  from  my  mistress  SaraL     9,  And  the 


be  foppUed.  DOH  is  similarly  used  in 
Joel  iv.  9;  Judg.  iz.  24,  etc.;  whilst  IDDH 
ia  Ps.  TiL  17,  is  the  injury  which  he  perpe- 
trated (oomp.  briii.  3;  Catar,  Bell.  GalL  i. 
W).  The  translations  of  the  Septuagint 
{ASiKoBfuu  U  ffov),  and  of  the  Vulgate 
{inique  agi»  contra  me)  are,  therefore,  both 
languid  and  incorrect — T?3  instead  of 
1|3'3  (xrii.  2,  7,  etc.),  is  the  acriptio 
^dena  in  pmua, 

V — 19.  Hagar  Intended  to  return  to 
Egypt,  her  native  country*  Her  path  led, 
therefore,  from  Hebron  through  the  desert 
of  Shur,  or  Bshofar,  extending  from  the 
south-west  of  Palestine  down  to  the  head 
of  the  Bed  Sea,  and  even  considerably 
southward  on  its  eastern  and  western  coast 
(see  note  on  £zod.,  p.  280).  Whilst  in 
this  wilderness,  and  on  the  way  to  a  locality 
more  properly  called  Shur,  she  rested  at  a 
fountain.  Here  an  angel  of  God  appeared 
to  her.  Though  omniscient,  he  asked  her, 
whence  she  came,  and  whither  she  was 
bomid.  And  when  she  had  told  him  the 
eause  of  her  flight,  she  was  surprised  by 
the  angel's  command  to  return  to  her 
mistress,  and  patiently  to  submit  to  her 
vexations.  This  was  not  intended  as  a 
retaliation  for  her  overbearing  conduct 
which  had  caused  so  much  discord;  but  as 
Ml  admonition,  that  she  owed  all  her  hap- 
pineas  to  her  connection  with  Abraham's 
house;  that  for  his  sake  only,  she  was<a- 
voured  with  ^e  great  promises  in  store  for 
her  descendants ;  and  that  it  was,  there- 
lore,  more  glorious  for  her  to  be  a  neglect- 
ed servant  in  the  patriarch*s  house,  than  a 
free  woman  in  the  country  of  superstition 
to  which  the  was  about  to  return.  Thus 
the  assurance  given  to  Abraham :  '*  be  a 
blessing"  (xii.  2),  was  already  twice  ful- 
filled, once  in  Lot,  and  now  in  Qagar. — 
Then  the  angel  opened  to  her  views  a  fu- 
ture which  filled  her  at  once  with  rapture 
and  amazement.     He  announced  it  in 


measured  solemnity;  and  passed  from  a 
comprehensive  and  general  prospect  to  a 
detailed  and  even  graphic  description. 
After  having  promised  her  an  innumerable 
progeny  through  a  son  whom  she  should 
call  Ishmael,  he  continued :  ''And  he  wiQ 
be  a  wild  ass  of  a  man ;  his  hand  will  be 
against  every  man,  and  every  man*s  hand 
against  him ;  and  he  shall  dwell  before  all 
his  brethren."  The  character  of  the  Ish- 
maelites,  or  the  Bedouins,  could  not  be 
described  more  aptly  or  more  powerfully. 
They  have  preserved  it  almost  unaltered 
during  three  or  four  thousand  years. 
Their  manners  and  their  language  have 
been  maintained  in  their  primitive  inte- 
grity. Against  them  alone,  time  seems  to 
have  no  sickle,  and  the  conqueror  s  swoid 
no  edge.  They  have  defied  the  softening^ 
influence  of  civilization,  and  mocked  the 
attacks  of  the  invader.  Ungovernable  and 
Toambg,  obeying  no  law  but  their  spirit 
of  adventure,  regarding  all  mankind  as 
their  enemies,  whom  they  must  either  at- 
tack with  their  spears,  or  elude  with  their 
fiiithful  steeds,  and  cherishing  their  de^erts 
as  heartily  as  they  despise  the  constraint 
of  towns  and  communities :  the  Bedouins 
are  the  outlaws  among  the  nations.  Plun- 
der is  legitimate  gain,  and  daring  robbery 
is  praised  as  valour.  Liberty  is  the  ele- 
ment which  the  Arab  breathes ;  and  if  be 
were  thrown  into  servitude,  he  would 
either  break  the  yoke,  or  perish  in  the  at- 
tempt. He  cannot,  indeed,  be  better  com- 
pared than  with  a  wild  ass  (K'lfi).  This 
indomitable  animal,  which  defles  the  swift- 
ness of  the  swiftest  horse,  delights  in  its  na- 
tive deserts,  easily  satisfied  with  the  scanty 
food  fbmished  by  those  inhospitable  regions 
(IsaL  xzxii  14;  Job  xxiv.  5).  It  seems  t» 
revel  in  independence;  free  fnm  the  mas* 
ter's  pressing  voice,  it  scorns  the  tumult  of 
the  town,  and  roves  on  the  parched  moun- 
tain sides  in  search  of  grass  and  herbs 
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ftiigel  of  die'Lbrd  nbid  to  ber;  Eeturn  to  thy  mistress^  and 
burolbe  thyself  under  her  Jbands.  IQ.  And  the  angel  of 
the  Lord  said  to  her,  I  ivill  multiply  ^y  seed  ijxcaedingly, 
that  it  shall  not  be  numbered  for  multitude.  11.  And 
the  angel  of  the  Lord  said  to  her,  Behold,  thou  art  with 


(Job  zxziz.  5^8).  Ahhov^  !n  the  zoMt 
ft  gonerallj  imiiabits,  <wEter  seems  a  Txtd 
ooadituHi,  tbe  wild  an  ean  I0D9  exist 
without  it ;  sad  its  marveUoos  power  of 
enduemg  hunger  and  thirst,  ezplsins  its 
preaervatifm  ia  its  slid  sad  cheerless 
abodes.  But  if,  by  chance,  it  meets  willi 
plentiful  food,  it  aageil  J  seizes  it,  and  sates 
its  whole  dstifo  (Job  vi.  6;  Ps.  civ.  11); 
It  maptmmt  m  aaanatlon,  in  the  propor* 
tions  of  its  fltractore,  and  in  TeLudty,  by 
tar  evaa  the  common  Oriental  ass ;  it  re* 
•emUes^  horse  in  graoefulnees;  it  beexs 
aa  arched  neck  with  a  fiprbe  pride;  has  a 
dtfkv  vertioal  mane,  prolonged  in  a  stripe 
to  the  tult  of  the  tail,  whilst  its  smootii 
akin  is  ganerslly  of  a  silvery  ecrfoor,  with 
bvoad  patdies  of  bright  bay  on  tiie  thigh, 
shonlder,  and  neck;  it  is  gregarioos,  and 
one  male  frequently  leads  a  whole  troop 
of  females.  It  is  still  found  in  nuuiy 
steppes  ftom  tiie  Caspian  Sea  eastward  to 
China,  and  southward  to  India,  and  60«» 
eaired  formerly  alao  in  Syria  and  Asia 
Minor.  It  was,  and  is  still,  hunted  as 
game,  and  ita  flesh  is  highly  valued  by  the 
Orientals  as  a  peculiar  delicaoy,  though 
Eurc^ieans  have  pronounced  a  very  differ* 
ant  opinion  (comp.  ^m^.,Anim.,iri.  29,36; 
Oppim^  Cjneg.  iiL  184;  i^Kn.,  viiL  16, 46^ 
08;  JStrmh,  viL  312;  K^ForUr,  TravelSk 
L  4d9;  BoeMart,  Hieroz.,  ii.  214).  With 
such  animab  are  tiie  Bedouins  pointedly 
oompared ;  to  the  latter  may  be  i»operly 
applied  the  words  in  Job:  '*Who  hath 
sent  out  the  wild  aas  free?  at  who  has 
loosed  the  bands  id  ike  wild  asaP  Whose 
liouae  I  have  made  the  wildemeBs,  and  the 
barren  land  its  dwellinga"  (zzxiz.  6,  6)» 
They  may  be  hunted  like  game^  but  they 
cannot  be  caught;  their  wants  are  few ; 
they  neither  covet  wealth,  nor  tempt  the 
oonqueror^s  avaiioe;  and  the  waste  traots 
shunned  by  other  nations,  are  their  ter* 
vestjrial  paiadise.— "In  the  desert,  every- 


body is  ave^body's  enemy,**  is  their  pro* 
ireibial  saying ;  and  they  express,  there- 
fore,  only  in  other  words  the  sense  of  our 
text:  **  his  hand  will  be  against  every  maui 
and  every  man's  hand  against  him.** 
Their  love  of  liberty  is  frequently  carried 
to  the  utmost  pitch  of  unbridled  ferocity; 
^y  seek  dan^r  for  its  own  sake;  they 
delight  in  the  excitement  of  combat  and 
piiriuit ;  and  even  among  themsdvea, 
saaguinazy  ieida  are  often  earned  on 
^hiring  oenturiei;  the  fearftd  custom  of 
avenging  of  blood  has  a  decided  iaflaenoe 
upon  tiu^ir  eharaeten;  it  renders  tbem 
Buspioious  and  vindictive;  it  teaches  them 
cunning  and  tveaohery;  and  the  cruelty  and 
bloodthirstiBees  wbi-h  it  engenders,  arm 
friend  against  friend,  and  relative  against 
lehitive.  Thus  the  prediction  of  our  text 
has  also  its  sad  applicati(m;  tiie  Bedouin's 
hand  is  uplifted  not  only  against  the  un- 
wary pilgrim  who  happens  to  traverae  his 
deserts,  but  againat  the  descendants  of  his 
own  tribes,  and  against  those  who  speak 
his  own  tongue  (oomp.  IsaL  xxi.  18;  J«r. 
iiL  2;  Pa,  x.  8,  9;  Ezra  viii.  31). 

The  proper  abodes  of  the  IshmaeKtes 
Were  the  districta  of  Arabia  deserts  (if 
iptifioc  'Apafiia  or  ffmfvirtc  'AfHilUa)^ 
which  are  at  present  called  Badiah.  They 
were,  therefore,  bounded  in  the  east  by 
Babylonia  and  the  Euphrates,  extended 
in  the  north  to  Syria,  spread  in  the  west 
to  Coeleeyria  and  Pale^tine^  and  in  the 
south  indefinitely  into  the  peninsula  of 
Arabia  pnqper.  They  lived,  therefore^ 
regularly  indeed  <'to  the  east"  of  their 
Abrahamie  brethren;  but  they  extended 
their  predatory  excursions  to  the  borders 
of  all  ooatigttous  oouBtriesi  their  eoatia 
node  of  life  gave  them  the  oharaeter  of 
uUquity;  they  wandered  wherever  their 
wild  spirits  incited  them;  and  thus  thef 
might  be  said  to  be  always  **  befoia  thaif 
brethren" ;  they  restlessly  atrayed  throvgh 
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child,  and  wilt  bear  a  son,  and  thou  shidt  call  his  name  lA* 
inael;  because  the  Lord  hath  heard  thy  affliction.  12.  Aod 
he  will  be  a  wild  ass  of  a  man;  his  hand  toill  be  against 


the  gretter  part  of  Arabia  PtBtnaa  and 
reached  not  imfrequently  eren  the  bor« 
den  of  Egypt  {PUn^  t.  12;  Amm.  Mtarc. 
sdi.  16).  The  Bedouins  are  nomada  and 
live  in  tents,  and  are  therefore,  by  andest 
geographen,  called  Soenitae  {Strabo  xri. 
767;  Plin,  tI.  28,  s.  82;  Ammum.  jam.  6; 
oomp.  Isai.  xiii.  20;  Jer.  zlix.  29).  They 
were  eariy  divided  into  twelye  chief  tribes, 
each  presided  over  by  a  Sheikh  or  Emir, 
and  the  oenlns  of  their  dweUings  were 
the  wells  which  they  dog  or  the  halting* 
pUoes  which  they  appointed  (oomp.  zxr. 
12— 16;  Pltol#M.T.  19).  Buttheprophetie 
promise  of  the  text  has  been  realized  far 
beyond  its  immediate  tenonr.  The  chief 
importanoe  of  the  Ithmaelite«  commenced 
only  when  the  kindred  nations  had  either 
been  expelled  or  extirpated;  they  became 
powerful  and  fonnidable  under  the  name 
of  Saracens;  they  marched  out  to  curb  the 
world  under  their  dominion,  and  to  force 
the  nations  to  their  faith ;  they  inundated 
Persia,  the  districts  east  of  the  Caspian 
Sea,  and  India ;  diey  carried  their  vie- 
torious  arms  into  Syria  and  Egypt  and 
the  interior  of  Africa;  they  occupied 
Spain  and  Portugal,  Sidly  and  Sardinia, 
and  '*  have  beyond  their  native  tracts 
ascended  UKne  than  a  hundred  thrones." 
But  on  the  other  hand,  no  hero  succeeded 
in  mastering  them  in  their  own  deserts. 
Although  they  sent  voluntary  presents 
of  incense  to  the  great  king  of  Persia,  as 
they  also  sent  presents  of  cattle  to  Jehosha- 
phat,  king  of  Judah  (2  Chron.  xviL  11) ; 
they  were  nerer  subjected  to  the  Persian 
empire ;  they  are  expressly  mentioned  as 
independent  allies  {Etrod,  iii.  88) ;  nor 
had  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  kings 
more  than  transitory  power  over  small 
portions  of  their  tribes  (Isai.  xxi. ;  Jer. 
sxv.  28 ;  xlix.  28,  etc. ;  I>iod.  i.  63) ;  here 
the  ambition  of  Alexander  the  Great  and 
of  his  successors  experienced  an  insup<T- 
able  check  {Arrian^  Anab.  vii.  19;  Diod. 
six.  94—100);   a  Roman  expedition  in 


the  tine  of  Augustus  totally  i«aed;  sad 
the  later  conquests  of  the  Romans,  in  tlis 
year  196  of  the  present  era,  under  Cor- 
nelius Palma,  iriien  Boetra,  eae  dfl|ni 
south  of  DamaecuB,  was  made  the  northn 
capital  of  the  proviooe  of  Arabia  extead- 
ing  to  the  Red  Sea,  were  unaUe  either  to 
bend  the  independenoe  of  theiohthitiBlf 
or  to  exerrise  any  influence  over  tiM 
Banners.  Modem  aooouniB,  botii  sboid- 
ant  and  delightful,  have  shown  thst  dM 
Bedouins  have  remained  essentielly  un- 
altered since  the  times  cf  the  Hebnvs 
and  the  Gieeks.  In  bodily  loim  thef 
are  spare  but  athletic  ;  m  Umpa,  gn^t 
but  social:  in  habita,  active  and eodnrng; 
in  strength,  ahnoet  inexhaustiUe.  It 
would  be  endless  to  give  a  listof  ereotke 
more  important  worka  cODCeniog  te 
Bedouins;  most  students  are  fanilitr 
with  the  wzitiaga  ol  Niebuhr  and  Buck- 
faardt;  of  Arvieux  and  RubiBioB;  d 
Laborde  and  Wellsted  ;  of  Lsna,  FMff, 
and  Layard,  and  other  tiavdlen  vbo 
combined  acute  powen  of  obswstioo 
with  the  skill  of  graphie  deeo^tiaB.— 
Every  addition  to  our  knowledge  e(n- 
oeming  Arabia  and  its  inhabitant^  eoa- 
firms  mere  strongly  the  Bibliesl  itiie- 
ments,  tiiat  the  Arabs  though  wsriike  en^ 
restless  (Jer.  xii.  2)  carried  on  eosaBOte 
with  their  cattle  which  they  sent  to  the 
neighbouring  oountries  (Esck.  xxvn.  SI ; 
^<m)ii.  iii.113);  and  that  they  weseeogiged 
in  a  regular  and  active  trade  between  Sjntt 
Babylonia,  andEgypt  (Gen.  zxxviL28);  for 
three  great  caravan-roads  cnes  the  detft 
of  the  Bedouins,  one  fh>m  Egypt  overPeAn 
to  the  Persian  Gulf,  another  from  Bbojia 
southward  to  Arabia  Fetix,  and  a  tUid 
from  Palmyra  in  a  south-easlerty  diiee* 
tion  to  the  mouth  of  the  Hgris;  bottbai 
they  were  more  formidably  known  \j  tbi 
sudden  invasions  with  which  titey  iv« 
prised  and  terrified  the  adjoining  aatietf 
(2  Chron.  xxi.  16;  xxvi7;  comp.  Jobl  15). 
However,  if  it  served  their  interests,  they 
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every  man,  and  every  man's  hand  against  him;  and  he 
shall  dwell  before  all  his  brethren.T-18.  And  she  called 
l2ie  name  of  the  Lord  who  spoke  to  her,  Thou  art  the  God 


aiHsted  also  in  foreign  annies;  some  tribes 
hoghU  both  as  foot-scddiers  anA  horstanen, 
in  tbe  legions  of  the  Syrian  kings  (1  Maoo. 
yM;  2  Mboc.  xiL  10),  and  sided  with  them 
m  their  protraoted  war  against  the  Jews ; 
and  they  had  spread  beyond  Damaseus 
and  the  linntiers  of  PaleaOne,  when  they 
wave  replied  under  king  Alexander,  the 
Kaoeabee  (J&Mph.,  Antiq.  XUL  xv.  4). 

We  haye,  in  these  remaiks,  alluded  to 
the  Arabians  of  the  desert  only,  without 
lelerring  to  those  of  Arabia  Betreea  and 
Arabia  Fdix;  this  limitation  is  prescribed 
te  us  not  only  by  our  text,  but  by  the 
distinction  upon  whieh  the  Arabians  them* 
ssItss  insist  with  regard-  to  their  popula- 
tioD.  For  they  strictly  separate  the  de- 
scendants of  Joiktan,  whom  they  call 
Kachtan  (p.  279),  from  the  progeny  of 
Ishmael;  the  farmer  are  called  by  them 
the  pttre  Arabs  (or  Arab-el- Araba),  whilst 
tbe  latter  are  designated,  with  a  certain 
eontempt,  the  mix^  or  admitted  Arabs 
(Xostarabi),  because  Ishmael's  mother, 
Hagar,  was  of  Egyptian  descent ;  and  in 
this  distinotion,  we  may  find  the  germ  d 
the  later  division  into  the  chief  southern 
tribe  of  the  Himyari,  and  of  the  principal 
Mrthem  race  of  the  Koceish  to  which 
Mohammed  belonged,  although  the  later 
Mohammedan  fictions,  suggested  by  na- 
tional and  religious  pride,  haye  contributed 
to  render  ^e  ethnographic  researches  on 
Arabia  intricate  and  difficult  (see  pp.  279 
—283;  andonxxT.  12—18). 

Philological  Rbmabks.  —  *3]?nri 
(ver.  9)  refers  back  to  niyri)  (ver.  k), 
'^ suffer  the  oppression,"  humble  th3r8elf ; 
fcrthis  humiliation  is  thy  true  glory  (oomp. 
ty.  18).  Both  the  Niphal  and  Hitbpael 
denote  the  spontaneous  submission  under 
that  state  of  ^^^,  which  generally  consists 
in  bondage  and  miseiy,  but  sometimes 
in  the  modest  acknowledgment  of  a  supe- 
rior power  (Exod.  iii  17;  x.  8).  Tbe  Sept. 
lenders,  therefore,  ramtvdtBtiTi.  Hence 
loUow  the  well-known  significations  of 


^2V  and  ^^Vt  implying  contrition,  modesty, 
and  humility — 91^\  ^  ^  Judg.  xiii.  6^ 
stands  instead  6f'rm^  (xyiL  19 ;  Isai.  yiL 
14),  and  as  it  is  in  both  passages  used  in 
connection  with  the  second  person,  it  seems 
to  haye  been  fiinushed  with  those  yowels  to 
produee  a  similarity  of  sound  with  Al^^, 
unless  this  was,  indeed,  the  original  read- 
ing, since,  though  the  conception  was  pro- 
sent  {n'^n  *]:n),  the  birth  of  the  child  lay 
in  the  future,  like  the  act  of  naming  it 
(HK'tpi;  but  see  Iffiy  in  xy.  8).  Gesenius 
supports  the  change  of  Segol  into  Patach  by 
several  instances,  none  of  which,  boweyer, 
ii  quite  analogous  to  our  case  (seeLehrgeb., 

pp.  282,  462,  and  691) Dlfit  Klf  is  a 

construction  like  D*1K  ^03  (Proy.  xxi.  20),. 
a  qualifying  substantiye  preceding  the  ge- 
neric noun ;  it  signifies,  therefore,  a  nuui 
like  a  wild  ass,  **  a  wild  ass  of  a  man." 
The  Sept.  has  aypoucoc  dvOp^woCf  which 
expresses  only  the  general  meaning,  like 
the  English,  **  a  wild  man."  K^S  is  the 
annua  tylve$tris,  or  6vaypoQ.  —73^^'?^ 
VnM  is  not' merely  '*in  the  east"  of  alibis 
brethren;  for,  the  boundaries  assigned  to 
the  Ishmaelites  in  xxy.  18  reach  *'to  Shur 
which  is  before  (*3B-^j;)  Egypt";  there- 
lore,  a  great  portion  of  them  did  not  liye 
in  the  east  of  Palestine  or  of  Abraham's 
descendants;  ^WvV  is  identical  with  ^2Sh 
(xxiii.  17,  19),  and  although  it  frequently 
signifies,  "in  the  east"  (Josh.  xiii.  8;  Zeoh, 
xiy.  4),  and  Dip  ^33  are  sometimes  tbd 
inhaWitants  of  Arabia  Deserts  (Judg.  yi« 
8,  83;  yii.  12),  the  latter  term  not  unfra- 
quently  comprised  many  other  nations  of 
the  east,  as  the  Amalekites  and  Midianites, 
the  Syrians  and  Mesopotamians  (Judg. 
yiii.  10;  Gen.  xxv.  6;  xxix.  I);  and  ^2trh9 
describes  here  the  wide  and  almost  inde- 
finite extent  of  temtori(*s  through  which 
the  Bedouins  roam,  so  that  they  seem  to 
be  eyeryvhere  before  the  eyes  of  their 
brethren. 

13-— !•.  The  oonfideiM)e  and  distinot* 
ness  with  which  the  assurances  were  ex» 
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of  seeing^:  £br  she  said.  Do  I  even  still  see  [live]  after 
seeing  [God]  ?  14.  Therefore  the  well  was  called  Bee^ 
lahai-roi  [the  well  of  seeing  God  and  living] ;  behold,  itii 
between  Eadesh  and  Bered.     15.   And  Hagar  bore  to 


r 


preMMd,  were  to  Hagar  a  eonTinoiiig^  proof » 
that  thay  bad  been  uttered  by  a  avper* 
bamaa  being ;  the  misery  to  which  her 
flight  had  axpoeed  her,  had  prored  a  aehool 
of  ooireetioo  for  her  overbearing  ehaiacter; 
and  she  oonfided  in  the  promiaee  aho  had 
jnet  reocived.  Joy  and  fear,  treaibling 
and  gratitade,  ttmggled  in  her  heart. 
She  beHered  ahe  had  seen  that  etenal 
Being  whom,  aoeording  to  a.  general  no« 
tion  of  antiquity,  no  mortal  can  behold 
without  forfeiting  his  life ;  yet  she  was 
not  only  uninjured,  but  had  reoeiTed  the 
pledge  that  ahe  should  beeome  the  parent 
of  mighty  tribes.  She  ezolaimed,  ther»> 
fore,  with  mingled  feelings  of  ezulta- 
tion  and  submission:  '^Thou  art  the  God 
of  seeing  OM^) ;  for,  ahe  said.  Do  I  eren 
still  see  after  "seeing*'  F  that  ii,  Tbon  art 
to  me  a  God  whom  I  aaw  unpunished ; 
for,  although  I  saw  Thee,  I  still  live  and 
see  the  light  of  the  day.  If  the  Hebrew 
phrase  should  be  denned  obeonre  or  eUip« 
taoal,  it  may  be  remembered,  that  it  is  in- 
tended as  the  etymologieal  explanation  of 
aname;  and  that,  in  such  cases,  the  ehoioe 
of  words  depends  on  the  latitude  whioh 
the  name  afforda.  But  the  senae  ia  per- 
fectly clear  (see  note  <m  Ezod.  iii.  6 ;  eomp. 
leaL  vi  6,  and  especially  Judg.  tL  22 — 24). 
—The  •mgel  proTos  to  be  God  Himself; 
this  is  not  unf  requently  the  case,  and  has 
been  eiplained  flsewbere  (see  note  on 
£xod.  iii.  4).  The  fountain  at  which  this 
viaion  took  place,  was,  therefore,  called 
*^the  well  of  seeing  Ood  and  Uying" 
(rK-l  ^n^  "Kjt^l);  it  was  situated  south  of 
Kadpsh  (see  p.  363),  and  between  this  town 
and  Bered,  which  latter  place  can,  how*> 
ever,  no  more  be  identified  (comp.  xziT. 
62 ;  zzv.  1 1).— Hagar  returned  into  the 
house  of  Abraham,  to  whom  she  oomrnu* 
nicated  the  Biviae  ai^parition;  here  the 
prophecy  of  the  angel  was  realised ;  she 
bore  a  son,  who  was  called  Itiiaael;  but 
our  text  atatea  with  a  certain  distniotnessi 


thai  ahe  bore  this  son  to  Abiaham,  aai 
that  Abraham  gave  him  die  iMme  Ishaud. 
The  patriainh  beUered,  as  we  ha^  ob- 
aenred«  that  ^  son  of  Hagar  wm  tlie 
proBsiaed  and  lon^  desired  offspiiay 
through  whom  he  was  to  be  «  blaasing  la 
later  generaAiona :  he  was»  tfaerefior^ 
anxious  to  mark  himaaiUasoD;  and  ha 
did  thb  by  gifiag  Um  a  name  ae  foBy 
adapted  to  the  eireuoMtancea ;  for  it  may 
be  either  understood,  "God  has  hesid 
Hagar'a  affliction"  (rer.  U).  or*"  God  has 
heard  Abraham'a  wish  and  prayer."  in 
thia  manner  alooe  we  can  ezpiain  why 
Hagar  did  not  Mlow  tiM  angel's  iajuDD- 
tiooi,  that  jAa  ahould  call  hon  lahmail 
(T«r.  11),  espeaiailyaa  it  waa  TeayasBsl 
for  mothers  to  name  their  children  ^.  !)• 
The  statement  of  Abraham'a  age  at  te 
birth  of  Ishmaei  (tbt.  16)  shows  Aaim- 
poiianoe  of  the  event  for  hie  future  lifia 
(aee  p.  381),  aa  we  shall  later  de?«kp. 

Pho/ilooical  Bxmabxs.— The  wesia 
of  Hagar,  idiieh  hare  gtree  aae  to  ao 
many  oonflictiBg  interpseiations,  wiQ  b» 
more  easily  undentood,  if  it  ii  obaarved: 
1.  ^Kn  is  eTidenUy  the  i 
^ti^  is'  in  pauaa,  juat  aa  ny  1 
pansa  ^'V;  ^^k.  zxrii  17?    2.  ^  or 
nn  cannot  he  translated,  •'haaaeaM,'* 
for  thia  would  lequiro  «3|n.    I.  Itai«Bi- 
fiea  9mm  ot  tight  (eomp.  1  8am.  ztL  L2; 
Job  xxxiiL  21).    4.  Dl  Mi  osily  adds  eai- 
phasis  to  the  word  to  whieh  it  relera,  ba*^ 
introduces  a  new  and  stronger  notaosi,  and 
often  one  of  surprise,  and  ia,  tiberefera^  haae 
to  be  translated  by  #MM  (aa  in  ProT.  XIV.  M; 
£ecl.z.20;Pa.ziT.8).  ».  C&n  ia^iatbia 
omioiBe  passage,  need  instead  of  oVl  *19 
(2  Sam.  TiL  18),  with  which  it  is»  aaiMit, 
always  identical  in  aenae;  for  0>r|  ia  net 
k»r$^  but  kWm,  and  ia  only  uaaal  after 
'verba  of  motioQ  (Exod.  iii.  %;  Jud^;.  x»i& 
3;  Ruth  ii  4,  etc);  and  it  i 
fore,  here  hitherto,  tD  this  1 
6.  n^*)  ia,  like  the  Qieek  hpii^  mmk  m 
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Abram  a  Bcm:  and  Abram 
Hagar  bore,  Ishmael.  16. 
years  old^  when  Hagar  bore 

ttead ol  tnp»  HKl  (£eol.  ti.  6;  ^.  11), 
or  "))M  HKI  (Ps.  zlix.  20;  Lat  Hem  mdere), 
and  sigmfies,  therefore,  to  live.  The 
mttaaiRg  of  the  vfaele  phrase  is,  theralora, 
that  Hagsi-,  who  had  scarcely  hoped  to 
Qutlive  the  fatigues  and  privations  of  her 
flight  and  ezile^  even  survired  that  great 
moment  when  she  heheld  a  Biyine  vision: 
**  do  I  evea  hitherto  see  after  seeing  (?«<;?  " 
It  was  not  the  pUue^  then,,  which  she  re-, 
gsided  with  such  awe,  hut  God  who  liad 
gradoasij  permitted  her  to  Uve  to  that 
tiauj  although  she  had  witnessed  His  pre- 
sence; and,  henoe,  her  first  care  was  not  to 
give  a  name  to  the  place,  but  to  invoke  God. 
with  a  new  designation ;  after  which  act 
flnly  she  called  the  well,  ''the  fountain  for 


called  his  son'Br  name,  whom 
Aad  Abram  was  eighty^six 
Ishmad  to  Abram. 

the  li£e  of  beholding" ;  that  is,  the  fojoan 
tain  where  she  beheld  GK)d  without  for- 
feiting her  life.  The  passages  which  have 
been  addtioed  lor  the  fbnueropimon  (xdL 
14 ;  zxviii.  17 ;  jjoai,  2)i  are  not  paraUel^ 
with  ours.— The  proposition  of  Michaelia 
to  read  *«j<n  MT^  THS  "the  wdl  of  th« 
rock,  commanding  a  oistant  view,"  is  no 
more  than  an  ingenious  conjecture,  and  m 
improbable,  from  the  simple  reason,  that  if 
this  had  beea  the  usual  name  of  the  foon- 
tain  at  the  time  of  the  historian,  the  whole 
of  this  nairatiTe  would  have  been  both> 
inappropriate  and  unintelligible.  It  ia. 
unnecessary  to  refer  to  other  very  ""c^^inr 
opinions. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

SrmcABT.  —  God  repeated  to  Abraham  the  former  promises  regarding  a  numeroua 
progeny  and  their  ultimate  conquest  of  Canaan ;  concluded  a  covenant  with  him, 
and  appointed  as  its  sign  the  rite  of  circumcision,  to  be  performed  on  Abraham, 
his  son  Ishmael,  and  all  his  male  servants,  and  in  all  future  times  on  every  son  on 
the  eighth  day  fhnn  his  birth.  He  further  changed  the  names  of  Abram  and 
Sand  into  Abraham  and  Sarah ;  and  assured  the  patriarch  that  his  race  would  bef 
propagated  through  a  son  to  be  bom  by  Sarah.    When  Abraham,  deeming  ihSM 

•  hope  improbable,  c«>nsidering  his  own  age  and  that  of  his  wife,  entreated  God  thaf 
Iithmael  only  might  live,  the  pledge  was  renewed  to  him  that  the  eon  of  Hagaif 
should  be  distinguis^ied  by  worldly  power,  while  the  offipring  of  Sarah  would  bo 
the  heir  of  the  spiritual  covenant.  Abraham  pei^ormed  the  oircumoiBion  in  ao^ 
oordanee  with  the  Divine  commands.  -He  was  at  that  time  ninety^nine,  aad 
his  son  Ishmael  thirteen  years  old. 

1.  And  when  Abram  was  ninety-nine  years  old,  the 
Lord  appeared  to  Abram,  and  said  to  him,  I  am  the 
Ahnighty  God ;  walk  before  Me,  and  be  perfect.     2.  And 


1—9,  Three  times  had  God  appeared  to 
Ahisham  in  Canaan,  not  merely  to  repeat, 
^  to  enlarge  His  promisea.  At  first,  a 
^nef  and  simple  assurance  was  deemed 
*uffici«-nt  (xii,  7) ;,  then  the  progeny  of 
Abttham  waa  with  emphasis  compared 
^h  the  dust  of  the  earth  (xiii.  16) ;  and  at 
last  with  ihe  stars  of  heaven  (xv.  6),.  A 
•oleom  si^  accompanjled  the  third  vision; 
>t.  was  given  under  the  form,  and. received 
file  name,  of  a  covenant;  God.  guaranteed 


His  promises  unconditionally,  since  they 
were  the  reward  of  Abraham's  faith ;  He 
enforced  no  corresponding  duty  on  the 
part  of  the  patriarch ;  He  perfonned  a 
pure  act  of  mercy.  But  undeserved  gifts.' 
may  appear  both  incompatible  with  tha 
juitioe  of  God  and  dangerous  to  the  mo* 
rality  of  man ;  they  seem  to  betmy  par- 
taality^  in  the  Divine  dispensationa,  and 
to  substitute  arbitrariness  instead  of  inteU 
ligihle  lava.  It  wa8»  therefore,  necessary  to 
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I  will  make  My  covenant  between  Me  and  thee,  and  will 
multiply  thee  exceedingly.  3.  And  Abram  fell  on  his 
face :  and  God  spoke  to  him,  saying,  4.  As  for  Me,  be- 
hold, my  covenant  is  with  thee,  and  thou  shalt  be  a  father 
of  a  multitude  of  nations.  5.  And  thy  name  shall  no 
more  be  called  Abram,  but  thy  name  shall  be  Abraham  ^ 
for  a  father  of  a  multitude  of  nations  have  I  made  thee. 
6.  And  I  shall  make  thee  exceedingly  fruitful,  and  I  shall 


mpose  upon  the  laToured  indmdoalff 
adequate  obligations,  and  to  exact  from 
them  duties  tending  to  prore  their  superior 
iherit:  it  was  necessary  to  conclude  a  strict 
oorenant.  Now,  the  promises  hitherto 
clearly  made  to  Abraham's  race  itself 
were  a  vast  increase  and  the  possession  of 
a  fertile  land.  But  both  are  worldly  boons, 
neither  constituting  nor  securing  true 
greatness.  More  powerfol  empires  hare 
risen  and  disappeared  without  enjoying 
or  spreading  happiness.  They  prospered, 
but  were  not  blessed,  and  in  their  splen- 
dour was  hidden  the  germ  of  their  de- 
struction. Indiyiduals  also  may  abound 
in  temporal  advantages,  but  their  souls 
may  be  languid  and  their  hearts  may  be 
withering;  for  giddy  mirth  is  not  joy, 
and  inaotiye  torpor  is  not  harmony  of 
mind.  Property  may,  to  a  certain  degree, 
be  a  eonditioH  of  felicity,  but  it  is  no 
more ;  all  the  rest  must  be  done  by  man 
hiaiself ;  the  former  is  the  gift  of  Pro- 
vidence, the  latter  depends  on  human 
exceUenoe  and  Virtue; — and  therefore  the 
former  was  promised  to  Abraham  uncon- 
ditionally,  while  the  lattor  was  made 
dependent  on  a  severe  covenant  which  as 
it  entailed  numerous  and  difficult  duties 
could  alone  secure  true  and  lasting  hsp- 
|)ine8S.  We  have,  therefore,  arrived  at  a 
new  momentous  era  in  Abraham's  life. 
He  rises  from  a  serrant  into  a  covenantee 
of  (jk)d,  and  from  an  instrnment  into  a 
free  agent ;  he  is  taught  the  true  means 
and  the  only  end  of  happiness;  bnt  he 
learns  also  that  the  Ood  of  mercy  is  at  the 
same  time  the  God  of  justice,  and  that 
his  blessings  will  only  be  proportionate 
to  his  piety.    The  justice  of  Ood  which 


had  been  relaxed  into  mercy  in  tibe  tins 
of  Noah,  was  resumed  wifh  greater  rigoor 
for  the  descendants  of  Abraham,  becaase 
they  were  the  chosen  and  privileged  seed. 
From  these  considerations  alone,  our  pas- 
sage can  be  folly  understood.    9bd  sd- 
nounoes  Himsdf  here  for  the  first  time  ss 
the    Almighty,  'the   all-powerfol   Loid 
(^"^  ^K)  ^oee  awfol  attributes 
a  severe  government.    No  longer 
with  a  passive  faith.  He  exhorts  Abta- 
ham  **  to  walk  before  Him  and  to  be  per- 
fect."    The  patriarch,  overpowered  by 
these  majestic  manifestations,  *'idl  « 
his  face"  in  veneration  and  snbmissifln 
(ver.  3).     The  promises  of  God  ai«  bo 
more  limited  to  a  progeny  of  Idnga  and 
mighty  tribes  (ver.  6),  or  to  the  peqwtoal 
oocupatioa  of  the  land  of  his  sqoum  (ver. 
8),  but  they  extend  to  the  glorioos  aasor- 
anoe  that  He  will  eTeackstingly  it  m  Q^ 
to  him  tmd  to  Att  Med  tfitr  him  (w.  7). 
And  in  order,   in  the  f  learest  and  eoo- 
oisest  manner,  to  indicate  the 
ment  of  a  new  era,  distinctly  to 
the  past  from  the  fotore,  and  to  show  that 
another  and  a  higher  element  was  added 
to  the  life  of  the  patriarch;  his  name  was 
changed.    Thid  significant  altfratioa  was 
delayed  to  ^e  moment  when  the  exiit* 
ence  of  Abraham  was  raised  from  Ae 
sphere  of  material  to  that  of  spiritwa] 
blessings,  iriien  he  reoeived  the  first  x«li* 
gious  injunction,  and  entered  into  a  £-> 
rect  and  internal  alliaiioe  with  God.    Be* 
ligious  obligations  oommenee  as  sooo  ai 
tiiey  are  known  and  understood?  faenee 
the  oovenant  was  oondnded  immediatdy, 
and  with  Abraham  already,  whilst  d« 
possession  of  the  land  was  poetpoaed  to  k 
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make  nations  of  thee,  and  kings  shall  issue  from  thee. 
7.  And  I  shall  establish  M34  covenant  between  Me  and 
♦hee  and  thy  seed  after  thee  in  their  generations  for  an 
everlasting  covenant,  to  be  a  God  to  thee  and  to  thy  seed 
after  thee.  8.  And  I  shall  give  to  thee  and  to  thy  seed 
aftier  thee  the  land  wherein  thou  sojournest  as  a  stranger, 
all  the  land  of  Canaan,  for  an  everlasting  possession,  and  I 
shall  be  their  Qod.    9.  And  God  said  to  Abraham,  But  as 


dirtant  fatare.  Moie  than  fonr  hundred 
yean  of  irandering  and  hardthip  inter- 
T«Bed  between  the  promiae  and  xta  fulfil- 
menty  heoanse  it  was  dependent  on  the 
monl  condition  of  the  Canaanite^ ;  thna 
the  higheit  ielieitj  or  that  which  flows 
from  pnritj  of  mind,  lies  within  the  reach 
of  man  as  soon  as  he  is  opened  to  truth ; 
whereas  wealth  and  aU  the  gifts  of  for- 
tune are  beyond  his  power,  the  result  of 
circumstances  standing  under  a  higher 
control.  It  is  a  Biblical  maxim,  in  har- 
mony with  the  doctrine  of  Free  Will,  that 
God  had  spontaneously  Umited  His  om- 
nipotence in  not  interfering  with  the  piety 
aod  impiety  of  man  (Beut  ▼.  26);  in  this 
respect  man  has  unrestricted  scope  end 
option;  he  is  the  responsible  agent  of  his 
destinies.  From  the  moment,  therefore, 
that  Abraham  entered  the  covenant,  he 
and  his  seed  ceased  to  be  under  the  guid- 
ing protection  of  DiTine  mercy;  they 
commenced  the  period  of  maturity ;  hap- 
piness aod  misery  were  in  their  own 
hands.  Though  the  promm  of  the  land 
•was  distinct  from  the  r*  ligious  oorenant ; 
the  pot»M*ion  was  made  dependent  on  its 
faithful  observance:  the  breach  of  the 
covenant  was  menaced  with  the  loss  of 
the  land,  which  though  gr&nUd  by  mercy, 
should  be  rdainsd  by  justice  (comp.  Esek. 
xzziiL  23—29). 

Philolooioal  Rbmabks.— About  the 
meaning  of  ^IC^  /^  and  its  n*latton  to 
T\)tV  see  note  on  Exod.  vL  2, 3.— l?nnn 
***  OB^  "to  walk  before  God,"  that  is, 
to  lead  such  conduct  that  no  action  may 
have  to  fear  the  scrutiny  and  judgment 
(tf  God,  denotes  generally  a  less  intimate 
adherence  to  the  deity  than  '^^  DM  l^nnn 


(v.  22) ;  but  since  the  latter  phrase  is 
used  with  reference  to  the  uetna'  piety  of 
Noah,  the  former  can  A«r#,  wheie  it  ap- 
plies to  an  itUal  prteept,  have  ho  less 
emphatic  meaning,  though  it  frequently 
is  merely  synonymous  with  acknowledg- 
ing the  sovereignty  of  God  (zziv.  40), 
or  obeying  His  commandments  (Isai. 
zzxviii.  3). — ^pi$  in  ver.  4  introduces  the 
promises  of  God,  and  is  in  oontradis- 
tinotum  to  rVIXI  in  the  ninth  verse,  whieh 
commences  the  obligations  imposed  upon 
Abraham;  it  hae,  therefore,  even  more 
emphasis  than  in  vi.  17,  and  iz.  9.  — 
pon  3IC  is  used  instead  of  HDH  ^2H; 
for  the  status  coostmotns  of  3K  is  not 
unfrequently  3H,  especially  in  proper 
nouna  (as  D)^ilt  for  Dl^SK ;  comp. 
"03^,  ^^2H,  etc),  and  since  |1Dn  3K  is 
here  an  explanation  of  DiTlSK,  the  same 
anomaly  cannot  be  surprising.  The 
root  Dm  seems,  indeed,  almost  synony- 
mous with  }Dfl;  for  it  expresses  the  noise 
and  tumult  characteristic  of  agitated 
crowds  (conqMre  the  cognate  roots  SHI 
and  Oin,  etc.).  The  patriarch's  name 
was  therefore  changed  from  "exalted 
father"  into  "father  of  a  multitude  of 
nations."  When  he  reoeived  a  visible 
sign  of  his  spiritual  elevation,  his  name 
shonld  express  that  great  nations  and 
empires  were  to  participate  in  that  bless- 
ing. If,  therefore,  the  opinion  of  some 
that  D'DK  is  a  oontiaecion  from  DDISK, 
is  an  unproved  assertian,  which  would 
make  Abraham  the  older  ruanet ;  the  con- 
jecture of  others,  that  Abraham  is  iden- 
tical with  the  Indian  God  Bramab,  and 
Sarah  with  Sarasvati,  is  a  liney  requiring 
no  refutation — TCP  HK  Hy^*,  (v«.  «)  is 
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for  tbee,  thoa  shalt  keep  My  covaiant,  thou  and  thy  seed 
after  thee  in  tb^  generatioiM. — 10.  This  is  My  covenant 


1 


oonttroed  after  fbe  aeiue:  ''they  shall  call 
thy  name";  oomp.  iy.  18,  etc.— Whilst 
the  history  of  Abraham  from  the  twelfth 
to  the  sixteenth  chapter  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  fourteenth)  proceeds  from  the 
JehoYist,  the  namtiTe  of  our  chapter, 
with  the  solenm  ooTenant  it  describee, 
belongs  to  the  elder  Elohist,  as  spirit 
and  language  prove  beyond  a  doubt. 
But  it  would  yet  be  rash  and  unwarrant* 
able  to  declare,  with  several  modem 
critics,  the  reading  of  HVT,  in  the  first 
verM,  as  spurious,  and  to  substitute  for  it 
OS*)/K.  It  is  a  singular  uotion  entertained 
even  by  aoand  sober  critics,  that  the  Je- 
hovist  embodied  in  his  narrative,  without 
modiflcatioD,  the  documents  of  the  Elohist, 
whereas  it  is  evident  that  as  a  prudent  and 
intelligent  writer,  he  chose  the  transitJons 
and  carried  on  the  thread  of  the  narrative 
in  accordance  with  his  own  great  and  com- 
prehensive plan.  The  book  of  Genesis, 
as  we  possess  it,  is  not  a  meohanioal  com- 
pilation of  two  difforent  documents,  but 
it  is  a  work  of  the  striotast  unity  and  har- 
mony, conceived  and  completed  by  the 
Jebovist,  though  he  thought  fit  to  avail . 
himself  of  dder  sources,  considered  by 
him  authentic.  It  is,  therefore,  futile 
to  insist,  in  every  individual  verse,  up- 
on determining  whether  it  proceeded 
from  the  one  or  the  other,  except  in 
instaaces  which  seem  to  point  to  di- 
verging notions  or  traditions ;  but  in  the 
connecting  versi-s  especially  we  must  be 
prepared  to  find  the  finishing  hand  of  the 
Jebovist,  whose  intention  it  was  not  to 
gi^  abnq>t  fiagmenta,  but  to  write  a  con- 
tinuous and  well-digested  history.  We 
consider,  therefore,  the  reading  of  DIH^ 
in  the  first  verse  as  perfectly  genuine. 
:  !•— 14.  CiBcuxciaioK  was  instituted 
as  the  fVM  of  the  oovtnant  between  God 
and  Abraham.  It  is  impossible  to  arrive 
at  adear  idea  of  this  remarkable  rite,  and 
of  its  true  meaning  in  the  Motaic  system, 
without  pursuing  its  §rifit^  and  kutmy 
mpn  dearly  than  ia  generally  dona.  We 
disttnguish  four  cUsI  periods. 


1.  Circumcision  seems  to  have  been  first 
practised  by  the  Ethiopians  and  other  na- 
tions of  southern  Africa.  Herodotus  even, 
whose  tendency  it  was  to  deriTo  most  of 
the  ancient  institutions  from  the  Egyptiana, 
and  who  had  made  oareM  enquiriea  about 
the  matter,  doubted,  whether  to  ascribe 
the  origin  of  that  custom  to  the  Ethiopians 
or  the  Egyptians  ^.  104).  But  it  was, 
from  very  anojent  times,  spread  •  to  thit 
south  and  west,  fiur  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  Meroe;  it  was,  among  some  nations^ 
performed  on  both  sexes,  as  ia  still  the  ease 
among  the  Abyssinian  Christians ;  it  pre- 
vailed among  the  tribes  of  the  Trog^ytes^ 
one  of  whidi,  the  Kolobi,  like  the  Krso- 
phagi,  extended  it  to  perfect  mutilation 
(Diod,  Sic.,  in.  82;  ^/f»fo,  xtL  771, 772); 
it  is  in  use  among  the  Kafir  nations  of  • 
South  Africa,  the  tribes  of  Eom  or  Ama* 
kosa,  forming  a  considerable  portion  d 
the  native  population  of  Africa  {BriteMmrd^ 
Physic.  Hist  of  Man,  ii  287) ;  and  it  baa 
been  disoovered  in  many  southern  islaoda 
of  the  Indian  Seas  and  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
The  question  arises,  what  was  the  origin 
of  this  singular  custom  F  It  must  evidently 
have  a  general  cause,  inherent  either  in 
the  human  mind,  or  in  the  human  ^f*"*^ 
since  it  was  in  uae  among  so  different 
nations,  possessing  no  mutual  intercourse. 
Now,  a  r$l%g%om  motive  seems  to  be  out 
of  the  question;  for  some  of  the  nationa 
alluded  to  are  not  only  strsngers  to  all 
religioos  ceremonies,  but  deet^te  of  all 
moral  feelings.  The  Troglodytes,  for  in» 
stance,  called  the  cattle,  and  not  fistber 
and  mother,  their  parents,  since,  they  say, 
the  former  satisfy  their  wants;  they  killed 
not  only  the  sick  and  invalid,  but  all  peiw 
sons  above  60  years,  because  th^  would- 
be  burdensome  to  them  on  their  *«*>^^« 
wanderings;  both  the  women  and  childresk 
belonged  to  all  in  common,  and  they  dia* 
posed  of  their  dead  in  a  revolting  manner 
(Died.,  iiL  82,  38).  There  is,  thereion»^ 
scarcely  a  doubt  that  in  those  southern 
oonntries  the  rite  of  droumdaian  was  in* 
tuedaeed  from  a  ph^tictl  cause.    It  w«a 
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which  you  shall  keep  between  Me  and  you  and  thy  seed 
after  thee:    Circumcise  every  male  child  among  you. 


not  only  i  matter  of  expediency,  but,  in 
■ome  cases,  of  necessity.  Fhilo  (distinctly 
observes,  tiiat  it  prevents  the  painful  and 
often  incurable  disease  of  carbuncle  {Sv* 
9pa^ ;  it,  further,  obviates  some  fearful 
a&Kxden  ijphSmom,  gononbcea  spuria); 
modem  travellers  testify,  that  it  preeludes 
great  physical  inconvenience  among  the 
Budmien ;  and  the  CSmstian  missionaries 
who  exerted  themselvee  for  its  aboUtion  in 
Abyssinia,  were,  by  the  dangerous  physical 
eoneequences,  compelled  to  desist  from 
fteb  plans.  If  ire  hereto  add,  that  among 
nearly  all  those  tribes,  the  operation  b 
perfbnned  not  in  infancy,  but  at  the  ap* 
proadi  of  puberty,  it  becomes  evident  that 
tiie  burning  temperature  of  their  southern 
elhnes,  in  many  oases  combined  -with  a 
peculiar  bodily  structure  of  those  races, 
gave  rise  to  the  cintom  of  circumcision. 

2.  From  tbe  south,  it  spread  northwaid 
hito  "Egypt.  Many  parts  of  this  country 
were  cdonised  by  emigrants  firomSthiupk; 
and,  tbus^  many  primitive  customs  of  the 
south  were  transplanted  into  the  land  of 
the  Pharaohs.  The  intereoarse  with 
Sthiopia  was  botli  constant  and  animated 
(see  pp.  248,  240).  Now,  the  same  com- 
plaints to  which  we  have  referred  aa  fre* 
quent  in  Ethiopia,  may,  in  many  instances, 
have  appeared  in  Egypt  also;  and  oSrcum^ 
OBion  may,  tbereforci  as  a  matter  of  pr»* 
caution,  have  been  gradually  adopted  by 
all  Egyptian!.  But  it  Ncommended  itself 
to  this  people  from  anotiier  consideration 
alH>,  in  their  views  of  the  highest  impor* 
tance:  thast  of  cleanliness.  It  is  in  thii 
i^ht  that  it  is  represented  by  H^podotua : 
"They  are  circumcised  for  the  sake  of 
deanl^iees,  thinking  it  better  to  be  clean 
than  handsome*'  (ii.  37);  he  mentions  it 
in  oonneetion  with  many  other  customs 
adopted  for  the  same  end ;  for  instance, 
that  they  drink  from  cups  of  brass  which 
they  seouretery  day;  that  they  wear  linen 
gazmentSy  constantly  fresh  washed;  that 
the  prieats  shave  their  whole  body  every 
third  day,  that  it  may  harbour  noveimiai 
ad  that  they  waak  themseivefl  in  eoM 


water  twice  every  day,  and  twice  every 
night.  There  is  no  doubt  whatever,  that 
during  many  centuries  that  rite  was  per* 
formed  by  all  classes  of  the  Egyptians, 
and  by  the  whole  nation.  When  the  Is- 
raelites, after  their  entrance  into  Ci^aan 
under  Joshua,  and  after  a  long  neglect  of 
the  ordinance  of  circnmcision,  had  con- 
scientiously performed  it,  they  felt  that  the 
"reproach  erf  Egypt**  was  removed  from 
them  (Josh.  v.  9),  which  could  not  be  said 
had  it  not  been  universal  in  Egypt.  The  ' 
examination  of  the  mummies;  the  fact 
that  the  CoTchians,  who  were  Egyptian 
settlers  belonging  to  the  army  of  Sesoetris, 
perrormed  the  ceremony;  and  tiie  accounts 
of  Herodotus  and  Diodorus  Sicnlus,  Phild 
and  Stiabo,  oonOur  to  prove,  that  circum* 
eision  was  a  general  and  national  institu- 
tion among  the  Egyptians.  Now,  the  great 
authority  and  exceeding  reputation  for 
superior  wisdom  which,  tiiey  possessed  in 
the  ancient  worid,  induced  many  nations 
to  adopt  from  tliem,  among  other  institu- 
tions, the  practice  of  circumcision  als<v. 
Thus,  it  was  performed  by  the  Arabians 
ai^  Edomites,  by  the  Ammonites  and 
HcaVItes  (Jer.  ix.  25),  by  the  Fhoeniciana 
and  the  Syrians  about  Thermodon  and  the 
iTver  Parthenius  {JRerod.,  n,  104);  and  xn 
this  instance,  not  merely  blind  veneraticm 
but  a  regard  for  health  and  ckanliness 
assisted  in  spreading  the  eustom. 

3.  But  it  was,  in  the  course  of  time, 
observed  that  many  tribes  and  nations  in- 
habiting the  same  zones,  remained  un- 
cireumdsed  without  perceptible  danger  of 
inconvenience.  That  rite  was,  for  instonce, 
never  adopted  by  the  Philistines,  nor  the 
Canaanites,  nor  many  of  the  Libyan  tribes, 
nor  evoi  some  of  the  Arabians,  as  th^ 
If  idianites  (eomp.  I  Sam.  xviii.  26;  Joseph,, 
ADltiq,  VIII.  X.  8;  Diod.,  iii.  81;  Exod. 
ifV.  26)*  Henee  it  happened  that  not  only 
the  people  of  the  Edomites  neglected  it  (Jb- 
M9Nl,Antiq.Zni.ix.l),but  that  gradually 
some  dasaee  of  tli^  Egyptians  omitted  to 
perAttm  an  operation  which,  at  the  more 
adtiBoeA  ags^bcuween  boyhood  and  youth, 

C   C   2  ^  y 
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IL  And  you  shall  ciroumcise  the  flesh  of  your  for^km; 
and  it  shall  be  a  sign  of  the  covenant  betw^n  Me  and 


is  eztranel  J  painftil ;  and  when,  m  Um  time 
of  the  PenUn  and  Greek  dominion,  the 
primitiTe  institutioDS  of  Egypt  wwe  ne- 
glected or  underwent  important  modifl- 
eations,  circmncinon  oeaaed  to  be  a  na* 
tional  custom.  The  prieetaalone preaerved 
it  aa  a  mark  of  their  superior  purity;  they 
need  it  aa  an  additional  means  of  shedding 
round  their  persons  the  mysterious  halo  of 
^yated  sanctity;  they  insisted  upon  the 
law,  that  none  but  oirDumoised  persons 
should  be  iiutiated  in  their  mystariea,  and 
they  exacted  that  condition  from  Pytha- 
goras when  he  desired  to  be  introduced 
into  their  sect  {CUm,  AUm.y  Strom.,  L,  p. 
130) ;  it  is  eren  not  improbable  that,  from 
the  reason  alluded  to,  they  discouraged 
the  rite  among  the  people;  in  the  timea  of 
Joeephua,  it  was  restricted  to  their  caste 
alone,  though  permitted  to  the  rest  of  the 
nation  (C.  Ap.,  iL  14) ;  and  in  the  age  of 
Origen  and  Jeromei  it  was  thek  exclusive 
privilege  (Orig.,  ad  Jer.  vr.  U;  Bom.  iL 
13).  It  was  natural,  that  the  wise  men  of 
Egypt  should  connect  somehig^erreligious 
or  philosophical  notions  with  the  rite  of 
circumcision,  especially  since  it  had  become 
entirely  their  own.  Now,  it  is  well  known, 
that  a  great  part  of  the  Egyptian  religion 
oonsiBted  in  the  deification  of  the  powers  of 
nature,  and  espedaUy  of  generation;  this 
idea  is  chiefly  represented  by  their  two 
princii>al  deities,  Osiris  and  Islb,  who  pre- 
sided both  over  fertility  and  fruitfulness ; 
in  Egypt,  a  chief  part  of  the  festival  of 
Bacchus  was  the  public  procession  of  the 
phallus  (cOitff  aXXoc),  perfonned  in  an  ob- 
scene manner  amidst  the  wild  songs  of 
women;  and  the  same  rites  in  honour  of 
Bacchus  weie  from  Egypt  introduced  into 
Greece,  throu^  Melan^tts,  the  son  of 
Amytheon,  who  is  said  to  have  obtained 
his  information  from  Cadmus  (E$rod,^  iL 
48,  49;  AfMtoph.,  Aoham.  229).  The 
origin  of  the  custom  is,  according  to  He- 
rodotus, accounted  for  by  a  sacred  story 
kaown  only  to  learned  persons^  It  was, 
further,  generally  beUeved,  that  cireumci- 
sion  enhances  proliflcness ;  and  the  Egyp- 


tians ascribed  their  increasing  popnlatioo, 
in  a  great  measure,  to  the  aame  costosB, 
ahhou^  it  was,  besides,  oonriderad  to  be 
attributable  to  the  purity  of  the  air»  snd 
the  quality  of  the  water  of  the  Kile.  It 
seems  evident,  thecef (»e,  that  the  Egyp- 
tian priests  connected  ciicumcisiQn  with 
the  very  ctntze  of  their  religion;  that  thejr 
regarded  it  as  a  part  of  the  systen  hj 
which  they  endeavoured  to  penetraf  e  xnSs 
the  secret  working  of  nature;  and  that,  by 
dedicating  the  prepuce  to  their  gods,  thsy 
ascribed  to  them  the  wonderful  poweo  of 
generation. 

4.  Among  the  nations  which  deixrd 
the   custom   of   circumcision   ham  tfes 
Egyptians,  were  undoubtedly  the  Hebievs* 
We  have  not  only  the  testimony  of  Hera* 
dotus,  that  '*the  Syriar&s  in  PslestiBe'' 
themselves  avow  this  &ct  (iL  104),  but  the 
indirect  construt  of  the  Bible  itself  in  tbst 
passage  of  Joshua  (v.  9),  above  cited  for 
another  purpose;    the  Egyptians  couU 
scarcely  have  regarded  the  unciroumcased 
Israelites  with  oonteiiq[»t  and  reproach,  if 
they  had  themsdves  only  bonowed  thst 
rite  from  them.    But  more  foicihle  than 
all  inferences,  the  national  cbarseter  cf 
the  Egyptians,  their  pride  and  averacnto 
all  foreigners  and  foreign  customs,  ezdude 
the  supposition,  that  they  abooM  hare 
adopted  circumoinon  from  a  detested  ems 
of  nomads,  or,  as  s(»ne  scholars  assert,  froa 
the  Phcsnicians,  among  whom  it  seems  to 
have  been  a  sign  of  oonseeratioii  to  Satom 
(comp.  xlvL  84;  xliiL  82;  JfMwrt,  FhcBn. 
L  362;  Sattehumath,,  Fragm.,  p.  86).  Jo- 
sephus  himself  taettiy  allows  to  the  Egyp- 
tians the  priority  with  regard  to  that 
practice,  and  taunts  the  Ej^yptiaa  ApiflB 
for  having  neglected  a  custom  whkh  ii 
was  a  peculiar  boast  of  his  native  tomtaj 
to  have  spread  among  many  other  nations 
(0.  Ap.,iL  14). 

But  did  Mosaiam  blindly  adopt  a  heathen 
ceremony  P  And  here  we  have  anived  at 
the  culminating  point  of  this  deduction. 
In  no  other  institution,  perfai^M;,  do  we  sea 
with  greater  force  and  distinctneea  tiMt 
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you.    12.  And  every  male  child,  when  eight  days  old,  shall 
be  circumcised  among  you  in  your  generations ;  he  who  is 

fnndamental  principle  which  perracles  the 
▼hole  legiaUttre  part  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment^ and  without  regard  to  which  it  will 
ever  be  impoanble  to  oompiehend  its  full 
tpiritual  meaning,  and  to  halanoe  its  exact 
historieal  yahie.  We  have,  both  in  our 
Conmeiitarj  on  Exodus,  and  in  the  pre- 
ceding portions  of  Geneos,  made  it  our 
special  task  to  show  that  almost  ererj 
veligioiis  oerfmony,  perhaps  with  the  only 
exoeptioD  of  the  Sabbath,  was  based  upon 
a  prerailing  eastern  custom  or  tradition; 
bat  that  these  common  observances  or  no- 
tions were,  by  Mosaism,  not  only  divested 
of  their  base  and  superstitious  elements, 
bot  that  they  were  converted  into  new 
<loetrines,  and  were  used  as  vehicles  of 
rdigUHis  ideas  borrowed,  in  their  com- 
ivsbeosiveoess  and  purity,  from  no  other 
pMpls,  but  abeolutely  original  in  the 
Hebrew  nation;  that,  just  in  this  prudent 
•eecmmodation  to  traditionary  practices, 
the  external  suecess  of  the  new  religion 
vwieoured,  while  the  transformation  of 
lotten  and  idolatrous  institutions  into  laws 
ef  indestructible  vitality,  constitutes  its 
infisputable  claim  to  originality,  and  com- 
BsndB  the  admiration  of  all  ages.  Cir- 
cnmeision  must,  therefore,  be  viewed  in 
tbe  aame  li^  as  the  saoriflces  and  the 
wiinince  regarding  the  "red  cow,"  as 
tbe  phylaeteries  and  fringes  (Eiztth),  as  the 
^ietirj  laws  and  the  kid  which  is  not  to  be 
•ntbed  in  its  mother's  milk,  or,  in  a  word, 
••  neariy  all  ceremonial  precepts.  We 
ktve  traced  the  practice  of  circumcision 
tbrongh  its  first  three  stag^  as  a  sanitary 
'Bessnre,  as  promoting  oleanlineas,  and  aa 
a  eouBic  lite  oonneoted  with  the  secrets  of 
Pf^^MgaticA,  and  standing  in  the  service 
<rf  religinn.  Now,  what  were  the  new 
^^Ms  SHooiated  by  Mosaism  with  that 
ttcient  costomF    We  cannot  repress  our 


^c'l'ietion  tiiat  the  kgialatorwould  scarce- 
fy  have  retained  it,  had  he  not  legsrded  it 
•Jhrras  a  pbysieal  or  religious  nectttUy^ 
^"P^cianT  as,  in  an  other  ceees,  he  foibids 
^^  aUxMteiiee  every  mutilation  of  the 
^,  whieh  is  holy  beosiiM  fntmed  by 


Ood  (Deut. xiv.  1, 2;  Lev. xix.  28;  xzi  6); 
the  circumstances,  that  he  neglected  the 
drcumdsiQn  of  his  own  son,  and  allowed 
it  to  be  disregarded  by  the  Israelites  dur- 
ing the  forty  years  of  their  wanderings, 
may  be  historical  facts  indicating  his  per- 
sonal views  regarding  this  rite.  Nor  were, 
indeed,  the  three  reasons  just  mentioned 
sufficient  to  demand,  or  even  to  permit,  its 
preeervation.  A  medical  necessity  did  not 
exist,  since  neither  the  Philistines,  nor  the 
Oanaanites  who  inhabited  Palestine,  nor 
the  Mesopotamians,  felt  any  inducement 
to  adopt  it  {Joa$ph.,  Antiq.  VIII.  x.  8; 
Contra  Apion,  i.  22} ;  cleanliness,  whieh 
is,  at  present,  by  most  Biblical  scholars 
pertinaciously  assigned  as  its  only  motive, 
was  viewed  very  differently  among  the 
Egyptians  and  tbe  Hebrews ;  for,  whilst 
the  former  shaved  not  only  head  and  beard 
but  the  whole  body,  the  latter  were  care- 
ful in  the  preservation  of  their  hair  (Lev. 
xix.  27;  xxL  6;  comp.  Jer.  ix.  26;  xxv. 
28);  and  fruitfulness  was  so  little  deemed 
dependent  on  circumcision,  that  Abraham 
begat  Ishmael  thirteen  years  before  he 
performed  that  rite,  whilst  female  resois- 
ion  was  never  introduced  among  the 
Hebrews,  though  it  was  customary  among 
the  Arabs,  the  Abyssinians,  and  some 
other  African  tribes  {Abulfed.f  Ann.  L  92; 
JPocoekey  Spec.  Hist  Ar.  p.  309).  Ciicum- 
cieion,  further,  cannot  simply  represent 
the  idea  ooimected  with  it  by  the  Egyptian 
priests,  namely,  that  it  was  a  sign  of  initia- 
tion into  a  holy  community;  for  it  was  not 
only  introduced  but  generally  practised 
among  the  Qebrews  when  it  was  siill  a 
nation»d  custom  in  Egypt,  and  not  yet  re- 
stricted to  the  caste  of  the  priests.  How- 
ever,  stnoe  oircumciaion  was  boRowed 
from  the  Egyptians,  its  meaning  must 
stand  in  some  internal  and  organic  connec- 
tion with  that  attributed  to  it  by  the  latter. 
This  is,  indeed,  the  case ;  but  the  con- 
nection is  not  one  of  imitation,  but  of 
iir$et  oppo^iiian.  It  concerns,  in  both 
religions,  the  kernel  and  centre  of  laith ; 
and,  for  this  leasoB,  the  difference  of  the 
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born  in  the  house  op  bought  with  money,  of  any  stranger 
who  is  not  of  thy  seed.    13.  He  who  is  born  in  thy  house. 


two  aystons  k  diBtinotly  reflected  by  the 
diflferenoe  with  which  it  was  viewed  aiDong 
both  natiooe.  The  Egyptitns  regarded 
nature  as  the  all-powerful  parent  who  pro- 
duces from  her  hidden  womb  eTer3rthing 
that  grows  and  liTen ;  while  the  Hebrew 
books  begin  with  representing  Ood  not  only 
as  the  Creator  of  ht-aTen  and  earth,  but  as 
the  origin  of  eTerything  wbioh  adums  and 
fills  either.  But  the  former  considered  man 
also  as  a  part  of  nature,  or  as  a  oosmio  being, 
and  therefore  the  organ  of  generation  was 
h<(ly,  because  manifesting  a  part  of  the  in- 
explicable power  of  production ;  and  Osiris 
was  both  the  god  of  fertility  and  pr<>lific- 
ness.  These  notions  were  not  peculiar  to 
the  Egyptians  alone;  they  recur  whereTer 
nature  is  deified;  they  are  represented  by 
Baal  and  Astarte,  by  Bell  and  Mylitta; 
and  they  led,  in  some  instances,  to  the 
usage  of  castration,  as  among  the  OaUi.  the 
priests  of  Cybele,  the  mother  of  the  gods 
(P/m.  xi.  109 ;  xxxv.  46).  These  pemi- 
oious  and  thoroughly  idolatrous  ideas 
were  to  he  opposed  and  eradioated  by  the 
Hebrew  institution  of  ciicumcision.  It 
teaches  that,  like  every  human  faculty, 
the  power  of  generation  proce»'ds  from 
God,  and  stands  under  His  inunediate 
control;  He  might  grant  and  withhold  it; 
to  Him  man  owes  his  children ;  they  aie 
due  neither  to  himself  nor  to  the  powers 
of  nature.  The  hi^ht-r  tbe  pride  was  with 
which  the  Israelites  wei«  accustomed  to 
regard  a  numerous  pr -geny,  the  greater 
was  necessity  to  enforce  the  feeling  of 
humility  by  showing  the  entire  dqpendenoe 
of  m«n  upon  the  mercy  of  God  both  in 
begetting  de^cendnnts  and  in  preserving 
them.  Al' hough  Abraham  was  physii-aUy 
not  incapable  of  producing  children,  as  the 
birth  of  Ishmael  proveJ,  yet  Sarah  did  not 
for  many  years  ^less  him  uith  a  progeny, 
thus  affording  proof  that  not  the  mere 
power  of  generation,  but  the  grace  of  God 
•ecuies  ofi)ipring.  The  pri^e  whieh  j^ome* 
theus  felt  in  shaping  a  humaa  being  was 
among  many  aocieot  nations  shared  by 
every  iather^  and  ekonthefirst  mother^  Ev^^ 


could  not  suppress  a  similar  ontbunt  of 
exultation  when  she  had  botn  ber  first  son: 
**  I  have  acquired  a  man  with  God**  (tw.  1). 
By  thus  connecting  the  lite  of  ciicumciaon 
with  the  purest  ideas  of  resignatioa  sod 
piety,  Mosaiim  laid  a  sure  foundatioB  for 
moral  conduct;  licentiousness,  siimulstei 
by  the  fiery  temperament  of  tbe  Onsats], 
was  checked;  the  passions  were  resttsiBsd; 
and  if  sinful  desires  or  vitdous  imagiBa- 
tioDS  arose  within  him,  he  was  rsfBindel 
by  the  covenant  sealed  on  his  flesh  that 
he  had  promised  holiness  of  life  sad 
innocence  of  the  heart.  Hence  the  wad 
**unoircumoiBed*'  p^JJ)  was  in  tbe  He- 
brew language  generally  used  in  a  pui^ 
figurative  sense;  and  phrases  like  '*imar« 
cumcised  of  heart**  or  **of  ear,"  prove tkst 
the  rite  heredisoussed  was  indeed  eooeei^ 
as  a  type  of  some  of  thcMe  inward  virtaes 
which  constitute  the  diief  end  of  rsligioa 
(iieeLer.  xxvi41;  Deut  x.  16;  Jer.iT.4; 
vi  10;  comp.  Rom.  iL  2d — 29;  Aets  viL  sM 
lCor.viLl9;J(^nvii.22).  The  bloods! 
oirourndsioo  oonfinned  the  peraon^  oef«> 
nsnt ;  heooe  the  boy  was,  on  the  day  when 
that  rite  was  performed,  called  **a  biide- 
groomof  bhxxL*'  (O'Dl  {nn,  Exod.iv.2f); 
and  the  resected  foreskin  whidi  waseooB- 
derod  undean,  typified  both  the  aboegatifln 
of  lasciviooeness,  and,  like  tihe  oieringof 
the  firstlings,  the  admovledgmeat  of 
God's  sovereignty.  Thus  a  cuatooi  ol  the 
basest  sensuality  was  converted  into  a 
rite  of  morality;  worship  of  nature  iate 
reverence  of  God;  and  hierarehy  iaits 
theocracy.  Therefore,  to  som  np  oor 
opinion  <m  eiroumcision,  ICossiam  was 
compelled  to  retain  it  on  aoconnt  of  the 
ignominy  with  whieh  its  neglect  was 
regarded  by  neighbouring  nations  (Josh. 
V.  9),  and,  in  oonsequenoe,  by  the  He- 
brews themselves  (Gen.  xxxiv.  14;  eonp. 
Aots,zi.  8);  but  it  r^«rmiti  it  ham  a 
physical  expedient  or  superatztkMs  rite 
into  a  symbol  of  holiness  and  q€  aHiMoe 
between  God  and  mKn. 

From  these  ooesidanitiaDs  alooe  nil  Hm 
pneoepts  regarding  omimdsiaB 
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and  he  who  is  bought  Irith  thy  money,  must  be  circum- 
cised:  and  my  covenant  shall  be  on  your  flesh  for  an 

serraooe  is  not  tmly  an  evil  example,  but 
neceflflarily  disturbs  the  general  rest ;  it  is, 
therefore,  a  public  orime,  and  thus  be- 
comes amenable  to  public  justice;  whereas 
drcumoision  is  a  penonaly  and  the  Paai* 
orer  a  ibmM^Mobserranoe  (Exod.  ziL  8,4); 
their  transgression  shows  the  impiety  of 
the  individual,  but  it  does  not  endanger 
the  dyil  order  or  the  oiganism  of  the 
state;  and  therefore  the  punishment  was 
ordinarily  left  to  Ck>d  Himself,  who  chas- 
tises him  who  despises  His  word,  and 
destroys  His  command  (Num.  zv.  81). 
Hence  we  hare  a  conspicuous  instance  of 
public  justice  exercised  on  the  "stick- 
gatherer"  who  desecrated  the  Sabbath 
(Num.  XY.  82 — 36);  but  none  of  a  similar 
legal  punishment  with  regard  to  the  two 
other  ordinances.  —  It  must  further  be 
obseryed  that  ciroomcision,  a$  hen  eom- 
manded  to  Abraham^  exceeds  in  scope  and 
meaning  by  far  even  its  ordinary  import- 
ance. For  it  is  here  not  merely  a  p^MMo/ 
sign  f<Hr  the  patriarch ;  but  it  implies  also 
the  national  coTenant  with  Israel,  since  it 
is  connected  with  the  promises  regarding 
the  great  people  which  was  to  descend 
from  him ;  and  it  includes  even  that  pro- 
phetic future,  when  the  patriarch  will  be 
a  univsrtal  bles&ing  to  all  nations;  for  the 
spiritual  coTCnant  which  it  symbolises 
reaches  to  unnumbered  generations ;  it  is 
the  starting-point  of  an  endless  career  of 
loTe  and  holiness.  —  From  this  point  of 
Tiew  we  may  explain  the  extensiyeness 
with  which,  circumcision  is  here  enjoined^ 
although  it  was  later,  in  the  Late,  mate- 
rially restricted.  It  is  to  be  ]^rformed  on 
operff  slave  that  is  bom  in  the  house  or 
bought  with  money,  belonging  to  what- 
ever foreign  nation  (vers.  12, 13);  where- 
as it  was  later  left  to  the  option  of  the 
servants  and  the  strangers  whether  they 
wished  to  submit  to  the  rite  or  not  (Exod. 
xii.  43^-4^.  Here  the  «Im/^  future  ia 
reg(arded,  when  thd»  will  W  no  distinc- 
tron- between  ''  a-  strnnger  of  jntitioe  "  an& 
«»a  ktitttAgetxf^  the  gate,"  but  when  aA  wiU 
form'  one'  hofjr -cofiunnnity ;  Whereas  the 
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their  true  light  It  was  to  be  performed 
on  the  eighth  day,  or  after  $evm  complete 
days  (comp.  Lev.  niii.  16,  16),  because 
every  action  by  which  man  rises  to  God 
end  sanctifies  himself  is  connected  with 
that  sacred  number  (see  pp.  166, 157) ;  it 
took  place,  thnefore,  at  the  earliest  pe- 
riod of  the  child's  existence,  when  first  he 
was  strong  enough  to  endure  the  pain, 
because  the  whde  life  should,  from  its 
beginning,  be  devoted  to  Ood,  whilst 
almost  all  the  other  nations  practised  it  at 
a  much  later  age  (except  some  tribes  of 
the  Arabs,  who  postpone  it  only  till 
after  teething) ;  it  was  not  only  to  be 
performed  on  the  descendants  of  Abra- 
ham, but  upon  all  those  servants  and 
strangers  who  wished  to  participate  in 
their  religious  privileges  (see  on  Exod. 
zii.  48 — 49),  because  it  represented  that 
spiritual  connection  with  Ood,  without 
which  sacred  observances  are  a  profana- 
tion ;  and  its  neglect  was  threatened  with 
extirpation  (DTS),  because  it  implies  a 
treacherous  breach  of  the  covenant  (ver. 
14;  comp.  Acts  viL  8).  But  it  must  be 
remarked  that  although  with  reference  to 
dTcumcLhion,  as  well  as  with  regard  to  the 
eeeond  sign,  the  Passover,  the  term  *'  that 
eoul  shall  be  cut  off  from  his  people  "  is 
invariably  used ;  it  is  never,  as  with  respect 
to  the  third  eiffn,  the  Sabbath,  explained  to 
nftean  death  by  the  human  judges  (Exod. 
xxxi.  14) ;  and  although  the  history  of 
If  OSes,  in  connection  with  his  second  son, 
shows  that  de  facto  death  was  regarded  as 
the  unavoidable  consequence  of  its  omis- 
sion (Exod.  iv.  25),  yet  it  cannot  be  without 
reason,  that  de  Jure  the  power  of  punish- 
ing it.  Was  not  clearly  given  to  the  earthly 
tribunals.  We  believe  the  true  sense  of 
that  phrase  to  be  that  the  iadividoal  who 
transgresses  the  condition  or  eiffn  of  the 
efPf€n6siLt  thereby  reeigne  hie  connection 
with^tbe  Hebrew  c(Hnmumty,  and  that  he 
ceases  to  belong  to  H.  Now,  of  the^iee 
signs  ^  the  Old  Testament,  the  Sabbat 
alone  affects  the^sodtf/ -or  political  con- 
dition of  the  state ;  ikt  neglect  of  its  ob- 
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everlasting  covenant.     14.  And  the  raicircnmcised  male 
who  b  not  circumcised  on  the  flesh  of  his  foreskin,  that 


Law  neeeaarilj  took  regard  of  eziitmg 
cifcuawUacee,  which  though  not  hopek« 
w««  iu  from  guaranteeing  fulfilment. 

We  eoDclode  with  a  few  nderdlaneoaa 
renarki.     Originallj   eireamciston   was 
performed  with  a  stone  knife,  to  prerent 
inflammation  (see  note  on  Exod.  it.  26), 
hot  at  present  it  is  safely  done  with  a 
•teel  knife,  except  on  boys  who  die  before 
the  ei^ith  day  from  their  birth,  when  tiie 
andent  custom  is  followed,  as  is  the  case 
in  an  instances  among  the  Abyssinian 
Christians. — Although  it  is  practised  on 
*«the  flesh"  it  would  be  against  the  spirit 
of  Mosaism  to  connect  it  with  the  here- 
ditary sin  of  the  first  oouple,  who,  after 
their  disobedienoe,   were   ashamed    and 
'*knew  that  they  were  naked"  ^  25;  iii. 
7).    The  covenant  of  Abraham  refen  to 
tiie  future,  not  to  the  past;    and  the 
curse  of  Adam,  earthly  toil  and  labour, 
is  thereby  ndther  remoyed  nor  relaxed. — 
Sods  of  Hebrew  mothen  and  heathen 
fethen  were  admitted,  but  not  compelled, 
to  circumcision. — ^The  operation  was  gene- 
rally performed   by  the  father  himself 
(xxL  4),  but  any  Israelite  was  allowed  to 
act  in  his  stead  {Joseph,,  Antiq.  XII.  y.  4); 
heathens  alone  were  excluded;  in  cases  of 
emergency  women  eyen  were  admitted 
(Exod.  iy.  26).  But  as  practice  is  required 
to  prevent  danger,  pious  persons  devoted 
themselves  to  that  office  which  they  ex- 
ercised gratuitously,  finding  their  reward 
in  the  consciousness  of  having  introduced 
the   children    into    the   holy   covenant 
{Joseph,,  Antiq.  XX.  iL  5). — The  boy  ge- 
nerally received  his  name  on  the  day  of 
dicumcision.    And  hence  we  may  derive 
another  collateral  reason  why  Abraham's 
name  was  changed  when  that  ceremony 
was  commanded  to  bim.  —  There  is  no 
historical  difficulty  in  the  supposition  that 
circumcision  was  already  introduced  in 
Abraham's  time,  though  it  can  scarcely 
be  doubted  that  it  received  its  deeper  and 
internal  development  only  since  the  di£Pu- 
sion  of  Mosaism ;  for  it  was  long  generally 
neglected,  and   Joshua   first   carried  it 


OQt  in  its  fun  extent  (Josh.  t.  t—S); 
but  from  that  period  it  seema,  on  the 
whole,  to  have  been  faithfully  obeerred; 
the  epi^et  nueircumciBed  P'Jl)  vm 
deemed  tiie  greatest  insult  and  igno- 
miny (Jnd.  xiv.  S;  1  Sam.  xviL  26,  etc.); 
and  the  stnctures  of  tibe  prophets  aie 
not  directed  against  its  omiwsinn,  but 
against  "tiie  undrcumcieed  dxtmadni 
people"  who  observe  tiie  external  ritml 
hut  are  neverthdess  "  uncncnmased  ii 
heart"  (Jerem.  ix.  26) ;  and  in  Hob  i 
even   circumcised   nations   seen 

times  to  have  been  simply  called      

cumcised  ones"  (CTTIP;  Esek.  xxxi.  18; 
xxxii.  19),  a  proof  how  dearif  the  inter- 
nal purity  was  regarded  as  the  only  aim 
of  this  rite.  Among  the  Israelites,  there- 
fore, circumcision  rocky  in  ^te  conne  of 
time,  deeper  root,  while  it  graduaUy  feQ 
into  disuse  among  tiie  Egyptian  people; 
a  natural  consequence  of  the  fact  proved 
above,  that  the  one  regarded  it  as  a 
matter  of  reUgion,  the  others  of  expedi- 
ency.— ^Although  it  was  by  no  means  an  ex- 
clusive characteristic  of  the  Israelites,sinoe 
they  shared  it  with  many  other  nstkmay 
and  though  it  was  not  even  anginal  among 
them,  its  tacredneu  was,  indeed,  peculiar 
almost  to  them  alone;  and  hence  beathen 
conqueron,  as  Antiochus  E|nphane8  and 
other  enemies,  oftoi  rigoxooMlj  interdicted 
it  as  one  of  the  surest  means  of  weaken- 
ing among  them  the  faith  of  ibar  an- 
oestora;  but  they  never  succeeded;  it  was 
practised  in  set-ret  tin  they  were  again 
permitted  to  perfonn  it  without  restric- 
tion (1  Maoo.  i.  61,  63 ;  ii.  46).  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Israelites  never  favoured 
proeelytitm;  they  eepeciaUy  aUoved  the 
strangera  free  choice  with  regard  to  cir* 
•cumcision;  and  the  conduct  of  later 
fanatics  who  forced  subjugated  nationB, 
as  the  Idumnans  and  Ituroana,  to  sub- 
mit to  it  against  their  will,  met  with  tlie 
severest  censure  on  the  part  of  the  more 
enlightened  portions  of  the  eommuiatj 
{Joseph, f  Antiq.  XIII.  ix.  1;  xi  3;  \iu  23; 
Jer.  ix.  26;  comp.,  however,  Gen.  zxxiw. 
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80ul  shall  be  cut  off  from  his  people;  he  hath  destroyed 
My  covenant. — 15.  And  God  said  to  Abraham,  Sarai  thy 


24}  .—In  tbe  ChriBtian  churcli  it  was,  after 
•erious  ooDtroyeny  between  the  apoetles, 
remitted  to  tbe  heathgns  who  embraced 
the  new  doctrines,  '*in  order  not  to  lay 
upon  them  greater  burdens  than  the  neces- 
sary things"  (Acts  xt. 28, comp.  xvL  1—3); 
and  later  only  exemption  was  tacitly  ex- 
tended to  Christians  of  Jewish  descent 
(tomp.  Acts  xxi.  20—26 ;  Rom.  iv.  9— 13 ; 
PhiL  iiL  3 — 5). — Through  the  Mohamme- 
dans, circumcision  was  spread  among  the 
Persians,  Turks,  and  Indians,  and  is  in 
many  parts  performed  on  both  sexes.  Tra- 
Tellers  inform  us  that  it  was  even  practised 
in  Otahiti  and  among  some  American . 
tribes  {MiehasHa,  Orient.  Biblioth.  xy.  60; 
Oumillat  Hist,  de  I'Oroque  i.  183). 

It  would  be  an  endless  and  tmprofitahle 
task,  were  we  to  review  tbe  various  opi- 
nions and  systems'  proposed  with  regard 
to  circumcision.  Here,  again,  the  love  of 
foaming  conjectures  had  a  free  and  wide 
field,  and  the  opportunity  was  eageriy 
jteixed.  Let  us  assure  the  reader,  that  we 
have  endeayoured  to  consider  this  im- 
portant subject  impartially  in  its  various 
aspects,  and  to  lay  before  him  the  results 
in  the  easiest  and  briefest  form  possible. 
Phxlolooical  Kxmarxb. — The  forms 
^n  (vers.  10,  13),  and  Ste^  (vers.  12, 
13,  14,  26),  are  perfectly  regular;  the 
former  is  the  infinitive,  the  latter  the 
future  of  Niphal  of  ^O;  and  in  ver.  10, 
the  infinitiye  is  used  emphatically  instead 
of  the  imperatiTe,  as  is  frequently  the  case 
both  in  Hebrew  and  in  Greek  (see  note 
on  £xod.  xii.  48).  But  some  verbs  1^ 
are  at  the  same  time  verbs  y'D,  as,  for 
instance,  p^,  of  which  occurs  D^r,^D 
(Exod.  xvi.  8 ;  Numb.  xv.  27)  from  p3;  thus 
both  710  and  7D0  w*re  in  use,  and  to 
the  latter  root  belouRS  DR^D^  (ver.  11), 
the  simple  preterite  Kal,  a  form  which  has 
caused  so  much  needless  discussion;  fur 
it  cannot  be  the  Niphal  of  71D,  which 
would  require  TiD^  or,  with  a  usual  com- 
pensation, T^td^  (yers.  26, 27;  xxziv.  22), 
nor  the  Niphal  of  ?/D,  which  would  de- 
mand 79)  or  ^}  (oomp.  ri^O ;  £zek. 


xxii  16;  Jfl^ns^  Jer.  xxii.  23;  Geten. 
Lehrg.,  p.  373)'.  But  the  Niphal  of  ^D 
has  the  meaning  of  a  passiye,  whereas 
7DJ  has  transitive  signification;  hence 
the  words  ODn^  -^2  flK  in  ver.  11, 
are  the  simple  objectiye  case,  whilst 
miSf  y£^2  nn  in  yers.  14,  24,  and  26, 
is  the  accusativus  Orsdcus,  denoting  the 
part  on  which  the  ceremony  is  to  be 
performed  (comp.  iii.  16;  Ps.  iii.  8;  Deut. 
xxxiii.  11;  see  note  on  Ezod.  i.  7,  ad 
nr\H  pKH  K^Dni).  —  The  feet  tiiat 
seyeral  times  the  drcumoinon  of  the  males 
(^T)  only  is  enjoined,  may  point  to  the 
legislator'B  intention  to  exclude  that  rite 
in  the  other  sex,  though  it  was  customary 
among  many  ancient  nations,  but  not 
xmiversid  among  the  Egyptians.  It  seems, 
therefore,  that  he  preserved  of  that  cere- 
mony only  so  much  as  was  indispensable 
for  ayoiding  opprobrium  and  pubUc  con- 
tumely, whilst  he  ennobled  that  part 
which  he  retained  into  a  theocratic  rite. — 
n^^  is  tbe  prepu  ium,  Sept  dxpofiv^ria 
or  dKaBaptrla,  since  it  was  considered  im- 
dean,  and  its  resection  symbolised  also 
the  abandonment  of  all  impure  thoughts 
and  deeds.  That  71P  is  identical  with 
/)n,  to  tremble,  and  that  np^  is  synony- 
mous with  n^JT)  (Isai.  iii  19)  tvt7,  is  in 
itself  not  impossible ;  but  this  signification 
is  inappropriate  in  almost  all  passages. — 
n^ej^D  (yer.  14)  instead  of  rlD|;p  is  a 
poetical  plural  to  add  solemnity  to  the 
severe  menace  (comp.  Ley.  vii.  20,  etc.), 
as  is,  besides,  the  case  in  the  phrase 
VDV  ^K  P|DKn  (xxv.  8,  etc.;  oomp. 
ni23fi^  in  Ps.  cxxxii.  6) — '\tT}  is  in 
pausa  instead  of  "^n,  like  3K^n  (Isai. 
xliL  22)  and  y^  (Jer.  xxii.  lij,  which 
anomalous  transition  from  sere  into  pa- 
thach  is  explained  by  the  supposition 
of  an  intermediate  form  with  segol 
pan,  nan,  "©n),  but  is  possible  only 
when  the  penultimate  is  open,  as  in  the 
dted  instances,  and  is  obyious  from  the 
case  which  Tueh  quotes:  |Ftn\  which 
could  not  be  in  pausa  ]TifV»  is  cbanged 
into  \pm\  (Hab.  ii.  17),  with  an  open 
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wife,  thou  shalt  not  call  her  name  Sarai,  but  Sarah  shcH 
her  name  be.  16.  And  I  shall  bless  her,  and  shall  also 
give  thee  a  son  of  her:  and  I  shall  bless  her,  and  she  shall 
be  a  mother  of  nations ;  kings  of  people  shall  be  of  her. 
17.  And  Abram  fell  upon  his  face,  and  laughed,  and 
thought  in  his  heart,  Shall  a  child  be  born  to  (me  who  k  a 
hundred  years  old?  and  shall  Sarah,  who  is  ninety  years 
old,  bear?     18.  And  Abraham  said  to  God,  O  that  M- 


penultunaie.  — The  Babbixiieal  laws  cm. 
eironmoisioii,  whkk  fat  the  most  port  cany 
oat  the  spirit  of  the  Biblical  notices,  may 
be  found  in  Joreh  Beah,  §§  260—266. 
Bnt  the  opinion  of  Mainionides  that  it 
moderates  the  sexual  passion,  and  thus 
promotes  ^m  spiritual  eleration  of  Israel 
Mor.  Neb.  iii.  49} ;  and  that  of  Jehudah 
HaloTi,  that  it  teaches  to  remember,  that 
God,  who  imjdanted  the  strongest  desires 
in  man,  demands  that  man  should  con« 
quer  them,  and  should  only  satisfy  the 
neoessity  of  nature  (Ckuari,  L  116;  oomp. 
ii.  84;  iiL  7);  these  opinions  explain  but 
a  part  of  the  true  tendency  of  the  Mosaic 
rite. 

1ft— ••.  In  all  promises  hitherto  made 
to  Abraham,  Sarah  had  nerer  been  men* 
tkmed ;  and  though  the  patriarch  had,  at 
first,  naturally  expected,  that  the  bleesingB 
would  be  realized  through  her,  he  resigned 
that  hope  on  Ishmael's  birth,  which,  in 
fMst,  seemed  to  imply  the  fulfilment  of  the 
exact  Divine  assurances.  But  this  would 
neither  have  caused  perfect  happiness  to  ' 
the  patriarch,  nor  would  it  have  been  fully 
in  harmony  with  the  Divine  scheme. 
The  mother  of  the  great  nation  which  was 
to  teach  His  name  and  to  propagate  His 
glory,  could  not  be  a  foreign  bond-maid : 
in  the  eyes  of  the  later  Hebrews,  such 
an  alliance  was  an  abomination,  and  they 
would  have  blushed  to  acknowledge  an 
ancestry  with  iriiich  they  would  have  been 
perpetually  taunted  by  their  enemies* 
Therefore,  for  Abraham's  sake  as  well  as 
fat  the  honour  of  God,  it  was  indispensabla 
that  Sarah  should  become  the  mother  of 
the  Hebrew  nation ;  and  after  the  spiritual 
•owDaiit  had  been  communicated  to  the 


patriarch,  he  received,  as  its  imne&le 
consequence,  the  promise  el  progny 
through  his  lawful  wife.  For,  altfaou;^  it 
was  necessary  to  teach,  Vy  ih^  hnt^  of 
Ishmael,  that  fmitfulness  nad 
lie  in  the  hands  of  God,  it  was  as  i 
tant  to  show,  that  the  pure  seed  ean  enly 
be  begotten  in  purity,  and  thai  ddldrsB 
are  a  true  and  permanent  Wfwsing  eidy  if 
bom  and  reared  in  piety.  It  tfiewfore,  <» 
change  of  name  was  signffiiMt  in  Aftn» 
ham,  it  was  ahnoet  indispoBsaUein  Saab, 
since  with  her  a  new  epoeb  < 
both  in  a  physical  and  i 
Hence  ahe  received  a 
that  her  struggles  and  her  sssiovs  wero 
passed,  tiiat  she  would  have  bo  kqger  t» 
eotUend  witih  her  barreniMas  r'i^y  Wt 
that  she  would  be  the  mother  ef  naSaoBs 
and  princes,  and  could,  tberelBn,  heace- 
fbrth  be  herself  regarded  as  a  fHSM  (rpfc^. 
Before  this  time,  ^e  names  cl  the  hnsbaad 
and  the  wife  were  widely  diSersnt:  wUst 
the  fonner  had  alwaya  been  ^^afiiktt^ 
elevati(m,"  the  latter  was  humbled  byhv 
ftnitless  efforts  against  thecuraeofjtorfllify. 
But  now,  when  the  indestraetible  iDonda- 
tion  for  a  great  future  was  to  be  laid,  their 
names  became  nearly  synonymoos;  '^the 
fiather  of  a  great  multitude*'  is  eqiiiialsiit 
to  the  *'modier  of  natioiiB  and  «f  kiagi  oi 
a  great  people." ->  But  Abraham,  who  had 
but  just  evinced  his  pious  lefweuue  lor 
God  (ver.  S),  now,  at  this  vnezpeetoA 
renewal  of  tiie  promise,  oovid  not  sopt^ 
press  the  doubt  arising  in  Us  mind;  bft 
viewed  the  prospect  from  its  nataralpf#» 
hability;  he  acted  again  as  a  ftail  i 
he  smiled  at  the  idea  of  progeny  ai  Mi  c 
and  Sarah's  dd  age;  and  he  uttored  ^ 
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siael  might  live  before  thee!  19.  And  God  said,  Indeed, 
Sarah  thy  wife  will  bear  thee  a  son ;  and  thou  shalt  call 
his  name  Isaac :  and  I  shall  establish  tny  covenant  with 
him  for  an  everlasting  covenant,  with  his  seed  after  him. 
^.  And  as  for  Ishmael,  I  have  heard  thee;  behold,  I  have 
Uessed  him,  and  I  shall  make  him  fruitful  and  shall  mul- 
tiply him  exceedingly ;  twelve  princes  will  he  beget,  and 
I  sh  11  make  him  a  great  nation.     21.  But  My  covenant  I 


yiftjecy  IhaA  Isbviael  might  only  liye  and 
walk  in  the  ways  of  God;  he  was  con- 
tented with  the  eon  of  Hagar,  if  he  could 
hut  obtainthe  certainty  that  this  son  would, 
by  his  virtuous  ooaduct,  he  worthy  to  be 
the  ancestor  of  blessed  nations  and  kings. 
It  may  be,  that  the  laughing  (pnV)  of 
Abraham  points  to  the  name  of  the  pro- 
mised son  Isaac  (pny^);  but  this  accidental 
coincidenoe  of  the  words  neither  removes 
nor  mitigates  the  reproach  of  fluctuating 
&ith  (comp.  XV.  6) ;  Abraham  himself 
aeems  to  have  felt,  that  his  doubt  was 
unjustifiable ;  for  he  dared  not  to  express 
it  aloud ;  it  was  a  pusillanimous  thought 
whieh  arose  in  his  hsart  (13^3  ")DK^1);  it 
was  a  tribute  which  the  divine  aspirations 
within  him  paid  to  human  weakness. — 
The  answer  returned  by  God  to  Abraham's 
prayer  regarding  Ishmael,  was  as  decided 
as  it  was  characterifitic.  The  son  of  Hagar 
diould,  indeed,  be  blessed ;  but  with  the 
hlessings  of  this  world ;  he  should  grow 
into  a  numerous  and  powerful  nation ;  he 
should  spread  over  wide  territories ;  twelve 
princes  should  descend  from  him  (zzv.  12 
— 16) ;  and  the  dread  of  his  name  should 
inspire  respect  and  fear.  But  with  the  son 
of  Sarah,  God  would  *' establish  His  cove- 
nant for  ever";  by  him  should  Abraham's 
seed  be  called  (xxi.  12) ;  he  should  be 
biased  with  the  benedictiuns  of  faith  and 
truth;  his  greatest  glory  would  not  consist 
in  earthly  splendour,  or  conquest,  or  a 
mighty  name ;  but  in  that  true  and  un- 
oeasing  happiness  which  knowledge  and 
religion  yield,  which  is  above  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  fortune,  and  finds  consolation  and 
hope  in  the  serenity  of  an  exalted  mind. 
The  basis  on  which  the  future  salvation  of 


mankind  was  to  be  eA*cted,  was  not  the 
transitory  and  cold  glitter  of  worldly 
greatness,  but  the  eternal  sunshine  of 

trutu. 

Philological  Bbmabxb.  —  Whilst  the 
later  name  of  Abraham's  wife,  n^is^. 
is  clear,  and  means  mi$tr9$i  or  ^wmm,  her 
earlier  appellation,  ^*}^^  has  been  much 
disputed.  But  we  do  not  hesitate  to  de- 
rive it  from  H'^K^,  in  the  meaning  of  oom- 
bating  or  eattt&nding,  and  to  explain  it  after 
the  analogy  of  xxxii.  29,  and  Hos.  xii.  4, 
where  the  same  root  is  employed:  "thou 
hast  contended  (n^'Kr)  with  God  and  with 
man  and  hast  prevailed";  and,  *'with  his 
strength  he  contended  {TTWff)  with  God"; 
and  if  we  hereto  add  the  exclamatiun  of 
Bachel,  in  xzx.  8,  when  she  gave  birth  to 
her  son  Naphtali:  ''the  combats  of  God 
have  I  combated  with  my  sister,"  nothing 
seems  wanting  to  establish  with  extreme 
probability,  that  ^*^  signifies  the  woman 
who  struggles  against  difficulties,  and 
contends  with  her  iU  fate;  for  as  such 
barrenness  was  considered  in  an  eminent 
degree. — It  ia  generally  considered  only 
as  another  form  for  TVV^^  and,  therefore, 
believed  to  mean  also  prineeu,  whilst 
Ewald  explains  it  as — a  quarrelsome  u?0- 
man  I — ^"^(^  is  formed  like  ^*lb^  instead  of 
mC^. — Etymological  plays  upon  names 
are  in  great  favour  among  Orientals ;  and  in 
addition  to  ver.  17,  the  connection  between 
pn  V^  and  the  verb  pn  V  to  laugh,  or  play, 
is  four  times  more  alluded  to  in  our  next 
chapters  (in  xviii.  12;  xxi.  6, 9;  and  xxvL 
8),  which  belong  partly  to  the  Elobist  and 
partly  to  the  Jehovist.  The  diffident  smile 
of  Abraham  cannot,  however,  be  excused 
on  the  plea  that  the  fifteenth  chapter,  in 
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shall  establish  with  Isaac,  whom  Sarah  will  bear  to  thee 
at  this  season  in  the  next  year.  22.  And  He  ceased  to 
speak  to  him,  and  God  went  up  from  Abraham. — 23.  And 
Abraham  took  Ishmael  his  son,  and  all  who  were  bom  in 
his  house,  and  all  who  were  bought  with  his  mone^i  every 
male  among  the  men  of  Abraham's  house;  and  drc  *m- 
cised  the  flesh  of  their  foreskin  on  the  same  day,  as  God 
had  said  to  him.  24.  And  Abram  was  ninety-nine  years 
old  when  he  was  circumcised  on  the  flesh  of  his  foreskin. 
25.  And  I^hmael  his  son  was  thirteen  years  old  when  he 
was  circumcised  on  the  flesh  of  his  foreskin.  26.  On  the 
same  day  was  Abraham  circumcised,  and  Ishmael  his  son. 
27.  And  all  the  men  of  his  house,  bom  in  the  house  and 
bought  with  money  of  the  stranger,  were  circumcised 
with  him. 

which  Abraham's  faith  is  mentioned  (rer. 
6),  is  traceable  to  the  Jehovist,  whereas 
our  chapter  belongs  to  the  Elohist ;  for  this 
would  destroy  that  unity  of  plan  and  exe- 
cution, which  we  haye  proyed  to  exist  in 
the  whole  history  of  Abraham. — A  great 
number  of  manuscripts  read  instead  of 
Ijnr^  (in  yer.  19)  )y-i6l,  which  is  suspi- 
cious just  because  it  is  easier.  The  pre- 
ceding words  07)y  nn^^  )n«  have  the 
sense  of:  **with  him  for  ever";  and  this 
is  explained,  by  way  of  apposition,  by  lyj?^ 
"  nsmely  with  his  seed."— The  prefix  b  in 
7KDK^^  (ver.  20)  signifies  with  regard  to. 
— O^nw  7y^)  (ver.  22)  is  a  iamiliar  ex- 
pression, like  its  reverse  *TT)  (xi.  5),  or 
like  the  simple  l^^l  (xviiL  33;  comp. 
Judg.  vi.  21,  seep.  318). 

S3— St.  The  great  importance  of  the 
"sign  of  the  covenant"  induced  the  histo- 
rian to  record  the  execution  of  the  Divine 
command  with  emphatic  copiousness.  As 
the  servants  purchased  from  foreign  nations 
were  also  subjected  to  circumcision,  it  may 
be  supposed  that  he  regarded  this  custom 
to  have  spread,  through  them  and  their 
descendants,  among  the  various  tribes  to 
which  they  belonged ;  and  it  is,  perhaps, 
in  this  way  that  he  accounted  for  its  occur- 
rence among  nations  which  had  nothing 
else  in  common  with  the  Hebrews;  but  it 
is  certain,  that  he  intended  to  explain  the 


usage  of  the  Arabians,  who  circumoiae  their 
males  in  the  thirteenth  year,  by  the  cir- 
cumstance that  Ishmael  had  then  attained 
that  age. — Although,  in  the  time  of  tba 
Hebrew  commonwealth,  it  was  left  to  tbe 
option  of  the  strangers  whether  they  would 
submit  to  that  rite  or  not,  the  patriazdi's 
example  seems  designed  to  impress  the 
advisability  of  its  universal  adoptkn  by 
all  those  who  shared  with  the  Hebrews  the 
abodes  in  Canaan.  The  aim  of  the  Mosaic 
law  was  not  only  to  teach  monotheisaD,  but 
practically  to  introduce  it  into  the  liie  of  the 
Israelites;  every  pernicious  example  was, 
therefore,  to  be  removed;  even  "the  stran- 
gers of  the  gate"  were  obliged  to  observe 
the  "seven  laws  of  Noah,*'  among  whiih 
are  idolatry,  murder,  blasphemy  and  incest; 
and  although  they  enjoyed  some  social  and 
legal  advantages,  they  were  excluded  from 
all  spiritual  privileges,  which  were  aecurHi 
only  by  entering  the  covenant  ti^rongh 
drcumcision.  As  the  house  of  Abraham 
formed  one  harmonious  family,  so  sKould 
the  "house  of  Israel"  be  united  by  the 
twofold  bond  of  sacred  duties  and  oftcred 
rights.  The  isolation  of  the  Hebrews  fn>« 
ceeded  not,  like  that  of  the  ^gypdans^ 
from  an  unsociable  and  suspicioua  dispo- 
sition, but  from  an  anxious  regard  to  the 
highest  boons  of  man  (see  CommeQt^oik 
Exod.,  pp.  432,  433). 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

SvmiA&T. — God  and  three  angels  appeared  to  Abraham,  chiefly  to  renew  to  Sarah  also 
tiie  promises  before  made  to  the  patriarch  alone.  The  angels  were  hospitably 
receiyed  and  treated.  The  announcement  that  she  would,  within  a  year,  bear  a  son, 
was  made  :to  Sarah,  who  heard  it  with  an  incredulous  doubt;  bat  God  pointed  to 
His  omnipotence,  which  oyerrules  nature  itself.  The  angels  proceeded  towards 
Sodom;  while  God  communicated  to  Abraham  his  intention  of  destroying  that 
town  and  the  whole  district,  on  account  of  the  extreme  wickedness  of  the  inha- 
bitants. The  patriarch  interceded  for  them  with  perserering  fervour,  and  obtained 
from  God  the  promise  that  He  would  spare  the  towns  if  but  ten  righteous  men 
were  found  in  them. 

1.  And  the  Lord  appeared  to  him  in  the  oak-grove  of 
Mamre :  and  he  was  sitting  in  the  tent  door  in  the  heat  of 
the  day.  2.  And  he  lifted  up  his  eyes  and  looked^  and,  be- 
hold, three  men  stood  by  him :  and  when  lie  saw  them^  he 
ran  to  meet  them  from  the  tent  door,  and  bowed  down  to 


1 — 16.  Sarah  had  but  very  gradually 
been  included  in  the  Divine  promises; 
and  it  was  only  at  the  last  great  vision,  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  covenant,  that  her 
name  was  for  the  first  time  connected 
with  them.  But  she  had  herself  not  yet 
been  favoured  with  any  personal  assurance 
from  the  Deity;  it  is,  therefore,  the  imme- 
diate end  of  the  following  beautiful  nar- 
rative to  record  that  she  had  indeed 
been  graced  by  a  distinction,  which  be- 
longed to  her,  both  as  the  inseparable 
partner  of  the  patriarch's  destinies,  and  as 
the  mother  of  the  holy  people.  Hence 
this  apparition  is  not  connected  with  any 
of  those  awful  circumstances  which  gene- 
rally attend  such  manifestations ;  it  is  a 
fftTPiliW  and  a  domestic  meeting,  imbued 
with  all  the  charms  of  idyllicul  tranquil- 
lity. God  appeared  to  Abraham  whilst 
the  latter  was  seeking  shelter  from  the 
burning  rays  of  the  meridian  sun  under 
the  shady  oaks  of  Mamre  (ver.  1).  Ac- 
customed to  such  gracious  proofs  of 
Divine  love,  the  patriarch  recognised  at 
once  the  judge  of  the  whole  earth;  he 
felt  the  pifsence  of  the  Eternal  Spirit. 
But  at  the  same  moment  he  observed 
three  figures  in  human  form  standing 
before  him;  and  after  having  quickly 
offered  them  his  civilities,  he  hastened  to 
address  God,  and  to  entreat  Him  not  to 
pass  by  h^m  M-ithout  again  making  him 


participant  of  His  glory  (vera.  2,  3).  He 
then  turned  to  the  three  strangers,  and 
urged  them  to  recruit  themselves  under 
the  shadow  of  the  trees  from  the  fatigues 
of  their  journey,  and  to  partake  of  the 
refreshments  he  might  be  able  to  offer. 
The  men  consented  (vers.  4,  6).  The 
patriarch,  eager  to  fulfil  the  sacred  duties 
of  hospitality,  ordered  Sarah  to  prepare 
quickly  cakes  of  the  finest  fiour;  he 
selected  himself  from  his  folds  a  calf 
"tender  and  good,*'  and  commanded  to 
dress  it  without  delay.  Cream  and  milk 
were  added  to  the  feast,  which  was  spread 
under  a  tree  before  the  tent,  and  at  which 
the  great  emir  himself  served.  The  three 
men  rat  down  and  partook  of  the  food, 
while  the  spirit  of  God  hovered  among 
the  assembly  (vers.  6~8).  But  these 
guests  were  no  simple  mortals;  they  were 
**  messengen"  of  the  Deity,  and  initiated 
in  the  design  and  purpose  of  the  Divine 
appearance.  They  inquired,  therefore, 
after  Sarah,  for  whom  particularly  that 
special  honour  was  intended  (ver.  9).  She 
was  immediately  behind  them  in  the  tent; 
female  modesty  had  retained  her  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  strange  men ;  but  female 
curiosity  had  brought  her  to  the  very  door 
of  the  tent,  from  where  she  could  over- 
hear their  conversation.  The  glorious 
announcement,  however,  was  not  to  be 
made  by  the  messenger,  but  by  God  Him- 
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the  ground. — 8.  And  be  said,  Lord,  if,  T  pray  Thee,  I  have 
found  £Etyour  in  Tby  sight,  pass  not,  I  pray  Thee,  by  Thy 
servant.— 4.  Let  a  little  water,  I  pray  you,  be  fetched, 
and  wash  your  feet,  and  recline  under  the  tree :  5.  And 
I  will  fetch  a  morsel  of  bread,  and  you  may  refresh  your 


•elf;  and  He,  therefore,  repeated,  in  nearly 
the  same  terms  as  before,  the  assurance 
that,  in  the  next  year,  at  the  same  season, 
Saiah  would  be  the  mother  of  a  son  (yer. 
10).  It  was  not  to  be  expected  tbat  Sarah, 
the  woman,  the  jealous  and  spiteful  liyal 
of  Hagar,  should  with  greater  faith  than 
Abraham  rely  upon  a  promise  apparently 
defying  every  human  possibility ;  she  felt 
that  the  freshness  and  bloom  of  her  lif6 
had  long  faded  away,  and  that,  indeed, 
all  the  symptoms  of  womanly  strength  bad 
disappeared:  she  smiled,  therefore,  within 
herself,  like  Abraham,  who  knew  that  he 
had  also  reached  the  age  of  infirmity  and 
exhaustion  (Ten.  11,  12).  But  when  Ood 
reiterated  with  enhanced  emphasis  the 
same  promise ;  when  he  distinctly  urged 
that  the  birth  of  the  son  was  indeed  not 
to  be  expected  in  the  natural  way,  but 
was  to  be  left  to  the  infinite  omnipotence 
of  Ood,  Sanh  blushed  at  her  want  of 
faith;  she  was  ashamed  to  acknowledge 
her  doubt;  she  took  refuge  in  the  specious 
pretext,  that  her  smile  had  not  risen  to 
her  iaoBf  but  had  only  lingered  in  her 
heart ;  forgetting  that  tiie  sinful  thought 
is  equally  culpable  before  the  Divine  tri- 
bunal. However,  Grod  accepted  the  quick 
repentance  of  Sarah;  He  counted  it  to 
her  as  Mth  (Heh.  xi.  11,  12) ;  and  He, 
who  is  the  source  of  truth,  contented 
Himself  with  merely  cortecting,  without 
censuring  or  punishmg,  her  ambiguous 
assertion  (vers.  13 — 16).  When  the  repast 
was  finished,  the  ''men'*  rose  to  pioceed 
towards  Sodom  (vers.  16,  22),  where  two 
of  them  arrived  in  the  evening,  in  the 
capacity  of  Divine  messengers  or  angeU 
(xix.  1) ;  whilst  Ood  remained  still  with 
Abraham,  to  communicate  to  him  His 
schemes  regarding  the  destruction  of  the 
wicked  inhabitants  of  the  Strict  of  the 
Jordan  (vers.  17—83). 
'  We  have  premieed  this  analyds  of  oor 


chaptfT,  in  order  to  show,  in  the  InieM 
possible  manner,  our  views  regarding  the 
extraordinary  scene  which  it  desciibei, 
and  to  obviate  at  once  the  various,  moA 
objectionable,  and  often  blasphemoas,  in- 
terpretations which  it  has  called  forth. 
But,  aboye  all,  we  have  thus  avoided  in- 
putiog  to  the  Hebrew  writer  nodoos 
concerning  the  Deity  which  would  bear  a 
perfectly  heathen  character,  and  wovda  be 
in  direct  and  absolute  oppositian  to  the 
whole  of  the  Biblical  canon.  For  God 
cannot  be  included  in  the  "  three  men" ; 
He  has  no  corporeal  form,  and  is  visiUe 
only  to  the  mental  eye ;  He  can  be  com- 
pared to  nothing  accessible  to  the  extemsl 
senses,  not  even  to  angels:  there  exists  do 
object  so  ethereal,  no  substance  so  fine, 
either  in  heaven  or  on  earth,  from  which 
He  has  borrowed  any  similitude ;  and  it 
is  distinctly  stated,  that  when  his  fiuthf  uI 
servant,  Moses,  received  from  Him  the 
laws  of  truth,  he  saw  only  His  ^ory,  but 
no  material  form  whatever.  It  is  nnne- 
cessary  to  dilate  upon  the  importance  of 
this  doctrine;  it  is  inferior  to  none,  exc^ 
the  existence  and  unity  of  God ;  and  It 
forms,  therefore,  tiie  contents  of  the  w- 
cond  of  the  ten  commandments  (see  notes 
on  Exod.,  pp.  845,  346).  How  can  we, 
therefore,  suppress  our  astonishment^  that 
many  expositors  believed  even  that  God 
is  here  represented  as  really  eating  of  thie 
food  prepared  by  Abraham  F  We  do  not, 
of  course,  allude  to  those  who  have,  witk 
their  usual  levity,  eagerly  seized  this  nar- 
rative, in  order  to  show  that  MoaaisDi  is 
nothing  else  but  another  fonn  of  ahsvri 
paganism;  we  speak  of  those  pioos  asdl 
venerable  men  who,  by  their  authodtj, 
provoked  and  almost  eanctianed  such  fm^ 
vt:83  profanations;  who  taxed  all  fhmr 
ingenuity  to  make  the  act  of  eating  a^ 
pear  compatible  with  the  attribotee  of 
Ood;  who,  like  Augustm,  contended  th&t 
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heart  ;  after  which  you  may  pass  on  :  since  you  once 
passed  your  servant.  And  they  said,  So  do,  as  thou  hast 
asdd.  6.  And  Abraham  hastened  into  the  tent  to  Sarah, 
BXkA  said,  Make  ready  quickly  three  seahs  of  fine  flour, 
knead  it,  and  make  cakes.     7.  And  Abraham  ran  to  the 


He  MM  teke  food,  although  He  doet  not 
r9gmr9  it;  that  He  ia  like  the  sun,  wfaioh 
€aa  abeorb  the  water  without  wanting  it, 
and  not  like  the  earth,  which  cannot  eziat 
wiUwut  it:  we  speak  of  those  who,  like 
Jvstin,  collared  the  eating  ol  Ood  with 
the  devouring  power  of  the  fire ;  and  of 
those  who,  starting  irom  the  correct  maxim, 
that  Ood  IS  the  unlimited  Lord  of  all 
natter,  forgot  that  He  Himself,  in  His 
being  and  His  essence,  ii  for  ever  sepa* 
sated  fnam.  it;  that  He  frames  and  rules 
it,  but  that  it  can  never  oonstiiute  a  part 
of  Hii  aatiue  or  of  His  manifestations. — 
But  it  majr  be  objected,  that  the  same 
^tii&culty  rciainn  with  regard  to  the  three 
angels  who  appear  in  human  form  (zix. 
1,  (6),  «sd  who  are  dearly  stated  to  have 
eaten  (vec.  8).  It  must,  however,  be 
distinctly  ebaerred,  that  our  knowledge 
eonoemipg  the  nature  and  the  office  of  the 
aaagela,  from  the  earlier  books  of  the  Old 
Testament,  is  extremely  limited;  that 
there  is  historical  evidence  that  the  doc* 
txines  regarding  these  mediators  between 
Ood  and  man  were  but  gradually  spread 
and  developed  among  the  Hebrews;  and 
that,  though  eome  reminiscences  of  them 
may  have  semained  among  the  desoend- 
aats  of  Abraham  fxom.  their  original  home 
in  Chaldea,  they  received  their  fuller  out- 
lines only  in  those  later  periods  when  the 
notions  of  the  Hebrews  were  not  immate- 
iially  iaflneoeed  by  their  contact  with  the 
Babylonians.  Tbe  angels  appear,  through- 
oot  our  section,  in  every  respect  as  mor* 
tals;  they  wash  their  feet,  recline  beneath 
a  tree,  eat,  and  excite  the  immoral  desire 
of  the  Sodomites  (xix.  6):  nothing,  in 
fact,  distinguishes  them  from  human  be* 
kigs  exeept  the  supernatural  nussioin  en- 
trusted to  them,  and  manifest  only  by  their 
deeds,  not  their  persons. 
In  Older  to  leave  no  doubt  on  this  im- 
^     portent  subject,  it  stems  expedient  briefly 


to  sketch  the  notions  of  the  Old  Testament 
regarding  the  angels.  Whenever  God  in«- 
tended  to  manifest  H%$  power  by  pitibl^ 
asts^  He  $etU  Hie  anffele.  Thus  He  cliai  ged 
an  angel  to  redeem  the  Isnurlites  frcm  the 
thraldom  of  Egypt  (Num.  xx.  16) ;  and 
when  Elijah,  exhausted  by  hunger,  and 
abandoned  in  the  desert,  prayed  to  Ood, 
an  angel  appeared,  fed  and  strengthened 
him  (1  Kings  xix.  4—7).  God  charged  an 
angel,  suddenly  to  destroy  the  proud  army 
of  Sennacherib  (2  Chron.  xxxii.  21);  now 
to  spread,  and  now  to  cheeky  the  laging 
pestilence  in  Jerusalem  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  16, 
17;  1  Chron.  xxi.  16).  Hence  all  the 
contrasts,  which  sometimes  seem  to  amount 
to  contradictions,  can  be  accounted  for. 
The  angels  were,  on  the  one  hand,  identi- 
fied with  those  powers  of  nature  employed 
by  God  either  to  terrify  or  to  b»-nefit  man- 
kind; and,  therefore,  the  winds,  the  rain, 
and  the  flashes  of  lightning,  are  called  His 
angels  (Ps.  civ.  4;  Job  xxxvii.  6);  or  they 
are,  on  the  other  hand,  regarded  as  a  part 
of  Divine  nature  itself ;  and,  therefore,  the 
being  originally  introduced  as  an  angel  of 
God,  ultimately  proves  to  be  God  Himself. 
An  angel  rescued,  consoled,  and  advised 
Hagar  (xvL  7;  xxi.  17);  and  commanded 
Abraham  in  Moriah  to  abstain  from  kill-^ 
ing  his  son  (xxiL  11,  16) ;  an  angel  in* 
structed  Jacob  in  a  dream  oone«ming  the 
increase  of  his  flock  (xxxi.  11) ;  and  ad* 
dressed  and  exhorted  Moaes  from  the  bush 
in  Horeb  (Exod.  iii.  2):  aU  which  functiona 
belong  to  God  alone,  and  can  by  Him 
only  be  performed  (see  p.  382).  Further, 
■ometimee  angels  are  seen  with  impunity 
(Num.  xxiL  23 ;  1  Chnm.  xxi.  16, 20;  comp. 
Gen.  xvi.  18,  14),  and  sometimes  they 
cause  the  death  of  those  who  behold  them 
with  their  external  eyes  (Judg.  vL  22); 
sometimes  they  accept  food  (Gen.  xviiL  8), 
and  sometimes  they  smile  at  the  idea  of 
mortal  wants  (Judg.  xuL  16 ;  comp.  ToLii 
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herd,  and  fetched  a  calf  tender  and  good,  and  ^ave  i^  to  a 
youDg  man ;  and  he  hastened  to  dress  it.  8.  And  he  took 
sour  milk,  and  fresh  milk,  and  the  calf  which  he  had  dressed, 
and  set  it  before  them:  and  he  stood  by  them  under  the  tree, 


1 


zii.  19) ;  on  one  occasion,  they  enter  into 
familiar  intercourse  with  man,  and  on 
another,  they  preserve  a  mysterious  supe- 
riority; an  angel  now  condescends  to 
wrestle  with  Jacob,  and  now  finds  it  ad- 
visable not  eren  to  reveal  his  wonderful 
name,  since  it  expresses  his  incomprehen- 
sible nature  (comp.  Oen.  zviii.,  xix.;  Judg. 
ziii.;  Hoe.  xiL  o).  It  is,  furdier,  clear, 
from  the  principle  above  proposed,  why 
sometimee  one  angel  is  introduced  as 
comprising  the  whole  sum  of  Divine  om- 
nipotence and  love  (zziv.  7;  xlviii.  16, 16, 
etc.) ;  and  sometimes  a  plurality  of  angek 
representing  the  manifold  emanations  of 
His  nature;  so  that  they  form  ''a  camp  of 
Qod."  or  are  the  connecting  links  between 
heaven  and  earth,  ascending  and  descend* 
ing,  according  to  the  offices  assigned  to 
them  (Gen.  xxviii.  12;  xxxii.  2;  comp.  Ps. 
zcL  11 ;  2  Chron.  xzxvL  16;  TobitxiL  16, 
18) ;  again,  why  the  angels  possess  now, 
all  the  sublime  qualities  of  the  Deity 
(Judg.  xiii.  18,  21,  22),  and  now,  are  said 
not  to  be  pure  in  the  eyes  of  God  (Job  iv. 
18).  Since  thus  the  angels  represent  the 
infinite  manifestations  of  His  wiU  and  His 
powers,  it  is  natural,  that  gradually  angels 
of  very  various  attnbutes  were  conceived; 
we  have  a  protecting  arigel  (Gen.  xlviii. 
16, 16),  and  one  who  inf^orcedes  with  God 
in  favour  of  man  Q^vD  "ffei/D;  Job  xxxiii. 
23) ;  we  have  a  destroying  angel,  as  well 
as  a  ho>t  of  evil  angels  (2  Sam.  xziv.  16, 1 7; 
1  Chron.  xxi.  12, 16—17;  Ps.  Ixxviii.  49); 
and  since,  indeed,  the  human  mind  can 
understand  God  in  his  visible  manifesta- 
tions, rather  than  in  His  imfathomable 
abstract  attributes,  we  see  angels  hold  an 
intermediate  station  between  God  and 
man:  in  the  time  of  pestilence,  David 
beheld  the  angel  of  God  standing  between 
heaven  and  earth,  with  his  sword  dramn 
over  Jerusalem  —  and  he  fell  dou-n  and 
prayed  to  Ood  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  16).  God 
speaks  to  His  prophets  frequently  through 


angels  (1  Kings  xiii.  18;  Zech.  i.  10, 18; 
ii.  2,  etc.) ;  even  priests  are  called  angels 
(MaL  ii.  7;  £ccl.  v.  6) ;  and  the  utmost 
degree  of  human  wisdom  is  compared  to 
that  of  an  angel  of  God  (2  Sam.  xiv.  17,20). 
— It  is  evident  from  all  this,  that  the 
Biblical  views  regarding  the  angels,  in  no 
way  impair  the  purity  of  monotheism; 
angels  are  either  the  in^)eraonations  of 
God  Himself  in  His  works  and  deeds,  or 
they  stand  under  His  will  and  control; 
they  are  divested  of  every  independent 
power ;  and  it  is  a  mobt  interesting  taak, 
which  we  reserve  for  a  future  oooaaion,  to 
trace  the  analogy  between  these  concep- 
tions of  the  Hebrews  and  those  of  other 
nations,  and  to  examine  how  far  the  ooM 
are  indebted  to  the  other. 

fiut  we  must  here  at  once  obs^rve^  that 
the  doctrine  of  the  angds  is  of  no  import- 
ance in  the  Mosaic  system ;  angels  were 
adopted  from  the  general  circle  of  Oriental 
ideas;  and  their  natune  and  offices  were 
modified  only  so  far,  as  strictly  to  har- 
monise with  the  great  truths  of  the  Old 
Testament.  It  will,  therefore,  not  even  be 
necessary,  as  it  would  be  against  the  sound 
interpretation  of  the  language,  to  under- 
stand, in  our  passage,  the  eating  of  the 
angels,  as  Josephus  and  other  ancient  and 
modem  interpreters  do,  '*  that  they  had 
the  appearance  of  persons  who  eat'*;  lor, 
if  we  attempt  to  remove  every  human  at- 
tribute from  the  nature  of  the  angels,  we 
totally  destroy  the  character  of  this  nar- 
rative. We  consider  the  introduction  of 
angels  in  the  Pentateuch  as  belonging  to 
the/oftn  of  its  composition,  which  is  to 
be  regarded  in  exactly  the  same  light  as 
all  other  eastern  writings;  and  it  was 
sufficient  for  us  to  show,  that  it  nowhaie 
interferes  with  the  fundamental  idea  ol 
Mosaism.  Those  who  have  attentively 
read  our  remarks  on  Paradise,  the  Fall, 
the  Deluge,  and  the  Dispersion,  will  under-  I 
stand  the  meaning:  and  scope  uf  this  view,  I 
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and  they  ate. — 9.  And  they  said  to  him,  Where  is  Sarah 
thy  wife?  And  he  said,  Behold,  in  the  tent.  10.  And 
He  said,  I  shall  surely  come  again  to  thee  at  the  return  of 
this  season;  and,  behold,  Sarah  thy  wife  will  have  a  son. 


and  will  require  no  further  exposition. 
And,  indeed,  the  whole  promiBe  made  to 
the  patriarch,  has  an  aknost  complete 
parallel  in  an  old  (heek  story.  Jupiter, 
aooompanied  hy  Neptune  and  Mercury, 
once  trayelled  through  the  earth.  One  day, 
towards  the  eyening,  they  had  come  near 
the  humUe  cottage  of  an  old  man,  Hyrieus. 
When  the  latter  saw  the  strangers,  he 
supplicated  them  to  pass  the  night  under 
his  roof.  He  entertained  them  first  with 
beans  and  herbs,  and  household  wiEie; 
but  when,  by  some  remark  of  Neptune,  he 
inferred  that  his  guests  were  immortal 
gods,  he  was  overwhelmed  with  awe;  and 
in  ordor  to  treat  them  more  worthily,  he 
killed  and  roasted  his  only  oz,  and  placed 
before  them  the  wine  which  he  had  racked 
in  his  early  years.  Jupiter  wishing  to 
reward  his  yirtu^,  requested  him  to  ask 
whatever  treasmre  he  desired.  The  old  man 
rejoined,  that  he  once  had  a  dear  wite,  the 
ehoice  of  his  youth,  to  whom  he  had  sworn 
th«t  she  should  be  his  only  spouse;  but  she 
died  without  leaying  him  an  offiipring ;  he, 
therefore,  '*  desired  to  be  a  father  without 
being  a  husband."  The  gods  assented; 
and  ten  months  later,  a  son,  Urion  or  Orion, 
was  bom  to  him  (Ovid,  Fast  y.  495--640). 
— However,  great  as  the  resemblance  of 
this  fable  with  our  nanratiye  may  be,  the 
diffinenee  is  fur  greater,  and  more  striking. 
It  is  not  only  that  the  former  introduces 
thfM  ffodif  or  that  the  old  man  displays  his 
full  hospitality  only  when  he  had  leamt 
their  great  power  and  rank ;  but  the  manner 
in  which  that  son  was  bom  was  such,  as 
even  Ovid  remarks,  ''Modesty  forbids  him 
to  relate."  The  Biblical  miracles  are  based 
iipon  nature;  the  omnipotence  of  God 
controls,  but  does  not  pervert  it ;  He  en- 
hances, but  does  not  destroy  its  power  and 
working;  He  u  under  no  necessity  of  de- 
fying the  eternal  laws  in  order  to  produce 
a  teaiporary  e£foct  He  might  infuse  new 
vigour  into  the  decrepit  frames  of  Abra- 


ham and  Sarai;  but  that  Abraham  should 
alone  have  produced  a  descendant,  would 
be  utterly  against  the  spirit  of  the  Old 
Testament.  Eve  was,  indeed,  represented 
as  being  formed  of  Adam  in  an  extras 
ordinary  way ;  but  the  creation  consisted 
in  a  series  of  supernatural  acts ;  and  after 
its  completion  only,  the  ordinary  laws 
came  into  operation. — These  differences 
will,  at  the  same  time,  teach  us  why  the 
visit  of  the  angels  was  at  all  introduced 
into  the  text,  besides  the  vision  of  Qod 
Himself.  The  holy  books  of  most  of  the 
eastern  and  ancient  nations  are  replete 
with  visits  of  the  gods,  appearing  in  human 
form ;  they  surprise  and  try  the  people ; 
and  enter  their  houses  and  cottages,  in 
order  to  partake  of  all  their  physical 
enjoyments.  It  would  be  unnecessary  to 
adduce  instances,  as  the  Indian  legends 
and  Oreek  mythology  wiU  easily  furnish 
them  to  everybody.  Now,  such  stories 
are  not  only  derogatory,  but  destroctive  of 
.  Divine  majesty ;  they  endanger  the  notionfl 
regarding  the  most  essential  attributes  of 
God ;  and  it  was,  therefore,  important  to 
show  that  whenever  God  deigns  to  visit 
the  house  of  mortals.  He  does  it  through 
His  messengers,  whose  compound  nature 
permits  them  to  join  their  domestic  plea- 
sures and  recreations. 

The  beautiful  and  truly  Oriental  picture 
of  these  verses  is  fedthful  in  every  detail; 
it  has  been  verified  by  all  successive  tra- 
vellers, and  is  pervaded  by  a  glow  and 
heartiness  which  touch  and  purify.  In 
the  favourable  season  the  Bedouins  use 
their  tents  chiefly  in  the  evening  and  the 
night.  The  women  alone  remain  there 
in  perpetual  retirement,  while  the  men 
stay  during  the  day  before  it,  either  under 
a  projecting  marquee  or  under  a  neigh- 
bouring tree,  where  also  not  unfrequentiy 
strangers  are  invited  to  rest  and  to  share 
the  meals.  If  wanderers  wish  to  enter  a 
tent,  they  stand  befbie  it  till  they  9x4 
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And  Sarah  heard  it  m  the  tent  door,  and  she  was  behind 
it.  11.  Now  Abraham  and  Sarah  were  old  and  advanced 
in  age ;  and  it  ceased  to  be  with  Sarah  after  the  manner 
of  women.     12.  Therefore  Sarah  laughed  within  herself, 


obterred.  Th«  yirtu*  of  hospitality  is 
one  of  tlie  great  redeeming  nrtnee  in  the 
eharaoter  of  the  Bedouins.  Though  no- 
thing is  too  great,  and  nothing  too  small 
to  tempt  their  rapacity^  a  stranger  is,  in 
tl^ir  eyes,  a  holy  person,  whom  they 
shield  and  luxioui,  and  treat  with  anxious 
kindness,  and  often  dismiss  with  presents. 
They  feel  a  haj^inesa  in  finding  indiTi- 
duals  on  whom  to  bestow  their  liberality ; 
they  not  seldom  look  out  lor  strangers; 
they  do  not  withhold  their  last  sheep  or 
goat,  even  if  they  know  that  they  will 
then  themaelyes  be  exposed  to  want ;  and 
Europeans  find  their  importunity  fre- 
quently burdensome.  This  Tirtue  was, 
from  the  earliest  times,  invested  with  a 
solemn  and  religious  character;  the  stran* 
gers  stand  under  the  immediate  protec- 
tion of  the  deity ;  fmxful  judgment  ii  in- 
flicted upon  the  impious  who  treacherously 
Itbandon  a  traveller  or  illtreat  a  guest; 
in  the  hospitable  tent  eyen  deadly  enmi- 
ties are  silenced;  and  the  avenger  of. 
blood  here  apares  his  mortal  foe.  Among 
the  Israelites  the  same  notion  prevailed ; 
and  it  is  a  proof  of  the  great  moral  im- 
portance which  was  attached  to  it,  that  the 
virtuous  patriarch's  example  is  here  con- 
spicuously placed  before  his  descendants 
(comp.  xxiv.  25,  32;  Exod.  ii.  20;  Judg. 
xiii.  16;  xix.  15,  20;  Job  xxxi.  32,  etc.). 
Both  in  the  New  Testament  and  in 
the  Talmud  are  the  same  duties  enjoined 
with  great  power,  and  are  regarded  as 
essential  parts  of  a  holy  life  (Rom.  xii 
13;  Hebr.  xiii.  2;  1  Tim.  v.  10;  TaUn. 
Sheb.  36  ^,  etc.).  The  social  oiganifation 
of  the  ancient  c<»nmunities  rendered  the 
virtue  of  hospitality  almost  indispensable; 
no  public  i^ms  existed  to  afford  accom- 
modation to  travellers;  the  roads  were 
difficult  and  unsafe ;  and  the  cities  were 
often  separated  by  great  and  dreary  tracts 
of  land.  Hence  we  find  it  enforced  and 
scrupulously  praotised  ovea  among  the 


most  uncivilised  nations,  while  the  Greeb 
especially  developed  it  into  a  most  affeeting 
and  beantilnl  eustom,  in  which  alltiieamift* 
ble  qualities  of  tiieir  happycharaoter  shots 
forth  in  their  full  grace  (comp.  I>iod,  8k, 
T.  28,  34;  Cm.  Bell.  Gall.  vi.  23;  Tmk 
Germ.  21;  Am.  Od.  L  119^177;  in.  t4, 
0t  90g,;  iy.  20  fiM^., 30—86;  iz.  20^—271; 
n.  vi  174;  ix.  185,  ^  m^.;  JSHm,iw.  1, 
etc.,  etc).  But  the  testimonies  of  modsia 
travellers  regarding  Bedonia  hospitality 
are  so  numerous  and  so  umform  that  it 
would  be  both  impossible  and  utriessto 
introduce  them  (see  ih»  referepces  in 
Wintr,  Bibl.  W^rt  i.  pp.  390^  301;  compi 
nota  on  Exod.  iy.  24).  Even  at  pieseot, 
the  Arabians  undertake  joumeys  odyif 
induced  by  comraeroe,religion,ori] 
but  very  seldom  from  curiosity,  and  a 
Iy  ever  for  the  pursuit  of  pleasure,  which 
would  be  too  drariy  purchased  by  extnsM 
inconyenience  and  often  inumaent  ^n- 
ger.  The  pilgrim  caravans  are,  thsnfcre, 
preceded  and  followed  by  coosidefable 
numbers  of  well-armed  men.  Thejonmey 
horn  Damascus  to  Mecca  requires  45 
days,  and  is  often  made  with  30,090  to 
40,000  camels,  and  sometimes  with 
80,000.  As  the  only  object  of  the  kost 
is  his  own  satis&ctien,  or  the  perfonBanee 
of  a  religious  duty,  he  seldom  molestf  his 
guests  with  questions  concerning  tksir 
persons  or  the  purposes  of  their  jovaeja; 
or  if  his  solicitude,  indeed,  urges  bin  to 
enquire,  he  postpones  it,  at  least,  tiD  the 
strangers  have  been  provided  with  all 
thoir  wants.  Thus  Abraham  uigeDtlj 
invited  the  three  men,  received  and 
cheerfully  treated  them,  witiwut  addreia 
ing  to  them  any  interrogatioo ;  it  vas 
thmr  enquiries  after  Sarah  (ver.  9)  wbic& 
led  him  to  learn  both  their  natwe  sad 
their  mission.*— Ey  none  is  the  caoBslBrtef 
washing  the  feet  more  i^ypceeiated  Am 
by  the  eastern  traveller,  who  makes  1m 
Journey  throu^  sandy  tracts  oflsa  i^— 
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saying,  After  I  am  faded  away  shall  I  have  delight?  and 
my  husband  also  is  old.  13.  And  the  Lord  said  to  Abra- 
ham, Why  did  Sarah  laugh,  saying,  Shall  I  indeed  bear  a 
child,  since  I  am  old?     14.  Is  anything  too  difficult  for 


shod  or  merely  on  sandals.  The  first 
attention  shown  to  a  stranger  is,  therefore, 
to  place  water  before  him  for  that  pur- 
pose (comp.  xix.  2;  Judg.  zix.  21;  1  Tim. 
T.  10;  JTom.,  Od.  iv.  49;  vi.  216,  etc.).— 
Abraham  promised  "  a  morsel  of  bread," 
but  prepared  a  feast  afl  plentiful  and 
choice  as  his  benevolence  prompted  and 
his  wealth  permitted  him ;  moreover,  the 
chief  meal  was  generally  taken  about  noon 
(zliii.  16;  1  Kings  xz.  16).  He  seemed 
suddenly  renewed  to  youthful  vigour;  he 
hastened  not  only  to  give  orders,  but  to 
perform  himself  his  share  of  the  labour. 
Kot  even  the  mightiest  sheikh  considers  it 
beneath  Ids  dignity  to  take  from  his 
flocks  and  herds  and  to  kill  the  beasts 
neceesary  for  his  domestic  wants ;  nor  does 
his  wife  shrink  from  any  of  the  household 
duties.  Thus  Sarah  took  three  seahs  of 
the  best  flour,  and  quickly  prepared  the 
unleavened  cakes,  which  are  baked  either 
on  hot  coals,  or  in  flat  earthen  vessels,  or 
on  an  iron  plate,  or  round  the  sides  of  a 
jar  (see  note  on  Exod.  zii.  39;  comp. 
axvii.  17;  1  Sam.  xxviiL  14,  etc.).— The 
quantity  of  flour  used  by  Abraham  fot* 
his  guests  has  been  deemed  excessive;  for 
three  seabs  are  exactly  an  ephah,  or  about 
a  bushel  (see  notes  on  Exod.  xvi.  16,  36); 
but  he  was  regarded  as  very  rich  in  all 
earthly  property;  his  means  permitted 
him  to  practise  the  duties  of  hospitality 
to  the  full  desire  of  Ids  heart ;  and  hof^ts 
showed  their  respect  to  guests  especially 
by  regaling  them  with  very  great  rations 
even  beyorid  the  possibility  of  real  con- 
sumption (xliii.  84 ;  1  Sam.  ix.  22—24  ; 
S&rod,  vi.  57,  etc.) ;  large  portions  were  a 
■ign  of  the  cheerfulness  with  which  the 
strangers  were  treated ;  and  it  has,  with 
some  probability,  been  supposed,  that  a 
part  of  them  was  intended  to  be  taken  as 
provisions  oh  the  way.  —  The  animal, 
Just  killed  and  stiH  warm,  ia  at  once 
iMsted  bel6re  Che  ilie,  a  process  by  which 


the  meat  was  considered  to  be  far  more 
tender  and  palatable  than  if  a  longer  time 
was  allowed  to  elapse  between  the  killing 
and  the  dressing.  Be  this  as  it  may,  such 
is  still  the  custom  in  the  east  on  similar 
occasions  of  unexpected  visits. — The  fea^ 
consisted,  besides  the  cakes  and  the  calf, 
of  sour  and  fresh  milk  (3?ni  nKDri). 
The  former,  known  under  the  name  of 
laben,  was  always,  and  is  still,  very  ex- 
tensively consumed  in  the  east.  Meat  is 
not  boiled  in  water,  but  in  sour  milk. 
The  Arabians  mix  it  with  flour,  dry  it, 
and  take  it  with  them  on  their  journeys, 
dissolving  it  with  water  into  a  refresh- 
ing beverage. — It  would  be  unnecessary 
to  speak  of  the  abundance  of  milk  among 
nomadic  tribes;  it  is  preserved  in  skin 
bottles  (Judg.  iv.  19),  and  belongs  to  the 
articles  constituting  the  comfort  and 
prosperity  of  individuals  and  tribes,  since 
it  suggests  an  estimate  of  their  wealth  in 
herds  and  flocks. — Butter  was  certainly  as 
well  known  to  the  ancient  Hebrews  as  it 
is  to  the  present  inhabitants  of  Palestine 
and  Arabia  (Prov.  xxx.  83) ;  it  was,  by  the 
Ethiopians,  constantly  used  instead  of 
oil  {SirabOf  xvii.  821) ;  and  is  at  present 
very  generally  employed  in  cooking 
among  the  Arabians.  It  is  in  Hebrew 
expressed  by  the  same  word  as  aoui 
milk  (ilMDH),  and  it  is  only  by  the  con- 
text that  we  can  distingiush  which  of  the 
two  is  meant.  When  Jael  received  the 
thirsty  and  exhausted  general  Sisera, 
who  asked  for  water,  she  certainly  gave 
him  sour  milk,  not  butter  (Judg.  v.  25 ; 
nKDn) ;  while,  in  our  passage,  butter  is 
not  altogether  inappropriate;  for  it  is 
well-known  that  the  Arabians  not  unfre- 
quentiy  put  a  lump  of  fresh  butter  upon 
the  meat,  and  allow  it  there  to  melt  (comp. 
Comment  on  Exod.  p.  462).— Abraham, 
standing  before  his  guests,  served  them  in 
person ;  for  it  would  have  been  disgraceful 
to  permit  a  slave  to  perform  the  honourable 
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the  Lord?  At  the  appointed  time  I  shall  come  again  to 
thee,  at  the  return  of  this  season,  and  Sarah  shall  have  a 
15.  But   Sarah  denied,  saying,  I  did  not  laugh; 


son. 


for  she  was  afraid.     And  He  said,  Nay;  thou  didst  laugh. 


office.  And  when  tlie  repast  was  finished, 
and  the  strangers  resumed  their  journey, 
the  patriarch  accompanied  them  some 
distance.  This  is  another  mode  of 
showing  visitors  marked  attention  and 
honour;  it  symholises  the  idea  that 
though  the  stranger  is  compelled  to  leave 
the  host,  the  host  is  unwiJling  to  part 
from  the  stranger ;  and  this  last  act  of  a 
hospitable  reception  was  generally  ac- 
companied with  presents  and  provisioDS, 
according  to  the  entertainer's  ability 
(oomp.  Acts  XT.  3;  xzi.  6;  Rom.  xy.  24, 
etc.,  Greek,  irpoiri/iirciv). 

Philological  Bbmauxb. — The  words 
***  V^X  HT)  introduce  a  real  vision,  as 
in  xyii.  1 ;  Exod.  yi.  3,  and  in  many  other 
passages ;  it  is,  therefore,  in  perfect  ac- 
cordance with  the  text  to  separate  this 
vision  of  God  from  the  appearance  of  the 
"three  men"  who  later  manifested  them- 
selves as  angels.— The  "heat  of  the  day" 
(DVn  DM)  denotes  the  noontide  (comp. 
1  Sam.  xL  11),  as  "  the  wind  of  the  day*' 
(D)M  nri)  describes  the  time  towards 
the  evening  (eee  on  iii.  8).  But  tbe 
usual  term  for  noon  is  DHDV  (xliii.  16), 
that  is  the  time  of  "double  or  greatest 
light,"  while  a  more  poetical  expression 
IS  D>M  PD3  "  the  height  of  the  day  " 
(Prov.  iv.  18),  either  because  then  the 
«in  has  reached  its  most  exaUed  position 
(IsaL  ii.  2 ;  Mich.  iv.  1),  or  because  it 
Appears  to  $tand  still  in  the  zenith  of 
heaven,  as  in  Greek  {rh  araOipbp  rijc 

fitviiiipiaQ)^ and  in  Arabic  (il^! \  i^J  li  t 

comp.  GetetL^  Thea.  p.  667).— -'^IK  (in 
ver.  3)  is  God  Himself,  whose  presence 
Abraham  at  once  felt,  not  one  of  the 
angels,  who  are  addressed  in  the  subse- 
quent verses.  The  Masorites  explained, 
therefore,  correctly  ^SIH  by  KHp,  and 
read  ^^^^;  the  alteration  into  ^ilH^ 
which  several  modem  critics  proposed,  u 
against  the  context  of  the  whole  chapter; 


while   the   readings   of   the    Samaritan 
codex  'rt«.  DD^3^y3,  niyn,  and  DDiay, 
are  perfectly  arbitrary.  —  The  wmm  of 
tbe  words  DD13y  bv  UrrOV  ?3  ^  *3 
cannot  be  mistaken,  although  their  mm- 
Mtruetian  can  only  be  understood  by  re- 
membering that  in   Hebrew  sometimes 
cause  and  effect  are  changed;  thus  the 
people  murmur,  in  £xod.  xvL  3,  against 
Moses  and  Aaron:  "you  have  brought 
us  forth  into  this  wilderness,  to  kill  this 
whole  assembly  with   hunger";    they 
evidently  intended  to  say  that  their  death 
would  be  the  effect,  though  it  was  not  the 
motive f  of  their  leaders*  designs  (comp.  Ps. 
XXX.  13).  The  sense,  therefore,  of  the  words 
"for  therefore  did  you  pass  by  your  ser- 
vant" is,  that  since  their  journey  had  led 
them  to  his  tent,  he  prayed  to  be  permit- 
ted to  receive  them  as  his  guests;  p  vV  ^3 
has  thus  the  meaning  of  since  or  because 
(xix.  8 ;  2  Sam;  xviii.  20  ;  Judg.  vi  22, 
etc.) ;  and  would  be  equivalent  to  ^3  p  /P, 
as  in  Job  xxxiv.  27  p  bv  "^^  has  the 
sense  of  IXS^  p  /V;  which  transpositaon 
of  words  takes  place   in  several  other 
cases,  for  instance,  D3  ^3  instead  of  ^D  DJI 
(Eccles.  iv.  14),  13^0  instead  of  \0  13^, 
etc.  (comp.  Geten.  Gram.  §  152. 2. 4.).  The 
translation:  "for  therefore  are  you  come 
to  your  servant"  if  against  the  context — 
Gesenius  (Thes.  pp.  682, 683),  abandoning 
his  former  opinion,  takes  p  /y  ^3  as  a 
double   causal    conjunction,    "for    be* 
cause,"  like  p  hv  ^nK  in  Chaldee,  and 
believes  that  it  gradually  assumed  the 
simple   meaning   of   because.     But  lie 
starts  from  the  supposition  that  the  on* 
ginal  meaning  of  p   /V  O  was   "for 
since,"  which  sense  he  still  finds  in  three 
passages  (xxxiiL  10 ;  Numb.  x.  31 ;  xiv. 
43).    But  it  is  unnecessary  to  make  this 
distinction;   as   the   signifioatian  "be* 
oau&e"  {qumtdoguidem)  is  appropriate  in 
all  passages. — n^b   (ver.  6)  stands    in 
apposition  to  nZDp,  and  denotes  the  Jtnm^t 
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16.  And  the  men  rose  from  there,  and  looked  toward 
Sodom :  and  Abraham  went  with  them  to  bring  them  on 
the  way.  — 17.  And  the  Lord  said,  Shall  I  hide  from 
Abraham   that  which  I  do;     18.  Seeing  that  Abraham 


or  pwr$9t  flour  (Sept.  (fffit^aXic)»  while 
nop  is  tbat  of  ordinary  quality  (comp. 
Lev.  ii  1 ;  y.  11 ;  Num.  vii.  13,  etc.). — 
Besides  sour  milk  and  butter,  HKOn 
may  signify  creamy  as  it  is  here  explained 
by  Bashi  p7nn  plES^,  and  often  ren- 
deied  by  the  Chaldee  trasslators  and 
Saadiah.  But  it  is  yery  doubtful  whether 
it  ever  has,  in  the  Old  Testament,  the 
meaning  of  eheMe^  as  the  Samaritan 
interprets,  and  Oesenius  unsuccessfully 
labours  to  derive  from  Prov.  zzz.  33,  in 
which  passage  rather  the  preparation  of 
butter  is  alluded  to.  The  primitive  sig- 
nification of  T\\XOT\  is  '*that  which  is  thick 
or  coagulated,"  and  hence  it  may  be 
either  sour  milk,  or  cream,  or  butter. — 
The  words  H^n  nifS  (ver.  10)  are  so  sim- 
ple and  clear,  that  the  number  of  extra- 
ordinary interpretations  which  they  have 
called  forth  is,  indeed,  astonishing.  Up 
is  9eaton  (&pa)y  as  in  Jer.  i.  16;  Can  tic.  ii. 
12 ;  Ezra  z.  13) ;  the  root  H^n  does  not 
only  mean  to  live,  but  to  be  revived  (xlv. 
27;  Job  ziv.  14;  Isai.  zzvi.  14,  etc.).  flga 
i«  contracted  from  Tiyri!),  and  Jl^n  is  the 
feminine  of  the  adjective  ^H;  so  that 
n*n  n!|f3  signifies :  ''  when  the  season  is 
renewed  or  returns  again " ;  and  lest 
there  should  be  any  doubt,  the  tezt  adds, 
in  ver.  14,  IjnO^,  which,  in  zvii.  21,  is 
more  fully  ezpressed:  HOB^a  nfmyiD^ 
ninxn,  '*at  the  same  time  in  the  next 
year"  (comp.  2  Kings  iv.  16,  17).  The 
mpaning  is,  therefore,  not  ezactly  in  the 
next  spring,  but  after  the  lapse  of  a  year, 
when  the  same  season  has  again  returned 
(as  in  Homer,  ircpcwXo/i^vov  lv%avToy\ 
Odyss.  zi.  247;  comp.  O^D^n  fDDpn?, 
1  Sam.  i.  20).  The  ancient  translations 
are  here  very  inacciuate ;  Sept  itaTd.  rbv 
KOipby  TovTov  f/c  upac;  Vulg.  tempore 
i$to  vita  eomite ;  Luther,  to  ieh  lebe,  etc. 
To  take  H^n  as  a  substantive,  and  to 
'  render  **in  or  according  to  the  time  of 
life,"  that  is,  in  the  time  when  a  living 


being  will  be  bom,  is  both  eztremely 
forced  in  sense,  and  imgrammatical,  since 
it  would  require  n*n  HJJS.  —  It  is  evi- 
dent, from  this  passage,  compared  with 
zvii.  21,  that  the  conclusion  of  the  cove- 
nant with  Abraham,  and  the  promise 
made  to  Sarah,  were  nearly  contemporary. 
•»It  may  not  be  inappropriate  to  take 
K)ni,  as  some  have  proposed,  as  the 
ketib  instead  of  lVr\)  (see  zii.  14),  and  to 
refer  it  to  Sarah :  <*and  she  was  behind 
it"  (the  door),  which  seems  to  offer  a 
more  acceptable  sense  than  the  usual 
translation:  "and  it  (the  door),  was 
behind  Him  (God),"  which  involves  a 
notio^  incompatible  with  the  omnipre-^ 
sence  of  God.— The  phrase  D'^»  nnK  is 
synonymous  with  D^^O  yxi  (zzzi.  35). 
— rfy2  is,  to  be  ezhausted  and  weakened 
by  old  age  and  sorrow  (comp.  Job  ziii.  28; 
Ps.  zzzii.  3, etc.);  and  n)*iy  delight,  con- 
jugal enjoyment,  not  bloom  or  tendemessof 
youth.  The  Sept  renders  Sarah's  remark, 
o^7w  /fiv  fiat  ykyoviv  tiaq  rov  vDv,  which 
seems  to  presuppose  the  reading  ^Jn^3 
npy.  "h  nn^n.— The  husband  is  generally 
called  /V^y  and  sometimes  with  the  sy- 
nonymous term  ]^1K  (comp.  Ps.  zlv.  12),. 
which  here  certainly  implies  respect  only, 
not  fear,  since  the  portion  of  Sarah  in. 
Abraham's  bouse  can  scarcely  be  con- 
ceived to  be  of  a  more  independent  nature 
(comp.  Greek:  Kvptog  ywvaiic<Jc)«— Our 
chapter  is  incontrovertibly  from  the  pea 
of  the  Jehovist,  and  stands  not  only  in 
the  closest  connaction  with  the  following 
chapter,  but  its  every  detail  is  in  the 
completest  harmony  with  the  preceding 
portions.  All  efforts  to  point  out  incon- 
sistencies, have  been  utterly  unsuccessful. 
It— 33.  Whilst  Abraham  was  passing 
on  with  the  angels,  God  is  introduced  as 
deliberating  whether  it  would  not  be  ad- 
visable to  initiate  him  in  the  decree  which 
He  had  fixed  regarding  the  fate  of  Sodom 
and  the  other  wicked  towns.  The  pa- 
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will  surely  become  a  great  and  mighty  nation^  and  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth  will  be  blessed  in  him?  19,  For  I 
have  chosen  him,  that  he  might  command  his  children 
and  his  household  after  him,  that  thej  should  keep  the 
way  of  the  Lord,  to  do  justice  and  judgment;  that  the 
Lord  might  bring  upon  Abraham  that  which  He  hath 
spoken  of  him. — ^20.  And  the  Lord  said,  The  cry  of  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah  indeed  is  great,  and  their  sin  indeed  is 
very  heavy,  2L  I  will  go  down  now,  and  see  whether 
they  have  done  altogether  according  to  the  cry  of  it, 
which  is  come  to  me;  and  if  not,  I  will  take  cognizance  of 


triarch  was  indeed  deeply  conoemed  in 
whatever  happened,  not  to  the  Ganaanitea 
only,  but  to  all  other  nations.  He  was 
destined  to  possess  the  land  of  the  former, 
and  to  become  the  blessing  of  the  latter 
through  his  faith;  he  was,  by  temporal 
interests,  connected  with  the  one,  and  was, 
by  spiritual  ties,  bound  up  with  the  others; 
the  destruction  of  a  part  of  the  promised 
land,  or  the  eztirpatiGQ  of  whole  tribes, 
could  not  be  matters  of  indifference  to 
him,  who  was  not  only  the  bodily  ancestor 
of  a  great  people,  but  the  spiritual  father 
of  all  nations  to  the  end  of  time:  what 
Adam  might  have  been,  in  a  more  direct 
manner,  if  he  had  not  sinned  by  disobe- 
dience, Abraham  was  intended  to  become 
gradually  and  indirectly,  in  the  li4>se  of 
ages*.  But  this  grand  future  W9s  to  be  pre- 
pared by  the  merit  of  Abraham  and  his  pro- 
geny;  piety  and  righteousness  alone  could 
entitle  them  to  the  glory  reserred  for  thi'm ; 
God  loved  or  selected  indeed  the  patriarch 
0*nyi^) ;  but  this  preference  was  to  be 
justified  by  superior  virtue;  duties  cor- 
responded with  the  privileges,  and  the 
fulfilment  of  the  promises  depended  on  the 
performance  of  the  duties.  God  is,  indeed, 
A  Father  to  mankind ;  but  the  great  ends 
for  which  He  has  created  it,  demand  that 
He  should  also  be  its  Judge,  and  that  His 
justice  should  not  be  blinded  by  His  love. 
Two  reasons,  therefore,  induced  God  to 
communicate  to  Abraham  His  designs  on 
Sodom  and  the  whole  Pentapolis;  first,  to 
give  him  a  great  and  palpable  proof,  that 


the  destinies  of  the  nations  stand  in  an  in- 
timate relati<m  with  his  mission;  and  then, 
to  impress  upon  him,  that  the  dioioe  d 
God  must  be  deserved,  and  that  wicM- 
ness  would  destroy  all  his  glorious  pro- 
jects. The  district  of  the  Jordan  also 
was  originally  beautiful  and  fertile,  "like 
the  garden  of  the  L(^"  (ziii.  10);  but 
the  perversity  of  its  inhabitanta  changed 
the  blo<mung  scene  into  a  place  of  dreari- 
ness and  horror  (oomp.  Deut.  sxiz.  S3 ; 
2Pet.ii.  6). 

When  God  infonned  Abrahaai,  flat 
He  intended  to  search  if  the  isiqafty  of 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah  was  indeed  so  great 
as  it  appeared  to  be  by  the  cries  of  viokoos 
arising  from  it,  he  at  (moe  appr^Miided 
that  the  plans  of  God  were  directed  i^oo 
the  destruction  of  the  towns ;  and  his  heart 
was  suddenly  kindled  into  an  ardent  sym- 
pathy, which  almost  seemed  to  ovecpower 
him,  and  to  embolden  his  oouxage  to  a 
prayer  full  of  fire  and  impetnoaity.  He 
was  well  aware,  that  he  was  but  "dust 
and  ashes,*'  and  that  his  eutreaties  were 
addressed  to  the  <*  Judge  of  the  wh^e 
earth";  but  his  humanity  could  not  bear 
the  idea,  that  the  just  should  nifo  widi 
the  unjust;  and  his  own  excdilenee  could 
not  conceive  the  possibility,  that  in  so  po- 
pulous a  town  all  should  be  equaUy  vicious 
Hiip  harmless  and  cbildlyV*^  innooenoe  must 
have  been  strong  indeed,  if  he  was  not 
afraid  to  aigue  with  God  Tfimamtf^  and 
to  warn  Him  against  injustice  (ver.  tS). 
Six  different  tbnes  he  approached  the  Al* 
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it.  22.  And  the  men  turned  from  there,  and  went  to- 
ward Sodom :  hut  Abraham  was  still  standing  before  the 
Lord.  23.  And  Abraham  approached  and  said,  Wilt 
Thou  also  destroy  the  righteous  with  the  wicked  ?  24.  Per- 
haps there  are  fifty  righteous  within  the  city:  wilt  Thou 
also  destroy,  and  not  spare  the  place  for  the  fifty  righteous 
that  are  therdn?  25.  That  be  far  from  Thee  to  do  in 
this  manner,  to  slay  the  righteous  with  the  wicked :  and 
that  the  righteous  should  be  as  the  wicked,  that  be  far 
from  Thee :  Shall  not  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  do  right? 
26.  And  the  Lord  said,  if  I  find  in  Sodom  fifty  righteous 


mighty,  not  merely  repeating  but  increas- 
ing his  demand;  till,  at  last,  God  granted 
him  the  assurance,  that  He  would  spare 
Bodom  if  but  ten  righteous  men  were  found 
in  it.  This  importunity  of  the  patriarch, 
so  natural  to  a  generous  heart,  has  been 
interpreted  in  the  most  different  manner. 
While  some  have  considered  it  as  mean  bar- 
tering, others  have  foimd  in  it  the  prototype 
of  every  sincere  and  fervent  prayer ;  and 
Luther's  imagination  saw  bumiog  tears 
roll  down  the  patriarch's  cheek,  and  heard 
the  unspeakable  sighs  of  his  bosom.  Both 
opinions  are  exaggerated.  If  Abraham 
persevered  in  his  entreaties,  it  was,  no 
doubt,  from  the  otmviction,  that  God  does 
not  listen  with  displeasure  to  the  urgent 
and  repeated  requests  of  men;  that  He 
allows  His  will  to  be  influenced  by  prayers ; 
and  that  He  alters  His  resolution  if  He  is 
invoked  in  purity  of  heart.  Thus,  indeed, 
are  Abraham's  words  intended  to  show 
the  efficacy  of  human  supplications,  and 
to  serve  as  an  example  for  future  imita- 
tion (comp.  Luke  xi.  8 —  1 3).  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  patriarch  here  scarcely 
invoked  the  Divine  mercy;  he  asked  only 
for  justice;  the  good  should  not  perish 
indifcriminately  with  the  sinner;  and  even 
his  final  request  was  based  on  the  condi- 
tion, that  at  least  Un  virtuous  men  existed 
in  Sodom.  He  was  well  aware,  that 
wickedness  cannot  remain  unpunished; 
that  such  indulgence  would  destroy  tha 
Divine  rule  on  earth;  but  he  asked  of 
God,  w].at   He  had  evidently  Himself 


determined ;  He  had  not  said,  that  H« 
intended  to  destroy  Sodom,  but  only  to 
examine  the  conduct  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  to  act  accordingly.  Bat  He  proceeded, 
indeed,  with  £ir  greater  leniency  than  even 
Abraham's  anxiety  had  the  courage  to 
advocate :  for  He  delivered  Had  bouse  cf 
Lot,  the  only  virtuous  family  which  was 
found  in  Sodom.  Thus,  it  is  evident  that 
Abraham's  prayer,  far  from  being  **  im- 
pudent," was  perhaps  not  even  decided 
enough ;  he  might  have  at  once  insisted 
upon  the  principle,  thai  the  sinners  only 
should  die,  whatever  their  number  might 
be:  though  he  had  confidence  in  the  Divine 
attribttie  of  justice,  he  had  not  fathomed 
its  whole  depth  (comp.  Kmn.  XvL  22; 
£zek.  xviii.  20). 

Abraham  had  once  drawn  the  sword  to* 
rescue  from  the  hands  of  foreign  invaders 
the  wealth  ol  Sodom,  which  they  had 
plundered ;  he  was  stmnilated  to  this  deed 
by  the  love  he  hove  to  bis  kinsman  Lot 
(xiv,  14);  but  his  intercessioii  for  the  safety 
of  the  wicked  town  had  not  even  this  dis- 
taotly  interested  motive;  it  was  etttiiely 
dictated  by  feelings  of  general  sympathy; 
it  proceeded  here  not  from  the  member  of 
the  family  of  Terah,  but  from  the  man 
who  was  to  be  a  blessing  to  all  generations. 
— Those  who  censure  this  narrative,  as- 
serting that  it  represents  God  as  wavering 
and  nndetemuBed,  should  observe  that 
His  res<dution  was  not  yet  taken  (ver.  21); 
and  even  if  this  had  been  the  case,  that  it 
is  indeed  always  open  to  the  repentance 
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within  the  city,  I  shall  spare  all  the  place  for  their  sakes. 
27.  And  Abraham  answered  and  said,  Behold,  I  pray 
Thee,  I  have  undertaken  to  speak  to  the  Lord,  and  I  am 
but  dust  and  ashes;  28.  Perhaps  there  may  lack  five  of 
the  fifty  righteous:  wilt  thou  destroy  all  the  city  for  the 
five?  And  He  said,  If  I  find  there  forty-five,  I  shall  not 
destroy  it.  29.  And  he  continued  further  to  speak  to 
Him,  and  said,  Perhaps  forty  may  be  found  there.  And 
He  said,  I  will  not  do  it  for  the  sake  of  the  forty.  30.  And 
he  said.  Oh  let  not  the  Lord  be  angry,  and  I  will  speak: 


and  prayer  of  those  wliom  it  concems; 
€k>d  has  no  delight  in  pumahing  and  de- 
stroying; He  tried  the  hard-heartedness 
of  Pharaoh  by  ten  sucoeesiTe  plagues ;  He 
accepted  the  repentance  of  the  wicked 
Kineyites;  and  He  ordered  a  systematic 
ritual  of  saciifioes,  solely  intended  to  fur- 
nish to  man  the  means  of  restoring  his 
peace  with  Himself.  If  we  banish  this 
«<  vacillation  "  from  the  attributes  of  God, 
man  may  tremble  before  His  will ;  but  he 
can  ncTcr  love  Him.  But  the  truth,  that 
the  prineipUt  on  which  His  government 
is  based,  are  eternal  and  unalterable,  is 
expressed  many  times  with  singular  em- 
phasis: "Gk>d  is  no  man  that  He  should 
lie,  nor  a  son  of  man  that  He  should  re- 
pent" (Num.  xziii.  19 ;  1  Sam.  xy.  29  ; 
Hos.  TJii.  14).  God  is,  indeed,  said  to  haye 
repented  that  He  had  created  man  (yi.  6, 
7),  and  that  He  had  i^pointed  Saul  king 
oyer  Israel  (1  Sam.  zy.  11);  but  these  are 
strong  expressions  to  denote  how  unworthy 
the  former  had  proyed  to  bear  the  Diyine 
image ;  and  the  latter,  to  be  the  repreaen- 
tatiye  of  Divine  feovereignty. — Hie  second 
part  of  oiur  chapter  is,  then,  of  the  highest 
importance  for  the  theology  of  the  Old 
Testament;  and  after  the  allusions  we 
have  offered,  it  will  be  easy  to  the  reader 
to  draw  his  inferences  with  regard  to  the 
position  which  is  assigned  to  human 
prayers  in  the  councils  of  God.  Not  fate, 
but  justice  and  mercy  rule  the  world ;  nor 
h  man  a  passive  instrument  or  object, 
but  a  noble  being  which,  by  the  power  of 
pious  prayer,  muy  influence  and  modify 
even  the  Divine  wilL 


Philolooioal  Bbmabks.  —  The  reci- 
procity which  exists  between  the  prondsas 
of  God  and  the  duties  of  Abraham,  is 
clearly  expressed  in  ver.  19;  God  preferred 
hitn^  that  he  might  spread  His  name  and 
kingdom  on  the  earth.  Hence,  I?l^  is  to 
be  taken  in  the  stricter  sense  of  iovimg  or 
etteHngy  which  meaning  is  derived  from 
that  of  noticing  (ver.  21),  or  earing  for 
something  (Job  ix.  21 ;  xxxy.  10);  oomp. 
Ps.  i.  6;  IsaL  Iviii.  3;  Am.  iii.  2,  etc.— ^^ 
(ver.  20),  adding  emphasis  and  weight  to 
the  assertion,  means  ind$ed^  fm/y,  a  sig- 
nification in  which  that  particle  very  fre- 
quently occurs  (Isai.  vii.  9;  xy.  1;  Exod. 
iii.  7;  iv.  25;  xxii.  22).  It  is,  therefore, 
unnecessary  to  refer  ver.  20  to  yer.  16 
(MaHrer)^  or  to  transpose  vers.  20  and  21 
{W\ner)f  or  to  connect  them:  "because 
the  sin  is  great...  I  will  descend,"  etc 
(English  Version).  God  came  down  not 
only  to  convince  Himself  of  the  moral 
state  of  the  Sodomites  (comp.  xi.  6,  7), 
but,  as  Baumgarten  aptly  observes,  to 
prove  them  by  a  final  trial.— The  cries  ot 
Sodom  are  the  acts  of  oppression  and 
wickedness  which  cause  them ;  as  the  blood 
of  Abel  is  said  to  cry  as  an  accuser  to 
heaven  (iv.  10).— n73  Tl^itftodoentireig; 
n^3  is  a  substantive,  signifying  perfaetitm^ 
and  stands,  therefore, here  instead  of  th^'^ 
(2  Chron.  xii.  12;  Esek.  xiii.  13;  compare 
Exod.  xi.  l)-n]nK  vh  DK1  (ver.  21)  it 
to  be  rendered :  "  and  if  not,  I  will  take 
cognizance  of  it,"  that  is,  I  will  take  my 
resolution  accordingly  (comp.  Ps.  cxliv.  3). 
Here  again  is  God  very  deariy  diatia* 
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Perhi^  thirty  may  be  found  tiiere.  And  He  said,  I  will 
not  do  t^  if  I  find  thirty  there.  31.  And  he  said,  Behold, 
I  pray  Thee,  I  have  undertaken  to  speak  to  the  Lord: 
Perhaps  twenty  may  be  found  there.  And  He  said,  I  will 
not  destroy  it  for  the  sake  of  the  twenty.  32.  And  he  said, 
Oh  let  not  the  Lord  ba  angry,  and  I  will  speak  but  once 
more :  Perhaps  ten  may  be  found  there.  And  He  said,  I 
will  not  destroy  it  tor  the  sake  of  the  ten. — 33.  And  the  Lord 
departed  when  He  had  finished  to  speak  with  Abraham : 
and  Abraham  returned  to  his  place. 

gvished  from  tbe  angels;  **  God  gaid,  The  to  TpH,  not  to  DipD/.    Although  Abra- 

ones  of  Sodom,"  etc.  {vw.  20),  but  « the  ham  interceded  for  the  whole  PentapoliB, 

mm  turned  finom  there  "  (ver.  22).— The  he  made  its  fate  dependent  on  the  morality 

feminine  saffiz  in  nai;?|t  (yer.  24)  refers  of  Sodom,  its  leading  city. 

CHAPTER  XIX. 

SoMKABT. — ^Two  of  the  angels  arrived  in  the  eyening  in  Sodom,  and  were  most 
hospitably  receiyed  by  Lot.  But  the  wicked  inhabitants  of  the  town  pressed  round 
his  house,  demanding  the  strangers  for  flagitious  purposes;  and  desisted  only  when 
the  angels  struck  them  with  confusion.  These  messengers  then  announced  to  Lot 
the  impending  destruction  of  the  district,  and  commanded  him  to  be,  on  the 
following  morning,  prepared,  with  his  family,  to  leave  the  town.  He  obeyed,  went 
from  Sodom  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  his  two  daughters,  and  escaped  to  Zoar. 
Then  tbe  whole  temtory  of  the  impious  towns  was  annihilated  by  a  fearful  rain  of 
sulphur  and  fire.  Lot's  wife,  disobeying  a  command  of  the  angels,  was  converted 
into  a  pillar  of  salt ;  while  his  two  daughters,  believing  that  their  family  was  the 
only  one  rescued  from  the  general  destruction,  became,  by  their  father,  the  mothers 
of  Moab  and  Ammon. 

1.  And  two  of  the  angels  came  to  Sodom  in  the  evening, 
and  Lot  was  sitting  in  the  gate  of  Sodom :  and  when  Lot 


While  Abraham  was  appealing  the  other  inhabitants  of  Sodom,  Ood  ve- 
to the  justice  of  Ood,  two  of  the  angels,  membered  him  in  the  midst  of  the  fearful 
his  guests,  had  proceeded  towards  Sodom,  judgment  which  He  intended  to  dispense 
where  they  arrived  in  the  evening.  The  (ver.  29).  Now  Lot  proved  himself  worthy 
third  angel  bad  either  remained  with  Ood,  of  deliverance ;  he  had  preserved,  at  least, 
or  had  been  sent  upon  another  mission,  some  of  the  virtues  constituting  the  cha- 
The  two  messengers  had  evidently  a  dou-  racter  of  the  righteous  man;  he  was  hoepi- 
ble  aim ;  for  it  seems  to  have  been  a  table  and  affectionate ;  he  praotised  the 
general  belief  that  no  angel  is  sent  to  duties  of  charity,  not  cmly  with  courage,  . 
perform  two  funotiona;  they  intended  both  but  with  self-denial;  and  he  exposed 
to  try  Lot  and  the  Sodomites;  the  former,  himself  to  the' wrath  of  a  cruel  and  in- 
though  imprudently  dwelling  among  a  censed  multitude,  in  order  to  gain  the  ai>- 
wicked  population,  was  yet  one  of  the  plause  of  his  oonsoience.  In  his  reception 
chosen  family ;  and  though  Abraham,  in  of  the  strangers,  he  is  indeed  the  very 
his  prayer,  had  not  separated  him  from  image  of  Abraham ;  and  the  text  telates 
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saw  them^  he  rose  to  meet  them ;  and  he  bowed  wiUi  his 
&ce  to  the  ground ;  2.  And  he  said,  Behold,  I  pray  yoa^ 
my  lords,  turn,  I  pray  you,  to  your  servant's  house,  nod 
stay  over  night,  and  wash  your  feet,  and  you  may  rise 
early,  and  go  your  way.  And  they  said,  No,  but  we  will 
stay  in  the  street  over  night.     3.  And  he  pressed  upon 


it  in  nearly  the  same  terms  with  which  it 
had  jnst  introduced  the  patriarch* «  con- 
duct.— Lot  was  sitting  in  the  gate  ol 
Sodom.  It  is  known  that,  in  eastern 
towns,  the  places  before  the  gate  are  the 
locaUties  appointed  for  all  general  meet- 
ings ;  and,  in  ancient  times,  they  were 
used  for  these  purposes  still  more  exten- 
sively, sinoe  there  existed  scarcely  any 
other  places  of  public  resort,  such  as 
taverns,  or  exchanges,  of  theatres.  There 
the  judge  pronounced  his  decisions, 
and  even  kings  held  there  occasionally 
their  courts  of  justice  (1  Kings  xxii.  10); 
there  sales  and  purchases  were  concluded 
before  the  eyes  of  the  witnessing  crowd, 
and  provisions  of  every  kind  were  offered 
for  sale  to  the  inhabitants;  there  tl^  people 
assembled  to  hear  news  or  to  communicate 
them;  they  deliberated  on  public  aff&ics, 
or  indulged  in  social  intercourse;  there 
the  law  was  read  and  ordinaaoes  pro- 
claimed; there  the  priest  taught  and 
prophets  warned;  and  sacrifices  were 
offered  on  the  altars  there  erected  (2  Kings 
xxiii.  8).  The  gates  resembled,  therelore, 
in  every  respect,  the  market  or  the  forum 
of  the  Romans,  and  were  the  most  ani- 
mated part  of  cities.  As,  there&ire,  the 
oriental  passed  a  great  portion  of  his  time 
at  the  gates,  they  were  cdbveniently  ar- 
ranged for  all  the  purposes  indicated. 
Spacious  open  places  (HlSm)  before  them 
were  reserved  for  political  ■ssemhliee 
and  commercial  fairs;  beaches  were  pro- 
vided fur  the  public,  and  seats  for  the 
judges,  no  doubt  within  the  gate  itself,  to 
shield  them  against  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
skies  (1  Kings  xxii.  10;  2  Chr(m.  xviii.  9). 
These  circumptanoes  will  sufficiently  tuu" 
count  for  the  Mosaic  ordinance,  that  parts 
of  the  Law  should  be  written  on  the 
gates  (Deut.  vL  9;    xL  20);   this  was 


partly  intended  to  indicate  that  the  town 
belonged  to  God,  and  partly  to  remiad  the 
inhabitants,  in  the  most  conspicnoai  sad 
efiectual  manner,  of  their  religions  dvkies. 
The  town  is  the  wider  home  of  tiit  eid- 
sens;  henoe  the  house  and  tbegstai!* 
always  coupled  in  the  same  precept.  The 
custom  of  inscribing  significant  seotMess, 
or  rqaesenti^g  symbaUcal  figures  on  tiw 
gates,  was  prevalent  among  the  Bcbbsm 
also,  and  is  still  in  use  among  the  Mo* 
hammedans  (comp.  Ftiy.,  Geor.  iiL  26— 
89).  For  the  gates  consisted  genenDy  of 
two  valves,  with  stRmg  poets  and  bolts 
(D^nH  and  D*n*-U);  frequenUy,i 
were  built  above  them;  and  in  many  c 
they  were  furnished  with  wateh- 
As  nearly  all  the  citiet  of  PaleetiBe  vere 
fbrtreases,  or,  at  leart,  snxroandad  with 
walls,  the  gates  formed  one  of  tbe  most 
important  points;  they  were  neoessaifly  of 
very  durable  materials,  either  brass  or  voo, 
though  in  Duny  instances  only  oovessd  with 
theee  metals;  ol  stone  cut  out  ol  a  sm|is 
slab,  and  very  carefully  hewn,  poliAwl, 
and  divided  into  panels ;  sometioies  tko 
of  hard  wood  (conq>.  Judg.  xvi^  8).  T«- 
rets  were  not  their  only  protection;  lor 
often  a  doable  gate,  one  behind  the  other, 
was  buik,  to  prevent  suddsft  lufaaBM 
into  the  oity.  In  times  of  war  they  wen 
shut  as  a  matter  of  preeaution  {JoA.  u, 
6);  and  the  possession  of  tbe  gates  atasost 
decided  tiie  fate  of  the  city.  Both  hma 
this  reason,  and  from  their  gieat  secisl 
impoitance,  the  gates  are  oftao  sjasny* 
mous  with  the  towns  tbemsehres  (xxiL  17; 
Dent  xiL  12,  ete.).  The  pesaagesen  which 
theee  remarks  are  based  are  Iv  too  nvmf 
rous  to  be  introdnoed ;  but  we  qnoteelnr 
of  the  prindpal  allusiona  (Nnmb.  xxzil 
17;  Deut.xxLl9;fiuthiv.l,ll;2aBB. 
xviiL  2i;  xix.  1;  2  Kiage  vii.  I;  Nehos. 
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them  greatly;  and  they  turned  in  to  him,  and  came  into 
his  house;  and  he  made  them  a  repast,  and  baked  un- 
leavened cakes,  and  they  ate. — 4.  Before  they  lay  down, 
the  men  of  the  city,  the  men  of  Sodom,  surrounded  the 
house,  both  old  and  young,  all  the  people  from  every 
quarter:    5.  And  they  called  Lot,  and  said  to  him,  Where 


▼iiL  16 ;  Job  zzix.  7 ;  IsaL  liv.  12.  About 
the  probable  formB  of  the  gates,  see  XUto, 
Cyclopaedia,  L  740,  741). 

Lot  18  here,  with  the  greatest  propriety, 
represented  as  sitting  in  the  gate,  where 
lie  eould  best  see  the  strangers  enter 
along  the  pubUo  road,  and  offer  them  his 
ho^itality;  but  that  he  had  repaired 
tiutber  for  the  express  purpose  of  looking 
out  lor  strangers,  would  probably  imply 
too  ideal  a  notion  of  his  virtue;  while  the 
opinion  that  he  was  sitting  to  act  as  judge, 
19  perhaps  an  erroneous  inference  from  a 
later  notice  occurring  in  this  chapter 
^yer,  9).  The  angels  did  not  accede  at 
onee  to  Lot's  requec* ;  it  was  theb  inten- 
tion to  try  his  character,  and  to  giye  him 
an  opportunity  of  showing  whether  his 
generosity  was  m«'rely  a  momentary  emo* 
tion,  or  had  become  a  settled  feature  in 
his  cbaraeter.  Their  answer,  that  they 
intended  to  stay  over  night  in  the  open 
air,  was,  the^ore,  only  a  pretext,  which 
they  abandoned  as  soon  as  the  persevering 
«Dtreatiee  of  Lot  had  evinced  his  sincerity 
aivl  pleaded  his  justification.  Their  re- 
fusal was  not  dictated  by  the  desire  of 
being  bettet  enabled,  by  a  pemootation  in 
the  streets,  to  observe  the  epnduet  of  the 
Sodomites ;  this  they  could  not  possibly 
do  during  the  night;  nor  did  they  require 
it ;  for  they  were  not  only  the  angels  of 
€k>d,  but  God  Himself  acted  in  them,  or 
was  among  them  (versi  18, 21);  they  were 
sent,  not  more  to  ascertain  tiie  moral 
state  of  the  Sodomites,  than  to  warn  them, 
and  to  try  to  coiiect  them:  they  represent 
the  long-suffering  of  God,  which  does  not 
accelerate  the  perdition  of  the  sinner, 
but  delights  in  his  repentance ;  and  they 
are  intended  as  an  example  to  earthly 
judges,  to  be  considerate  and  slow  in  their 
eondemning  verdicti. 


4— SA.  How  indulgent  God  is,  and  how 
little  He  exacts  from  the  weakness  of  man, 
was  to  be  learnt  from  the  instance  of  Lot 
himself.  He  was  far  from  possessing  an 
eminent  degree  of  piety  or  faith.  For, 
though  he  protected  his  guests  with  earnest- 
ness and  zeal  against  the  shameless  im- 
petuosity of  the  population,  he  forgot,  in 
the  exercise  of  his  virtue,  another  duty  of 
equal  sacredness;  in  order  to  save  the 
strangers,  he  intended  to  give  up  his 
daughters  to  perpetual  ignominy;  in  at- 
tempting to  be  a  faithfrd  friend,  he  forgot 
to  be  an  affectionate  father;  and  whilst  he 
had  courage  enough  to  rise  for  the  safety 
of  wanderers,  he  had  no  heart  to  feel  the 
shame  of  his  house.  This  weakness  assumes 
a  ia,r  more  serious  chaiacter  frt>m  the  fact, 
that  those  daughters  were  already  be- 
trothed (ver.  14),  and,  therefore,  invidable. 
And  they  were  betrothed  to  Sodomites, 
who  appear  to  have  in  every  respect  equal- 
led the  wickedness  of  their  fellow-citizens. 
For  they  mocked  the  idea,  that  €k>d  should 
either  have  the  will  or  the  power  to  pum^h 
a  depraved  town ;  they  spumed  the  hand 
extended  to  save  them;  and  they  deserved 
to  perish  in  the  general  destruction:  Lot, 
in  forming  or  admitting  an  alliance  with 
men  so  completely  degenerate,  showed  that 
his  horror  against  crime  was  not  intense, 
and  that  his  soul  was  already  seriously 
affected  by  the  society  which  surrounded 
him,  and  which  he  had  chosen.  In  fact, 
be  was  iar  from  exhibiting  that  alacrity  in 
obeying  the  angels  which  true  piety  would 
have  inspired ;  he  tarried  so  long,  that  h» 
almost  brought  himself  and  his  house  into 
imminent  danger ;  and  had  not  the  angels 
urged  him  on,  or  rather  led  him  away,  he 
might  have  shared  the  fate  of  the  wicked 
town.  And  what  a  picture  of  moral  cor- 
ruption  does  his  family  oil«r!  He  had  sous 
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are  the  men  who  came  to  thee  this  night?  bring  theni  out 
to  us,  that  we  may  know  them.  6.  And  Lot  went  out 
to  them  before  the  door,  and  shut  the  door  after  himself 

7.  And  said,  I  pray  you,  brethren,  do  not  act  wickedly. 

8.  Behold,  I  pray  you,  I  have  two  daughters  who  have 
not  known  a  man ;  I  will,  I  pray  you,  bring  them  out  to 
you,  and  you  may  do  to  them  as  is  good  in  your  eyen: 
only  to  these  men  do  nothing ;  since  they  came  under  the 
shadow  of  my  roof.  9.  And  they  said,  Approach  hither! 
And  they  said.  This  one  came  as  a  stranger  to  us^  and  he 
continually  acteth  as  judge:  now  we  shall  deal  worse 
with  thee  than  with  them.     And  they  pressed  much  upon 


(Ter.  12)»  bat  they  perished  with  the  So- 
domites, eyidently  because  tbej  resembled 
them  in  iniquity.  His  wife  was  refractory 
to  the  oommand  of  the  angels,  to  whom 
she  owed  her  deliveranoe;  and  she  was 
conyerted  into  a  lasting  monomeot  of  the 
Divine  anger.  His  daughters — ^how  could 
they  learn  and  rerere  chastity,  as  they 
were  about  to  be  allied  to  impioushusbands, 
and  had  been  on  the  point  of  being  de« 
liyered  up  to  the  licentiousness  of  the  most 
dissolute  mob  F  Yet  in  spite  of  all  this, 
Qod  rescued  Lot;  the  duty  of  hospitality 
was  at  least  one  great  Tirtue  which  adorned 
his  character;  he  might,  perhaps,  in  other 
respects  also  have  been  still  aliye  to  right 
and  honesty;  he  even  seems  to  haye  fre- 
quently admonished  his  heedless  fellow- 
oitixens  to  abandon  their  wicked  ways, 
and  was  still  regarded  as  a  stranger  among 
them  (yer.  9) ;  his  heart  might  haye  loog 
struggled,  and  but  gradually  fallen  into 
moral  apathy;  but  his  yirtues  were,  in 
themselyes,  not  sufficient  iox  his  salyation; 
« the  mercy  of  the  Lord  was  upon  him  " 
(yer.  16) ;  and  he  owed  this  mercy  to  the 
piety  of  Abraham,  whose  moral  ezcellenoe 
Gh>d  remembered  in  the  midst  of  the  oyer- 
throw  of  Sodom  (yer.  29).  God  cannot 
oonniye  at  open  and  wilful  wickedness; 
but  the  earnest  practice  of  one  c^reat  yirtue 
suffices  to  engage  His  compassion,  and  to 
secure  His  grace.  Such  is  the  dogmatical 
lesson  embodied  in  this  section. 
The  awful  degeneracy  of  the  inhabitants 


of  Sodom  is  described  in  a  few  bmf  but 
powerful  touches:  the  whole  people,  froir 
eyery  part  of  the  town,  old  and  young, 
seem  to  bum  in  sinful  flames;  their  wicked 
desire  bordera  on  rage;  they  are  wild  and 
clamorous;  they  besiege  the  house  of  Lot; 
their  inebriated  senses  are  intent  upen  tii» 
most  unnatural,  upon  exeonble  eriiBes; 
when  Lot  attempts  to  appease  their  fnntie 
ezcitemeot,  by  an  appeal  to  the  holy  diitiee 
of  hospitality,  they  increase  their  tamni- 
tuous  pressure;  they  thieaton  to  break 
into  the  house,  and  to  do  yiolenee  to  Lot, 
whose  admonitions  they  hate  and  lidiade. 
Now  their  guilt  was  eyident,  eren  to  le* 
ni'ent  judges ;  they  had  proyed,  that  they 
were  past  correction,  and  that  the  muasiae 
of  their  sins  was  complete;  they  had  been 
tried  and  found  guilty  without  a  sin^ 
redeeming  quality;  not  eyen  ten,  yea,  sol 
eyen  one  righteous  man  was  found  in  tiie 
whole  town ;  they  had  neglected  the  last 
possibility  of  rescue ;  tiieir  destructioQ  was 
unayoidable.  The  angels,  therefore,  who 
had  hitherto,  eyen  in  the  eyes  of  Lot,  been 
no  more  than  ordinary  mortals,  then,  forthe 
first  time,  manifested  their  supernatural 
power;  they  struck  the  nefarious  people 
with  confusion,  infatuated  their  senses, 
and  wearied  out  their  strength  and  their 
patienoe.~They,  further,  announced  to  Lot 
that  it  was  their  mission,  as  messengen  of 
justice,  to  destroy  the  infamous  town;  for 
the  cry  of  iniquity  had  come  before  God. 
When  the  morning-star  rose,  they  intended 
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the  man,  upon  Lot,  and  came  near  to  break  the  door. 
10.  But  the  men  put  forth  their  hand,  and  brought  Lot 
into  the  house  to  them,  and  shut  the  door.  11.  And  they 
smo*e  the  men  who  were  at  the  door  of  the  house  with 
l)Hnd  confusion,  both  small  and  great:  and  they  wearied 
themselves  to  find  the  door. — 12.  And  the  men  said  t^ 
Xiot,  Hast  thou  here  any  one  besides?  son-in-law,  and  thy 
'Sons,  and  thy  daughters,  and  whatsoever  thou  hast  in  the 
«city,  bring  them  out  of  this  place:  13.  For  we  shall 
<lestroy  this  place,  because  thdr  cry  is  great  before  the 
Lord;  and  the  Lord  hath  sent  us  to  destroy  it.  14.  And 
Xot  went  out,  and  spoke  to  his  sons-in-law,  who  were 


to  execute  tbe  Diyine  command ;  thej 
Jiastened  to  lead  the  lingermg  family  of 
Lot  out  of  the  town,  and  enjoined  on  them 
-not  to  tMm  round,  or  to  stop  in  the  whole 
•district  of  ^e  Jordan,  but  to  hurrj  till 
they  sb«uld  arriye  in  the  eastern  mountains 
•on  the  other  side  of  the  Jordan  (zir.  10). 
But  hem  Lot's  faith  wavered;  he  was 
jilraid  that  he  would  be  unable  safely  to 
reach  that  distant  point,  and  that  he  would 
:find  his  death  in  the  fearful  catastrophe ; 
lie  asked,  tiiat,  for  his  sake,  a  small  neigh- 
'bouring  town,  formerly  called  Bela  (zIt. 
2),  might  be  saved,  and  that  he  might  be 
permitted  to  seek  refuge  there,  intimating 
that  it  wss  so  insignificant  as  scarcely  to 
be  worthy  of  Divine  aoger.  The  Lord 
consented ;  in  the  morning  Lot  arrived  at 
Zoar — and  the  judgment  commenced. 

If  we  ascribe  auy  accuracy  to  our  nar- 
sfttive,  it  is  clear,  that  Zoar  was  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  Sodom.  Now,  about 
the  situation  of  Zoar  there  exists  little 
•doubt.  It  was  a  town  of  Moab  (Isai.  zv. 
6;  Jer.  zlviii.  34),  and  formed  the  south- 
eastern boundary  of  the  plain  of  the  Pen- 
tapoUs  (Gea.  ziii.  10 ;  Deut.  zzziv.  3).  It 
has,  therefore,  been  justly  identified  with 
the  considerable  ruins  found  in  Wady 
K^ek,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Dead  Sea* 
where  its  shores  form  a  considerable  bay, 
and  where  a  certain  degree  of  fertility  still 
prevails  (comp.  EiU$r,  Erdkunde  zv.  695). 
The  efforts  made  by  De  Sauloy  to  prove, 
that  Zoar  was  situated  to  the  ic$$t  of  the 


Lake,  and  that  it  is  identical  with  ^- 
Zuioeirahf  have  been  entirely  unsuccess- 
ful; they  are  based  upon  the  questionable 
assumption,  that  Sodom  is  traot^able  in  the 
heap  of  stones  found  near  the  SUt -moun- 
tain (Usdum),  and  upon  the  stiil  more 
objectionabie  supposition,  that  the  bounda- 
ries of  the  land  of  Moab  reached  to  the 
western  side  of  the  Lake,  and  included  parts 
of  the  territories  of  Judah  and  Simeon  (De 
Saulejf  fYoyagd  en  Syrie  et  autour  de  la  Mer 
morte,  i.  249,  et  neq. ;  ii.  71 — 74  ;  comp. 
Van  de  Velde,  Narrative,  i.  116—117; 
Biblioth.  Sacr.,  July,  1865,  pp.  628-668). 
We  may  hope  rather  than  ezpect,  that 
authentic  ruins  of  the  four  destroyed  towna 
will  ever  be  discovered.  Biblical  historiana 
and  prophets  already  speak  of  them  as 
localities  utterly  and  traeelessly  swept 
away;  and  the  remark  of  Josephus,  that 
'* shadows"  {(TKiai)  of  ^em  still  ezisted 
in  his  time,  is  vague  and  doubtful  (Bell. 
Jud.,  IV.  viii.  4). 

Philological  Rbmabjla.  —  D*^  (ver. 
4)  is  here  employed  in  the  sense  ot  '*  not 
yet,"  as  in  ii.  6;  comp.  Josh.  ii.  8;  ulthotigh 
it  may  be  considered  as  a  conjunction, 
instead  of  D"lt33,  as  in  Isai.  Izv.  24.— The 
whole  people  assembled  before  Lot*s  door 
nV^P,  that  is,  from  the  eztremity  of  the 
town,  or  rather,  from  its  extremititty  so  that 
the  singular  is  collectively  used  instead  ol 
the  plural  (comp.  Ps.  ziz.  7).  We  require 
therefore,  not  the  supposition  of  an  ellipsis 
TVip  npi  \\^P0,    The  same  ezpression  is 
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about  to  marry  his  daughters,  and  said,  Rise,  go  out  cf 
this  place;  for  the  Lord  will  destroy  the  city.  But  he 
appeared  to  his  sons-in-law  as  one  that  mocked.  15.  And 
when  the  morning-dawn  arose,  the  angels  urged  Lot  cm, 
saying,  Arise,  take  thy  wife,  and  thy  two  daughters,  who 
are  at  hand ;  lest  thou  be  destroyed  by  the  iniquity  of  the 
city.  16.  But  he  lingered:  and  the  men  seized  his  hand, 
and  the  hand  of  his  wife,  and  the  hand  of  his  two  daugfa* 
ters,  the  mercy  of  the  Lord  being  upon  him:  and  they 
brought  him  out,  and  set  him  without  the  city.  17.  And 
when  they  had  brought  them  forth  without  the  city ,  He  said, 
Escape  for  thy  life ;  look  not  behind  thee,  nor  stay  in  all 
the  district ;  escape  to  the  mountain,  lest  thou  be  destroyed. 
18.  And  Lot  said  to  them,  Oh  not  so,  Lord:     19.  Behdd, 


used  in  Isai  Wi.  11 ;  Jer.  IL  81.  The  pas- 
cages,  Qen. xlyii.  21;  Jer.  xii.  12;  xxy.  S3; 
Exod.  xxvi.  28,  are  not  analogous  to  ours. 
The  inhahitants  did  not  moye  *'  £rom  one 
«id  to  the  odier*';  but  they  suiroonded 
the  house,  coming  ftmn  every  part. — The 
crime  of  the  Sodomites  (yer.  6),  which  is, 
by  way  of  euphemism,  concealed  in  the 
yerb  JH^,  is  one  of  heinous  abomination ; 
it  is,  in  the  Law,  inexorably  punished  with 
death ;  and  the  blood  Mis  upon  the  head 
of  the  unnatural  sinner  (Lev.  xviii.  22 ; 
zx.  13;  /oMipA.,  Antiq.  Lxi.  3).  It  serves 
to  show  the  highest  climax  of  moral  cor- 
ruption; and  the  Book  of  Judges,  in  the 
nineteenth  chapter,  relates  an  event  in 
Gibeah,  which  brought  civil  war  and 
fearful  bloodshed  over  the  tribes  of  Israel; 
and  which  was  likewise  occasioned  chiefly 
by  inhospitality  and  the  crime  here  alluded 
to;  in  fkot,  both  narratives  have,  in  their 
whole  tenour,  a  remarkable  and  obvious 
resembliince :  but  this  does  not  justify  us 
in  considering  the  one  borrowed  from  the 
other;  the  propensity  to  that  abeiration 
was  unfortunately  not  uncommon;  or  else 
the  legislator  would  not  have  deemed  it 
necessary  to  enjoin  it  repeatedly  and  so 
severely;  and  the  virtue  of  hospitality  will 
naturally  decline  where  selfishness  and 
brutality  commence  to  take  root.  —  The 
ehaiMlessness  with  which  the  iniquitous 


demand  was  publicly  made,  enhances  tbs 
picture  of  thorough  and  incorrigible  i»> 
Iffavity;  and  it  appears,  ashaabeen  jnMty 
observed,  that  the  prophet  Isaiah  (ifi.  9) 
alludes  to  this  hardened  unpudenoe  as  die 
most  aggravating  feature  of  tiieir  ebaiaetsr. 
— e^M  \SrV  vh  nerM  U  synonymou  wA 
T\h\TO,  (xxiv.  16;  Judg.  xiz.  M;  sni 
xxi.  12,  where  "OT  IDK^^  is  added).— 
^^n  (vers.  8,  25)  is  identical  with  H^n. 
as  in  xxvi.  3,  4;  Lev.  xviiL  27,  eto.,  and 
without  the  article  ^K  in  1  Ghron.  xx.  8w— 
^jyp  ^X  (ver.8),"thedyidowofmyrool," 
is  a  poetical  tenn  for  ^n^3  (J«dg.  xix.2S), 
and  expresses  the  safety  and  pioteetiaa 
which  strangers  expect  and  ong^t  ts 
enjoy.— About  p  7V  ^^eee  on  rvm.6.— 
The  words  n^STT^I  (v«r.  9)  are  to  bt 
understood:  afiproMhnimr9ri»it^fmrtkir 
««wy  from  the  door;  for  it  was  tbe  inten- 
tion of  the  men  to  force  aoeess  into  the 
house,  which  they  oould  not  obtain  if  Lot 
protected  the  door.  We  are,  thns,  not 
compelled  to  take  either  of  the  two  wtitds 
in  any  other  but  their  usual  4 
That  e^J3  is  used  in  the  sense  of  i 


or  moHng  ttwow,  cannot  be  proved  fron 
Isai.  xlix.  20  ('7  HK^S);  and  tlie  ti«inla. 
tions  of  the  Septuagint  {kir^VTa  ImXj^  aad 
the  Vulgate  (reoede  iUmc),  the  Syriac,  and 
Saadiah,  are  inaccurate;  while  tlie  ex* 
phmatioa  of  Faosius  and  Maurer  (« 
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1  pray  Thee,  Thy  servant  hath  found  grace  in  Thy  sight, 
and  Thou  hast  made  great  Thy  mercy,  which  Thou  hast 
shown  to  me  in  saving  ray  life ;  but  I  cannot  escape  to  the 
mountain,  lest  the  evil  overtake  me,  and  I  die.  20.  Be- 
hold, I  pray  Thee,  this  city  is  near  to  flee  thither,  and  it 
is  small:  Oh  let  me  escape  thither,  I  pray  Thee — is  it  not 
email? — that  my  soul  may  live.  21.  And  He  said  to  him, 
Behold,  I  take  regard  of  thee  in  this  thing  also,  not  to  over- 
throw the  city,  of  which  thou  hast  spoken.  22.  Hasten, 
escape  thither ;  for  I  cannot  do  anything  till  thou  art 
come  thither.  Therefore  the  name  of  the  city  was  called 
Zoar  [small].  23.  The  sun  rose  upon  the  earth  when  Lot 
entered  into  Zoar.  24.  And  the  Lord  rained  upon  Sodom 
and  upon  Gomorrah  brimstone  and  fire  f(om  the  Lord 


mi  tibi  vim  inferafiHu)  is  grataitouslj  forced 
upon  the  words. — Tke  people  of  Sodom 
insisted,  that  it  did  not  behore  a  $trnnger 
plJ/),  perpetually  to  obtrude  himself  as 
judge  and  adviser  (fit\S^  CIK^\).  The 
presence  of  Lot  in  Sodom  was  inoonve- 
niest  to  them,  on  account  of  his  moral  re- 
monstrances and  a  passing  idea  of  violently 
removing  him  might,  at  that  moment,  have 
occupied  them;  but  dieir  attention  was  too 
much  engrossed  with  their  licentious  de- 
nre  to  give  it  effect. — DHI^D  is,  in  reuse, 
and,  perhaps,  in  etymology,  akin  to 
jhj^  (Zech.  xii.  4).  Although  that  word 
was  certainly  used  for  real  blindness  (2 
Kings  vi.  18,  20;  Sept.,  &opaaia)^  it  ex- 
presses here  a  somewhat  different  state ; 
for  so  violent  and  fearful  an  infliction  as 
the  sudden  deprivation  of  sight,  would  at 
once  have  induced  the  Sodouiites  to  desist 
tKsm  their  attempts  to  break  into  the  house ; 
but  they  continued  to  seek  the  door,  till 
tiiey  were  weary,  and  despaired  of  finding 
H.  DHISD  is,  therefore,  here  the  punish- 
ment threatened  for  obstinate  wickedness 
in  Dent.  xxviiL  28:  **the  Lord  will  smite 
them  with  confusion,  and  blindness,  and 
consternation  of  heart"  (1111^31  pyam 
33?  pnOnni);  hence,  Onkelo*  renders 
•e^TISK',  and  the  Syriao  KH^aiaX'.— 
^  ♦3DnK  (ver.  18)  is,  *' with  or  before  the 
ihce  of  God*';  hke  D'nS(  ^3B^  in  ver.  11; 


oomp.  X.  9.— I^nan  '^rx^'h  (ver.  14)  are 
those  who  inUnded  to  take  his  dtmgbteis 
(comp.  ver.  8) ;  as  HD  ^H  (zz.  3),  thou 
«M/ldie;  A'T^^  n-|^  (zvii.  Id),  Saiah  u^// 
bear.  —  The  daughter!  are  (in  ver.  17) 
called  niKVO^n,  who  were  just  at  hand» 
or  in  the  house,  perhaps  in  contradistinc* 
tion  to  Lot's  sons  (ver.  1 2) ,  who  seem  to  have 
assuciated  and  perished  with  the  Sodomite* 
(comp.  1  Chron.zziz.  17).*  While  hither- 
to the  angels  were  designated,  and  called 
themselves,  the  messengers  and  instru- 
ments of  God  (ver.  18),  the  power  of  Go<}. 
was  now  recognized  in  them ;  they  aoted 
and  were  addressed  as  such  (vers.  18,  21), 
with  the  usual  transition  from  the  angel 
into  the  deity  (tfee  p.  399,  400,  and  note  on 
Ezod.  iii.  4).— 17^,  formerly  called  y^A 
(xiv.  2),  is  the  liHU  town  pyVO),  whidi', 
though  belonging  to  the  territory  of  the 
*139  or  district,  was  not  included  in  the 
destructive  revolution,  in  which  notice  we 
must  recognize  a  historical  and  geological 
fact. — About  Ifin  to  deitrwfy  6V0rthrow 
(whence  the  substantives  np&H  and 
riDBnp,  used  especially  in  reference  to  our 
event),  see  GMen.,  Thes.  pp.  887,  388; 
FuTBt,  Concord.,  p.  832.— Though,  in  our 
chapter,  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  alone  are 
mentioned  (ver.  26),  we  learn,  from  other 
passages,  that  Admah  and  Zeboiim  were 
included  in  the  same  Pivine  visitation 
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from  heaven;  26.  And  He  overthrew  those  cities,  and 
the  whole  district,  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  cities, 
and  the  growth  of  the  soil. 

(Deut  xxix.22;  Hos.  zi.  8;  oomp.  Oen.  zir.  of  Abraham,  and  in  the  final  trialmade  \j 

2,8);  but,  being  less  populous  or  extenuTe,  the  angels,  even  Sodom  alone  is  pointod 

thej  are  here  implied  in  the  general  term,  out  as  the  principal  town,  wboee  destiny 

**  all  the  difitrict.**  Both  in  the  intercession  decided  that  of  the  other  cities. 


THE  DEAD  SEA. 

Thi  oHgin  of  this  remarkable  lake  is  as  mysterious  as  its  present  nature  is  eztia* 
ordinary;  it  stands  alone  not  only  in  the  geography  of  Palestine  and  Asia,  but  of  the 
whole  known  surface  of  the  earth:  and  hitherto  science,  though  aided  by  xealons 
researches,  has  not  advanced  beyond  the  region  of  theory  and  doubt.  The  Teil  which 
the  Biblical  text  spread  over  it,  is  not  yet  lifted.  But  let  us  briefly  state  the  undit- 
puted  facts ;  we  shall  distinctly  separate  all  accounts  invented  by  imaginataoB,  diffosei 
by  rumour,  or  engendered  by  the  human  propensity  to  the  marvellous. 

The  sea  may  be  divided  into  two  very  dissimilar  parts;  the  nortiiem  half  ia  i 
parably  deeper  than  the  southern  part;  for  while  the  former  reaches  a  depth  of  i 
1,200  feet,  that  of  the  latter  does  not  ezoeed  18  feet,  and  is  at  the  extremity  ao  shallow 
as  not  to  be  navigable  by  boats.  It  is,  therefore,  evident,  that  the  bottom  of  the 
Dead  Sea  consists  of  two  different  plains,  a  depressed  and  a  mon  elevated  one;  both 
are  separated  by  a  narrow  peninsula  (£1  Mesraa)  and  a  very  small  and  shallow  ean^; 
the  region  where  both  meet,  or  at  which  they  part,  is  near  Birket^l-Ehalil,  opposite 
that  bay  or  incision  which  is  called  The  Tongue  (El-Lisan),  about  the  middle  of  the 
lake.  Now,  it  is  probable  that  this  southern  and  more  elevated  plain  was  fonaed  by 
the  events  to  which  our  text  refera;  that  the  lake  originally  consisted  of  Uie  noctiiea 
part  only ;  and  that  the  same  catastrophe  which  produced  the  depression  of  the  sootben 
plain  destroyed  the  four  cities.  For  in  a  former  passage  it  was  stated,  that  the  Dead  Sea 
was  originally  '*the  valley  of  Siddim*'  (xiv.  8),  where  the  five  kin^s  gave  battle  to  the 
eastein  invaden  (xiv.  8);  it  was,  therefore,  the  notion  of  the  Biblical  author  that  the 
valley  was  submerged,  and  became  sea;  and  if  we  restrict  that  statement  to  the 
southern  part,  the  facts  alluded  to  admit  of  a  satisfactory  explanation.  But  it  is  not 
certain  whether  the  towns  stood  in  the  former  valley  of  Siddim  itself;  sinee  the  oily 
passage  which  permits  an  inference  is  not  explicit  enough  to  exclude  the  opposite  intei^ 
pretation;'  it  is,  therefore,  more  ^n  doubtful  whether,  according  to  the  BibKfal 
author,  the  towns  were  submerged  beneath  the  water;  our  text,  on  the  contrary, 
ascribes  the  catastrophe  to  a  *'  rain  of  sulphur  and  fire  which  God  sent  from  heaTen  *^ ; 
and  herewith  all  the  other  Biblical  allusions  agree.'  The  questionable  aooounts  of  the 
natives,  who  state  that,  at  very  low  water,  they  saw  fragments  of  buildings  and  piDan 
rising  out  of  the  bottom  of  the  lake,'  are  without  weight  and  probability.  The  remade- 
able  changes  just  referred  to  were,  then,  apparently  eflbcted  in  a  violent  manner  by  toI- 

>  xiv.  3;  oomp.  Beland,  Pal.,  265.  '  JffSttMot,  BiU.  Or.  p.  286,  mA  Dm^ 

'  See  vera.  24,  25,  28;  Deut.  xxix.  22;  oura;  MaundreUy  Journey  from  Aleppo 

Zepb.  ii.  9;  Am.  iv.  11;  Isai.  i.  9;  Jer.  to  Jerusalem,  p.  464,  ed.  Bckn;  the  tra- 

xlix.  18;  1.  38;  Ezek.  xlvii.  8—12;  oomp.  veller  himself  could  not  discover  any  be^is 

Book  of  Wisd.  x.  6,  7;    2  Peter  iL  6;  or  traces  of  ruins,  in  spite  o£  a  dilifeBt 

Jude  7;  Luke  xvii.  29.  survey;  JUkutd^  Pal.  p.  267. 
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tanic  action.  It  is  nndispntcd,  that  Palestine  was  frequently  snbject  to  fearful  conTnlt 
aions  even  in  historical  times;  the  earthquake  in  the  reign  of  King  Uzziah  remained 
long  in  the  memory  of  the  inhabitants,  filling  them  with  fear  and  consternation/ 
At  the  north-east  of  the  Dead  Sea,  is  the  Dshebel  Musa,  consisting  entirely  of  black 
bituminoQS  limestone  and  homing  like  coal;  it  is,  no  doubt,  an  extinct  volcano,  like 
the  Frank  Mountain^  north-west  of  Safed;  and  the  hot  springs  of  Tiberias,  Gadara,  and 
Calirrhoe,  point  to  the  working  of  the  same  subterraneous  powers,  which  are  further 
evident  from  many  crater-like  depressions,  the  frequent  and  visible  disturbances  of  the 
normal  rocks,  and  the  deep  and  numerous  crevices.  The  whole  valley,  through  which 
the  Jordan  flows,  exhibits  volcanic  traces;  at  the  western  side,  the  Jura  limestone  is 
intersected  by  numerous  dykes  and  seams  of  basalt,  with  deep  fissures  and  saline 
sulphureous  springs.  New  crevices  are  constantly  farmed  upon  the  banks  of  the  Dea^ 
Sea;  on  its  south-east  side,  red  and  brown  homstone,  porphyry,  and  similar  rocks 
prevail;  and  near  the  fortress  of  Shobec  are  two  volcanic  craters.  Several  lines  o£ 
earthquakes  have  been  traced,  including  Hebron,  Jerusalem,  Nablons,  Tiberias,  and 
thence  in  a  north-eastern  direction,  extending  to  the  conntries  on  the  slope  of  tho 
Taoms.  The  earthquake  of  1769  buried  20,000  persons  in  the  valley  of  Baalbec,  and 
for  three  months  the  terrified  inhabitants  of  the  Lebanon  districts  did  not  venture  to 
enter  their  houses,  but  lived  in  temporary  tents.  It  is,  therefore,  more  than  probable 
that  a  volcanic  eruption  efibcted  the  depression  of  the  then  fertile  plain  of  Siddim;  and 
the  bitnmen-pits  with  which  it  abounded  (xiv.  10)  snflSciently  betray  the  Tolcanie 
eharacter  of  the  region.  The  natural  consequence  of  such  change  would  be  that  the 
waters  of  the  lake,  as  far  as  it  then  extended,  covered  this  submerged  plain,  and  the 
combined  areas  thenceforth  formed  the  basin  of  the  lake.  The  assertion  that  the 
Dead  Sea  has  a  sobterraneons  outlet,  by  which  it  abducts  the  great  quantity  of  water^ 
which  the  Jordan  carries  into  it,  has  little  probability.  It  is  scsioely  doubtful  that  the 
eraporataon,  increased  by  the  rays  of  a  burning  sun,  is  sufficiently  great  to  counter- 
balance the  continual  accession  of  water. — The  primseval  extent  of  the  Bed  Sea 
betongs  to  the  most  interesting  problems  connected  with  the  history  of  our  planet.  It 
is  not  impossible  that  it  once  embraced  the  whole  tract  from  the  Gulf  of  Akabah  up  to 
the  roots  of  the  Lebanon;  that  some  later  geological  revolution  lifted  np  the  dry  land 
from  the  water,  and  limited  the  gulf  at  Slath,  its  present  northern  extremity;  and  that 
the  three  ktkes,  Merom,  Tiberias,  and  Asphaltites,  together  with  the  river  Jordan,  are 
the  remaining  traces  to  indicate  the  original  length  of  the  gaU,  Now,  if  these  con*^ 
jectnres  are  admitted,  it  follows^  with  great  probability,  that  the  Jordan,  at  that  time» 
continued  its  course  beyond  the  Dead  Sea,  through  the  valley  El- Arabah,  till  it  dis- 
charged its  floods  into  the  gulf;  and  that,  therefore,  necessarily  both  the  Jordan  and 
thu  basin  of  the  Dead  Sea  were  situated  k^her  than  the  district  El-Arabah.  Further 
catastrophes,  similar  to  that  which  our  text  implies,  and  which  resulted  in  the  depres-* 
sion  of  a  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  the  plain  of  Siddim,  may  later  have  caused 
a  very  considerable  depression  of  the  whole  valley,  while  the  regions  south  of  the 
Dead  Sea  may  have  renuuned  at  their  former  level,  or  may  even  have  experienced  an 
^evation,  so  that  the  course  of  the  Jordan,  down  to  the  Gulf  of  Akabah,  then  became 
impossible,  and  was  arrested  in  the  basin  of  the  Dead  Sea;  for  at  present  the  level  of 
the  lake  is  about  600  feet  lower  than  that  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  1,300  feet  lower 
than  that  of  the  Red  Sea.*  However,  all  those  changes  lie  at  such  vast  periods  beyond 
the  historical  times,  and  conjecture  requires  still  so  much  support  from  more  accurate 
geological  observations,  that  it  is  sufficient,  from  these  few  remarks,  to  point  to  the 

^  Ain.Ll;    Zcch.xiv. 5;    comp. Mich.      this  depression    at  1,231  par.  feet;  De 
i.  3,  4;  Isai.  Ixiv.  I — 3;  Just,  xviii.  3.  Bertou  at  1,290;  Russegger  at  1,341 ;  and 


.'  About  six  million  of  tuns  daily.  Wildenbnch  at  1,851. 

*  According  to  Lynch;  Symonds  states 
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interetUng  physical  conneotloii  existing  between  the  event  reUted  in  oar  chapter  and 
a  long  aeries  of  similar  reTolutions,  no  doubt  all  anterior  to  it.* 

The  length  of  the  lake  is  abont  thirty-nine,  its  breadth  between  eight  and  twelra 
geographical  milea.  The  dimensions  giyen  by  ancient  writers  are  inaccurate  and 
diyerging.*  The  figures  of  modem  travellers  exhibit  equal  fluctuations;  but  the  mea- 
surement of  Lynch,  and  the  estimation  of  Robinson,  furnish  the  most  reliable  numbers. 
— The  water  of  the  lake  is  impregnated  with  salt  almost  to  saturation ;  light  subjecto  float 
on  the  surface,  and  heavy  ones  sink  but  very  slowly;  persons  unable  to  swim  are  borne 
along  on  it,  as  the  Emperor  Vespasian  and  modem  travellers  proved  by  experiments} 
the  trees  standing  in  the  neighbourhood  are  covered  with  a  crust  of  salt,  the  result  of  the 
exhalations;  the  whole  vicinity  appears  sometimes  like  a  snowy  plain;  the  clothes  of 
those  who  stay  on  its  shores,  or  sail  on  its  waters,  become  impregnated  with  the  same 
mineral;  whatever  object  is  thrown  into  it  assumes  a  salt-crust;  metals,  especially  iron, 
silver,  and  gold,  if  exposed  to  its  evaporations,  become  corroded,  black,  and  coated  with 
a  sHmy  substance.  The  colour  of  the  water  is  clear  and  inodorous;  but  its  taste, 
tesembltng  in  naiiseousness  that  of  a  solution  of  alum,  is  so  bitter  and  pungent,  that  it 
•anses  painful  itching  and  even  ulceration  on  the  lips;  and  if  brought  near  a  wound, 
•r  any  diseased  part,  produces  a  most  excruciating  sensation;  it  contains  the  muriatic 
Mid  sulphuric  adds;  and  it  consists  of  salt  to  about  one- fourth  of  its  weight.  This 
mineral  is  mostly  brought  into  the  lake  from  the  salt-mountain  (Usdum)  on  the  south- 
western shores,  abont  three  leagues  in  extent,  and  forming  the  extreme  eastern  point 
«f  the  large  salt-zone,  which  extends  from  the  islands  of  Cape  Yerde,  almost  through 
the  whole  of  middle  Afirica;'  but  in  the  northern  part,  the  bottom  of  the  lake  itself 
ia  an  incrustation  of  that  substance,  and  possesses  many  beds  yielding  excellent  salt, 
clear  as  crystal,  not  only  sufficient  for  the  use  of  the  Arabs,  but  allowing  considerable 
axportatioiu  On  the  eastern  side  of  the  lake  are  chiefly  three  pointa,  where  salt,  pore, 
white,  and  wholesome,  is  found,  often  in  crusts  of  such  thickness  that  they  bear 
horse  and  rider.^ 

Besides  salt,  the  lake  furnishes  another  substance,  bitumen,  or  asphalt,  so  chaiao- 
teristic  to  it,  that  it  hence  received  the  name  Laoos  Asphaltitea.  The  bitumen  is  a 
ifymptom  and  remnant  of  the  volcanic  nature  of  the  region;  and  the  natives  have 
obeerved,  that  those  large  masses  of  bitumen  which  have  been  compared  with  bulls, 
oalves,  or  houses,  and  even  with  islands,  appear  only  in  consequence  of  earthquakei; 
after  the  shock  in  1834,  the  quantity  driven  to  one  part  of  the  south-western  shon 
amounted  to  nearly  6,000  pounds,  while  the  masses  gathered  after  the  eonvulskm  of 
1887,  were  of  still  more  gigantic  dimensions.  The  neighbouring  tribes  display  great 
seal  in  securing  it;  and,  as  it  forms  a  most  lucrative  article  of  trade,  their  emulatian 
not  unfrequently  rises  to  hostile  contention.  In  ancient  times,  the  natives  fetched  it 
on  large  rafts  of  reeds,  cutting  it  with  the  axe,  after  pouring  certain  fluids  upon  it,* 
and  sold  it  especially  to  Eg3rpt,  where  it  was  extensively  used  for  embalming  the 
dead.  It  was  further  employed  for  shipbuilding;  as  a  cement  in  masonry  instead  ol 
mortar;  and  sometimes  as  fuel  instead  of  coals;  and  for  medicinal  drugs  (see  p.3U).  Tba 
statement  of  Diodorus  and  Tacitus,  who  maintain  that  a  large  mass  of  solid  tMtn—<m, 
of  more  than  300  feet  in  length,  rises  annually  from  the  lake,  is  questionable;  suiee»  aa 
Strabo  correctly  remarks,  that  mineral  is  vomited  up  at  uncertain  seaaona,  in  aooord-* 

'  Comp.  Lelrtmne^   Sur  la  s^parati<m  believed  the  circumference  to  bo  1,00^ 

primitive  des  bassins  de  la  Mer  morte  et  stadia. 

de  la  Mer  rouge,  etc.,  1839;  Humboldt,  '  See  2?tV^,£rdkunde,xv.766;  oompw 

Central  Asten,  I.  ii.  p.  540,  et  teq, ;  Bitter,  765—768. 

Erdkunde,  xv.  76ft— 778.  *  Comp.  Ritter,  loc  dt.  p.  689;   768— < 

'  Diodorus  states  them  at  500  stadia  769. 

by  60;  Josephus  at  580  by  150;  Fliny  at  *  P/m.    vii.  13;    DkuL   Sic  xix.  M 

100  miles  by  6  to  25  miles;  and  Strabo  Tacit,  Hist  v.  6. 
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mate  with  the  ancontrollable  flames  at  the  bottom  hj  which  it  is  prodnced;  but  the 
assertion  of  natiTes  and  others  that  drops  of  pitch  are  distilled  from  the  crevices  of 
cretaceous  rocks  on  the  eastern  shore,  opposite  Ain  Dsheddi,  is  not  at  variance  with 
the  character  of  the  locality.  The  drops  agglomerate  and  harden  in  the  heat  of  the 
sun,  till  thejT  fall  or  are  driven  into  the  lake  in  considerable  masses.  In  the  sand  on 
the  shores,  pieces  of  asphalt  are  frequently  fonnd,  either  fluid  or  hard,  or  intennixed 
with  chalk  and  clay.  The  whole  soil  around  has,  in  fact,  a  burnt  appearance,  and 
abounds  in  volcanic  substances;  it  is,  to  the  distance  of  half  an  hour,  like  ^  ruinous 
lime-kihis."  The  gravel  is  almost  black,  and  bums  like  coals,  emitting,  when  lighted, 
the  same  strong  and  offensive  odour  as  the  slime  of  the  lake;  but  it  is  made  into  rosa- 
ries, toys,  and  other  elegant  articles,  eagerly  bought  by  pious  pilgrims.  Together 
with  the  bitumen,  much  soot  is  brought  up*  by  which  every  shining  metal  is  tarnished; 
and  this  change  in  the  colour  of  vessels  serv^  the  natives  as  an  indication  of  the 
approaching  rise  of  asphalt. 

Such  being  the  nature  of  the  water,  we  may  easily  understand  that  it  is  devoid  of  al- 
most all  animal  and  vegetable  life;  that  especially  no  fishes  live  in  it;  that  the  conchy lia 
brought  down  from  the  Jordan  die  there;  that  no  water-plants  thrive  in  it;  that  it  even 
communicates  to  many  parts  of  its  shores  a  sickly  and  dreary  appearance.  But  what- 
ever is  asserted  beyond  this,  is  fabulous.  Though  the  specific  gravity  of  the  water  is 
considerably  greater  than  that  of  other  seas,  heavy  substances  sink  to  the  bottom,  though 
slowly;  those  who  wade  through  it,  are  not  ** immediately  lifted  out  of  the  water**; 
birds,  even  pigeons  and  quails,  which  happen  to  fly  over  its  surface,  do  not  die;  *  the 
exhalations  are  not  pestilential,  or  fatal  to  human  life,  though  fevers  are  not  unusual, 
cm  account  of  the  intense  heat;  the  asphalt  is  not  ordinarily  found  floating  along  the 
mr&ce  in  great  masses;  at  present,  it  is  even  extremely  rare;^  and  the  coasts  are  by 
no  means  in  all  parts  utterly  destitute  of  vegetation  or  animal  life,  so  that  no  blade  of 
com  should  be  visible.  In  the  south-east  especially  is  an  extensive  and  in  parts  very 
fertile  plain,  the  breadth  of  which  varies  between  one  and  five  miles;  near  Ain  Dsheddi 
1b  a  luxurious  vegetation;  birds  of  song  and  birds  of  prey  abound  on  the  trees  and 
rocks;  and  wherever  rivers  force  their  way  from  the  mountains  into  the  lake,  the  bor- 
ders are  clothed  with  verdure,  and  often  with  useful  plants.*  The  apple  of  Sodom^ 
which  is  said  to  be  of  beautiful  appearance,  but  to  contain  nothing  but  ashes,  is  probably 
the  fruit  of  the  Asdepias  gigantea,  which,  if  pressed,  opens  like  a  bladder,  is  filled 
with  air,  and  leaves  in  the  hand  nothing  but  a  few  fibres,  and  the  firagments  of  the  peel. 
Trie  Arabs,  however,  declare  the  apple  of  Sodom  to  be  the  spurious  pomegranate 
which,  they  assert,  possesses  the  qualities  alluded  to.  There  is  no  reason  to  deny  the 
existence  of  such  a  fruit  altogether,  and  it  does  not  necessarily  belong  to  that  class  of 
fictions  which,  as  Lord  Bacon  observed,  are  only  kept  up  because  they  "  serve  for  a 
good  allusion,  or  help  the  poet  to  a  similitude." 

The  atmosphere  over  and  around  the  sea  is  heavy  and  oppressive;  pale-blue  and 
tnlsty;  shut  in  on  both  sides  by  high,  naked,  and  often  precipitous  mountains,  which, 
on  the  east  side,  rise  8,000  feet  above  its  level,  the  lake  is,  for  the  greatest  part  of  the 
year  under  the  influence  of  the  powerful  soUir  rays;  the  shores,  in  many  places,  descend 
with  extraordinary  steepness  into  the  lake;  the  surface  of  the  water  lies  like  lead,  un^ 
mffled  by  a  breese,  and  unmoved  by  a  wave;  death-like  silence  hangs  over  it;  the 
birds  hasten  across:  a  gloomy  and  desolate  spectacle.  Those  who  navigate  it,  expe- 
rience a  paralysing  drowsiness,  thu^  and  giddiness;  it  offers  sometimes  a  kind  of 
mirage,  and  the  strangest  contrasts  of  colours;  in  stormy  nights,  it  is  like  *'  a  sheet  of 
phosphorescent  fbam.*'    The  noxious  smell  which  ancient  and  modern  travellers  have 

•  Comp.  MawdreU,  Journey,  p.  453.  •  Comp.  Dwd.  Sic,  xkx.  9$;  Sckuftert^ 

'  See  mtter,  Erdk.,  xv.  566,  750—760.      Beise,  iii.  85;  Bussegyer,  Reisc,  iii.  106. 
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noticed,  and  which  reiemblet  that  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  if  not  oonatantlj  fd^lnt 
is,  in  seasons  of  great  heat,  occasioned  by  the  stagnation  of  the  inert  waters,  hj  die 
marshes  and  pools  along  the  shores  and  north  of  the  lake,  and  eapecialljr  hy  ihe  Uaek 
slime  at  the  bottom;  while  Diodonu  ascribes  the  disagreeable  odonr  to  the  asplnk 
burning  beneatli  the  ground,  and  spreading  a  fetid  smell  twenty  days  before  it  is  Tisible 
on  the  surface.  Josepbus  remarks,  that  the  waters  of  the  sea  change  their  appearance 
three  times  every  day,  and  reflect  different  colours  from  the  rays  of  the  sun;  and  t  n- 
milar  observation  has  been  made  by  recent  explorers;  it  is  said,  that  in  the  moniBg 
the  water  is  nearly  black,  owing  to  the  dense  fog  above  it;  at  noon,  in  the  incressed 
beat,  of  a  pale-blue;  while  before  sunset  it  assumes  a  reddish  or  yellowish  coloor,  ss  if 
-tinged  by  an  admixture  of  slime.  It  has,  further,  been  described  as  enveloped  in  a 
thin  transpai-ent  vapour  of  a  purple  colour,  appearing,  in  the  distance,  like  smoke  from 
burning  sulphur;  and  it  has  been  compared  to  a  vast  and  sometimes  seething  caldron 
of  metal,  fused,  but  motionless. — A  broad  strip  of  foam,  perhaps  indicating  the  dine* 
don  of  the  floods  of  the  Jordan,  though  beginning  several  miles  west  of  its  influx,  is 
sometimes  seen,  extending  through  the  whole  lake  from  north  to  south,  showing  a  con- 
stant bubbling  motion,  and  accompanied  by  a  similar  cofresponding  strip  above  it  ii 
the  air.* 

Strabo  ahready  had  a  correct  notion  of  the  volcanic  nature  of  the  valley  of  the  Dead 
Sea;  he  observes,  that  the  asphalt  rises  mostly  from  the  middle  of  the  lake,  becanw 
the  source  of  the  fire  is  in  the  centre;  he  mentions  rugged  rocks  near  Maaada,  bearing 
marks  of  fire;  speaks  of  fissures  in  many  places,  of  a  soil  like  ashes,  of  pitch  &Iling  in 
drops  from  the  rocks,  of  rivers  boiling  up  and  emitting  a  fetid  odonr  to  a  great  diitfanw^ 
and  of  dwellings  in  every  direction  overthrown;  and  he  then  alludes  to  the  traditkn 
of  the  natives,  that  formerly  thirteen  cities,  with  the  capital  Sodom,  flourished  in  those 
parts;  that,  however,  shocks  of  earthquakes,  eruptions  of  flames,  and  hot  springs,  eoo- 
taining  asphalt  and  sulphur,  caused  the  lake  to  burst  its  bounds;  that  the  rocks  took 
fire,  and  some  cities  were  swallowed  up,  while  others  were  deserted  by  snch  of  the  in- 
habitants as  were  able  to  escape. — But  as  our  text  (ver.  24)  states,  that  the  desttvo- 
tion  of  Sodom  was  caused  by  **  a  rain  of  brimstone  and  fire,"  it  has  been  supposed,  by 
many  ancient  and  modem  writers,  that  the  bitumen  which  covered  the  valley,  and  of 
which,  perhaps,  even  the  houses  were  partly  built,  was  kindled  by  lightning,  and  that 
the  region  was  totally  burnt  out  But,  if  brimstone  descended  at  the  same  time  from 
heaven,  the  lightning  was  not  the  only  agency,  and  the  bitumen  would  have  been  an- 
necessary  to  efiect  the  destruction.  We  must  rather  take  the  emphatical  sentence: 
^the  Lord  rained  npon  Sodom  and  upon  Gomorrah  brimstone  and  fire  from  the  Lofd 
out  of  heaven,"  as  describing  the  Divine  judgment  coming  from  above,  whatever  the 
means  employed  for  this  purpose  may  have  been ;  although  it  was  possibly  the  aothor^ 
notion,  that  the  bitumen,  lighted  by  the  heavenly  fire,  and  increased  by  the  brimstone, 
caused  the  slumbering  volcanic  fiames  of  the  earth  suddenly  to  break  forth.* 

After  these  explanations,  the  various  names  which  the  lid^e  bears,  will  be  easQy  on- 
derstood.  It  is  caUed  the  Emtem  Sea,*  because  it  separates  in  the  east  the  territoiy 
of  Palestine  Proper  from  Persea,  or  the  districts  east  of  the  Jordan;  the  Sea  of  tkt 
desert-plain,*  from  its  situation  in  the  depressed  tracts  in  the  east  of  the  moantahis  of 
Jndah;  the  Salt-sea,*  and  Asphali-sea,^  from  the  minerals  which  its  waters  contain  or 
carry  along;  and  Dead  Sea,"*  on  account  of  the  death-like  stillness  which  prevails 

*  According  to  Molyneux;  see  Jourm  •  n^DH  D'^;  Qen.  xiv.  3,  etc. 
Koy.  Geogr.  Soc,  1848,  xviii.  126—130.  6  'u  *  a   ^  \  -       \' 

*  Comp.2Kingsi.l2;  Ps.  xi.  8 ;  Ezek.  J  H  A<r^aXrirtc  Xugoj  or  ^Aa^^ 
xxxviii  23  i^opoQ\lf^vr|;  Joseph,,  BellJud^  IV,  yrwu 

>  ^Dlbnpin  D^  Ezek:  xlvii.  18.  etc  ^'  ^°^^^-  ^^^  ^-  ^• 

J*  nsiyn  D^;  Deut.iiLl7;iv.  49;  Josh.  ^  Mare  Mortuum;   B£Kawa  J^ 

iii  16,  etc.  Justin.,  xxxvi.  3, 6;  Pattsan^r.  7,  ( 
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ihtoagh  its  extent,  and  tbe  absence  of  cheering  animal  or  yegetable  life.  The  Arabians 
designate  it  generally  by  the  name  of  Sea  of  Lat^  from  obvious  reasons.  Strabo  calls 
it,  bj  a  carious  mistake.  Lake  Sirbonisy^  perhaps  from  the  district  of  Silbonitis,  an 
•eastern  part  of  Fersea,*^  if  not  from  a  singular  confusion  with  the  Egyptian  lake  of 
that  name,  lying  between  the  eastern  angle  of  the  Delta,  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  Mount 
Casius,  and  the  Mediterranean.*' — The  Hebrews,  as  sometimes  other  nations,  called  the 
lakes  seas;"  as,  on  the  other  hand,  Homer  and  other  poets  designate  the  seas,  and  espe- 
cially the  Ocean,  by  the  name  of  lake  (Xt/ivif).— The  water  of  the  Dead  Sea  has  sereral 
times  been  subjected  to  a  careful  chemical  analysis,  which  has  yielded  interesting  scien- 
tific  results.'' — The  navigation  of  the  lake  has,  within  the  last  twenty  years,  been  several 
times  attempted.  Costigan  (in  1835)  was  followed  by  More  and  Beek  (in  1837),  by 
Symonds  (in  1841),  and  Molyneux  (in  1847);  but  more  successfully  than  by  his  pre- 
decessors, the  difficult  undertaking  was  executed  by  Lynch  (in  1848),  in  the  name  of 
the  North  American  government;  and  this  expedition  was  attended  with  results  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  the  accurate  knowledge  of  the  extraordinary  region.'^— The 
question,  whether  the  water  contains  animal  life,  received  new  interest  from  the 
microscopic  observations  of  Ehrenberg;  and  a  not  inconsiderable  number  of  animals  of 
the  lower  orders  have  been  discovered;  though  the  greatest  nicety  is  necessary  to 
distinguish  the  beings  originally  living  in  the  Dead  Sea,  and  those  carried  into  it  from 
the  floods  of  the  Jordan.'^ 

We  add,  in  a  foot-note,  a  few  of  the  numerous  passages  and  works  treating  of  this 
remarkable  lake.'* 


26.  But  his  wife  looked  back  behind  him,  and  she 
became  a  pillar  of  salt. — 27.  And  Abraham  repaired  early 


A  fearful  judgment  had  been  not  neglected  the  welfare  of  one  family 

brought  upon  the  sin-laden  cities;  awful  which  He  deemed  worthy  of  deliverance; 

desolation  was  spread  over  a  district  once  in  His  anger.  He  had  not  forgotten  His 

blooming  like  the  beauty  of  paradise;  God  mercy;  and  while  the  flames  were  devour- 

had  manifested  His  omnipotence  and  so-  ing  the  cities,  Lot  had  safely  reached  the 

Vereignty ;  but,  in  punishing  the  wicked-  town  expressly  preserved  in  order  to  afford 

ness  of  a  province.  His  paternal  care  had  him  refuge  and  shelter.    Could  Grod^  in 

*  Birket  L&t,  or  Bahharet  Lilt.  258;   Seeizen,  in  Zach's  Corresp.,  xviil. 

»  ^wPiMtvlg  Xifivti.  4 1 7,  e<  sea, ;  Burckhardt,  Trav.,  363—378 1 

^  Joseph,,  Bell.  Jud.,  HI.  iii.  3,  accord-  Irby  and  Mangles^  Trav.,  351—356,  444 

Ing  to  a  conjecture  of  Letronue.  — 478;  Fo/ney,  Trav.,  i.  281,282;  Shaw, 

*»  Herod.,  ii.  6;  Diod.,  i.  30;  Strabo,  i.  Trav.,  ii.  157;    Bobinson,  Bibl.  Res.,  ii.; 

5a  Busaegger,  Reise,  iii.;    Wilson,  Lands  of 

"  Comp.  Arist,,  Meteor^  L  18;   PUn,,  the  Bible,  il  24,  et  seq,;   Came,  Letters 

iii.  1 6.  from  the  East,  p.  3 1 6 ;  Clarke,  Travels,  iv. 

"  Bobinaon,  BibL  Res.,  iL  224,  225;  400—406;   Daubeny,  On  Volcanoes,  in 

Home,  Introduction,  ii  47, 48.  Jameson's  PhilJourn.,  1 826,  p.  365,  et  seq, ; 

"  See  Bitter,  Erdkunde,  xv.  698—748.  Mannert,  Geogr.,  VI.  i.  332;  Bosenmiiller^ 

"  Comp.  Bitter,  Erdk.,  xv.  779, 780.  Alterth.,  IL  i.  180;    Schubert,  Reise,  iii; 

"  Aristot,  Meteor.,  ii.3;  Diod,  Sic.,  ii.  Tiscftendorf,  Reise,  ii.;  BiUer,  Erdkunde, 

48;   xix.  98,  99;    Strabo,  xvi.  763,  764;  xv.  557—780;    Lynch,  Narrative  of  the 

Joseph,,  Bell.  Jud.,  IV.  viiu  4;  Jerome,  on  United  States'  Expedition  to  the  Jordan; 

Ezek.  xlvii.;  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat,  v.  15;  vii.  De  Savky,  Voyage  en  Syrie,  etc.;  Toji 

13;  TociV.,  Hist,v.6;  •/twfin,,  xxxvL  3 ;  deVelde,  Narrative  of  a  Journey,  etc| 

OalenuB,   De    simpl.  medi  fac.,  v.    19;  Fallmerayer,  Das  todte  Meer;   Stanley^ 

Paiisan.,  y.  7 ;  Behnd,  Falsest.,  pp.  239—  Sul  and  raL.  281—288. 
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in  the  morning  to  the  plaxie  where  he  had  stood  before  the 
Lord :  28.  And  he  looked  toward  Sodom  and  Gomorrah, 
and  toward  all  the  land  of  the  district,  and  saw,  and,  be- 
hold, the  smoke  of  the  country  rose  like  the  smoke  of  the 
furnace. — 29.  And  when  God  destroyed  the  cities  of  the 
district,  God  remembered  Abraham,  and  sent  Lot  out  of 
the  midst  of  the  overthrow,  when  He  overthrew  the  cities 


showing  so  mach  love,  not  expect  faith  and 
reliance?  The  trial  of  obedience  was  small 
and  easy  indeed;  bat  it  involved  the  proof 
whether  the  rescued  familj  believed  the 
angel,  or  required  personal  certaintj,  be- 
fore they  would  follow  his  guidance ;  and  it 
was  atrial  deemed  sufficient  by  ancient  na- 
tions under  similar  circumstances.  When 
Orpheus  had  descended  into  the  lower 
world  in  order  to  ask  back  his  beloved  wife 
Eurydice,  Pluto,  moved  by  the  magic  ofliis 
harmonies,  gave  him  the  promise,  that  she 
would  be  restored  to  him  under  condition 
that  he  did  not  turn  round  to  her  till  he 
had  passed  the  Avemian  valley :  and  when 
he  disobeyed,  she  fell  back  into  the  regions 
of  hell  {Ooid,  Metam.,  x. 50—63;  Virg., 
Georg.,  iv.  485—493).  Sacred  actions, 
performed  in  reliance  on  the  omnipotent 
assistance  of  the  gods,  were  done  with  the 
face  averted,  as  if  symbolically  to  express, 
that  the  belienng  mind  requires  no  ocular 
evidence  (comp.  Fifrgr.,  Eel.,  viii.  1 02 ;  Ooid, 
Metam.,  i.  383, 399).  We  have,  therefore, 
to  explain  the  command  here  given  to  Lot 
A-om  the  same  notions;  it  was  a  proof  of 
faith ;  those  who  are,  or  wish  to  be,  rescned , 
must,  without  hesitation,  and  without  re- 
servcy  ield  themselves  to  Divine  assistance ; 
and  from  this  point  of  view,  we  have  to 
understand  the  pillar  of  salt  into  which 
Lot's  wife  was  converted,  which  even  Jo- 
sephns  pretended  still  to  have  seen;  for 
which  travellers  have  searched  as  for  a 
most  sacred  relic;  and  to  which  Fathers  of 
the  Church  have  ascribed  the  most  extraor- 
dinary qualities,  among  which  is,  that  it 
affords  periodical  proofs  that  a  woman  is 
hidden  within  iti  {Joiepk^  Antiq.,Lxi.4; 
Iren..,  iv.  5 1 ,  64 ;  comp.  Wisd .  of  SoIodl  x. 
7,8;  Luke  xvii.  32;  comp.  MaundreQ, 
Joomey,  p.  454).— The  history  of  the  de- 


struction of  Sodom  and  the  other  townf 
has  a  parallel  in  the  Greek  traditions, 
too  generally  known  to  require  more  than 
a  passing  allusion.  Philemon  and  Baucis 
were  the  only  couple  whom  Jupiter,  when 
travelling  on  earth,  accompanied  by  Mer- 
cury, in  order  to  explore  the  moral  state 
of  mankind,  found  virtuous  and  hospitable ; 
they  alone  cheerfully  received  the  gods,  in- 
sulted and  rejected  by  all  others,  into  their 
humble  dwelling,  and  treated  them  to  the 
best  of  their  provisions.  Jupiter  deter- 
mined to  destroy  the  whole  region,  hot 
wished  to  save  his  pions  hosts;  he  com- 
manded them  to  repair  to  the  neighboor- 
ing  mountain;  only  after  the  destmctioa 
had  been  completed,  they  turned  their  eyet 
to  Uie  awful  scene,  and  saw  with  horror 
that  the  god  had  fully  realised  bis  menace i 
that  the  whole  town  had  been  immersed 
in  the  marshes;  and  that  their  house  alooe 
had  remained  untonched  (comp.  Ovidt 
Metam.,  viii.  620—724).  If  we  find  many 
analogies  in  the  form  of  the  two  narratives, 
their  spirit  shows  the  same  diflerences 
which  we  have  above  pointed  out,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  risit  of  the  three  angels  be- 
fore Abraham's  teat  (see  p.401).— The  pa- 
triarch,who  had  evinced  so  de^  asympathy 
in  the  fate  of  Sodom,  was  naturally  anxious 
to  learn  the  decision  of  the  Divine  judge; 
and  when,  at  the  early  dawn,  he  looked 
in  the  direction  of  the  Pentapolis,  and  saw 
the  whole  country  enveloped  as  in  ihe 
smoke  of  a  furnace,  he  felt  with  sorrow, 
that  not  even  ten  righteous  men  had  been 
found  in  the  whole  population;  though  ho 
learnt  soon  afterwards,  that  Lot  at  least 
had  been  saved  for  his  sake.  —  Thus,  the 
narrative  exhibits  not  only  the  compkleBl 
consistency,  bcit  displays  unabatinginterest 
by  its  graphic  Uvelineia. 
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in  the  which  Lot  dwelt. — 30.  And  Lot  went  up  out  of 
Zoar,  and  dwelt  in  the  mountain,  and  his  two  daughters 
with  him;  for  he  was  afraid  to  dwell  in  Zoar:  and  he 
dwelt  in  a  cave,  he  and  his  two  daughters.  31.  And  th^ 
older  said  to  the  younger,  Our  father  is  old,  and  there  is 
not  a  man  on  th^  earth  to  come  to  us  after  the  manner  of 
all  the  earth :     32.  Come,  let  us  make  our  father  drink 


pRiLOLooiOAL  Remasks.— Lot's  wife 
looked  innKD,  that  is,  **  from  behind  him**  $ 
for  die  followed  his  steps;  the  conjecture 
n^VIK  is,  therefore,  gratnitoas.  The  sense 
of  the  received,  and  more  difficult  reading 
could  not  be  doubtful  after  the  distinct 
teommand  in  yer.  17,  T*^**  ^''^^  ^.^.— 
She  was,  according  to  our  text,  converted 
into  a  -  pillar  of  salt"  (H^D  3*V3;  Sept., 
frrriKii  iXSs);  all  other  explanations,  which 
ftttempi  to  disguise  that  fact,  are  artificial, 
for  instance:  **  she  fell  into  a  salt-brook**; 
or,  **waB  fixed  for  the  time  to  the  soil  by 
saline  or  bituminous  incrustations";  or, 
•*she  was  covered  with  a  sah-crust";  or, 
was  **like  a  pillar  of  salt." 

This  chapter,  the  direct  continuation  of 
the  preceding  portion,  belongs  also  to  the 
Jehovist;  but  he  inserted  here,  in  a  per- 
fectly appropriate  place,  a  remark  of  the 
Elohist,  the  S9th  verse,  which,  though  in- 
deed unnecessary,  and  appearing  like  a 
mere  recapitulation,  is  by  no  means,  as 
some  critics  assert,  in  contradiction  with  the 
spirit  of  the  narrative.  It  seems,  from  the 
tenonr  of  that  verse,  that  Lot  was  not  saved 
on  account  ^f  his  own  virtue,  but  for  Abra- 
ham's sake;  and,  in  harmony  herewith,  the 
preceding  story  is,  on  the  one  hand,  fa^  from 
representing  Lot  as  a  model  of  piety;  and 
attributes,  on  the  other  hand,  his  deliver- 
ance, in  ver.  16,  expressly  to  the  mercy  and 
compassion  of  God(comp.I>eutxxix.22, 
where  Hindis  used;  Am.iv.  11;  Isai.xiil 
19).  The  sagacity  of  Tuch  is  here  led 
into  superfluous  and  subtle  speculations* 
how  the  Jehovist  everywhere  followed  the 
traces  of  the  Elohist,  and  did  nothing 
more  than  work  out  and  complete  his  al- 
lusions. But  if  the  former  possessed  other 
sources  for  his  supplements,  he  might  as 
wtU  have  been  furnished  by  them  with 


original  facts  and  ideas,  embodied  by  him 
in  the  narrative,  if  they  appeared  to  be  in 
harmony  with  the  plan  of  the  whole  con- 
ception. The  29th  verse  proves,  further, 
that  he  omitted  remarks  of  the  Elohist, 
whenever  he  intended  to  insert  them  in 
greater  detail  with  his  own  words,  or  from 
other  sources;  for  it  presupposes,  that  Lot 
had  emigrated  with  Abraham  from  Meso- 
potamia, although  this  fact  is  nowhere 
mentioned  in  the  Elohistic  portions  pre- 
served in  the  narrative. — Very  few  will 
agree  in  the  opinion,  that  ver.  29  stands  in 
close  and  immediate  reference  to  xvil27; 
for  a  greater  abruptness  of  style,  and  a  more 
fragmentary  mode  of  composition  could 
not  easily  be  imagined.  Here  again,  there- 
fore, we  see  the  Jehovist  using  his  mate- 
rials with  perfect  freedom  and  deliberation, 
now  abridging,  and  now  enlarging  them; 
and  it  is  a  vain  and  illusory  attempt  to  de- 
duce from  the  present  text  a  complete  sys- 
tem of  theElohist's  views;  for  his  notices  are 
often  closely  interwoven  with  those  of  the 
Jehovist;  names  of  the  Deity  do  not  al- 
ways occur;  and  few  of  the  other  criteria 
are  quite  decisive  (see  p.  886). 

30 — 3ft.  In  the  first  consternation  of 
imminent  danger.  Lot  had  escaped  to  Zoar; 
but  when  he  saw  the  destruction,  like  a 
devastating  flame,  spread  over  wider  and 
wider  tracts ;  when  the  streams  of  lava  rose 
in  higher  pillars,  and  the  fiery  masses  were 
hurled  over  the  whole  plain:  he  did  not 
consider  himself  safe  in  a  town  so  near, 
and  so  lowly  situated;  and  he  hastened  to 
the  mountain  of  Moab,  originally  assign- 
ed to  him  by  the  angels  as  the  place  of  re- 
fuge (ver.  17).  These  heights  abound  in 
natural  caverns  or  grottoes,  peculiarly  fit 
for  human  occupation  (see  p.  852).  Here 
Lot  arrived  with  his  two  daughters,  alon* 
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wine,  and  we  will  lie  with  him,  that  we  may  preserve  seed 
from  our  father.  33.  And  they  made  their  father  driuk 
wine  that  night:  and  the  older  went  and  lay  with  her 
father;  and  he  perceived  not  when  she  lay  down,  nor 
when  she  rose.     34.  And  on  the  following  day,  the  older 


left  to  him  of  all  his  household.  A  sense 
of  dreariness  and  solitude  might  soon  have 
overwhelmed  them;  the  stillness  of  death 
around;  the  absence  of  human  beings;  the 
vegetation  burnt  up  as  far  their  eyes  could 
reach.  What  was  more  natural  for  them 
than  to  believe,  that  a  second  universal 
judgment  had  visited  the  earth,  as  in  Noah's 
age;  but  that  this  time  fire  was  the  agency 
of  the  Divine  wrath,  since  He  had  pro- 
mised to  bring  no  other  deluge  over  the 
earth?  Lot's  daughters  had  been  reared  in 
a  depraved  town;  they  had  been  betrothed 
to  wicked  men;  their  father  had  but  the 
day  before  consented  to  expose  theur  virtue 
to  the  unbridled  desires  of  an  excited  mul- 
titude; let  us  add  to  all  this  their  oriental 
notions,  that  it  is  ignominous  to  leave  no 
children;  and  we  can  understand,  though 
we  cannot  cease  to  abhor,  their  incestuous 
conduct.  They  had  fallen  into  a  most 
deplorable  confusion  of  views;  so  far 
from  considering  their  wishes  criminal, 
|hey  regarded  the  offspring  thus  pro- 
duced as  peculiarly  pure  and  legiti* 
piate;  they  called  their  sons,  with  a  cer- 
tain boast,  **the  son  from  the  father" 
(SK'IO},  and  the  **  son  of  my  own  people" 
(^Djrp),  or  m^  ovrn  family;  they  had, 
indeed,  some  consciousness  that  their 
conduct  was  guilty,  since  they  made  their 
father  drunk,  and  did  not  venture  to  com- 
piunicate  to  him  either  their  design  or 
^eir  deed;  but  they  believed  th^  the 
preservation  of  their  name  and  race  was 
fi  higher  duty  even  than  morality;  just 
as  their  father  hod  known  no  other  means 
of  protecting  his  guests  than  by  abaudon- 
ing  his  daughters.  But  however  their 
conduct  might  have  been  estimated,  our 
parrative  certainly  exempts  Lot  from  all 
prions  reproach;  he  was  a  mere  instru- 
pient;  his  senses  were  overpowered  by 
imconscious  torpor;  "  he  knew  not  when 


they  lay  down,  nor  when  they  rose**;  and 
his  excess  in  the  enjoyment  of  wine  is  no 
more  blamed  than  it  was  before  in  Noah. 
No  word  is  employed,  no  allusion  made^ 
in  the  whole  of  this  tale  to  express  dis- 
gust, aversion,  or  hatred;  the  laws  con- 
cerning the  allowed  and  forbiddea 
degrees  were  not  yet  fixed;  Abraham 
himself  lived  in  a  matrimony  cursed  as  aa 
abomination  in  the  Mosaic  code  (Lev, 
zviii.  9);  the  event  is  related  with  all  the 
calmness  of  historical  composition;  it 
must  have  been  derived  from  traditiont 
and  the  extraordinary  circumstances  be- 
lieved to  have  occasioned  it,  extenuated* 
if  they  did  not  excuse,  the  preposterous 
conclusions  and  the  hasty  conduct  of  the 
daughters.  The  impartiality  of  the  nar- 
rative is  snfikiently  guaranteed  by  the 
fact,  that  it  openly  acknowledges  the  near 
relationship  of  the  Mbabites  and  Ammo- 
nites with  the  Hebrews;  this  ooDceanon 
may  imply  the  historical  fiu^  that  the 
former,  like  the  latter,  were  of  Mesopota- 
mian  origin;  nor  do  we  later,fora  consider- 
able period,  hear  these  nations  taunted  on 
account  of  incestuous  descent;  they  were 
simply  call^  the  sons  of  Lot  (Deut.  il9,l9; 
Ps.  Ixxx'ui.  9);  being  kinsmen  of  Abra- 
ham, they  had  duly  received  from  God, 
in  the  east  of  the  Jordan,  a  tract  of  land 
which  the  Israelites  were  forbidden  to 
attack  or  to  injure,  since  it  was  intended 
as  their  permanent  possession  (Deukii. 
9,  19,  20).  But  later  they  evmced  aa 
unfriendly  and  invidious  spirit  against  the 
Hebrews,  refusing  to  furnish  them  with 
provisions  on  their  way  through  the 
desert  to  Canaan,  and  appointing  the 
heathen  prophet  Balaam  to  curse  them. 
Hence  a  bitter  and  implacable  enmity 
arose;  the  legislator  ordered  that  the 
Ammonites  and  Moabites should  not,  even 
in  ihe  remotest  generations,  come  into  the 
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said  to  the  younger,  Behold,  I  lay  yesternight  with  my 
father:  let  us  make  him  drink  wine  this  night  also;  and 
go  thou,  and  lie  with  him,  that  we  may  preserve  seed 
from  our  father.  35.  And  they  made  their  father  drink 
wine  that  night  also :  and  the  younger  rose,  and  lay  with 


congregation  of  the  Lord;  and  that  they 
should  never  be  received  as  allies,  friends, 
or  associates  (Deut  xxiii.  4 — 7).  Nor  is 
it  impossible,  that  afler  that  time,  when 
the  flame  of  national  hatred  was  kindled, 
the  origin  of  both  tribes  was  branded  as 
criminal;  as,  indeed,  the  precepts  regard- 
ing their  future  separation  from  the  He- 
brews follow  immediately  after  the  inter- 
diction concerning  **  the  bastards*'  (*tTtDtD) 
who  should  never  be  admitted  into  the  holy 
community;  and  the  expressions  used,  in 
both  instances,  are  so  similar,  that  it  is 
scarcely  doubtful  that  the  Moabites  and 
Ammonites  were  then  also  despised  and 
rejected  as  bastards.  The  subsequent 
epochs  witnessed  constant  and  virulent 
conflicts  between  them  and  the  Israelites. — 
The  history  of  the  Moabites,  as  far  as  it 
is  connected  with  the  Hebrews,  has  been 
noticed  in  another  place  (on  Exod.xv. 
15);  a  few  facts  will  suffice  with  regard 
to  the  Ammonites.  They  had  expelled 
the  Zamznmmim  from  the  tracts  between 
the  Jabbok  and  Araon,  and  settled  in 
those  mountainous  and  naturally  fortified 
regions  (Deut  ii.  20);  but  after  the  immi- 
gration,  under  Joshua,  they  were  attacked 
by  the  Israelites  and  deprived  of  a  part  of 
their  territory;  they  joined  the  Moabites 
and  other  nations  to  take  revenge  upon 
their  enemies  (Jndg.  iii.  IS);  but  their 
success  was  but  transitory;  they  were 
defeated  successively  by  Jephthah,  Saul, 
and  David,  who  curbed  their  pride  and 
broke  their  power  (Judg.  xi32;  I  Sam. 
xi.  11;  2  Sam.  viil  12;  x.  14,  etc.).  But 
they  recovered  a  part  of  their  strength,  and 
attacked  the  Hebrews,  under  Jehoshaphatt 
but  were  defeated,  and  became,  later,  tribu- 
tary to  Uzziah  and  Jotham  (2  Chron.  xx. 
1 ;  xxvi.  8 ;  xxvil  5).  Their  aversion 
against  the  Israelites  survived  the  capti- 
vity of  the  latter;  they  imulted  them  in 


their  national  misfortune,  joined  their 
Babylonian  enemies,  and  subdued  the 
provinces  east  of  the  Jordan  (Zeph.  ii.  8 ; 
Jer.  xlix.  1;  2  Kings  xxiv.  2).  Their 
insatiable  vindictiveness  was  not  satisfied 
by  these  disasters;  then*  king,  Baalis, 
caused  the  assassination  of  Gedaliah,  the 
hope  of  the  peaceful  colonists;  they  con- 
stantly vexed  the  returning  Jews,  and 
took  arms  against  them  even  in  the  Mac- 
cabean  wars  (Jer.  xl.  14;  Keh.  iv.  1; 
1  Maccv.  6,  80—43;  comp.  fFwier,  Keal- 
Woert  i.  53).  Thus,  without  intermission 
or  abatement,  the  fury  of  the  younger 
tribes  raged  against  their  kindred  and 
their  blood,  during  more  than  thirteen 
centuries. 

After  this  event,  Lot  disappears  from 
the  pages  of  the  Bible;  but  his  history 
was  not  introduced  without  purpose; 
though  but  collateral,  it  eminently  serves 
to  illustrate  the  chief  ideas  of  Genesis. 
As  he  belonged  to  the  family  of  Abra- 
ham, he  was  blessed  with  wealth;  but  as 
he  did  not  avoid  the  intercourse  with  the 
wicked,  he  fell  into  dangers,  misfortunes, 
and  crime  (comp.  2  Peter  ii.  7,  8).  His 
history  is,  therefore,  a  practical  warning 
to  the  Israelites,  to  avoid  every  familiarity 
with  idolators;  not  to  suffer  them  among 
themselves,  nor  to  admit  their  religions 
worship.  But  further,  the  Canaanites 
had  received  from  God  the  land  of  Pa- 
lestine as  a  temporary  possession;  but 
having  shown  themselves  undeserving  of 
the  grant,  they  were  doomed  to  extirpa- 
tion; the  land  fell,  therefore,  back  to  God; 
He  might  destroy  it  or  give  it^  to  another 
more  virtnons  nation.  Now,  the  history 
of  Sodom,  as  kter  that  of  Jericho,  was 
to  teach  the  Israelites,  that  though  they 
conquered  Palestine,  it  belonged  to  God, 
who  is  its  only  lord.  This  idea  forms 
one  of  the  essential  points  of  the  Hebrew 
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him;  and  he  perceived  not  when  she  lay  down,  nor  when 
she  rose.  36.  And  both  daughters  of  Lot  conceived 
from  their  father.  37.  And  the  older  bore  a  son,  and 
called  his  name  Moab :  he  is  the  father  of  the  Moabites  to 
this  day.  38.  And  the  younger  also  bore  a  son,  and 
called  his  name  Ben-ammi :  he  is  the  father  of  the  children 
of  Ammon  to  this  day. 


theocracy;  it  U  the  hasis  of  many  moit 
important  laws;  in  fact,  of  the  whole 
agrarian  constitution  of  Moeaism;  the 
land  was  inalienable;  it  lay  uncultivated 
in  CTeiy  seventh,  and  returned  to  its 
original  owner  in  every  fiftieth  year; 
God  might  either  devastate  it  or  take  it 
from  the  Israelites,  whenever  their  de- 
pravity rendered  them  unworthy  of  the 
gift.  The  destiny  of  the  devoted  cities 
embodies,  then,  the  solemn  sentence  of 
the  Law:  **  When  later  the  generation  of 
your  children  and  the  stranger  from  dis- 
tant lands  see  the  plagues  of  this  country 
(Palestine)  and  aU  the  diseases  which  the 
Lord  hath  laid  upon  it,  and  observe  that 
the  whole  land  is  brimstone,  and  salt,  and 
combustion,  that  it  is  not  sown,  nor  pro- 
duceth  vegetation,  nor  bringeth  forth 
grass,  like  the  overthrow  of  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah,  Admah,  and  Zeboiinii  which 
the  Lord  overthrew  in  His  anger  and  in 
His  wrath;  and  when  aU  the  nations 
wiU  ask,  wherefore  the  Lord  hath  done 
thus  to  the  land,  then  they  shaU  say, 
Because  they  have  forsaken  Uie  covenant 
of  the  Lord  God  of  their  Others"  (Deut 
xxix.S2— 25*.  comp.  Hos.  xL  8).  The 
very  names  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  be- 
came, later,  terms  for  horror  and  destruc- 
tion; and  were  employed  by  the  pro- 
phets to  describe  the  abysses  of  sin  and 
to  warn  of  its  direful  consequences  (comp. 
Isal  i.  7;  iiL  9;  zili.  19;   Jer.  xx.  15; 


xxiiu  U;  xlix.  18;  L  40;  Am.iv.U; 
Zeph.  iL9;  Lament  iv.  6).  Korah  snd 
his  followers  had  committed  one  flagnnt 
crime  against  the  man  of  God,  on  a 
strange  soil  on  which  they  happened  to 
have  their  temporary  encampment  (Kom. 
xvL  ) ;  therefore  the  earth  opened  its  mouih, 
devouring  the  offenders,  but  remaining 
itself  uninjured.  But  the  pec^le  of  8(h 
dom  had  sinned  in  their  own  land,  stain- 
ing it  with  their  iniquity  for  many  gene- 
rations; therefore  it  was  entirely  and 
utterly  swept  away. 

FUILOLOOICAL      KeMABKS.  —  X^?^ 

(vers.  33,  35)  is  used  instead  of  SlD^pCTnit 
like  pTrn,  t;*TO}  (Exod.i  17, 18,  eta>- 
The  name  3X10  may  be  regarded  as  sa 
inaccurate  form  instead  of  2K0  (Sepc 
(k  tov  irarpoc/Mv);  but  more  probable  is 
the  opinion,  that  the  first  part  ID  is  tbe 
old  and  poetical  word  for  water  (Job  ix. 
30;  yptS^  1D3  for  W  ^D3X  and  that  Uuf 
is  used  instead  of  seed^  as  in  IskLxItbL 
1:  IKV^  niin^  nDD  *«  they  came  out  of 
the  seed  of  Judah"  (comp.  Grsex.,  Then, 
pp. 774, 775);  sothatSmD  is ''the  seed 
of  the  father**  (comp.  vera.  32,  34).— 
f\1Sitl  is  aptly  explained  by  ^l^JTli  ^ 
son  of  my  people,  or  perfai^ie,  **  of  mj 
relative,"  for  UV  has  not  only  the  stricter 
meaning  of  tribe  (Psalm  xlviL  10;  eomfk 
S^fwc)t  but  perhaps  also  <^  tanaij  (S 
Kings  iv.  13;  Sept  vl^  yivov^  /*«v)^ 


CHAPTER  XX. 

SuMMART.— Abraham  journeyed  from  Hebron  to  Gerar,  in  the  land  of  the  PhOistiBea. 
Sarah,  professing  to  be  his  sister,  was  brought  into  the  house  of  the  king,  Abiakc- 
lech,  who,  however,  did  not  approach  her;  and  warned  both  by  diaeases  and 
disorders  befalling  his  house,  and  by  a  vision  of  God,  restored  her  to  the  pat^iarcl^ 
and  was,  on  his  intercession,  released  fi-om  the  threatening  dangtts.    Tlioagl 
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argning  with  Abraham  about  his  inconsiderate  conduct,  and  scarcely  satisfied  with 
the  excuse  offered  by  him,  he  dismissed  the  couple,  enriched  with  many  pre- 
sents, and  permitted  them  to  choose  for  their  permanent  abode  aoy  part  of  his 
territory. 

1.  And  Abraham  journeyed  from  there  to  the  country 
in  the  south,  and  dwelt  between  Kadesh  and  Shur,  and 
sojourned  in  Gerar.  2.  And  Abraham  said  of  Sarah  his 
wife,  She  is  my  sister:  and  Abimelech  king  of  Gerar  sent, 
and  took  Sarah.  3.  But  God  came  to  Abimelech  in  a 
dream  by  night,  and  said  to  him,  Behold,  thou  wilt  die  on 

manifested  a  want  of  faith,  and  for  which 
he  had  been  censured  by  Pharaoh  (xiL 
18);  but  what  is  still  more  aggravating, 
he  exposed  Sarah  to  degradation  at  a 
time  when  the  long-promised  son,  the 
seed  of  all  future  blessing,  was  expected. 
It  is  impossible  to  conceal  the  weakness 
and  vacillation  of  Abraham;  and  difficult, 
not  to  compare  his  conduct  with  Lot's  en- 
deavour to  protect  his  guests  at  the  ex- 
pense of  his  daughters*  shame.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  it  may  be  argued  that  the  result 
of  the  first  occurrence  in  Egypt  encouraged 
him  to  venture  upon  the  same  course  a  se- 
cond time;  that  he  was  convinced  God 
would  watch  over  the  purity  of  his  house 
as  He  had  done  before;  and  his  action  may 
thus  be  construed  into  true  reliance  and 
faith.  In  this  manner,  the  ofience  would, 
indeed,  be  lessened;  but  it  would  be 
**  trying  Qod";  it  would  be  moral  debility, 
which,  instead  of  courageously  facing 
difficulties,  leaves  them  indolently  to 
Divine  compassion;  and  it  would  be  for- 
getf ulness  of  the  first  maxim  of  active  reli- 
gion, that  to  be  worthy  of  Qod*s  assist- 
ance, man  must  unwearyingly  exert  his 
strength.  But  we  may  ask,  what  was  the 
guilt  of  Abimelech?  He  had  taken 
Sarah  into  his  house,  believing  that  she 
was  Abraham's  sister;  and  he  was  smitten 
with  disease  (ver.  17);  his  whole  house- 
hold fell  into  alarming  misery  (ver.  18)| 
and  he  was  terrified  by  the  threat  of  im- 
minent death  (ver.  7).  The  reply  to  this 
question  is  important  and  significant,  and 
shows  the  unity  of  the  composition.  The 
plagues  befalling  Abimelech  were  the  trial 
of  his  own  virtue.   The  people  of  Sodom 


Abraham,  reminded  by  the  ca- 
tastrophe of  the  cities  of  the  Jordan,  that 
he  ought  not  to  bind  up  his  fate  too  close- 
ly with  that  of  any  heathen  town,  and 
that  he  should  never  cease  to  regard  him- 
self as  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land;  left 
Hebron,  where  he  had  long  stayed,  had 
found  fertile  plains,  had  gained  friends 
and  allies,  and  which  was  sacred  to 
him  as  the  locality  of  repeated  visions 
and  a  Divine  covenant  (xiii  18;  xiv.  13; 
xviii.  1).  He  journeyed  southward, 
halted  at  difierent  places  between  Kadesh 
and  Shnr,  till  he  reached  Gerar,  where 
he  intended  to  take  up  his  temporary 
abodei.  The  position  of  this  town  is,  on 
the  whole,  certain  from  the  statement  of 
our  text;  and  corresponds  with  the  ruins 
of  Khribet-el-Gerar,  lately  identified  with 
it  (see  p.275;  about  Sladesh  see  p.  353( 
and  about  Shur  comp.  on  Exod.  p.  280). 
It  belonged  to  the  territory  of  the  Philis- 
tines, who,  even  at  that  time,  had  not 
only  occupied  the  southern  coast, 
but  had  seized  or  built  towns  in  the 
interior  of  the  land,  in  districts,  at 
later  periods,  less  fertile  and  less  inha- 
bited (see  p.  266).  Abraham  had  scarcely 
reached  Gerar  when  trials  and  dangers 
beset  him;  he  succumbed  to  the  former, 
though  he  was  saved  by  God  firom  the 
latter.  He  feared  the  sensuality  and  bar- 
barity of  the  Philistines  as  he  had  appre- 
hended the  licentiousness  of  the  Egyptians 
(xii  10 — ^20);  anil  he  resorted  to  the  same 
ignoble  device  by  which  he  had  intended 
to  shield  himself  before.  However,  his 
guilt  was,  in  this  iasUnce,  considerably 
greater!  he  repeated  an  ofience  which 
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accoaot  of  the  woman  whom  thou  hast  taken;  for  she  w  a 
husband's  wife.  4.  But  Abimelech  had  not  come  near 
her :  and  he  said,  Lord,  wilt  thou  slay  also  righteous  people? 
6.  Did  he  not  say  to  me,  She  is  my  sister?  and  she,  even 
she  herself  said,  He  is  my  brother :  in  the  integrity  of  my 
heart  and  in  the  innocence  of  my  hands  have  I  done 
this-  6.  And  God  said  to  him  in  a  dream,  I  know  also 
that  thou  didst  this  in  the  integrity  of  thy  heart;  and  I 


had  just  been  sabjected  to  a  moral  test ;  thej 
hid  been  found  steeped  in  wickedness,  and 
were,  therefore,  annihilated  with  their  ter- 
ritorj.  But  the  sin  of  the  other  inhabitants 
of  Canaan  had  been  said  to  require  four 
hundred  years  more  to  be  complete,  and  to 
cause  their  destruction  (xY.  16);  and  our 
narrative  proves  the  correctness  of  that 
announcement;  the  king  of  the  Philistines 
stood  rictoriousljr  the  trial;  and,  like  Md- 
chizedek,  he  exhibits  a  picture  of  virtue, 
forcing  upon  us  the  conviction,  that  it 
would  have  been  injustice  to  deprive  men 
like  him  of  their  land.  For  he  was  warned 
by  a  sudden  infliction,  that  his  house  was 
on  the  brink  of  sin ;  he  abstained  from  ap- 
proaching Sarah;  he  deferentiall/  submit- 
ted to  the  admonition  of  God;  he  was 
conscious  of  his  innocence,  and  relied  upon 
Divine  Justice;  he  mentioned,  with  a  cer- 
tain moral  indignation,  the  insincerity  of 
both  Abraham  and  Sarah;  God  Himself 
declared  him  pure  and  guiltless;  and  even 
his  servants  acknowledged  and  revered  the 
Divine  visitation.  Hius,  our  chapter 
itaods  in  dose  and  organic  relation  with 
the  preceding  judgment  held  over  Sodom. 
^It  is  true,  that  the  king  had,  by  God 
Himself,  been  withheld  from  sin  (ver.  6); 
but,  as  his  heart  was  inclined  to  righteous- 
ness, God  assisted  and  fortified  him ;  where- 
as minds  already  infected  with  the  taint  of 
sin,  as  that  of  Pharaoh,  who,  from  the  com- 
mencement, haughtily  asked :  ^  Who  is  the 
Lord  that  I  shall  obey  His  Toice?*'(Exod. 
T.2),  show  themselves  unworthy  of  Divine 
grace,  and  hasten  into  their  destruction. 
The  sixth  verse  is,  therefore,  of  espedal  im- 
portance for  the  ethics  of  the  OldTesta- 
tnent. — Eveiy  transgression  is  an  offence 


against  God;  violence  done  to  Sarah 
would,  therefore,  have  been  a  crime  aguast 
His  authority (^IriDOQ);  bntthesinwoiM 
in  this  case  have  been  the  more  grievous, 
as  Abraham  **the  prophet^  was  concerned 
(Ter.7).  The  text  leaves  no  doubt  bow 
this  dignity  is  to  be  understood.  The  pro- 
phet, or  **  the  mouth*'  of  God,  being  the 
medium  by  which  God  communes  with 
man,  may  also  be  the  instrument  throogk 
which  man  brings  his  wishes  before  God; 
he  may  prajf  for  another,  certain  that  the 
supplications  are  more  acceptable  from  his 
purer  lips  (Jer.  vii  16;  xiv.  11).  To  this 
we  may  add,  that  forgiveness  is  the  mora 
readily  granted,  if  solidted  by  the  iDJored 
man  himself  (comp.  Job  xliL  8, 10);  and, 
hence,  there  was  double  reason  why  Abra- 
ham should  hare  interceded  for  Abimeleck 
(about  the  meaning  of  ^prophet**  K^ 
see  notes  on  Exodus  It.  15, 16;  xv.  SO). 
Though  the  danger  of  pollution  had  beea 
occasioned  much  more  by  Abraham's  thaa 
the  king's  guilt,  the  fotmer  stood  nearer  to 
the  love  of  God  than  any  other  being,  by 
the  covenant  which  He  had  cooduded 
with  him,  and  by  the  end  which  He  in- 
tended to  realize  with  his  posterity. 

Philolooical  RBMABKg. — It  requirss 
but  an  unbiassed  perusal  of  this  chapter 
to  perceive  how  groundlessly  the  style  has 
been  denounced  as  **  awkward**  and  **  mm- 
skiUuL"  It  appears,  in  fact,  extremdy  in- 
teresting and  fordhle ;  if  the  author  treated 
some  inddents  briefly,  he  relied  upon  the 
reader's  attention,  to  fill  up  the  oniliae 
frx>m  the  reiy  similar  occurrence  idatad 
in  the  twelfth  chapter;  but  the  three  dbktt 
points  scarcdy  touched  in  that  former 
narrative,  the  visiooand  warning  of  Qod* 
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•withheld  thee  also  from  sinning  against  Me :  therefore  I 
did  not  suffer  thee  to  touch  her.  7.  Now,  therefore,  restore 
the  man's  wife ;  for  he  is  a  prophet,  and  he  shall  pray  for 
thee,  and  thou  shalt  live:  and  if  thou  dost  not  restore 
A^r,  know  thou  that  thou  shalt  surely  die,  thou,  and  all 
that  are  thine.  8.  And  Abimelech  rose  early  in  the 
morning,  and  called  all  his  servants,  and  told  all  these 
things  in  their  ears :  and  the  men  were  very  much  afraid. — 


the  indignation  of  the  king,  and  the  escape 
of  the  patriarch,  are  here  dilated  apon 
with  a  power  and  energy  which  cannot 
fail  to  excite  and  to  rivet  attention.  No 
tingle  trait  is  wanting  for  a  complete  pic- 
tare;  and  exact  regnlaritj  is  no  charac- 
teristic of  oriental  composition. — ^Equally 
untenable  is  the  objection,  that  this  chapter 
k  not  inserted  in  its  proper  place,  which 
it,  indeed,  occupies  so  clearly,  that  it  would 
be  inapfHTopriate  at  any  other  part  of  the 
book,  and  especially  alter  the  twelfth  or 
sixteenth  chapter.  After  the  twelfth,  it 
would  not  only  be  an  immediate  repeti- 
tion; but  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth, 
**  Abraham  went  up  from  Egypt,"  would, 
after  our  narrative,  be  unintelligible.  But 
if  we  place  it  after  the  sixteenth,  there 
would  have  been  another  confasion  in  the 
localities;  for,  according  to  xiii.  18,  and 
xiv.  13,  Abraham  dwelt  at  that  time  near 
Hebron;  if  we,  therefore,  insert  our  chap- 
ter after  the  sixteenth,  he  would  journey 
^  from  there"  (DK^)  to  the  south,  and  stay 
at  Gerar  (ver.  1),  whereas  we  find  him,  in 
the  eighteenth  chapter,  again  at  Hebron 
(ver.  1),  without  any  change  of  place  hav- 
ing been  indicated.  The  reason  why  such 
violent  transposition  has  been  advocated 
by  several  critics,  lies  in  the  supposed  con- 
tents of  the  last  verse  of  our  chapter,  where 
it  is  stated,  '*  that  the  Lord  had  closed  all 
the  wombs  of  the  house  of  Abimelech*'; 
for  it  has  been  asserted,  that  at  least  two 
years  are  required  to  notice  this  fact;  but 
as  between  our  chapter  and  the  ibilowing 
lies  but  one  year  (comp.  xviii.  10, 14,  and 
3UCU  1, 2),  Isaac  would  have  been  born  in 
Abimelech's  house,  which  is  contrary  to 
the  tenour  of  the  narrative    However,  it 


is  obvious,  that  the  expressions  of  the  last 
verse  merely  imply  a  cessation  of  births, 
not  of  amceptioni  and  the  former  could  be 
noticed  in  a  very  few  months.  The  pas- 
sages Isai.xxxvii.8;  Uvi.9,  have  been 
aptly  adduced  as  parallels. ^Abraham 
said,  ineV  rr^  hk,  that  is,  C€nc€ming 
his  wife  Sarah;  in  which  sense  ^H  is  some- 
times used  (comp.  S  Kings  xix.32 ;  1  Sam. 
iv.  19,  etc.),  and  sometimes  7  (see  ver.  13). 
—The  Septuagint  adds,  after  KM  ^nHK, 
the  words:  '*  for  he  was  afrud  to  say,  She 
is  my  wife,  lest  the  people  of  the  town  kill 
him  on  her  account,"  which  unnecessary 
insertion  is  taken  from  xxvi.  7. — JID  ^^H 
ever. 3),  **  thou  wilt  die,"  or  bringest  death 
upon  thyself  (comp.  xix.  14;  Dent  xviii. 
20).— As  ^JJ^  signifies,  •*  to  take  a  wife" 
(Dent  xxiv.  1;  Mai  it  11),  the  passive 
participle  of  Kal  nPV^  is  a  married  wo- 
man (IsaLli  v.  1);  and  ^];a  n?y:|l  a  pleo- 
nastic expression,  *'  the  wife  of  a  husband" 
(Dent.xxii.  22).  — The  phrase  D!^  KM) 
rnOH  K^n  (ver.  5)  seems  to  point  with  a 
certain  stress  to  the  fact,  that  this  time 
Sarah  also  had  expressly  confirmed  the 
subterfuge  of  her  husband. — ^Whether  the 
illness  (ver.  17),  or  some  feeling  of  awe  in- 
spired by  God,  was  considered  as  the  cause 
of  Abimelech's  separation  from  Sarah,  is 
not  clearly  stated  in  the  text;  but,  as  the 
disease  is  but  later  mentioned,  we  may  re- 
gard the  latter  cause  as  more  probable, 
since  it  is,  besides,  in  greater  accordance 
with  the  direct  and  manifest  interposition 
of  God.- torjD  (ver.  6),  instead  of  KIDnO 
(comp.  2  Kings  xiil  6).— The  imperative 
t\\n\  (ver. 7)  is  used,  where,  in  the  third 
person,  the  future  would  be  employed 
(Isai.  viiL  10),  and  expresses-  more  enii* 
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9.  And  Abimelech  called  Abraham,  and  said  to  him, 
What  hast  thou  done  to  us?  and  what  have  I  sinned 
against  thee,  that  thou  hast  brought  on  me  and  on  my 
kingdom  a  great  sin?  thou  hast  done  deeds  to  me  that 
ought  not  to  be  done.  10.  And  Abimelech  said  to  Abra- 
ham, What  didst  thou  see,  that  thou  hast  done  this  thing? 
11.  And  Abraham  said.  Because  I  thought.  There  is  not 
any  fear  of  God  in  this  place ;  and  they  will  slay  me  for 
my  wife's  sake.  12.  And  yet  indeed  she  is  my  sister;  she 
is  the  daughter  of  my  father,  but  not  the  daughter  of  ray 
mother;  and  she  became  my  wife.     13.  And  when  God 


l^atically  the  certaintjr,  that  he  will  live 
(comp.  AiiLT.4,6;  tee  Gen.xlii.  18;  2 
Kings  xiil  SS). 

• — \9,  When  Abimelech,  with  an  em- 
{diasis  disclosing  the  earnestness  of  his  in- 
dignation and  the  awe  of  his  heart,  repre- 
sented to  Abraham  the  danger  into  which 
he  had  been  nnconsdoosly  led,  the  patriarch 
found  it  necessary  to  attempt  an  excuse 
and  a  justification  before  the  heathen  king. 
But  his  eflfbrts  were  far  from  successful;  he 
uttered  three  reasons  scarcely  amounting 
to  more  than  as  many  pretexts;  first,  he 
exonerated  the  king,  and  pleaded,  that  he 
feared  the  deprayicj  of  the  people;  he  then 
urged  the  specious  fact,  that  though  Sarah 
was  his  wife,  she  wasalso  his  half-sister ;  and 
he,  lastly,  appealed  to  the  compassion  of  the 
king,  alluding  to  the  erratic  and  uncertain 
Hfe  which  his  God  had  imposed  upon  him, 
far  from  his  home  and  native  laud,  and 
which  broaght  him  into  contact  with  so 
many  ferocious  and  lawless  tribes,  that  pre- 
caution was  an  absoluteduty.  Though  these 
reasons  were  in  themselves  scarcely  satis- 
factory, they  afibrded,  thus  accumulated,  at 
least  a  proofof  Abraham's  repentance ;  and 
implied  an  acknowledgement,  that  Abime- 
loclfssurprise  was  not  unjustified.  Thissuf- 
ficed  to  the  noblemindedness  of  the  latter 
to  make  him  forget  the  past,  and  to  see  in 
Abraham  only  **  the  prophet,"  the  friend 
of  God,  to  whose  prayer  he  was  to  owe  his 
deliverance  and  the  restoration  of  his  hap- 
piness. He  re-united  him  with  his  wife, 
fftre  him  valuable  presents  in  cattle  and 


servants,  and  permitted  him  nnreatridei 
settlement  in  his  territory;  and,  sinee  Sa- 
rah deserved  likewise  a  compensation  for 
the  anxiety  suffered  by  her  in  the  boose  of 
the  stranger,  he  gave  to  Abraham  for  her 
a  thousand  shekeb  of  silver  (for,  the  pro- 
perty of  the  wife  belonged  to  the  hn^MuidX 
and  addressed  to  her  a  remark  embodying 
the  experience  m^iioh  he  had  just  bmH 
and  the  respect  with  vnhich  it  inspired  Un 
(ver.l6);  he  said,  though  she  might  profess 
that  Abraham  was  her  brother  CTTB^), 
he  was  her  protection  against  every  mso; 
riie  might  be  taken  by  others  as  his  sister, 
but  she  would  soon  be  known  and  convicted 
(nnSDI)  of  being  his  wife  by  the  snpcna> 
tur4l  interference  of  God,  who,  both  ia  hit 
cuse,  and  that  of  the  Egyptian  king,  had 
watched  over  her  purity  (see  m/m),  TfM 
remark  implied  no  blame  or  reproach;  it 
was,  on  the  contraiy,  dictated  by  the  king's 
conviction  of  Abraham's  high  dignity;  bit 
it  might  yet  contain  a  slight  allusion  to  the 
duty  devolving  on  the  patriarch  and  his 
wife,  not  to  cause  and  provoke  so^  Di- 
vine manifestations,  and  thereby  to  bring 
danger  and  fear  over  innocent  indiridaals 
and  households. 

Abraham's  prayer  was  efficacions;  Abi- 
melech was  healed;  and  his  wives  gare 
again  birth  to  diildren.  It  is  necessary  to 
remark,  in  conclusion,  that  thoogh  the 
Hebrew  historian  reoords  the  weakness  of 
Abraham*sconduct,he  manifestly  designed 
this  occurrence  in  Qerar  for  shedding  an 
advUtional  halo  round  hispemo;  and  tha 
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caused  me  to  wander  from  my  father's  house,  I  said  to 
her,  This  is  thy  kindness  which  thou  shalt  show  to  me ; 
at  every  place  whither  we  shall  come,  say  of  me,  He  is  my 
brother.  14.  And  Abimelech  took  sheep,  and  oxen,  and 
menservants,  and  maidservants,  and  gave  them  to  Abra- 
ham, and  restored  to  him  Sarah  his  wife.  15.  And  Abi- 
melech said.  Behold,  my  land  is  before  thee :  dwell  where 
it  pleaseth  thee.  16.  And  to  Sarah  he  said.  Behold,  I 
have  given  to  thy  brother  a  thousand  shekels  of  silver : 
behold,  he  is  to  thee  a  protection  to  all  who  are  with  thee, 
and  with  all:   and  thou  wilt  be   recognised.     17.  And 


eflect  is,  that  his  failings,  if  not  forgotten, 
■re  certainly  relied,  and  removed  into  a 
distant  background. 

Philolooigal  Remarks.— The  words 
WV^  K^  yff^  D*W^  (ver.  9)  implj  in- 
disputably a  reproach  of  some  severity: 
**  deeds  which  ought  not  to  be  done  thou 
hast  done  with  me**;  it  is  only  necessary 
to  compare  xxxiv.  7 ;  2  Sam. xiii.l2 ;  Lev. 
iv.  2, 13. — ^As  PI  has  sometimes  the  power 
of  strengthening  the  notion  before  which 
it  stands  (for  instance,  Deut.  iv.  6;  1  Ki. 
xiv.  8),  the  phrase  pX  p^(ver.l  1)  signifies, 
**not  any,"  and  the  sense  is:  I  thought, 
there  is  no  fear  of  God  whatever  in  this 
place;  which  interpretation  is  preferable 
to  the  rende-ring:  **  there  is  everything  in 
this  place  but  fear  of  God^—The  plural 
of  the  verb  in  D^H^K  ^n»  lynn  has  caused 
unnecessary  dispute;  this  is  not  the  only 
instance  in  which  D^r6K,  the  true  God, 
is  construed  with  the  plural;  it  is  neither 
a  concession  made  to  the  heathen  king 
here  addressed,  nor  is  it  an  adaptation  to 
his  notions;  it  shows  simply,  that  D^H/K 
is  here  taken  as  the  plwralU  majulatkus. 
The  ideas  of  monothdsm  pervade  so  tho- 
roughly every  part  and  sentence  of  the 
Old  Testument,  that  it  was  not  deemed 
necessary  anxiously  to  avoid  every  con- 
struction which  might  be  open  to  distor- 
tions (see  p.  56,  and  note  on  Exod.  xxxii. 
1— 6).--T3^3  3^133  (ver.  15)  is  an  ellip- 
tical expression,  instead  of  H^M  DIpDS 
01  niO;  as  n^  KinXVn  (xxi.  17),  in- 
stead of  O)  ISi^H  DipD3;  comp.  1  Chron. 


XV.  12  with  Exod.  xxiii.  20.  —  It  is  wd 
known,  that  an  extraordinary  variety  of 
explanations  has  been  proposed  regarding 
the  words  addressed  by  Abimelech  to  Sa- 
rah (ver.  16);  but  it  appears,  that  either 
the  sense  or  the  words  have  not  been  suf- 
ficiently regarded.  We  remark:  1.  The 
king  calls  Abraham  Sarah's  brother,  not 
only  with  a  certain  pointed  allusion  to  his 
excuse,  but  with  an  evident  reference  to  the 
following  words;  2.  fc<in  refers  to  l^nK?, 
not  to  PjDD  f\hvti  3.  DO*y  niDD  is  literal- 
ly, **  covering  of  the  eyes,"  implying  that 
Abraham  was  sufiicient  to  protect  Sarah 
from  the  gaze  of  voluptuous  eyes,  and  then 
protection  generally;  for,  4.,  even  if  she 
pretended  to  be  his  sister,  she  would,  by 
the  direct  intercession  of  God,  be  known 
to  be  his  wife,  T\mi]  **  and  thou  wilt  be 
convicted*'  (instead  of  HnS^V  second  pen. 
fem.  of  Niphal  of  rD\'like  nnpr7\,  xxx, 
15).  Abimelech  had  gpiven  to  Abraham 
presents,  accompanied  by  friendly  words 
(ver.  15) ;  and  he  showed  the  same  twofold 
consideration  for  Sarah,  and  told  her,  that 
she  was  a  prophet's  wife,  whom  God  would 
never  permit  to  sufier  violence  or  degra* 
dation. — We  adduce  some  of  the  other  in- 
terpretations. It  seems,  that  one  of  the 
oldest  acceptations  of  D^J^y  niD3  is  ex- 
piation,  so  that  the  thousand  shekels 
would  be  a  self-imposed  fine  or  atonement- 
money  given  to  Sarah ;  for  which  mean- 
ing the  phrase  nn3D3  V3D  mM»  (xxxii. 
21)  is  usually  quoted.  Thus  the  Septua* 
gint  (r(/i)7),  Targum  Jerusalem,  and  per-* 
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Abraham  prayed  to  God :  and  God  healed  Abimelech,  and 
his  wife,  and  his  maidservants;  and  they  bore  children. 
18.  For  the  Lord  had  entirely  closed  up  all  the  wombs  of 
the  house  of  Abimelech,  on  account  of  Sarah,  Abraham's 
wife. 


haps  Jonathan.  Bat  D^3^y  HIDS  and 
D*3D  ntDD  are  two  very  different  notions; 
int<  X'K  ^D^  cannot  be  translated,  **  for 
ereiything  that  has  been  done  to  thee" 
{fltgeH,^  Thes.,  p.  700);  and  the  conclud- 
ing word  of  the  verse,  nnD3),  would  scarce- 
ly have  any  appropriate  sense;  for  the 
translation  of  Maurer  and  Tnch:  **and 
thus  satisfaction  will  be  given  to  thee,"  as- 
sames  a  meaning  of  the  Niphal  of  T\y* 
which  it  nowhere  possesses,  although  the 
HiphU  signifies  sometimes,  ''to  procure 
right  or  justice'*  (Isal  xi.  4;  comp.  Prov. 
xxxi.  9). — The  usual  explanation  is,  that 
WTV  niD3  is  a  veil»  and  that  the  thousand 
(hekels  were  given  to  Abraham  to  pur- 
chase one  for  Sarah,  so  that  she  might  thus 
be  recognized  as  a  married  woman,  since 
nnmarried  females  only  were  unveiled. 
We  shall  not  urge  that,  so  understood,  our 
narrative  would  take  a  very  trifling  turn, 
and  at  once  sink  down  firom  its  high  ten- 
dency; but  it  is  acknowledged,  that  the 
veil  is,  in  the  east,  not  so  distinctive  a 
characteristic  between  married  and  un- 
married women  as  this  interpretation  would 
suppose;  the  sum  of  a  thousand  shekels 


(about  £130)  is  too  enormous  as  the  price 
of  a  veil;  and  that  sense  would  require 
TWxh  instead  of  DIDS.— DnS^)  cannot 
be  taken  as  the  participle,  or  as  the  third 
person  (like  nn^t^J,  Isai.  xxiii.  1 5),  ''and 
she  was  convicted,"  or  could  offer  no  ex- 
cuse; as  this  would  imply  a  reproach  quite 
inappropriate  after  the  conciliation  efiectod 
between  Abraham  and  the  king. — It  would 
be  unavailing  to  enumerate  the  other  very 
improbable  opinions.  About  the  Talmu- 
dical  view  of  this  narrative,  compare  Bafau 
Kam.92,93,  MegillalS;  Jalknt  Gen.  90, 
Judg. 65;  Midr. Rabb.  G«i.  52,  £xod.SO; 
Lev.  1. 

This  chapter  is  obviously  the  composi^ 
tion  of  the  Elohist;  but  it  is  characteristic 
of  the  form  of  Genesis,  that  the  Jehovist 
not  only  explained  the  rather  indistinct 
expressions:  "  0<A  healed  Abimelech  and 
his  wife  and  his  maid-servants,  and  they 
bore  children"  (ver.  17)  by  a  longer  re*^ 
mark  (ver.  18);  but  that,  as  a  tranaition  or 
connecting  link  to  the  following  chapter, 
which  is  also  Elohistic,  he  inserted  a  notice 
(ver.l),  completing  the  narrative. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

SuinfABT.— In  the  hundredth  year  of  Abraham's  life,  Sarah,  herself  ninety  years  old, 
bore  a  son,  who  was  called  Isaac,  and  circumcised  on  the  eighth  day  from  his 
birth.  But  discord  arose  between  Sarah  and  Hagar;  the  former  insisted  upon  the 
expulsion  of  the  latter,  together  with  her  son  Ishmael;  and  Abraham,  at  first 
indignant  at  the  proposal,  yielded  to  the  direct  command  of  God.  When  Hag^ 
and  Ishmael  were  wandering  in  the  desert  of  Beer-sheba,  and  nearly  exhausted  from 
want  of  water,  an  angel  came  to  their  rescue,  and  repeated  the  promise  that  Ish- 
mael would  grow  to  a  powerful  nation.  They  remained  in  the  desert  of  Paran ;  and 
Ishmael  took  a  wife  from  Egypt. — Abimelech,  beholding  with  astonishment  the 
growing  prosperity  of  Abraham,  concluded  with  him  a  trea^  at  Beer-sheba,  and 
received  from  him  the  promise  that  be  would  always  treat  his  descendants  with 
friendship.  Abraham  dug  wells,  and  secured  them  as  his  own  by  solemn  ceremo- 
nies, planted  a  tamarisk,  and  invoked  there  the  name  of  God. 

1.  And  the  Lord  remembered  Sarah  as  He  had  said, 

years  cheering  assurances  had  brightened 
the  gloom  of  Abraham's  pilgrimage;  he 
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1 — •.  At  last  the  time  of  fulfilment 
bad    arrived.      During   fivc-and-twenty 
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Bj\^  the  Lord  did  to  Sarah  as  He  had  spoken.  2.  For 
Sarah  conceived,  and  bore  to  Abraham  a  son  in  his  old 
age,  at  the  time  which  God  had  indicated  to  him.  3.  And 
Abraham  called  the  name  of  his  son  who  was  bom  to 
him,  whom  Sarah  bore  to  him,  Isaac.  4.  And  Abraham 
circumcised  his  son  Isaac  when  he  was  eight  days  old,  as 


had  risen  to  God  by  altars  and  prayers, 
and  Ood  had  descended  to  him  by 
visions  and  revelations;  he  had  obeyed 
with  spontaneous  faith,  and  had  received 
signs  and  pledges;  a  covenant  had  sanc- 
tified, and  miraculoas  aid  had  protected, 
his  life;  land  and  posterity  were  pro- 
mised, blessings  guaranteed  to  hii  seed 
and  to  mankind;  the  child  of  faith  haa 
been  announced  both  to  him  and  to 
Sarah: — and  the  realization  corresponded 
strictly  with  the  promises.  Sarah  be- 
came a  mother;  she  gave  birth  to  a  son, 
and  exactly  at  the  time  foretold  by  God, 
in  the  hundredth  year  of  Abraham's  life 
(xvii.  1,  21);  he  was  called  Isaac  (pHV^, 
xvil  19);  and  was,  by  circumcision,  in- 
troduced into  the  covenant  of  God  on  the 
eighth  day  after  his  birth  (xvii.  12).  The 
extraordinary  event,  the  prediction  of 
which  both  parents  had  heard  either  with 
a  secret  smile  of  doubt  or  with  open 
disbelief,  conid  not  fail  to  work  a  decided 
change  on  the  minds  of  either;  Abraham 
was  henceforth  purified  from  every  wa- 
vering frailty;  his  character  rose  to 
sublime  heroism;  he  had  seen  the  power 
of  nature  conqnered  by  the  will  of  God 
(vers.  2, 7);  and  he  turned  for  ever  from 
the  limited  sphereof  reality  to  the  infinity 
of  laith  and  hope.  But  Sarah's  heart  also 
was  moved ;  she  had  received  a  precious 
proof  of  God's  love;  she  warmed  into  a  fer- 
vent emotion  never  before  kindled  within 
her;  the  son  granted  to  her  was  indeed  an 
object  of  laughter  (pinV),  but  not  caused 
by  doubt  or  contempt  (xviii.  12),  but  by  joy ; 
the  was  certain  that  his  birth  would  rouse 
in  others  the  same  surprise  and  astonish- 
ment ;  that  he  would  be  regarded  as  the  off- 
spring of  a  mirade;  and  as  she  had  been 
leniently  reproved  by  Grod  for  her  sceptical 
smile  (xviii.  13 — 15),  she  now  atoned  for 


it  by  an  exclamation  echoing  gratitude 
and  confidence,  submission  and  adoration 
(vers.  6,  7).  Her  words  a&sume  a  higher 
elevation;  and  if  they  are  not  poetic4il  in 
form,  they  certainly  breaUie  the  enthu- 
siasm of  an  enraptured  heart.  —  When 
Isaac  had  passed  safely  through  the  first 
dangers  incident  to  early  childhood,  n 
great  feast  of  joy  and  thankfulness  was 
celebrated;  for  his  progress  and  his 
strength  were  matters  of  sacred  anxiety. 
— It  is  known  that  infants,  in  the  east, 
are  generally  weaned  after  the  comple- 
tion of  their  second  year,  and  sometimes 
when  they  are  three  years  old  (see  note 
on  Exod.  ii.  10;  corap.  1  Sam.  i.  23; 
2  Mace.  vii.  27 ;  Joseph.,  Antiq.  II.  ix.  6). 
Br.  Hooker  saw  a  lad,  upwards  of  four 
years  of  age,  taking  food  from  his  aunt, 
and  immediately  afterwards  chewing  hard 
dry  grains  of  maize  (Himalayan  Journals, 
ii.  p.  87),  and  Ermaux,  in  his  **  Siberia," 
mentions  having  seen  a  boy,  of  six  years 
old,  suckled  among  the  Tungoozes  of 
East  Siberia. 

Philological  Hem  arks.  —  The  an- 
nouncement of  the  birth  of  a  son  had  been 
made  in  the  older  Elohistic  document, 
and  by  the  later  Jehovist;  in  the  former 
to  Abraham  (chap,  xvii.),  by  the  latter  to 
Sarah  (chap,  xviii.) ;  therefore  the  Jeho- 
vist added  the  first  verse,  and  hence,  pro- 
bably, modified  the  second,  the  usual 
construction  of  which  would  have  been 

nSni  ni^  "inni,  like  "idkm  ivh  |n 

(Job  iii.  1 ;  vi.  1 ;  ix.  1,  etc.);  in  the  pre- 
sent form  of  our  chapter  inni  refers  to 
the  preceding  iJT^h.—  The  verb  HpD,  the 
primary  meaning  of  which  is,  to  regard, 
signifies,  in  this  and  several  other  pas- 
sages, to  remember  with  love,  with  the 
view  of  oifering  assistance  (comp,  Exod. 
iv.  31 ;  1  Sam.  ii.  21 ;    Isai.  xxili.  17,  etC| 
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God  had  commanded  him.  5.  And  Abraham  was  a  han* 
dred  years  old  when  his  son  Isaac  was  bom  to  him. 
6.  And  Sarah  said,  Laughter  hath  God  prepared  for  me;  all 
who  hear  U  will  laugh  with  me.  7.  And  she  said,  Who 
would  have  said  to  Abraham,  Sarah  giveth  suck  to  chil- 
dren? for  I  have  born  him  a  son  in  his  old  age.  8.  And 
the  child  grew,  and  was  weaned :  and  Abraham  made  a 

at  or  deride  me,"  for  scorn  b  ceitinlf 
not  the  feeling  which  eren  Sandi's  meet 
bitter  enemies  could  eTinoe  at  the  unex- 
pected and  miracnlons  bath  of  her  ton; 
nor  does  pH^i  witii  h  geoerally  imply  ^lat 
meaning;  in  the  passages  usoaUy  ad- 
duced, it  signifies  **'  to  despise  difficolties 
and  dangers,  or  to  be  ftariess  when  thej 
arriTe*'  (Job  r.  28;    zxxiz.  7,    18,  S9; 

nm  v6)  nnfiS  preny,  and  no  otiier 

sense  is  adapted  here  but  the  sraOe  of 
surprise  and  admiration. — The  sixth  and 
the  serenth  Terses  are  closely  eonneded; 
the  latter  contains  the  fuller  and  mors 
forcible  exposition  of  the  fonner;  hence 
the  poetical  verb  7^,  the  poetical  plnral 
D^33  instead  of  the  singular  (eorap.  xriL 
14)  and  the  solemn  repetition  of  nOKHI 
(comp.xyi.9 — 11);  it  is  perfisetlj  Inap- 
propriate to  suppose  that  the  serenth 
Terse  goes  back  to  the  moment  of  Isaac's 
birth;  that  Sarah  wished  somebody  to 
announce  to  Abraham  the  joyfol  event; 
and  that  she  said :  *<  Who  will  teD  Abra- 
ham, Sarah  gires  sndL  to  chUdren,"  esc. 
This  would  not  only  oonfbond  the  logical 
order  of  the  whole  passage,  and  ren- 
der it  nngularly  abrupt,  but  would  pre- 
suppose an  artificial  and  imi»obahk 
situation,  little  in  harmony  wUfa  patri- 
archal cnstoms  (comp.  Jer.  xx.  15).  llie 
words  7?D  ^D  are,  therefore,  correctly 
translated  in  the  Eng^sh  VenioB:  **  Who 
would  ha¥e  said  to  Abraham?*  (eonp. 
xii.  19  and  p.  342),  not  by  the  Sept 
Tic  dvoyycXcT;  while  the  Vulgate  ren- 
ders them  too  freely  (Quit  aadkwi 
erederet  Abraham,  qmni,  ete.>.  If  th« 
words  of  Sarah  are,  indeed,  intended  as  « 
little  song,  and  if  they  have  tbe  rharai, 
teristic  of  Hebrew  poetry,  they  are  ex- 
pressed in  the  synthetic  parallelism  which 
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Sept.  IwtvKk^aro).  It  is,  in  this  sense, 
synonymous  with  IDt,  which  is  also  used 
with  reference  to  women  to  whom  Qod 
gives  children  after  a  period  of  barrenness 
(xxx.  22;  1  Sam.  L  19,  etc).— In  n^^lH 
(Ter.  8),  the  definite  article  is  used  in- 
stead of  the  relatiye  pronoun,  like  MO^Hn 
(Josh.  X.  24)  instead  of  O^H  IK^;  comp. 
1  Sam.  ix.  24.—  The  name  ptW,  cannot 
signify  the  laughing  or  cheerful  man;  if 
this  were  its  purpott,  it  would  not  be  evi- 
dent firom  Isaac's  history,  which  nowhere 
prominently  brings  out  this  feature  of  his 
character;  moreover,  it  is  highly  improba- 
ble that  precisely  the  most  significant  trait 
should  have  been  omitted ;  the  names  of 
Kain,  Abel,  Abraham,  Sarah,  and  others, 
are  perfectly  intelligible  fW>m  the  narrative ; 
and  as,  perhaps,  no  other  Biblical  name  is 
so  firequently  and  distinctly  explained  or 
alluded  to  as  that  of  Isaac  (xviL  17 ;  xviii. 
12—15;  xxL  6y  9),  it  would  be  strange 
indeed  if  it  should  yet  not  be  illustrated 
in  the  text.  We  take,  therefore,  pTIV^  in 
the  sense  whidi  the  whole  tenonr  of  the 
narrative  justifies;  he  at  whom  people  are 
rejoiced;  the  delight  and  hope  of  man*> 
kind.  Thus  only  the  name  indicates  the 
full  importance  of  Isaac's  character,  and 
points  emphatically  to  the  great  promises 
to  be  fulfilled  in  him;  and  so  it  is  explain- 
ed in  the  text  itself,  **  thou  shalt  call  his 
name  Isaac;  and  I  shall  establish  My 
covenant  with  him  for  an  everlasting 
covenant,  with  his  seed  after  him"  (xril 
19).  Sometimes  pn^,  is  written  instead  of 
pnV!  (P8>cv.9;   AJn.  vii.  9,  etc.;  Arab. 

^J^.^^1). — The     construction     *l^^n3 

pny?  n^  i^  (ver.  5)  is  like  ver.  8,  and  iv. 
18  (see  p.  151). — It  is  impossible  to 
understand  pHT  (ver.  6)  *'he  will  laugh 
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great  feast  on  the  day  that  Isaac  was  weaiied.-r-9.  And 
Sarah  saw  the  son  of  Hagar  the  Egyptian,  whom  she  had 
born  to  Abraham,  mocking;  10.  And  she  said  to  Abra- 
ham, Expel  this  bondwoman  and  her  son :  for  the  son  of 
this  bondwoman  shall  not  be  heir  with  my  son,  with  Isaac. 
11.  And  the  word  displeased  Abraham  much  on  account 
of  his  son.     12.  And  God  said  to  Abraham,  Let  it  not 


is  particularly  pithj  by  the  progression 
of  ideas  it  implies  (see  on  Exod.  p.  261). 
• — 13.  The  assidaoos  care  lavished 
on  Isaac,  and  the  fondness  and  pride 
with  which  ho  was  reared,  excited  in 
Ishroael  feelingsof  joaloosy  and  bitterness. 
The  latter  had  passed  his  sixteenth  year 
(comp.  xyii.  25),  when  the  wild,  ungo- 
Temable,  and  pugnadons  character  as- 
cribed to  his  descendanu,  began  to  deve- 
lop itself,  and  to  appear  in  langnage  of 
proTokJng  insolence;  offended  at  the 
comparative  indifference  with  which  ho 
waa  treated,  he  indulged  in  mockery, 
especially  against  Isaac,  whose  r&ej  name 
famished  hira  with  satirical  sneers.  Sarah 
was  unable  either  to  correct  or  to  bear 
his  conduct.  Her  heart,  overflowing  with 
gratification  and  felicity,  was  stained  with 
vanity  and  pride,  and  she  relapsed  into 
her  former  loveless  coldness.  Seeing  in 
Xshmael  nothing  but  the  contemptible  son 
of  an  Egyptian  bond-maid;  forgetting 
that  he  was  that  offspring  of  her  husband 
whom  she  had  herself  desired  (xvi.2); 
and,  heedless  of  the  blessings  which  God 
had  pronounced  upon  him:  she  demanded 
his  expulsion,  together  with  that  of  his 
detested  mother.  When  Sarah  had  made 
a  similarly  heartless  request  before  his 
birth  (xti.  6X  Abraham  had  shown  the 
calme&t  submission  and  nnopposing  com- 
pliance, renouncing  thechild  she  was  about 
to  bear  to  him.  However,  at  that  time,, 
he  but  vaguely  hoped  that  this  child  was 
destined  for  some  great  purpose,  though, 
he  indeed  regarded  it  as  the  representative 
and  preserver  of  his  name.  But  when 
Iriunael  was  bom,  the  fiither's  tenderness 
'  \egan  to  attach  to  his  fViture  a  greater 
^  agnificance;  for  a  while  he  considered 
*       him    even    as  the  long  promised    son, 

9 
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through  whom  all  spiritual  benedictions 
were  to  be  fulfilled  (xviL  18);  and  when 
God  repeatedly  gave  the  prophetic  assur- 
ances of  the  vastness  of  his  future  do- 
minion (xvu  12;  xvii.  20),  Abraham  felt 
his  heart  bound  by  mighty  ties  to  the 
finrtling  of  his  strength  and  his  hope. 
When,  therefore,  Sarah  demanded  Ish- 
mael's  rejection,  Abraham  was  roused  to 
a  deep  indigpiation;  his  affections  warmed 
for  hia  son;  and  he  refused  this  time  to 
yield  to  his  wife's  impetuosity.  —  But  the 
scheme  which  God  pursued  with  Abra- 
ham demanded  the  subordination  of  the 
flesh  to  the  spirit;  tlie  father  was  to 
be  merged  in  the  prophet ;  he  no 
more  belonged  to  himself,  but  to 
God  and  to  mankind;  his  heart  might 
bleed,  but  his  will  must  obey.  It 
was  necessary,  that  the  fate  of  Ishmael 
and  that  of  Isaac  should,  from  the  begin- 
ning, be  most  distinctly  separated ;  the 
elder  branch  was  to  acquire  fame  and 
wealth;  the  younger  was  to  gloiy  in  .piety 
and  truth:  avocations  so  radically  differ- 
ent could  scarcely  be  pursued  within  the 
same  land ;  they  indicate  an  absolute  di- 
vergence of  character;  and  thougti  they 
may  not  necessarily  engender  enmity,  they 
cannot  secure  sympathy ; — the  descendants 
of  Ishmael,  those  roaming,  adventurous, 
restless  tribes,  could  not  be  satisfied  with 
the  narrow  limits  of  Canaan;  nor  could 
the  progeny  of  Isaac,  the  people  of  priests 
and  pn^hets,  wield  the  spear  in  the  un- 
friendly desert  against  the  straying  wan- 
derer. Therefore,  God  commanded  Abra- 
ham to  submit  without  reluctance  to  Sa- 
rah's demand,  and  henceforth  to  centre 
his  hope  and  his  care  upon  the  younger  son 
alone,  bom  to  propagate  both  his  name 
and  his  faith.  But  although  Sarah's  request 

F   F    2  ^  , 
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displease  thee  because  of  the  youth  and  because  of  thy 
bondwoman;  in  all  that  Sarah  saith  to  thee,  hearken  to 
her  voice;  for  by  Isaac  shall  thy  seed  be  called.  13.  And 
of  the  son  of  the  bondwoman  also  I  shall  make  a  nation ; 
for  he  is  thy  seed. — 14.  And  Abraham  rose  early  in  the 
morning,  and  took  bread,  and  a  skin  of  water,  and  gave  it 
to  Hagar,  putting  it  on  her  shoulder,  and  the  young  man, 


was  ratified,  it  is  not  certain  whether  her 
conduct  is  justified  in  our  narrative.  Her 
wish  may  have  been  desirable;  but  it  did 
not  proceed  from  the  right  motive;  it  was 
dictated  by  petty  jealousy,  lest  the  son  of 
the  maid-servant  should  enjoy  a  part  of 
the  inheritance:  in  this  sense  Abraham 
understood  her  words;  and  he,  therefore, 
condemned  them. 

Philological  Bbmarks.  —  Ishmael 
was  seen  pnvp.  It  is  obvious,  that  this 
is  again  an  allusion  to  pHV^.  To  the 
eon  of  Hagar,  Isaac  was  no  agent  of  sal- 
vation; ''he  who  was  boru  after  the 
flesii"  could  not  understand  "  him  who 
was  born  after  the  spirit"  (GalaUiv.  29); 
he  was  to  him  merely  an  object  of 
laughter,  envy,  and  mockery.  The 
translations  of  the  Septuagint  and  the 
Vulgate,  **  Sarah  saw  Ishmael  play  with 
her  son  Isaac"  (irac^ovra,  ludentem)  are, 
therefore,  inappropriate;  they  would  not 
explain  Sarah's  displeasure  just  at  that 
time;  and  would  leave  the  following  por- 
tion unconnected  with  the  preceding 
verses.  But  the  other  explanations  that 
Ishmael  had  begun  quarrels  with  Isaac 
about  the  inheritance;  or  that  he  danced 
at  the  feast  of  weaning,  and  thus  gained 
still  more  the  affections  of  his  father 
(Oeseniua;  comp.  Matt,  xiv.6);  or  that 
ho  persecuted  Isaac  (Galat.  iv.  29),  are 
either  rendered  impossible  or  are  unsup- 
ported by  the  text.  The  references  to 
xxvL  8,  and  xxxix.  14,  17,  do  not  illus- 
trate our  passage. — ^It  is  true,  that  Ishmael 
was,  at  the  time  of  the  expulsion,  between 
1 6  and  1 7  years  old ;  for  he  was  circumcised 
in  his  thirteenth  year  (xvii  25) ;  and  Isaac 
WAR  bom  one  year,  and  weaned,  at  least, 
three  years  later:  but  there  is  nothing  in 
the  Hebrew  text  to  exclude  that  age. 


For  Ishmael  was  not,  as  it  is  gcncrBlly 
explained,  put  on  Hagar*s  shoulder  (ver. 
14);  n^Sn  nN)  refers  to  jn^,  not  to 
HDDC^^y  n^i  he  was  rather  led  by  the 
mother's  hand  (ver.  18)  as  her  tenderness 
urged  her  to  do;  he  is  called  *1P3  (vers. 
17,  18,  20);  but  this  latter  term  is  used 
not  for  boys  only,  but  for  young  men  who 
have  long  reached  the  age  of  manhood; 
thus  Joseph  is  called  l^i  in  the  house  of 
Potiphar  (xxxiv.  19),  Benjamin  when  ho 
went  to  Egypt  (xliii.  8),  Absalom  when 
he  revolted  against  his  father  (2  Sam. 
xviii.  5,  12),  and  others  at  a  similariy 
advanced  stage  of  their  lives.  Nor  is 
^T  always  used  of  young  children;  in 
iv.  23,  it  is  synonymous  with  (^K;  when 
Joseph  was  seventeen  years  old  he  was 
called  ^y  (xxxviL  SO;  zlii.  22);  the 
young  friends  and  advisers  of  Behoboam 
are  D^i?^  (1  Kings  xii.  8, 10),  and  so  are 
Daniel  and  his  associates  in  Nebuchad- 
nezzar's palace  (Dan.  i.  4, 10, 13).  Hagar, 
further,  put  Ishmael  behind  the  shrubs 
to  shield  him  against  the  scorching  rays 
of  the  tropical  sun;  and  when  he  had 
grown  older  (/13^1,  ver.  19),  and  became 
skilled  in  the  art  of  the  bow,  she  took  for 
him  a  wife  from  her  Egyptian  country- 
men. 

14 — %l,  Abraham  furnished  Hagar 
with  the  necessary  provisions  for  the  jour- 
ney from  Beer-sheba  to  Egypt,  her  native 
country;  and  he  was  himself  eager  to  give 
her  this  last  proof  of  love.  Not  the  Hebrews 
alone  used  skin-bottles  to  carry  water  or 
to  preserve  wine;  the  Egyptians  and  As- 
syrians, the  Gi-eeks  and  Bomaus  employed 
them  from  the  earliest  times;  they  seem, 
in  fact,  to  have  been  the  first  receptacles 
for  liquids,  until  partially  superseded  and 
rejilacud    by  more  convenient  or  more 
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and  sent  her  away.  And  she  departed,  and  wandered  in  the 
wilderness  of  Beer-sheba.  15.  And  when  the  water  was 
spent  in  the  bottle,  she  placed  the  young  man  under  one  of 
the  shrubs.  16.  And  she  went,  and  sat  down  opposite  him^ 
at  a  distance  like  bowshot :  for  she  said,  I  will  not  see  the 
death  of  the  child.  And  she  sat  opposite  Azm,  and  lifted 
up  her  voice,  and  wept.     17.  And  God  heard  the  voice  of 


valuable  vessels  of  gold,  glass,  earthen- 
ware, stone,  porcelain,  or  alabaster.  The 
monuments  of  Egypt,  the  sculptures  of 
Mesopotamia,  and  the  relics  of  Hercula- 
num  and  Pompeji,  afford  ample  oppor- 
tnnities  to  learn  the  shape  and  use  of 
every  variety  of  bottles,  often  surprising 
US  both  by  their  elegance  and  costliness. 
Those  made  of  skin  usnally  consisted  of 
the  hide  of  the  animals,  sewed  up  so  that 
the  projection  of  the  leg  and  foot  formed 
the  aperture,  which  was  closed  with  a  plug 
or  string;  or  so  that  the  neck  of  the  ani- 
mal alone  was  left  to  open,  to  serve  as  the 
neck  of  the  bottle.  The  skins  of  goats, 
oxen,  or  sheep  were  generally,  and  those 
of  asses  and  camels  frequently  employed. 
The  vessels  were  carried  on  the  back  or 
shoulder,  as  may  still  be  seen  in  many 
parts  of  Asia  (comp.  Josh.  ix.  4, 13;  Judg. 
iv.  19;  1  Sam.  xvi.  20;  Matt.  ix.  17;  Luke 
V.  37, 38;  Horn,  D.  iv.  247 ;  Herod,  ii.  121 ; 
iiL  9;  Polyb.  viii.  23;  Strab.  xvii.  828; 
Pliny,  xxiii.  27;  JViebuhry  Travels,  i.  212; 
JRobmaon,  Bibl.  Res.  1.385;  il.  405,  etc.; 
Botta,  pl92 ;  Bonomi,  Nin.  and  its  Palaces, 
pp.182,  330). 

But  Hagar  lost  her  way  in  the  track- 
less desert;  and  her  provisions  were  ex- 
haosted  before  she  had  reached  her  de- 
stination, or  had  arrived  at  an  inhabited 
place.  And  now  her  trials,  severer  even 
than  those  encountered  at  her  first  flight 
from  Abraham*8  house,  began  anew;  on 
the  former  occasion  she  does  not  seem  to 
have  suffered  any  physical  want;  she  was 
sitting  at  a  well  of  water,  when  the  angel 
of  God  appeared  to  her,  and  ordered  her 
to  return  to  her  mistress  (xvi.  7);  the  rea- 
son of  this  command  was,  that  Ishmael 
should  be  bom  under  the  sacred  roof  of 
the  pioQS  patriarch,  that  he  might  parti- 


cipate in  the  covenant  of  circumcision 
(xvii.  25),  and  thus  be  included  in  the  bless^ 
ings  of  the  race  from  which  he  was  de- 
scended. But  this  time  she  was  tormented 
by  thurst,  the  most  fearful  of  all  privations 
in  the  desert;  a  horrible  death  stared  in 
her  face;  her  pangs  were  a  thousandfold 
multiplied  by  the  distressing  sufferings  of 
her  son,  whose  vital  powers  began  to  fail; 
and  lest  her  heart  should  break  at  the  sight 
of  his  death,  she  put  him  under  a  shrub, 
and  sat  down  at  some  distance,  whence 
she  mingled  her  accents  of  despair  with  his 
cries  of  agony.  That  this  awful  visitation 
was  intended  as  a  punishment,  is  undoubt- 
ed ;  if  happiness  and  wretchedness  are  at  all 
under  the  control  of  Providence,  this  enor- 
mous calamity  of  the  mother  and  the  son 
cannot  have  been  accidental  or  unmeaning^ 
However,  their  guilt  is  obvious;  it  was 
similar,  like  their  suffering;— both  had  in- 
sulted those  who  ought  to  have  been  to 
them  objects  of  respect  and  veneration ; 
Hagar  despised  Sarah,  Ishmael  sneered  at 
Isaac;  the  former  boasted  of  her  concep- 
tion, the  latter  of  his  primogeniture;  the 
one  forgot  the  dignity  of  a  prophet's  wife, 
the  other  the  higher  promises  vouchsafed 
to  her  son.  Yet  priority  of  birth  establish- 
es no  truly  higher  claim;  thus  Eloin,  the 
first-bom  son  of  Adam,  was  less  accept- 
able to  God  than  Abel;  and  Esau  was 
subordinate  to  Jacob.  Not  physical,  but 
spiritual  birthright  constitutes  the  greater 
blessing ;  primogeniture  may  secure  greater 
worldly  possession,  but  it  does  not  com- 
mand that  trae  felicity  which  is  accessible 
to  every  man  according  to  his  virtue.  This 
important  troth,  which  a  nation  with  an 
agrarian  constitution,likethatof  Mosaism, 
easily  forgets,  is  with  great  power  embo- 
died in  Ishmael's  history,  every  part  of 
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the  youth ;  and  the  acgel  of  God  called  to  Hagar  from 
heaven,  and  said  to  her,  What  aileth  thee,  Hagar?  Fear 
not ;  for  God  hath  heard  the  voice  of  the  youth  where  he 
18,  Arise,  take  the  youth,  and  hold  him  by  thy  hand; 


ts, 


for  I  shall  make  him  to  a  great  nation.  19.  And  God 
opened  her  eyes,  and  she  saw  a  well  of  water;  and  she 
went,  and  filled  the  skin  with  water,  and  gave  the  youth 
to  drink.  20.  And  God  was  with  the  youth;  and  he  grew, 
and  dwelt  in  the  wilderness,  and  became  a  great  archer. 


which  18  tnitb,  and  life,  and  instroction. 
**  Touch  not  my  anointed,  nor  harm  mj 
prophets"  (P«.ct.  15);  this  warning,  re* 
ceiyed  and  heeded  by  Pharaoh  and  Abi- 
melech,  was  neglected  by  Hagar  and  her 
son;  and  they  endured  the  oonsequenoea 
of  their  stubborn  prida — ^Bnt  Ishmael  was 
yet  Abraham's  son:  when,  therefore,  an- 
guish of  death  seemed  nearly  to  overwhelm 
him,  God  sent  His  angel  to  rescue  him; 
He  had  waited  till  all  natural  hope  was 
passed,  in  order  to  show  more  clearly  His 
immediate  regard,  and  His  miraculous  aid. 
He  opened  Hagar's  eyes,  and  she  saw  a 
fountain,  which  had  before  escaped  her 
searching  looks.  As  the  wild  desert  was 
destined  fur  Ishmael's  unbounded  home, 
he  was  not  led  back  to  Abraham's  house, 
from  whichhewashenoeforwardseparated) 
but  he  took  up  his  abode  in  the  wilderne^f 
of  Paran  (p.  353),  became  skilled  in  the 
art  of  the  bow,  in  which  many  Bedouin 
tribes  greatly  excelled;  as,  for  instance, 
the  Eedareni,  the  Itoreans,  and  others 
(comp.  IsaL  xxL  17) ;  and,  in  order  to  com* 
plete  the  estrangement  from  Isaac  and  his 
progeny,  he  took  a  wife  chosen  for  him 
by  his  mother  from  Egypt,  the  land  of  her 
birth  and  the  land  of  superstition. 

Philolooical  Bbmarks. — From  these 
remarks  it  will  be  clear,  that  this  narrativa 
is  by  no  means  identical  with  that  regard- 
ing her  flight  (xyi.  6-— 16);  both  the  details 
and  the  whole  tendency  are  fundamentally 
different;  in  the  one,  Hagar^a  conduct  is 
insulting,  in  the  other,  hhmaeVgi  in  the 
one,  Abraham  readily  sanctions  Sarah's 
harshness,  in  the  other,  only  after  an  ex* 
press  permission  of  God ;  in  the  one^  Hagar 


is  proteeted  from  want;  in  the  other,  sbe 
endures  the  most  excruciating  privatioBs; 
In  the  one,  she  returns  to  the  patriardi*s 
house;  in  the  other,  she  remains  for  erer 
in  the  desert.  The  only  analogies  are  the 
vision  of  the  angel,  and  the  well  of  water; 
but  in  the  former  case,  the  angel  fonnd 
Hagar  at  the  well :  in  the  latter,  he  showad 
it  to  her,  and  thus  gave  her  the  first  gua- 
rantee that  he  would  protect  and  nooiiah 
her  descendants  even  In  the  sterile  wOder* 
ness.  It  is  equally  follacioas  to  maintain, 
that  this  narrative  was  designed  to  explain 
the  *«  well  of  water"  (yer.  19);  for  the  latter 
does  not  form  a  very  oonajacnona  point  in 
it;  nor  is  it  the  aameas  the  **well&rtfae  lift 
of  beholding"  QVCS  ^vh  -IK2,  x«L  14);  for 
the  one  is  in  the  desert  of  Beer-sfadia  (veil 
1 4),  the  other  in  the  desert  of  Shnr,  betveea 
Eadesh  and  Bered  (xyt7,14);  and  tte 
end  of  onr  portion  is  not  so  mndk  tbeap- 
pearanoe  of  the  angel,  as  the  final  septr 
vation  of  Ishmael  from  Isaac,  and  his  pff- 
manent  settlement  in  those  exteosiTe  tracts 
assigned  to  his  posaeatioa.—  Nor  can  ^ 
diyei^gence  in  both  narratives  be  simply 
accocmted  for  by  the  circnmstanee,  dial 
the  one  proceeds  from  tiie  Jehovist,  and 
the  other  from  the  Blohist:  the  ama  fiMX 
could  not  be  related  so  difliwemly;  tha 
details  of  a  tradition  may  be  modeled; 
but  an  event,  the  end  of  which  is  to  Aow 
the  necessity  of  Hagar's  connecHm  insk 
Abraham's  house,  c4mnot  be  identical  with 
a  tale  which  urges  the  onavoidable  a^a- 
ration  of  both.— HDD  (atat  oonstr.  H^) 
is  like  3\K  and  niO,  the  akin-bottie  e^>e- 
cially  used  on  journeys,  and  at  tvory 
successive  foontain  filled  with  fireeh  ^ 
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21.  And  he  dwelt  in  the  wilderness  of  Paran:  and  his 
mother  took  for  him  a  wife  from  the  land  of  Egypt. 

22.  And  it  was  at  that  time,  that  Abimelech  and  Phichol 
the  chief  captain  of  his  army  spoke  to  Abraham,  saying, 
God  is  with  thee  in  all  that  thou  doest :  23.  And  now  swear 
to  me  here  by  God,  that  thou  wilt  not  deal  falsely  with 
me,  nor  with  my  offspring,  nor  with  my  progeny :  accord- 
ing to  the  kindness  that  I  have  done  to  thee,  thou  shalt 
do    to   me,   and  to  the  land   wherein   thou   sojournest. 


*— n?  IB^ni  Cver.18)  with  the  dativtrt  ethi- 
cus,  like  T?  l?n,  Cantic.  it  11,  18;  comp. 
Gen.  xii.  1 ;  xxil  5. — prpH  id  used  as  an 
adrerb,  far  off,  at  a  distance,  as  in  Josh, 
iii.  16;  it  is  less  convenient  to  take  it  in 
Hs  original  rerbal  meaning,  instead  of  the 
preterite  **  and  removed"  (Ewald,  Gram. 
§  489.  3.  b.),  since  this  wonid  be  inappro- 
priate after  "^e  sat  down.** — The  verb 
riH^  (to  extend,  or  stretch)  forms  the  Pllel, 
and  doubles,  therefore,  the  last  radical 
letter,  which  becomes  HI  fbr  the  sake  of 
euphony ;  the  participle  is,  therefore* 
mnap,  like  njIW^te  (from  nnC'),  and 
rmj  (from  nK3). '  Hence,  HB^  HIPttDD 
is  one  who  stretches  the  bow,  an  archer. 
The  Sept.  renders  the  sense  correctly :  fta* 
Kp69iv  ^teil  r6^v  j3oX/iv.— The  verb  nK"J 
with  2  signifies,  either  to  behold  with  sa- 
tisfaction  and  delight  (Ps.  liv.  9 ;  Job  iii. 
9,  etc),  or,  to  regard  with  grief  and  an« 
guish,  as  in  our  passage  (ver.  16;  compw 
Num.  xi.  15,  etc).— DB^  Kin  "rW  (ver. 
17)  is  elliptic,  instead  of  HIM  1»H  DipD3 
OC^,  like  T^^ya  ailDa  in  XX.  15.  Though 
hidden  and  invisible  behind  the  shrabe,  he 
Was  heard  by  God ;  and  his  voice  roused  the 
Divine  love.— The  words  nyp.Prai  >n^ 
(ver. 20)  signify:  •*  and  he  was  growing  an 
archer,**  that  is,  acquired  increasing  skill  in 
the  use  of  the  bow ;  for  nsi  means  to  grow 
9r«a<(Deut.xxx.l6;Ezek.xvi.7,elc.)}  and 
T\Wp_  is  a  man  using  the  bow,  or  an  archer. 
The  Sept.  and  Yulg.  translate  inaccurately 
Kal  iykviTo  ro^rfnjc.  ^Tid  foetus  est  Juvenis 
Mffittarius.  Kimchi  derives  HSH  (torn  2DD 
in  the  uncertain  meaning  of  throwing 
(xnx.28j  Ps.xviii.15;  Job  xvi.  18),  to  that 
Htt^g  n^l  would  be ''jacnlatoriagittarius" 


(eomp.nB^^n{)M,  Jer.iv.29).  Butthetrans- 
lation :  **  and  when  he  grew,  he  became  an 
archer/*  seems  still  more  objectionable,  as 
it  would  require  n^p  ^n^l  fiai  KIH). 

Sift— 34.  Nobody  had  learnt  more  strik* 
ingly  the  miracubus  care  with  which  Abra* 
ham  was  guarded  by  God,  than  Abimelech, 
the  king  of  Gerar  (xx.).  Expediency, 
therefore,  not  less  than  piety,  urged  him  to 
ieek  a  closer  alliance  with  the  patriarch; 
be  was,  no  doubt,  supposed  to  have  heard 
and  believed  the  promises  received  by 
Abraham  regarding  the  possession  of  Ca» 
naan;  and  he  was,  therefore,  anxious  to 
secure  the  integrity  of  his  own  territory; 
he  had  a  right  to  appeal  to  Abraham's 
sense  of  justice,  and  even  to  his  gratitude 
(xx.  14—16);  and  he  requested  him  to 
swear  by  that  God,  who  was  his  hope  and 
his  protection.  Abraham  readily  complied, 
and  offered  a  solemn  assurance.  We  may 
hence  infer  the  historical  fact,  that,  for  some 
time  at  least,  the  southern  part  of  Philistia 
was  not  attacked  by  the  Hebrews.  But, 
thobgh  £he  Phihsthies  were  never  sub- 
jugated by  them,  it  is  certain  that  almost 
incessant  hostilities  were  carried  on  be^ 
tween  both  nations.  Thus,  immediately 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  alliance,  a  con^ 
tention  arose,  which  threatened  to  result  in 
serious  enmity.  Abimelech*s  servants  had 
violentlyseizedawell  dug  by  Abraham.  A 
more  serious  injury  can  scarcely  be  inflicted 
on  a  nonuid  chief  rich  in  flocks  and  herd& 
The  possession  of  a  well  in  arid  regions 
not  unfrequently  causes  strife  and  warfare 
between  whole  tribes;  and  the  protection  of 
his  wells  is  a  prominent  object  of  solicitude 
to  an  Arab  sheikh.  Abimelech,  therefore^ 
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24.  And  Abraham  said,  I  will  swear.  25.  And  Abraham 
reproved  Abimelech  on  account  of  a  well  of  water,  which 
Abimelech^s  servants  had  violently  taken  away.  26.  And 
Abimelech  said,  I  do  not  know  who  hath  done  this  thing : 
neither  didst  thou  tell  me,  nor  did  I  hear  of  it^  but  to-day. 
27.  And  Abraham  took  sheep  and  oxen,  and  gave  them  to 
Abimelech;  and  they  made  both  a  covenant.  28.  And 
Abraham  placed  seven  lambs  of  the  flock  by  themselves. 
29.  And  Abimelech  said   to  Abraham,   What  do  these 


perceived  fully  the  fbrce  of  Abraham's  com- 
plaint; he  was  indignant  at  the  injustice 
of  his  slaves,  of  which  he  had  never  before 
been  informed.  But  the  patriarch,  desir- 
ous of  obtaining  a  guarantee  which  might, 
in  future,  shield  his  property  against  Abi- 
melech*s  subjects  also,  conducted  him  to 
the  well  (see  vers.  3 1,32);  and  here  con- 
cluded with  him  a  treaty,  by  dividing  ani- 
mals, and  passing  between  the  dissected 
parts  (see  p.  367);  but,  in  order  to  impart 
still  greater  solemnity  to  the  ceremony,  be 
gave  besides  seven  lambs  to  Abimelech,  to 
servo  as  a  proof  and  a  witness  that  the 
well  belonged  to  himself.  The  text  ex- 
plains the  name  of  the  place:  **it  was 
called  Beer-sheba,  for  there  both  of  them 
swore**  (ver.  31);  although  it  is  not  im- 
probable, that  generally  the  name  Beer- 
sheba  was  understood  to  mean  the  ** seven 
wells*';  so  it  is  explained  in  another  part 
of  Genesis  (xxvi.  33);  and  so  was  a  simi- 
lar place  in  Arabia  called  CEirrd  ^pkara^ 
Strab.  xvi  782). 

Both  when  Abraham  promised  to  Abi- 
melech safe  possession  of  his  land,  and 
when  Abimelech  swore  to  Abraham  un- 
disturbed occupation  of  the  well,  the  Phi- 
listine king  was  accompanied  by  the  chief 
commander  of  his  troops.  This  circum- 
stance gives  to  the  transactions  a  political 
character,  and  a  more  extensive  scope. 
The  alliance  was  not  to  be  personal,  nor 
should  it  depend  on  the  individual  virtues 
and  inclinations  of  the  two  contracting 
parties,  but  was  to  be  inherited  to  their 
descendants  as  a  part  of  their  political  and 
social  obligations. — The  locality  of  Beer- 
sheba  is  evidently  treated  with  peculiar 


interest,  not  in  this  passage  only,  bat  in 
several  other  parts  of  the  Pentateuch. 
Here  God  appeared  to  Isaac,  who  bnilt  an 
altar  to  commemorate  the  vision  (xxvi  84, 
25);  the  name  is  again  explained  by  an 
occurrence  similar  to  that  related  in  onr 
chapter  (xxvi.  26— 33);  and  here  God 
gave  encouraging  promises  to  Jacob  when 
he  was  on  the  point  of  leaving  the  teari- 
tory  of  Canaan  (xlvi.  1—4).  From  the 
latter  passage,  the  significance  of  Beer- 
sheba  is  especially  evident;  it  was  the 
bonndary-town  of  Canaan  in  the  south; 
the  point  which  separated  the  Holy  Land 
from  profane  ground,  not  standing  under 
the  same  immediate  protection  of  God. 
It  was,  therefore,  important,  that  the  pa- 
triarch should  in  this  place  own  property 
guaranteed  to  him  by  the  heathen  king; 
from  this  southern  part,  his  descendants 
should  spread  northward  till  they  reached 
Dan,  at  the  foot  of  the  Lebanon  ( Jndg. 
XX.  1 ;  8  Sam. xvii.  1 1,  etc);  and  hence  it 
was,  in  the  time  of  Samuel,  a  place  of 
public  jurisdiction  (1  Sam.  viiu  8).  But 
Beer-sheba  acquired  later  another  less  de- 
sirable celebrity;  it  was,  in  the  time  of  the 
prophet  Amos,  one  of  the  chief  seats  of 
Hebrew  idolatry;  it  is,  in  this  respect, 
mentioned  together  with  Samaria,  Gilgml, 
and  Bethel  (Am.  v.  5;  viii  13,14);  and 
we  have  hero,  therefore,  the  same  admo- 
nitory anticipations,  which  have  been  no- 
ticed in  almost  all  places  connected  with 
the  patriarch's  history  (see  p.  335).  And 
lest  there  be  any  doubt,  the  text  adds,  that 
Abraham  planted  in  Beer-sheba  a  tamarisk 
(^^),  and  here  "  invoked  the  name  of  the 
Lord,  the  everlasting  God,**    Nor  is  this 
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seven  lambs  mean  which  thou  hast  placed  by  themselves? 
30.  And  he  said,  Surely,  these  seven  lambs  thou  shalt 
take  of  my  hand,  that  it  may  be  a  witness  to  me,  that  I 
have  dug  this  well.  31.  Therefore  he  called  that  place 
Beer-sheba;    because   there    they   swore   both   of  them. 

32.  Thus  they  made  a  covenant  at  Beer-sheba.  Then 
Abimelech  rose,  and  Phichol  the  chief  captain  of  his 
army,  and  they  returned  into  the  land  of  the  Philistines. 

33.  And  Abraham  planted  a  tamarisk  in  Beer-sheba,  and 


notice  without  dogmatical  importance;  for 
the  patriarch's  example  shows,  that  wor- 
ship under  "  a  green  tree"  is  not  under  all 
circumstances  criminpi  and  objectionable, 
as  might  later  have  been  wrongly  deduced 
from  the  exhortations  of  the  prophets  (Is, 
Ivii.  5;  Jer.  it  20;  comp.  Deut.  xii.2,  etc.)» 
but  only  if  it  is  addressed  to  idols,  and 
not  to  Q[<Ai  we  have  here  a  practical  in- 
stance of  the  doctrine:  *'In  aU  places 
where  I  shall  let  My  name  be  mentioned, 
I  will  come  to  thee,  and  I  will  bless  thee** 
(Exod.xx.21).  — The  town  Beer-sheba 
existed  not  only  after  the  exile  (Neh.  xi. 
27,  SO),  but  in  the  time  of  Jerome  and 
Eusebins;  and  even  at  present,  about  thirty 
Roman  miles  south  of  Hebron,  ruins  of 
houses  are  found  at  a  place  called  Bir-es- 
Seba,  with  two  deep  wells  of  clear  and 
abundant  water. — It  has  been  observed,  on 
a  former  occasion  (p.  333),  that  trees  dis* 
tinguished  by  longevity  were  not  unfre- 
qncntly  selected  as  witnesses  of  contracts 
or  promises;  and  this  custom  may  havo 
been  another  inducement  to  Abraham  to 
plant  a  tamarisk  immediately  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  alliance.  The  tamarisk 
(/C^)  especially  was,  besides  the  oak  and 
the  terebinth,  used  for  such  purposes;  and 
on  the  ruins  of  the  Easr  at  Bal  ylon  stands 
a  celebrated  tamarisk,  noticed  and  de- 
scribed by  many  modern  explorers,  and 
still  venerated  by  the  Moslems  in  its  hollow 
and  shattered  trunk,  because  they  believe, 
that  it  gave  shade  and  shelter  to  the  calif 
Ali  after  the  battle  of  Hillah  (see  p.  299). 
The  tamarisk  occurs  in  numerous  varieties 
in  Egypt  and  western  Asia;  Syria  and 
Palestine  offer  many  specimens;  in  Arabia 


and  the  Peninsula  of  Mount  Simu  grows 
the  species  of  Tarafa  which  yields  the 
munna  (see  Conun.  on  Exod.,  p.  290);  and 
other  kinds  of  the  same  tree  are  highly 
valued  for  their  medicinal  properties.  It 
attains  the  size  of  the  olive-tree,  and  often 
of  the  oak;  the  wood  is  of  great  hardness; 
it  is,  therefore,  used  both  for  fuel  and  for 
vessels;  and  it  is  cultivated  by  the  Ara- 
bians both  for  these  purposes,  and  for  the 
charcoal  it  yields,  and  the  nntgall  it  bears. 
Tamarisks  have  been  found  in  the  very 
locality  of  the  ancient  Beer-sheba  (Royls^ 
in  Eitto's  Cyclop ,  i.  657).  It  seems,  in 
some  regions,  to  have  been  a  sacred  tree; 
for  the  Lesbian  Apollo  carried  a  branch 
of  it  in  his  hand;  and  the  same  custom 
was  followed  by  his  priests  and  votaries, 
when  pronouncing  prophecies. 

Philological  Rbhabks. — ^In  the  his- 
tory of  Isaac,  an  event  occurs  similar  to 
our  narrative,  in  so  many  respects  that  it 
has  again  been  deemed  merely  another 
version  of  the  same  facts  (xxvi.  15—33). 
We  shall,  in  the  latter  place,  consider 
this  point. — That  the  last  two  verses  of  our 
chapter  are  added  by  the  Jehovist,  is  not 
quite  so  certain  as  has  been  assumed, 
since  Hin^  DC^3  tDp  was  the  usual 
phrase  for  prayer  and  worship.  They  do 
not,  however,  in  any  way  break  the  con- 
nection, nor  are  they  at  variance  with  the 
context;  for  Abraham  must  have  dwelt  a 
long  time  in  the  land  of  the  Philistines, 
since  a  rather  protracted  period  elapsed 
between  the  weaning  and  the  intended 
sacrifice  of  Isaac. — n3n  (ver.  23)  has 
sometimes  the  meaning  of  here^  instead  of 
hither,  as  is  especially  clear  from  Dan. 
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there  invoked  the  name  of  the  Lord,  the  everlasting  God. 
34.  And  Abraham  sojourned  in  the  land  of  the  Philistines 
many  days. 


\ 


xii.5.  It  is,  therefore,  unnecessary  to 
take  it  in  the  meaning  of  HKt  or  n7K: 
"swear  to  me  this"  (Ps.  viL  4j  xliL  6; 
Ewald,  Gr.,  §  573.  2).— ^JJJ  T?  (^^r. 
23)  is  a  proverbial  term  to  express  every 
branch  and  member  of  a  family  down  to 
a  later  generation  (IsaL  xiv.  22;  Job 
xviii  19).  The  root  JO  or  p3  signifies  to 
sprout  or  germinate  (Ps.lxxiL  17),  and 
is,  no  doubt,  synonymous  with  the  verb 
133.  The  ancient  transUtions  render  the 
sense,  although  they  deviate  in  the  exact 
words;  Targ.  Onk.  n3  "Ql  nS;  Sept 
avkpfia  ical  ovofia;  Yulg,po8teri  etatirpsi 
and  in  Isaiah,  germen  and  progenits, 
which  appears  to  be  the  happiest  transla* 
tion.  — i"!^'^?^  (ver.29)  stands  instead  of 
ini5^  (ven28);  comp.HJJ^b  Ruth  i. 
19.-- The  particle  ^^  (ver.  30)  is  said  to 
introduce  the  direct  speech,  like  5rtin 
Greek ;  but  there  if  scarcely  a  clear  instance 
of  this  usage  in  the  Old  Testament;  most 
of  the  cases  adduced  imply  the  notion  of 
an  opposition,  so  that  it  is  elliptically 
applied  instead  of  ^3  K?  (xix.  2);  so,  for 
instance,  1  Sam.x.  19;  Bath  L  10;  and 
80  in  our  passage,  where  the  sense  is:  the 
king  asked  why  Abraham  placed  the 
seven  lambs  apart;  to  which  the  latter 
answered,  that  on  the  contrary,  they  were 
destined  for  him  as  a  symbol  of  the  wit* 


ness.  In  Josh.  ii.  24,  ^3  has  the  meaning 
of  indeed.  —  The  rerb  V^^^,  to  swear,  is 
derived  from  the  same  root  as  V^^*  seven ; 
as,  perhaps,  the  Greek  iirrd,  or  the  older 
fftirrd,  may  be  traced  to  <n^i<j9av,  to. 
worship  or  to  venerate;  which  etymolo- 
gical connection  receives  an  apt  illustra- 
tion from  the  ceremony  described  in  these 
verses;  and  may  be  further  explained  by 
the  fact,  that  the  Arabians,  in  pledging 
their  faith,  smeared  blood  drawn  by  an  in- 
cision from  their  hands,  on  seven  stones 
{Herod,  iii  8).  "  To  swear^  is,  therefore, 
to  perform  certain  rites  **  seven  times"  (see 
Ck>mm.  on  Exod.,  p.  448);  and,  hence, 
Vy^  "»«1  is  simply  employed  for  "Wa 
nyUB'  (comp.  xxvL  33).  — Vc'g  (Greek 
fLvpiKtj)  is  a  tamarisk,  not  a  grove,  nor 
simply  a  tree  (Luther,  English  Version), 
although  it  was,  in  later  Hebraism,  some- 
times used  in  that  indefinite  meaning 
(comp.  MichaeL,  SuppL,  p.  134,  against 
CeUiua,  Hierob.  i.  535).  Which  species  of 
the  large  genus  of  tamarisk  is  denoted  by 
the  Hebrew  /C^K,  it  is  impossible  to  de- 
termine; the  latter  was,  perhaps,  likewise 
the  name  for  the  whole  genus  (comp.  Plhu 
xiiL37;  xvL33;  I>uMCor.  L  116;  Froip, 
Aipin.,  Plant.  J£g.  ix. ;  Ehrenberg^  Tiinnga> 
ii.  241,  et  seq.). 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

SuMMART.— In  order  to  prove  the  strength  of  Abraham's  faith,  God  commanded  him 
to  sacrifice  his  son  Isaac  on  Mount  Moriah.  He  obeyed  unmurmuringly:  but 
when  he  was  about  to  perform  the  fatal  act,  God  ordered  him  to  desist  from  it, 
and  repeated  emphatically  all  the  promises  before  made  to  him.  The  patriarch 
returned  to  Beer-sheba,  and  here  learnt,  not  long  afWrwards,  the  increase  of  his 
brother  Nahor*s  family ;  one  of  his  sons  was  Bethuel,  whose  daughter  was  Rebekah. 

1.  And  it  was  after  these  things  that  God  tried  Abra- 
ham, and  said  to  him,  Abraham:  and  he  said,  Behold, 


1 — lO.  The  life  of  Abraham  presents 
a  gradation  of  difficulties,  powerfully 
typifying  the  multifarious  struggles  of  the 
human  mind  for  piety  and  happiness.  He 


severed  the  ties  which  bound  him  to  the 
land  of  his  birth  and  childhood,  to  begin  a 
new  life  in  an  unknown  land.  This  was 
the  first  triumph  of  the  spirit  and  of  faith. 
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Tieire  I  am.  2.  And  He  said,  Take  now  thy  son,  thy  only 
one,  whom  thou  lovest,  Isaac,  and  go  to  the  land  of  Moriah ; 
and  offer  him  there  for  a  burnt-offering  upon  one  of  the 
mountains  which  I  shall  tell  thee.  3.  And  Abraham  rose 
early  in  the  morning,  and  saddled  his  ass,  and  took  two  of 
his  young  men  with  him,  and  Isaac  his  son,  and  clove  the 
wood  for  the  burnt-offering,  and  rose,  and  went  to  the 
place  which   God   had  told  him.     4.  On  the  third  day. 


H«  had  scaroeljr  arrired  in  the  distant 
covDtrj,  destined  as  his  inheritance,  when 
a  famine  compelled  him  to  seek  refuge 
in  another  happier  land;  bat  he  mar* 
mured  not,  and  he  returned  to  Canaan 
with  jojfol  hopes.  This  was  his  second 
triumph.  He  saw,  without  jealousy,  the 
wealth  of  his  kinsman  Lot  increase;  and 
he  permitted  him  to  choose  fur  himself 
Ae  most  desirable  districts  of  the  land. 
He  rescued  the  property  of  the  cities  of  the 
Salt  Sea  from  the  hands  of  mighty  con* 
querors  by  a  perilous  expedition,  and 
prayed  for  their  presenration  with  an  al* 
most  yehement  fenronr.  He  believed  in 
the  promise  of  a  son  to  be  bom  to  his  old 
age;  and  by  faith  silenced  the  doubts 
raised  by  nature  and  experience.  And 
when  Sarah,  at  last,  gave  birth  to  a  son, 
he  considered  himself  as  the  progenitor  of 
«  great  and  happy  nation;  he  looked 
throQgh  the  wide  vistas  of  time  into  the 
mnny  future,  when  the  whole  earth 
would  be  blessed  with  truth  through  his 
seed;  and  a  sublime  joy  upKfted  his  souL 
While  he  was  absorbed  in  these  glorious 
thoughts,  and  saw  that  son,  by  whom 
they  should  be  realised,  g^rowing  up 
and  blooming  in  youth,  God  command- 
ed him  to  offer  up  that  child  of  his  love 
and  his  hope,  that  sun  of  his  existence,  as 
a  burnt  sacrifice  on  a  mountain  which 
He  would  show  him.  Who  can  describe 
the  unspeakable  pangs  of  the  fiither?  The 
whole  history  of  Abraham  had  tended  to 
this  event,  as  the  culminating  point  of 
bis  faith.  God  had  shown  preternatural 
love  towards  the  patriarch ;  and  the  patri- 
arch was  required  to  make  a  superhuman 
effort  to  deserve  it.    He  had  more  than 


once  proved  that  his  spirit  was  stronger 
than  his  human  affections;  it  remained 
now  to  diow  that  he  avowed  himself  to 
be  an  instrument  in  the  hand  of  a  higher 
power,  whose  glory  alone  he  desired. 
The  readiness  of  Abraham  to  sacrifice  his 
son  has  always  been  considered  as  the 
greatest  deed  of  faith  on  record,  and  as 
an  act  of  self-control  at  which  the  mind 
stands  amaaed.  It  became  the  basis  on 
which  the  Israelites  founded  their  claims 
of  election  among  the  nations,  and  the 
later  Jews  their  hopes  of  atonement;  it 
served  the  Christians  as  a  type  of  re^ 
demption  and  salvation  through  faith; 
and  it  is  in  the  religion  of  Mohammed 
glorified  as  the  highest  examp&e  and 
model  of  pie^.  It  baa,  indeed,  exercised 
a  powerM  and  ennobling  influence  upoa 
almost  all  nations  and  all  times. 

God  trUd  (nD3)  Abraham.  He  proved 
him  whether  he  was  wcnrthy  of  being  the 
hope  of  mankind.  Man  learns  the  dispo- 
aition  of  his  heart  best  by  its  manifBsta- 
tions;  for  though  the  will  may  be  vir- 
tuous^ it  often  laeks  the  energy  to  mature 
into  deed.  This  efibrt  is  the  merit  of 
man,  and  constitutes  a  chief  part  of  his 
earthly  task.  God,  therefore,  sends  trials 
to  those  he  loves:  He  tried  the  Israelites 
immecUately  aftar  they  left  Egypt  at  the 
waters  of  Marah,  that  they  might  convince 
themselves  whether  they  were  worthy  of  the 
miraculous  redemption  (£xod.xv.25) ;  He 
tried  them  by  the  edict  concerning  the 
daily  gathering  of  the  manna  (Exod.  xvi. 
4);  by  the  proclamation  of  the  Decalogue 
(Exod.xx.17),  and  by  not  extirpating 
all  the  heathens  in  Canaan,  that  they 
might  show  the  strength  of  their  belief  by 
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Abraham  lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  saw  the  place  from  afar. 
5.  And  Abraham  said  to  his  young  men,  Remain  here 
with  the  ass;  and  I  and  the  youth  will  go  thither,  and  we 
will  worship,  and  return  to  you.  6.  And  Abraham  took 
the  wood  of  the  bumt-oflFering,  and  laid  it  upon  Isaac  his 
son;  and  he  took  the  fire  in  his  hand,  and  the  knife;  and 
they  went  both  of  them  together.     7.  And  Isaac  said  to 


keeping  aloof  from  contamination  ( Jadg. 
ii.  22;  iii.  1,  4,  etc);  He  sent  even  some- 
times folse  prophets,  performing  miracles 
but  preaching  false  gods  and  idolatrous 
doctrines,  to  try  their  fortitude  in  adher- 
ing to  the  Law  (Deut.  xlii.  4).  But  all 
such  trials  are  sent  only  when  weakness 
and  sin  preceded;  although  they  may 
end  in  great  reward,  they  imply  the  pos- 
sibility of  still  greater  sin;  and,  therefore, 
man  justly  prays  **not  to  be  led  into 
temptation."  We  must  understand  the 
great  trial  of  Abraham  from  the  same 
point  of  view;  he  had,  from  fear  of  his 
own  life,  twice  risked  the  honour  of  his 
wife;  and  he  might  naturally  have  felt 
for  his  son  an  excessive  love.  By  the 
triumph  which  he  gained  in  this  trial  he 
was  purified  from  his  weakness,  and  he 
atoned  for  it.  Hence,  also,  the  enor- 
mity of  the  crime  is  obvious  if  man  tries 
God,  as  the  Israelites  did  more  than 
once,  when  they  desired  to  know  **  whe- 
ther God  was  among  them  or  not"  (Exod. 
xvii.  7),  a  sin  always  counted  among  the 
most  heinous  forms  of  blashphemy  (Num. 
xiv.  22 ;  Deut.  vi.  16 ;  Ps.  xcv.  9,  etc.), 

Isaac,  designedly  described  with  all  the 
terms  of  endearment  by  which  Abraham 
could  feel  the  vastness  of  the  sacrifice, 
was  to  be  offered  openly  on  a  mountain; 
but  not  in  the  country  of  the  Philistines, 
where  he  then  sojourned  (xxi.  34),  but 
in  the  "land  of  Moriah"  (HnDH  pK), 
nearly  a  three  days'  journey  from  his 
home.  The  choice  of  the  place  is,  there- 
fore, evidently  significant  for  the  future 
history  of  Israel;  it  can  scarcely  be 
doubted  that  the  land  of  Moriah  de- 
scribes the  locality  of  and  around  Jeru- 
salem. Moriah  was  the  hill  where  later 
the  temple  of  Solomon  was  erected;  and 


where  David  had  before  built  an  altar  at 
the  command  of  God  (2  Chron.  iiL  1 ;  2 
Sam.  zxiv.  25);  it  is  lower  than  Mount 
Zion,  which  lies  south-west  of  it,  and 
which  contained  the  citadel  and  tho 
upper  city;  both  were  separated  by  the 
valley  of  Tyroposon,  and  connected 
by  a  bridge  (Joseph.,  Belt  Jud.,  IL 
xvi.  3).  In  the  north-west  of  Moriah 
IS  another  hill,  called  Acra,  which 
contained  the  lower  city,  and  from 
which  it  was  divided  by  a  broad  walk, 
filled  up  by  the  Asmoncans  with  earth, 
in  order  to  join  the  temple  with  the  city. 
The  greater  height  of  Zion  gave,  no  doubt, 
rise  to  the  almost  constant  usage  of  desig- 
nating the  mountain  of  the  temple  also 
by  that  name,  which  was  even  employ- 
ed to  describe  the  whole  town;  ** daugh- 
ter of  Zion"  is  an  ordinary  poetical  name 
for  Jerusalem;  Zion  is  frequently  alluded 
to  as  the  abode  of  God ;  and  it  may  thus 
be  accounted  for  that  Zion  also  is  called 
**the  holy  mountain,"  especially  if  we 
consider  that  it  was  the  residence  of  the 
kings,  the  anointed  of  the  Lord  (comp. 
Ps.  ii.  6;  ix.  12;  Isai.  viii.  18,  etc).  It  is, 
therefore,  as  inadmissible  to  identify  Zion 
and  Moriah,  as  it  is  arbitrary  to  under- 
stand here  by  Moriah,  with  the  Samari- 
tans, the  mount  Gerisim,  or,  with  seve- 
ral modem  critics,  the  **  hill  of  Moreh" 
near  Shechem  (xii.  6;  Judg.  viil;  see 
infra).  Though  the  traveller,  coming 
from  Beer-sheba,  may  not  see  Mount 
Moriah  *'  from  afar"  (comp.  Stanley,  Sin. 
and  Pal  248),  he  certainly  can  see  the 
**  pUce"  or  region  at  some  distance  (ver. 
4),  especially  if  he  is  acquainted  with  the 
locality  (comp.  xiv.  17, 18).  The  place  of 
the  future  temple,  where  it  was  promised 
the  glory  of  God  should  dwell,  and  whence 
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Abraham  his  father,  and  said,  My  father:  and  he  said, 
Behold,  here  am  I,  my  son.  And  he  said,  Behold  the  fire 
and  the  wood:  but  where  is  the  lamb  for  a  bumt-ofifering? 
8.  And  Abraham  said.  My  son,  God  will  look  out  for  Himself 
a  lamb  for  a  burnt-offering:  and  they  went  both  of  them 
together.  9.  And  they  came  to  the  place  which  God  had 
told  him ;  and  Abraham  built  there  an  altar,  and  arranged 


atonementand  peace  were  to  bless  the  hearts 
of  the  Hebrews,  was  hallowed  by  the  most 
brilliant  act  of  piety  rand  the  deed  of  their 
-ancestor  was  thus  more  prominently  pre- 
sented to  the  imitationof  his  descendants. 
The  affecting  simplicity  of  the  succeed- 
ing narrative  will  never  fail  to  move  and 
to  elevate;  its  charm  and  troth  are  equally 
irresistible;  it  breathes  innocence  and  pu- 
rity; and  is  pervaded  by  a  hidden  pathos, 
^wing  entirely  from  nobleness  of  senti- 
ment and  action.  The  greatest  feat  of 
heroism  seems  to  be  performed  without  an 
effort.  Nor  is  the  patriarch's  calmness 
disturbed  even  when  the  harmless  but 
soul-stirring  question  of  the  son  reminds 
him  of  the  approaching  moment  of  horror 
and  agony  (vers.7,8).  He  had  conquered 
all  selfishness  and  self-will;  the  strife  be- 
tween duty  and  passion  was  in  him  com- 
pletely reconciled;  he  had  attained  that 
state  which  is  the  end  of  religion.  By 
actually  sacrif)cinghisson,he  could  scarce- 
ly have  displayed  a  higher  degree  of  obe- 
dience than  his  determined  and  unwaver- 
ing intention  manifested;  and  the  text  is 
careful,  and  even  circumstantial,  in  show- 
ing that  firmness  of  purpose.  He  made 
liimself  all  the  preparations  for  the  journey 
(ver.S);  he  travelled  more  than  two  days, 
full  of  torment  and  anguish,  before  he 
reached  the  place  of  his  trial  (ver.  4);  he 
concealed  from  his  servants  the  true  end  of 
his  journey,  since  they  would  have  been 
unable  to  understand  it  (ver.  5);  he  made 
the  last  part  of  the  way  alone  with  his  son, 
who  carried  the  wood,  while  he  himself 
took  the  knife  and  the  fire  (ver.  6);  in  this 
t^irrible  loneliness,with  the  region  of  Moriah 
visible  at  a  distance,  the  youth  in  his  sim- 
plicity put  that  question  which  might  well 
make  a  father's  heart  shudder  (ver.  8) ;  but 


Abraham  remained  unshaken;  they  ar- 
rived at  Moriah — "and  Abraham  built 
there  an  altar,  and  arranged  the  wood,  and 
bound  Isaac  his  son»  and  laid  him  on  the 
altar  upon  the  wood.  And  Abraham 
stretched  out  his  hand,  and  took  the  knife 
to  kill  his  son.**  What  more  was  neces- 
sary to  prove  the  patriarch's  faith  and 
devotion?  A  thousand  times  had  he  felt 
the  pangs  which  he  was  commanded  to 
subdue;  the  end  of  the  trial  was  obtained; 
it  would  have  been  cruelty  and  undue  se- 
verity to  require  more.  Abraham  had 
conquered  his  weakness;  and  the  action 
was  considered  as  having  been  performed. 
Philologioal  Bbma&kb. — Abraham 
resided,  no  doubt,  in  Beer-sheba  when  Ood 
commanded  him  to  sacrifice  his  son;  for 
he  went  thither  directly  on  his  return  from 
Moriah  (ver.  19),  obviously  to  his  wife  and 
household.  We  must,  therefore,  imder- 
stand  the  term  "  the  land  of  the  Philistines,'' 
in  xxi34,  as  comprising  the  whole  territory 
which  they  hadsubje<^ed,  ineluding  Beer- 
sheba;  while  the  same  expression  denotes, 
in  xxi.  33,  Philistia  Proper,  or  the  district 
on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean;  for  in 
the  latter  passage,  Abimelech  is  stated  to 
have  **  returned  from  Beer-sheba  into  the 
land  of  the  PhiUstines." — The  etymology 
and  meaning  of  H^b  (ver.  2)  have  been 
subjects  for  the  most  various  conjectures. 
We  believe,  the  simplest  explanation  is  to 
consider  n*^  to  be  a  contraction  from 
apnb  **  God  is  my  instructor"  (from  HT), 
certainly  an  appropriate  name  for  the 
mountain  of  the  temple,  from  which  the 
Law  (miH)  should  be  spread,  and  know- 
ledge be  diffused  over  the  earth  (Isa.ii.3s 
comp.  OnkeL  and  Jonath.  «3n?1B  KVW) 
It  is  probable,  that  that  hill  bore  originally 
another  name;  but  whether  it  was  in  sound 
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the  wood,  and  bound  Isaac  his  son,  and  laid  him  on  the 
altar  upon  the  wood.  10.  And  Abraham  stretched  out  his 
hand,  and  took  the  knife  to  kill  his  son, — 11.  And  the 
angel  of  the  Lord  called  to  him  from  h^iyen,  and  said, 
Abraham,  Abraham:  and  he  said,  Hereawi  I.  12.  And 
He  said,  Lay  not  thy  hand  upon  the  youth,  nor  do  to  him 
anything:  for  now  I  know  that  thou  fearest  God,  and 


simifair  to  Moriah  or  not,  it  would  be  idle 
io  enquire.  Qeseiiias(Tfaee.,p»8l9)takef 
nnb  to  be  the  tame  m  ^VCp  **  elected 
by  God'*  (the  ♦  in  >K"IO  being  the  «  Jod 
compaginis,"  as  in  7K^"0^,  etc);  and 
Hengstenberg  (  Anthent  i  p.264)  exptains 
it  as  n^ntOD  **  ehown  by  God,"  both  with 
tefiirence  to  the  later  explanation  of  tha 
text:  <<the  Lord  will  iee**  (ver.l4)|  bat 
that  which  €k>d  selected  or  showed,  was 
tiotthep2aM,biitthecaer(/Sce(ver.8);  and 
thepassageinthesecondBookofChroaides 

(iii.  1 :  i)ih  ntra  y&H  iTtdh  nnn),  in 

itself  indistinct  as  an  analogy,  can  as  little 
be  addaced  as  a  sopport,  as  the  conflicting 
ancient  versions  (Syaun.,  ti{  r^  y^v  rijc 
IvTc^loQ^  AquiL,  c^  n)v  y^v  rrjv  coro* 
favifi  Vulg.,  w  terram  visioni»)»  Bat  the 
opinion,  that  n^D  is  identical  with  H'^to 
(since  the  Sept  renders  both,  worda  with 
^^X^),  and  that  the  mountain  here  al- 
luded to,  is  the  nii)Un  nm  of  Jodg.  viL 
1,  has  derived  no  probability  {torn  the 
reasons  which  Bleek,  Tnch,.  and  othen 
Jiave  advanced  in  its  favour^ —  nnon  fM 
is  the  reghn.  of  Moriah  (comp.  Josh.  viiL 
1).— ntn  (ver«8X  to  look  ont^  to  chotm 
(corap^  1  Sam.  xvi.  1 ;  Gen.  xli«  as,  etc.). 
11 — 19.  Isaac  showed  himself  worthy 
of  his  father's  virtue  and  mission.  He 
Appears  not  only  as  a  model  of  filial  obe* 
dience,  of  gentleness  and  meekness,  but  as 
capable  of  submitting  to  the  insomtable 
decrees  o^  God.  He  was  no  more  a  chtldi 
for  a  long  time  had  elapsed  since  the  feast 
of  his  weaning  (xxi,34)i  he  had,  there;- 
fore,  a  consciousness  of  the  impending 
death;  but  he  yet  patiently  allowed  him- 
self to  be  bound  on  the  altar.  God  int^- 
fered,  and  revoked  the  former  command; 
and  as  a  substitute  for  Isaac,  a  ram  ap- 
pearing in  the  background  was  burnt  asa 


holeeanit.     Sevend  Greek  myths  have 
been  compared  with  this  naxnuive;  bat 
the  similarity  exists  but  remotely  in  some 
external  circnmstaaoes.     Iphigenia,  Aga- 
memnon's daoghter,  was  to  be  aacriiced 
to  Dianay  and  the  priest  Calchas  was  on 
the  point  of  perfonning  the  foarfid  oer»> 
mony,  when  the  viigin  was  carried  away 
by  Diana  in  a  dood,  and  an  animal  offiBr- 
ing  was  presented  in  her  stead.    But  the 
motive  for  the  intended  sacrifiea  was  per- 
verse and  barbaroos;    AgamemnoQ  had 
killed  a  stag  sacred  to  Diusa;  and  the  in- 
censed goddess  would  only  be  reconeikd 
if  the  king's  eldest  and  dearest  dsagfatiw 
were  offered  to  her.    The  future  fiite  of 
Iphigenia  was  enveloped  in  mystery;  it 
was  only  many  years  later,  that  her  abode 
was  accidentally  discovered  by  her  ' 
dering brother  Orestes:  thus,  the cmelc 
mand,  devoid  of  purpose  or  moral  end* 
was  the  result  of  divine  wrath  and  caprioa. 
But  the  trial  of  Abraham  was  as  importat 
as  regards  the  doctrine  which  it  involved, 
as  it  was  pure  in  the  motive  from  whick  k 
arose.  For — this  is  a  poii^  of  the  greatest 
moment — the  interference  of  God  in  thm 
act  teaches,  thai  noi  eoem  the  wtott  sartnw^ 
oitk  OMd  tk$  mo§t  drnteitdpieig  reqmirm  cr 
just^ua  humtm  mtcrifieet;  that  God«  In- 
deed, demands,  that  man  shonld  be  ptm 
pared  to  renounoe  for  doty  and  vktve 
what  is  dearest  and  most  preoioas  to  hia&s 
but  that  He  is  satisfied  with  nnhasitrtii^ 
readiness  and  obedience}  that  sacrifioea  oi 
children  are  an  abominaticm  if  desisaed 
to  win  Grod,  or  to  ^pease  Him;  thon^k 
occasions  may  occur  whra  they  are  nocca* 
sary  to  glorify  His  name;  thus,  the  h^roie 
moth^,  in  the  time  of  the  Manrnlwm 
gave  an  example  later  followed  by  Jeva 
and  Christians,  who  threw  their  chil<br%a 
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hast  not  withhdd  thy  son,  thy  only  one,  from  Me.  13# 
And  Abraham  lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  looked;  and,  behold, 
in  the  back-ground  a  ram  was  entangled  in  a  thicket  by 
his  horns:  and  Abraham  went  and  took  the  ram,  and 
offered  him  up  for  a  burnt-offering  instead  of  his  son. 
14.  And  Abraham  called  the  name  of  that  place  Jehovah- 
jireh  [the  Lord  will  look  out] :  as  it  is  said  this  day.  In 


iato  the  burning  pfle  to  saye  their  aonla, 
and  to  giye  honoor  to  Qod.  Bat  He  never 
oomnuuMled,  nor  approved  of^  the  honid 
rites  of  Moloch,  to  whom  the  first-bora 
sons  weremercilessly  bomt  (2  Ei.  xxiii.  10)w 
According  to  the  Mosaic  system,  the  first* 
bom  belonged  indeed  to  God;  bat  to  be 
His  priests,  and  to  spread  His  Law.  The 
trial  of  Abraham  implies,  therefore,  no 
sanction,  bat  the  most  emphatic  and  the 
most  striking  prohibition  of  human  sacri- 
fices. —  As  another  parallel,  the  stocy  of 
Athamas  has  been  addoeed.  Thoagh  mar- 
ried to  Nephele,  who  bore  to  him  two 
children,  Fhrixns  and  Helle,  he  fixed  his 
affections  npon  Ino,  the  daughter  of  Cad- 
mns,  bj  whom  he  became  the  father  of 
licarchus  and  Melicerte.  His  wife,  Ne^ 
phele,  who  disappeared  in  mortification 
and  anger,  and  retnrned  to  the  gods,  de- 
manded as  an  atonement  the  sacrificing  of 
Athamas*  On  the  other  hand,  Ino  hated 
the  children  of  Nephele,  and  induced,  by 
bribery  the  Oracle  of  Delphi  to  declare, 
that  nnless  Fhrizos  were  sacrificed  to  the 
gods,  the  famine  which  distressed  the  land 
would  not  cease.  But  Nephele  rescued 
Phrixus  and  Helle  upon  the  ram  with  the 
golden  fleeee  (comp.  ApoUaL  i.  7;  iii.  4; 
Hygm.,  Fab.2;  MiiOer^  Orchom.,  p.  161). 
It  is  needless  to  contrast  this  story  of 
treachery,  faithlessness,  base  rerenge,  and 
sacrilegious  impiety  with  the  Hebrew  nar- 
rative; and  eren  if  it  should  be  admitted 
^- which  is,  however,  soarc^y  warranted 
— that  there  is  some  similarity  in  the  mar 
teriala,  the  spirit  and  the  ideas  of  both 
cannot  even  remotely  be  compared. 

The  spot  where  the  patriarch  had  seen 
his  only  son  tied  upon  the  altar,  to  expire 
under  his  own  hand,  was  to  himself  and 
hii  descendants  naturally  a  place  of  sacred 


awe;  and  it  was  to  be  distingnished  as 
such  by  the  meaning  attributed  to  its  name; 
it  was  henceforth  to  signify,  **  die  Lord 
sees,  or  selects'*  (HK^^.  '**),  and  to  recaU 
His  unrestricted  sovereignty  over  all 
ereatnres,  of  whom  He  might  choose  for 
Himself  those  He  thinks  proper  (ver.  a)f 
but  it  was  also  to  express  and  to  perpe*- 
tuatethe  consoling  truth,  that  He  in  reality 
does  not  desire  or  select  human  beings 
for  ofiferings.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
piety  of  Abraham  was  to  serve  as  an  ex- 
amine to  later  generations;  the  name  o£ 
the  place  suggested,  therefore,  the  ready 
and  cheerful  worship  there  to  be  carried 
on  in  future  times  (comp.  ver.  5);  it  b»- 
eamo  a  proverbial  adage:  "  on  the  mount 
of  the  Lord,  His  people  shall  be  seen  or 
•PPear*'  (ntJT'^^  "»n^);  the  descendanta 
were  incited  to  bring  their  offerings  with 
greater  cheerfulness  if  they  remembered 
the  torments  which  the  patriarch  had  here 
to  subdue  in  fulfilling  the  same  duty;  three 
times  in  the  year,  every  Israelite  was  to 
i4>pear  before  €U>d  in  the  place  which  Be 
selected  (  Deut  xvi.  1 6 ;  Exod.  xxiii.  1 7 ; 
xxxir.  23);  the  pious  ** go  firom  strength 
to  strength,  till  they  appear  before  God  on 
Zion"  (Fs.  Ixxxiv.  8) ;  and  the  worship  on 
the  holy  mountain  manifosted  the  true 
theocratic  citisen.  Thus,  the  name  of 
Moriah  had  the  doable  import  of  assuring 
the  Hebrews  of  God*s  mercy,  and  of  en» 
couraging  them  to  pay  to  Him  their  tribute 
of  devotion  and  gratitude.— And  now, 
when  Isaac  was,  as  it  were,  a  second  time 
bom  to  Abraham,  and  almost  **  revived 
from  the  dead,"  when  he  was  acquired  by 
faith  and  merit,  and  had  become  Abra- 
ham's spiritaal  son  as  well  as  the  descend- 
ant of  his  flesh:  it  was  natural,  that  Qod 
should  repeat  all  the  blessings  which  were 
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the  mount  of  the  Lord  one  shall  be  seen.  15.  And  the 
angel  of  the  Lord  called  to  Abraham  from  heaven  a  second 
time.  16.  And  said,  By  Myself  I  swear,  is  the  announce- 
ment of  the  Lord ;  indeed,  because  thou  hast  done  this  thing, 
and  hast  not  withheld  thy  son,  thy  only  one :  17.  Indeed,  I 
shall  bless  thee  abundantly,  and  shall  multiply  thy  seed  ex- 
ceedingly, as  the  stars  of  the  heaven^  and  as  the  sand  which 


throagh  him  to  be  accomplished;  and  this 
18  done  in  terms  nndoabtedlj  emphatic, 
if  not  enthosiastic;  God  swears  by  His 
own  majesty  to  fulfil  the  glorious  promises 
Cr\V^^^  ^3);  He  predicts  a  numerous 
progeny,  and  complete  conquest  orer  the 
enemies ;  but  the  happiness  of  the  Hebrews 
should  be  crowned  by  the  bliss  which  they 
would  spread  among  all  the  nations,  and, 
in  a  great  measure,  would  be  the  reward 
of  the  patriarch's  boundless  obedience.  — 
Beatified  by  those  bright  prospects,  he 
returned  southward — without  exultation, 
and  without  pride. 

Fhiloloqical  Remarks.  —  IRK  (in 
▼er.  13)  is  not  to  be  changed  into  in$, 
a  reading  which  is  oflfered  in  the  Samaritan 
codex  and  many  manuscripts,  and  is  ex- 
pressed by  most  of  the  ancient  versions; 
for  the  idea,  that  **one  ram  was  caught  in 
a  thicket,"  in  alleged  opposition  to  the 
'gregarious  habits  of  that  animal,  is  as  fu- 
tile (eomp.  Dan.  riii.  3),  as  the  rendering 
**  some  ram"  (like  the  Greek  Wc;  eomp. 
1  Sam.  1. 1 ;  xxiv.  15)  is  unnecessary.  Nor 
is  iriK  used  instead  of  VmH  •«  behind  him'* 
( Vulg.,  post  tergitm,  etc),  since  Abraham 
did  not  look  back,  but  simply  **  lifted  np 
his  eyes";  nor  is  it  the  conjunction  after; 
nor  the  adverb  of  time  afterwards  i  but, 
as  most  of  the  modem  interpreters  agree, 
it  is  an  adverb,  signifying  behind^  or  in  the 
b<tck-graund;  so  that  Abraham,  when  rais- 
ing his  eyes,  saw  the  ram  at  a  distance. 
As  parallels,  the  double  use  of  Unn  and 
7]l  both  as  prepositions  and  adverbs  (xtix. 
25),  has  been  justly  quoted  (eomp.  Gesen,, 
Thes.,  p.  71).— The  mountain  to  which 
Abraham  was  commanded  to  repair,  bore 
the  name  n^D,  alluding  to  the  enlighten- 
ment later  to  be  propagated  from  that  cen- 
tre; but  the  place  where  the  patriarch  was 


about  to  sacrifice  Isaac,  received  from  him 
the  name  RKT  niH^,  referring  to  the  ani- 
mals which  alone  should  be  offered  to  God ; 
and  since,  afler  the  building  of  the  temple, 
sacrifices  could  be  killed  in  that  sacred 
edifice  only,  it  naturally  gave  rise  to  the 
proverbial  saying:  Htn^  '^^  '\T\2  ''on  the 
mountain  of  the  Lord,  people  appear" 
(eomp.  X.  9) :  only  if  sacrifices  are  oflered 
as  God  selects  and  appoints  them,  the  pre- 
sence of  the  offerer  atthetemple  is  accepta- 
ble to  Him.  Thus,the  nameand  the  proverb 
stand  in  logical  connection  with  each  other 
and  with  the  whole  narrative  (vers.  5, 8, 
see  supra) ;  the  terms  n*1D  and  HKT  t\)t\\ 
though  different  in  their  etymology,  near- 
ly coincide  in  their  meaning;  for  a  part  of 
ttie  Divine  instruction  formed  the  precepts 
concerning  the  sacrifices  permitted  and 
lawful;  and  we  cannot,  therefore,  accede 
to  the  various  other  explanations  proposed ; 
for  instance:  **  the  Lord  sees  or  selects  <A< 
numntain ;  as  it  is  said  to-day,  on  the  moun- 
tain of  the  Lord  will  He  appear";  which 
is,  however,  less  objectionable  than  the 
following  supposition :  **the  Lord  provides 
the  place,  as  it  is  said  to-day,  on  the  moun- 
tain of  the  Lord  assistance  will  be  pro- 
vided for  man**  {Gesen^  Thes.,  pp.  580, 
1 246),  which  exposition  is  analogous  to  a 
Rabbinical  acceptation :  the  Lord  will  al- 
ways see  or  be  mindful  of  this  ready  obe- 
dience on  the  part  of  Abraham,  and  it  will 
therefore  be  said,  in  all  generations,  that 
on  the  mountain  of  the  Lord  that  deed  will 
be  remembered  for  pardoning  the  sins  of 
the  worshippers.  The  Chaldee  interpre- 
ters even  add  a  complete  prayer  of  the  pa- 
triarch, and  render  the  concluding  words 
of  the  sentence  against  the  true  context: 
•♦  therefore  it  is  still  said  to  this  day.  On 
this  mountain  Abraham  prayed  before  the 
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w  upon  the  sea  shore;  and  thy  seed  shall  possess  the  gate 
of  their  enemies;  18.  And  in  thy  seed  shall  all  the  nations 
of  the  earth  be  blessed ;  since  thou  hast  obeyed  My  voice. — 
19.  And  Abraham  returned  to  his  young  men,  and  they 
rose,  and  went  together  to  Beer-sheba :  and  Abraham  dwelt 
at  Beer-sheba. 


Lord"  (comp.  Sept.,  Iv  ry  Bptt  ic^pioc 
45^^),  which  conception  even  Rashi  seems 
to  reject,  explaining:  **  on  this  mountain 
the  Lord  will  appear  to  His  people."  Some 
critics  have  felt  the  obvioos  want  of  logical 
connection  implied  by  the  nsaal  explana- 
tion of  this  passage,  and  have,  therefore, 
proposed  to  read  n^T  niiT,  instead  of 
nwr)*  nin^;  bnt  such  conjectures  tend  only 
to  proTe  the  improbability  of  that  expla- 
nation.—  God  swears  either  by  Himself 
(^ny^fi^^  ^3,  yer.l6;  comp.  Jer.  xxiL  5; 
xlix.  13X  or  by  His  eternal  attributes  and 
His  wonderful  works  (Deut.  xxxii.  40,  etc.), 
whereas  man  solemnly  pledges  his  faith 
either  by  inroking  God,  or  the  imperish« 
able  soul  which  He  has  imparted  to  him 
(comp.  xiy.  22 ;  2  Ki.  iu  2 ;  Jer.  xxxviii.  16, 
etc.:  comp.  Comment  on  Exod.,  p. 354). 
These  ideas  are  so  natural,  that  the  oath : 
••  I  swear  by  Mjrself,"  may  date  from  the 
earliest  times  of  a  conscious  knowledge  of 
God,  and  in  itself  in  no  manner  presup- 
poses a  later  origin. — The  phrase  '^^"DtJD 
(vcr.l6)"  this  is  the  utterance  of  the  Lordj" 
is  another  instance  of  the  poetical  charac- 
ter of  this  passage;  for  the  word  DKJ 
(from  DK3  =  DH^  to  whisper)  is,  with  but 
two  exceptions  (Jer.  xxiii.  31,  and  Ps. 
XXX vi.  I),  constantly  used  with  reference 
to  the  mysterious  but  emphatic  addresses  of 
God,  or  the  vaticinations  of  prophets  and 
prophetic  poets  (Num.  xxiv.  3, 28 ;  2  Sam. 
xxiii.  1, etc.;  see  GeMn.,  Thes.,  p.  836). 
However,  the  sublimity  of  these  verses  lies 
still  more  in  the  ideas  than  in  the  words. — 
TBV  |j;\  used  in  the  sense  of  T^'K  2pV 
{since  or  cu%  is  identical  with  ^y]V^ 
(Nam.xi.20;  Isauiii.  16,  etc);  it  occurs 
in  other  passages  in  the  same  meaning 
(Jer.  xix.  4 ;  xxv.  8);  and  is  here,  as  Tuch 
correctly  observes,  preferred  to  ^D  JJ^,  from 
reasons  of  euphony,  in  order  to  avoid  the 


phrase  '3  \^  O.  The  conjunction  ^5  is 
repeated  in  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth verse,  on  account  of  the  interruption 
caused  by  the  structure  of  the  preceding 
verse. — About  the  **  gate  of  the  enemies" 
(ver.  17),  see  p.  410;  and  about  ISianni 
(rer.  18,  and  xxvi.  4),  as  synonymous  with 
1D133(xu.3),seep.336. 

It  is  undoubted,  that  the  Jehovist  found 
this  narrative  in  the  Elohistic  document; 
but  it  would  be  strange  indeed,  if  he  had, 
in  so  important  and  so  interesting  a  por- 
tion, found  no  occasion  for  amplification. 
Accordingly,  after  the  main  story  compris- 
ing the  first  thirteen  verses,  and  in  many  re- 
spects complete  in  itself,  he  added  an  allu- 
sion to  the  name  of  Moriah  and  the  re- 
peated benedictions  of  Abraham's  house, 
in  vers.  14  to  18 ;  while  the  19th  verse  forms 
an  appropriate  conclusion,  and  finished, 
no  doubt,  the  older  narrative  also.  But 
the  Jehovist  did  not  affix  inorganic  addi- 
tions; his  thoughtful  mind,  always  active, 
and  fully  mastering  the  materials,  entered 
deeply  into  the  exact  progress  of  the  text; 
and  we  cannot,  therefore,  be  surprised  to 
find,  in  the  midst  of  the  Elohistic  compo- 
sition, the  traces  of  his  considerate  super- 
vision; as  is  especially  obvious  in  the 
eleventh  verse,  which  contains  the  name 
nin^,  and  points  forward  to  the  fifteenth 
verse.  It  cannot  be  questioned,  that  the 
insertion  of  the  eleventh  verse  adds  ma- 
terially to  the  emphasis  and  solemnity  of 
the  narrative;  it  breathes  the  same  drama- 
tic simplicity  which  pervades  this  entire 
section ;  and  the  double  invocation, 
**  Abraham,  Abraham,"  happily  expresses 
the  anxious  solicitude  with  which  Gk>d 
hastened  to  prevent  the  death  of  Isaac. — 
It  would,  therefore,  be  unwarrantable  to 
substitute,  in  ver.  11,  DM7K  instead  of 
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20.  And  it  was  after  these  things,  that  Abraham  was 
told,  Behold,  Milcah,  she  also  hath  bom  children  to  thy 
brother  Nahor;   21.  Uz  his  firstborn,  and  Buz  his  brother, 


I.  The  patriarch's  oareer  had 
reached  its  culmioatiDg  point,  bejond 
which  it  could  not  rise;  the  text  hastens, 
therefore,  to  bring  the  narrative  regarding 
his  later  years  to  a  condniion,  and  it 
immediately  prepares  the  transition  to  the 
history  of  his  son  Isaac  It  betrays  an  anx- 
iety to  show  the  nnintermpted  connection 
of  Abraham's  house  with  his  family  in  Me^* 
sopotamia,  from  where  Isaac  was  to  take 
his  wife,  Rebekah}  and  hence  it  inserts 
the  genealogy  of  Nahoc,  Abraham's 
brother,  who  was  married  to  Milcah,  the 
daughter  of  Haran,  and  sbt^  of  Lot 
(xi.  27,  29).  But  though  this  genealogy 
is  in  strict  harmony  with  preceding  no* 
ticesof  asimilar  kind  (xi.  26—29),  it  is  not 
without  peculiar  difficulties,  if  compared 
with  the  great  catalogue  of  nations  con* 
tained  in  the  tenth  chapter.  That  it  is 
composed  with  circumspect  attention  is 
certain  from  the  fact  that  it  bears  a 
remarkable  resemblance  to  that  of  the 
children  of  Jacob.  Like  the  latter,  Kahor 
has  twelve  sons;  and  in  both  cases  eight 
are  bom  by  the  lawful,  and  four  by  sub- 
ordinate wives  (comp.xxix.,  XXX.);  and 
Ishmael  also  had  the  same  number  of 
SODS  (xvii.  20;  xxv.  13— 15>  Now, 
among  the  twelve  names  are  some  which 
have  previously  been  introduced  in  a  per- 
fectly diiferent  genealogical  connection; 
and  which  seem,  therefore,  to  imply 
another  ethnographic  tradition,  provided 
we  start  from  the  principle,  no  doubt,  on 
the  whole,  justifiable,  that  the  names  of 
genealogical  lists  represent  tribes  or  na- 
tions. Thus  Us^  who  is  here  stated  to 
have  been  the  eldest  son  of  Nahor,  is,  in 
X.23,  mentioned  as  the  son  of  Aram; 
Aram  himself,  who  occurs  here  as  the 
son  of  Kemnel,  Nahor's  third  son,  and 
living,  therefore,  in  the  eleventh  genera- 
tion after  Shem,  is  there  recorded  to  be 
the  immediate  offspring  of  Shem;  and  if 
Chesed  (*lb^)  stands,  83  is  probable,  in 
connection  with   the  Chaldees  (D^^^) 


ihnn  whose  oonntry  Abraham  was  assortfd 
to  have  long  since  emigrated  (xL  28),  an 
additional  difficulty  would  arise.  To  ex- 
plain these  perplexing  circumstances;  it 
may  be  advanced:  1.  If  there  is  a  discre- 
pancy, it  does  not,  at  least,  afiRsct  tht 
great  principle  of  the  genealogical  list;  is 
both  cases.  Us  and  Aram  are  repr^saented 
as  Shemites;  and  the  tenour  of  the  latter 
part  of  the  eleventh  chapter  leads  to  the 
same  concluoon  with  regard  to  the  Chal- 
dees; for  Ur  is,  undoubtedly,  a  province 
of  Mesopotamia,  not  of  Media,  or  Arme- 
nia, as  some  have  vainly  laboured  to 
prove  (see  p.  823).  2.  The  tribes  of  Us 
may,  from  much  earlier  times,  hare  occu- 
pied the  districts  above  indicated  as  their 
abodes  (p.  285);  but  the  eldest  son  of 
Nahor  may  have  succearfuUy  invaded  the 
territory  bearing  their  name,  and  was, 
therefore,  in  genealogical  accounta,  also 
called  Uz;  in  accordance  with  a  prineipie 
pointed  out  on  a  former  occasion  (see  p. 
287).  3.  The  Aramseans  spread  over 
tracts  of  Asia  so  vastly  extenare  that  it 
was  impossible  for  them  not  to  come  into 
contact,  not  always  of  a  hostile  naSom, 
with  other  tribes  (see  pp.  284, 285).  Now, 
the  people  of  Arrhaphaohitis,  to  whose 
descendants  Nahor  and  bis  ofispriBg  be- 
longed, almost  bordered  on  some  of  the 
Aramiean  districts;  it  la,  therefore,  boc 
improbable  that  a  coalitioo  or  gradaal 
amalgamation  between  both  took  place; 
and  it  is  thus  intelligible  why  Nahor^s 
third  son,  Kemuel,  is  called  the  fiuher  of 
Aram.  This  reason,  combined  with  UMt 
just  stated  will  account  for  the  £Mt, 
that  not  only  Bethuel  and  Labaa,  but 
even  the  Abrahamites  are  designated 
Aramseans  (xxv.  20;  xxxi.  24;  Dcot. 
XX vi.  5).  4.  The  Chaldees  hnve  net 
before  been  introduced  in  gemealogioi, 
but  are  only  accidentally  mentioned  in 
the  name  **  Ur  of  the  ChaSdees"  (xL28>. 
It  may,  therefore,  be  conchided  tlms  the 
Chaldees  were   regarded  as  a  yoongcr 
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and  Kemuel  the  father  of  Aram,  22.  And  Chesed,  and 
Hazo,  and  Pildash,  and  Jidlapb,  and  Bethuel.  23.  And 
Bethuel  begat  Rebekah :  these  eight  Milcah  bore  to  Nahor, 


nation,  a  Tiew  confinaed  hj  hittorioal  no* 
tioea(eomp.  hai,  xxiii.  13);  and  that  they 
are  in  the  one  case  refarred  to  mentioned  by 
aatidpation.— We  hare  thos  two  distinct 
branches  of  the  great  family  of  Arpbaxad ; 
the  one  represented  by  Abraham  and  his 
descendants,  and  indading  the  Ishmael- 
ites,  Edomites,  and  Hebrews,  together 
with  the  Anunonitef  and  Moabttes,  and 
oocapying  the  western  distrieu  of  Canaan 
aad  the  neighbooriiig  tracts;  and  the 
other  represented  by  Nahor  and  hia  de^ 
flcendants,  and  tprcMul  over  many  paits 
of  the  land  between  the  Euphrates  and 
Tigris,  and  beyond  the  former  river. — It 
is  nnqnestiouible  that  the  twelve  names 
here  introdaced  are  intended  as  the  pro- 
genitors of  tribes;  but  we  are  able  to 
ascertain  but  very  few  of  them. — Buz 
(TU)  is  (in  Jer.  zxv.  23)  named  in  connec- 
tion with  the  tribes  Dedan  and  Teman, 
placing  it  in  the  northern  parts  of  Arabia 
Beserta;  and  the  visit  paid  by  *<Elihii 
the  Bante"  to  Job  (xxsii.  S)  proves  that 
it  was  in  the  vicini^  ef  Uz.*— AUhongh 
the  name  Kemuel  (/KlDp)  recurs  in  two 
ether  paosagew,  at  a  prince  of  the  tribe  of 
Bphraim  (Num.  xzziv.  34),  and  as  an 
emioent  descendant  of  Levi  (1  Chron. 
xzviL  17);  it  it  impossible  to  fix  the  lo- 
calities once  inhabited  by  his  descendants. 
Bat  the  name  is  certainly  Shemttic,  and 
gives  so  far  proof  of  its  genuineness.— 
The  CkaideoMM  (*1^)  led  long  a  roaming 
and  predateiy  1^  (Job  i.  17)  in  the  parts 
of  Anbia  Deserta,  bordering  on  the 
aoothcrn  coarse  of  the  Euphrates  almost 
down  to  the  Peraan  Golf  ^  and  though 
dLithiet  both  from  the  Babyloiisaia  and 
the  people  of  ^iroar,  they  generally  occu- 
pied a  part  of  the  territory  of  the  former 
(coup,  Slra&^xvi  739,  767;  Pto/.,v.20; 
Pliii.,vi  30,  81).  But  as  Terah,  on  his 
way  from  ""Ur  of  the  Chaldees"  to  Ca- 
naan»  came  to  Carrhae,  in  the  north^wes- 
torn  part  of  Mesopotamia (xi. 31,  seep. 
tt2);  it  ia  obviooa  that  the  Chaldeans 


occupied,  at  a  very  early  time,  districts  in 
the  north-east  of  the  Euphrates;  and  it  is 
probable  that,  at  a  later  period,  emigrating 
(Vom  the  north  and  joining  their  kinsmen 
in  the  southern  parts  of  the  Euphrates, 
they  caused  those  stirring  commotions 
which  rastilted  in  the  overthrow  of  the 
Assyrians,  and  the  foundation  of  the 
Chaldean  empire  under  Nabopolassar 
(bx3.  635;  comp^  Isai.  xxiiL  13;  Ezek. 
xxiii.  15);  from  which  time  the  Baby- 
lonians are  constantly  called  Chaldaeans 
(2  Kings  xxiv.  2;  xxv.4,  5;  Isai.  xlviiL 
14,  20;  Jer.  xxi.  4,  9,  etc.;  comp.  Ezra 
V.  12);  and  Babylon  "the  land  of  the 
Chaldees''  (Isai.  xxiii.  13;  Jer.  xxiv,  5; 
Esek.  xii.  13).  Classical  accounts  record 
their  diffusion  to  still  more  northern  pro- 
vinces, to  the  mountains  of  Armenia  and 
the  land  of  the  Carduchi  (Xenoph.  Cyr. 
III.  i.  34;  Anab.IV.iii.4;  VIL  viii.  25, 
etc.),  and  even  near  the  Black  Sea 
Strab.  xii.  545,  549).  Their  nomadic 
habits  may,  indeed,  even  in  the  Fibli- 
cal  times,  have  brought  them  to  those 
distant  regions;  but  it  is  equally  pro- 
bable, that  some  of  the  tribes,  preserving 
their  hereditary  love  of  liberty  and  their 
valour,  after  the  conquest  of  Babylon  by 
the  Persians,  sought  refuge  in  the  moun- 
tainous tracts  of  the  north,  where  they 
found  sufficient  opportunities  for  indulging 
in  their  wariike  tastes  (comp.pp.288,«r*e7.). 
Philological  Remarks.  —  It  needs 
scarcely  to  be  observed,  that  this  genealogy 
belongs,  like  the  corresponding  notices  in 
xi.26— 31,  to  the  Elohist,  who  drew,  with 
a  firm  hand,  the  grand  picture  of  the  ori- 
gin and  progress  of  theocracy. — "  Milcah 
also  has  bom  children"  {^n  03  HDTtD), 
referring  to  Sarah,  her  sister-in-law.  — - 
The  word  65^3^*$,  which  occurs  in  Greek 
and  Latin  also  (9raXXaic£C)  ir6XKaK,pellexi 
comp.  Ge»«i.,  Thes.  p.  1104),  designates 
a  woman,  occnpying  an  intermediate  rank 
between  servant  and  wife  (comp.  notes  on 
Bxod.  xxi.  7—1 1 ).    Par  from  being  des., 
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Abraham's  brother.  24.  And  his  concubine,  whose  name 
was  Reumah,  she  also  bore  Tebah,  and  Gaham,  and  Tha- 
hash,  and  Maachah. 


\ 


pised,  she  enjoyed  many  privileges,  was 
well  treated,  bat  stood  under  the  aathority 
of  die  legal  wife  (comp.  xvL  6),  to  whom 
she  was  inferior  chiefly  in  that  her  chil- 
dren did  not  share  the  inheritance  with 


dismissed  with  presents  (zzi.  10;  xzv.  6); 
although,  at  the  division  of  Canaan,  the 
sons  of  Bilhah  and  Zilpab  were  in  every 
respect  treated  as  equals  with  the  sons 
of  Leah  and  Rachel  (compare  notes  on 


those  of  the  former,  but  were  generally      xvi.  1, 2). 

CHAPTER  XXIII. 

SuuMABT. — Sarah  died  at  Hebron,  in  the  127th  year  of  her  life;  and  Abraham  bought 
from  Ephron,  the  son  of  Zohar,  as  a  burial-place  for  her,  and  as  an  hereditary 
possession  for  his  family,  the  cave  of  Machpelah,  together  with  the  field  on  which 
it  was  situated.  After  the  purchase  was  concluded  and  duly  ratified  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  people  of  the  Hittites,  Abraham  buried  his  wife  in  the  cave. 

1.  And  Sarah  was  a  hundred  and  seven  and  twenty- 
years  old :  these  were  the  years  of  the  life  of  Sarah.  2.  And 
Sarah  died  in  Kirjath-Arba,  that  is  Hebron,  in  the  land 
of  Canaan :  and  Abraham  came  to  mourn  for  Sarah,  and 
to  weep  for  her.     3.  And  Abraham  rose  from  before  his 


1,  9.  During  the  succeeding  period  of 
tranquil  enjoyment,  Abraham  migrated 
from  Beer-sheba,  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  country,  northward,  and  settled 
again  in  Hebron  (seep. 427).  Here  he 
was  afllicted  by  the  death  of  his  wife,  who 
had  faithfully  shar^  bis  pilgrimages. 
**He  went  to  mourn  for  Sarah  and  to 
weep  for  her.*'  She  had  seen  Isaac  grow 
into  manhood,  for  she  survived  his  biith 
by  thirty-seven  years.  If  the  fact  thiit  Sa- 
rah is  the  only  woman  whose  age  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Scriptures, is  at  all  significant, 
it  proves  that  with  her  a  new  epoch  in  the 
progress  of  the  human  race  is  supposed  to 
commence  (compare  1  Peter  iii.  6).  The 
chronology  of  her  life,  like  that  of  Abra- 
ham, is  stated  in  all  its  more  prominent 
phases.— Sarah  died  in  the  land  of  Ca^ 
naan ;  thu3  two  facts,  full  of  interest,  are 
recalled  to  the  reader's  mind:  she  de- 
parted this  life,  not  in  the  territory  of  the 
Philistines  (xxi.  34),  or  at  any  other  place 
without  the  promised  land ;  but  yet  this 
land  belonged  still  to  the  Canaanites;  no 
part  of  it  was  in  the  possession  of  the  He- 


brews. About  Hebron  and  its  primitive 
name  Kirjath-Arba,  which  was,  however 
employed  even  in  much  later  times,  we 
refer  to  the  notes  on  xiii.  18  (pp.  346 
847). 

3,  4.  In  securing  a  grave  for  his  wife, 
Abraham  directed  his  mind  to  the  distant 
epoch  of  national  greatness  vouchsafed  to 
his  descendants.  Though  openly  confessing 
that  he  was  a  stranger  among  the  idola- 
trous children  of  Heth,  he  knew  that  Oi- 
naan  alone  could  offer  him  a  desirable 
resting-place;  and  he  wished  to  be  buried 
in  the  land  to  be  hallowed  by  its  fbtore 
history.  This  sentiment  was  the  result  of 
the  most  exalted  faith.  For  it  is  well  known 
with  what  extreme  degree  of  sacrednest 
the  graves  of  relatives  were  regarded ;  it 
is  unnecessary  to  refer  to  the  extraordinary 
precautions  taken  in  this  respect  by  the 
Egyptians,  who,  in  order  to  secure  to  their 
dead  undisturbed  rest,  erected  gigantio 
edifices  intended  to  defy  the  destruction 
of  endless  ages;  who  abhorred  the  idea  of 
invading  the  abodes  of  the  departed,  and 
who  scarcely  knew  a  more  disastrous  aus<- 
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dead,  and  spoke  to  the  sons  of  Heth,  saying,  4.  I  am  a 
stranger  and  a  sojourner  with  you :  give  me  the  posses- 
sion of  a  burying-place  with  you,  that  I  may  bury  ray 
dead  out  of  my  sight.  5.  And  the  children  of  Heth  an* 
swered  Abraham,  saying  to  him,  6.  Hear  us,  my  lord : 
thou  art  a  prince  of  God  among  us :  in  the  choicest  of  our 


feftone  than  an  interraption  of  the  eternal 
rest  of  the  deacL  And  though  the  Hehrews 
were&r  from  sharing  the  superstition,  that 
tfaeexistenoe  of  the  soal  is  dependent  on  the 
preserration  of  the  bodj;  thoogh,  on  the 
contrary,  they  were  clearly  conscious,  that 
the  forma-  returns  to  Qod,  while  the  latter 
is  dissolved:  they  attached  a  sacred  im- 
portance to  the  place  of  interment;  they 
wished  to  be  entombed  in  their  native  soil 
and  among  tlieir  own  race;  Jacob's  corpse 
was,  with  pomp  and  solemnity,  brought  to 
the  Holy  Land;  and  Joseph  enjoined  on 
hisbrothers  the  same  request;  it  was  a  part 
of  the  puniahment  which  Moses  suffered 
for  his  disobedience,  that  he  was  not  buried 
m  the  land  of  his  ancestors;  and  it  was 
Joshua's  reward  to  find  his  last  repose 
among  the  children  of  his  tribe  (comp.  2 
Sam.xiz.37;  Isai.xiy.  18—20;  3  Mace.  v. 
10).    Regarded  from  this  point  of  view, 
theeamestness  with  which  Abraham  sought 
a  tomb  for  his  (amily  in  the  territory  of 
Canaan,  asaamee  a  new  significance.    He 
had  daring  hisltfe  severed  every  link  which 
connected  him  with  father,  friends,  or  coun* 
try;  and  he  intended  to  make  this  separa- 
tion eternal  by  being  interred  far  from  his 
birth-place  and  his  countrymen.   Though 
deeply  anxious  to  see  his  son  allied  to  no 
wifebatoneof  his  own  family,which  resided 
za  Mesopotamia,  he  was  as  firmly  resolved 
to  be  buried  in  no  other  country  but  that 
where  he  sojourned;  for  though  he  might 
hope  thai  his  kinsmen  would  adopt  hit 
Teligiooa  convictions,  he  was  certain  that 
Ctummn  alone  was  selected  as  the  land  of 
aalvaUon. — These  remarks  will,  at  the  same 
time*  show  the  fallacy  of  the  opinion,  that 
the  parchaae  of  the  tomb  was  intended  to 
wtftMiwh  a  claim  of  the  Israelites  to  the 
Jamd  of  Canaan.     The  transaction  here 
veaorded  has  a  civil,  not  a  political  cha- 


racter; and  the  tendency  of  the  narrative 
is  religious,  not  temporal  (see  pp.  369-37 1 ). 
The  purchase  is,  indeed,  based  on  the  very 
fact,  that  Abraham  had  no  legal  right 
whatever  to  the  soil  of  Canaan ;  he  asked 
for  an  inconsiderable  piece  of  ground,  and 
paid  for  it  a  more  than  adequate  sum* 
How  could  his  descendants  claim,  upon 
such  fact,  the  possession  of  the  whole  land 
from  Dan  to  Beer-sheba  I 

ft,  e.  So  little  did  the  Hittites  expect  that 
Abraham,  the  stranger  and  pilgrim,  should 
wish  for  an  hereditary  landed  property, 
that  they  not  even  gave  a  direct  answer  to 
his  request;  instead  of  granting  *'  the  pos- 
session of  aburying-place,"  they  permitted 
him  to  inter  Sarah  in  any  of  their  own 
family  tombs;  they  even  gave  him  nnre- 
atricted  liberty  to  select  the  most  conve- 
nient, the  most  desirable  grave;  there  was 
not  one  among  them  who  would  not  con- 
sider it  an  honour  rather  than  an  intrusion 
or  burthen  to  be  in  death  associated  with 
his  house.  For  Abraham  had  long  since 
found  in  Hebron  faithful  friends;  he  was 
there  allied  with  Eshcol  and  Mamre  (xiv. 
13);  and  had  from  there  marched  out  on 
his  expedition  against  the  victorious 
eastern  kings;  but  the  respect  which  the 
Hebronites  entertained  for  him,  must  have 
more  and  more  deepened  into  awe  when 
his  later  history  was  spread.  Abimelech 
had  publicly  acknowledged,  that  the  pa- 
triarch's every  step  was  attended  with  ma- 
nifest and  supernatural  blessing  (xxi.  22); 
and  God  Himself  had  called  him  a  prophet, 
and  proclaimed  the  efficiency  of  his  prayers 
to  avert  the  sufferings  of  others  (xx.  7> 
The  Hittites  designated  him,  therefore,  '*a 
prince  of  God"  (D^H^K  K'i^'^);  and  it  is 
not  impossible,  that  they  regarded  his  re- 
siding amongst  them  as  a  protection  and 
safeguard  against  Divine  inflictions;  that 
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sepulchres  bury  thy  dead ;  none  of  us  will  withhold  from 
thee  his  sepulchre,  that  tJiou  mayest  buiy  thy  dead. 
7.  And  Abraham  rose,  and  prostrated  himself  to  the  people 
of  the  land,  to  the  children  of  Heth.  8.  And  he  spoke  with 
them,  saying,  If  it  be  your  mind  that  I  should  bury  my  dead 
out  of  my  sight,  hear  me,  and  entreat  for  me  Ephron,  the 


they  were,  therefore,  eager  to  retain  him 
in  their  towu;  and  that  the  ready  permif- 
•ion  offered  to  him  with  regard  to  the  bo^ 
rial,  was  not  dictated  by  motives  qaite 
unselfish.  Abraham's  declaration:  **  I  am 
a  stranger  and  a  sojonmer  with  yon,"  is 
distinctly  opposed  by  them  with  the  as« 
sertion :  **  Thoa  art  a  prince  of  God  among 
us."  Hence,  they  add  with  an  emphatical 
force:  **  none  of  os  will  withhold  from  thee 
his  sepulchre,  there  to  bury  thy  dead  *' ;  for, 
in  general,the  ancientnations  watched  with 
extreme  jealoosy,  that  no  stranger  should 
be  received  in  the  tombs  of  their  families; 
on  the  chiefii  of  the  houses  devolved  the 
daty  of  watching  over  this  sacred  custom^ 
though  the  spirit  of  hospitality  character- 
istic of  primitive  tribes,  generally  prompt- 
ed an  exception  in  favour  of  guests,  who  pos- 
sessed no  ancestral  graves  intheoonntry. 

PaiLOLOoiOAL  Ekmakkb. —  The  con- 
struction \^  ^b^Cp  (in  vers.  5  and  14)  is 
indeed  unusual,  but  by  no  means  against 
the  genius  of  the  language;  and,  hence, 
the  Chaldee  translators  render  it  literally 
in  both  passages  (H^^  ID^D^).  But  the 
Septuagint  readj  VO,  as  in  ver.  11,  and 
translates:  **No,  my  Lord"  (M^,  Kvpie, 
and  O^X^,  Kipu);  modem  critics,  there^ 
fure,  instead  of  S^  pronounced  4  ?,  which 
they  supposed  might  have  been  written 
vh  or  K^S  (as  in  1  Sam.  xiv.  30;  2  Sam. 
xviil  11),  and  connected  it  with  the  follow- 
ing verb  layOK^  ^h  **  Oh,  if  thou  wouldst 
hear  us,"  as  in  ver.  13.  But  we  see  no 
reason  to  abandon  the  received  text,  and 
to  read  either  Y?  or  k>,  although  the  for- 
mer oonjecture  would  deserve  the  greater 
degree  of  consideration.  The  Septuagint 
can,  in  this  instance,  be  of  less  authority, 
as  it  has,  in  ver.  1 1,  the  reading  v  instead 
of  feO,  translating:  Trap'  l^c  ytvov  (oomp. 
xix.  2;  2  Sam.  xxiv.  24);  and  Hitsig,  not 


satisfied  with  the  conjecture  ^7,  veBtmei 
another  one,  certainly  sUU  less  called  for, 
of  substituting,  in  ver.  13,  HAk  instead  of 
n^K  **  if  you  please**  (xxxiv.  1 5\  wbonss 
the  phrase  >J9t3l^  1^  HAK  OK  IK  is  pe- 
eoliaiiy  emphatical  on  aoooont  of  the 
double  particle  of  wish  (DK  and  > /),  and 
nnK  DK  is  designedly  elliptical:  "if  dioa 
only,  oh,  if  thou  wouldst  hear  me"  (Sept, 
inaccurately:  IwuSi^  wp6c  i/uw  cZ, reading 

^i,  and  so,  perhaps,  Onkelos:  TIK  OK  CTO 
^h  nuy).  Thesuffixofthe«M^ii&irin*3^ 
after  that  of  the  plural  in  ^^SOf^  (''bear 
MS,  n^  Lord"),  offers  no  difficiiJty,  since 
^^"1^  passed  into  an  ordinary  address,  in 
which  the  suffix  was  entirety  enbordinatef 
as  in  My  Lord,Monsienr,etc— Q^nTK  K^ 
is  not  "  mighty  prince,"  after  the  analogy 
of  ^K  nnn,  ^K  n*^  (see  p.  62).  but  lite^ 
raUy  "  a  prince  of  Ood,"  no  doubl  neaitj 
qmonymous  with  K^33  in  xx.  7. — 717^. 
(ver.  6),  instead  of  K^p^  which  oooon  ia 
Ps.xL10, 12;  IsaLxliU.6. 

V— •.BntAbrahamabhorredthethoagM 
of  allowing  Sarah  or  hin^elf  to  be  bsiiei 
in  the  vault  of  a  heathen  fiunily .  He^  tbw^ 
fore,  repeated  his  request,  that  be  desired 
to  have  the   hereditary   and   esebistve 
** possession  of  a  burial-place'*;  hie  siiiid 
bad  evidently  long  since  been  occupied 
with  this  important  mattw;  he  bad  sikot^ 
selected  the  spot  where  he  widied  to  repose; 
he  pointed  out  the  place,  and  named  its 
profMietor;  he  argued,  that  if  they  eon- 
sented  to  suffer  the  bodies  of  his  fiunily  ia 
theur  own  sepulchres,  they  might  have  the 
less  objection  to  their  being  interred  in  a 
eave,consecratedby  noassoeiatian,  riteatad 
in  a  retired  part  *«  at  the  end  of  a  ^iM,"* 
and,  to  whatever  use  it  might  be  tamed* 
not  likely  in  any  way  to  interfere  with  their 
general  rights  of  proper^.  Bat  Abrahanv 
in  order  to  show  in  eveiy  poeiibie  TwimfMr 
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son  of  Zohar;  9.  That  he  may  give  me  the  cave  of  Mach- 
pelah,  which  he  hath,  which  is  in  the  end  of  his  field ;  for 
fiill  money  he  may  give  it  me  for  a  possession  of  a  burying- 
place  among  you. — 10.  And  Ephron  dwelt  among  the 
children  of  Heth:  and  Ephron  the  Hittite  answered 
Abraham  in  the  presence  of  the  children  of  Heth,  of  all 


that  he  wished  to  regnrd  the  burial-place 
as  his  absolute  posso'ision,  and  to  avoid  the 
least  api>earance  of  an  obfigation,  in- 
sisted upon  acquiring  it  by  legal  and  public 
parchase,  and  upon  buying  it  for  a  sum 
foil  J  eqniTalentto  its  utmost  value.  When- 
erer  Abraham  refused  presents,  he  was 
induced  t^  do  so  by  a  great  principle  of 
right  or  religion  t  such  was  the  case  with 
the  booty  of  the  Sodomites  (xiv.  22, 23); 
and  such  was  the  case  with  the  burial-place 
desired  for  his  family  (see  p.36 1 ). — It  is  well 
known,  that  cares  were,  hi  ancient  times, 
with  predilection  adopted  for  graves.  The 
masrive  rocks  in  which  they  were  either 
naturally  fband,  or  into  which  they  were 
worked  by  art,  guaranteed  in  an  eminent 
degree  that  durability  which  was  a  princi- 
pal reqaixement.  Syria,  Palestine,  and 
Egypt  abound  in  caTems  peonliariy  suit- 
able for  the  purpose  referred  to.  The 
myaterioas  darkness  is  but  partially  dis- 
pelled by  the  light  admitted  either  by  an 
opening  at  the  top  or  on  one  side;  for  the 
Taalta  were  hewn  oai  either  vertically  or 
horiaontally;  they  were  generally,  when 
capackma»  divided  along  the  sides  into 
cooipartments,  eaeh  oi  them  large  enongh 
to  receive  one  sarcophagns,  of  about  six  or 
•even  feet  in  length}  and  some  deeper  than 
the  reaty  and  subdivided  into  other  cbam- 
beray  or  extended  into  passives.  In  some 
« the  coflinsTcsted  merely  on  stone  slabs 
nged  along  the  sides*  Kotunfreqnently 
stairs  were  necessary  to  lead  down  into  the 
eavema,  and  this  was  always  the  case  when 
tbey  were  vertically  excavated.  In  order 
to  protect  the  graves,  especially  against  the 
inroeda  of  beasts  of  prey,  a  huge  stone 
closed  the  entrance,  which  freqaently,  in 
the  ooime  of  time,  became  perfectly  indls- 
coverstble.  Qraves,  except  those  of  dis- 
tingoiabed  persons,  as  kin^  and  prophets, 


were  never  suffered  within  the  precincts 
of  the  town;  they  were  generally  in  open 
fields,  as  in  the  instance  of  our  text,  or  ia 
shady  grovos  and  gardens,  and  sometimes 
on  hills  and  mountains  (Isai.xxiu  16;  see 
the  copious  references  in  Winer's  BibL 
Worterb.  i.  443—445;  and  the  represen- 
tations of  Hebrew  and  modem  eastern 
graves  in  Kitto*M  Cydopied.  i.  357 — 862). 

Philologioal  RBMAAKa— It  is  gene- 
rally acknowledged,  that  the  translations 
of  n^aaon  niyO  by  "douWe  cave,*'  as 
most  of  the  ancient  versions  and  commen- 
tators render,  are  erroneous  (for  instance, 
Sept.,  rb  owriXcuop  t6  diirXovvi  Vulg., 
Bpelunca  dmplexi  Onkel^  KD^DS  TMVD; 
Rashi:  V22  ^K  H^^yi  nU;  Ebn  Eura:  ''a 
cave  in  a  cave,"  etc.).  The  grammatical 
construction  of  those  words  shows,  that 
liachpelah  is  a  proper  noon,  and  that  this 
is  the  locality  in  whidi  the  cave  was  situated. 
This  conception  is  confirmed  by  all  sub- 
sequent passages,  especially  by  ver.  19: 
n^SSOn  tVW  nUWD  (comp.  ver.  17 ;  xxv. 
9 1  xlix.80). —  ^D3  KtD)  Sept.,  ipyvpiov 
roH  Alilov. — In  Acts  viL  16,  Abraham  is 
stated,  by  mistake,  to  have  bought  the  se- 
pulchre of  Emmor,  the  fother  of  Sychemj 
confounding  this  purchase  with  that  of 
Jacob  after  his  return  firom  Mesopotamia 
(xxxiii.  19). 

lO— !•.  Ephron  shared  the  respect 
universally  entertained  by  his  tribe  for 
Abraham*  He  eagerly  offered  him, 
not  only  the  cave,  but  the  whole  field  of 
which  it  formed  a  part;  he  declined  every 
oompensatioH,  and  called  on  his  country- 
men to  be  witnesses  of  his  sincerity. 
Abraham,  however,  though  acting 
throughout  with  extreme  courtesy,  the 
result  of  his  meekness,  unconditionaUy 
refused  the  proposal  His  mind  was  filled 
with  one  great  ideaj  and  as  the  perma- 
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who  went  in  at  the  gate  of  his  city,  saying,  11.  No,  my 
lord,  hear  me :  I  give  thee  the  field,  and  the  cave  that  is 
therein,  I  give  it  thee ;  before  the  eyes  of  the  sons  of  my 
people  I  give  it  thee:  bury  thy  dead.  12.  And  Abraham 
prostrated  himself  before  the  people  of  the  land.  13.  And 
he  spoke  to  Ephron  in  the  presence  of  the  people  of  the  land, 
saying,  If  thou  only.  Oh  if  thou  wouldst  hear  me :  I  shall 
give  thee  money  for  the  field ;  take  it  of  me,  and  I  will 
bury  my  dead  there.  14.  And  Ephron  answered  Abra- 
ham, saying  to  him,  15.  My  lord,  listen  to  me :  a  land 
worth  four  hundred  shekels  of  silver,  what  is  that  between 


nent  possession  of  a  burial-place  aptly 
served  to  advance  its  realisation,  he  repeat- 
ed that  be  was  determined  to  acquire  it  by 
a  legal  and  binding  purchase,  and  he  again 
offered  the  full  equivalent  in  silver  for  the 
cave  and  the  field.  Ephron,  unable  longer 
to  withstand  the  temptation,  but  reluctant 
openly  to  exhibit  his  avarice,  with  adroit 
cunning  preserved  the  appearance  of  dis- 
interestedness, whilst  he  was  exacting  a 
considerable  sum  from  the  rich  emir: 
•*  What  is,"  said  he, "  a  piece  of  land  worth 
four  hundred  shekels  of  silver  between 
me  and  thee?"  He  seemed  even  impa- 
tiently to  solicit  the  honour  of  furnishing 
the  desired  ground.  But  Abraham  un- 
derstood well  his  stratagem  and  its  mo- 
tives; and  he  at  once  paid  the  amount 
hinted  at  in  current  silver,  such  as  mer- 
chants give  and  receive.  "He  weighed 
to  Ephron  the  silver*';  for  coined  money 
was  unknown  to  the  Hebrews  before  the 
captivity,  when  first  Persian,  and  then 
Greek  or  Syriac  currency  was  employed,  till 
Simon  Maccabeus  (about  b.0.  143)  struck 
Jewish  coins,  especially  shekels  and  half- 
shekels,  specimens  of  which  have  been 
preserved  to  us  (1  Mace  xv.  6 ;  see  note  on 
£xod.  xxL  33).  It  is  natural  that  almost 
all  the  ancient  nations,  which  did  not  bar- 
ter, or  had  ceased  to  barter,  in  com,  cattle, 
or  other  natural  productions,  animal  or 
vegetable  (pecue  and  pecunia ;  compare 
Horn.,  U.  vi.  2S5) — a  custom  which  seems 
never  to  have  obtained  among  the  Hebrews 
—  but  which  used  the  metals  as  money, 


should  for  a  long  period  have'  circolated 
them  in  solid  pieces,  till  they  arrived  at 
the  skill  of  working  them  into  coins;  an 
art  which  the  Hindoos  and  Phoenicians, 
or,  according  to  Herodotus  (194),  the 
Lydians,  seem  to  have  practised  among 
the  first;  but  even  then  the  metal  was 
estimated  by  its  real,  not  a  conven- 
tional value.  For  daily  commerce  ren- 
dered it,  in  very  early  times,  necessary 
to  provide  pieces  of  a  certain  weight,  as 
ready  means  of  exchange;  thus  the  He- 
brews had  whole,  half,  and  quarter-shekels, 
kesitahs  (xxxiii.19),  and  other  coins,  pro- 
bably not  controlled  or  sanctioned  by  the 
government;  these  pieces  were  pexbaps 
provided  with  a  mark  to  stamp  them  as 
genuine  and  as  being  the  full  weight,  or 
to  note  them  as  **  current  money  among 
the  merchants*'  (inb^  1^^ ;  comp.  2  Ki. 
zii.  5) :  nevertheless,  they  were  constantly 
weighed  when  employed  in  commerce,  for 
which  purpose  the  Israelites  had  scales 
attached  to  their  girdles;  and  that  custom 
was  presenred  even  afller  the  introduction 
of  regular  coinage,  and  is,  in  fact,  exten- 
sively exercised  by  eastern  merchants  of 
the  present  day;  whereas,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  many  parts  of  China  and  Abys- 
sinia, the  gold  and  silver  circulates  still  in 
bars  and  ingots,  the  value  of  which  is 
fixed  by  first  estimating  the  quality,  and 
then  ascertaining  the  weight  (comp.  xliti. 
21 ;  Exod.  xxii.  17;  xxx.  13;  Josh.  xxlv. 
32;  lSam.ix.8;  Isai.lv.  2;  Hm.  xxxiii. 
3, 13;    Strab.  iu.  155;   ^L,  Var.ILxii. 
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me  and  thee?  bury  therefore  thy  dead.  16.  And  Abra- 
ham listened  to  Ephron ;  and  Abraham  weighed  to  Ephron 
the  silver  which  he  had  named,  in  the  presence  of  the  sons 
of  Heth,  four  hundred  shekels  of  silver,  current  money 
with  the  merchant. — 17.  And  the  field  of  Ephron,  which 
is  in  Machpelah,  which  is  before  Mamre,  the  field,  and 
the  cave  which  is  therein,  and  all  the  trees  that  were  in 
the  field,  that  were  in  all  its  borders  around,  passed  over 
18.  To  Abraham  for  a  property  before  the  eyes  of  the 
children  of  Heth,  before  all  that  went  in  at  the  gate  of  his 
city.     19.  And  after  this,  Abraham  buried  Sarah  his  wife 


10).  If  we  consider  that  in  the  patri- 
tfdial  ages  the  valne  of  money  waa  at 
least  fifteen  or  twenty  tiroes  greater  than  at 
preeent;  that,  for  instance,  it  was  not  consi- 
dered derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  Samael> 
oc  any  ••  man  of  God,"  to  accept  a  quarter 

ofaihekel  (or  abont  8(/.)  as  a prc^<>^  ( 1 3^°^' 
ix.8);  that,  in  the  time  of  the  Judges,  the 
forioesofahoasehold-priest  were  secured 
for  the  yearly  salary  of  ten  shekels,  besides 
his  food  and  garments  (Jndg.xvii.  10); 
that  the  price  of  a  slaye  was  thirty  shekels 
(Bzod.xzldS);  that,  eren  in  the  time  of 
Nehemiah,  a  yearly  tax  of  forty  shekels 
was  eonsidered  a  heary  and  tyrannical 
impost  (Neh.T.  15);  that  DaTid  bought 
from  Arannah  a  Uireshing-floor  and  an 
ox  for  fifty  shekels  (2  SaotLxxir.  S4) ;  and 
thit  Solomon  paid  150  shdiels  for  an  . 
Egyptian  horse  (1  Kings  x.  29):  we  shall 
imderstand  that  Ephron  scarcely  brought 
a  sacrifice  in  fixing  the  price  of  his  field 
at  four  hundred  shekels  (or  nearly  fifty 
gQineas),  although  the  estimation  would 
naturally  depend  on  the  extent  and  qua- 
lity of  the  property;  and  although,  in 
Sokmon's  time,  Egyptian  chariots  were 
iold  for  600,  and  yineyards  yielded  a  pro- 
daee  of  at  least  1,000  shekels'  worth 
(1  Kings  X.  29;  Cant,  riiu  1 1 ;  comp.  Isai. 
m2d;  2  Kings  Til.  1;  Jer.  xxxii.  9, 10). 

It— ^SO.  A  certain  breadth  and  copi- 
oosaees  are  manifest  in  the  narrative;  the 
cUef  points  are  repeatedly  stated  without 
aay  addition,  either  qualifying  the  sense, 
or  rendering  it  more  forcible.    Abraham 


wishes  "  the  possession  of  a  burying-place 
(▼er.4);  he  reiterates  the  same  words  in 
his  first  reply  to  the  Hittites  (ver.  9) ;  it 
occurs  a  third  time  when  the  purchase  is 
concluded  (ver.  20);  and  a  synonym  is 
introduced  {7\^'pO)  when  the  whole  trans- 
action is  once  more  comprehensively 
stated  (ver.  18).  Further,  it  appears  as 
if  the  text  cannot,  with  sufficient  empha- 
sis, enjoin  the  fact,  that  all  the  Hittites 
were  witnesses  of  the  sale;  Ephron  is  in 
their  midst  when  Abraham  publicly  made 
the  request  (rer.  10);  he  negociates  with 
the  patriarch  **  before  the  ears  of  the 
children  of  Heth,  in  the  presence  of  all 
the  dtixens";  and  he  grants  the  field  **  be- 
fore the  ciyes  of  hb  countrymen"  (ver.  11); 
Abraham  takes  care  to  give  his  reply  in 
the  same  explicit  manner  (ver.  13);  and 
to  pay  the  money  in  the  presence  of  the 
people  (ver.  16),  that  every  doubt  and 
uncertainty  may  be  removed  (ver.  18). 
Lastly,  the  historian  exhibits  an  extreme 
anxiety  to  enforce  the  fact  that  the  field 
was  bought  by  Abraham ;  it  was  acquired  by 
full  payment  (ver.  9)  and  current  silver 
(ver.  16);  and  it  was  purchased  for  the 
amount  demanded  by  the  owner,  without 
the  least  deduction.  All  this  careful  de- 
tail shows,  on  Ae  one  hand,  the  high  im- 
portance which  was  attached  to  the  trans- 
action; and  which  was,  on  the  other 
hand^almost  necessary  in  a  verbal  pur- 
chase without  a  written  contract.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  compare  herewith  the  simple 
but  expressive  mode  of  transfer  in  the 
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in  the  cave  of  the  field  of  Machpelah  before  Mamre,  that  U 
Hebron,  in  the  land  of  Canaan.  20.  And  the  field,  and 
the  cave  that  is  therein,  passed  over  to  Abraham  for  a 
possession  of  a  burying-place  from  the  sons  of  Heth. 


period  of  the  Jadges,  when  the  proprietor, 
in  the  presence  often  elders  of  the  people, 
took  off  his  shoe  and  gave  it  as  a  sTmbol 
to  the  purchaser  (Rath  ir.  1 — 9);  or,  in 
the  times  of  Jeremiah,  when  the  contract 
was  written  and  the  mon^  weighed  be- 
fore witnesses,  and  the  former  was  depo- 
sited in  an  earthen  vessel  **  that  it  may 
last  many  days"  (Jer.  xxxii.  7 — 1 4).  But 
it  was  always  regarded  as  a  want  of  tme 
piety  to  offer  to  Qod  what  had  been  ob- 
tained without  cost  or  sacrifice;  and  hence 
not  only  Jacob,  though  fugitive  and  wan- 
dering, bought  the  place  in  Shechem 
where  he  intended  to  erect  an  altar  to 
God  (xxxiii.  19),  but  even  the  mighty 
King  David,  for  a  similar  purpose,  pur- 
chased the  spot  from  Araunah,  the 
Jebusite,  disdaining  to  *'  offer  burnt  offer- 
ings to  the  Lord  his  God  of  that  which 


cost  him  nothing"  (2  Sam.  xziT.24;  coup. 
1  Chron.xxk24). 

Philological  R£1ia.kk8. —  The  verb 
U^p  (in  Tcrs.  17  and  20}  signifies,  *to 
stand  by  some  oiie»"  or  lo  pass  into  ka 
hands  (comp.  Lev.xxvii.  19). — Those  wbo 
assemble  at  the  gate  of  the  town  (rers.10, 
18)  are  its  citizens;  like  those  wbo  "go 
out  of  the  gate**  (icxxiv.  24).^Tbat  this 
chapter  is  taken  from  the  narrative  of  tbe 
Elohist,  is  evident,  not  so  much  from  the 
introduction  of  D^H^N  (ver.  6),  bat  from 
the  archaic  spirit  which  pervades  it,  and 
bespeaks  a  higher  antiquity.  As  far  u 
we  can  see,  it  contains  no  insertion  of  tbe 
Jehovist;  although  it  is  not  impossible, 
that  some  of  the  emphatic  repetitions  (for 
instance,  vers.  17, 18)  were  added  by  him 
in  perfect  accordance  with  the  whole  tenon 
of  the  section. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

SuMMABT. — ^Abraham,  deiirons  that  his  son  Isaac  shotdd  marry  a  member  of  his  on 
family,  sent  his  steward  to  Mesopotamia,  with  the  solemn  injunction  that,  even  if 
he  did  not  succeed  in  his  errand,  he  should  on  no  account  take  for  Isaac  a  wife  firoa 
the  Canaanites,  nor  return  with  him  to  the  land  of  the  Chaldees.  The  servant,  airiv- 
ing  before  Haran,  saw  Bebekah,  the  daughter  of  Bethuel,  who  showed  him  read/ 
and  hearty  civilities,  and  related  to  her  £ynily  the  arrival  of  the  stranger.  Her 
brother  Laban  hastened,  therefore,  to  condnct  him  into  the  house,  where  be  at 
once  disclosed  the  end  of  his  journey,  and  asked  Rebekah  for  his  master's  son  to 
wife,  since  he  had  proofs  that  she  was  destined  for  him  by  God.  The  parents, 
the  brother,  and  the  virgin  consented;  and  having  given  presents  to  all,  he 
returned  to  Canaan  with  Rebekah,  who  was  accompanied  by  her  nurse  Deborah 
and  her  maids.  Isaac  brought  his  wife  into  the  tent  before  inhabited  by  hk 
mother;  and  the  love  of  the  former  consoled  him  for  the  death  of  the  latttf. 

1.  And  Abraham  was  old,  and  advanced  in  years:  and 
the  Lord  had  blessed  Abraham  in  all  things.     2.  And 


1.  Bereaved  of  the  wife  of  his  youth, 
Abraham  iSelt  that  his  life  was  hastening 
to  its  goal;  he  had  attained  the  140th 
year  (xxv.20);  and  his  strength  showed 
symptoms  of  decline;  he  had  ''become 
old  and  laden  with  years" ;  he  had  reached 
double  the  age  later  allotted  to  man,  and 
at  the  approach  of  which  the  most  glo- 


rioat  of  his  deaoeadanta  azperieaoed  the 
fame  infirmities  (1  Kings  i  I).  Bat  the 
peitriarch  had  not  struggled  in  vaia.  fie 
cottld  look  back  upon  a  career,  otervcled 
indeed,  and  complicated*  bat  BMizked  oi&t 
by  the  wisdom  of  God,  and  perforaa^ 
with  the  aid  of  His  loiFe.  ^'HewMfalenad 
vrith  all  things." 
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Abraham  said  to  his  eldest  servant  of  his  house,  ^o  ruled 
over  all  that  he  had,  Put,  I  pray  thee,  thy  hand  under  my 
thigh:  3.  And  I  will  make  thee  swear  by  the  Lord,  the 
God  of  heaven  and  the  God  of  the  earth,  that  thou  wilt 
not  take  a  wife  to  my  son  of  the  daughters  of  the  Canaan- 
ites,  among  whom  I  dwell:  4.  But  thou  shalt  go  to  my 
country,  and  to  the  land  of  my  birth,  and  take  a  wife  to  my 
son,  to  Isaac.  6  And  tJie  servant  said  to  him,  Perhaps  the 
woman  may  not  be  willing  to  follow  me  to  this  land: 
shall  I  then  indeed  bring  thy  son  again  to  the  land  from 
where  thou  camest?  6.  And  Abraham  said  to  him.  Be- 
ware  that  thou   dost  not  bring  my  son   thither  again. 

neoufllj  shown  a  tendency  towards  it  by 
Iheir  emigration  from  Ur  of  the  Chaldces 
and  their  settlement  in  Haran,  where  they 
were  less  exposed  to  the  contagious  in- 
fluences of  idolatry,  wh^re  Terah  had 
lived  and  died,  and  where  Abraham  him* 
self  had  for  some  time  sojourned.  Though 
the  family  of  Nahor  had  not  renounced  the 
£Use  gods,  they  were  ready  (o  acknow- 
ledge the  trne  one  when  they  saw  His 
working  and  His  miracles.  Bethnel  and 
Laban  did  not  deny  that  Qod  had  guided 
the  steps  of  the  steward  (ver.  51);  £ar 
from  opposing  His  will,  they  submitted 
to  it  with  reverence  and  cheerfulness 
(ver.  52).  The  descendants  of  Terah 
belonged  to  the  blessed  branch  of  the 
Shemites;  the  germ  of  truth  slumbered 
in  them }  and  it  required  but  the  genial 
influence  of  example  and  instruction  to 
bring  it  into  blossom. — Abraham  was 
decided  and  absolute  in  his  commsuid; 
but  this  firmness  was  not  the  result  of 
fear  but  of  faith.  When^  therefore,  the 
steward  objected  the  possibility  that  no 
virgin  might  be  foand  willing  to  leave 
her  native  country,  and  asked  whether,  in 
such  emergency,  he  might  go  back  with 
Isaac  to  Mesopotamia:  the  patriarch 
replied  with  a  power  and  a  fervour 
which  indicated  his  earnestness,  and  he 
interdicted  any  such  step  in  the  most  em- 
phatic manner  (ver.  6).  But  though 
moved,  he  was  not  agitated}  he  preserved 
his  usual  composure)  he  had  inclosed  his 
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r  But  the  most  preeSous  treasure 
Jie  possessed  was  his  son.  He  loved  him 
BOt  only  with  the  affection  of  a  father,  bat 
with  the  pnrity  of  a  prophet;  the  human 
feelings  were  heightened  by  a  spiritual 
interest;  he  saw  in  Isaac  not  only  his  son, 
bat  the  son  of  Divine  promise;  not  only 
the  propagator  of  hit  name,  but  the  me- 
dium by  which  the  name  of  God 
should  become  the  light  of  mankind. 
When,  therefore,  Isaac  had  reached  his 
fortieth  year,  and  had  been  declared  the 
heir  of  the  house  (ver.  36),  he  wished  to 
secure  for  him  a  wife  worthy  of  being 
connected  with  his  great  destination.  He 
pledged  his  faithful  steward  by  the  holiest 
oaih  which  at  that  time  could  bind  the 
conscience  of  man,  by  the  sign  of  covenant 
between  God  and  the  chosen  family  (xvii. 
1 0, 1 1 ),  and  made  him  swear  by  the  nameof 
'*  the  Lord,  the  God  of  heaven  and  the  God 
of  earth/'  that  he  would  not  take  for  his 
son  a  wife  from  the  daughters  of  the 
Canaanites.  Though  he  had  lived  in  their 
land  for  half  a  century,  he  still  regarded 
himself  as  a  stranger;  he  abominated 
their  vices;  and  would  never  endanger 
the  future  of  his  race  by  associating  with 
tribes  doomed  to  perdition  by  their  own 
perverseness  (xv.  16;  comp.  Exod.  xxxiv. 
16;  Deut.viil— S>  He coald  hope  that 
the  members  of  his  own  family  would  be 
more  accessible  to  the  truths  of  his  new 
faith,  or  would  at  least  not  impede  its  pro* 
gross;  they  seemed,indeed,  to  have  ^onta- 
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7.  The  Lord  God  of  heaven,  who  toot  me  from  my  father's 
house,  and  from  the  land  of  my  birth,  and  who  spoke  to 
me,  and  who  swore  to  me,  saying,  To  thy  seed  I  shall 
give  this  land,  He  will  send  His  angel  before  thee,  and 
thou  shalt  take  a  wife  to  my  son  from  there.  8.  And  if 
the  woman  is  not  willing  to  follow  thee,  then  thou  shalt 
be  clear  from  this  my  oath:  only  bring  not  my  son 
thither  again. — 9.  And  the  servant  put  his  hand  under 
the  thigh  of  Abraham  his  master,  and  swore  to  him  con- 


hopes  in  his  innermost  heart;  his  reliance 
in  the  Divine  promises  was  unshaken;  he 
was  certain  that  the  servant's  joomej 
would  he  successful;  and  that  the  same 
power  which  had  turned  his  own  heart  to 
forsake  his  country  and  his  friends,  would 
work  the  same  effbct  on  another  mind  also. 
God  had  not  only  promised,  hut  sworn  to 
him,  that  his  posterity  should  inherit  the 
land  of  Canaan;  the  •*  God  of  heaven" 
would  send  **  His  angel"  to  assist  the  mes- 
senger in  his  design  (see  p.3d9) ;  and  He  had 
not  rescued  his  son  from  death  on  Mount 
Horiah  to  let  him  perish  without  progeny. 
The  patriarch  oommanded,  therefore,  his 
senrant  to  return  to  Canaan  without  a  wife 
for  Isaac,  if  none  should  consent  to 
follow  him;  be  released  him,  in  such  case, 
tNjm  his  oath  and  firom  every  obligation; 
for  he  was  certain,  that  God,  who  had 
blessed  him  with  a  son  in  his  old  age 
against  all  precedent  and  probability, 
would  fulfil  His  decrees,  even  if  he  him- 
self saw  no  natural  ways.  The  life  of 
Abraham  was  so  extraordinary  that  he 
almost  constantly  required  the  wings  of 
faith;  but  feith  had  become  his  dement, 
and  the  very  sphere  in  which  he  moved 
and  lived. 

Fbilolooioai.  RiMAKKg.  —  To  the 
present  day,  the  custom  has  been  pre- 
served among  several  eastern  tribes,  that 
men  make  solemn  declarations,  or  Bwear 
by  touching  the  membrum  virile,  repre- 
senting strength  and  life,  the  children  and 
posterity.  But  if  a  man  made  S(demn 
promue*  to  another  person,  it  appears  that 
he  touched,  not  his  own  membrum,  but 
that  of  the  other  party:  the  symbolical 


meaning  of  which  act  is  equally  desr 
(comp.  xlvii  29, 31).  The  words  yV  Hnn 
**  beneath  the  thigh,**  are,  therefore,  a 
euphemism,  analogous  to  11^  K^^,  child 
(zlvL  26;  Exod.  l  5),  an  acceptatioa 
hinted  at  by  several  ancient  traoalatorB. 
Some  of  the  other  explanations  proposed 
are  very  strange;  for  instance,  that  that 
phrase  signifies:  ^^  if  I  deceive  thee  I  may 
perish  by  thy  sword,**  since  the  sword  is 
worn  at  the  side  (^Grotius);  or  that  it  al- 
ludes to  an  alleged  custom  that  blood  was 
pressed  from  the  hand  by  putting  it  under 
the  thigh  ( !  Michaelis) ;  or  that  it  symbol- 
ises the  submission  of  the  senrant  under 
the  master,  who  demands  unconditional 
obedience  (Ebn  Ezra ;  JRoseHmSUer,  and 
oth«")'— ^?  (y^-  4).  «fter  the  negative  l6 
(ver.  3)  signifies  buti  the  reading  DK  O 
is,  therefore,  spuriousL 

!•.  The  steward  having,  in  the  solemn 
form  demanded  by  Abraham,  sworn  the 
most  scrupulous  adherence  to  his  wishes^ 
entered  at  once  upon  his  distant  joamej 
(comp.  xxxL  23).  The  fullest  confidence 
was  placed  in  him  by  his  master;  for  he 
was  the  **  eldest  servant  of  his  house**;  he 
had  unlimited  disposal  over  all  domestic 
afiairs;  he  was  initiated  in  every  property, 
and  was  responsible  for  its  safety  (ver.2> 
Such  stewards  wereappointed  in  all  greater 
households,  and  eq>ecially  in  the  royal 
palaces  (IsaL  xxii.  15;  1  ffings  iv.  6);  they 
frequently  represented,  and  sometimes  suc- 
ceeded, their  masters  (xv.  3, 4);  they  en- 
joyed a  degree  of  freedom  and  authority 
which  almost  raised  them  above  the  rank 
of  subordinates;  and  they  generally  re- 
paid this  generous  confidence  by  an  ex- 
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ceming  that  matter. — 10.  And  the  servant  took  ten  darnels 
of  the  camels  of  his  master,  and  departed ;  and  every  pre- 
cious property  of  his  master  was  in  his  hand :  and  he  rose, 
and  went  to  Mesopotamia,  to  the  city  of  Nahor.  11.  And 
he  made  his  camels  kneel  down  without  the  city  by  a  well 
of  water  at  the  time  of  the  evening,  at  the  time  when  the 
women  come  out  to  draw  water.  12.  And  he  said,  Oh 
Lord  God  of  my  master  Abraham,  I  pray  Thee,  send  me 
good  speed  this  day,  and  show  kindness  to  my  master 


emplary  faithfhiness  (comp.  xxxix.  4,  6; 
xlir.  1,4,  etc).— Whether  the  steward  here 
charged  by  Abraham  with  the  important 
commission,  was  the  same  Eliezer  whom 
he  had  mentioned  before  as  the  probable 
heir  of  his  house  (xv.d,4),  has  been  ques- 
tioned; it  is  true,  an  interval  of  more  than 
half  a  oentnr/  had  passed  between  that 
time  and  the  journey  to  Mesopotamia;  for 
at  the  former  period  Ishmael  was  not  yet 
bom,  which  event  took  place  in  the  86th 
year  of  Abraham's  life  (xvi.  16),  whereas 
at  this  time  he  had  reached  at  least  his 
140th  year  (compare  xzi  5  and  xxv.20); 
but  neither  this  circumstance,  nor  the  fact 
that  no  name  is  mentioned  in  the  whole 
diapter,  can  decide  a  question  which, 
in  itself,  is  of  no  importance  whatever. — 
He  certainly  travelled  with  a  respectable 
caravan;  ten  camels  were  required  for 
himself,  his  companions,  and  the  numerous 
presents  which  he  took  with  him  for  the 
future  bride  and  her  relations;  thus  fur- 
nished with  every  good  and  precious  (l^tD) 
object  that  might  appear  worthy  the 
representative  of  a  wealthy  emir,  he  jour- 
neyed eastward  to  that  part  of  **  Aramea 
which  lies  between  the  two  rivers,"  Eu- 
phrates and  Tigris  (Dnnj  D'lK;  see  p. 
284);  nor  did  he  tarry  or  rest  till  he  ar- 
rived in  sight  of  the  town  which  he  had 
selected  as  the  first  place  to  execute  his 
commission  (comp.  ver.  49).  It  appears, 
that  Nahor,  Abraham's  brother,  had  later 
followed  his  father  Terah  from  Ur  of  the 
Chaldees  to  Haran  or  Carrh»(8ee  p.322), 
perhaps  at  the  time  when  Abraham  left 
Mesopotamia,  and  the  aged  father  desired 
to  have  near  him  at  least  one  of  his  chil- 


dren; for  Haran,  his  third  son,  had  died 
before  him  (xL27 — 81).  Abraham  had, 
after  his  arrival  in  Canaan,  remained  in 
communication  with  his  relatives  (xxii. 
20—24);  therefore,  the  steward  directed 
his  steps  at  once  to  the  '*  town  of  Nahor,** 
or  to  CarrhiB,  as  Jacob  did  a  considerable 
time  later  (xxviii.  10). 

U — 14k.  The  servant  had,  in  Abra- 
ham's house,  passed  his  years  in  a  school 
of  piety.  He  had  seen,  that  every  action 
of  life  was  coloured  by  faith;  that  every 
event  was  regarded  as  the  result  of  Divine 
wisdom;  that  blind  chance  or  necessity 
were  nowhere  acknowledged.  He  folt, 
therefore,  that  but  one  line  of  conduct  was 
possible  to  him.  Considering  himself  as  a 
mere  instrument  of  Providence,  he  commit- 
ted the  success  of  his  undertaking  entirely 
to  the  will  of  God,  convinced  that  prudence 
may  indeed  devise,  and  perseverance  pur- 
sue plans;  but  that  human  exertion  is  in 
vain  without  the  blessing  and  protection 
of  Grod.  He,  therefore,  certainly  acted 
with  a  premeditated  design;  he  halted  be- 
fore the  town,  at  the  principal  well  belong- 
ing to  it  (comp.Exod.  ii.15),  a  place  where 
the  daughters  of  the  inhabitants  gene- 
rally assembled,  and  whither  their  duties 
called  them  at  certain  times  of  the  day. 
Even  the  daughters  of  the  chiefs  seldom 
iail  to  appear  there  with  their  vessels; 
the  well  or  cistern  is  for  the  females  what 
the  gate  is  for  the  men;  here  they  indulge 
in  friendly  conversation  and  exchange  their 
news;  here  they  are,  for  a  short  interval, 
released  firom  much  of  their  usual  oriental 
restraint;  and  since  shepherds  also  repair 
hither  to  water  their  flocks  and  herds,  it 
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Abraham.  13.  Behold,  I  stand  There  by  the  well  of  water; 
and  the  daughters  of  the  men  of  the  city  come  out  to  draw 
water:  14.  And  let  it  be,  that  the  maiden  to  whom  I 
shall  say,  Let  down  thy  pitcher,  I  pray  thee,  that  1  may 
drink;  and  who  will  then  say,  Drink,  and  I  shall  give 
water  to  thy  camels  also :  let  her  be  she  whom  Thou  hast 
appointed  for  Thy  servant,  for  Isaac ;  and  thereby  I  shall 
know  that  Thou  hast  shown  kindness  to  my  master. — 15. 
And  it  happened,  before  he  had  finished  speaking,  that^ 
behold,  Rebekah  came  out,  who  was  bom  to  Bethuel,  the 


servea,  in  many  cases,  as  a  eonvenient 
place  for  meetings  and  appointments,  and 
may,  in  others,  be  the  scene  of  strife,  where 
old  fends  and  enmities  arc  brought  to  an 
issue  (Exod. ii.  1 6, 1 7).  Cisterns  were  ge- 
nerallj  eloeed  with  a  large,  heavy  stone, 
which  was  removed  by  the  united  strength 
of  the  shepherds  (xxix.  8);  whileexcarated 
wells  were  made  more  easily  accessibte  by 
steps  leading  down  to  thera.  The  place 
where  the  following  erent  happened; 
seems  to  have  belonged  to  the  latter  de* 
scription  ( ver.l6;  comp.  Hom,^  Odyss.  vil. 
18—21;  X.  105— -108}  H.  vi.  457). 

Bnt  how  could  the  messenger  know  the 
maidens  who  belonged  to  the  fiunily  of  Te- 
rah  ?  And  how  could  heleara  their  character 
and  disposition,  theqnalities  of  their  hearts 
and  minds?  BxoepI  by  the  assistanee  of 
€K>d,  he  fek,  it  was  impossiUe  fbr  him  to 
ascertain  in  one  interview  what  ordinarily 
requires  a  long  and  searching  examioa** 
tion,  and  to  be  sure  to  bring  home  to  his 
master  a  wife  able  to  bestow  and  to  enjoy 
happiness.  He,  therefore,  tamed  hit 
thoughts  to  the  God  of  his  master  Abra« 
ham,  and  prayed  that  **  He  might  sand 
him  good  speed"  (Km")pn;  comp.  xxvii. 
20),  or  that  **He  might  let  him  find"  a 
wife  worthy  of  Isaac;  he  asked  this  as 
another  mark  of  Divine  mercy,  and  another 
miracle.  He  determined  to  be  guided  by 
a  kind  of  oracle,  and  asked  the  interposi- 
tion of  God,  that  He  might  put  into  the 
month  of  the  chosen  virgin  a  certain  an- 
swer to  a  certain  question.  More  than  this 
the  heathen  servant  could  not  expect 
When  Samuel  was  sent  into  the  house  of 


Jesse  to  select  a  snoeessor  to  Saul,  God 
Himself  directed  his  choice;  He  spoke  to 
him  distinctly  and  unmistakeably ;  He  as- 
sisted htm  by  the  direct  manifestation  of 
His  will;  and  when  David  appeared.  He 
said:  **  Arise,  anoinC  him:  for  this  is  he" 
( 1  Sam.  xvii.  6 — 12).  Bnt  soch  clear  and 
open  inspiration  itf,  according  to  the  Bibli- 
cal views,  vouchsafed  to  favoured  prophcta 
only;  though  a  sign  was  granted  to  the 
steward,  either  for  his  own  sake,  or  on  ac- 
count of  his  master,  it  was  only  of  an  in- 
direct character;  and  though  miraculous 
in  its  resnlt,  it  was  perfectly  natural  in  its 
mode  and  form ;  it  might  appear  extra- 
ordinary, bnt  it  was  not  ordinarily  impossi- 
ble. This  will  be  the  better  understood  when 
the  remarkable  signs  given  to  Gideon  and 
to  Hezektah  are  compared  with  that  here 
adopted  (Jndg.  yi.  36—40;  Isai.  xxxviil 
7,8;  comp.  I  Sam.xiv.9,lOi  8eop.2S4).— 
The  criterkm  by  which  the  servant  was 
resolved  to  recognize  the  destined  bride  of 
Isaac,  was  her  excelling-  in  a  vfrtne 
possessing  indeed  a  wide  scope,  and  re» 
garded,  by  the  Orientals,  as  one  of  the 
chief  characteristics  of  a  noMe  mind. 
Ready  civility  towards  strangers  is  gene- 
rally the  resnlt  of  a  generons  feeling.  It 
is  a  service  done  to  a  helpless  fcHow-nan, 
both  without  an  obligation  as  the  motive^ 
and  without  hope  of  compensation  as  the 
end.  But  in  countries  where  hospitality  be^ 
longs  to  the  ordinary  duties,  and  where  it 
is  invested  with  the  character  of  a  n^tgious 
observance,  it  easily  becomes  a  mere  matter 
of  form ;  it  is  converted  into  cold  poKte- 
nees,  prer^er ving  much  of  the  busy  olfieiona> 
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SOB  of  Milcah,  the  wife  of  Nahor,  Abraham's  brother,  with 
her  pitcher  upon  her  shoulder.  16.  And  the  maiden  was 
very  beautiful  in  appearance,  a  virgin,  and  a  man  had  not 
known  her :  and  she  descended  to  the  well,  and  filled  her 
pitcher,  and  came  up.  17.  And  the  servant  ran  to  meet 
her,  and  said,  Let  me,  I  pray  thee,  taste  a  little  water  of 
thy  pitcher.  18.  And  she  said.  Drink,  my  lord :  and  she 
hastened  and  let  down  her  pitcher  upon  her  hand,  and 
gave  him  to  drink.  19.  And  when  she  bad  finished  giving 
him  to  drink,  she  said,  I  shall  draw  mater  for  thy  camels 


neaSy  withoat  the  genoine  warmth,  of  the 
original  Tirtne.  Hie  prudent  messenger 
determined,  therefore,  to  trj  the  depth  and 
spontaneoofl  kindneas  of  the  maiden's  heart : 
if  she  not  merelj  complied  wiih  the  request 
made  to  her,  hat,  from  her  own  accord, 
volanteered  another  and  stUl  greater  ser- 
vice, he  could  safely  draw  the  concloaion, 
that  the  feeling  of  love  was  with  her,  not 
simply  the  reflex  of  national  customs, 
but  the  invisible  sun  beaming  through 
her  mind,  and  freely  bringing  forward  the 
blossoms  of  sterling  goodness.  Whether 
(he  servant  was  not  provided  with  a  vessel, 
and  whether  his  companions  could  not  fetch 
the  water,  instead  oi  burthening  the  gtri 
with  that  oaerous  task,  these  are  queations 
which  the  s^t  of  our  narrative  forbids 
us  to  ask. 

1ft— ««.  Scarcely  had  the  scheme  been 
formed  in  the  steward's  mind,  when  it 
began  to  progress  towards  realization. 
A  maiden  approached  unveiled,  strik- 
ingly beautiful,  with  the  bloom  of  inno* 
cence  in  her  countenance.  Quickly  and 
actively  she  performed  her  task;  ''she 
went  down  to  the  well,  filled  her  pitcher, 
and  ascended."  The  watchful  servant's 
attention  was  at  once  riveted  upon  her; 
and  he  hastened  to  address  to  her  the 
decisive  request.  Her  answer  was  more 
than  barely  satisfactory.  She  expressed 
oerself  with  an  emphasis  proving  the  ge- 
nial glow  of  her  mind.  **I  will  draw 
water  for  thy  camels  also,"  she  said,  **  till 
they  haye  finished  drinking.**  She  felt  a 
deligut  in  the  performance  of  the  task. 
Bound  the  margin  of  the  eastern  wells  are 


watering  troughs  (rtflj^),  or  gutters 
(D^pn*)),  generally  of  stone,  which  are  fill- 
ed with  water  when  animals  axe  led  thither 
to  drink.  The  virgin  emptied  the  pitcher 
without  delay  into  the  gutters,  hastened 
again  down  to  the  well  to  fetch  more 
water,  and  rested  not  before  all  the 
camels  had  drunk  to  satisfaction  (comp. 
XXX.  38,  41;  £xod.ii.  16).  If  it  is  re- 
Biembered  that  camels,  though  endows 
•d  in  an  almost  marvellous  degree  with 
the  power  of  enduring  thirst,  drink,  when 
an  opportunity  ofiers,  an  enormom  quan- 
tity of  water,  it  will  be  adinowledg- 
•d  that  the  trouble  to  which  the  maid- 
en cheerfully  submitted  required  more 
than  ordinary  patience.  The  steward 
was  deeply  afiected;  he  saw  his  scheme 
advance  with  unexpected  nysidity;  the 
girl  was  not  only  beautiful  in  appearance^ 
but  active,  kind-hearted,  and  obliging; 
she  had  completely  fulfilled  the  oracle 
which  he  had  proposed  to  himself:  but 
he  had  forgotten  one  important  consider* 
tion.  It  could  not,  so  it  occuraed  to  him* 
be  itis  master's  wish  to  haye  a  wife  from 
the  land^  but  from  the/amiVy  of  his  father 
(vers.  38,  40);  Mesopotamia  was  inha* 
bited  by  many  tribes,  which  descended, 
like  the  Canaanites  themselves,  firom 
Ham  (x.  8 — 13);  and  which,  like  the 
latter,  showed  no  disposition  to  adopt  a 
purer  religion;  and  Terah  and  his  family 
lived  in  Haran  only  as  strangers  and 
inmiigrants.  The  messenger  was,  there- 
fore, still  ^wondering  at  her  in  silence^ 
to  know  whether  the  Lord  had  made  his 
journey  successful  or  not*'  (ver.  21).   His 
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also,  until  they  have  finished  drinking.  20.  And  she 
hastened,  and  emptied  her  pitcher  into  the  trough,  and 
ran  again  to  the  well  to  draw  watery  and  drew  for  all 
his  camels.  21.  And  the  man  was  wondering  at  her  in 
silence,  to  know  whether  the  Lord  had  made  his  journey 
successful  or  not.  22.  And  when  the  camels  had  finished 
drinking,  the  man  took  a  golden  nose-ringa  beka  in  weight, 
and  two  bracelets  for  her  hands  of  ten  shekels*  weight  of 
gold:  23.  And  said.  Whose  daughter  art  thou?  tell  me, 
1  pray  thee :  is  there  room  in  thy  father's  house  for  us  to 
stay  in  ?     24.  And  she  said  to  him,  I  am  the  daughter  of 


heart  was,  indeed,  filled  with  hope;  and 
he  took,  therefore,  from  his  treasures  rich 
golden  trinkets  intended  for  presents;  bnt 
only  when  he  heard  from  her  own  lips 
that  she  was  Rebekah,  the  daughter  of 
Bethnel,  and  the  grand-child  of  Abra- 
ham's brother,  Nahor  (xzii.23);  he  was 
eertain  that  he  had  obtained  the  end  of  his 
mission;  he  gave  to  her  the  presents;  and 
broke  forth  into  a  fervent  expression  of 
gratitude  towards  the  God  of  Abraham, 
who  had  shown  him  **  His  mercy  and  His 
truth,"  and  had  so  manifestly  guided  his 
steps  (comp.  vers.  47,  48). 

Who  will  not  dwell,  with  nnmingled 
delight,  upon  the  pleasing  picture  which 
our  text  draws  of  the  faithful  messenger's 
character?  Meek  and  humble,  he  had 
imbibed  many  of  the  virtues  which  dis- 
tinguished the  patriarch  himself;  we  ad- 
mire the  beautiful  harmony  of  his  mind 
and  his  heart;  the  placid  dignity  of  his 
conduct;  the  manly  energy  tempered  by 
prudence;  and  the  confiding  faith 
strengthened  by  reflection.  The  inde- 
pendent position  which  he  enjoyed  in 
Abraham's  house,  rendered  this  remark- 
able development  of  his  character  possi- 
ble; and  the  Mosaic  laws  concerning  ser- 
vitude, were  designed  to  preserve  the 
servants  fit  to  return  into  society  as  useful 
citizens.  But  **  the  God  of  heaven  and 
of  earth,**  on  whom  the  patriarch  relied 
C^ers.  8,  7)  was,  to  the  steward,  only  the 
**God  of  his  master  Abraham**;  the  one 
Celt  and  understood  God,  the  other  ac- 


knowledged merely  His  power;  the  one 
was  convinced  by  revelations  and  vi- 
sions, the  other  was  awed  by  miracles  and 
signs. 

Golden  trinkets  were  abundantly  used 
among  most  of  the  Asiatic  nations  from 
early  times;  and  those  which  AbrBham*s 
servant  offered  to  Rebekah  (ver.  22)  be- 
long to  the  most  common  ornaments. 
The  nose-ring  (DO)  chiefly,  though  not 
exclusively,  worn  by  men,  and  applied  by 
American  tribes  also,  is  inserted  in  the 
cartilage  of  the  nose,  either  in  the  mid- 
dle or  in  one  side;  it  is  often  of  consi- 
derable size,  reaches  generally  beneath 
the  mouth,  and  not  always  contributes  to 
enhance  the  beauty  of  the  face.  It  is  here 
stated  as  having  the  weight  of  a  beka 
(yp^^  which  is  half  a  shekel,  or  a  Greek 
drachm  (comp.  Exod.  xxxviii.  26).  The 
nose-rings  worn  at  present  by  the  Orien- 
tal women  are  often  of  ivory,  or  of  g^; 
they  are  hollow  to  render  them  less  incon- 
veniently heavy,  and  sometimes  set  with 
jewels,  mostly  a  ruby  between  two  pearls 
(comp.  Isai.  iii.  21 ;  Eiek.  xvi.  12;  Ptot. 
xi.  22;  HartmanHf  Die  Hebriierin,  etc,  li. 
166,  292;  Winer,  BibL  Wort.,  ii.  p.  137). 
—  Bracelets  (D^^^PV)  arc  such  favourite 
ornaments  with  Oriental  ladies  that  they 
are  not  only  worn  by  them  in  an  unusual 
quantity,  but  are  promised  by  Mohammed 
among  the  rewards  of  piety  (Kor.  zviii. 
30;  XXXV. 30,  etc.);  sometimes  the  whole 
arm  from  the  wrist  of  the  hand  to  the 
elbow  is  covered  with  them;  sometimes 
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Bethuelj  the  son  of  Milcah,  whom  she  bore  to  Nahor. 
25.  And  she  said  to  him,  We  have  both  straw  and  pro- 
vender enough,  and  room  to  stay  in.  26.  And  the  man 
bowed  down,  and  prostrated  himself  to  the  Lord.  27. 
And  he  said,  Blessed  be  the  Lord  God  of  my  master  Abra- 
ham, who  hath  not  left  destitute  my  master  of  His  mercy 
and  His  truth :  the  Lord  hath  led  me  in  the  way  to  the 
house  of  my  master's  kinsmen. — 28.  And  the  maiden  ran, 
and  told  these  things  in  her  mother's  house.  29.  And 
Rebekah  had  a  brother,  and  his  name  was  Laban :  and 
Laban  ran  out  to  the  man,  to  the  well.     30.  And  when 


two  or  more  ire  worn  one  above  the  other; 
•nd  they  are  not  unfreqaentlj  so  heavy 
thai  they  almost  appear  to  be  a  burden  to 
the  fair  owners ;  two  of  them  are  here  stat- 
edtohaveweighed  ten  shekels  of  gold;  cer* 
tsialy  a  liberal  present.     Men  also  liked 
to  adorn  their  wrist  or  upper  arm  with 
bneekts  (mpVK).      On  the  Assyrian 
Kolptures  scarcely  any  person  of  wealth 
or  station,  or  even  any  deity,  appears  with- 
out them  (comp.  2  Sam.  i.  1 0).    They  were 
Keoerally  worn  on  one  arm,  and  sometimes 
oa  both.   Those  who  were  unable  to  pur- 
chase gold  or  silver  bracelets,  contented 
themselves  with  procuring  them  of  copper, 
iTory,  horn,  or  glnss.  They  were  not  always 
made  with  great  skill  or  taste ;  they  had  not, 
in  all  cases,  a  lock;  and  often  consisted 
mcrelj  of  a  large  broad  ring,  through 
vbidi  the  wearer  forced  the  hand.    The 
Ej^piian  bracelets,  however,  are  in  many 
instances,    not   without    elegance;    and 
those  represented  on  the  Assyrian  monu- 
ments, or  found  in  the  excavations  of 
•Mesopotamia,  are  scarcely    inferior    to 
them    either  in  taste  or  in    costliness 
(comp.  Isai.  iii.  19 ;  Ezek.  xvi.  1 1 ;  Xenoph. 
Cyrop.,   L  iii.2;  Pfin.  xxxiii.  10;    Liv.x. 
44;   Hartmatin,  Die  Hebriierin,  ii.  178; 
Wiikinvm^  Manners    and    Customs,  iii. 
374  ;  Banomi,  Nin.  and  its  Pal.  p.  335). 

Philological  Rbmarks. — DT3(ver.22) 
ti  here  neither  an  ear-ring  (as  in  xxxv.4), 
f»  the  servant  put  it  on  the  nose  (ver. 
47);  D€>r  an  ornament  for  the  forehead, 
whkb,  generally  consisting  of  a  hook  or 


other  small  object,  never  reaches  down 
to  the  nose. — The  personal  pronoun  ^D3K 
(in  ver.  27)  is  emphatically  premised,  and 
then  repeated  in  the  accusative  aS  a  suffix 
in  the  verb  ^^HD;  comp.  xlix.  8;  Deut. 
xviii.  7 ;  Ezek.  xxxiii.  17,  etc 

9H — 31.  When  Abraham's  steward 
intimated  his  wish  to  stay  in  the  house 
of  Rebekah's  father,  the  maiden,  evidently 
rejoiced,  readily  replied,  that  their  house 
was  abundantly  provided  with  every 
necessary  commodity  (ver.  25),  and  has- 
tened home  to  announce  the  stranger. 
She  naturally  communicated  her  inter- 
view first  to  her  mother  Milcah,  who  was 
not  slow  in  making  the  preparations  for  the 
reception  of  the  guests.  In  countrieswhere 
the  firstborn  son  enjoys  predominant 
influence  in  all  domestic  affairs,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  he  should  often,  on  im- 
portant occasions,  represent  his  father; 
he  is  regarded  with  respect,  and  his  ad- 
vice is  listened  to  with  deference.  He 
possesses  already,  during  his  father's 
lifetime,  a  part  of  the  authority  which 
later  devolves  upon  him  by  right.  Instead 
of  Bethuel,  therefore,  his  son  Laban  went 
out  to  welcome  the  strangers.  It  has, 
from  early  times,  been  asserted  that  the 
character  of  this  man  is,  in  the  Biblical 
narrative,  represented  as  mean  and  base 
in  every  respect.  But  an  impartial  ex- 
amination of  the  text  leads  to  a  result 
entirely  different.  We  cannot,  indeed, have 
any  antecedent  reason  to  expect  a  monster 
of  moral  depravity  in  Laban.  If  the  brother 
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be  saw  thesose-ringand  the  bracelets  upon  bis  sister's 
hand^,  and  wben  be  heard  the  words  of  Rebekah  bis  sister, 
saying,  Thus  spoke  the  man  to  me ;  he  came  to  the  man, 
and,  behold,  he  stood  by  the  camels  at  the  well.  31.  And 
he  said,  Come,  thou  blessed  of  the  Lord;  wherefore  dost 
thou  stand  without?  and  I  have  cleared  the  house,  and 
room  is  for  the  camels. — 32.  And  the  man  came  into  the 
bouse:  and  he  (Laban)  ungirded  his  camels,  and  gave 
straw  and  provender  for  the  camels,  and  water  to  wash 
his  feet,  arid  the  feet  of  the  men  who  were  with  him. 

33.  Afid  food  was  set  before  him :  but  he  said,  I  shall  not 
eat,  until  I  have  spoken  ray  words.     And  he  said.  Speak. 

34.  And  he  said,  I  am  Abraham's  servant.  35.  And  the 
Lord  hath  blessed  my  master  very  much ;  and  he  is  become 
great :  and  He  hath  given  him  flocks,  and  herds,  and  silver, 
and  gold,  and  meti-servants,  and  maid-servants,  and  camels, 
and  asses.  36.  And  Sarah,  my  master's  wife,  bore  a  son 
to  my  master  after  her  old  age :  and  he  hath  given  to  him 
all  that  he  hath.  37.  And  my  master  made  me  swear, 
sa3ang,  Thou  shalt  not  take  a  wife  to  my  son  of  the 
daughters  of  the  Canaanites,  in  whose  land  I  dwell:     38. 

of  Rebekah,  the  futare  wife  of  Isaac,  in  doubt,  pronounced  by  the  senrant  to  him- 
all  relations  of  life  were  actuated  by  sordid  self  beyond  the  hearing  of  Bebekah;  bat 
motives  and  selfish  ends,  we  can  scarcely  Laban  had  gone  to  invite  the  stranger  even 
see  a  reason  why  Abraham  should  have  before  he  had  been  made  acquainted  with 
BO  eagerly  desired  to  form  a  matrimo-  his  request;  he  was,  therefore,  impelled  by 
nial  alliance  with  his  family,  and  how  no  other  fbeiing  but  duty;  nor  is  it  any  de- 
Jacob  was  justified  in  choosing  for  his  rogation  to  his  character  if  the  liberal  pre- 
wife  the  daughter  of  that  very  man.  Pass-  ^  acnts  which  he  then  saw  preposseased  ham 
ing, however,  to  the  narrative  itself,  we  find  in  favour  of  the  guest ;  they  were  to  him  a 
that  as  soon  as  he  heard  that  a  stranger  had  proof  both  of  his  distinguished  social  poai- 
arrived,  he  hastened  towards  the  well  (ver.  tion  and  of  his  generous  mind ;  they  were, 
99)  from  a  generous  impulse,  and  with-  indeed,  to  him  a  convincing  sign  thju  he 


out  awaiting  further  details.    Rebekah,  was  "*  blessed  of  the  Lord,**  from 

who  aecompanied  him  on  the  way,  only  comes  every  property  and  worldly  bapf^i- 

found  time  to  inform  him  again  that  the  ness;  and  he  addressed  him  with  a  gendc 

stranger  had  asked  the  hospitality  of  her  reproach  for  not  having  thought  bettor  of 


father*s  house  (ver.  23);  these  were  the  his  hospitality,  and  for  not  having  at 

only  words  which  she  had  to  repeat  to  accompanied  his  sister  to  the  house,  ivl 

him;  for  the  prayer  which  the  steward  was  open  and  ready  to  receive  him  aad 

uttered  to  God,  and  in  which  he  men-  his  companions  (ver.  31). 

tioned  his  master  Abraham,  and  **  the  3«— 49.  When  the  prelimloary  daUe* 

bouse  of  his  master's  brother*'  was,  no  of  an  Oriental  reception  wtn  p6rlbimadj| 
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But  thou  shalt  go  to  my  father's  house,  and  to  my  family, 
and  take  a  wife  to  my  son.  39.  And  I  said  to  my  master, 
Perhaps  the  woman  will  not  follow  me.  40.  And  he  said 
to  me,  The  Lord,  before  whom  I  walk,  will  send  His  angel 
with  thee,  and  will  make  successful  thy  way;  and  thou 
shalt  take  a  wife  for  my  son  of  my  family,  and  of  my 
father's  house:  41.  Then  shalt  thou  be  clear  from  my 
adjuration,  when  thou  comest  to  my  family;  and  if  they 
do  not  give  thee  one,  thou  shalt  be  clear  from  my  adjurar 
tion.  42.  And  1  came  this  day  to  the  well,  and  said,  Oh 
Lord  God  of  my  master  Abraham,  if,  I  pray  Thee,  Thou 
wilt  make  successful  my  way  which  I  go :  43.  Behold,  I 
stand  by  the  well  of  water,  and  let  it  be,  that  the  virgin 
who  Cometh  forth  to  draw  water,  and  to  whom  I  say.  Give 
me,  I  pray  thee,  a  little  water  of  thy  pitcher  to  drink, 
44.  And  who  will  say  to  me.  Both  drink  thou,  and  I  will 
also  draw  for  thy  camels :  let  her  he  the  woman  whom  the 
Lord  hath  appointed  for  my  master's  son.  45.  And 
before  1  had  finished  speaking  in  my  heart,  behold, 
Rebekah  came  forth  with  her  pitcher  on  her  shoulder; 
and  she  descended  to  the  well,  and  drew  water :  and  I 

and  Lftban  inrited  his  guests  to  partake  of  master,  but  describes  the  oath  with  which 

the  meal  speedily  prepared  for  them,  the  he  has  coufirmed  it,  as  belonging  to  the 

steward,  nnwBUng  to  delay  the  execution  awful  class  connected  with  an  imprecation 

of  his  charge  annecessarily  for  a  single  and  curse  («1^K;  Ter.il).    Abraham  had 

momentft  refused  to  touch  food  before  he  merely  enjoined  a  7\VJi^i  but  the  mes- 

bad  stated  the  purpose  of  his  journey,  senger  feels  it  with  the  force  of  a  il^^ 

When  Laban,  yielding  to  his  wish,  con-  (comp.  xziri.  28 ;  see  on  Exod.,  pp.353, 

tented  to  deviate  from  the  usual  rule  of  853).    He  is  so  agitated  at  this  solemn 

c<Mxlialho6pitality,the  messenger  deli  vored  thought,  that  he  impatiently  urges  an  im* 

himself  of  his  commission  in  a  narrative  mediate  reply,  so  as  to  be  able  to  tnri),  if 

graeed  by  every  charm  of  simplicity,  rival*  necessary,  without  delay  to  some  other 

lioi^  the  most  beautiful  episodes  of  the  Ho-  branch  of  Terah*s  family  (ver.  49).    The 

■leric  writings,  and  pervaded  by  a  health-  second  feature,  equally  prominent,  is  the 

fnl  spirit  of  sustained  calmness:  the  repe-  steward's  entire  submission  under  the  Di- 

utioiis  which  it  contains,  are  like  the  rine  guidance.   The  whole  narrative  bears 

echo  of  truth;  and  the  measured  stop  with  a  religious  character;  it  is  based  on  the 

which  it  advances,  carries  it  to  its  aim  with  principle  of  the  direct  interposition  of  God, 

enhaoeed  dignity.    Two  points  especially  from  thebeginning,  the  wealth  of  Abraham, 

Are  impffessed  with  erident  force.    First,  downto  the  Ust  reply  of  Rebekah  (vers.  35, 

the  steward  appears  deeply  moved  by  a  47,48);  it  shows  emphatically  the  **  mercy 

•enae  of  responsibility.     He   noi  only  andtriith'*whichGodhadmaaifeetedtofaim 

dwvUfl  on  the  promise  he  has  made  to  h^  in  every  regard  (ver«  27);  and,  therefoi^ 

H   H   2 
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said  to  her,  Let  me  drink,  I  pray  thee.  46.  And  she 
hastened,  and  let  down  her  pitcher  from  her  shoulder^ 
and  said.  Drink,  and  I  shall  give  thy  camels  also  to  drink. 
47.  And  I  asked  her,  and  said.  Whose  daughter  art  thou  ? 
And  she  said,  The  daughter  of  Bethuel,  Nahor's  son, 
whom  Milcah  bore  to  him :  and  I  put  the  nose-ring  in  her 
nose,  and  the  bracelets  upon  her  hands.  48.  And  I  bowed 
down,  and  prostrated  myself  to  the  1-iord,  and  blessed  the 
Lord  God  of  my  master  Abraham,  who  had  led  me  in  the 
right  way  to  take  the  daughter  of  my  master's  kinsman  to 
his  son.  49.  And  now,  if  you  will  do  kindness  and  truth 
to  my  master,  tell  me :  and  if  not,  tell  me ;  that  I  may 
turn  to  the  right  hand^  or  to  the  left. — 50.  And  Laban 
and  Bethuel  answered   and   said,  The   thing  proceedeth 


in  coocluding  his  address  to  the  parents 
and  the  brother  of  the  maiden,  he  appro- 
priately entreats  them  to  exercise  the  same 
•*  mercy  and  truth"  (ver.49). 

Philological  Rbmarks.— The  first 
Hebrew  word  of  the  33rd  verse  is,  in  the 
Ketib,  Cb^^,  as  in  1. 26  (comp.  Jndg.  xii. 
9);  this  would  be  the  future  Kal  of  ob^, 
equivalent  to  oVt^f  to  put,  to  place,  with  a 
transitive  meaning,  nut  inappropriate  in 
1. 26  either.  If  the  Keri  is  preferred,  it 
would  be  Db^^  (not  Ob^^,  as  the  maso* 
retic  reading  is),  the  Uophal  of  O^b,  and 
would  signify :  *'  and  there  was  placed  be* 
fore  him,**  etc.— K7"DK  (ver.38)  is  evi- 
dently parallel  with  ^2)  in  ver.  4,  and  clearly 
synonymous  with  DtC^^  (Isai.lv.  10;  Ixv. 
6;  Am.  iiu  7,  etc.) ;  its  general  meaning 
is,  therefore,  undoubted ;  it  is  the  Latin 
fit«t,and  the  phrase  may  be  explained: 
thou  shalt  not  take  a  wife  to  my  son,  un- 
less thou  goest  to  my  father*s  house. 

Ml — tk%.  Bethuel  and  Laban  enter 
completely  into  the  spirit  of  the  steward's 
narrative;  they  acknowledge  in  his  jour- 
ney the  finger  of  God;  and,  submitting 
without  hesitation  to  His  unmistakable 
will,  they  refrain  from  every  reflection 
which  prudence  might  suggest.  The  ex- 
pectation of  Abraham  was  fully  realized. 
The  spark  of  piety  which  slumbered  in 
the  fiunily  of  Terah  was  roused  and  kindled 


by  the  recital  of  the  obyions  miraclet,  which 
they  could  not  but  recognise.     Among 
those  who  yielded  to  the  Divine  signs, 
Laban  is  mentioned  as  the  first.    His  soul 
cannot,  therefore,  have  been  either  harden- 
ed or  depraved.    Easily  accessible  to  the 
highest  truths,  he  was  ready  to  expt<>s 
them  in  words  and  deeds.  He,  further,  in 
this  domestic  matter,  exhibits  a  zeal,  dis- 
closing another  laudable  quality  of  his 
character.     Brothers  are  always   nsfyre- 
sented  as  particularly  anxioos  to  watdi 
over  the  honour,  and  to  secure  the  happi- 
ness, of  their  sisters.     The  brothen  of 
Dinah  resented  the  wrong  done  to  ber 
with  sanguinary  vehemence  (Gen.  xzzir. 
11,  25).     Absalom  could  not  extirpnle 
from  his  heart  the  burning  hatred  against 
Amnon  who  had  disgraced  his  sister  Ta- 
mar  (2  Sam.  xiiLi  comp.  Judg.  xxi.  22). 
In  questions  of  marriage  especiallv,  the 
active  interest  of  the  brother  was  regarded 
as  a  duty;  and  indiflfierence  on  soch  ooc«- 
sions  was  branded  as  a  moral  oAeooe. 
Nor  is  this  feeling  restricted  to  the  times 
and  countries  of  polygamy,  which  divides 
the  attention  of  the  &ther  between  mao j  di- 
verging obligations,  and  leaves  to  the  sooa 
the  care  for  their  sisters.   It  is,  therefase, « 
proof  of  Laban's  well-regulated  mind,  that 
he  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  arrange* 
ments  regarding  his  sister  Bebekah;  nad 
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from  the  Lord :  we  cannot  speak  to  thee  bad  or  good. 
51.  Behold,  Rebekah  is  before  thee,  take  her^  and  go,  and 
let  her  be  the  wife  of  thy  master's  son,  as  the  Lord  hath 
spoken.  52.  And  when  Abraham's  servant  heard  their 
words,  he  prostrated  himself  before  the  Lord  to  the  earth.— 

53.  And  the  servant  took  out  trinkets  of  silver,  and  trin- 
kets of  gold,  and  garments,  and  gave  them  to  Rebekah :  and 
valuable  presents  he  gave  to  her  brother  and  to  her  mother. 

54.  And  they  ate  and  drank,  he  and  the  men  who  were 
with  him,  and  they  stayed  over  night :  and  they  rose  in 
the  morning,  and  he  said.  Send  me  away  to  my  master. 

55.  And  her  brother  and  her  mother  said,  Let  the  maiden 
abide  with  us  a  few  days  or  a  week  of  ten  days;  after  which 
she  may  go.     56.  And  he  said  to  them,  Do  not  delay  me, 


from  this  reason,  no  doubt,  the  text  men- 
tions his  name  even  before  that  of  his 
fiuher  Bethuel  (ver.  50),  and  his  mother 
Milcah(Ter.55). 

ft3— •!.  When  the  relatiyes  of  Rebekah 
had  consented  to  her  alliance  with  Isaac, 
and  had  said  to  the  messenger:  **  Behold, 
Bebekah  is  before  thee,  take  her,  and  go, 
and  let  her  be  the  wife  of  thj  master's  son" ; 
thematterwajconaideredas  fully  s  ttled. 
The  maiden  herself  was  not  consulted  at 
all;  the  question  later  addressed  to  her 
was  not  pat  with  a  view  to  elicit  her  de- 
cision regarding  the  marriage,  but  regard- 
ing the  time  of  her  departure.  We  shall 
not  attempt  to  distort  the  meaning  of  the 
text  in  order  to  deny  this  fact  Bebekah 
as  well  as  Laban  and  Milcah  accepted  the 
presents  of  Abraham's  servant;  the  former 
submitted  thereby  implicitly  to  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  hitter,  and  she  followed 
the  stranger  into  Uie  distant  land,  without 
having  erer  seen  her  future  husband.  But 
in  order  to  explain  such  remarkable  con- 
duct, we  nee4  not  be  satisfied  with  re- 
minding the  reader  of  the  general  Oriental 
customs,  of  which  this  narrative  offers  a 
futbM  pictore;  we  need  not  merely  in- 
sist upon  the  fact,  that  daughters  are,  in 
the  East,  regarded  as  the  property  and 
chief  wealth  of  the  father,  who  disposes 
of  them  as  he  likes;  and  that  they  submit 


to  his  will  and  authority  without  murmur- 
ing. These  premises  may  deceive  the 
historian  into  inferences  perfectly  antago- 
nistic to  the  position  which  the  Old  Testa- 
ment assigns  to  the  women.  It  may  mis- 
lead to  the  belief,  that  the  Hebrew  women 
were  regarded  as  mere  objects;  and  that 
the  Hebrew  wives  occupied  an  undignified 
place  in  the  household — ^than  which  nothing 
could  be  more  erroneous,  as  we  have  at- 
tempted to  prove  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion (see  pp.  90, 115;  Exod.,  p.  370).  The 
very  narrative  of  this  chapter  proves  more 
than  any  other  argument  the  high  and 
even  saered  importance,  which  was  at- 
tached to  the  conscientious  choice  of  a  wife. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  prove  that  which  every 
part  of  the  text  clearly  proclaims.  There- 
fore, the  obvious  explanation  of  the  fact 
above  referred  to  is,  that  Bebekah  was,  i^ 
much  as  her  parents  and  her  brother,  struck 
with  the  nuinifest  interference  of  God ;  that 
she  likewise  saw  in  the  request  of  Abra- 
ham's messenger  the  ruling  of  a  higher 
will,  and  that  her  heart  was  equally  ac- 
cessible to  the  truths  of  a  purer  religion. 
The  answer:  "From  the  Lord  proceedeth 
the  matter;  we  cannot  speak  to  thee  bad 
or  good"  (ver.  50),  was  offered  in  the  name 
of  Rebekah  also.  It  was,  therefore,  super- 
fluous to  ask  her  formal  consent;  Bethuel 
and  Laban,  who  knew  her  disposition  and 
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for  the  Lord  hath  made  successful  my  way;  send  me  away 
that  I  may  go  to  my  master.  67.  And  they  said,  We 
shall  call  the  maiden,  and  enquire  at  her  mouth.  68.  And 
they  called  Rebekah,  and  said  to  her,  Wilt  thou  go  with 
this  man  ?  And  she  said,  I  will  go.  69.  And  they  sent 
away  Rebekah  their  sister,  and  her  nurse,  and  Abraham's 
servant,  and  his  men.     60.  And  they  blessed  Rebekah, 


character,  were  conrinced,  that  she  would 
not  disregard  signs  which  they  felt  com- 
pelled to  respect;  and  in  other  matters,  not 
decided  by  the  Divine  interposition,  thej 
left  her  unrestricted  freedom  (ver.  57). 
And  lest  there  should  remain  the  least  un* 
tiertainty,  it  is  later  expressly  added,  that 
Isaac  loved  Rebekah,  and  that  he  was 
trough  her  consoled  for  the  grief  caused 
by  the  death  of  his  mother  (ver.  67).  Thus, 
our  tale  may,  at  the  same  time,  be  intended 
toteachthe  leston.thataspecial  providence 
of  God  watches  over  the  holy  bond  of  matri- 
mony, and  that  He  always  unites  those 
destined  by  Him  to  form  **one  flesh,**  how- 
ever separated  they  may  be  from  one 
another,  and  however  accidental  the  ways 
may  appeak*  by  which  they  are  brought 
into  connection. 

Ic  is  custonlary,*that  before  the  conclu- 
sion of  a  marriage-contract,  a  price  OUb) 
should  be  stipulated,  which  the  young  man 
'  is  required  \o  pay  to  the  father  of  the  bride. 
But  as  the  whole  transaction  of  the  ser- 
'Vant'smtssionhfts  a  perfectly  spiritual  cha- 
racter, such  stipulation  would  have  been 
ihappropriate ;  for  it  would  have  made  the 
succ^s  dependent  on  an  external  agree- 
ment, while  it  was  to  be  decidied  by  the 
Divine  will  alone.  The  marriage  price, 
'therefore,  is,  in  this  case,  very  aptly  re- 
' presented  by  the  voluntary  gifts  which  the 
messenger  offers  to  the  bride  and  her  pa- 
rents, and  which,  though  no  doubt  valuable 
and  generous,  were  a  present  rather  than 
an  exacted  price.  Whether  this  circum- 
stance also  has  a  practical  tendency;  whe- 
ther it  hints  at  the  propri^y  of  abandon- 
ing the  frigid  and  undignified  custom  of  a 
marriage-price;  and  whether  it  intends  to 
divest  it  at  least  of  the  mercenary  sordid- 
ness  into  which  it  is  apt  to  degenerate: 


this  we  ean  rather  feel  than  prove  from  the 
words,  although  it  is  in  full  hannony  both 
with  the  pure  spirit  of  this  narrative,  and 
with  theenthusiasticadmiration  with  which 
elsewhere  a  virtuous  wife  is  praised  asprice- 
less  (Prov.xxxL  10;  seeonxxix.13 — ^20). 

Incited  to  a  speedy  i^um  by  the  rapi- 
di^  with  which  God  had  made  him  suc- 
ceed in  his  mission  (ver.  56%  the  faithful 
steward,  unwilling  to  indulge  in  inactive 
enjoyment,  longed  to  annoiince  his  tnum]A 
to  his  master.  Baft  as  it  Was  usual  to 
allow  a  certkih  period  to  elapse  between 
the  bethrothal  and  the  msrriagpe  (comp. 
Judg.  xiv.  8),  as  a  matter  of  propriety  as 
well  as  of  prudence,  the  bride  was  con- 
snlted,  and  her  decbion  was  regarded  as 
final:  and  ^hen  Hebekah,  revering  the 
Dirine  orade,  declared  her  readiness  to 
follow  the  messenger  without  delaj,  she 
was  dismissed  by  her  relations  with  a  fer^ 
Yentblessing,  implying  anumereus,  power- 
ful, ahd  «ver- victorious  progenj  (comp. 
xxii.  17);  and  she  departed,  as  it  bqhoves 
the  daughter  =  of  a  wealthy  house,  accom- 
panied by  her  nurse  and  her  maids  (comp. 
Bom.,  Odyss.  ir.  735), 

Philological  Rbvarks.— The  moet 
plausible  interpretation  of  the  words 
*W^  SHQ^Pl  (ver.  55)  has  been  proposed 
by  Ewald,  who,  mindful  of  the  fact  that 
some  ancient  tribes  had  a  longer  week  of 
ten  days,  as  others  had  a  shorter  one  of 
five,  explains:  let  the  girl  remain  with  ns 
«  a  few  days  (D^D*),  or  a  week  "  (that  ia, 
ten  days,  ^l^t^t  see  notes  on  Exod.,  p.  190). 
Among  the  Egyptians,  the  months  were, 
during  some  periods  of 'their  history  at 
'leasts  divided  into  three  cycles,  or  weeka 
of  ten  days;  both  on  hieroglyphic  monu- 
ments, and  in  demotic  writings  occurs  Uie 
phrase :  **  the  first  day  of  all  the  ten  days/* 
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and  said  to  her,  Thou  art  our  sister,  be  thou  the  mother  of 
thousands  of  myriads,  and  let  thy  seed  possess  the  gate  of 
their  enemies. — 61.  And  Eebekah  rose,  and  her  maids; 
and  they  rode  upon  the  camels,  and  followed  the  man : 
and  the  servant  took  Rebekah,  and  departed. — ^62.  And 
Isaac  came  from  the  way  of  the  well  Lahai-roi;  for  he 
dwelt  in  the  country  of  the  south.     63.  And  Isaac  went 


which  was  celebrated  with  sacrifices  (comp. 
r7A/«ikwm,Thot,  p.224).— The fonn  "ifc^ 
deca$  (analogous  to  V.^^^  week)  occurs 
also  in  Exod.  xii,  3;  Lev.  xvl.  29.— Thos, 
several  indistinct  or  uncertain  explanations 
receive  a  greater  precision;  for  instanee, 
**  About  ten  days'*  (17/ilpac  it»cc2  Hicai 
Sept.,  Gtsentug);  or,  '*at  least  ten  days*' 
(^saltem  decern  dies,  Vulg.;  Tuch).  But  the 
explanation  of  some  ancient  authorities: 
•'a  year  or  ten  months'  (^OnkeL,  Saad., 
Rfuhi,  etc),  is  against  the  Hebrew  usage; 
while  others  have  either  disregarded  or 
altered    the    Hebrew    text  (Cod.  Sam., 

cnn  IK  DnD\  etc). 

OS— 69.  Isaac  was  the  worthy  off- 
spring of  the  chosen  patriarch.  He  ever 
displayed  imperturbable  harmdny  of  the 
soul,  unmoved  by  the  greatest  and  dear- 
est sacrifices;  his  mind  was,  by  naCttre, 
calm  and  placid;  modest  and  reserved; 
he  was  susceptible  of  that  happiness  which 
flows  from  sentiment;  his  heart  was  warm 
and  sensitive;  his  piety  internal  and  fra- 
ostentatious;  he  inclined  to  reflection  and 
prayer;  his  affections  were  strong  Mrith- 
~out  impetuosity;  his  impressions  pro- 
found without  exuberance.  His  destinies 
corresponded  with  his  character.  They 
form  the  exact  medium  between  the  his- 
tory of  Abraham  and  that  of  Jacob.  He 
spent  his  life  without  the  deeds  of  the  one 
and  the  sufferings  of  the  other;  he  was 
not,  like  either,  compelled  to  distant  wan- 
derings; after  the  grand  trial  of  his  youth, 
the  course  of  his  life  was,  on  the  whole, 
calm  and  even.  Without  labour  or  care,  he 
inherited  a  large  fortune,  while  both  his 
father  and  his  son  acquired  property  but 
gradually,  and  the  latter  not  without 
laborious  exertion;  he  obtained  a  pious 
and  beautiful  ¥rife  without  the  least  per- 


sonal effort,  by  the  care  of  a  provident 
father  and  a  faithful  servant,  whereas, 
Jacob  had,  for  the  same  purpose,  not  only 
to  undertake  a  perilous  journey,  but  to 
submit  to  a  long  and  toilsome  servitude; 

-and  though  we  shall  soon  have  occasion 
to  show  many  parallels  in  the  destinies  of 
Isaac  and  Abraham,  the  history  of  the 
former  exhibits  a  eertain  pause  in  the  pro- 
gress of  the  narrative;  it  contains  few 

new  elements,  and  advances  but  little  the 
Hebrew  theocracy;  its  tendency  is  rather 
to  secure  the  old  ideas,  than  to  introduce 
new  ones;  and  its  chief  interest  consists 
in  proving  how  the  enlightenment  of 
Abraham  had,  by  habit  and  temperament, 
become  with  Isaac  an  impulsive  feeling; 

'  and  how  the  acquirements  of  the  mind 
had  become  the  property  of  the  heart. 

'  With  this  character  of  Isaac  alone  the 
last  part  of  this  section  harmonises.  His 
thoughts  were,  no  doubt,  engaged  with 
the  messenger's  journey;  after  the  death 
of  his  mother,  his  heart  felt  a  void  which 
he  longed  to  All  up  by  a  sentiment 
equally  holy  and  absorbiiig;  his  pensive 
nature  indulged  in  meditation  on  this  mo- 
mentous point;  but  his  happy  disposition 
shielded  him  against  agitating  anxiety, 
and  his  piety  taught  him  to  hope.  It  is 
not  impossible,  that  Isaac,  Uke  the  mes- 
senger, had  proposed  to  himself  a  certain 
oracle;  that  this  is  expressed  in  the  rather 

-  obscure  phrase:  **  he  went  out  to  meditate 
in  the  fleld"  (Hlba  mbS);  and  that  the 
arrival  of  the  caravan  just  at  that  mo- 
ment was  to  him  the  fulfilment  of  the 
sign.  It  is  evidenUy  necessary  to  include 
Isaac  in  the  same  circle  of  religious  re- 
signation which  embraces  all  the  other 
persons  connected  with  this  mission,  iVom 
Abraham  to  Laban;  Isaac  was  personallj 
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out  to  meditate  in  the  field  towards  the  evening  :  and  he 
lifted  up  his  ej^es,  and  saw,  and  behold,  camels  were  com- 
ing. 64.  And  Rebekah  lifted  up  her  eyes,  and  when  she 
saw  Isaac,  she  alighted  from  the  camel.  65.  And  she  said 
to  the  servant.  Who  is  this  man  who  walketh  in  the  field 
to  meet  us?     And  the  servant  said,  It  is  my  master :  and 


more  deeply  concerned  in  it  than  all  the 
others;  he  had  before  all  to  MUve  that 
the  bride  brought  to  him  from  a  foreign 
land  would  really  sympathise  with  his 
own  feelings;  and  that  she  was  selected 
for  him  by  the  immediate  interposition  of 
Gk>d :  a  tign,  was,  therefore,  naturally  ex- 
pected by  him  with,  at  least,  the  same 
justice  as  by  the  servant  of  his  father. 

It  is  an  eastelm  custom,  prevalent  in 
many  parts  to  this  day,  that  women, 
when  riding  on  the  road,  and  meeting 
strange  men,  descend  from  their  animals, 
as  a  mark  of  respect  offered  to  the 
stronger  sex.  European  travellers  have 
frequently  been  the  objects  of  such  salu* 
tadons.  The  conduct  of  Rebekah  is,  there- 
fore, in  no  way  extraordinary,  if  we  but 
translate  correctly :  "  she  alighted  from  the 
camel'*(^1Dni;seein^m).  When  Rebekah 
heard  from  the  servant  that  her  future 
husband  was  approaching  towards  them, 
••  she  took  the  veil  and  covered  herself." 
It  is  evident,  from  this  context,  that  her 
application  of  the  veil  stands  in  some 
necessary  connection  with  the  presence 
of  Isaac;  and  we  find  this  connection 
easily  in  the  well-known  eastern  custom, 
that  the  bride  is,  on  the  day  of  marriage, 
brought  veiled  to  her  bridegroom,  a  cus- 
tom which  alone  explains  the  possibilitj 
of  Laban*s  deception  practised  on  Jacob 
(xxix.  25).  Nor  must  wo  forget  that  the 
class  of  eastern  out-door  veils  here  men- 
tioned (Pj^y  V)  does  not,  like  others  in  com- 
mon use,  merely  cover  the  face,  but,  like  a 
kind  of  large  wrapper,  nearly  the  whole 
form,  rendering  it  impossible  to  recognise 
the  person  (xxxviil  1 4, 1 5) ;  while  the  veils 
worn  in  the  house,  resemble  much  those 
of  our  age  and  country,  forming  a  part  of 
the  head-dress,  and  usually  thrown  back. 
Another  sort  of  veil,  common  in  Egypt 


and  Syria,  and  represented  even  on  veiy 
ancient  Asiatic  monuments,  commences 
beneath  the  eyes  and  falls  down  over  tlie 
greater  part  of  the  body;  but  it  is  uncer- 
tain whether  the  Hebrews  applied  it,  and 
still  more,  whether  it  is  expressed  by  the 
word  ^^3?y,  since  the  exact  inteq^etatioa 
of  the  Hebrew  words  regarding  this  part 
of  the  female  dress  u  verj  preearioos 
0V^>  1*1^  '1?V»  etc.;  comp.  Isai.iiL  19, 
23;  Cant.  iv.  I,  3;  vL  7;  see  Sckrtbdtr, 
Vestit.mnl.p.968;  HartmoMm^  Die  He- 
braerin,  etc,  il  316,  334,  428;  JaJat, 
Archjeol.  I.  IL  130).  The  material  of  the 
veils  varied  from  the  coarsest  to  the  finest 
and  most  exquisite  texture;  and  a  suit- 
able veil  was  among  the  costliest  articles 
with  which  brides  were  necessarily  fer- 
nished  by  their  parents.  It  is  clear,  from 
onr  passage,  and  from  manj  others,  that 
among  the  Hebrews  unmarried  ladies 
appeared  publicly  without  a  veil  (ver.  16, 
comp.xiLl4,  15);  even  married  women 
did  not  veil  themselves  before  strangers 
in  their  own  houses;  but,  out  of  doofs, 
the  latter  probably  took  the  veil  as  con- 
scientiously as  it  is  at  present  deemed  indis- 
pensable by  all  Eastern  ladies  of  boaoor 
and  virtue  (comp.  1  Ck>rinth.  xL  5,  6; 
Koran,  xxxiiL  56).  It  may,  however,  be 
inferred  from  our  text  (ver.  65),  that  even 
married  ladies,  when  trayelling,  were  not 
always  scrupulous  in  the  application  of 
the  veil;  for  it  is  certain  that  Rebekah 
regarded  herself  as  the  lawful  wife  of 
Isaac  from  the  moment  that  her  parents 
had  expressed  their  consent.  —  It  appears 
that  Abraham  had,  in  the  mean  time, 
changed  his  abode;  he  had  left  Hebron, 
and  pitched  his  tents  more  southward, 
near  that  celebrated  well  which  had  be- 
come sacred  to  him  by  the  Divine  appear- 
ance here  granted  to    Hagar  (xvi.  14; 
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she  took  the  veil,  and  covered  herself.  66.  And  the  ser- 
vant told  Isaac  all  things  that  he  had  done.  67.  And 
Isaac  brought  her  into  his  mother  Sarah's  tent,  and  took 
Eebekah,  and  she  became  his  wife;  and  he  loved  her:  and 
Isaac  was  comforted  after  his  mother's  death. 


oomp.  XXV.  11);  this  change  most  have 
taken  place  before  the  departure  of  the 
messenger,  who,  otherwise,  would  not 
hare  come  so  far  southward  on  his  reiom 
from  Mesopotamia.  —  When  Isaac  heard 
the  wonderful  history  of  that  journey, 
his  heart,  spontaneously  inclining  to  the 
softer  feelings,  considered  Bebekah  as  the 
wife  assigned  to  him  by  the  manifest  will 
of  God;  he  lored  her  with  a  double  affec- 
tkn;  and  for  the  first  time,  after  the  death 
of  his  mother,  after  three  mournful  and 
soUtaiy  years,  joy  re-entered  his  bosom. 

Philological  Remakks. — Isaac  went 
out  TCVffZ  T\W7  (rer.  63).  It  is  adapted 
bdh  to  the  character  of  Isaac,  and  to  the 
context,  to  render  these  latter  words:  **to 
meditate  in  the  field.*'  Nor  is  the  usage 
irf"  the  word  niG^  unfavourable  to  this  ac* 
ceptation.  It  occurs  not  unfrequently 
io  exactly  the  same  or  a  nearly  synony- 
moos  meaning;  compare  Psalm  IxxviL  7 

(nrrrfc<^32b>  uvy,  cy.2;  cxix.27,48; 

ProY.  tL  22;  Job  xii.  8,  etc  The  ancient 
Tersioas  render  it,  with  great  unanimity, 
in  the  same  sense.  Sept.  a^oKiaxiioat; 
Volg.  ad  meditanduM;  OnL^  Samarit, 
SoodL,  Kimehi,  io  pray  (comp.  Tanchuma, 
ad  m&^m,  p.  28;  Ps.cxlii.  3).  Only 
let  it  not  be  thought,  that  the  "  medi- 


tations" of  Isaac  referred  to  his  agricul- 
tural affairs,  or  to  the  improvement  of  his 
nomadic  property;  but,  in  greater  har- 
mony with  the  spirit  of  our  chapter,  let  it 
be  understood  of  Isaac's  pious  reflection 
and  expectation  regarding  the  issue  of 
the  servant's  mission.  —  Thus  the  expla- 
nations **  to  converse"  or  **  to  deliberate 
with  others"  (6/iiX^(rac,  XctkTJffait  Aq., 
SynL)  are  not  appropriate;  though  they 
are  certainly  more  acceptable  than  the 
opinion  that  H^CS^  means  here  io  walk 
about  (Syr.,  Ebn  Ezra),  or  the  hazardous 
conjecture  of  Gesenius,  who,  in  order  to 
obtain  this  latter  sense,  proposes  to  read 
nie^nO^K^*^  (comp.  Job  i.  7)  against  all 
authority  of  the  manuscripts  (see  Thesaur. 
p.  1322).  —  Rebekah  alighted  from  her 
camel  (ver.  64);  for  ?^^  is  used  in  this 
sense;  comp.  2  Kings  v.  21;  see  1  Sam. 
XXV.  23;  Sept  icarcir^^ijcrcv;  Vulgate, 
descendit  —  The  n  locale  is  in  H^n'^ri 
n'^  (ver.  67)  affixed  to  the  status  con- 
structuSf  as  in  ^^D  TM^l  (Exod.  x.  19); 
and  the  article  is  placed  before  the  first 
substantive  as  in  ^tjtp^^  bv^TJ  (xxxi. 
13,  see  note  there).  —  That  this  beautiful 
narrative  is  the  exclusive  composition  of 
the  Jehovist,  needs  scarcely  to  be  re- 
marked. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

SuiocART. — Abraham,  after  having  become  the  father  of  six  sons  from  Eetnrah,  and 
having  sent  them  away  with  presents  eastward,  died  in  the  175th  year  of  his  life, 
and  was  baried  by  Isaac  and  Ishmael  in  the  cave  of  Machpelah  (vers.  1 — 11).— 
Ishmael  begat  twelve  sons,  who  became  the  progenitors  of  as  many  tribes  of  the 
mixed  Arabs,  and  died  at  the  age  of  137  years  (vers.  12— 18).— After  a  barrenness 
of  twenty  years,  Rebekah  gave  birth  to  twins,  Esau  and  Jacob,  of  whom  a 
Divine  oracle  predicted  that  the  younger  would  rule  over  the  elder;  and,  in  fact, 
Esau,  who  became  a  wild  huntsman,  sold  to  Jacob,  a  nomadic  shepherd,  his  birth- 
right for  the  trifling  compensation  of  a  pottage  of  lentiles  (vers.  19 — 34). 

1.  And  Abraham  took  again  a  wife,  and  her  name  was 

1—4.  There  existed  among  the  He-      Arabia  were  connected  with  them    by 
brewt  the  tradition  that  certain  tribes  of      descent  and  dose  relationship.    This  po- 
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Eeturah.  2.  And  she  bore  him  Zimran,  and  Jokdan,  and 
Medan,  and  Midian,  and  Ishbak,  and  Shrtah.  3.  And 
Jokshan  begat  Sheba,  and  Dedan.  And  the  sons  of  Dedan 


puUur  belief,  no  doubt  baaed  on  a  goDoine 
historical  remiDiscence,  is  embodied  in  the 
ofi^pring  here  attributed  to  Abraham, 
and  bom  to  him  by  a  subordinate  wife, 
Keturah.  Accustomed  as  we  are  to  the 
Biblical  mode  of  representing  ethnogra- 
phic relations  by  means  of  genealogies, 
we  can  find  no  diflSculty  in  the  insertion 
itself  of  this  list.  But  a  great  perplexity 
arii>es  from  the  circumstance,  that  it  con- 
tains names  elsewhere  introduced  in  per- 
fectly different  connections.  For  Sheba 
and  Dedan,  here  traced  to  Abraham,  and 
mentioned  as  the  sons  of  Jokshan,  are  in 
the  great  catalogue  of  nations  (x.  7)  enu- 
merated among  the  Cnshites  and  de- 
scribed as  the  sons  of  Raamah.  We  have 
on  former  occasions  noticed,  and  at- 
tempted to  account  for,  this  seeming  dis- 
crepancy; nor  do  we  believe  this  matter 
hopelessly  involved  in  confusion.  The 
following  remarks  may  assist  in  arriving 
at  a  conclusion:  — 1.  The  universal  list  of 
nations  itself  acknowledges  that  a  part  of 
the  Sabsans  were  Shemites;  for  it  in- 
cludes them  among  the  thirteen  tribes 
descended  from  Joktan,  who  is  likewise 
a  son  of  Eber,  and  is  regarded  as  the  an- 
cestor of  the  chief  stock  of  the  population 
inhabiting  the  Arabian  peninsula  (x.  28). 
How  they  could  be  introduced  both  as 
Cushites  and  as  Joktanites  has  been  ex- 
plained in  its  proper  place  (see  p.  251). 
2.  These  earlier  Sabflsans,  connected  with 
Shorn  by  only  four  intermediate  links, 
namely,  Arphaxad,  Salah,  Eber,  and 
Joktan  (x.  24,  25),  were  believed  to  have 
later  received  a  considerable  increase 
from  descendants  of  Abraham,  who, 
settling  in  the  districts  of  Sabiea,  were 
gradually  also  called  Sabseans,  although 
their  later  origin  was  not  forgotten,  and 
is  here  strikingly  represented  by  the  cir- 
cumstance that  Sheba  was  not  the  son 
of  Abraham,  but  connected  with  him 
only  through  Jokshan.  In  the  lists  of 
Genesis,  the  tribes  are  sometimes  desig- 


nated according  to  their  local  laliier  tbiii 
their  genealogical  relations  (see  p.  287). 
S.  In  a  similar  manner  we  mayonder- 
■tand  the  introduction  of  Dedan  amoBf 
the  Abrahamitee,  though  he  had  befcn 
been  mentioned  as  the  grandson  of  Cvh 
(x.  7).  The  abodes  of  the  Itedanitei 
were,  moreover,  so  comprchensire,  and 
centred  round  two  districts  so  diffioreot 
in  many  respects  that  the  suppositioD  of  a 
double  population  of  different  deseent  is 
both  natural  and  plausible  (see  p.  25S).~ 
Thus  we  may  uphold  the  agreement  be- 
tween the  various  genealogical  notices;  it 
is  unnecessary  to  regard  Jokshan  and 
Joktan  as  identical,  by  which  assuraptioa 
the  difficulties  would  not  be  materially 
lessened;  and  we  must  admit,  that  the 
theory  on  which  these  lists  are  based  ti 
historically  not  improbable.  This  con- 
clusion is  confirmed  by  a  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance to  which  we  shall  presemly 
have  occasion  to  refer  (see  p.  477). — W« 
are  enabled  to  ascertain  the  identity  of  but 
very  few  of  the  descendants  of  Ketontb. 

Zimran  (HP?)  *>■*  ***"  regarded  to 
coincide  with  Zimri  (^'U??,  Jcrcm.  xxv. 
25);  and  the  latter  to  be  identical  witk 
Zabram  of  Ptolemy,  a  town  between 
Mecca  and  Medinah.  But  in  that  pat- 
sage  of  Jeremiah,  Zimri  is  mentioned  ii 
connection  with  Elam  and  Media;  and  it 
is  clearly  distinguished  fixNn  Arabia  (ver. 
24),  where  our  Zimran  must  neoesaarily  be 
sought  It  is,  therefore,  certainly  not  the 
Ethiopian  district  of  Zimiris  {Pirn.  xxxtL 
2 1 1  Hitzig^  LtmgerkM\  but  it  may  refer  to 
the  Zamereni,  a  tribe  in  the  interior  oL 
Arabia  (P/m-vi  32;  Grotimf). 

The  tribes  of  Jokshan  (t^^^)  seem  to 
have  received  the  name  firom  the  preda- 
tory habits  in  which  they  prorainettly  in- 
dulged (from  \t^  to  lay  snares,  to  way- 
lay; P8.cxli.9;  Isai.  xxix.  21).  How- 
ever, a  portion  of  them  seems  to  hjLT>e 
engaged  in  the  more  honest  and  less  ad- 
venturous pursuits  of  oommeree,  joitting 
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were  Asshurim,  and  Letushim,  and  Leummim.  4.  And 
the  sons  of  Midian,  Ephafa,  and  Epber^  and  Enoch,  and 
Abidah,   and  Eldaah.     All  these   were  the  children  of 


the  older  nations  <ir  Sbeba  and  Dedan, 
settling  within  their  territories  and  adopt- 
ing their  mode  of  life;  and  hence  Sheba 
and  Dedan  are  represented  as  the  sods  of 
Jokshan.  The  descendants  of  Dedan, 
the  Asdiarim,  Letnahim,  and  Lenmmim, 
are  unknown;  unless  we  identify  the 
latter  with  the  AUomieoti  ('AXXov/iaidrai) 
in  the  oentral  part  of  Yemen  (J^toL  vi, 

Althongh  the  form  Medanim  is  used 
instead  of  Midiamim  (Gen.  xxxvil  26,* 
36),  it  does  not  follow  that  both  nations 
are  everywhere  identical;  it  is  certain 
that,  in  onr  passage,  Medan  (fip)  and 
IGdian  (t^9)  are  regarded  as  the  an- 
cestors of  two  different  tribes,  which  maj, 
indeed,  have  been  allied  with  each  other 
so  closely,  both  by  descent  and  abodes, 
that  it  is  impossible  for  ns  exactly  to 
define  the  habitations  of  the  less  import- 
ant of  the  two,  the  Medanim.  Bat'  the 
territory  and  character  of  the  Midianites 
are  sufficiently  known;  they  were  both 
commercial  and  warlike,  nomadic  and 
agricultural ;  lived  partly  in  the  peninsula 
of  Mount  Sinai  and  partly  in  the  East  of 
the  Jordan,  near  the  land  of  the  Moabites; 
and  as  they  were  early  engaged  in  a  very 
extensive  caravan  trade  between  Syria, 
Arabia,  and  Egypt,  they  are  sometimes 
called  Ishmaelites,  who,  being  the  chief 
masters  of  the  commerce  of  the  desert 
gave  the  name  to  the  Arabian  merchants 
generally  (xxxvii^26,  28,  36 ;  Judg.  viL 
12;  viii.  24,  28;  comp.  Comm.  on  Exod. 
p.  33). — Among  the  descendants  of  Mi' 
dian  is  Ephah  (n&^)  elsewhere  also 
mentioned  as  carrying  on  a  6ourishing 
trade,  and  particnlarly  rich  in  camels 
which  enabled  them  to  entertain  their 
commercial  relations  with  Sabsea  (Isai. 
Ix.  6). — The  other  names,  Epher,  Enoch, 
Abidah,  and  Eldaah,  can  as  little  be 
ascertained  as — 

Ithbak  (P3?^.),  except,  perhaps,  that 
^  etjinology  seems  to  allude  to  a  wan- 


dermg,  unsettled  people  (from  PW  to 
abandon,  to  leave;  comp.. Matt. zzviL  46, 
and  Ps,  xxii.  2 ;  Dan.  iv.  12). 

Skuah  (m(^  is  the  tribe  to  which 
BUdad,  one  of  the  three  friends  of  Job* 
belonged,  and  which  mnst,  therefore,  have 
resided  near  the  territory  of  Us  (Job  ii. 
11 ;  viii.  1,  etc;  see  p.  285).  Hence  the 
district  may  be  identical  with  Sakkiea 
{toKKala)  in  the  east  of  Batanoa  (J*toL 
V.  I  ft).  Other,  less  probable,  opinions  are 
enumemted  by  Roedigcr  (GetfaitM, 
Thesaur.  p.  1377). 

The  great  age  of  Abraham  has  long  be- 
fore been  emphatically  urged  (xziv.  1); 
about  forty  years  previous  to  the  period  to 
which  this  portion  seems  to  refer,  he  had 
felt  the  debiGly  of  advancing  years  ap- 
proach (xvii.  17  ),and  the  birth  of  Isaac  was 
'  considered  a  miracle,  beyond  the  natural 
order  of  events  (xviii.  11),  since  Abraham; 
exhausted  in  strength,  seemed  to  y^f^^  to 
the  grave  (Hebr  xi.  12).  It  has,  therefore, 
been  deemed  incredible,  that  the  patriarch 
should,  after  Sarah's  death,- have  become 
the  father  of  six  other  children^  as  it  is 
certainly  not  the  intention  of  the  Hebrew 
historian  to  represent  the  abcfstorsof  the 
Arable  tribes  as  bom  by  a  Divine  miracle. 
The  usual  manner  of  explaining  this  diffi- 
culty is  by  supposing  that,  in  reality,  those 
children,  though  bom  long  before,  are  now 
only  mentioned,  beeause,  if  inserted  in  an 
earlier  place,  (hey  would  have  intenrupted 
the  continuity  <>f  the  narrative.  This  con- 
jecture is  Id  itself  not  objectionable,  though 
the  Ishmaelites  might  have  been  appro- 
priately enumerated  afler  xxi.  2 1 .  But  it 
would  be  at  variance  with  the  principle  of 
monogamy  everywhere  rigidly  adhered  to 
in  the  history  of  the  patriarchs  (sec  on 
Exod.,  p.  480);  and  though  Eeturah,  like 
Hogur,  was  only  a  secondary  wife  (K^^^^D, 
ver.5;  lChron.i.32;  sec  p.  451),  Abra- 
ham took  her  (ver.  1 ) ;  she  was  not,  like  the 
latter,  given  to  him  by  his  lawful  wife 
(xvL  2, 3).  It  may, therefore.be  supposed 
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Keturah. — 5.  And  Abraham  gave  all  that  he  had  to  Isaac. 

6.  And  to  the  sons  of  the  concubines  whom  Abraham  had, 
Abraham  gave  gifts,  and  sent  them  away  from  Isaac  Ins 
son  while  he  yet  lived,  eastward,  to  the  land  in  the  east. — 

7.  And  these  are  the  days  of  the  years  of  Abraham's  life 
which  he  lived,  a  hundred  and  seventy-five  years.  8.  And 
Abraham  expired,  and  died  in  a  good  old  age,  and  full  of 
years;  and  he  was  gathered  to  his  people.  9.  And  his 
sons  Isaac  and  Ishmael  buried  him  in  the  cave  of  Mach- 
pelah,  in  the  field  of  Ephron,  the  son  of  Zohar,  the  Hittite, 
which  is  before  Mamre ;  10.  The  field  which  Abraham  had 
purchased  of  the  sons  of  Heth  :  there  was  Abraham  buried, 
and  Sarah  his  wife.  11.  And  after  the  death  of  Abraham, 
God  blessed  his  son  Isaac ;  and  Isaac  dwelt  by  the  well 
Lahai-roi. 


that,  according  to  the  author,  it  waa  only 
the  patriarch*!  matrimony  with  Sarah 
which  was  not  blessed  with  offspring,  and 
xeqoired  the  direct  interrendon  of  God, 
^irhile  he  was  generally  not  destitute  of  the 
power  of  generation,  as  was  proved  by  the 
birth  of  Ishmael  from  Hagar.  As  Qod 
predestines  the  couples  (p.  470),  and  as 
children  are  a  gift  of  His  favour  (Ps. 
cxxviL  3):  the  want  of  progeny  does  not 
affect  the  indissolubility  of  the  matrimonial 
bond  (comp.  1  Sam.  i.  8). 

6,  6.  But  though  Abraham  begot  more 
children  after  Sarah's  death,  he  did  not 
forget  the  superior  rights  of  her  son  Isaac, 
bom  by  the  love  and  grace  of  Qod,  his 
only  lawful  heir,  because  intended  to  pro- 
pagate truth  and  faith.  And  as  a  mark 
of  the  higher  dignity  of  his  posterity,  and 
as  a  symbol  that  to  them  belonged  the 
promised  land,  he  received  all  the  wealth 
of  his  father,  while  the  other  brothers  were 
dismissed  with  presents  into  the  eastern 
regions,  to  seek  new  abodes,  and  to  found 
aeparate  communities. 


V — ^11.  Though  Abraliam  lived  to  see 
the  birth  of  twin  grand-children  (ver.26X 
the  text  relates  his  death  in  this  place,  io 
order  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  connected 
narrative  of  Isaac's  life. — Filial  affecdoo 
united  once  more  the  two  eldest  sons  of 
Abraham;  the  wild  and  ungovernable  Ish- 
mael left  for  a  short  time  the  solitude  of 
his  deserts,  and  joined  the  gentler  Isaac  in 
paying  the  last  debt  of  love  to  their  fintfaer; 
the  duty  of  conveying  the  relative  safely 
and  solemnly  to  his  eternal  resting-i^ace 
is,  especially  among  eastern  nations,  re- 
garded as  imperative  and  most  sacred ;  and 
one  generation  later,  we  shall  again  see  tsn 
brothers,  scarcely  less  different  in  charac- 
ter, harmoniously  unite  in  fulfilling  the 
same  mournful  obligation  (xzxv.  :29).  — 
The  blessing  of  God  descended,  by  rii^fat 
of  inheritance,  upon  Isaac;  and  imsie- 
diately  after  his  father's  death,  be  fi^  the 
gloriousness  of  his  mission  by  the  aboa- 
dance  of  his  privileges.  —  About  the 
phrase,  **  He  was  gathered  to  his  peopkT 
(ver.8},  8eep.369. 
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TL— THE  HISTORY  OF  ISHMAEL  AND  ISAAC. 

Chaptbrs  XXV.  12  TO  XXVUL  9. 

12.  And  these  are  the  generations  of  Ishmael,  Abraham's 
son,  whom  Hagar  the  Egyptian,  Sarah's  handmaid,  bore 


ms — ^lA.  The  traditions  of  the  Arabians 
inrariablj  insist  npon  the  distinction  of 
three  saccessiTe  elements  of  their  popnla- 
tion.  Th^  hand  down  the  memory  of  a 
primeTal  race,  which  comprised  manj  he- 
roic and  powerful  tribes  (as  those  of  Ad, 
Thamad,  Jadis,  and  others);  which  was 
long  extoUed  in  song  for  its  marrellons 
feats,  commanding  wealth,  and  daring 
designs;  bat  which  became  extinct  at 
a  rery  early  period,  partly  by  the  wrath 
of  the  gods,  and  partly  by  the  invasion  of 
other  warlike  nations.  The  new  immigrants 
were  the  direct  descendants  of  Kachtan 
(who  corresponds  with  the  Joktan  of 
Scriptnre),  and  called  themselves  <'the 
Arabs  of  the  Arabs,"  a  certain  proud  de- 
Dominatios,  describing  the  nobility  and 
purity  of  their  origin  (comp.  PhiL  iii.  5). 
Through  Tarab  and  Jorham,  the  sons  of 
Kachtan,  they  became  tbe  founders  of  the 
principal  and  most  powerful  kingdoms  of 
the  peninsula,  especially  those  of  Yemen 
and  Hejaz.  But  later,  twelve  oth^  tribes, 
tbe  descendants  of  Ishmael  and  a  daughter 
of  Modad,  king  of  Hejaz,  are  asserted  to 
have  partlj  joined  the  pure  Arabs,  and 
partly  occupied  the  vast  deserted  tracts  of 
Arabia  and  of  the  northern  districts. 
These  Ishmaelites,  both  on  account  of  their 
later  origin,  and  of  their  descent  from  a 
foreign  father,  were  tolerated  rather  than 
acknowledged,  and  were  called  the  mixed 
Arabs  (Mostarabi;  see  p.  381).  Now,  it 
appears,  that  the  Biblical  statements  re- 
garding^  the  population  of  Arabia,  entirely 
coincide  with  those  national  traditions. 
Tbe  first  and  oldest  tribes  may  correspond 
Tpritb  tbose  enumerated  among  theCushitcs 
(in  X.  7  > ;  the  pure  Arabs  are  the  Shemitic 
descendants  of  Joktan  (x.  26^29) ;  and 
the  mixed  tribes  are  both  the  Ishmaelites 
here  mentioned,  and  the  other  Abraham- 
ites,  traced  to  Ketnrah  as  their  mother 
( %  era.  1  — 4)*    ^  Taxx(i\i  is  certain,  that  the 


Ishmaelites  are,  in  our  chapter  also,  care- 
fully separated  from  the  other  inhabitants 
of  Arabia,  and  none  of  their  tribes  is  con- 
nected with  another  ancestry.  This  sig- 
nificant fact  adds  considerably  to  the  his- 
torical value  of  the  Biblical  genealogies.-^ 
In, the  province  of  Hadramaut,  ruins  have 
been  discovered,  called  Nakab-al-Hajar 
(excavation  in  the  rock),  with  inscriptions 
in  characters  supposed  to  be  those  of  the 
Himyaritic  dialect,  which  has  a  greater 
resemblance  to  Hebrew  and  Syriac  than 
to  Arabic,  offers  many  analogies  with  both 
Ethiopic  dialects  (the  Ghyz  and  the  Am- 
harik),  and  is  said  to  be  still  spoken  by 
some  mountain  tribes,  the  EhkUi  (freemen), 
in  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  peninsula 
(compare  Pococket  Specim.  Hist.  Arab.; 
^o/^'ii^«r,Histor. Orient., p.210;  lyHerhe- 
lot,  Bibl.  Orient.,  p.  501 ;  Conttin  de  Per- 
ceval,  Essai  sar  THistoire  desArabes;  I^^ 
chard,  Phys.  Hist,  of  Mankind,  iv.  588; 
ForsteTy  Historic.  Geogr.  of  Arabia;  WeU- 
ited,  Joam.  of  the  Geogr.  Soc.  viL  20; 
Narrative  of  a  Journey  to  the  Bains  of 
Nakab-  al-Hajar). 

Among  the  Ishmaelites,  the  first  and  by 
far  the  most  powerful,  are  the  Nabataaks, 
who  are  represented  by  Ishmael's  eldest 
son  Nbbajoth  (n^33 :  Na/JoraZot).  They 
belong  to  the  few  remarkable  tribes  of 
Arabia  which  have  passed  through  a  his- 
torical development,  and  ofier  epochs  of 
progress  and  decline.  It  appears,  that  they 
originally  applied  themselves  chiefiy  to 
breeding  of  cattle ;  **  the  rams  of  Nebajoth" 
are  mentioned  as  offerings  acceptable  in 
the  temple  (Isai.lx.7);  they  preserved 
long  this  simplicity  of  life;  they  are  de- 
scribed, by  Diodorus  Siculus,  as  inhabiting 
tents  in  a  vast  desert  tract  without  streams 
or  fountains;  they  then  had  no  houses,  nei- 
ther did  they  cultivate  the  soU ;  they  watched 
with  anxious  jealousy  over  the  preserva- 
tion of  their  traditional  customs;  their 
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to  Abraham :     13.  And  these  are  the  names  of  the  sons  of 
Ishmael,  by  their  names,  according  to  their  generations : 


chief  wealth  consisted  in  an  abundance  of 
horses,  camels,  and  sheep;  the  principal 
articles  of  their  food  were  fiesh  and*  milk, 
besides  the  free  vegetable  and  other  pro- 
duce of  the  country,  of  which  they  esteemed 
especially  pepper  and  wild  honey;  their 
district  biYKight  forth  most  of  the  sontheni 
fruits,  except  the  otire;  they  worshipped 
the  son,  to  which  they  offered  daily  sacri- 
fices; they  were  famoos  for  pradenoe  in 
the  arrangement  of  tfamr  domestic  affairs; 
prodigality  and  cai^elessness  were  punished 
by  the  state,  vhile  economical  and  circum- 
spect individuals  who  increased  their  pro- 
perty were  rewarded;  habits  of  industry 
were,  therefore,  eminently  fostered;  indo- 
lence existed  in  so  limited  a  degree  that 
they  had  among  them  veiy  few  sUtcs; 
even  wealthy  families  served  themselves, 
or  offered  their  services  to  each  other;  a 
love  of  liberty  was  thus  naturally  engen- 
dered. Although  they  had  a  monarchical 
government,  the  king  was  responsible  for 
his  conduct,and-roightftt  any  time  be  called 
to  account  by  the  people;  their  sovereigns 
bore  usually  the  names  of  Aretas  or  Obo- 
das ;  they  were  assisted  by  a  vizier  or  chief 
minister  (iir/rpoiroc),  who  was  called  **the 
king's  biDther";  to  obey  a  foreign  power 
was  regarded  by  them  as  more  disastrous 
than  annihilation;  and  they  exerted  their 
intelligence  efficiently  to  defy  the  attacks 
of  conquerors.  For  this  purpose,  they 
built  an  almost  impregnable  town,  Pttra 
(nir/Ki),  in  one  of  the  rockiest  parts  of  the 
chain  of  Mount  Seir;  this  is  probably  the 
Biblical  Selah  (2  Kings  xi v.  7;  Isalxvi.l> 
also  called  Arke  or  Arkem  {Joiseph,^  Antiq. 
IV.  iv.7),or  Rekem  {Euseb. ;  comp.  Numb, 
xxxi.  8);  in  the  present  Wady  Musa,  300 
stadia  south  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  98  Ro- 
man miles  north  of  the  Elanitic  G  ulf,  over- 
topped by  the  memorable  double^peaked 
Mount  Hor,  on  which  Aaron  died,  but 
which  is  only  seen  from  the  eastern  side 
of  the  town.  It  lies  between  rugged  cliffs 
of  red  sandstone,  and  rocky  ravines  of 
60  to  350  feet  in  height,  surrounded  by 
barren  and  streamless  4eserts,  but  less 


obstructed  by  the  rocks  in  the  north  and 
south.  The  plain  in  which  it  is  situated, 
and  which  seems  wrung  from  the  mouo- 
fain,  is  only  about  one  mile  square,  bat  is 
sufficiently  watered;  the  tatadth  of  tbe 
valley  of  Wady  Musa  varies  £rom  150  to 
1%  feet,  and  is  in  some  parts  so  overhang 
by  cliffs  that  the  rays  of  the  sun  cacnot 
penetrate.  Through  thb  ravine,  about  a 
mile  in  length,  was  formerly  the  only 
avenue  to  the  town ;  and  that  access  was 
the  work  of  human  handa.  It  comaios 
piles  of  tombs,  with  columns  and  pyia- 
mids  in  various  styles  of  architectore. 
Behind  this  necr<4x>lis,  a  bold  arch  con- 
nects the  two  sides  of  the  ravine.  Along 
the  valley  flows  the  little  river  Wady  Masa; 
its  bed  was  formeriy  paved ;  several  bridges 
were  constructed  over  it;  its  aides  were 
enclosed  with  stone  qu^s;  in  the  niny 
season,  it  is  augmented  by  two  smaller 
streams  coming  from  the  goi^ges  of  the 
northern  mountain;  and  it  supplied  the 
town  with  water  through  many  small  ca- 
nals. Into  this  fortress  of  Petra^  the  Naba- 
tSBons  brought  their  wives,  children,  aged 
people,  and  their  cattle,  whenever  a  bostilt 
invasion  threatened;  and  for  their  own 
defence  and  safety  they  planned  a  device 
which  always  proved  saccetsfaL  In  the 
most  sterile  part  of  the  dreary  desert,  tbey 
dug  vast  subterranean  water-reserroin, 
with  very  narrow  mouthsy  which  oould 
easily  be  stopped  and  concealed,  while  the 
interior  gradually  widened  to  tbe  dimea- 
sions  of  a  hundred  feet  square.  Into  theie 
r^ions  they  marched  at  the  approaeh  of 
the  enemies,  who,  excruciated  by  thirst, 
either  suffered  immense  losses,  or  hasteaed 
to  return.  But  gradually  the  Nabaisaos 
applied  themselves  to  commerce  also ;  tbey 
imported  especially  incenseand  spices froB 
Arabia  Felix,  and  disposed  of  them  lucra- 
tively in  the  marts  of  the  Mediterranean,  for 
instance,  at  Rhinocolnra  (El  Ariah);  and 
the  port  Leuke  Kome(Acoc3)  Kw/i^X which 
belonged  to  Fetra,  and  was  situated  near 
Elath,  on  the  £lanitic  Gulf,  facilitated  cheir 
speculations  and  transactions. — It  appears 
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the  firstborn  of  Ishmael,  Nebajoth ;  and  Kedar,  and  Ad- 
bed,  and  Mibsam,     14.  And  Mishma,  and  Dumah,  and 


from  the  AssjruLn  moniiinents,  that  Sen- 
nacherib attacked  the  nomadic  portion  of 
them,  and  carried  off  an  enormous  amount 
of  horses  and  camels,  oxen  and  sheep  (see 
pi.291  ;comp.Zayan{,Nin.andBab.  p.l41). 
But  the  first  serious  dan^^,  more  fully 
recorded  by  profane  writers,  threatened 
them  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  centuiy  be- 
fore the  present  era.    Antigonus,  king  of 
Sjrrift  (in  B.a  312),  sent  his  general  Athe- 
nseus  against  them  with  4,000  light-armed 
troops,  and  600  cavalry.  When  this  com- 
mander approached,  the  greater  part  of 
the  NabcUttans  were  assembled  at  a  £ur, 
annoallj  held  for  commercial  purposes  in 
the  interior  of  the  land.  Athensus,  there- 
fore, suddenly  attacked  Petra  at  night, 
killed  a  great  number  of  the  people,  and 
carried  away  rery  considerable  booty  in 
frankincense,  myrrh,  and  silver.  The  Na- 
batseans,  speedily  informed  of  the  disaster, 
met  the  hostile  army,  and  routed  it  almost 
completely.    A  second  expedition  of  the 
Syrians*  under  DemetrinSjWas  unsuccessful 
in  consequence  of  the  prudent  preparations 
made  by  the  Nabatseans  when  informed 
of  the  contemplated  invasion.  —  But  the 
ancestral  habits  imperceptibly  changed; 
commerce  produced  wealth,  and  wealth 
engendered  luxury  and  immoderate  ambi- 
tion; snmptuousness  succeeded  the  primi- 
tive simplicity ;  at  la8t,in  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander's successors,  no  longer  content  with 
the  slow  gains  of  trading,  and  tempted  by 
their  indomitable  courage,  they  attacked, 
as  pirates,  the  merchant  vessels  which 
pttsaed  through  the  Elanitic  Galf.    Thus, 
the  peaceful  shepherd  tribes  had  degene- 
rated into  lawless  robbers,  whose  audacity 
it  was  necessary  to  curb  and  to  punish  by 
repeated  exp^itions.  It  appears,  however, 
that  those  checks  had  the  salutary  effect 
of  leading  them  back  to  more  honest  pur- 
suits; and  though  the  new  channels  of 
trade  opened  through  iSgypt  increased  the 
competition  md  imposed  the  necessity  of 
greater  ezertSoos,  they  regained  wealth 
sod  respect  by  their  c^munercial  industry. 
Tbij  showed  friendship  and  lent  assist- 


ance to  Judas  and  Jonathan  Maccabseus, 
whose  full  confidence  they  ei^oyed 
(B.C.  163,  161).  About  the  beginning  of 
the  present  era  the  Greek  philosopher, 
Athenodorus.  who  stayed  some  time  in 
Petra,  spoke  with  admiration  of  the  har- 
mony and  unity  in  which  they  lived,  of 
their  excellent  laws,  and  the  readiness 
with  which  they  are  obeyed.  They  long 
maintained  their  Independence,  in  spite 
of  many  struggles;  though  Pompey  sent 
from  Syria  an  army  against  them  and 
defeated  them,  they  were  not  materially 
weakened  {Joteph.  Antiq.,  XTV.  iiu  3; 
tL  4);  an  expedition,  in  the  time  of 
Augustus,  under  iElius  Gallns,  governor 
of  Egypt,  was  without  decided  effect ;  but 
they  were  subdued,  in  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Trajan  (105  after  Christ),  by 
Cornelius  Palma,  the  governor  of  Syria. 
But  Petra  remained  one  of  the  chief 
centres  of  Arabian  trade.  Trajan's  suc- 
cessor, Hadrian,  seems  to  have  bestowed 
material  benefits  upon  the  town,  which 
in  grateful  acknowledgement,  was  called 
by  his  name  (*Adpidyti),  on  coins,  some  of 
which  have  been  preserved  {Eckhel, 
Doctr.  Num.  il  503).  More  caravans 
than  ever  before  traversed  the  vast  desert. 
Under  the  protection  of  Roman  garrisons 
unwonted  security  was  afforded  to  com- 
mercial enterprise;  the  roads  became 
more  accessible  and  invited  foreign 
traders;  regular  routes  of  caravans  were 
formed;  from  Elath,  or  Leuke  Kome,  the 
harbour  at  the  Elanitic  Gulf,  one  road 
ran  to  Petra;  another  from  this  metropo- 
lis to  Jerusalem,  Gaza,  and  along  the 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean;  and  a  third 
from  the  same  point  more  directly  north- 
ward to  Damascus.  On  all  these  lines, 
especially  along  the  eastern  frontier  of 
Arabia  Petrsea,  towns  sprang  up,  embel- 
lished by  the  increasing  wealth  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  still  exciting  admiration 
in  their  colossal  ruins.  It  was,  no  doubt, 
during  this  period  that  Petra  was  adomod 
with  those  magnificent  architeotural 
works  which  render,  that  town  0D9   of 
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Massa,     15.  Hadad,  and  Tema,  Jetur,  Naphish,  and  Ke- 
demah :     16.  These  are  the  sons  of  Ishmael,  and  these  are 


Bingular  interest  for  the  antiqaarian  and 
the  traTeller.  The  tomhe  in  the  rayine 
leading  to  the  city  to  which  we  have  above 
alluded,  then  received  their  comparative- 
ly modem  additions  of  Ionic  columns  and 
other  Roman-Greek  ornaments;  in  an-* 
other  ravine-like  but  broader  valley  is 
that  astounding  structure  El-Khuzneh, 
probably  used  as  a  temple,  one  of  the 
wonders  of  the  east,  the  fa9ade  of  which 
consists  of  **  two  rows  of  six  columns  over 
one  another,  with  statues  between,  with 
capitals  and  sculptured  pediments,  the 
upper  one  of  which  is  divided  by  a  little 
round  temple  crowned  with  an  urn." 
This  edifice  shines  still  in  all  the  fresh- 
ness of  colour,  and  attracts  notice  by  the 
elaborate  detail  of  sculptural  ornament; 
but  its  interior  is  merely  a  lofty  hall,  with 
a  chamber  on  each  of  its  three  sides.  Be- 
hind the  El-Khuzneh  the  eye  is  struck 
by  many  beautiful  and  varied  facades, 
leading  tc  apartments  excavated  in  the 
hMSb,  used  either  as  tombs,  or  as  temples, 
and  later,  as  churches;  but  in  a  wider 
part  of  the  valley,  on  its  left  side,  is  the 
splendid  Greek  theatre,  entirely  hewn  out 
of  the  rock,  120  feet  in  diameter  at  the 
base,  with  more  than  thirty  rows  of  seats, 
in  the  native  rock  red  and  purple  alter- 
nately, and  holding  upwards  of  3,000 
spectators,  surrounded  with  tombs,  and 
overgrown,  on  the  sides,  with  the  wild 
fig-tree  and  the  tamarisk.  In  the  ancient 
site  of  Petra  itself,  every  variety  of  ruins, 
of  streets,  houses,  temples,  and  palaces, 
bespeaks  the  vanished  glory  of  a  town 
once  splendid  and  wealthy;  "the  palace 
of  Pharaoh*'  {Kasr  Faron);  the  isolated 
column  likewise  bearing  the  name  of  the 
Egyptian  monarch  {Zub  Faron\  and 
indicating  the  former  site  of  a  large 
pillared  temple ;  the  remains  of  triumphal 
arches;  the  colossal  columns  of  a  depraved 
Corinthian  or  Doric  order,  hewn  out  of 
the  ftolid  rock,  and  still  forming  part  of 
the  native  mass;  and  majestic  colonnades, 
l^lving  the  whole  base  of  tlie  mountain  the 
a^^arance  of  a  vaA  pile  of  grand  archi* 


tecture.  Astounding  and  almost  number- 
less excavations  are  everywhere  wrought 
in  the  front  of  the  mountain,  in  its  ravines 
and  recesses,  and  even  in  the  precipitous 
rocks  around  it,  in  many  cases  one  rising 
oyer  the  other,  and  sometimes  several 
hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  valley, 
with  steps  cut  in  the  solid  rocks;  some 
widely  conspicuous,  others  hidden  in  the 
most  inaccessible  cliffs.  These  excavations 
shine  in  all  the  magic  of  variegated,  thongh 
not  uniformly  bright,  colours,  equalling 
in  softness  those  of  flowers,  or  of  the 
plumage  of  birds,  and  exhibiting  a  gor- 
geous crimson,  streaked  with  purple, 
and  often  intermixed,  ribbon-like,  with 
yellow  and  blue;  they  are  of  the  most 
various  dimensions,  and  serve  the  most 
manifold  purposes.  Some  are  small  niches, 
perhaps  intended  for  votive  offerings; 
others  are  designed  for  tombs  and  exhi- 
bit an  endless  variety  in  siie,  work- 
manship, and  style:  they  consist  of  spa- 
cious chambers  with  recesses,  sometimes 
near  the  ceiling,  at  the  height  of  eight 
or  ten  feet,  and  often  adorned,  in  the 
front,  with  architectural  embellishments 
of  astonishing  richness  and  striking 
beauty.  The  cloister  (jdeir)  at  the  north- 
western extremity  of  the  clifls,  also  hewn 
out  of  the  rock,  with  a  most  splendid 
facade,  and  a  vast  nm  on  the  summit,  is 
accessible  through  a  long  and  tortuous 
ravine,  by  a  path,  five  or  six  feet  broad, 
and  steps  cut  in  the  stone  with  immense 
exertion;  is  surrounded  by  ruins;  covered 
with  inscriptions  in  the  Sinaitic  character, 
crosses,  and  figures  of  the  wild  goat  or 
ibex,  indicating  its  sacred  character;  bat 
rather  modern  in  effect.  All  this  engages 
and  deserves  the  research  of  the  histo- 
rian.—  That  Petra  is  identical  with 
Eadesh  is  not  probable. —  Long  was  the 
Roman  power  prevalent  in  these  districts, 
which,  in  the  fourth  century,  were  in- 
cluded under  the  general  name  of  Pales- 
tine, or  separately  known  as  Palestina 
Tertia,  or  Salutaris;  but  when,  in  coose* 
qncnce  of  confusion  and    anarchy,  dM 
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their  names  by  their  villages  and  by  their  tents;  twelve 
princes  according  to  their  nations.     17.  And  these  are  the 


dominion  of  the   Romans  declined,  the 
Mfetj  and  regularitj  of  Arabian  com- 
merce  were  again  endangered;  plauder 
and  rezation  were    rife;  the  Bedoains 
obtained  unrestrained  sway;  for  many 
eentoriee  the  name  of  the  Nabatseans  dis- 
appears from  the    annals  of  histoiy;   a 
bishop  of  Petra*  Theodoms,  is  indeed 
mentioned  ao  Ute  as  the  year  536,  when 
he  attended  the  conncil  of  Jerusalem; 
bot  the  town  was  destroyed  in  the  time 
of  Mohammed;  and  was  re-visited,  for 
the  first  time,  by  some  crusaders,  and  a 
few  sing^  adrenturoui   travellers;    till 
noent  explorers*  Seetzen  and  Bnrckhardt, 
Kolnnson  and  Laborde,  and  others,  made 
iisagain  familiar  with  a  tribe,  not  only  dis* 
tinguished  by  commerce  and  agriculture, 
hot  long  excelling  in  poetry  and  music.-^ 
The  northern  part  of  the  valley  contained, 
no  doubt,   the  greater  number  of  the 
houses  which,  however,  formed  a  striking 
contrast  with  the  public  edifices;  for  they 
were  lor  the  most  part  mean  and  frail; 
hence  but  few  traces  at  present  indicate 
their  former  existence;  of  some,  indeed,  a 
hind  of  substruction  has  remained ;  while 
the  site  of  others  is  discernible  only  by  the 
.  broken  pottery  which  covers  the  surface; 
the  houses  themselves  having  crumbled 
sways  the  very  rubbish  having  been  wash- 
ed down  by  the  mountain  torrents  which 
efien  ravage  the  plain ;  and  even  the  rocks 
tbemselvea  constantly  mouldering  away. 
The  extent  of  the  territoiy  inhabited 
by  the  NabatsBans   is   very   differently 
stated  by  various  ancient  writers;   but 
the  following  reconciliation  may  be  at* 
tempted.    As  long  as  they  applied  them- 
eehea  siroply  to  pastoral  pursuits,  they 
seem  to  have  lived  chiefly  in  the  south 
and  south-east  of  Palestine,  in  or  near 
the  districts  of  the  Edomites.      Their 
doee  and  early  connectioa  with  the  latter 
is  reoognieed  in  the  book  of  Genesis  it- 
ttlf;  for  Bsau  is  represented  as  marrying 
the    aiflter   of  Nebajoth,    Mahalath  or 
Basfaemath  (xxviii.  9;   xxxvi.  3);    and 
huice  we  may  explain  the  fact  that  Pe- 


tra,  or  Sela  (y?D),  during  a  certain 
period,  either  belonged  or  was  considered 
as  belonging  to  Idumsa;  for  Amaziah, 
king  of  Judah,  **  slew  of  Edom,  in  the 
valley  of  Salt,  ten  thousand,  and  took 
Sela  by  war"  (2  Kings  xiv.  7;  comp. 
Isai.  xvi.  1 ;  xlii.  11).  As  their  herds  and 
flocks  increased,  they  wandered  more  and 
more  southward,  till  they  joined  very  near 
the  abodes  of  the  Kedrei  p'JS)*  ^^^ 
whom  they  are,  indeed,  mentioned  toge- 
ther not  only  by  Isaiah  (Ix.  7)  but  by 
Pliny  (v.  12).  The  attacks  to  which  their 
increasing  wealth  exposed  them,  rendered 
the  building  of  the  fortified  town,  Petra, 
necessary,  where,  in  time  of  danger,  the 
defenceless  part  of  their  population  could 
be  kept  in  safety.  This  town  received  a 
still  greater  importance  when  they  began 
to  engage  in  trade  and  to  accumulate 
vast  property.  It  is  but  natural  that  their 
commercial  activity  should  have  led  them 
still  more  southward  to  the  coast  of  the 
Red  Sea,  to  the  centres  of  the  transit 
trade  from  India,  Arabia,  and  Egypt; 
and  thus  they  gradually  obtained  power 
at  the  head  of  the  Elanitic  Gulf,  with 
Leuke  Kome  as  their  harbour,  from  where 
the  goods  where  brought  northward  to 
Petra.  Hence  Diodorus  Siculus  places 
them  on  the  Lainitcs  Sinus,  a  bay  of  the 
Elanitic  Gulf;  and  assigns  to  them  many 
villages,  both  on  the  coast  and  in  the 
interior;  and  Strabo  mentions  them  in 
the  same  southern  districts;  but  adds,  that 
they  spread  northward  into  Arabia  Pe-> 
trsea,  where  Petra  was  recognised  as  their 
capital  (xvi.  779).  Since  their  caravans 
traversed  many  districts  beyond  their  im- 
mediate habitations,  they  were  imper- 
ceptibly induced  either  to  settle,  or  to 
wander  with  their  cattle,  more  northward ; 
and  thus  we  find,  that  a  three  days* 
journey  south  of  the  Jordan,  brought 
Judas  Maccabteus  into  their  territory 
{Joseph,  Antiq.  XII.  viii.  8 ;  1  Maoc.  v.  24, 
et  seq.y,  they  had  then  spread  to  the 
provinces  of  Gilcad,  and  some  of  them 
lived  near  Bozrah  and  Karnaim.  But  their 
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years  of  the  life  of  Ishmael,  a  hundred  and  thirty-seven 


progress  seems,  at  that  time,  to  hare 
beeo  retarded  by  the  Idcmueans,  their 
kinsmen,  against  whom  Judas  Maccab«os 
found  it  necessary  to  undertake  a  most 
sanguinaiy  war  ( JofspA.,  Antiq.,  X  U.  viii. 
1 ;  1  Mace  ▼.  3).  This  appears  to  hayt 
had  the  efibot  of  causing  a  conciliation 
between  the  Idnmieaiis  and  Nabatseaus; 
for  it  is  testified  not  onlj  bj  Josephus 
(Antiq.  XIV.  iL3;  Tiii.  3,4),  but  bjStrabo 
(xyL760},  that  those  Idumnans  from 
whom  Herod  sprang  were  called  Naba^ 
tmns.  Now  they  extended  their  abodes 
more  and  more  to  the  nortii  and  the 
east;  and  hence  Fliny  (vi.  82)  mentiona 
them  as  contiguous  to  the  Scemte  Arabs, 
•f  whom  they  formed  a  yery  important 
part.  As  they  increased  in  influence,  no 
doubt  other,  less  powerful,  tribes  joined 
them  to  enjoy  their  protection,  and  all 
were  of  course  known  under  the  common 
name  of  Nabatnans;  and  thus  it  is  ex- 
plicable that  both  Josephns(  Antiq.  L  xiiL 
4)  and  Jerome  (on  our  passage)  relate^ 
that  they  lived  from  the  Euphrates  to  the 
Bed  Sea.  Nabat  is,  in  fact,  oo  the  one 
handy  still  the  name  of  a  swampy  district, 
forming  a  part  of  the  **  marshes  of  the 
Chaldnans**  {paluttria  Chaidma:\  be- 
tween Wasith  and  Basra;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  town  Nabat  occurs  two 
days  south  of  El-Haura,  near  the  Red 
Sea.  But  the  former  circumstance  can- 
not induce  us  to  adopt  the  theory  (first 
proposed  by  Qnntrem^),  that  the  Naba- 
taans  were  by  origin  not  Ishmaelites,  but 
AnimsBans,  and  that  they  are  identical 
with  the  Chaldaeans;  which  opinion, 
though  arrived  at  by  ingenious  deductions 
and  inferences,  is  based  on  doubtful 
Arabic  authoriiies  of  a  later  date,  and 
cannot  be  accepted  in  preference  to  the 
T617  ancient  genealogies  of  Qenesu,  the 
remarkable  cwrectness  of  which  is  more 
and  more  proved  by  every  advance  of 
ethnogn4>hio  science.  But  after  their 
subjugation  fay  the  Romans  under  Tri^, 
the  Nabatieana  were  gradually  repelled 
from  the  more  northern  and  eastern  terri- 
tories; and  therefore  Ptolemy  describes 


the  kingdom  of  Arabia  Petraea  as  bounded 
on  the  east  by  die  desert,  on  the  west  by 
Egypt,  on  the  north  by  Palestine  and  pan 
of  the  Roman  province  of  Syria,  and  ex- 
tending southward  to  the  Elanitic  Gulf — 
which  seem,  indeed,  for  the  greater  pan 
of  their  history,  to  have  been  the  bounda- 
fies  within  which  they  lived  (com  p.  Dhd, 
Sic.  it  48;  iii.  43;  xix.  94  et  ae^. ;  Stntlf 
xvi  760, 767,  777  €i  stq  ;  xviiSOS;  Ww. 
V.  12;  vL82;  xii.i7;  IMbn  Ckua.  Ixvin. 
14;  IxxY.  1,2;  falrop.TiiilS;  Behmd, 
Palest.  926;  Burekhardt,  Travels  in  Syria, 
p.  432,  with  Leak£9  Preface,  vii — iz;  /is- 
6tfiao«,BibL Res. i.2t  1,430;  ii.512ef«e?.; 
My  amd  Mamgks,  Travels,  eh.  viii;  Zo- 
bonk.  Voyage  en  Arab.  Petr.;  Fortttr^ 
Ckogr.  of  Arab.  L  2 14;  Qtuirtmire,  Mf- 
moire  snr  les  Nabateens;  SianUy^  Sin,  and 
Pal^  pp.  88^99;  Bitter,  Erdkunde  xii 
111—140;  TFM<r,BibLW6rterbw,iL129. 
446;  JTrMo,  Cyclop,  ii  pp.  403,  512,  728; 
Smith,  Diet  of  Gr.  and  Rom.  Oeogr.  ii. 
392,983). 

The  second  tribe  of  tibe  Idimaelitee  is 
Kbdar  (^^i?)-  ^'  **  described  as  a  distant 
people  (Jer.  ii.  1  OX  in  the  remote  sooth,  ia 
opposition  to  the  Moechi  flft^),  <raeof  the 
most  northern  nations  (Pa.  otx.  5;  Is.  xhi 
11;  see  pp.  245, 246).  But  they  roamed 
to  the  Red  Sea,  the  confines  of  Arabia 
Petnea,  and,  like  the  Nabatteans,  in  con- 
nection with  whom  they  are  mentioned 
both  by  Biblical  and  proAine  writers,  they 
extended  in  the  east  and  north  partly  t» 
Arabia  Felix,  and  partly  to  the  territory 
of  Chaldea  (conp.  fwsefr.,  sub  Mmtunf; 
Steph.  Rys.,  sub  Ktdpa^rm;  Theodor., 
ad  Ps.  cxx.).  For  this  reason,  no  doate, 
Kedar  was  later  used  for  tha  whole  of 
Arabia;  Eaekiel  speaks  of  ^  Arabia  and 
all  the  princes  of  Kedar**  (xxviL21);  Jo- 
nathan renders  Kedar  in  our  passage,  and 
the  Targum  in  the  120th  PHUm,  by  Ara- 
bia and  the  Arabians  {'X^  and  HC*V); 
and  the  Rabbins  call  the  Arabian  langoaga 
the  *«  tongue  of  Kedar^  (Tip  jw6>.  Tha 
Kedarites  are  characteriaed  as  a  natkm  in- 
habiting dark-coloured  teats  (Fa.oxz.  5; 
CUmt.i.5);  famous  for  their  eattlt,  mad 
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years;  and  he  expired  and  died;  and  was  gathered  to  his 


providing  the  market  of  Tyre  with  sheep 
and  goats  (Ezck.  xxYii.21);  as  traversing 
the  deeert  with  their  camels,  and  reputed 
for  great  wealth  and  prosperity  (IsaLxxL 
16);  as  a  nation  long  unmolested  by  in-* 
▼aders,  dwelling  in  securi^,  **  without 
gates  and  bani,'*  in  solitary  tracts,  safe  by 
their  nndaanted  valour  and  their  fiur-fkmed 
skill  in  archery  (IsaLxxi.  17):  but  at  last, 
attacked  by  the  armies  of  Nebuohadneazar, 
and  suffering  fearful  dexastatioD  ( Jer.xlix. 
S8— 33).  —  The  Kedarites,  no  doubt  the 
Kedrei  of  Pliny  (▼.  11),  have,  by  modem 
writers,  been  identified  with  the  nation  of 
Harb,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  district 
ef  Hadjaa,  where  a  town  Kedeyre  is  sttU 
foand  (Porster,  Arab.  i.  70,^34, €<  seq.). 

The  etymology  of  the  name  Mibsaic 
(D^30)  ieema  to  point  to  adistriot  abound- 
ing in  the  balsam-tree  and  spices  in  general 
(DS^),  either  in  Arabia  Felix,  or  other  parts 
of  the  peninsula  (comp.  Prosp»  Alpin., 
Ber.  2&g.  iii.  15),  and  that  of  Mishma 
(ytM^)  to  some  minor  or  dependent  tribe 
(comp.  IsaL  xL  3). 

It  is  ak  present  agreed,  that  Dumah 
(ntM^)  is  represented  by  the  fortified  place 
stiU  called  **tfae  rocky  or  Syrian  Dumah" 
(in  oontiadistinotioa  to  Dumah  in  Irak), 
between  the  Syrian  Desert  and  Arabia 
Proper  (aocx>rding  to  Abulfeda,  sob  65® 
kmg.,  31®  latiki  and  in  D*  An  villa's  map» 
sab  58®  long.*  29 1®  lat.),  in  the  province 
of  Nedsbed,  abont  six  days  journey  from 
Damaaeos^  and  about  double  that  distance 
from  Medinah,  and  mentioned  by  Ptolemy 
(v.  19)  as  Dumaitha  (Aov/mlOa ;  see  Gessn., 
Thce^p.8i7).  Whether  that  Dumah 
against  which  the  prq;>hecy  in  Isai.  xxi.l  1 
isdirected,  it  thesame  as  that  hereintended, 
or  whether  it  is  not  rather  aa  Idnmeaa 
diitrict^  mnst  be  left  donbtfuL 

Maaaa.  (KfifD)  may  be  identical  with  the 
Masani  (Mcumvol)  of  Ptolemy  (v.  19)  in 
Asafam  Desdrta.  Theooi^eoturesof  Hitzig 
ngnrding  Dumah  and  Massah,  appear  to 
na  baaed  on  deductions  too  problematical 
to  be  coBTiBoing(conip.  IFuur.BibL  Wort 
a  743). 

The  distdct  of  Tski.  (KtJ^iR)  Uy  m  the 


south  of  the  Idumsans,  and  was  the  na-i 
tnral  refuge  of  the  latter  in  times  of  danger 
(Isai.  xxi.  14).  It  is  sometimes  coupled 
with  Dedan  (Isai.,  loc.  ci7.;  Jer.  xxv.  23), 
and  sometimes  with  Sheba(  Job  vil9),  and, 
like  the  latter,  described  as  carrying  on 
lively  commerce  through  Uie  caravans  of 
the  desert.  A  trace  of  the  ancient  abodes 
of  this  tribe  may  perhaps  be  found  in  the 
little  castellum  Thai(na(0at/ia),  mentioned 
by  Ptolemy  (v.  19),  near  the  border  of  the 
Syrian  desert  (long.  71®,  lat.  27®);  and, 
according  to  Seetzen,  a  few  miles  east  of 
the  town  Heddidshe,  which  lies  on  the 
earavan*road  between  Damascus  and 
Mecca,  a  three  days'  journey  distant  from 
Medinah.  Tewui  (t^D^Fl)  is,  no  doubt, 
different  from  Teman,  ( jO^W),  which  belong* 
ed  to  the  territory  of  the  Bdomites  (see  on 
xxxvi.  11,15),  although  the  Hebrew  words 
fcWyn  and  }D*n  may  etymologically  be 
identical,  as  Gescnius  has  endeavoured  to 
prove  in  a  very  plausible  manner  (Thes , 
p.  600),  so  that  both  would  point  to  **  a 
land  of  the  south,"  or  an  arid,  deserted 

region  (comp.  the  Arabic  \a^  desert), 

Jbtub  (>1c3p  is  undoubtedly  the  pro- 
vince in  the  east  of  the  Jordan,  later  called 
Ituraa  (Luke  iii.  1)*  and  still  traceable  in 
the  present  Jedur,  containing  about  twenty 
inhabited  villages}  for  the  two  tribes  and- 
a  hah"  of  the  Hebrews  there  domiciled, 
were  under  the  necessity  of  carrying  on 
war  against  them  (lChron.v.  19).  The 
Iturseans  were  indeed  formidable,  not  only 
by  their  skilful  use  of  the  bow,  but  by  thehr 
audaoions  rapacity,  as  robbers  and  way- 
layers  lurking  in  wait  for  the  pilgrim  and 
the  merchant,  while  they  themselves  ge- 
nerally eluded  the  pursuit  of  their  enemies 
in  their  tnnnmerable  native  caverns  and 
ravines.  But  a  groat  portion  of  them, 
defeated  by  king  Aristobalus  (b.o.  100), 
were  compelled  to  submit  to  the  rite  of 
circumcision  (JbaepA.,  Antiq.  XHI.  xi.  8); 
and  though  temporarily  regaining  their 
independence,  they  suffered  repeated  de- 
feats from  the  Roman  legions,  and  were, 
andcr  the  emperor  Claudius,  incorporated 

I  I  2 
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people.  18.  And  they  dwelt  from  Havilah  to  Shur,  which 
is  in  the  east  of  Egypt,  towards  Assyria :  his  lot  was  cast 
in  the  presence  of  all  his  brethren. 

19.  And  these  are  the  generations  of  Isaac,  Abraham's 


in  the  province  of  Syria  (compare  Tacit,, 
AnnaL  xii.  23 ;  Dion  Cast.,  lix.1 2).  Itnrea 
was  bounded,  in  the  west,  hj  the  heights 
of  Mount  Hermon;  in  the  east,  by  the 
province  of  Auranitis;  in  the  north,  by 
the  territory  of  Damascus;  and  in  the 
south,  by  Gaulonitis  and  Bashan.  But, 
like  the  names  of  many  of  the  more  power- 
ful tribes,  Itnnea  was,  by  later  writers, 
used  to  designate  other  and  much  wider 
districts,  not  only  including  Gaulonitis 
and  Auranitis,  but  comprising  the  whole 
region  in  the  north-east  of  Palestine; 
whence  it  is  sometimes  designated  as  ly* 
ing  in  Coelesyria,  or  on  the  Lebanon,  or  aa 
adjoining  the  tracts  of  Arabia  Deserta.  It 
is,  of  course,  impossible  to  decide  whether 
the  province  Ituraa  was,  during  the  whole 
period  to  which  we  have  alluded,  inhabited 
by  the  original  descendants  of  Jetur,  who 
gave  the  name  to  the  district,  or  whether 
it  was,  in  the  course  of  time,  occupied  by 
different  tribes,  while  the  Iturasans,  ex- 
pelled or  emigrating,  sought  new  abodes 
in  other  regions  equally  congenial  to  their 
tastes  and  pursuits  (comp.  Strabo  xvi.75d, 
etseq.i  Plin.  y.  19;  Appian,  Mithr.  106; 
Cieer.,  PhiL  iL  24;  Virg.,  Georg.  IL  448; 
Mannert,  Geogr.  VL  L  313;  MUnter,DQ 
Bebus  Ituneorum;  Bitter,  Erdk.  XV.  ii. 
354—357,899). 

The  other  tribes  descended  from  Ishmael, 
the  Hadad  nirj,  not  ^Vy^  Naphish 
(t^D3),  and  Kbdbmah  (nioip),  have  as 
yet  not  been  identified. 

It  is  generally  known,  that  the  Arabs 
are,  according  to  their  mode  of  life,  divided 
into  two  chief  classes:  those  of  towns  or 
villages,  and  those  of  the  deserts,  or  the 
**  dwellers  in  the  tents";  the  latter,  of 
Oourse  nomadic  in  theur  habits,  are  the 
Bed(Miins  and  Scenit€e,  It  is  not  impro- 
bable, that  these  two  different  classes  are 
alluded  to  in  the  words:  '*  by  their  villages 
and  by  their  tents"  (ver.  16,  Dnnvnn 
DHTDSI).  Th«  roaming  Bedonini  regard 


the  agricultural  population  with  a  certain 
contempt  as  slaves  of  toil  and  drudgery; 
they  seldom  cultivate  the  land  which  tbej 
may  have  inherited  or  won  by  their  yaloor ; 
but  rent  it  out  for  a  fixed  annual  sum  to 
peasants  subordinated  to  them  in  a  kind 
of  vassalage.  Their  tents,  of  goats*  or 
eamels'  hair,  or  coarse  woollen  stuff,  and 
seldom  or  never  of  linen,  of  a  brown  or 
black  colour,  supported  by  poles  from 
three  to  nine  in  number,  and  fiutened  to 
the  gpround  by  ropes  and  peg^,  are  some- 
times circular,  but  more  frequently  of  an 
oblong  shape,  about  6  to  10  feet  high  in 
the  middle,  20  to  30  long,  and  10  broad. 
The  interior  is,  by  curtains,  divided  into 
two  parts,  the  inner  one  of  which  isallotted 
to  the  women,  though  wealthy  persons 
provide  separate  tents  for  their  wives 
(xxiv.67);  and  not  nnfreqnently  a  third 
division  is  added  for  the  reception  of  the 
young  and  tender  cattle,  or,  in  greater 
households,  for  the  servants.  If  the  Be- 
douins encamp,  they  arrange  their  tents  in 
an  irregular  circle,  within  which  the  cattle 
are  kept  during  the  night,  and  in  the  centre 
of  which  stand  the  tents  of  the  emir  or 
sheikh  (comp.  Plin,  ii.  66;  vL  32;  Cant,  i.5; 
Exod.  XXXV.  18).—  Each  tribe  is  preaded 
over  by  a  chief  or  prince  (i<H?|,  ver.  16; 
Sept,  dpxutv).  The  dignity,  though  in 
most  cases  hereditary  in  certain  families, 
is  elective  with  regard  to  individuals.  It 
does  not  confer  very  great  or  distinguished 
privileges,  and  the  only  means  by  which 
the  emir  can  maintain  his  authority,  are 
superior  valour,  generosity,  and  justice.  I 

If  he  shoMTs  himself  deficient  in  these         fl 
virtues,  he  is  abandoned,  and  replaced  by 
a  successor. 

Philoloqical  Rbxabks.— ^yri(ver.l6, 
from  IVn  to  hedge  in,  to  enclose)  is  here  the 
Tillage  or  town  of  the  Arabs  who  live  in 
settled  abodes,  and  are  agriculturists; 
Sept.  ifravkic  (comp.  Lev.  xxv.  31 ;  Josh, 
xiu.  23;   IsaL  xlii.  11).^ Though  HTtp 
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son :  Abraham  begat  Isaac :  20.  And  Isaac  was  forty 
years  old  when  he  took  Rebekah  to  wife,  the  daughter  of 
Bethuel  the  Aramaean,  of  Padan-Aram,  the  sister  of  Laban 
the  Aramaean. — 21.  And  Isaac  entreated  the  Lord  for  his 


(from  *)^C  to  surround)  is  sometimes  ased 
for  habitation  in  general  (1  Chron.  yi.  39), 
it  is  employed  in  contradistinction  to  T]f 
(Namb.  xxxi.  10),  or  with  reference  to  the 
nomadic  camps  of  the  Arabs  (Ezek.  xxv. 
4),  or  in  parallelism  with  SlK  tent  (Ps. 
Ixix.  26). — The  two  lists  of  the  descendants 
of  Keturah  (vers.  1—4)  and  of  Ishmael 
(vers.  12 — 18),  are  the  natnral  continuation 
of  the  former  genealogies  of  the  Ehhist, 
especially  of  xxii.20 — 24;  xi.lO — 32,etc. — 
The  abodes  of  the  Bedouins  are  described 
to  hare  extended  **  from  Havilah  to  Shur, 
which  is  in  the  east  of  Egypt**  (ver.  18); 
this  seems  to  have  been  the  ordinary  phrase 
for  denoting  the  vast  territories  from  the 
Euphrates  and  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the 
borders  of  Egypt;  for  it  is  also  used  with 
reference  to  the  Amalekites,  whom  Saul  is 
reported  to  have  defeated  **  from  Havilah 
to  Shur"  (1  Sam.  xv.  7 ;  comp.  xxvii.  8). 
About  Hayilah,  see  p.  93;  about  Shur,  on 
Exod.,  p.  280;  and  about  the  wide  tracts 
traversed  by  the  Bedouins  in  general,  pp. 
379,380.  —  The  verb  bw,  in  ver.  18  (^V 
^W  VnK^D  ^3B),  does" not  signify, "to 
occupy  with  force,"  or  to  **  iiivade"  (the 
passage,  Judg.  vii.  12,  is  not  parallel  with 
ours);  but  it  is  evidently  synonymous  with 
per  **  to  dwell,  to  cast  one*s  lot,",  in  xvi.  12 
(PDB^  Vn«  ^D  ^3D  bV),  and  correspond- 
ing with  the  first  word  of  the  verse  (1^3(^1 ; 
comp.  P&xvi.  6);  Sept.  Kart^Kfitn, 

19,  SO.  The  history  of  the  first  found- 
er of  the  Hebrew  nation  has  been  brought 
to  a  close;  though  his  life  reaches  con- 
siderably beyond  the  events  immediately 
succeeding,  his  demise  has  been  recorded; 
he  left  the  scene,  in  order  to  allow  his  son, 
the  heir  of  the  Divine  promises,  greater 
prominence,  and  a  fuller  scope :  with  Isaac, 
therefore,  the  narrative  assumes  another 
phase,  rises  to  a  new  and  higher  interest; 
and  in  order  to  indicate  this  epoch  in  the 
history  of  patriarchal  development,  the 
text  commences  with  the  characteristic 


heading:  "These  are  the  generations 
(m^lH)  of  Isaac,  Abraham's  son."  As 
genealogies  were  the  primitive  form  of 
historical  tradition,  it  is  natural  that  the 
word  signifying  genealogy  or  generation 
(rn?in),  should  have  assumed  the  mean- 
ing of  history;  the  former  was  originally 
the  substance,  and  remained  always  the 
gproundwork,  of  the  latter  (see  p.  235). 
Less  educated  minds  will  always  be  more 
interested  by  persons  than  by  events;  all 
beginnings  of  history  are  epical,  till 
imperceptibly,  by  a  greater  culture  of 
mental  powers,  the  abstract  facts  them- 
selves are  viewed  as  active  agencies,  en- 
dowed with  life  and  individuality,  and  ac- 
knowledged to  represent  the  working  of 
the  Universal  Mind. — The  commencement 
of  a  perfectly  new  section  is,  further,  mark- 
ed by  the  comprehensiveness  with  which 
some  anterior  focts  are  repeated :  that  Isaac 
took  to  wife  Rebekah;  that  the  latter  was 
the  daughter  of  Bethuel;  that  she  was 
bom  in  "  the  plain  of  AramsBa"  (D*^K  pS ; 
see  p.  285);  and  that  she  was  Laban's 
sister.  These  reiterations,  natural  in 
themselves,  far  from  causing  difficulty,  are 
in  harmony  not  only  with  the  style  of  the 
Bible,  but  of  ancient  historiography  in 
general;  and  are,  in  this  instance,  not 
without  a  positive  gain;  for  they  add  the 
valuable  chronological  fact,  that  Isaac  was 
forty  years  old  when  he  married  Rebekah ; 
a  statement  of  decided  importance  for  the 
exact  understanding  of  several  circum- 
stances connected  with  Isaac's  history. 

ai — SO.  For  his  matrimony  remained 
long  without  an  offspring;  during  nearly 
twenty  years,  he  had  in  vain  hoped  for 
the  realisation  of  his  wishes  (ver.  26);  he 
saw  in  his  own  life  a  repetition  of  the  trials 
to  which  his  father  had  been  submitted; 
and  he  was  required,  like  him,  to  display 
unwavering  faith  and  confidence  that  he 
would  increase  into  a  mighty  nation.  After 
the  lapse  of  that  protracted  period  only  he 
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wife,  because  she  uxis  barren  :  and  tbe  Lord  was  prevafled 
upon  by  his  entreaties,  and  Rebekah  his  wife  conceived. 
22,  And  the  children  struggled  together  within  her;  and 
she  said,  If  it  is  so,  wherefore  do  I  live?  And  she  went  to 
enquire  of  the  Lord.     23.  And  the  Lord  said  to  her, 


addressed  a  fenrent  prayer  to  God:  Aeii 
only  he  urged  his  own.widi  against  the 
will  of  God;  he  had  not  ceased  to  be- 
lieve; his  supplication  was  the  natoral  im- 
pnlse  of  an  afflicted  heart;  and  as  he 
expected  his  progeny  from  God  alone,  he 
thereby  acknowledged  the  great  fanda- 
mental  truth,  which  had  been  embodied 
in  the  sacred  covenant  concluded  with 
Abraham,  and  which  implies  so  many 
virtues  of  a  modest  and  pious  mind.  Sig- 
nificantly, therefore,  our  text  adds  after: 
•♦Isaac  entreated  the  Lord^  C^?^) 
with  the  same  phrase,  "the  Lord  was 
prevailed  upon  by  his  entreaties" 
(T?  'injj.'l);  the  sons  of  Isaac  were  a  gift 
of  God;  and  they  were,  by  the  father, 
acknowledged  as  such.  To  make  these 
two  important  and  necessary  fkcts  the 
more  strikingly  obvious,  the  interval  of 
twenty  years  and  the  prayer  of  Isaac 
were  necessary. 

The  hostility  of  the  Edomites  and  He- 
brews dates  from  the  very  beginning  of 
their  national  existence.  When  the  Is- 
raelites, on  their  wanderings  from  Egypt 
to  Canaan,  had  reached  the  territory  of 
the  Edomites,  they  asked  in  vain  for  per- 
mission to  pass  through  their  territory; 
though  they  promised  to  abstain  from 
every  act  of  violence,  to  pay  for  all  the 
wants  they  might  require,  and  to  perform 
their  journey  on  the  ordinary  public  roads 
(Numb.  XX.  14 — 21).  Not  only  was  their 
request  haughtily  rejected,  but  a  strong 
army  of  the  Edomites  marched  out  to 
oppose  them.  Their  enmity  grew  with 
the  advancing  generations;  wars  were 
almost  continually  carried  on  between 
both  nations;  the  Edomites  were  alter- 
nately subjected  and  free;  till,  in  the 
time  of  the  destruction  of  the  first  temple, 
they  displayed  the  most  inveterate  hatred 
and  the  most  ungenerous  jealousy  (see 


infra).  And  y«t  the  near  eths<4ogical 
affinity  of  both  nations  eouM  not  be  de- 
nied ;  it  was  adtnowledged  by  the  Hebrew 
people,  and  was  ratified  by  the  Hebrew 
lawgiver;  the  former  addressed  tbe  Edo- 
mites always  in  the  most  brotherly 
terms  (Numb.  xx.  14;  Dent  xxiiL  9); 
and  the  latter  facilitated  th^  admission 
Into  the  sacred  eomnramty  of  Israel  by 
express  injunctions  (Dent.  xxiiL  10).  Tlie 
unnatural  animosity  between  two  tribes 
tK>  nearly  akin  is  represented  in  the 
history  of  the  birth  of  their  respective 
founders.  Their  enmity  oommences  even 
before  they  are  fuUy  developed  and  ca- 
pable of  seeing  the  l^ht  of  tbe  day. 
Their  blind  antagonism  threatens  destree- 
tion  to  each  other.  The  tormented  bm>*> 
ther,  in  the  agony  of  her  grief  and  pain, 
brealis  forth  in  a  passionate  exelainationf 
with  a  vehemence  characteristic  to  her 
nature,  she  utters  an  imprecation  agamst 
her  life,  and  against  the  conception  for 
which  so  forvent  prayers  had  been 
offered  up.  Seeing  no  hnman  istne  in 
this  dangerous  position,  sha  again  tarns 
to  Gk>d  to  learn  His  will  and  His  design. 
But  a  prayer  was  this  time  not  sufiScimit; 
she  desired  not  merely  a  release  from  her 
pains,  but  she  wished  to  know  their  end 
and  meaning;  she  was  convinced  that 
the  extraordinary  symptoms  Mi  by  her 
prophetically  pointed  to  important  future 
events.  By  her  long  sojourn  in  Isaac*! 
house,  she  was  still  more  strengthened  in 
her  firm  reliance  in  a  universal  rule  of  j 
Providence;  and  she  was,  aboTe  all,  cer-  ; 
tain  of  God's  especial  care  for  the  seed  of 
Abraham;  she  went,  therefore,  ^to  eiv-  J 
qube  of  the  Lord"  C^T\^  mM^).  The 
meaning  of  this  phrase  can  scaroely  be 
doubtfol  in  this  place.  In  most  passages 
in  which  it  occurs,  it  is  clearly  explained 
to  imply  an  appeal  to  the  prophet:  **  whcft 
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Two  nations  are  in  thy  womb, 

And  two  peoples  wUl  be  separated  from  thy  bowels; 
And  pec^le  shall  be  stronger  than  people, 

And  the  elder  shall  serve  the  younger. 
24.  And  when  her  days  to  be  delivered  were  fulfilled, 


a  man  went  to  enquire  of  God,  he  spoke 
thns.  Come  and  let  as  go  to  the  seer 
(Pltn),"  for  a  Prophet  (K»n3)  was  ori- 
gin Ulj  called  a  Seer  (1  Sanuix.  9;  see 
2  Kings  iii.  1 1 ;  yiii.  8).  Now,  Abraham 
had  before  been  designated  a  prophet 
(K^13,  zx.  7),  and  had  formed  the  inter- 
mediate link  between  Qod  and  man  (xx. 
17);  and  nothing  is,  therefore,  more  na- 
tural, than  that  the  Hebrew  author  in- 
tended to  intimate  that  Rehekah  enquired 
of  God  through  Abraham,  the  prophet, 
her  father-in-law,  who  still  sunrired,  and 
was,  no  doubt,  awaiting  with  intense 
anxiety  the  birth  of  a  grandson  from 
Isaac  It  is,  tiierefore,  unnecessary  to 
suppose  that  she  addressed  herself  to  the 
Teraphim  (xxxi.  19);  and  it  would  be 
unwarrantable  to  assume,  that  an  oracle 
through  the  Urim  and  Thummin  is  here, 
by  a  strange  anachronism,  heedlessly 
introduced. — The  answer  of  God,  com- 
municated to  Bebekah  in  a  solemn  form, 
and  possessing  all  the  beautiful  chsrae- 
teristics  of  poetical  prophecy,  fkiily  eX'' 
plained  the  remarkable  state  which  caused 
her  uneasiness  and  apprehension;  forii 
informed  her  that  ^e  was  about  to  giTe 
birth  to  the  founders  of  two  mighty  na- 
tions, who,  unequal  in  power,  would  be 
divided  in  rivalry  and  antagonism  from 
^eir  youth;  and  that  the  descendants  of 
the  older  son  would  be  subjected  to  those 
of  the  younger. — This  prediction,  fully 
satisfying  Robekah,  sank  deep  into  her 
heart;  nor  was  it  long  before  it  began  to 
realise  itsdf.  She  became  the  mother  of 
twins.  The  first  son  might  have  been 
repulsive  to  her  by  his  external  appear^ 
ance,  for  he  was  **red,  all  over  like  a 
haiiy  garment."  This  strange  circum- 
stance was  to  her,  no  doubt,  a  foreboding 
of  the  animal  violence  of  his  character;  it 
implied  at  once  a  proof  that  he  would  pos- 


sess superior  strength,  but  that  he  would 
deserve  to  obey  rather  than  to  govern; 
and  he  received,  accordingly,  the  name 
Esau  (ipV),  the  hairy  man.  The  second 
son  •*  took  hold  of  Esau's  heel  (aR?,?), 
and  his  name  was  hence  called  Jacob** 
( ^^^)*  ThJ8  is  certainly  the  sense  of  the 
Words,  which  we  are  not  permitted  to 
modiQr  by  an  explanation  designed  to 
remove  a  supposed  impropriety,  or  sug- 
gested by  the  physical  difficuhies  which 
it  involves.  This  is  the  less  peimitted 
as  there  exists  a  striking  parallel  in  the 
case  of  Acrisins  and  Prcetus,  who,  accord- 
ing to  ApoUodorus,  "  contended  against 
each  other  when  still  in  the  mother's 
womb*  (BibL  ii.  2;  nard,  yatrrpbQ  fikv 
in  ovTtg  IffratriaZov  irpbc  iXX^Xovf).  It 
is  impossible,  to  the  historical  critic,  to 
deny  facts  or  to  distort  conceptions  plnn- 
ly  expressed  in  the  text;  and  we  have, 
in  this  instance,  the  additional  testimony 
of  the  prophet  Hosea,  who  adverts  to  this 
tradition  in  nearly  the  sttne  terms  (xii. 
4,  I^HKHKlpS^piS).  But  His  a  per- 
fectly different  thing  to  question  the  truth 
of  a  legend,  and  to  search  after  its  origin; 
the  latter  task  is  as  legitimate  as  it  is  im- 
^rtant;  and,  in  this  case,  it  leads  to  a 
very  satisfactory  result.  The  name  of  the 
father  of  the  twelve  tribes  was,  undoubt- 
edly known  to  have  been  Jacob  (^I^J?!) ; 
bttt  this  appellation,  if  taken  in  its  obvious 
^ymologieal  meaning,  implies  a  deep  ig- 
ilominy;  for  the  root  from  which  it  is  de- 
rived (^2pV)  signifies  to  deceive,  to  defraud  $ 
and  in  such  despicable  meaning  the  same 
form  of  die  word  is  indeed  used  elsewhere 
(Jer.ix.8).  Jacob  would,  therefore,  be 
nothing  else  but  the  crafty  impoetor ;  in 
this  sense,  Esau,  in  the  heat  of  his  animo- 
sity, in  fact,  clearly  explains  the  word: 
'^  justly  is  his  name  called  Jacob  (cheat) 
because  he  has  dieated  me  twiee"  (xzvii 
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then,  behold,  thei^e  were  twins  in  her  womb.     25.  And  the 
first  came  out  red,  all  over  like  a  hairy  doak,  and  they 


36);  which  exclamation,  moreorer,  proves 
that  the  name  Jacob  was  not  given  to 
him  by  Esaa  in  his  anger,  nor  was  derived 
from  his  later  canning  conduct  in  the 
house  ofLaban;  bnt  that  it  belonged  to 
him  from  his  birth.  Now,  if  we  reflect  on 
the  reason  whj  he  could  then  have  been 
called  Jacob  (^^l^V)*  we  are,  indeed, 
led  to  the  root  lp>Jf,  heel;  the  verb 
^l?V  ^^^^  naturally  mean,  **  to  be  on  the 
heel  of  somebody,"  that  is,  to  follow  him; 
•o  that  3^^  would  simply  signify,  **  he 
who  follows,"  or  the  second  son;  just  as  in 
Latin  secundum  is  derived  firom  seguor. 
Thus  understood,  a  clearer  light  is  thrown 
on  another  passage,  connected  with  the 
tame  appellation;  the  angel  of  God  said 
to  Jacob:  *^thy  name  shall  no  more  be 
called  Jacob  (the  second),  bnt  Isrtul^  for 
thou  hast  obtained  the  mastery  (H^l^)  with 
Qod  and  man,  and  hast  prevailed";  that  is, 
thou  art  now  the^«(  or  the  highest  in  rank 
(xxxii  29).  But  though  this  appears  to 
have  been  the  original  meaning  of  Jacob, 
the  name  was  later  understood,  on  the  one 
hand,  more  literally,  as  in  our  text,  and 
in  Hosea;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  more 
figuratively,  as  in  the  words  of  Esau 
(xxviise);  while  the  narrative  of  this 
chapter,  no  donbt,  originated  in  the  desire 
of  graphically  representing  the  fact  con- 
cerning the  early  contentions  between  the 
two  kindred  nations;  and  whatever  the 
modem  reader  maj  think  of  the  form  in 
which  this  fact  has  been  embodied,  he  will 
at  least  not  fail  to  perceive  and  to  appre- 
ciate the  manifold  historical  allusions  which 
it  implies.  For,  as  we  have  observed,  the 
conflict  began  even  before  the  Israelites 
reached  Palestine  (Numb,  zx.,  xxi ;  Judg. 
xi.  17);  from  this  time,  the  Edomites  were 
regarded  with  suspicion;  and  when  Saul 
undertook  an  expedition  around  the  boun- 
daries of  the  Holy  Land,  to  check  the 
doubtful  nations,  he  included  the  land  of 
£dom  in  his  operations  (1  Sam.  xiv.47); 
but  this  seems  to  have  excited  rather  than 
)>acifled  the  nation ;  for  David,  during  six 
months,  carried  on  a  most  sanguinary  war 


against  them  with  the  whole  army  of  Is- 
rael; and  in  order  to  keep  them  in  sab- 
mission,  he  was  compelled  to  place  garri- 
sons in  every  part  of  the  territory  (3  SaoiL 
viii.14;  1  Kings  xi.  15, 16;  P^lx.2»10; 
comp.  Numb.  zxiv.  18).  But  in  SokMiioo's 
time  abready,  Hadad,  from  the  royal  boose 
of  Edom,  appears  to  have  caused  a  revo- 
lution, or  at  least  endangered  the  posses- 
sion of  the  land  (1  Kings  xi.  14—22,  25); 
and  the  harbour  which  that  king  opened 
at  Ezion-geber,  near  £lath,at  the  Bed  Sea, 
seems  to  have  served  at  once  a  political 
and  military  purpose  (I  Kings  ix.  26). 
After  the  division  of  the  empire,  Edom 
remained  subject  to  Jadah ;  though  a  stadt- 
holder,  even  then  bearing  the  name  of 
king  of  Edom,  was  the  chief  of  the  co«zii- 
try;  he  was  the  general  in  vnu*;  and  was. 
no  doubt,  selected  from  the  principal  £i- 
milies  of  the  Edomites  (1  Kings  xxii.  48; 
2  Kings  iiL  9, 12;  Tiii.20;  Am.iLl,etc). 
But  the  memory  of  their  former  indepen- 
dence lived  among  them;  they  waited  for 
an  opportunity  to  break  their  fetters;  in 
the  times  of  Joram  (b.c.  890),  they  aooom- 
plished  their  design ;  they  proclaimed  their 
own  king;  the  campaign  which  the  king 
of  Judah  undertook  against  them,  was 
nnsucoessful;  and  they  maintained  their 
independence  during  a  long  period  (2  Ki. 
TiiL  20*22).  They  were,  indeed,  attacked 
and  defeated  by  king  Amaaiah  (B.a838; 
2  Kings  xiv.  7);  his  successor  Uniah 
(B.C.  809)  gained  Elath  (2  Kings  xiv.  22); 
bnt  this  town  was  shortly  afterwards  takem 
from  the  Hebrews  by  the  Syrians  (2  King« 
xri.  6);  the  Edomites  invaded  Jadjea,  un- 
der Ahai  (B.a  741);  enjoyed,  no  doabc^ 
complete  liberty;  till,  like  most  of  their 
neighbours,  they  fell  a  prey  to  the  mar- 
vellous progress  of  the  Chaldean  despots 
(Jer.  xxriu  3, 6).  The  indelible  enmity  of 
the  Idumssans  against  the  Hebrews  out- 
lived, however,  their  own  subjection,  and 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem;  it  raged  in 
unabated  riolcnce  in  the  time  of  the  Mac- 
cabees, and  the  period  of  the  Boman  in- 
vasion; even  at  that  period,  they  are  still 
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called  his  name  Esau.     26.  And  after  that  his  brother 
came  out,  and  his  hand  took  hold  of  Esau's  heel;  and  his 


described  as  a  turbnleiit  and  rude  nation, 
ahrajs  meditadng  commotions,  rejoicing 
in  conmlsions  and  changes,  ever  readj  to 
seixe  arms,  and  hastening  into  battles  as  to 
feasts  (JoMpAiM,  BelL  Jad.  lY.  iv.  1). 
These  facts  snflSce  to  show  the  tmth  of 
the  statement  contained  in  oor  text,  that 
**the  one  people  was  stronger  than  the 
other  people;  and  that  the  elder  served  the 
jonoger^;  bat  they  prove  also  the  cor* 
rectness  of  the  remark,  later  made  with 
T^ard  to  Esau,  that  **  when  he  had  the 
power,  he  broke  the  joke  from  his  neck** 
(xzril  40) :  which,  no  doabt,  refers  to  the 
permanent  delivorance  in  the  time  of 
Jonun. 

Philolooicai*  Rbmaekb.— n?37  (ver. 
il),  originally  b^ore  (zxx.  88),  signifies 
here  obviously  yor;  both  notions  arekin- 
dred,and  are,therefore,in  several  languages 
expraaed  by  the  same  or  similar  words 
(Qennan  vor  and /ur;  Greek  dvrC),  The 
same  metaphor  seems  to  have  been  em- 
ployed with  the  synonymous  term  13^7 
(see  Neh.  zL  22) ;  and  still  more  clearly  with 
*1^(aboatornear,andybr;  £xod.viii.24). 
The  various  attempts  to  explain  here  lite- 
TiUy  the  kfcal  meaning  of  H'^i?  are  futile 
(for  mstance,  that  Isaac  prayed  opposite 
Beb^ah;  or  placing  himself  before  her; 
cr  **cnm  earn  eognoecebat"!). — The  ellip- 
tical phrase:  '33K  nt  nD^p-DK  (ver.22), 
can  have  no  other  sense  but :  **  If  so  (that 
is,  if  I  am  to  suffer  such  excruciating  and 
afanost  iktal  pain),  why  do  I  exist**?  (or, 
what  is  the  end  and  advantage  of  my  life?). 
This  exclamation  is,  therefore,  very  simi- 
lar to  the  impatient  and  vehement  remark 
later  uttered  by  Bebekah:  «*  I  am  weary 
of  my  Ufe  O^HS  ^nVp)on  account  of  the 
daughters  of  Ueth ... :  of  what  avail  is  life 
to  me"?  (D^^n  ^  no? ;  xxvii  46).  H?  is 
added  to  HD^,  to  enhance  the  emphasis  of 
the  question  (comp.  zviil  18);  as  in  HD 
nj  (xxvii.  20),  nt  *K  (Esth.  vlL  5) ;  comp. 
nr  nny,  Ruth  IL  7. — The  other  explana- 
tions proposed  seem  less  appropriate;  for 
instance,  **  if  so,  why  am  I  with  chUd"? 
(Sept.;  Yulg.;  Ra§kii  which  could  not  be 


expressed  in  Hebrew  by  ^D3K  HT);  or,  "if 
so  (that  is,  if  I  am  indeed  to  be  blessed 
with  children),  why  do  I  suffer  this"? 
(what  signifies  the  strange  trial  to  which  I 
am  exposed  ?  Ebn  Ezra ;  Schutnann ;  Maw- 
rer). — Although  '^^  T\H  BHT  sometimes 
signifies  to  pray  (Fs.  xxxiv.5;  2  Chron. 
xvi.  12,  etc),  it  has,  in  this  passage  (ver. 
22),  evidently  the  meaning  of  consulting 
God  (see  titpray,  and  so  Sept.,  kiropiifQti 
ik  wBMcu  wapd  JLvpiov,  Vulg.,  p«r- 
rexitque  ut  contuieret  Dominum,  etc.  But 
Jonathanrenders,  ">^  Dip  ]2  \^Drr\  ^yOD^. 
— The  parallelism  in  the  prophecy  given 
to  Bebekah  (ver. 23)  is  not  synonymous, 
but  synthetic  or  progressive  (see  on  Exod. 
p.  261);  the  four  members  do  not  contain 
two  ideas,  each  of  them  expressed  in  a 
double  form,  but  four  difierent  ideas  or 
historical  facts;  namely:  1.  The  Edomites 
and  Hebrews  descend  from  the  same  race 
(1^1333  D^i:i  ^^e^);  2.  But  their  hostility 
begins  at  the  very  earliest  stage  of  their 
existence;  they  separate  themselves  from 
the  mother's  womb  (yV^D  D^Dfc<^  ^38^ 
n^&^);  3.  For  some  time,  they  struggle 
about  the  superiority;  the  Edomites  wiU 
temporarily  be  stronger  than  the  Israelites, 
which  is  historically  undeniable  from  the 
obstacles  which  the  former  successfully 
opposed  to  the  latter  on  their  march  to 
Canaan  (^DK^  Uvho  DK^I);  4.  But  at 
last,  the  Israelites  prevail  over  the  Edom- 
ites,  and  force  upon  them  the  yoke  of  their 
sovereignty  (TP V  lajT  ani).  Thus  un- 
derstood, the  oracle  has  greater  power, 
and  a  more  emphatical  meaning. — lt*}f)i  is 
the  younger  (xliii.  S3;  Job  xxxii  6),  21 
the  older  one  (Job  xxxii  9).-^^p^n  (ver. 
24)  instead  of  DnplKD ;  as  "^rf^^  instead  of 
"nn^Kfi?  (1  Sam.  L17;  comp.  Ps.  cvi.l5).— 
'W  ^7i^  **  *^®  "  fur-doak/*  which,  in 
later  times,  belonged  to  the  distinguishing 
garments  of  the  prophets  (Zechar.  xiiL4; 
nriK  from  mH  to  be  great,  Exod.  xv.ll : 
•*  an  omp/tf  robe").  The  Sept.  (dt^l  8opd 
BatfifQ),  Vulg.  (totue  in  morem  pelUa  hispi- 
due),  Ebn  Ezra,  and  others,  connect  less 
probably  I^D  with  1P5?,  whereas  undoabt- 
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name  was  called  Jacob :  and  Ibaac  toas  six^  years  oM 
when  he  begat  ^ttem. — 27.  And  the  boys  grew :  aiid  Esaa 
understood  the  chase,  a  man  of  the  field;  and  Jacob  tccLs  a 
righteous  man,  dwelling  in  tents.     26.  And  Isaac  loved 

edly  yj^  HTItC  fonnt  one  Bo^n(Omk§Lt 
I^Kn  O^aa  n^3).  Hoantttn  fonm 
€uid  ragged  steppes  overgrown  wkh  irre* 
gidar  vegetation,  are  comparad  wkh  a 
hiiryC^)  surftMei  hence,  the  district 
dneflj  inhabited  hj  the  Bdomiies,  is  called 
^'the  moantain-land  of  Seir*'  {IfW^  in, 
see  p.  85S)f  and,  hence,  the  founder  of  that 
f>eople  is  represented  as  having  tiie  **ap» 
|>6aranee  of  a  hairy  garment"  (zxvitl  1). 
A  synonym  for  IPC^  is  Mft^i  lor  in  Arabic 


^ce^  means  /latry,  rugged;  and  ifyxe- 

hug  hair\  snd  VffV  IH  is  used  instead  of 
n^Pir VI  (Chad.  8. 9, 19,  il>  As  T^H** 
Kal)  is  employed  with  reference  to  the  fkther 
also  (iv.  18),  the  construction  DDK  ni^9 
has  no  difllciilty ;  and  it  is  unnecessary  lo 
render:  '*  Jaaae  was  sixty  years  old  when 
Bke  bare  them  (OnJW.;  Engl.  Vers.);  or, 
••  when  they  were  born*'  (,Ewald^  Gram., 
8  558). 

St — 34.  The  more  Esau  and  Jacob 
advanced  towards  manhood,  the  more 
striking  became  the  difierence  of  their 
characters.  The  former  liked  a  life  of 
excitement,  adventure,  and  danger,  as  a 
huntsman,  in  the  wilds  and  on  the  moun- 
tains; the  other  inclined  to  a  cahn,  re- 
tired existence,  as  a  harmless  shepherd,  in 
nomadic  tents.  But  the  text,  obviously 
in  opposition  to  the  character  of  Esau, 
adds,  that  Jacob  was  an  **  upright  man** 
(DA  B^fi<).  Though  it  is  thereby  not  inti- 
mated that  the  bold  feaU  of  the  chase  are 
in  themselves  objectionable  or  immoral; 
yet  the  pensive  tranquility  ikvonred  by  a 
pastoral  life  was,  in  every  respect,  more 
ocmgenial  to  the  Hebrew  character;  it  was 
to  this  side  that  its  sympathies  verged; 
such  pursuits  were  deemed  more  favour- 
able for  the  development  of  the  inner  man ; 
and  hence,  if  Jaoob  embraced  them  with 
deliberate  choice,  they  were  to  the  He- 
brew historian  a  certain  guarantee  of  a 
and  well-directed  mind  (see  p. 


A56).  HoiwfQCt  lisaae  was  very  stitm^y 
attached  to  Esao;  he  kwred  him  as  Us 
ftfitbom  son,  on  whom  tbe  blMiinf  sT 
Abraham  wmM  mtaatHj  descend,  and 
throogh  whom  the  great  fbtnre  would  be 
naBsed.  He  eoidd  scaioefy  igugine  that 
the  preference  w%6  intended  for  the 
yomiger  brother.  Although  be  himself 
was  a  second  son,  he  was  the  only  omt 
hom  by  Abraham's  lawful  wife;  no  such 
diffiMrenoe  existed  in  the  case  of  Basil  aad 
Jaoob;  and  as  the  iaana  seemed  to  be 
an  obedient  and  dutiful  son,  there  was  the 
Jess  cause  to  suspect  that  he  was  to  be 
depnred  of  his  due  rights.  BntBehekah 
■entertained  a  predilection  for  the  yeoBgtf 
son,  whose  gentler  disposition  gauaad  hsr 
sympathy,  and  to  whom  the  prophecy 
more  fsithfolly  remembered  by  ho;  had 
assigned  the  superior  dignity.  B«t  thee 
an  incident  happened,  almost  hsdifferoat 
in  itself  but  eminently  calcalaied  to  dii- 
dose  the  nature  aad  eharactar  of  the  two 
brothers.  It  is  sigraficaat  by  ita  very  im- 
significance.  Jacob  had  cooked  a  dkdief 
lentiks,  when  Eiaa,  just  retnxned  from 
the  field,  hungry  and  exhausted,  ashed 
for  some  of  the  pottage.  Jacob,  deairoas 
to  profit  by  Esau's  greediziesa,  reqaeslsd 
him  to  cede  to  himaeif  the  birthiight,  m 
theddeataon.  Esan, careless  and  mue- 
fleeting,  intent  merely  upon  the  gratifiea- 
tion  of  tbe  momentary  appetite,  ennobled 
by  no  lofty  proqiects  into  the  future^  living 
only  for  himself  and  seeking  no  glory  or 
immortal  fune;  not  perceiving  the  holy 
thread  which  connects  time  and  eternity; 
foeling  himself  a  fragment,  a  mystery,  a 
perishable  object;  Esau  exclaimed:  **  Be- 
hold, I  ihall  soon  die,  and  what  profit  is 
this  birthright  to  me?"  (comp.  I&  xxiilS). 
Jacob,  wishing  to  secure  for  ever  the  ad- 
vantage which  might  later  be  reclaimed  hfy 
his  brother,  urged  him  to  confirm  the  ces- 
sion by  an  oath.  Esau  consented;  and  l](y 
the  aolema  ratification  acknowledged,  that 
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Esao,  because  iie  ate  of  hia  venison :  and  Rebelcafa  love4 
Jacob.  29.  And  Jacob  cooked  lentiles:  and  JBsau  came 
from  the  field,  and  he  toaa  tired :  3D.  And  Eaau  said  to 
Jacob,  Let  me  devour,  I  pray  thee,  of  that  red,  red  pot' 


It  was  not  mwelj  ia  im  vngoarded  moBient 
of  wMkneis  that  he  gara  up  his  biithright i 
but  hecanae  —be despised  U.  Every  part 
of  the  transactioQ  is  important.  The  pio* 
tore,  thoQ^  <£  small  ooi^pasSyisexsciited 
with  preciSion,and  with  toaches  distinctly 
and  strongly  BBMrked.  It  is  clear  beyond  a 
dottbt,  that  £saa*B  charact^  is  designedly 
described  not  only  mith  disdain  and  r^iroot 
bat  even  with  a  certain  irony  and  ridicolet 
it  i8,indeed«  a  humoreosand  jovial  trait,  to 
oompare  hb  hairy  body  to  a  *'far-cloak"s 
be  retoms  firom  the  chase  breathless,  sees 
a  dish  of  lentiles,  and  in  bis  Toracily  de- 
tnands  *^  to  dcTOor  of  that  red,  red  thing^; 
the  predominanoe  of  his  aaimai  native  is 
]>Ottrtrayed  with  a  oonscions  emphasisj 
insensible  to  all  higher  aspirations,  he 
deems  it  scarcely  worth  his  while  to  think 
«bont  the  birthright;  and  when  he  has  sa> 
dsfied  his  wild  appetite,  he  is,  in  coaola- 
■ion,inirodaoed  with  an  obvions  acounn- 
lation  of  verbs  certain  to  prodaoe  a  jocolar 
effect:  **and  so  he  ate,  and  drank,  and 
rose,  and  went  away,  and  despised  the 
birthright.''  It  would  be  idle  to  contend, 
that  all  this  merely  describes  the  simpli- 
city, straighifarwardness,  or  natoeii  of 
fiuta's  mind;  qualities  as  amiable  and 
heartwinning,  as  Esau's  grossness  and 
rusticity  are  odious  and  repukiye.  These 
latter  traits,  clearly  intended  in  the  text, 
iiilly  agree  with  the  national  character  of 
the  Edomites:  a  people  mostly  living  in 
rocky,  mountainous  tracts;  obtaining  a 
scanty  subsistence  from  the  gain  of  their 
bow ;  at  every  moment  exposed  to  risk  their 
lives  for  nothing  more  than  a  meal  to  sa- 
tisfy their  hunger;  during  long  periods 
insociable  and  uncivilized;  dreaded  but 
not  respected;  betraying  in  their  very  ap- 
pearance the  savage  recklessness  of  their 
character;  wild,  indomitable,  and  dan- 
gerous like  the  Bedouins,  without  their 
generous  qualities;  despising  the  ties  of 
relationship^  and  disregarding  the  bonds 


of  nature;  such  a  people  could  not,  as  rer 
gards  their  origin,  be  described  with  more 
masterly  skill  than  is  done  in  our  text. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  Jacob's  charac- 
ter is  represented  with  no  less  propriety 
and  aoeoracy*  We  cannot  but  acknow- 
ledge, that  the  insidious  cunning  with 
which  he  acquired  the  birthright,  is  a  fea- 
ture which  the  Hebrew  writer  intended  to 
condemn  and  to  denounce^  it  was  the 
consciousness  of  guilt  and  injustice  which 
induced  Jacob  to  require  an  x>ath  from 
£sau;  and  a  remembrance  of  this  frau- 
dulent act  urged  the  latter,  when  in  a  more 
sober  disposition,  to  explain  his  name  as 
meaning  deceiver  and  defrander  (xxvii. 
36).  This  latter  circumstance  removes 
every  doubt;  the  manner  in  which  Jacob 
here  acted,  was  branded  by  the  author  ae 
immoral  and  despicable.  But  though  the 
means  were  base,  the  feeling  which  actu- 
ated him,  was  as  praiseworthy  and  pioos, 
as  his  aim  was  pure  and  sublime.  There 
lived  in  Jacob  a  longing  to  become  the 
pn^iagator  of  that  truth,  which  Isaac  had 
received  from  bis  father;  and  to  spread 
those  blessings  which  were  promised 
through  him  to  all  the  nations  in  tbe  ful- 
ness of  time.  This  desire  was  either  en- 
gendered or  enhanced  by  the  oracle  which 
bis  mother  had  received  before  his  birth. 
So  (ar,  he  was  the  worthy  descendant  of 
Abraham.  But  his  mind  lacked  the  grand 
resignation  of  the  latter;  he  possessed  not 
that  abundance  of  faith  which  teaches  to 
wait  and  to  be  resigned;  he  intended  to 
work  by  human  prudence  into  the  fahnds  of 
Providence;  forgetting,  that,  though  bom 
the  second  son,  he  might,  by  the  mercy  of 
God,  be  elected  to  be  the  first  (MaL  L2,S; 
Bom.  ix.  10 — 14).  His  thoughts. were  stiil 
impetnous  and  worldly;  and  a  long  and 
severe  sdtool  of  sorrows  was  required  to 
edocato  and  to  purify  him. 

Lentiles  (D^t^g;  Ervum  ienti)  were  and 
are  extensively  and  carefully  grown  in 
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tage :  for  I  am  tired :  therefore  his  name  was  called  Edom 
[the  Red].  31.  And  Jacob  said,  Sell  me  to-day  thy 
birthright.     32.  And  Esau  said,  Behold,  I  am  going  to 


Egypt,  Palestine,  and  Syria  (2  Sam.  xvil 
28;  xxiii.  11);  thoae  of  Egypt  were,  at  a 
later  period,  particularly  famous;  and  the 
manner  of  cooking  them  is  even  immor- 
talised on  monuments  (  Virg^  Georg.  1. 228 ; 
D^script.  de  I'Egypt.  xvil  73;  xix.  65; 
WUkintm,  Anc.  Egypt,  ii.  887).  They  are 
not  only  nsed  as  a  poitage,  but  in  times  of 
scarcity,  and  more  generally  by  the  poor, 
they  are  baked  into  bread,  either  alone  or 
mixed  with  barley  {dproQ  ^6uavoQ\  Ezek. 
iv.9;  Athen,  iv.  158;  Sonnini,  Trav.  ii. 
890).  Lentiles  and  rice,  boiled  in  equal 
quantities,  form  still  one  of  the  favourite 
dishes  in  many  parts  of  the  East  When 
cooked,  they  are  of  a  yellowish  brown 
colour,  approaching  to  red;  some  species, 
growing  on  a  red  soil,  have  this  colour 
naturally  (^Ptin.,  Hist.  I^at  xviil  12):  and 
hence  Esau,  in  his  haste,  calls  the  dish 
simply  the  red  one  (jpotviKliwv;  Diog, 
LaerU  viL  3;  CeUintt  Hierob.  ii.  103). 
The  fact,  that  lentiles  were  among  the 
cheapest  and  most  common  articles  of 
vegetable  food,  enhances  the  force  and 
point  of  our  narrative.  The  privileges 
which  the  birthright  legally  confers;  the 
double  portion  of  the  father's  property; 
the  higher  authority  in  the  family;  the 
greater  social  influence;  all  these  advan- 
tages, in  this  instance  enhanced  by  spiri- 
tual blessings  as  their  most  precious  ac- 
companiment, could  have  no  value  for  one 
who  regarded  bis  existence  merely  as  the 
transitory  play  of  an  hour;  and  who  was 
indiflerent  to  the  esteem  of  others,  because 
he  had  not  risen  to  understand  the  dignity 
of  mankind.  If  we  were  to  expect  a 
historical  allusion  in  this  fact  also,  the 
probable  supposition  oflers  itself,  that  in- 
deed the  Edomites,  who  were  masters  of 
the  wide  tracts  from  the  Bed  Sea  along 
the  whole  mountain  of  Seir,  up  to  the  very 
frontiers  of  Palestine,  might,  with  a  little 
exertion,  have  extended  their  dominion 
over  the  land  of  Canaan;  that,  with  a  li- 
mited degree  of  ambition  and  self^ontrol, 


they  might  have  become  a  respected  and 
mighty  nation;  but  that  their  thoogfatlefl 
and  ferocious  haUts  kept  them  in  the 
dreary  solitudes,  far  frx>m  the  chief  scenes 
of  history  and  civilisation. — It  is  known, 
that  the  Mohammedans  long  kept  the 
memory  of  this  transaction  alive  by  dis- 
tributing daily  to  poor  people  and  to  suan- 
gers  lentiles  prepared  in  a  kitchen  near 
tiie  grave  at  Hebron,  where  diey  bdiered 
the  cession  of  the  faorthright  took  place. 
Aboot  the  extent  of  the  land  of  Edom, 
see  p.  352,  and  on  Exod,  pp.  273, 274; 
about  the  privileges  of  the  fintboni,  on 
Exod.,  p.  176. 

Philological  Rbmajob. — VD3  T!t  O 
is,  literally,  **  for  the  chase  (of  Esaa, 
that  is,  its  produce)  was  in  his  (Isaac's) 
mouth,**  was  his  (favourite)  food;  SepL 
8n  rj  Offpa  abrov  ppm<nc  avr^  T^ 
suffix  is  omitted  in  TY,  as  is  fr^uenth' 
done ;  comp.  xxi  v.  30,  etc — ^Tbe  verb  XSP 
implies  the  notion  of  greediness  aad 
voracity  (oomp.  To&n.,  Sabb.,  155,  h\ 
and  the  request  fiO  ^^^71  *  let  me 
devour  of  that  red,  red  thing*  is,  dien- 
fore,  by  frur  more  characteristic  and  im- 
pressive than  the  translation:  "kt  ne 
taste"  would  be  (Sept  yv^a&v  /u;  Omk 
^^D^yt3K). — Esau  was,  according  to  onr 
text,  called  Edom  (DHK,  the  red  oat), 
because  he  had  desired  the  rmi  pottage  of 
lentiles  (ver.  30).  The  preceding  alls- 
sion  that  Esau  was  bom  red  (OIZS'nK,  vcr. 
25)  may,  perhaps,  also  be  intended  to 
exphiin  the  name  of  Edom  (oomp.  1  Ssa. 
xvi.  12;  xvii.  42);  for  it  certainly  does  not 
indicate  the  sanguinary  character  of 
Esau.  But  these  statements  do  not  su- 
persede the  necessity  of  enquiring  how 
the  name  of  the  country  Edom  originated. 
It  is  generally  asserted,  that  it  was  derived 
frx>m  the  Bed  Sea,  near  which  the  EdoBi- 
ites  had  their  abodes.  But  this  sea  is 
nowhere  in  the  Old  Testament  des^nated 
by  that  appellation;  it  is  so  iotrodoced 
in  no  earlier  book  than  the  apooyphal 
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die:  and  what  profit  is  the  birthright  to  me?  33,  And 
Jacob  said,  Swear  to  me  this  day;  and  he  swore  to  him: 
and  he  sold  his  birthright  to  Jacob.     34.  And  Jacob  gave 


writiDgi  (1  Mace  IT.  9;  Wisd.  x.  18,  etc.); 
the  onlj  name  employed  in  connection 
with  it  is  the  "Sea  of  reeds"  (Cj^D  DJ, 
aee  on  Exodas,  p.  169);  and  the  adjoin- 
ing country  cannot,  therefore,  have  been 
caiied  to  from  that  reason.    It  appears 
more  probable  that  Edom  owes  its  origin 
to  the  Red  Sandstone  which  constitutes 
the  principal  geological  formation  of  that 
tract  (see  tupra^  p.  480);   it  is   the  red 
coamtry,  becaose  this  is  the  appearance 
which  it  ttrikinglj  offers  at  first  sight; 
fowe  have  (rreeniand  (Irak);  the  blue 
moontains;    a  yellow,  bine,  and  black 
riTer  pinHS',  NUe,  etc).    The  name  Seir 
ie  also  derired  from  the  external  nature 
of  the   districts    inhabited    by   Esau's 
descendants.    Nor  would  it  be  inappro- 
priate to  explain  the  Red  Sea  as  that 
which  washes    the  shores   of  the    Red 
Coantiy   (comp.  the  Arabic   Gulf,  the 
Indiam,  Ocean,  etc);  this  reason  is,   at 
least,  more  natural  than  those  usually  as- 
signed, namely,  because  once  a  king  Ery^ 
Ara  reigned  here;  or  because  it  is  covered 
with  the  red-spotted  leaves  of  the  sea-reed ; 
or  because  it  is  the  sea  of  the  eoulk,  which 
Rgionthe  ancients  represented  as  glowing 
and  red  (nibens),  etc  (comp.  Winer,  BibL 
Wort.  fi.  70).    The  name  Red  Sea,  origi- 
nally lindled  to  the  Arabic  Qulf;  may  gra- 
dually have  extended  to  the  whole  Sea 
between  Egypt  and  India.~D^*4)  (ver.  38) 
is  simply  io-^y  (as  in  1  Sam.  ix.  13,  27; 
Sepi.  ciiiupwy,  not  **as  clear  as  the  day**; 
nor  •*  immediately."  — The  words  03K 
TWch  \>V\  have  been  explained  above; 
Esau  points  to  the  brief  period  which  is 
allotted  to  the  life  of  man,  and,  in  his  eyes, 
scarcely  renders  it  worth  the  while  to 
strive  for  honour  or  dignity.  The  meaning 
is  not:  **  I  am  almost  dead  of  hunger,**  nor 
**l  aio,  by  my  pursuits  as  huntsman,  con- 
suuitly  exposed  to  the  risk  of  life";  for 
ihis  would  not  exactly  imply,  contempt  of 
the  birthright;  nor  make  Esau  deserve  the 
cinthes  of  /Si^ifXoc  (Helnr.xii  16).    ^nt 


that  he  expressed  contempt  for  the  worship 
of  God,  or  that  he  denied  the  doctrines  of 
immortality  and  resurrection,  is  in  no  way 
contained  in  his  words. —  It  remains  only 
to  be  obsen-ed  that  the  Jehovist  inserted 
this  section  (vers.  19 — 34)  with  a  clear  con- 
sciousness of  its  importance ;  it  is  intended 
as  a  preparation  for  the  eventful  and 
absorbing  history  of  Jacob;  and  is  not 
insignificantly  interwoven  with  the  reli- 
gious elements  of  prayer,  oracle,  and 
prophecy.  But  it  would  be  presuming 
indeed,  to  decide  how  far  that  author  is 
indebted  to  the  older  source  of  the  Elo- 
hist.  The  latter  contained,  no  doubt, 
the  principal  features  of  Jacob*8  life;  but, 
as  we  have  pointed  out  on  former  occa- 
aons,  the  Jehovist  used  those  materials 
with  such  thoughtful  care,  he  connected 
them  with  his  original  information  and 
with  his  own  comprehensive  ideas  so 
oi^anically  that  there  scarcely  remains 
any  other  decisive  criterion  of  what  be- 
longs to  the  one  and  what  to  the  other, 
except  the  name  of  God,  unless  a  differ- 
ing tradition  or  modified  riew  should  be 
discoverable.  Now,  no  critic  will  deny 
the  admirable  consistency  existing  be- 
tween this  section  and  the  whole  plan  of 
the  book  of  Genesis.  The  detailed  repe- 
tition of  Isaac's  marriage  (ver.  20)  proves 
as  little  a  different  author  as  the  exact 
description  of  the  cave  of  Machpelah  (in 
(vers.  9,  10)  implies  a  later  interpolation 
(comp.  xxiii.).  The  insertion  of  the 
name  TWi)!*,  in  vers.  21  and  22,  certainly 
shows  that  these  parts  belong  to  the  Jeho- 
vist; but  it  does  not  follow  that  they  are 
the  only  portions  attributable  to  him;  and 
nothing  can  be  more  objectionably  bold 
than  the  assertion  that  he  is  the  author  of 
just  the  following  words,  "iny*1  to  •**  1/ 
(ver.  21);  IVnnM  to  n^yV  mP*  (vers. 
22,  23);  while  all  the  remaining  verses 
are  the  composition  of  the  Elohist.  We 
must  admit  that  we  cannot  always  point 
out  the  Elohistic  and  the  Jehovistis  eli- 
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to  Esau  bread  and  pottage  of  lentiles;  and  he  ate,  and 
drank,  and  rose,  and  went  away :  thus  Esau  despised  the 
birthright. 


ments.  The  attempts  to  decide  in.  this 
matter  most  always  be  extremely  pre- 
carious; while  some  (as  Afftncc)  attribute 
the  whole  chapter  to  the  Jehovist;  others 
(for  instance,  Tuch)  ascribe  it,  with  the 


exception  of  the  above-mentioned  words^ 
unhesitatingly  to  the  Elohist:  we  shall 
return  to  this  subject,  which  implies  an 
interesting  principle,  in  the  concluding 
remarks  on  xxviii.  6—9. 


CHAPTER  XXVL 

SuHMABT. — A  famine  induced  Isaac  to  journey  to  Gerar,  with  the  view  to  proceed  to 
Egypt;  but  on  the  command  of  God,  who  repeated  to  him  all  the  blessings  before 
*  granted  to  Abraham,  he  stayed  in  the  Philistine  town.  Here  he  repeated  the  device 
with  regard  to  Rebekah,  which  his  father  had  twice  practised  with  regard  to 
Sarah,  and  which  this  time  also  was  attended  with  a  result  equally  fiivoorable.  He 
cultivated  the  soil,  and  obtained  most  plentiful  harvestst.  Jealousy  prompced  the 
Philistines  to  stop  the  wells  dug  by  Abraham;  but  Isaao  re-opened  them,  and 
dug  new  ones,  till  be  at  last  triumphed  over  the  animosity  of  hit  enemies,  aad 
even  the  king,  Abimdech,  in  due  form  renewed  the  political  treaty  before  con- 
cluded with  Abraham.— Esau,  forty  years  old,  took  two  wive*  from  the  Hittites^ 
to  the  deep  distress  of  his  parenta. 

1.  And  there  was  a  famine  in  the  land,  beside  the  first 
famine  which  was  in  the  days  of  Abraham.  And  Isaac 
went  to  Abimelech,  the  king  of  the  Philistines,  to  Gerar. 
2*  And  the  Lord  appeared  to  hira,  and  said,  Go  not  down 
into  Eg3rpt;  dwell  in  the  land  of  which  I  shall  tell  thee: 
8.  Sojourn  in  this  land,  and  I  shall  be  with  thee,  and  I 


1— •.  The  few  incidents  related  of 
fiuuic's  life,  are  mostly  repetitions  from 
tiiat  of  Abraham.  This  dronmstanee,  fiur 
from  being  attributable  to  accident  or 
neglect,  is  based  on  the  plan  and  economy 
of  thecomposition.  The  history  of  the  Bible 
it  spiritual,  repretenting  the  rule  of  the 
Deity,  and  embodying  either  a  religions 
idea  or  a  moral  lesson.  Now,  as  Isaac  was, 
in  the  widest  sense,  the  heir  of  Abraham, 
the  child  of  Divine  grace,  blessed  because 
Abraham  was  obedient  to  the  Divine  com- 
mands (ver.  5),  the  recipient  and  guardian 
of  treasures  acquired  before;  his  history  ia 
but  the  reflex  of  that  of  his  (ather;  it  is 
Iflce  the  echo  of  some  sublime  and  solemn 
harmony  (see  p.471)i^A  famine  com- 
peDed  Isaac,  as  it  had  compaHad  his  father, 
to  wander  from  the  place  of  bit  abode 
(▼•r.  1)  xx.  10)}  he  left  Betr-Lahai*Boi 


(xxv.  11),  to  proceed,  like  Abraham,  to 
Sgypt  (ver.  8).  But  the  time  for  the  im- 
migration of  Abraham's  seed  into  the  land 
ofthe  Pharaohs  had  not  yet  arrived  (xv.18). 
On  the  other  hand,  the  territory  of  the  Phi- 
listines, though  not  properiy  forming  a  part 
ofthe  promised  land,  was  exempted  frooi 
the  oarte  of  extirpation;  Abraham  had 
sworn  to  the  king  to  be  ever  fiuthful  aad 
friendly  to  hit  proc^eny  (xxi.  32—24);  and 
the  monarohs  of  Phil  istia  teemed  indeed  to 
deterve  tbia  regard  by  their  probity  and 
faith  (see  p.  428). — Isaac  went,  thei-cfore, 
to  Oerar  (see  p.  275).  The  king  of  tfaa 
Philistinet,  in  Abraham's  time,  was  Abi« 
melech,  and  the  general  of  hit  army  wtm 
Phicfaol  (xxi.  22):  the  same  names  are 
mentioned  in  our  chapter  (vers.  1, 26). 
But  the  two  events  are  separated  by-  a 
period  of  sixty  to  seventy  years;  for  Ismm 
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shaH  bless  thee;  for  to  thee,  and  to  thy  seed,  I  shall  give 
all  these  countries;  and  I  shall  perform  the  oath  which  I 
swore  to  Abraham  thy  father;  4.  And  I  shall  multiply 
thy  seed  as  the  stars  of  heaven,  and  shall  give  to  thy  seed 
all  these  countries;  and  in  thy  seed  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth  will  be  blessed;  5.  Because  Abraham  obeyed  My 
voice,  and  observed  My  observances,  My  commandments, 
My  statutes,  and  My  doctrines.  6.  And  Isaac  dwelt  in 
Gerar.  —  7.  And  the  men  of  the  place  asked  him  concern- 
ing his  wife;  and  he  said.  She  ia  my  sister:  for  he  feared 


wa«  tfaen  about  ten  yean  old,  whye,  at  the 
time  of  the  famine,  he  was  about  eighty 
years  (zxv.  26 ;  xxvi.  34).  Whether  Abi- 
melech  and  Phichol  are  not  proper  nouns, 
but  the  common  fq>pellati?e  titles  for  the 
X^hilistine  kings  and  chiefs  (compare  Ps. 
zsxiy.  1),  or  whether  the  same  individuab 
were  supposed  to  have  still  lived  after  the 
lapse  of  so  great  fui  interval,  must  remain 
undecided;  but  it  is  apparent,  that  the  in- 
troduction of  the  same  names  is  also  in- 
tmded  to  express  the  parallel  course  of 
the  history  of  the  father  and  the  son. — 
Nor  will  it,  from  this  point  of  view,  appear 
in  any  way  surprising,  that  the  blessings 
of  Isaac  are  almost  literally  identical  with 
those  before  given  to  Abraham;  they  con- 
sist of  the  three  great  promises  of  a  nu- 
merous progeny,  their  conquest  of  Canaan, 
and  their  blissful  influence  on  the  salvation 
of  mankind;  but  Ood  speaks  of  their  re- 
alisation as  of  a  duty  which  He  is  bound 
to  fulfil;  for  Abraham  had  acted  accord- 
ing to  the  conditions  of  the  covenant;  be 
had  listened  to  the  voice  of  God ;  and  had 
'^ept  His  observanceSyUis  commandments. 
His  statutes,  and  His  doctrines.**  The  words 
here  used  with  regard  to  the  patriarch's 
obedience  QTWpn  ^HIW  miOe^D 
^niini),  almost  exhausting  the  various 
classes  of  ordinances,  are  indeed  those 
later  employed  when  the  whole  legislation 
was  completed:  but  here,  no  doubt,  that 
Law  is  referred  to  which  is  written  on  the 
heart  of  man,  and  which,  though  manifold 
and  complicated,  is  obvious  to  the  well- 
trained  intellect;  or,  if  even  not  nnder- 
itood,  is  practised  in  unconscious  virtue. 


And,  since  Abraham  is  the  type  of  the 
pious  Israelite,  the  terms  here  introduced 
do  not  obscurely  intimate,  that  the  Law  is 
only  the  embodiment  and  clearer  expres- 
sion of  the  sentiments  innate  in  every  un- 
corrupted  mind. 

PhujOlogical  Rbmabks.— The  bless- 
ings pronounced  upon  Isaac  are  repeated 
from  the  following  passages:  xild,  4; 
xiii.  U-17;  xv.  1—6,  18—21;  xvii. 
2—8;  xxi.  12;  xxiL  16 — 18  (comp.xxiv. 
60).  But  they  are  here  so  necessary  and 
so  perfectly  in  harmony  with  the  economy 
of  the  patriarchal  history,  that  the  idea  of 
their  being  a  later  interpolation  (Hitxig, 
Begr.  der  Kritik,  p.  169),  has  justly  been 
rejected  by  Tuch,  and  even  by  Bohlen.— 
^«n  (vers.  3,  4).  for  nVxH;  see  p.414.— 
About  '3  Tiann  seep.  336. — The  various 
classes  of  precepts  are  here  (ver.  5)  enu- 
merated nearly  as  in  1  Kings  ii.3;  vL 
12;  2  Kings  xvii.  34,  37.  If  we  fix  the 
meaning  of  the  Hebrew  words  according 
to  their  etymology,  nitDtf^  would  be 
generally  that  which  is  to  be  kept  or 
obsetved  (not  merely  prohibitions);  HI  YD 
a  command  (without  being  restricted  to 
the  duties  of  natural  ethics) ;  pT\  a  law 
(from  ppn,  that  which  is  engraven,  namely 
on  public  tables  or  monuments;  comp. 
Ovid,  Metam.  i.  91,  92;  not  obscure  pre- 
cepts, the  reasons  of  which  are  hidden  to 
the  human  intellect);  and  H'^in,  a  doc- 
trine or  instruction  (certainly  not  alluding 
to  the  oral  law). 

t — ^11,  The  accident,  which  occurred 
twice  in  the  life  of  Abraham,  ha^wned 
in  the  less  eventful  history  of  Isaac  also 
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to  say,  She  is  my  wife ;  lest,  said  he,  the  men  of  the  place 
kill  me  on  account  of  Rebekah ;  because  she  wds  beautiful 
of  appearance.  8.  And  it  happened  when  he  had  been  there 
a  long  time,  that  Abimelech,  the  king  of  the  Philistines, 
looked  out  of  the  window,  and  saw,  and,  behold,  Isaac  was 
sporting  with  Rebekah  his  wife.  9.  And  Abimelech  called 
Isaac,  and  said.  Behold,  indeed  she  is  thy  wife :  and  how 
didst  thou  say,  She  is  my  sister?  And  Isaac  said  to  him. 
Because  I  said.  Lest  I  die  on  her  account.  10.  And 
Abimelech  said,  What  is  this  thou  hast  done  to  us?  one 
of  the  people  might  easily  have  lain  with  thy  wife,  and 


(xiL  10 — 20;  XX.).  Wrongly  sospecting 
the  PhilistiDes,  among  whom  he  stayed,  of 
crimiua]  lascivionsness,  he  pretended  that 
Bebekah  was  his  sister.  Bnt  when  the 
king  discovered  Isaac's  true  relation  to  her, 
he  felt  anguish  and  terror;  he  saw  how 
easily  an  atrocious  sin  might  haye  been 
committed  by  any  one  of  his  people;  and 
he  gave  the  most  rigorous  commands  that 
his  guests  should  be  kept  sacred  and  in- 
violable. Here,  again,  the  Philistine  sur- 
passes the  Hebrew  in  moral  excellence. 
The  former  profoundly  abhors  a  crime  of 
which  the  latter  thinks  him  or  his  sub- 
jects capable.  The  patriarch  belicTes  that 
there  is  no  reverence  of  God  among  the 
people  (xx.  11);  and  these  doubtful  sus- 
picions, together  with  fear  of  life  (ver.9), 
appear  to  him  sufficient  to  justify  an  un- 
truth and  a  heedless  risk  of  his  domestic 
purity.  But  this  time  no  direct  inter- 
ference of  God  solved  the  difficulty  and 
removed  the  danger;  the  tender  familiarity 
in  which  Isaac  was  seen  to  indulge  with 
Bebekah  showed,  in  a  natural  manner, 
their  conjugal  connection;  Divine  plagues, 
though  apprehended  by  the  king,  did  not 
really  happen;  the  whole  episode  is  carried 
oat  by  purely  human  agencies  ;~thi6  may 
be  regarded  as  an  indication  that  the  third 
repetition  of  the  same  weakness  is  still  less 
approved  of  or  excused;  but  that  it  is 
introduced  partly  because  it  was  a  histo- 
rical tradition,  and  partly  as  an  analogy 
of  Abraham's  history.  Though  the  faith 
of  the  patriarchs  was,  in  some  moments. 


capable  of  the  highest  ffight;  it  was  not 
equally  lofty  on  all  occasions;  and  failed 
entirely  on  some.  But  the  PhUistinea, 
by  this  incident,  gained  a  new  claim  to 
a  longer  political  existence,  since,  in  the 
ethics  of  the  Scriptures,  degeneracy  of 
morals  alone  causes  the  destruction  of 
communities,  while  virtue  is  the  pledge 
of  life  and  stability. 

Philological  Rbmabks.— 7  in  \PIShO 
(ver.  7)  is  used,  like  7K  in  xx.  2,  in  Um 
signification  of  concerning^  with  regard  to. 
— The  proposed  insertion  of  lOH  after 
^JIK'K  (ver.  7)  is  unnecessary. —  The  fiat 
roofs  of  the  Eastern  houses  are  the  fa- 
vourite retreat  in  the  dry  season;  and  are 
used  for  very  various  purposes  (comp. 
Josh.  ii.  6 ;  Judg.  ix.  51 ;  xvi.  27 ;  1  Sam. 
ix.  25,  26;  2  Sam.  xvi  25;  2  Kinga  xxiil 
12;  Isai. xv.  3;  Jer.  xix.  13,  etc).  They 
are,  for  the  sake  of  safety,  prudently  sur- 
rounded by  a  railing  ((rrt^dvri.  Dent.  xxiL 
8);  they  are  generally  composed  of  mas- 
sive beams,  crossed  by  small  poles  and 
brushwood,  overlaid  with  earth  or  gravel, 
and  often  overgrown  with  grass  (Ps.  cxxix. 
6,  7;  2  Kings  xix.  26;  Isai.  xxxvii.27X 
which  modem  travellers  have  seen 
cropped  by  goats  and  other  cattle;  some- 
times the  rain  leaks  through  the  earth; 
and  a  roller  is,  therefore,  kept  in  readi- 
ness, on  almost  every  roof,  to  repair  tbo 
damages.  Through  the  window  of  the 
palace,  the  king  could  therefore  easily 
see  Isaac  and  Rebekah  (as  later  David 
saw  Bathsheba,  2  Sam.  xi.  2).    He  beheld 
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thou  wouldst  have  brought  guilt  upon  us.  11.  And  Abi^ 
inelech  charged  all  the  people,  saying,  He  who  toucheth 
this  man   or  his   wife  shall  surely  be  put  to  death. — 

12.  And  Isjiac  sowed  in  that  land,  and  received  in  the 
same  year  a  hundredfold:    and  the  Lord   blessed  him. 

13.  And  the  man  became  great,  and  he  went  on  growing 
great,  until  he  became  very  great.  14.  And  he  had  pos* 
session  of  flocks,  and  possession  of  herds,  and  a  great 
number  of  servants :  and  the  Philistines  envied  him.  15. 
And  all  the  wells  which  his  father's  servants  had  dus:  in 
the  days   of  Abraham  his  father,   the   Philistines  had 


hut  pnVD,  which  is  certainly  not  in- 
tended as  a  enphemism  {Rashi  (^Dfi^D 
)r)O0,lMtUre;  Prop.  II.  7.4;  Or«/.A.A. 
11389;  Ca<ii/iL  1x1211);  but  simply  sig- 
nifies caressing  and  playing  (Septuagint, 
wailoitrai  Valg.  joeanUm\  perhaps,  as 
has  been  obserred,  with  a  designed  alln- 
sion  to  the  name  pH^. — The  past  tenses 
2X^  and  flK^n  (ver.  10)  assume  the 
neaning  of  the  mere  possibility,  **  might 
hare  slept,**  etc^  as  they  are  coupled  with 
the  qualifying  adyerb  ^V^^  (comp.xii. 
19;  Ph)F.  ▼.  LI). — DK^  is  hero  synony- 
moos  with  nKDH  in  xx.  9. 

IS — ^19.  When  Eastern  nomads  hap- 
pen toarriTeat  a  locality  promising  food 
for  their  cattle  during  a  longer  period, 
they  often,  at  the  same  time,  apply  them- 
selves  to  agriculture,  ready  to  resume 
their  wanderings  after  the  completion  of 
the  harresC  When,  therefore,  Isaac  saw 
himself  safe  in  the  fertile  districts  of 
Qerar,  which  had  remained  untouched  by 
the  famine  prevailing  around;  he,  like* 
wisc^  began  to  cultivate  the  ground.  This 
fact  enridently  marks  a  progress  in  the 
history  of  the  patriarchs;  it  is  the  tran« 
sitioii  from  uncertain  migrations  to  a 
more  settled  mode  of  life;  it  implies  a 
more  permanent  interest  in  the  land  it' 
self;  daring  one  season,  at  least,  the  He- 
brew coold  call  his  own,  not  only  the 
grave  of  his  parents,  but  the  soil  which 
gtres  life  and  wealth;  he  ate  his  own 
hnmd,  and  owed  it  to  the  beneOcence 
fi  God  akme,  who  blessed  his  Ubonrt 


with  a  hnndred-fold  produce.  But  Isano 
was  not  intended  to  carry  the  development 
of  Israel  a  decided  step  onward ;  he  might, 
as  a  forerunner,  point  to  future  ph&ses  of 
progress;  but  he  should  not  accomplish 
them  himself;  he  merely  possessed  what 
he  had  received  from  his  father;  hence, 
on  the  one  hand,  his  ricli  harvests,  were 
not  obtained  in  the  promised  land  itself, 
but  in  the  territory  of  the  Philistines,  who 
had  just  given  another  guarantee  that 
they  would  survive  the  destruction  of  the 
tribes  of  the  Canaanites ;  and,on  the  other 
hand,  even  the  enjoyment  in  the  strange 
land  was  not  permitted  to  last  long;  for 
Isaac  was,  by  envy  or  fear,  compelled  to 
leare  the  scene  of  his  prosperity,  and  to 
continue  his  wandering  lifei  The  jea- 
lousy of  the  Philistines  manifested  itself 
in  deeds  of  mischief.  So  far  from  looking 
with  satisfaction  on  the  agricultural 
prosperity  of  Isaac,  they  placed  in  his  way 
every  obstacle  fatal  to  a  proprietor  of 
cattle,  depriving  him  of  the  indispensable 
wells  which  his  father  had  dug.  Their 
animosity  assumed  so  serious  a  character, 
that  the  king,  no  doubt,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent  more  violent  disturbances,  found  it 
prudent  to  request  Isaac  to  leave  his 
land,  reminding  him,  that  he  had  grown 
much  more  powerful  than  his  subjects 
themselves  (ver.  1 6);  for  "  he  had  become 
greater  and  greater  till  he  was  very  great" 
(ver.  18);  and  he  especially  possessed,  be- 
sides the  cattle,  a  vast  number  of  slaves 
(ver.  14). 
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stopped  them,  and  filled  them  with  earth.  16.  And  Abi- 
melech  said  to  Isaac,  Go  from  us;  for  thou  art  much 
mightier  than  we.  17.  And  Isaac  departed  thence,  and 
pitched  his  tents  in  the  valley  of  Gerar,  and  dwelt  there. 
— 18.  And  Isaac  dug  again  the  wells  of  water,  which  they 
had  dug  in  the  days  of  Abraham  his  father;  for  the  Phi- 
listines had  stopped  them  after  the  death  of  Abraham: 
and  he  called  their  names  like  the  names  by  which  his 
father  had  called  them.  19.  And  Isaac's  servants  dug  in 
the  valley,  and  found  there  a  well  of  fresh  water. 
20.  And  the  herdsmen  of  Grerar  quarelled  with  Isaac's 
herdsmen,  saying,  The  water  is  ours :  and  he  called  the 
name  of  the  well  Esek  [Contention],  because  they  con- 
tended with  him.     21.  And  they  dug  another  wdl,  and 


Prilolooioal  Bbkabxs. — ^The  root 
IPfi^  signifies,  in  Hebrew  and  Ghaldee, 
to  measure  (comp.  IMJ^  i  and  Pror. 
xziii.7);  Dnyt^  HKD  (ver.  12)  meant, 
therefore,  **  hundred  measores,"  hnndred- 
fold,  as  it  is  translated  bj  OnkeL,  Saad., 
Bashi,  Ebn  Ezra,  and  others;  while  some 
read  less  plansiblj  D^*|^  (barley);  tbns 
the  Sept.  (iKaT09Tt^ov<yav  rptOfiv\  the 
Syriac,  Michaelis  (BibL  Orient,  ix.  193) 
etc. — ^"Jl  (ver.  13),  is  a  verbal  adjective 
signifying  becoming  greater,  or  simply 
greater  (comp.xxiv.  35;  Job  xxxi.  18); 
^e  adjective,  infinitive,  or  participle,  con- 
nected with  the  verb  "l^n  expresses  a 
eoHtinuttnee  (or  going  on)  of  the  action 
(1  8am.ii.36;  3  Sam.iiLl;  Jer.  xlt6; 
Gen.  viii.3);  and  as  the  infinitive  abso- 
Inte  after  the  finite  verb  also  denotes  per- 
petuity and  progress  (1  Sam.  vi.  12; 
1  Kings  XX.  37),  the  words  ^lil  jf?n  I'^^l 
describe  with  double  emphasis  the  grow- 
ing prosperity  of  Isaac.— n*J3g  (ver.  14) 
is,  like  in  Job  L  3,  the  collective  noun  for 
servants  (nnen  Dnny.xx.l4,etc);  Lat 
eervitium  or  famulitiMmi  (German,  Die- 
nerschaft;  It  is  not  ycirfpyca  (Sept.  in  this 
passage),  but  vmiptaia  (Sept  in  Job)  or 
$ipawtia(Miai.  xxiv.  45)  ifamUiaCYnig.) ; 
nor  KOrpID  or  H^II^D,  agriculture  or  la- 
bour (OnA.  in  Job,  and  Bashi), 

!•— 99.  He  left  the  town,  and  pitched 


his  tents  in  the  yalley  of  Oerar.  But  here 
he  found  malice  and  ill-feeling  not  hm 
active;  the  wells  secured  by  Abraham 
were  likewise  stopped;  but,  re-cpening 
them,  he  called  them  by  their  former 
names,  in  order  to  show  how  faithfully  be 
followed  in  his  fiuher*s  steps  (see  p.  114). 
He  dug,  besides,  several  new  wells,  two 
of  which  being  disputed  to  him  by  the 
shepherds  of  Gerar,  he  appropriately  deno- 
minated Strife  and  (^tendon  (pcfg  and 
Tt^tpbO*  Though  Isaac  would,  no  doubc, 
have  been  strong  enough  to  defend  his 
rights,  his  peaceful  disposition  indoeed 
him  calmly  to  yield  to  violence;  and  his 
enemies,  at  last  conquered  by  his  magna- 
nimity, allowed  him  the  undisturbed  pos- 
session of  the  third  well  which  he  dis- 
covered, and  which  he  therefore  called  En- 
largement (n^shn).  saying,  <*  Now  the  Lord 
hath  made  room  for  us,  and  we  shaU  be 
frnitftd  in  the  land**  (ver.  32).  A  new 
triumph  was  gained,  not  by  strength  of 
arms  but  of  character,  not  by  the  exertioa 
of  men  but  by  the  will  of  Qodz  and  this 
victory  of  the  mind  was  regarded  as  • 
promise  of  other  great  achievements. 

Philolootoal  BmffAmKS.^'ITie  words 
UTTCIH  nD^a  (ver.  18)  are  rendered  by  the 
Sept  ol  ireuStc  'Afipad/Aj  and  by  the  Tulg. 
servi  Abraham;  so  that  the  former  read  ^33 
'M;thelatter'ltn3|r(asintheSamar.text); 
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strove  for  that  also:  and  he  called  the  name  Sitnah 
[Strife].  22.  And  he  removed  from  there,  and  dug 
another  well ;  and  about  that  they  did  not  quarrel :  and 
he  called  its  name  Rehoboth  [Enlargement] ;  and  he  said, 
For  now  the  Lord  hath  enlarged  for  us,  and  we  shall  be 
fruitful  in  the  land. — 23.  And  he  went  up  from  there  to 
Beer-sheba.  24.  And  the  Lord  appeared  to  him  that 
night,  and  said,  I  am  the  God  of  Abraham  thy  father: 
fear  not,  for  I  am  with  thee,  and  I  shall  bless  thee,  and 
shall  multiply  thy  seed  for  My  servant  Abraham's  sake. 
25.  And  he  built  an  altar  there,  and  invoked  the  name  of 
the  Lord,  and  pitched  his  tent  there :  and  Isaac's  servants 
dug  there  a  well. — 26.  And  Abimelech  went  to  him  from 
Gerar,   and  Ahuzzath   his   councillor,   and   Phichol  the 


while  the  Syr.  ezpreoes:  '^Z  V^K  HSy 
riK  Dn*l3t(.~pb^  (as  pDy  in  Chaldee 
and  Syriac)  **  contention*'  {Joseph^  Andq. 
I.  zriil  2:  ^xi)>  different  from  pS^ 
<*  injustice,  violence*'  (as  the  Sept  and 
Vulgate  erroneously  render:  <&^ucta,  aud 
caiumnia)\  compare  Exod.  xvii.  7:  HDO 
nanDl. — ^ni3m  "space,  extension,** sig- 
nifying an  easier  condition,  in  contra- 
distinction to  straiUntd  circumstances 
(Ps.  iv.  3;  xviil  37;  see  on  ix.  27). 

S3 — %tk.  Therefore,  Ood  appeared  to 
Isaac  anew,  and  confirmed  to  him  the 
former  assurances;  He  bade  him  be  firm 
and  fearless;  for  He  would  shield  him  and 
multiply  his  progeny,  on  account  of  His 
servant  Abraham;  for  He  is  **  the  Qod  of 
Abraham.**  This  vision  took  place  in 
Beer-sheba,  whilst  Isaac  was  still  wander- 
ing, no  doubt,  near  the  tamarisk  which  his 
father  had  planted,  and  at  which  he  had 
offered  up  his  prayers  to  the  everlasting 
Ood  (xxu33).  Here  Isaac  erected  an 
altar,  and  also  worshipped  Qod,  his  pro- 
tector ;  and  since  this  place  was  now  doubly 
sacred,  he  pitched  there  his  tents,  and  dug 
a  well. 

sa — 93.  This  well  was  destined  to  ob- 
tain a  peculiar  importance.  The  king  of 
the  Philistines  had  always  treated  Isaac 
with  regard  and  veneration;  he  respected 
in  him  the  son  of  that  *'  prophet,*'  whose 


extraordinary  dignity  had  before  been  so 
strikingly  manifested  (xx.  6);  and  when 
he  said  to  him:  **thou  art  much  mightier 
than  we,"  he  certainly  did  not  understand 
this  expression  literally;  it  was  dictated  by 
politeness,  not  by  fear;  for,  if  indeed  the 
king  of  G^erar  was  the  less  powerful  of  the 
two,  his  boast,  that  he  had  dismissed  the  pa- 
triatch  in  peace,  would  have  caused  in  the 
latter  a  smile  of  contempt,  rather  than  the 
feeling  of  gratitude.  But  though  separated 
from  Isaac,  he  still  saw  him  in  his  mind 
protected  by  a  supernatural  power,  and 
blessed  by  a  Divine  influence;  he  was  im- 
pressed with  the  conviction,  that  a  great 
ftiture  awaited  him  and  his  race;  and  he 
was,  therefore,  anxious  to  renew  the  al- 
liance which  had  been  concluded  with 
Abraham.  It  is,  hence,  but  natural,  that 
the  succeeding  partof  our  narrative  should* 
in  almost  every  particular,  be  parallel  with 
the  corresponding  event  in  Abraham*8  life 
(xxt  22 — 82).  The  transaction  is  here  also 
designed  to  possess  a  public  and  political 
character.  Hence,  the  king  journeyed  to 
Isaac,accompanied  by  his  general  Phichol, 
and  his  councillor  or  minister  Ahuzzath 
(iny")D  ntriK).  Isaac,  acknowledging 
Abimelech*s  superiority  in  material  power, 
charged  him,  somewhat  bitterly,  with  hav- 
ing forced  him  to  leave  abodes  where  he 
had  begun  to  grow  rich  and  prosperous  i 
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general  of  his  array,  27.  And  Isaac  said  to  them,  Where- 
fore do  you  come  to  me,  and  you  hate  me,  and  have  sent 
me  away  from  you?  28.  And  they  said,  We  saw  indeed 
that  the  Lord  was  with  thee:  and  we  said,  Let  there  now 
be  an  adjuration  between  us,  between  us  and  thee,  and  let 
us  make  a  covenant  with  thee;  29.  That  thou  wilt  do 
us  no  evil,  as  we  have  not  touched  thee,  and  as  we  have 
done  to  thee  nothing  but  good,  and  have  sent  thee  away 
in  peace :  thou  art  now  the  blessed  of  the  Lord.     30.  And 


he  ascribed  that  measure,  with  unjust  ex- 
aggeration, to  the  hatred  of  the  king  also; 
but  the  latter  deemed  it  inexpedient  to  re- 
vert to  past  contentions;  he  folt  himself 
innocent;  he  had  the  welfare  of  his  people 
at  heart;  and  he  replied  with  a  slight  eva^ 
sion,  that  his  ardent  desire  was  a  close  and 
indissoluble  friendship  with  the  Hebrews. 
He  saw  without  envj,  but  not  without  ap- 
prehension, the  manifest  increase  of  Isaac's 
resources;  he  apprehended,  that  this  grow- 
ing strength  might  one  day  be  employed  to 
the  injury,  whether  thesubjection  or  the  de- 
stmciion,of  the  Philistines;  he  wished  to 
bind  him  by  that  terrible  oath  which  calls 
down  the  most  awful  imprecations  upon 
him  who  breaks  it  (HPK,  see  p.  467 ;  comp. 
Isai.  xxiv.  6).  The  patriarch,compelled  to 
do  justice  to  the  virtue  of  Abimelech,  re- 
newed the  compact  guaranteeing  the  future 
independence  of  the  Philistines,  and  ex- 
empting them  from  the  fiue  impending  on 
the  Canaanites.  The  duties  of  hospitality 
were  liberally  performed ;  convivial  enjoy- 
ment revived  and  cemented  their  friend- 
ship; and  oaths  were  exchanged. — The 
king  had  scarcely  departed,  fully  satisfied 
with  the  result  of  his  journey,  when  the  ser- 
vants of  Isaaoinformedhimof  the  new  well 
which  they  had  found.  The  patriarch,whose 
mind  was  still  absorbed  by  the  solemnities 
just  performed,  designated  the  well  with  a 
namecalculated  to  commemorate  the  event; 
he  called  it  OcUh,  which  word  coincides  in 
Hebrew  with  Mven  (Hyil^,  HPU^),  the 
number  of  sacredness  and  religious  obli- 
gation (comp.  XXL  80, 31);  and,  hence,  the 
town  in  which  the  occurrence  took  place, 
bore  the  name  of  Beer-Shiba,  or  "  Well 


of  the  Oath**  (Pai^  1(C).  Itistnie,that 
the  same  name  was  given  to  that  place 
before,  in  Abraham*s  time,  on  a  similar 
occasion  (xxi.  31).  But  our  passage  does 
not  state,  that  the  town  now  received  the 
name  of  Beer-Sheba;  it  simply  mentions, 
that  **  the  name  of  the  town  was  Beer- 
Sheba";  and  it  intimates,  thai  this  name, 
which  might  have  existed  before,  now  ob- 
tained an  additional  propriety  from  the 
new  well  dug  by  Isaac's  servants,  and  from 
the  oath  sworn  by  Abimelech.  On  the 
former  occasion,  Beer-Sheba  was  not  even 
called  a  town;  and  it  appears,  that  the 
place  of  the  well  only  was,  at  that  time^ 
designated  **  Well  of  the  Oath";  bat  that, 
gradually,  the  toum  in  which  or  near  whidi 
it  lay,  was  called  Beer-Sheba  (xxiL  19); 
and  that  here  another  reason  isasstgned  for 
this  appellation.  But  it  is  certain,  that  the 
well  is,  in  our  text,  represented  as  different 
from  that  opened  by  Abraham  in  the  same 
locality ;  for  it  is  clearly  distinguished  from 
those  stopped  by  the  heathen  tribes,  and 
then  re- opened  by  Isaac  (ver.  18);  and  it 
may  be  a  welcome  illustration  of theBiblical 
narrative,  that  modem  travellers  have  dis- 
covered two  wells  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  ancient  Beer-sheba,  both  bearing  this 
name.  But  we  must  not  forget,  that  the 
chief  tendency  of  this  section  also  is  to 
show  the  strict  analogy  between  the  history 
of  Isaac  and  that  of  Abraham ;  that,  there- 
fore, both  narratives  may,  as  regards  their 
origin,  be  traceable  to  one  and  the  same 
tradition;  and  that  the  early  existence  of 
two  wells  with  the  same  or  similar  names 
easily  suggested  two  separate  natratirea. 
Pbilolooioal  Bxxabxb.—  The  wordt 
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he  made  them  a  feast,  and  they  ate  and  drank.  81.  And 
they  rose  early  in  the  morning,  and  swore  one  to  another: 
and  Isaac  sent  them  away,  and  they  departed  from  him  in 
peace.  32.  And  it  was  on  the  same  day,  that  Isaac's 
servants  came,  and  told  him  concerning  the  well  which 
they  had  dug,  and  they  said  to  him,  We  have  found  water. 
33.  And  he  called  it  Shibah ;  therefore  the  name  of  the 
city  is  Beer-sheba  to  this  day.  —  34.  And  Esau  was  forty 
years  old  when  he  took  to  wife  Judith  the  daughter  of 


^njnp  T1{^^(,  corresponding  as  ihey  do 
witii"lK3V  Sg^  ^3'D,can8carceIy  beother- 
wise  understood  bn%  Ahuzzath,  kU  friend; 
for  the  termination  ath^  in  proper  nonns, 
is  not  nnnsnal  (r\^2,  n^^|,  H^^K.  etc.); 
and  jTtp  is  **the  friend,"  synonymous  with 
]}1  ( Judg.  xiv.  30X  not  nnfreqnently  used 
with  suffixes,  and  in  the  plural  (Judg. 
xiT.  11;  XV.  2.6;  2Sam.  iilS;  Jobvi  14; 
Prov.  xix.  7).  It  is,  therefore,  unnecessary 
to  render:  **  Ahuzzath,  one  of  his  friends" 
(Engl.  Vers ,  as  if  iny^D  were  identical 
with  'injn  {O;  jn  being  used  as  a  colkc- 
tiye  noun);  or  'OxoZ^O  6  wfi^ayuybc 
airrov  (Sept.);  or  *'  a  suite  or  a  number  of 
bis  friends"  {Onkel:  MIDmO  n^DO; 
Jerom,,  Qiuest.  in  loc. :  collegium  amicorum 
^uM%  Rathi),  As,  however,  the  character 
of  this  transaction  is  public  and  political, 
it  is  probable  that  7JP1"  ^^  more  strict- 
ly synonymous  with  H^  "supreme coun- 
cillor or  minister"  (2  Sam.  xv.  87;  xvi.l6; 
1  Kings  iv.  6;  while  in  1  Chron.  xxvii.33 
jjl  is  used).—  The  particle  DK (ver.  29) 
follows  after  the  terms  of  swearing  (HtK, 
ver.  2S),  and  signifies  **  that  not"  (comp. 
xiv.22,23;  xxi.23). — T\\^^  has  zere  in 
the  last  syllable  (like  the  imperative,  and 
«B  in  the  Aramean  dialects;  oomp.  K^^ 
instead  of  n3XK  Prov.  »•  10),  as  njrip 
(after  ^H,  Jerem.  xvii.  17);  Pl^aJjl  (after 
t(^,  Lev.xviil  7, 8,  etc);  nj^SI  (Josh  ix. 
24);  ntrUjI  ( Dan.  i.  13;  see  Gesen.,  Oram. 
§  74,  note  16;  Ewald,  Oram.  §  372;  and 
note  on  Exod.xxii.  22).— nj;^^  seven,  is 
the  name  of  the  well  on  account  of  the 
oaths  there  exchanged  (see«^pra;  Sept. 
t^Ncoc).  The  translation  of  the  Vulgate, 
^  Abondantia^'*  as  if  the  reading  were 


n^^b  (satis/actum),  is  against  the  context 
—  The  preceding  narrative  belongs  indis- 
putably to  the  Jehovist 

34, 3S.  Esau,  entering  matrimonial 
life,  lik»  »»ia  ^^bv,  in  his  fortieth  year 
(xxv.  20),  deviated  in  two  most  important 
points  from  the  customs  which  had  become 
traditional  in  his  family.  First,  violating 
the  law  of  monogamy,  he  took  two  wives. 
But  since  polygamy,  as  a  matter  of  prac- 
tice, remained  so  deeply  rooted  among  the 
Hebrews  throughout  the  Biblical  times, 
that  it  was  not  alwajrs  avoided  even  bj 
grave  and  pious  men,  however  forcibly  it 
was  condemned  in  doctrine  and  example; 
the  text  adds  no  word  of  reproach  with  re- 
gard to  this  part  of  Esau's  conduct;  but  it  is 
very  strong  and  severe  in  respect  to  another 
point:  these  two  wives  were  Hittites,  be- 
longing to  the  detested  tribes  plunged  in 
crime  and  impiety,  and  hastening  their 
unavoidable  perdition;  they  infected  the 
purity  of  Abraham's  family,  which  was 
destined  as  the  seed  of  righteousness  and 
salvation;  and  hence  they  were  a  source  of 
heartburning  grief  to  Isaac  and  to  Bebekah. 
Esau  had  shown  utter  indifference  to  the 
honour  and  dignity  of  his  descendants; 
he  had  proved,  that  he  Jiad  no  feeling  be- 
yond the  transitory  hour;  he  could,  there- 
fore, in  choosing  his  wives,  have  no  other 
consideration  but  his  interests  and  his 
propensities. 

Philolooioal  Bbxarks. — ^The  wives 
of  Esau  are  here  called  Judith,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Been  the  Uittite;  and  BaeemoA, 
the  daughter  of  Elon  the  RitHte,  Accord* 
ing  to  xxviiL  9,  he  took  a  thurd  wife,  Ma- 
halath,  the  daughter  of  IshmaeL^d  sister 
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Beeri  the  Hittite,  and  Basemath  the  daughter  of  Elon 
the  Hittite.  35.  And  they  were  a  grief  of  mind  to  Isaac 
and  to  Rebekah. 


of  Nehajoth.  Bat  in  zxxvi  2, 8,  his  wives 
are  thus  mentioned:  Adah,  the  daogbter 
of  Eton  the  Hittite;  AhoUbamah,  the 
daughter  of  Anah  the  Hioite;  and  Base* 
math,  the  daughter  of  hhmadt  and  sister 
of  NehajotK  Though  the  same  tradition 
forms,  no  doubt,  the  basis  of  the  two  re- 
lations, as  thej  have  several  of  the  chief 
points  in  common:  it  is  so  evidently  cor- 
rupted, that  it  is  impossible  to  bring  the 
two  statements  into  harmony ;  and  all  such 
attempts  are  necessarily  fruitless:  for 
even  if  we  suppose,  that  Judith  and  Ma- 
halath  are  identical  with  Adah  and  Aholi- 
bamah;  Basemath  cannot,  at  the  same 
time,  be  the  daughter  of  Elon  the  Hittite, 
and  of  IshmaeU  and  if  Elon  is  the  father 


of  Adah,  he  was  not  the  father  of  Base- 
math  (see,  further,  on  xxxvi.l — 8).  These 
wives  were  to  Isaac  and  Bebekah  iyr\  nib, 
that  is,  **  bitterness  of  spirit,"  or  grief 
(nib,  from  ^TD,  like  rrho,  Dent,  xzxii. 
82 ;  Job  xiii.  26 ;  comp.  H'JO,  Prov.  xiv.lO, 
andlOD,  Prov.xvil25).  But  not  their 
refiactonneBB  or  quarrelsomeness  (from 
iTMD,  OnkeL,  Sept.  hpV^owrai),  nor  the  dif- 
ference in  their  manners(C/eric.)*iiot  even 
their  idolatrous  habits  (Targ.  Jet.  and 
Jonathan),  caused  pain  to  the  parents; 
but  their  descent  from  tribes  which  were 
devoted  to  destruction,  and  from  which  the 
Israelites  were  for  eirer  to  be  separated. 
(About  the  authorship  of  these  verses^  see 
on  xzviiL  6— 9). 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

SuMHAHT. — Isaac,  feeling  the  approach  of  decrepitude,  intended  to  bestow  his  Uees- 
ing  upon  Esau;  but  Bebekah,  wishing  to  secure  it  for  her  younger  son,  suggested 
a  stratagem  which,  executed  by  Jacob,  was  attended  with  the  desired  result. 
The  consequence  was,  that  Esau,  who  could  now  obtain  a  prediction  of  but  very 
questionable  value,  conceived  a  violent  hatred  against  his  brother,  who  to  avoid 
his  anger,  on  the  advice  of  Rebekah,  departed  to  Mesopotamia,  while  Isaac  was 
persuaded  that  the  end  of  his  journey  was  the  choice  of  a  wife  from  her  family  in 
Haran. 

!•  And  when  Isaac  was  old,  and  his  eyes  were  dim,  so 
that  he  could  not  see,  he  called  Esau  his  eldest  son,  and 
said  to  him.  My  son :  and  he  said  to  him.  Behold,  here 
am  1.     2.  And  he  said,  Behold,  I  pray  thee,  I  am  old,  I 


1—4.  It  was  the  aim  of  the  Bible  to 
substitute  the  supernatural  for  the  natural ; 
to  direct  the  attention  from  the  changeful 
phenomena  to  the  immutable  laws  which 
govern  them;  to  proclaim  the  Mind  which 
called  forth,  formed,  and  rules  the  Matter; 
to  diffuse  that  happiness  which  lies  beyond 
the  senses,  in  the  depth  of  the  purified 
heart  and  in  the  enlightened  intellect;  to 
teach  Lore  which  gives,  instead  of  Selfish- 
ness which  desires;  and  to  represent  Time 
only  as  the  threshold  of  Eternity.  But  in 
no  part  of  the  Scriptures  are  these  con- 
trasts more  strikingly  exhibited  than  in  the 


history  of  the  patriarchs.  Here  both  prin- 
ciples, the  natural  and  the  spiritual,  are 
systematically  personified,  in  Abraham  and 
Lot,  in  Isaac  and  Ishmael,  and  in  Jacob 
and  Esau — while  with  Jacob,  the  father 
of  the  twelve  sons,  each  of  whom  was 
destined  to  form  a  member  of  the  com* 
mnni^  of  Qod,  the  dualism  ceases.  Bat 
that  contrast  is  not  without  a  marked  de- 
velopment. In  Abraham  and  Lot,  it  is 
only  in  its  beginning;  both  emigrate  into 
the  promised  land;  both  thrive  on  tho 
chosen  soil;  both  are  specially  protected { 
and  Lot  is  t  wice  saved,  onpe  from  captivity, 
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know  not  the  day  of  my  death :  3.  Now  therefore  take, 
I  pray  thee,  thy  weapons,  thy  quiver  and  thy  bow,  and  go 
out  to  the  field,  and  hunt  for  me  some  v^iison ;  4.  And 
make  me  a  palatable  meal,  such  as  1  love,  and  bring  it  to 


and  once  from  death.  In  Isaac  and  Ish- 
mael,  the  distinctiongrows  wider;  the  latter 
ia  expelled  from  his  £ftther'8  hoose;  he 
takes  his  abodes  in  the  inhospitable  desert  i 
associates  and  iutermarries  with  the  Egyp- 
tians; and  liyes  on  prej  and  rapine^  bat 
be  shares  the  sign  of  the  covenant  (xviL 
S5),  a  sacred  link  connecting  him  with  his 
race,  a  nj  of  hope  left  for  the  ftUnre^ 
Bat  in  Esaa  and  Jacob,  the  antagonism 
between  the  man  of  nature  and  the  man 
of  spiritaal  training  reaches  its  highest 
gradation.  They  are  fvom  the  beginning 
distinguished  as  **  the  man  of  the  field,*^ 
and  '*the  upright  man"  (xzv.  27) ;  the  one 
lives  only  for  the  present,  the  other  seeks 
his  glory  in  the  future;  the  one  laughs  at 
the  imaginary  worth  of  the  birthright,  the 
other  covets  it  aa  his  highest  felicity;  the 
one  does  not  hesitate  to  form  an  alliance 
with  the  daughters  of  Canaan,  the  other 
allows  the  best  part  of  his  manhood  to 
pass  rather  than  follow  that  example. 
But  notwithstanding  all  this,  Isaac  per- 
severed in  his  preference  of  Esau;  though 
grieved  at  his  marriages,  he  intended  to 
bestow  upon  him  the  blessing  which  made 
him  the  heir  of  the  Divine  promises;  and 
which,  pronounced  immediately  before 
death,  was  regarded  as  infallible*  This, 
conduct  of  Isaac,  the  more  surprising 
if  we  consider  the  prophecy  given  to 
Bebekah,  that  the  elder  son  waa  destined 
to  serve  the  younger  (xxv.23),  may  be 
thus  explained.  Though  Esau  was,  in- 
deed, merely  the  man  of  nature,  he  was 
a  perfect  type  of  his  class;,  he  possessed 
all  its  heart-^warming  qualities  ;^  he  was 
frank  and  unsophisticated;  cordial  and 
true;  quick  in  hia  sentiments  and  in  his 
resolutions;  and  though  liable  to  ebulli- 
tions of  passion  and  yindictiveness,  yet 
easily  soothed  and  generously  forgiviog« 
The  character  of  Jacob*  on  the  other 
band,  though  ennobled  by  higher  aspira- 
tions, from  early  youth  directed  to  the 


loftiest  spiritual  aims,  and  earnestly 
craving  to  become  the  heir  and  successor 
of  Abraham,  was  disfigured  by  many 
vices  to  which  a  subtle  mind  is  peculiarly 
subject.  His  cunning,  insincerity,  and 
unmanly  stratagems  were  abject  and 
despicable^  Isaac  sympathised,  therefore, 
more  deep^  with  Esau;  he  turned  to  the 
man  of  nature^  or»  as  the  text  expresses 
it,  **  he  ate  of  his  vemson"  (xxv.  28);  he 
preferred  the  more  perfect  son:  but  he 
forgot  that  the  perfection  of  Esau  lay 
merely  in  the  ^her»  of  the  natural,  was 
circunscribed  by  narrow  limits,  and 
was,  therefore,  more  easily  attainable; 
while  the  realmof  the  ideal,  after  which  Ja^ 
cob  strove,  is  so  boundless  that  perfection, 
in  that  field,  is  impossible  to  man ;  but  that 
one  short  flight  into  the  region  of-  truth 
and  of  moral  beaoty  infinitely  surpasses 
in  value  all  attainments  simply  human 
and  natural.  Isaac  did  not  preserve  that 
sublimity  which  had  fortified  him  for  the 
saerifioe  on  Moriah;  he  relapsed  to  the 
level  of  ordinary  men;  he  had  become 
old,  and  his  eyes  were  dim;  and  his  mind 
had  lost  not  a  little  in  strength  and  eleva- 
tion. It  is  a  dexterous  trait  on  the  part  of 
the  author  to  express  Isaac's  predilection 
for  the  man  of  nature  by  his  desire  for 
venison,  killed  and  prepared  by  him. 
Nothing  could  have  better  embodied  the 
merely  external  or  material  relation  be- 
tween the  &ther  and  his  eldest  son.  The 
blessing  is  so  prominemly  made  depend- 
ent on  this  meal  (ver.  4%  that  it  appears 
almost  as  its  reward.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  venison  is  evidently  like  a  sa- 
crifice offered  by  the  recipient  of  the 
blessiDg,  and  ratifying  the  proceedings; 
and  hence  Jacob,  killed  and  prepared  two 
kids  of  the  goats  (ver.  9),  whereas,  for 
an  ordinary  meal,  one  would  have  been 
more  than  sufficient;,  it  imparted  to  the 
ceremony,  in  certain  respects,  the  character  « 
of  a  covenant  (comp.  xxi.  27->30;   zxvi. 
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me,  that  I  may  eat;  that  my  soul  may  bless  thee  before  1 
die.  —  5.  And  Rebekah  listened  when  Isaac  spoke  to 
Esau  his  son.  And  Esau  went  to  the  field  to  hunt  for 
venison,  in  order  to  bring  it.  6.  And  Rebekah  spoke  to 
Jacob  her  son,  saying,  Behold,  I  heard  thy  father  speak  to 
Esau  thy  brother,  saying,  7.  Bring  me  venison,  and  make 
me  a  palatable  meal,  that  I  may  eat,  and  I  may  bless  thee 
before  the  Lord  before  my  death.     8.  And  now,  my  son, 


SO;  xxxi.  54;  Exod.xii.2;  xxiy.  5^11, 
etc);  the  one  party  showed  ready  obe- 
dience and  sineere  affection,  while  the 
other  accepted  the  gift,  and  granted,  in 
return,  the  whole  store  of  happiness  he 
was  able  to  bequeath.  Thus  the  meal 
which  Isaac  required,  has  a  double  mean- 
ing, both  connected  with  the  internal 
organism  of  the  book. 

Fuifx>LOOiCAL  Rbxarks. — ^Wcakness 
of  the  eyes  is  a  far  more  general  com- 
plaint in  many  parts  of  the  East  than  in 
our  countries  (see  on  Exod.  p.  282);  it 
very  often  grows  into  almost  total  blind- 
ness; and  it  is,  in  a  more  or  less  aggra- 
vated form,  the  usual  forerunner  and 
concomitant  of  old  age  (comp.  xlviiL 
10;  1  Sam.iii.2;  Eccl.xii.3);  and  ex- 
emption from  this  calamity  was  regarded 
as  a  peculiar  mark  of  Divine  beneficence 
(Dent.xxxiv.  7).— The  preposition  Jp  in 
niK'^P  is  analogous  to  \0  in  VnPI^ 
(xvi.  2).  it  may  be  called  \0  prwativum^ 
and  signifies  $o  that  not  It  is  used,  in 
a  similar  sense,  before  substantives  nnfiO 
far  /rom^  or  without,  fear  (Job  xxi.  9 ; 
Isni. xxiii.  1,  etc;  comp.  1  Sam. xv. 28) 
Tj^'rp).— The  general  term  ^^J3  (ver.  5, 
SirXa),  thy  weapons,  is  specified  by  the 
two  following  words,  1F|B*p)  1?r9'  ^*** 
former  ^'p^  (from  n?n  to  hang),  b  **  that 
which  is  suspended**;  and  hence,  pro- 
bably, a  quiver  which  was  hung  over  the 
shoulders  or  at  the  girdle;  thus  Sept. 
{<papfTpa%  Targ.  Jonathan  (yi  HO), 
the  Samarit.,  Vulgate,  and  others.  vH 
may,  certainly,  according  to  its  etymo- 
logy, also  signify  tword,  as  Onkclos 
*  (KO^D),  the  Syrian,  and  others,  render 
(comp.  also  Ebn  Ezra  in  loc,,  and  David 


Kimchi)i  further,  it  is  as  unusual  for 
quiver,  which  is  generally  expressed  by 
nDtW,  as  it  would  be  for  sword,  since  it 
occurs  in  this  passage  only;  and  ^  sword 
and  bow**  are  stated  together  (xlviii.  22) 
as  well  as  '*  arrows  and  the  bow"  (2 
Kings,  xiii.  15;  Isai.vii.24);  but  as  for 
the  purposes  of  hunting,  the  arrows  are 
appropriately  mentioned  in  conjunction 
with  the  bow;  the  meaning  quiver  is  de- 
cidedly preferable;  although  Fuller 
(MiscelL  i.  17)  and  others,  have  laboured 
to  find  arguments  in  favour  of  sword 
(xlviii.  22).— ni^V  has  been  changed  into 
"V^  by  the  Masorites,  not  only  to  bring 
it  into  accordance  with  vers.  5  and  7,  but 
because  Hl^V  generally  signifies  provision 
for  a  journey  (xlii.  25;  xlv.  21,  etc.). 

ft — lO.  Though  Isaac  called  Esau  his 
eldest  son  (ver.  1),  Rebekah,  after  the 
cession  of  the  birthright,  no  longer  re- 
garded him  as  such.  She  had  seen  the 
prophecy  received  before  the  birth  of  the 
twins,  approaching  its  realisation  in  more 
than  one  respect.  The  disposition  and 
character  of  the  sons  were,  to  ht;r,  sore 
indications  of  the  future;  Esan  appeared 
to  her  judgment  as  little  capable  of  be- 
coming the  depository  of  the  religion  of 
Abraham,  as  she  saw  Jacob  eager  to 
fulfil  this  mission;  and  every  doubt  was 
removed  when  she  perceived  the  heedle^- 
ness  with  which  Esau  despised  the  pri- 
vileges of  his  birth.  Bat  she  had  been 
unable  to  gain  Isaac  over  to  her  own 
conviction;  she  could  neitherunderstand 
nor  eradicate  his  partiality  for  Esau; 
when  she,  therefore,  heard,  with  alarm, 
of  the  intended  blessing,  too  well  aware 
of  its  unavoidable  efficacy,  and  lanxioiu 
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listen  to  my  voice,  according  to  that  which  I  command 
thee.  9.  Go,  I  pray  thee,  to  the  flock,  and  fetch  me  from 
there  two  good  kids  of  the  goats ;  and  I  will  make  them  a 
palatable  meal  for  thy  father,  such  as  he  loveth:  10.  And 
thou  shalt  bring  it  to  thy  father,  and  he  may  eat,  that  he 
may  bless  thee  before  his  death. — 11.  And  Jacob  said  to 
Rebekah  his  mother.  Behold,  Esau  my  brother  is  a  hairy 
man,  and  I  am  a  smooth  man:     12.  Perhaps  my  father 


to  avert  what  she  believed  would  be  a 
fatality  aod  a  misfortune,  she  took  refuge 
in  a  stratagem,  proving  her  to  be  the 
worthy  mother  of  the  cunning  Jacob.  She 
was  certainly  in  her  aims  more  exalted 
than  her  husband ;  but  she  was  far  infe- 
rior to  him  in  uprightness  of  conduct;  she 
failed  in  morality  and  honesty;  though 
her  mind  was  elevated,  her  heart  lacked 
the  simplicity  of  innocence;  she  acted  on 
the  baneful  principle  that  the  end  sanc- 
tifies the  means;  and  she  had  so  deeply 
imbibed  this  doctrine,  that  she  preserved 
an  imperturbable  composure  and  firmness 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  hazardous 
and  complicated  transaction.  She  knew 
well  how  to  interest  Jacob  lor  her  plans; 
she  had  heard  Isaac  say  to  Esait,  that  he 
wished  to  bless  him  before  his  death 
(ver.4);  in  repeating  this  to  Jacob,  she 
represented  his  words  to  have  been: 
**  that  I  may  bless  thee  b^ore  the  Lord 
before  my  death**  (ver.  7);  the  addition  of 
the  name  of  God  at  once  enhances  the 
sacred  character  of  the  narrative:  it  is 
as  designedly  omitted  by  the  text  in  the 
address  of  L$aac  to  the  worldly  Esau,  as 
it  is  deliberately  inserted  in  the  words  of 
Bebekah  to  her  ambitious  son  Jacob. 

Philological  Bbxarks.  —  K^^Hp 
(ver.  5)  is  added  to  *T)V^  to  which  it  is 
subordinate,  to  describe  the  purpose  for 
which  the  venison  was  intended:  "to 
bunt  the  venison  in  order  to  bring  or 
oficr  it."  It  would  presuppose  a  poetical 
colouring  of  the  passage,  were  we  to  ren- 
der ^  to  hunt  the  venison  and  to  bring 
it,"  and  to  take  K^SH?  *tll6  as  an  ojyn- 
deioH  (instead  of  K^SH^I).  The  phrases 
in  Josh.  ii.  5,   and    2  Kings  xxiii.  19 


O^oh  'Wn  and  D^ySH^  HlOn)  are  not 
analogous  to  our  passage,  as  the  words 
K^Sn^  *1^V  do  not  so  strictly  belong  to- 
gether as  to  mean:  **  venison  intended 
to  be  ofiTered.**  But  the  reading  of  the 
Septuagint  V3K7  (ry  irctrpl  ain-ov)  is,  at 
least,  unnecessary,  and  undoubtedly  spu- 
rious (comp.  vers.  4,  7). 

U — 14.  Jacob  was  not  indiflPerent  to 
the  appeal  of  his  mother;  he  prized  the 
blessing  and  wished  to  secure  it;  and  he 
had  no  scruples  with  regard  to  the  rights 
of  Esau.  He  considered  the  transfer  of  the 
birthright  for  the  pottage  of  lenfiles  as 
perfectly  valid;  but  he  was  afraid  of  a 
possible  failure;  he  trembled  at  the  idea 
that  the  device  might  be  discovered  by 
Isaac,  and  that  it  would  be  punished  with 
a  deserved  curse;  he  objected  that  his 
brother  Esau  was  a  **  hairy  man,"  while 
he  himself  was  a  "smooth  man,"  by 
which  circumstance  alone  he  was  certain 
that  the  father  would  detect  the  deception. 
Not  truthfulness,  but  expediency  prompted 
his  hesitation;  and  when,  therefore,  his 
mother,  with  her  characteristic  calmness, 
bad  taken  upon  herself  all  possible  con- 
sequences, thus  showing  her  perfect  con- 
fidence in  the  success  of  her  scheme,  he 
no  longer  delayed  to  execute  her  command, 
but  prepared  himself  to  deceive  his  blind 
father — an  unfortunate  step,  which  impli- 
cated him  in  a  net  of  untruths;  a  sin  for 
which  he  had  to  atone  by  years  of  trial 
and  of  toil. 

Fbilolooioal  BBICA11K8.  —  Jacob 
feared  to  appear  in  his  father's  eyes 
37nS(np?  (ver.  12).  The  scene  is  far  too 
grave  that  Jacob  should  merely  have 
been  afraid  of  seeming 
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will  feel  me,  and  I  shall  be  in  his  eyes  as  a  deceiver;  and 
I  shall  bring  a  curse  upon  me,  and  not  a  blessing.  13. 
And  his  mother  said  to  him,  Upon  me  be  thy  curse,  my  son ; 
only  obey  my  voice,  and  go  fetch  them  for  me.  14.  And 
he  went,  and  fetched,  and  brought  them  to  his  mother: 
and  his  mother  made  a  palatable  meal,  such  as  his  father 
loved. — 15.  And  Rebekah  took  the  choicest  garments  of 
her  eldest  son  Esau,  which  were  with  her  in  the  house,  and 
dressed  with  them  Jacob  her  younger  son:  16.  And  she 
put  the  skins  of  the  kids  of  the  goats  upon  his  hands,  and 
upon  his  smooth  neck:  17.  And  she  gave  the  palatable 
meal  and  the  bread,  which  she  had  prepared,  into  the 
hand  of  her  son  Jacob.  18.  And  he  came  to  his  father, 
and  said.  My  father :  and  he  said.  Here  am  I.  Who  art 
thou,  my  son  ?  19.  And  Jacob  said  to  his  father,  I  am 
Esau  thy  firstborn;   I  have  done  as  thou  badest  me: 


wailntVf  Sym.;  Bohkn):  he  apprehended 
a  cwne^  if  detected;  he  knew  he  most  be 
regarded  as  an  impostor^  a  contemptible 
deceiver  i  Sept.  loc  Karafpoviiv  (a  despiser 
of  sacred  things);  Vulg.  tne  sibi  vobiiue 
iUudere,  Pyn  (like  nyri)  implies  the  no- 
tion of  leading  astray;  hence  D^j^PU^n 
deception  (Jer.  x.  15;  li.  18;  comp.  2 
Chron.  xxxvi.  16);  it  b  synonymous  with 
X'O  and  Jj6;  the  three  roots  have  the 
primitive  meaning  of  Mtaminering\  and 
then  receive  the  derived  significations  of 
mocking^  deceiving,  or  uttering  prqfane  or 
impious  language  (Job  xi.  3;  xxxiv.  7; 
Prov.  iiL  34;  xiii.  l,etc;  comp.  Gcsen. 
Thesaur.  pp.  750, 751,  757).— There  is  no 
reason  tosupposethat  HK^p^*  not  ^riKj^n], 
was  the  original  reading,  and  that  it  was 
altered  because  it  appeared  to  be  an 
offence  against  filial  respect,  if  Jacob  said 
to  his  mother,  **  Thou  wilt  bring  a  curse 
upon  me.'*  The  Septuagint  already  ex- 
press ^J^K^ni*  and  the  authority  of  the 
Syriac  version  and  some  Samaritan  ma- 
nuscripts is  insufficient  to  overthrow  the 
received  text— About  IH/Pp  vP  (ver. 
13)  see  xvi.  5,  on  "X^V  ^OCn 

1ft— se.  The  scene  of  the  fraud    is 
described  with  a  psychological  skill  which 


rivets  the  interest,  and  excites  the  admi- 
ration, of  the  reader.  Jacob,  carefully  dis- 
guised by  his  shrewd  mother,  dressedin  the 
festive  garments  of  Esau,  and  with  thehaiiy 
skins  of  goats  on  his  bands  and  his  neck, 
stepped  before  his  father,  offered  him  the 
meal,  and  demanded  the  blessing.  The 
old  man  who,  from  infirmity,  was  reposing 
on  his  bed,  sat  up  to  receive  his  son. 
When  he  asked  Jacob  who  he  was,  the 
latter  answered  boldly:  **  I  am  Esau  thy 
firstborn*';  but  he  thought  he  recognised 
the  voice  of  Jacob;  his  suspicions  were 
roused;  he  knew  the  crafty  disposition  of 
his  younger  son  too  well;  and  he  felt  the 
duty  of  extreme  carefulness.  He  express- 
ed his  doubt  first  most  gently,  by  uttering 
his  wonder  how  Esau  liad  contrived  to 
find  the  venison  so  speedily :  upon  which 
Jacob  bUsphemously  replied,  **  The 
Lord  thy  God  hath  brought  it  in  my  way." 
It  might  be  expected,  that  this  solemn  de- 
claration would  satisfy  Isaac,  and  that  he 
would,  without  delay,  proceed  to  the  in- 
tended ceremony.  But  bis  impressions  of 
Jacob's  deceltfulness  were  so  strong,  that 
that  formal  and  sacred  profession  excited 
ratherthanremoved  his  distrust.  Wishing^ 
therefore,  to  obtain  another  and  more  suik- 
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rise,  I  pray  thee,  sit  and  eat  of  my  venison,  that  thy  soul 
may  bless  me.  20.  And  Isaac  said  to  his  son,  How  is  it 
that  thou  hast  found  so  quickly,  my  son?  And  he  said. 
Indeed,  the  Lord  thy  God  brought  it  in  my  way.  21. 
And  Isaac  said  to  Jacob,  Come  near,  I  pray  thee,  that  I 
may  feel  thee,  my  son,  whether  thou  art  indeed  my  son 
Esau  or  not.  22.  And  Jacob  went  near  to  Isaac  his 
father;  and  he  felt  him,  and  said,  The  voice  is  Jacob's 
voice,  but  the  hands  are  Esau's  hands.  23.  And  he  did 
not  discern  him,  because  his  hands  were  hairy,  as  his 
brother  Esau's  hands :  and  he  blessed  him :  24.  And  he 
said,  Art  thou  indeed  my  son  Esau  ?  And  he  said,  I  am. 
25.  And  he  said.  Bring  it  near  to  me,  and  I  will  eat  of 
my  son's  venison,  that  my  soul  may  bless  thee.  And  he 
brought  it  near  to  him,  and  he  ate :  and  he  brought  him 
wine,  and  he  drank.     26.  And  his  father  Isaac  said  to 


ing  proof,  he  said,  in  undisguised  terms, 
that  he  desired  to  feel  him  in  order  to  con- 
vince himself  whether  he  were  Esan  or  not; 
snch  a  donbt  would  not  have  offended 
Esau,  because  his  mind  was  unconscious 
of  guile;  and  if  it  offended  Jacob,  it  was 
a  veiy  inadequate  punishment  for  his 
open  and  deliberate  untruth.  But  even 
when  Isaac  felt  the  hairy  hands  and  neck, 
he  could  not  banish  his  suspicions;  he 
confessed  that  indeed  the  hands  were 
those  of  Esau,  yet  the  roice  was  that  of 
Jacob.  Conceiving,  howerer,  that  he  could 
not  expect  surer  and  more  direct  proofs, 
he  resolved  to  bless  the  son  who  stood 
before  him  (ver.  23).  But  when  he  was 
about  to  commence,  he  paused  again;  his 
scruples  returned;  and  he  asked  anew 
calmly  and  affectionAely:  ''Art  thou  my 
son  Esau"?— to  which  Jacob  was  har- 
dened enough  to  answer:  "I  am."  It 
would  have  appeared  an  unworthy  scep- 
ticism in  Isaac  to  tarry  any  longer;  he, 
therefore,  without  further  objection,  ac- 
cepted the  meal,  like  a  grateful  offering, 
regarding  it  as  a  gift  of  love  which  re- 
quired a  return  on  his  part.  When  he, 
therefore,  after  the  repast,  wished  to  kiss 
his  son,  this  was  not  dictated  by  a  renewal 


of  his  doubts;  it  was  an  act  of  love  ia 
exchange  for  the  affection  just  expe- 
rienced; it  sealed  the  alliance  of  the 
hearts  of  the  father  and  the  son;  it  ex- 
pressed that  both  were  links  of  the  same 
spiritual  chain;  and  is,  in  more  than  one 
respect,  analogous  to  the  imposition  of 
the  hand  which  later  accompanied  the 
blessing  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh 
(xlviii.  14). 

FHijL^LooiOiJ.  Bbxarkb.  —  Although 
Esan  was  married  long  since  (xxvi.  34), 
he  seems,fttthetimeofthe blessing,  to  hare 
formed  a  part  of  the  common  household ; 
his  garments  were  kept  by  Bebekah 
(ver.  15);  and  he  returned  into  Isaac's 
house  as  his  own  home(  see  p.  595  };  that, 
therefore,  Jacob  was  in  the  same  close 
connection  with  his  parents,  needs  scarcely 
to  be  obserred;  and  beseems  not  yet  to  have 
possessed  any  independent  property  (ver. 
9). — The  skins  of  goats  are  well  adapted 
to  the  purpose  for  which  Jacob  employs 
theuL  For  the  hair  of  the  Syrian  long- 
eared  goat,  though  often  black,  is  long 
and  soft,  and  looks  and  feels  not  unlike 
human  hair;  whence  the  Bomans  em- 
ployed it  for  wigs  and  other  artificial 
coverings  of  the  head  (J/or^'oiL  xiL  46; 
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him,  Come  near  now,  and  kiss  me,  my  son.  27.  And  he 
came  near,  and  kissed  him:  and  he  smelt  the  odour  of 
his  garments,  and  blessed  him,  and  said. 

See,  the  odour  of  my  son  is  like  the  odour  of  a  field, 
which  the  Lord  hath  blessed. 


Cant  iv.  I).  —  nnx  stands  instead  of 
n^(<n  (comp.  Job xxxTiii.  18;  nJ33nn)} 
and  in  HT  T\r\H  the  demonstrative  is  em- 
phatically  added  to  the  personal  pronoun 
(comp.  nt  HD/  XXV.  22). 

S9 — «0.  Manj  parts  of  Arabia  and 
Palestine  exhale  a  most  delicious  odour 
(^Terod  iii.  113);  after  a  refreshing  rain 
especially,  the  air  is  perfumed  with  a  fra- 
grance inexpressibly  sweet  (P/m  xvii.  5); 
and  the  soil,  furrowed  by  the  plough-  share, 
emits  often  the  balmy  treasures  hidden  in 
its  depth  (see  p.  251).  Thus,  the  garments 
of  Esau,  the  man  of  the  fiel«l,  who  roamed 
through  hill  and  valley,  were  redolent  of 
the  scent  of  aromatic  herbs;  they  called 
up  in  Isaac's  mind  the  pictures  of  fresh* 
ness,  health,  and  abundance;  his  spirit, 
moved  and  struck,  assumed  a  prouhetic 
elevation;  and  be  began  the  blessing: 
**  Behold,  the  odour  of  my  son  is  as  tlie 
odour  of  the  Held  which  the  Lord  hath 
blessed.**  He  then  describes  the  land  in- 
tended for  Jaiob's  inheritance  most  em- 
phatically as  one  distinguished  by  fertility; 
the  dew  of  heaven  and  the  richness  of  the 
earth  unite  to  mature  the  choicest  produc- 
tions; the  bread  which  nourishes,  and  the 
wine  which  cheers  the  heart  of  man,  are 
there  brought  forth  in  equal  profusion; 
the  necessities  of  life,  easily  and  plenti- 
fully obtained,  are  enhanced  by  its  com- 
forts (see  p.  360).  This  is  the  first  bene- 
diction pronounced  upon  Jacob;  and  who 
can  doubt,  that  it  fully  accords  with -the 
exceeding  natural  fertility  of  the  Holy 
Land?  Let  us  remind  the  reader  of  a  few 
facts. 

Palestine  is  generally  described  in  the 
Bible  as  **  a  good  land,  flowing  with  milk 
and  honey**  (Bxod.  iiL  8,  etc) ;  and  it  fully 
dcfenres  these  epithets.  It  is  distinguished 
hyr  salubrity  of  climate  and  exquisiteness 
oi  temperature  scarcely  to  be  expectedfrom 
Its  geographical  position  (for  it  is  situated 


between  52^  and  54|®  E.  Longlt.,  and 
SI""  W  and  S3'°  15'  N.  Latit.);  but  the 
mountainous  character  of  almost  all  its 
provinces  obviates  oppressive  heat;  the 
longest  day  in  summer  is  only  14  hours 
and  12  minutes  (the  shortest  being  9  hours 
and  48  minutes);  occasional  showers  re- 
fresh the  air;  and  the  atmosphere  is. there- 
fore, generally  pleasant  and  moderate. 
But  the  most  remarkable  feature  in  the 
climate  of  Palestine  is  the  extraordinary 
difference  between  places  often  but  a  few 
miles  distant  from  each  other;  the  palm- 
tree  and  fruits  of  the  tropics  grow  close  by 
the  nut-tree,  the  oak,  and  other  products 
of  the  northern  sones;  hills  and  valleys  al- 
ternate in  rapid  succession;  the  vegetable 
kingdom  of  almost  all  parts  of  the  globe 
is  represented  in  a  country  extending  not 
more  than  about  190  miles  in  length,  about 
80  in  breadth  in  the  middle,  and  rarying 
between  10  to  15  in  other  parts;  and  do 
month  of  the  year  is  without  fruito  and 
blossoms. — The  year  is  divided  into  two 
seasons: — 

1.  The  Winter  (e|Vl,or  Inp,  x^iiw\ 
It  begins  in  the  middle  of  October,  when 
the  days  continue  to  be  agreeably  warm; 
while  the  nights  commence  to  be  cool; 
the  earlier  ram  (ni^\  H'TID)  begins  tliougfa 
but  gradually,  and  in  isolated  showert,  still 
permitting  the  operations  of  agriculture. 
The  trees  lose  their  foliage,  and  fires  are  de- 
sirable as  a  matter  of  comfort  ( Jer.  xxx  vi 
22 ).  In  Decemberthe  rain  becomes  more 
and  more  copious  and  continuous,  and  it 
often  comes  down  with  such  violence,  as 
materially  to  injure  or  touUy  to  destroy 
the  frail  houses,  mostly  constructed  with 
mud-tiles  baked  in  the  sun,  and  with  palm- 
branches  (compare  Matt,  vil  25—27);  in 
January  and  February,  it  sometimes  al- 
ternates with  snow,  or,  in  the  night,  with 
ice,  which,  however,  generally  melts  oo 
the  same  day;  severe  frost  is  rare,  and 
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28.  And  God  may  give  thee  of  the  dew  of  heaven  and  of 

the  fatness  of  the  earth, 
And  abundance  of  corn  and  wine. 

29.  Nations  will  serve  thee,  and  peoples  prostrate  them- 

selves before  thee : 


in  all  cases  of  short  duration;  while  mild 
and  snnnj  days  occasionally  surprise  the 
inhabitants,  and  invite  them  to  the  public 
places.  But  the  influence  of  the  colder 
season  on  man  and  beast  is  naturally 
greater  in  the  East  than  in  our  countries; 
languor  and  diseases  generally  follow  in 
its  train;  it  is  often  most  severely  felt 
around  Jerusalem,  and  aggravated  by 
fearful  tempests,  not  unfroquently  accom- 
panied with  hail-storms.  Travelling  is,  at 
that  period  of  the  year,  boih  laborious  and 
dangerous,  especially  in  the  ste«p  moun- 
tain-paths. In  January,  the  cold  rain 
continues  at  intervals;  but  in  the  southern 
parts  of  Palestine  the  sky  begins  to  assume 
a  more  serene  aspect;  occasional  flne  days 
are  the  harbingers  uf  the  more  genial  sea- 
son; and  in  February,  the  mild  tempera- 
ture of  spring  prevails  almost  throughout 
the  country.  In  the  mtmth  of  March  to 
the  middle  of  April  falls  the  latter  rain 
(fiT^tvP);  the  heat  increases  perceptibly, 
though  the  nights  remain  chilly.  Thunder 
and  lightning  are  not  unfrequent  during 
the  first  three  months  of  the  year,  while 
from  the  middle  of  April  to  the  middle  of 
September,  it  neither  rains  nor  thunders 
(comp.  1  SanLxii.  17).  Showers  falling 
within  this  period  cause  consternation,  as 
phenomena  indicating  some  disorder  in 
nature. 

3.  The  Summer  Q^l?,  Bipoc).  Towards 
the  end  of  April,  the  sky  becomes  more 
clear  and  transparent;  heat  and  drought 
increase;  but  in  the  nights  very  abundant 
and  refreshing  dew  descends, without  which 
the  vegetation  of  fields  and  meadows  would 
inevitably  wither.  The  dew  is  hence  called 
the  "  precious  treasure  of  heaven**  (Dent. 
xxxiii.l3);  and  invariably  forms  a  chief 
feature  in  the  picture  of  blissful  fertility 
(Dent,  zxxiii.  S8;  Zech.  viii.  12,  etc). 
This  is  generally  the  time  for  the  com- 
harrest.    In  May,  the  heaven  is  perfectly 


doudle^  and  the  power  of  the  sular  rajn 
increases;  yet  the  evenings  are  delightfully 
cool.  In  June,  July,  and  Augu.<^t.  the  heat 
steadily  rises;  a  tropical  temperature  pre- 
vails; and  deaths  from  sun  strokes  occur 
(2  Kings  iv.  19, 20;  Ps.  cxxi.  6);  even  the 
nights  are  sultry;  and  many  fountains 
and  cisterns  dry  up.  The  dew,  though 
continuing  to  nourish  the  stronger  plants, 
loses  its  etfect  upon  the  grass,  herbs,  and 
flowers;  and  the  fields  are  so  arid,  that  a 
single  spark  would  instantaneously  spread 
a  Conflagration;  the  richest  soil  is  burnt; 
the  beautiful  verdure,  which  enchants  the 
eye  in  April,  is,  three  months  later,  con- 
verted into  the  brown  blades  of  the  desert. 
In  September,  the  nights  again  become 
refreshing;  and  now  and  then,  especially 
towards  the  end  of  the  month,  rain  falls, 
and  the  heat  diminishes. 

A  country  whose  seasons  are  so  regular, 
and  whose  climate  is.  on  the  nhule,  so  tem- 
perate, may  well  be  expected  to  be  distin- 
guished by  fertility.  That  it  was  so  in  an 
eminent  degree,  is  fully  confirmed  both  by 
Biblical  and  classical  writers.  It  is,  in  the 
Old  Tsstament,  called  ^the  choicest  of  all 
the  countries  of  the  earth*'  (Esek.xx.  6);  a 
**  precious  land,  a  beauteous  inheritance 
among  the  hosts  of  nations"  (Jer.  iii.  19); 
a  **land  of  brooks  of  water,  of  fountains, 
and  deep  floods;  a  land  of  wheat  and 
barley,  and  vines,  and  fig-trees,  and  pome- 
granates; a  land  of  oil-olive,  and  honey, 
whose  stones  are  iron,  and  out  of  whose 
hills  thou  mayest  dig  brass'*  (Deut  viii. 
7 — 9);  it  is  described  as  unlike  the  land 
of  Egypt,  **  where  the  seed  is  sown  and 
watered  with  the  foot,  like  a  garden  of 
herbs"  (see  note  on  Exod.  i.  19);  as  a 
country  of  hills  and  valleys,  which  drinks 
water  of  the  rain  of  heaven;  as  a  land 
which  God  loves,  and  **  upon  whidi  the 
eyes  of  the  Lord  are  constantly  from  the 
beginning  of  the  year  to  the  end  of  th« 
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Be  lord  over  thy  brothers,  and  let  thy  mother's  song 

prostrate  themselves  before  thee. 
Cursed  be  those  who  curse  thee,  and  blessed  those  who 

bless  thee. — 


year^  (Dent  xi.  10 — 19;  comp.  xxxiiLlS 
—1 7, 23, 28 ;  Jadg.  xiv.  8 ;  1  Sam.  xi v.  25, 
26;  P& Izxxl  17;  see  especiallj  the beaa- 
tiful  description  in  Joel  ii.  19—26).— 
Farther,  Tacitas  (Hist  r.  6)  observes: 
*"  the  soil  is  fertile;  it  abounds  in  all  sorts 
of  fruits  which  onr  country  produces,  and 
besides  them  in  balm  and  palm-trees." 
Josephus  extols  in  glowing  language  the 
wealth  and  beauty  of  the  yalley  of  Jericho 
(Bell  Jud.  IV.  TiiL  3;  oomp.  IIL  iiu  2—5 ; 
L  yi.  6);  Justinus  writes  in  similar  terms 
(xxxyL  3,  4);  and  Ammianns  (xir.  8) 
praises  the  weU-cultivated  and  highly 
productive  fields;  while  the  remark  of 
Btrabo  (xvt  762, 763),  that  the  vicinity  of 
Jerusalem  is  stony  and  parched,  is  opposed 
to  all  other  and  more  authentic  testimonies. 
Kor  do  all  those  accounts  exaggerate  the 
truth.  The  plains  and  valleys  are  irrigated 
by  numerous  rivulets;  the  mountains,  gra* 
doally  sloping  down  into  lulls,  are  pecu- 
liarly adapted  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
vino  and  the  olive-tree,  and  for  the  breed- 
ing of  cattle ;  and  though  some  are  naturally 
arid  and  rocky,  they  were  rendered  highly 
neefhl  by  the  industry  of  the  andent  in- 
habitants ;  terraces  dug  from  base  to  sum- 
mit, and  covered  with  richer  soil,  received 
the  seeds;  and  in  dne  season,  the  vernal 
and  autumnal  rains,  the  beneficent  dew, 
the  genial  rays  of  the  snn,  and  the  mild- 
ness and  salubrity  of  the  atmosphere,  ma- 
tured olives,  fig8,andgrape9,and  soon  also 
leguminous  plants,and  most  excellent  com. 
— Though  die  desert  in  several  ports  en- 
croaches upon  the  land,  many  districts  of 
the  interior  vie  with  the  most  blooming 
tracts  of  Egypt  and  Mesopotamia.  Palestine 
is,  indeed,  like  an  oasis  in  a  surrounding 
wilderness;  a  fiivoured  spot,  which  might 
well  appear  like  the  special  gift  granted  by 
a  beneficent  Ood  to  a  chosen  nation.  Bnt 
the  fhiitfiilness  of  Palestine  was  destroyed 
fay  warfare  and  pillage;  perhaps  no  conn- 
41/  on  earth  has  been  more  frequently  in- 


vaded and  devastated;  it  was  the  i 
nnmberiesswars  and  occupations;  it  paes- 
ed  snccessively  into  the  hands  of  many 
neighbouring  and  distant  natkma,  Asiatic, 
European,  and  Afirican.  Can  we  be  as> 
tonished  that  districts,  onoe  blooming  like 
beautiful  gardens,  lie  neglected  like  a  de- 
sert; that  a  population  onoe  floorkhingand 
numerous,  has,  in  many  parts,  shrunk  into 
communities  of  paupers  or  robben;  and 
that,  with  the  perpetaal  dread  of  the  rar 
pacions  Bedouin  over  the  head  of  thehv- 
bandman,  the  soil  seems  waste  and  desolate? 
However,  neither  violence  nor  n^Ugeaee 
have  been  able  totally  to  annihilate  the 
natural  fertility  of  Palestine;  some  of 
the  terraces,  especially  between  Nahlons 
(Shechem)  and  Jerusalem,  have  remained, 
and  are  successfully  cultivated  by  the  Arabs 
who  inhabit  the  neighbouring  tracts;  a 
eonsiderable  quantity  of  com  is  amnatty 
exported  from  Palestine  toConstaniiDopfe; 
and  a  still  greater  amount  of  raisui-lioney 
is  sold  to  Egypt;  the  cotton  prodsead  in 
the  plains  of  Esdraelon,  excels  in  qnali^ 
even  that  of  Syria;  nnmberieas  hetds  and 
flocks  graxe  on  the  luxurious  fields  of  Ga- 
lilee, and  in  the  rich  pUins  which  borte 
the  northern  part  of  the  Jotdan;  swaraii 
of  wild  bees  aocnmnlate  their  hooey  in  the 
earities  of  trees  and  the  fissures  of  rodni 
and  the  exertions  lately  commenced  tnmt 
various  quarters  for  redeenung  the  Hdj 
Land  from  the  curse  of  indolence  voder 
which  it  has  so  long  suffered,  joslify  tin 
hope  of  the  most  cheering  soceea^  pre- 
mising to  realise  once  more  the  pirophstic 
blessing  of  Isaac:  **  The  Lord  may  ghe 
thee  of  the  dew  of  heaveo,  and  of  the  te- 
ness  of  the  earth,  and  abnndaooe  of  eon 
and  wine.** 

He  further  promised  to  Jacob  the  do- 
minion over  subjugated  natiooe;  he  al- 
luded to  the  conquest  of  the  snmMuidlag 
provinces,  and  the  extirpatioa  of  the  tribes 
of  Canaan;  of  all  those  wh<^  by 
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80.  And  when  Isaac  had  finished  blessing  Jacob,  and 
Jacob  was  yet  scarcely  gone  out  from  the  presence  of 
Isaac  his  father,  Esau  his  brother  came  in  from  his  hunt- 
ing.    31.  And  he  also  had  made  a  palatable  meal,  and 


crimefl,  were  destined  eiliher  to  senre  or  to 
perish,  and  who,  by  descent  and  faith, 
were  strangers  to  the  Israelites.  How- 
ever, not  those  alone,  but  even  his  own 
•*  brothers,"  **the  sons  of  his  mother,** 
should  acknowledge  the  sovereignty  of 
Jacob's  progeny;  and  more  particularly 
the  Edomitcs,  the  nearest  and  latest  kins- 
men of  the  Hebrews,  the  children  of  an 
ancestor  who  was  bom  of  the  same  father 
and  of  the  same  mother  with  Jacob,  and 
to  whom,  by  right  of  nature,  the  authority 
of  the  firstborn  belonged  (ver.  37).  Bat 
^e  Hebrews  were  destined  to  be  more 
than  the  mere  conquerors  and  inhabitants 
of  Palestine ;  their  worldly  prosperity  was 
bnt  the  pledge  of  higher  and  more  pre- 
cious treasures;  it  was  the  guarantee  that 
they  should  be  the  guardians  of  truth  and 
peace  of  mind;  that  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth  were  to  follow  the  standard  they 
would  unfurl,  and  that  all  generations 
were  to  respect  them  as  then*  guides  and 
instructors:  that  **  those  who  curse  them 
are  cursed,  and  thoee  who  bless  them  are 
Messed.**  The  Israelites  were  selected  as 
the  prophets  among  the  nations,  to  be  the 
intermediate  Hnk  between  God  and  man- 
kind. Thus  understood,  the  prediction  of 
IsraeFs  dominion  presents  an  admirable 
eHmax,  from  the  foreign  nations  to  kin- 
dred tribes,  and  from  the  external  power 
to  the  universal  sovereignty  of  the  mind« 
Philolooioal  Brmakks. — ^The  odour 
of  the  garments  of  the  simple  man  of  the 
field,  Esau,  has  been  strangely  ascribed 
to  artificial  perfumes  or  ointments,  which 
were  used  only  by  efibminate  persons  in 
an  age  of  luxury  (Cant.  i.  3;  iiL6;  Ps. 
xlv.  9,  etc.).  About  D^i^Kn,  which  is 
here  not  simply  "  poetical,"  see  on  xxviii. 
6 — 9. — As  Esau  spent  his  days  mostly  in 
roving  through  fields  and  hills,  his  clothes 
naturally  received  a  smell  of  freshness 
from  the  fragrant  products  of  the  southern 
eiime.  —  ^JDfiSn?  eontatns,  like  ^f^  with 


which  it  stands  in  parallelism,  the  prepo« 
sition  \D;  and  Q^3D&^  is  a  plural  noun, 
used  synonymously  with  \1^  (Numb.  xiii. 
20;  Nehem.ix.  35,35);  )D^  or  D^^D^ 
(Isai.  v.  1;  xxviii.  1);  D^SDS^  (Dan.  xi. 
24);  and  D^3D^HI  (Isai.  fix.  10).  —  The 
Ketib^nn^^  (ver.  29)  is  the  more  regular, 
though  less  usaal  form,  instead  of  ^inri^^ 
— The  form  niH  is  poetical,  as  in  Job 
xxxvii.  6;  or^lri  in  Isai.  xvi.4;  see  p.  129. 
30— 33.  A  most  intense,  if  not  painful, 
interest  is  excited  in  the  reader's  mind; 
he  is  in  an  anxious  suspense,  trembling 
lest  Esau  should  return  and  surprise  Ja- 
cob in  his  ludicrous  disguise  and  his  reck- 
less fraud;  his  sympathy  is  divided,  and 
in  a  perplexing  conflict  The  Biblical 
author  was  distinctly  conscious  of  this 
critical  situation;  he  relates,  with  great 
stress,  that  **  Jacob  was  yet  scarcely  gone 
(tey;  KV;  lltjt)  out  frtnn  the  presence  of 
Isaac  his  father,**  when  Esau  came  back 
(comp.  Judg.  vii.  1 9).  A  scene  of  violence 
was  thas  avoided;  and  this  was  regarded 
as  an  interposition  of  Providence,  at  a 
sign  that  God  desired  the  prerogatives  of 
Jacob.  When,  therefore,  Esau,  hastening 
to  prepare  the  yenison,  brought  it  to 
his  father,  and  demanded  the  benedic- 
tion, Isaac  was  indeed  overwhelmed 
with  consternation  and  grief;  he  felt, 
indeed,  excruciating  anguish  that  his 
younger  son  should  have  debased  himself 
by  falsehood,  and  craft,  and  shamelesB 
blasphemy  (ver.  35);  but  he  could  not 
but  acknowledge,  in  his  success,  the  finger 
of  God,  who  evidently  had  determined  the 
elevation  of  Jacob;  he  could  not  but  be 
forcibly  reminded  of  the  prophecy  received 
by  Bebekah,  and  now  at  last  be  convinced 
of  its  truth;  and  he  exclaimed,  though 
with  a  certain  sorrowful  feeling,  yet  with 
firmness  and  assurance:  *'  he  sliali  certain- 
ly be  Messed.**  However  deeply  the  father 
might  continue  to  despise  the  atiject  means 
by  which  the  benediction  was  obtained, 
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brought  it  to  his  father,  and  said  to  his  father,  Let  my 
father  rise,  and  eat  of  his  son's  venison,  that  thy  soul  may 
bless  me.  32.  And  Isaac  his  father  said  to  him,  Who  art 
thou?  And  he  said,  I  am  thy  son,  thy  firstborn  Esau.  33. 
And  Isaac  trembled  very  exceedingly,  and  said,  Who,  then, 
is  he  who  took  venison,  and  brought  it  me  ?  and  I  have  eaten 
of  all  before  thou  camest,  and  have  blessed  him : — he  shall 
certainly  be  blessed. — 34.  When  Esau  heard  the  words  of 
his  father,  he  cried  with  a  great  and  exceedingly  bitter 
cry,  and  said  to  his  father,  Bless  me  also,  Oh  my  father. 
35.  And  he  said.  Thy  brother  came  with  cunning,  and 


he  was  now  certain  that  Jacob  was  destined 
to  be  the  propagator  of  the  faith  of  Abraham. 
PutLOLooiGAL  Rbmarks.  —  Ktefijt  IS  a 
particle  expressing  impatience,  like  the 
Latin  tandem;  therefore  the  words  ^ 
'31  Kin  K1&M  mean  **who,  then,  is  he 
who,"  etc.;  comp.yer.  37,  where  Onkelos 
renders  |y3.  — The  emendations  of  the 
Hebrew  text  proposed  bj  Hitxig:  IH^l^KI 
'y\  iTni :  'ffn^  D2  "« And  I  blessed  him  in- 
deed. And  it  was,"  etc  (comp.Jo8.xxiy.  10), 
would  destroy  the  powerful  consistency  of 
this  part  of  the  narrative;  D2  has,  in  the 
received  text,  a  very  considerable  emphasis ; 
and  this  application  of  the  particle  is  in  no 
way  unusual  (see  p.  176;  comp.  xxx.  8). 
— Nor  is  it  necessary,  with  others,  to  add 
before  PtX^  the  verb  ^il^l,  which  they 
suppose  was  by  mistake  omitted  after  the 
similar  word  n^H^,  The  Masoretic  read- 
ing is  supported  by  the  authority  of  the 
Samaritan  codex,  the  Septuagint,  and  other 
ancient  rersions.  The  reasons  which  are 
maintained  to  have  prompted  the  oormp- 
tion  of  the  text,  guided  the  author  of  the 
Pentateuch  himself;  for  it  is  one  of  the 
chief  ideas  of  this  portion,  that  the  bless- 
ing of  the  patriarch  once  bestowed  is  ir- 
revocable; if  the  received  reading  is  wrongs 
it  would  follow  that  the  whole  chapter  is  a 
later  fabrication;  and  the  assertion,  that 
the  construction  MSI^  11*13  D2  is  not  He- 
brew, is  indeed  bold;  for  it  would  tend  to 
prove  that  the  corruptions  date  from  the 
comparatively  recent  period  when  Hebrew 
bad  beeome  a  dcid  language.    Though 


the  construction  '31  IBI^  POBD  is  TtAtg 
brief,  it  is  neither  abrupt,  nor  against  the 
genius  of  Hebrew  qmtax  (compjux.4^etc.). 
a4 — 31*.  In  this  embarrassing  diVwnms^ 
both  the  nature  of  the  patriarehal  bleasiag 
and  the  character  of  Esau  are  most  dis- 
tinctly developed.  The  blcesing  is  im- 
vocable;  once  pronounced*  it  works  its 
efiect  with  the  infiOlibility  of  fate.  Hus 
power  is,  indeed,  attributed  to  the  wocds 
of  all  parents  qM>ken  on  their  ehildrea; 
"  the  blessing  of  the  father  bailde  bonsesta 
the  sons,  the  curse  of  the  mother  destroys 
them**  (Sir.  iil  9);  for  the  parenu  are  to 
the  children  dU  rtptetamMivtB  ^  O^i 
but  it  is  the  case  m  an  emhawntly  higber 
degree  with  the  patriarchs;  tiiej  are,  in 
their  blessing,  the  instruments  of  Ge^ 
who  guides  and  inspires  them  i  their  words 
are  Divine  prophecies.  These  doUoii^ 
undoubtedly  standing  in  admirable  har- 
mony with  the  whole  Biblical  symwn,  mt 
certainly  far  superior  to  the  analogoes 
ideas  of  the  classical  nations.  If  Pbcalns 
cannot  revoke  the  fatal  promise  nade  Is 
his  ambitious  son,  Phsstoas  or  if  Tbeaeos 
cannot  arrest  the  curse  which  hia  bliad 
wmth  had  hurled  against  his  innooent  sea, 
Hipp^lytus:  it  is  because  the  gods,  thcn- 
svlves  instruments,  have  no  power  over  6iSe{ 
nor  is  man  the  author  of  his  own  tfaoeghts 
and  words,  but  some  demon  is  dmi^  to 
infotnate,  in  order  to  ruin  him. — IVi^h 
Isaac  exclaimed  with  a  bitter  paa^:  *Tby 
brother  came  with  subtlety,*'  he  wnaa  aeitlicr 
able  nor  deshovs  to  aaunl  the  Uen^i 
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took  away  thy  blessing.  86.  And  he  said,  Is  he  not 
justly  named  Jacob  [Deceiver]  ?  for  he  hath  now  deceived 
me  twice:  he  took  away  my  birthright;  and,  behold,  now 
he  hath  taken  away  my  blessing.  And  he  said,  Hast  thou 
not  reserved  a  blessing  for  me?  37.  And  Isaac  answered 
and  said  to  Esau,  Behold,  I  have  made  him  thy  lord,  and 
all  his  brethren  have  I  given  to  him  for  servants;  and 
with  corn  and  wine  have  I  supported  him :  and  what  then 
shall  I  do  to  thee,  my  son  ?  88.  And  Esau  said  to  his 
father.  Hast  thou  but  one  blessing,  my  father?  bless  me 
also,  Oh  my  father.     And  Esau  lifted  up  his  voice,  and 


be  seemed  to  hAve  ezhaoBted  his  whole 
store  of  prophetic  benediction;  he  had 
scwrcelj  a  second  to  bestow:  points  more 
than  sufficient  to  prore,  that  the  blessing 
was  not  regarded  as  the  Yolnntary  act  of 
the  patriarch,  but  as  the  gift  and  emana- 
tion of  God,  which,  like  all  that  proceeds 
ihmi  Him,  is  perfbct  and  unerring.  Bat 
how  did  Esan  act  in  this  conflict?  It  ap- 
pears, that  even  he,  in  the  first  impression 
of  his  mind,  acknowledged  the  invisible 
hand  of  Providence;  for  when  he  heard, 
that  his  brother  had  obtained  the  blessing, 
hb  feeling  was  that  of  intense  and  over- 
powering grief  rather  than  of  anger;  "he 
cried  with  a  great  and  exceedingly  bitter 
crjr";  and  added  simply:  "  Bless  mo  al^, 
Ob  mj  fatber."  But  when  Isaac  himself 
could  not  repress  his  iiidignation  against 
Jacob,  when  he  described  the  means  by 
which  the  latter  bad  secured  the  privilege 
as  contemptible  canning:  how  should  the 
injured  man  of  nature,  impetuous  and  im- 
pulsive as  he  was,  withhold  an  acrimonious 
and  pungent  rebuke  ?  how  should  he  not,  in 
this  maturer  epoch  of  his  Ufe,  be  reminded 
of  the  artful  insidiousness  by  which  he  had 
before  been  deprived  of  his  birthright? 
and  it  is  pardonable  to  his  passion,  that 
in  order  to  give  to  the  charge  a  greater 
Btress,  and  acertain  striking  truth,  he  found 
Jacob's  unprincipled  cunning  expressed 
and  foreboded  in  his  very  name  (see  p.  487). 
Bat  another  interesting  feature  of  Esau's 
character  is  here  revealed.  While  in  Ja- 
cob't  conduct  the  high  and  noble  aims 


which  he  pursued,  were  in  most  discordant 
contrast  with  the  ungenerous  means  which 
he  employed,  Esau  was  fluctuating  and 
contradictory  within  himself;  though  the 
general  tone  of  his  mind  was  indifference 
to  spiritual  boons,  his  sentiments  were 
spontaneous  and  profound  whenever  the 
voice  of  nature  epoke;  he  despised  the 
birthright  (xxv.  34),  but  regarded  himself 
always  as  the  ftrethom  mm  (ver.32);  he 
slighted  the  prophecy  of  trcxf  (xxv.  23), 
but  coveted  most  anxiously  the  blessing  of 
Yi\A  father;  he  attributed  to  the  Uuter  a 
greater  force  than  to  the  former;  he  hoped 
to  neutralize  the  effect  of  the  one  by  the 
weiglit  of  the  other;  he  could  not  com- 
prehend or  ieel  the  invisible,  but  he  was 
keenly  susceptible  of  the  visible;  his  mind 
was  not  sublime,  but  his  heart  was  full  of 
pure  and  strong  emotions;  he  saw  in  his 
father  only  the  earthly  progenitor,  not  the 
representative  of  the  Deity  —  he  was,  in- 
deed, the  man  of  nature.  As  such  he  is 
described  in  the  affecting  scene  of  our  text ; 
he  is  designedly  placed  in  marked  contra- 
distinction to  his  brother  Jaoob:  nature, 
simplicity,  deep  and  genuine  affection  on 
the  one  side;  shrewdness,  ambition,  and 
indefinite,  soaring,  but  unsatisfied  intellec- 
tual craving  on  the  other.  This  contrast 
not  only  implies  the  kernel  and  spirit  of 
this  narrative,  but  forms  the  centre  of  all 
Biblical  notions.  Hence  Esau's  vehement 
disappointment  will  receive  itsproper  light; 
he  deeply  repented,  that  he  had  sold  his 
birthright,  but  only  because  he  believed. 
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wept.     39.  And  Isaac  his  father  answered  and  said  to 
him, 

Behold,  without  the  fatness  of  the  earth  shall  be  thy 
dwelling, 
And  without  the  dew  of  heaven  from  above. 


that  he  was  for  that  reason  jostly  deprived 
of  the  father's  blessing  due  to  the  eldest 
son  (ver.  36);  he  heard,  without  envy  or 
animosity,  that  Jacob's  descendants  had 
been  declared  the  future  lords  of  his  own 
progeny;  leaving  that  prerogative  unmur- 
muringly  to  his  brothec,  he  exclaimed: 
**Hast  thou  but  one  blessing, my  father"? 
and  burst  forth  into  another  flood  of  tears 
(comp.  Hebr.  xii.  17). 

PHiLOLoaiGAi.  Bbmarkb.— In  D2  03"\3 
^^K,  the  nominative  is  repeated  after  the 
accusative  of  the  suflix;  comp.  note  on  iv. 
26,  p.i64.— 'arpq  (ver.aeX  "^a*  w 
truth  his  name  been  called  Jacob"?  that  is, 
iuatiy  does  he  bear  that  name;  therefore, 
Sept.  dueai«ac;  Vulg.ji»te;  OokeLn^K^; 
and  Maurer :  **  dubitantis  speciem  ostendit 
Esavus,  ut  eo  acerbins  affirmet."  —  HT 
Q^DyO  ^^  already  twice";  comp.  xxxL38, 
etc. 

39,  AO.  Long  had  the  fond  father  re- 
sisted the  importunity  of  Esau,  since  he 
knew  that  he  could  predict  to  his  favourite 
son  little  that  could  give  satisfaction  to 
himself^  or  prove  acceptable  to  the  other. 
This  reluctance  might  have  taught  a  wiser 
and  more  prudent  man  to  renounce  a  cer- 
tainty little  calculated  to  brighten  his  pro- 
spects. But  now  Isaac  was  forced,  almost 
against  bis  will,  to  reveal  the  painful  truth ; 
he  described  the  abodes  assigned  to  the 
Edomites  as  barren  and  cheerless,  neither 
(avoured  by  the  fatness  of  the  earth,  nor 
the  dew  of  heaven;  their  life,  therefore, 
for  from  being  one  of  calm  enjoyment, 
would  be  passed  in  plunder  and  warfare; 
they  would  owe  all  to  the  sword,  and  no- 
thing to  the  plough-share;  but  though 
always  wielding  sanguinary  weapons,  yet 
their  lot  would  be  subjection  and  servi- 
tude; though  strong  enough  for  pillage, 
they  would  be  too  rude  for  victory;  they 
would  be  the  slaves  of  their  kindred  tribes ; 


^but  their  Innate  prowess,  if  tempered  ligr 
prudence,  and  controlled  by  discipHiMp 
would  always  be  powerful  enough  toaecnxe 
or  to  restore  ^eir  liberty;  if  roused   by 
self-respect  and  energy,  they  wonld  break 
the  yoke,  and  be  again  free  in  their  rast 
steppes.     This  is  the  image  of   E6au''s 
history,  at  once  forcible,  faithfaU  and  < 
dse.  The  tracts  inhabited  by  the  Idun 
ans,  the  region  of  Mount  Seir,  and  the 
deserted  districts  in  the  west  and  north- 
west of  it,  belong,  perhaps,  to  the  most 
desolate,  the  most  sterile  parts  of  the  globe. 
There  is  frequently  for  many  miles  no 
village,  no  hnt,  to  mark  the  trace  of  a 
human  being;  the  soil  is  parched  by  the 
burning  rays  of  the  sun ;  solitude  and  de- 
vastation prevail  around;  those  who,  by 
ancestral  tradidons  or  indolence,  are  kepi 
in  these  regions,  seek  refuge  in  caves  or 
subterranean  tents;  the  soil,  yielding  no 
more  than  a  scanty  verdure,  scarcely  suf- 
ficient for  the  maintenanoe  of  flocks,  de- 
fies the  industry  of  the  hnabandosan;  no 
waving  ear,  no  g^olden  fruit,  no  smiling 
flower,  relieves  Ae  eye  of  the  desponding 
wanderer;  **  the  fatness  of  the  earth,  and 
the  dew  of  heaven"  are  alike  denied  to  the 
land.   It  is,  however,  hardly  necessaiy  to 
obscTA-e,  that  some  parts  of  the  districts  of 
Idumsa,  especially  those  nearer  the  soutli- 
em  frontiers  of  Palestine,  and  some  otha 
valleys,  were  capable  of  cultivation,  and 
produced  corn  and  wine,  though  scarcely 
more  than  was  barely  necessary  for  im- 
mediate  consumption    (Numb.  xx.  17; 
Eiek.xxv.  13;  oomp.  Jtiume^  Comment, 
in  Chad.  rers.  5, 6;  and  Proleg.  ad  Aouh 
sum). — The  other  points  of  Isaac's  pie* 
dicdons  have  already  been  illnatrated;  we 
have  treated  of  the  unbridled  mode  of  life 
of  the  Edomites;  of  their  subjection  nnder 
the  sceptre  of  the  kings  of  Jndah;  and 
their  ultimate  deliveranoe  in  the  reiga  of 
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40.  And  by  thy  sword  shalt  thou  live; 

Yet  shalt  thou  serve  thy  brother: — 
But  when  thou  truly  desirest  it^ 

Thou  shalt  break  his  yoke  from  thy  neck. — 


king  Joram  (see  p.  488);  bat  we  may  here 
more  distinctly  express  an  idea,  before  bat 
pasangly  alluded  to  (p.  489).  The  text  in- 
timates, that  the  freedom  of  the  Idnmiea&s 
was  given  in  their  own  hands;  that  they 
ipightbe  independent  whenever  they  would 
summon  sufficient  energy  earnestly  to  wish 
itnnn"^»D);  and  as  the  history  of 
Esau  is  the  mirror  in  which  we  are  to  see 
the  destinies  of  his  descendants,  we  may, 
in  the  repentance  of  the  former,  find  a  re- 
gret, on  the  part  of  the  latter,  that  they 
bad  neglected  their  dignity  when  it  was 
time  to  vindicate  it;  for  they  might,  indeed, 
after  their  subjugation,  have  attempted 
Witless  revolts  and  invasions ;  but  cen- 
turies elapsed  before  they  could  redeem 
the  forfeited  rights. 

Philological  Remabks. — The  words 
01  f IfiCn  >^}S^n^  addressed  to  Esau  (ver. 
39)  cannot  mean  "  of  the  fatness  of  the 
earth,  and  of  the  dew  of  heaven/*  but  must 
signify  without  them  (seeon  vers.  1—4) ;  for, 
1 .  In  the  former  sense,  the  prediction  would 
be  untrue;  since  Idumseais  no  fertile,  but, 
on  the  whole,  a  most  dreary  and  unpro- 
ductive land.  2.  Every  blessing  had  al- 
ready been  given  away  to  Jacob  (vers.  27 
— 29);  not  dominion  ouly,  but  also  fer- 
tility and  abundance  had  been  granted  to 
him;  and,  therefore,  nothing  was  reserved 
or  lea  for  Esau  (f?)iH,  ver.  36).  3.  If  Isaac 
had  intended  to  bestow  such  blessing  upon 
his  eldest  son,  he  would  not  have  resisted 
and  hesitated  so  long,  although  his  alarm 
and  grief  at  the  immorality  of  Jacob  might 
have  been  equally  great.  4.  The  play  upon 
the  words  ^iofi^  and  ?t3D,  here  used  in 
the  curse  of  Esaa,  while,  in  ver.  28,  they 
are  employed  in  the  blessing  of  Jacob,  is, 
no  doubt,  intentional;  it  recalls  the  facts, 
that  though  the  territories  of  both  brothers 
are  geographically  not  distant  from  each 
other,  and  Esau  also  might  have  been  great 
and  free  if  he  had  energetically  wished  it: 
their  destinies  were  as  diHerent  as  their 


characters  and  dispositions  (comp.  x1.  13, 
and  19).— lannSg  is  like  DH^nS?  in 
Deutviii.s.  —  *1^*\  an  expressive  word« 
denotes  the  wild  attempts  of  an  untame- 
able  animal  to  break  throughevery  restraint 
and  revel  in  unchecked  liberty :  taken  in 
a  figurative  sense,  it  describes,  therefore, 
well  the  incessant  revolts  and  attacks  of  a 
ferocious  people,  eager  to  shake  off  the 
yoke  of  servitude  or  dependence  (comp. 
Hos.  xil  1 ;  Jer.  iL  31).  The  prophecy, 
then,  expresses,  that  although  the  Edom- 
ites  will  be  subjected  to  the  Hebrews,  they 
wiil  never  cease  to  rage  against  their  fetters, 
and  will  at  last  succeed  in  breaking  them.   . 

-^  But  j\j  i.  and  iv.  signifies,  to  wish,  or 

to  have  the  determined  will  of  performing 
something:  and  although  we  believe  the 
former  meaning  to  be  more  powerful  and 
more  immediately  intended  in  our  passage ; ' 
it  will  yet  be  admitted,  that  it  does  not 
exactly  exclude  the  latter  sense,  which,  as 
we  have  shown  above,  alludes  to  the  long 
and  fatal  indifference  of  the  Idumseans. 
But  l^^Un  has  certainly  neither  an  affinity 
to  the  verb  tlTH  to  govern  (Kimchi,  Saad^ 
^rpen. ),  which  would  yield  the  feeble  sense 
or  rather  the  tautology:  **  when  thou  wilt 
govern,  thou  wilt  break  the  yoke**;  nor 
with  UK  to  he  strong  (Samarit.  Cod.: 
inKH);  nor  does  it  imply  the  notion  of 
complaining  or  grieving,  proposed  by  some 
of  the  earlier  commentators,  and  conjee- 
turally  derived  from  Ps.  Iv.  3,  where,  how- 
ever, the  verb  IHK  is  easily  referable  to 
the  general  meaning  of  ^y\  Q*l  revolt 
against  my  grief").  The  renderings  of 
the  other  ancient  translators  are  inaccurate 
(Sept.  IffTcu  ik,  ^ixa  kdv  cadlXyc;  Vulg. 
tempusque  veniet  quum  excutias  et  soivas, 
etc.;  OnkeLf  **and  it  will  come  to  pass 
when  his  [Jacob's]  descendants  will  trans- 
gress the  words  of  the  Law,  that  thou  wilt 
shake  off  the  yoke,"  etc). 
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41.  And  Esau  hated  Jacob  on  account  of  the  blessing 
with  which  his  father  had  blessed  him :  and  Esau  said  in 
his  heart,  Days  of  grief  are  at  hand  for  my  father;  for  I 
will  slay  my  brother  Jacob. — 42.  And  these  words  of 
Esau  her  elder  son  were  told  to  Rebekah :  and  she  sent 
and  called  Jacob  her  younger  son,  and  said  to  him,  Be* 
hold,  thy  brother  Esau  will  take  revenge  upon  thee  by 


41.  When  Esaa,  learing  the  presence 
of  Isaac,  no  longer  felt  the  sanctifying 
influence  of  a  father's  voice,  every  re- 
straint was  loosened,  and  he  gave  vent  to 
the  passion  of  his  heart  He  bamt  with 
hatred  towards  his  treacheroos  brother; 
and  believing  thathe  wasableto  annihilate 
the  effect  of  the  blessing,  he  was  eager  to 
quench  his  anger  in  the  blood  of  the  de- 
ceiver. Bat  while  he  was  wishing  to  per- 
petrate the  sangninary  deed,  the  revered 
form  of  his  aged  father  rose  before  his 
mind;  it  seemed  for  a  moment  to  appease 
his  ire:  yet  his  hatred  was  too  turbulent, 
too  intense;  he  deplored  the  wretchedness 
into  which  he  knew  that  his  father  would 
be  plunged;  yet  he  was  unable  to  pre- 
vent it;  instinct  and  passion  struggled 
against  each  other;  but  his  passion  was 
stronger  than  his  reason,  though  it  did  not 
extinguish  his  love,  though  it  did  not  cor- 
rupt his  heart.  What  an  excellent  picture 
of  the  true  man  of  nature! 

Philolooioal  Rbmibks.— It  is,  there- 
fore, less  appropriate  to  understand  the 
words  ^3K  ?3K  nD^  Uip^  to  mean  "  the 
days  of  mourning  for  my  father  are  at  hand" 
(Engl.  Vers.,  Roaenm^  TWA,  and  others). 
Although  there  is  no  grammatical  objec- 
tion to  this  acceptation,  it  would  presup- 
pose a  deliberate  calmness  and  self-con- 
trol on  the  part  of  Esau  totally  at 
variance  with  his  character;  for,  to  post- 
pone the  revenge  to  a  suitable  but  an 
indefinite  period,  is  the  deed  of  a  coldly 
calculating,  not  of  an  impulsively  impe- 
tuous mind.  Besides,  Esau  would  have 
been  obliged  to  wait  till  after  the  death  of 
his  mother  also;  for  we  have  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  he  loved  her  less;  and  it  was 
she  who  would  have  been  particularly 
grieved  at  Jacob's  premature  death. 

gitized  by  ^ 


i.  Bebekah  knew  well  the  gene- 
rous, though  vehement  diqxMition  of  her 
eldest  son.  When,  therefore,  the  wma 
informed  of  his  criminal  intentions,  which 
he  was  too  artless  sufficiently  to  conceal* 
she,  with  her  usual  calmness  and  pru- 
dence, devised  a  plan  which  prevented 
the  impending  bloodshed  and  misery. 
Acknowledging  that  Esan  had,  indeed, 
from  an  ordinary  point  of  view,  been  seri- 
ously wronged  (ver.45);  but  convinced 
that  his  anger  would  soon  ccxA  down,  if 
its  object  were  removed;  that  rankling 
animosity  could  not  linger  in  his  breast; 
and  that,  thoughtless  and  forgiving,  he 
was  swayed  by  the  impulse  of  the  moment: 
Bebekah  advised  Jacob  to  escape  to 
Mesopotamia,  to  her  brother  Labao, 
and  there  to  await  the  time  when  he 
would  be  able  to  return  with  safety; 
she  herself  would  watch  that  he  should 
not  longer  be  absent  from  the  land 
promised  to  him  and  his  seed  than  pre- 
caution demanded.  But  she  seems  to 
have  supposed  that  the  consideration  of 
his  own  safety  would  alone  have  been 
insufficient  to  move  Jacob  to  flee;  for  the 
deemed  it  necessary  to  add,  as  another 
stimulus,  **  why  should  I  be  bereaved  of 
you  both  in  one  day"?  She  evidently 
alluded  to  the  custom  of  the  avenging 
of  blood,  which  would  have  forced  the 
nearest  relative  of  Jacob  to  expiate  his 
blood  by  killing  Esan  (comp.  2  Sankxir. 
6,  7).  Jacob's  journey  to  Mesopotamia 
is  thus  forced  from  the  low  motives  of 
selfishness  and  cowardice,  and  assiimes 
the  character  of  filial  affisction. 

To  the  remarks  on  the  avenging  of 
blood,  ofitBred  on  another  occasion  (Comm. 
on  Exodus  pp.  891 — 397),  we  add  a  fow 
notices   concerning   its  observance    in 
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killing  thee.  43.  Now,  therefore,  my  son,  listen  to  my 
voice;  and  rise,  flee  to  Laban  my  brother,  to  Haran^ 
44.  And  remain  with  him  some  time,  until  thy  brother*8 
anger  tumeth  away;  45.  Until  thy  brother's  anger 
tumeth  away  from  thee,  and  he  forgetteth  what  thou  hast 
done  to  him :  then  I  shall  send,  and  fetch  thee  from  there : 
why  should  I  be  bereaved  of  both  of  you  in  one  day  ? — 


the  present  time.  Though  the  law  of 
Mohammed  teaches,  that  fathers  are  not 
to  be  punished  for  the  crimes  of  their 
children,  nor  children  for  those  of  their 
parents,  either  in  this  world  or  in  futority 
(comp.  on  Exod.  pp.  848 — 350;  DenL 
xxiT.  16;  2  Kings  xiv.  6;  2  Sam.  xiv.  7); 
this  doctrine  is  far  from  being  generally 
acted  npon:  on  the  contrary,  the  tkar,  or 
duty  of  blood-revenge  devolves  upon 
erery  one  within  the  fifUi  generation  (or 
Khomae),  and  may  be  exercised  against 
any  one  within  the  same  degree  of  con- 
sanguinity; it  is  even  sometimes  asserted 
that  the  right  to  the  blood-revenge  is 
never  lost;  that  it  descends  on  both  sides 
to  the  latest  generation  (^Burckhardt, 
Notes  on  the  Bedouins,  p.  85).  Hence  an 
Arab  hesitates  to  tell  his  name  to  a 
stranger,  or  to  mention  that  of  his  fother, 
or  of  his  tribe,  for  a  blood-feud  might 
exist  between  them;  children  even  are 
instructed  to  observe  this  caution;  and 
strangers  are,  in  the  open  country,  re- 
garded with  extreme  suspicion  (comp. 
Latfordt  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  p.  305); 
bat  as  guests  are  inviolable,  a  homicide 
ia  perfectly  safe  in  the  tent  of  a  third  per- 
son, or  even  in  that  of  his  own  persecutor. 
The  price  of  blood  was  legally  one  hun- 
dred camels  (thirty  of  four  years  old, 
thirty  of  five  years  old,  and  forty  with 
young) ;  but  to  accept  less  was  considered 
virtuous;  and  the  compensation  is  di£fb'- 
ent  in  different  tribes;  in  some  of  them  a 
mare,  a  black  slave,  and  a  gun  are  indis- 
pensable, besides  a  certain  number  of 
camels,  or  their  value  in  other  cattle  or 
money.  It  is  regarded  as  an  act  of  great 
charity  to  contribute  towards  the  blood- 
money,  if  the  murderer  is  a  poor  man, 
who  in  order  to  ooUect  the  imposed  snm, 


frequently,  with  a  chain  round  his  neck, 
wanders  from  tent  to  tent  through  the 
desert  and  all  the  towns  and  villages 
within  his  reach.  To  forgive  a  wound  is 
deemed  a  highly  meritorious  act  of  mode- 
ration; but  if,  afler  having  promised  par- 
don, the  wounded  yet  exacts  retaliation, 
he  b  threatened  with  the  everlasting  fire. 
To  pardon  murder,  as  the  avenger  of 
blood  has  the  power  to  do  in  Persia,  was 
illegal  both  in  the  Mosaio  and  the  Mo- 
hammedan law.  —A  kind  of  precedent  for 
the  cities  of  refuge,  appointed  by  Moses, 
existed  in  the  ancient  and  still  prevailing 
usages  of  the  Arabs.  The  homicide  gene- 
rally offers  to  the  avenger  of  blood 
money  as  a  compromise;  but  even  if  this 
is  not  accepted,  he,  according  to  imme- 
morial custom,  obtains  a  truce  of  **  three 
days  and  four  hours,"  during  which  time 
he  may  remove  to  another  tribe,  and  im- 
plore its  protection,  which  it  is  considered 
a  duty  to  grant.  His  relatives  generally 
flee  with  him;  sometimes  more  than  a 
hundred  tents  are  removed  in  consequence 
of  one  murder;  in  almost  all  encamp- 
ments such  fugitives  from  other  tribes  are 
found;  fear  generally  prevents  them  from 
returning  to  the  nation  firom  which  they 
sprang;  and  they  gradually  amalgamate 
with  their  protectors.  But  a  friendly 
tribe  may  not  be  near;  the  persecutor 
may  be  stronger  than  the  new  friends  of 
the  homicide;  and  no  religious  law  forbids 
the  former  to  abstain  from  insidious 
attacks;  whereas  the  arrangements  pro- 
vided by  the  Mosaic  Law,  afforded  him  a 
secure  and  powerful  refuge. 

Philological  Bbmabks.  —  About 
♦^mnwrri*!  (ver.42)  see  on  iv.l8.— 
DTO  in'Hi^pael  or  Niphal  (Isai.  i.  24), 
means,  properiy,  to  console  oneself;  there- 
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46.  And  Rebekah  said  to  Isaac,  I  loathe  my  life  because 
of  the  daughters  of  Heth:  if  Jacob  take  a  wife  of  the 
daughters  of  Heth,  such  as  these,  of  the  daughters  of  the 
land,  of  what  avail  is  life  to  me  ? 

fore,  to  take  revenge,  which  gratifies  the  for  the  sake  of  his  tranqnillitj,  the  danger 

incensed  mind  {ArisMle,  Bbet.ii.  2:  rjf  whieh  menaGed  Jacob's  life  from  the  ▼«- 

6pyy  twtrat  ^dwri  rtc  dwb  r^c  iXvi^oc  hemence  of  Esau^s  pasaioii,  jet  wiahing  to 

Tov   rtftfopfiffoffQaii   see  GeMii.  Thes.  p.  accelerate  Jacob's  departnrefConsideratelj 

874).  Therefore  Onsnn,  to  revenge  one-  said  to  her  hosband,  with  a  certain  afiecta^ 

self,  is  construed  with  ?  on  somebody  tion  of  Tehemenoe,  that  she  would  regard 

(here   ^7),  like  7  Dp),  Nab.  i.  2 ;  Ezek.  her  life  as  a  burden  and  a  plague,  if  Jacob 

XXV.  12.    The  translations  diniXtZ,  mi-  were,  like  Esau,  to  many  a  daughter  of 

natuTj  etc.,  are  incorrect. — See  notes  on  the  hateful  Uittites:   and  Isaac  readily 

xxviiL  C — ^9.  understood  the  meaning  and  scope  of  her 

AO.  Bebekahy  concealing  from  Isaac,  remark  (comp.  xxvi  35}  xxiv.3, 4). 


CHAPTER  XXVIIL 

Sumi AST. — ^Isaac  dismissed  Jacob,  on  his  departure  to  Mesopotamia,  with  a  spon- 
taneous blesdng,  and  the  repeated  injunction  not  to  take  a  wife  from  the  daughters 
of  the  Canaanites.  The  latter  circumstance  induced  Esau  to  add  Mahalath,  the 
daughter  of  Ishmael,  to  the  two  Hittite  wives  previously  married.  Jacob,  on  his 
way  to  Haran,  stayed  one  night  near  Bethel,  where  Ood  appeared  to  him  in  a 
wonderful  dream,  and  encouraged  him  by  most  comprehensive  promiaea.  When 
he  awoke,  and  felt  the  sacredness  of  the  place,  he  sanctified  the  stone  on  wfaich 
he  had  rested  as  a  hcHj  monument,  and  made  a  vow,  Uiat  if  he  safely  returned  to 
his  home,  he  would  convert  that  monumoit  into  a  sanctuary,  and  offiw  fo  God  the 
tenth  part  of  whatever  property  he  should  acquire, 

1.  And  Isaac  called  Jacob,  and  blessed  him,  and  com- 
manded him,  and  said  to  him.  Thou  shalt  not  take  a  wi& 
of  the  daughters  of  Canaan.  2.  Rise,  go  to  Padan-aram, 
to  the  house  of  Bethuel,  thy  mothers  father;  and  take  for 
thee  a  wife  from  there  of  the  daughters  of  Laban,  thy 
mother's  brother.  3.  And  may  God,  the  Almighty,  bless 
thee,  and  make  thee  fruitful,  and  multiply  thee,  that  thou 

1— s.  Stimulated  by  Rebekah,  Isaac  his  free  and  spontaneous  blessing.  As  it 
urged  Jacob  to  joKrney  without  delay  to  was  occasioned  by  the  contemplated  mar- 
the  plains  of  Mesopotamia,  to  repair  to  riage  of  Jacob,  he  naturally  wished  him, 
the  house  of  Bethuel,  and  there  to  choose  above  all,  a  numerous  and  powerful  pro- 
a  wife  from  the  daughters  of  Laban.  But  geny }  and  comprising  in  a  single  expro- 
he  was  not  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  un*  sion  the  whole  aggregate  of  ii»  highest 
expectedresnltofa  transaction  in  which  he  boons,  he  added,  that  God  would  give 
had  merely  been  a  passive  initrument,  but  him  and  his  seed  **  the  blessing  of  Almo- 
in which  he  yet  recognised  and  revered  ham"  (comp.  xvii.a;  xxii  17,18).  As 
the  hand  of  a  higher  power.  When,  there*  this  journey  forms  a  most  decided  epoch 
fore,  he  dismissed  Jacob,  he  gave  him  in  J^cob'p  Ufe,  the  tej^t  relates  it  in  the 
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mayest  become  a  multitude  of  people;  4.  And  may  He 
give  thee  the  blessing  of  Abraham,  to  thee,  and  to  thy 
seed  with  thee,  that  thou  mayest  inherit  the  land  of  thy 
sojourn,  which  God  gave  to  Abraham.  5.  And  Isaac  sent 
away  Jacob :  and  he  went  to  Padan-aram,  to  Laban,  son 
of  Bethuel  the  Aramaean,  the  brother  of  Rebekah,  Jacob's 
and  Esau's  mother. — 6,  And  when  Esau  saw  that  Isaac 
had  blessed  Jacob,  and  sent  him  away  to  Padan-aram,  to 
take  for  himself  a  wife  from  there — when  he  blessed  him 
— ^and  that  he  had  commanded  him^  saying.  Thou  shalt  not 


most  accurate  tennsi  and  as  if  brieflj  tam- 
ming  up  the  past  events,  it  adds  a  minate 
genealogy:  **•  And  Isaac  sent  away  Jacob; 
and  be  went  to  tbe  low-land  of  Aram,  to 
L«ban,  the  son  of  Bethuel,  the  Aramnan, 
the  brother  of  Rebekah,  the  mother  of 
Jacob  and  Esau"  (ver.  5);  now,  perhaps, 
intentionally  placing  Jacob  before  his  elder 
brother  (see  on  Ezod.  vi.  9). 

e— •.  Esau,  true  to  himself,  soon  for- 
got his  animosity  against  Jacob.  Not  only 
did  be  hear  with  almost  perfea  calmness 
of  the  new  blessing  which  his  brother  had 
received;  but  as,  by  the  solemn  injunction 
of  Isaac,  he  was  reminded  that  the  matrix 
■lonial  alliances  oonclnded  by  him  with 
the  Hittite  women  were  regarded  with 
displeasure  by  bis  parents,  and  wishing  to 
please  and  satisfy  them-* he,  like  a  tme 
rustic  in  intellect,  unable  to  rise  above  the 
sphere  of  the  natural,  he  took  a  third  wife» 
a  daughter  of  Ithmael  ( V^l  ^2  f*^**^  ^^ 
wives;  comp.  xxxi 50),  without  dismiss* 
ing  his  two  former  wives,  who  had  blessed 
him  with  children. 

Phiix>loqical  Bbmarks.  —Two  points 
remain  to  be  discussed  with  reference  to 
the  important  section  comprising  from 
zxvi.  34  to  zxviii.  9,  which  forms  one 
continuous  portion.  First,  the  chronology 
of  tbe  eyents  related.  Jacob  departed 
immediately  to  Mesopotamia  (vers.  7, 10). 
Tbere  he  stayed  twenty  years,  fourteen 
of  w  lich  be  served  for  his  wives,  Bachel 
aaa  Leah  (xxxL  38).  Shortly  after  the 
birth  of  Joseph,  he  intended  to  return  to 
Canaan  (xxk.S5)s  but  he  remained  six 


years  longer  for  his  cattle  (xxxi.  41). 
Joseph  was,  therefore,  about  seven  years 
dd  when  he  arrived  with  his  father  in  Pa- 
lestine; ten  years  later,  he  was  sold  into 
^SyP^  (xxxvii.  2);  and  thirteen  years  after 
this  event,  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  life, 
he  came  before  Pharaoh  (xlL  46).  Then 
followed  the  seven  years  of  plenty  (xli, 
32);  and  when  two  years  of  the  period  of 
famine  had  elapsed,  Jacob  was  called 
into  Egypt  (xlv.6,  11);  and  he  was  at 
that  time  130  years  old  (xlvii.  9).  From 
the  period  of  his  departure  to  Mesopo- 
tamia to  his  immigration  into  Egypt,  had 
then  elapsed  20  years  +  10  -f  13  -f  7  -f 
2»  or  52  years;  and  Jacob  was,  therefore, 
at  the  time  of  his  journey  to  Haran,  130 — 
62  years  old,  that  is,  78  years;  and 
Isaac,  when  pronouncing  the  blessing, 
was  78  +  60,  or  138  years  (xxv.  26).— It 
is  necessary  to  bear  this  computation  in 
mind,  as  it  is  the  basis  of  several  essential 
inferences. 

Tbe  second  point  to  be  briefly  explained 
is  the  relation  of  the  Elohist  and  Jehovist 
in  this  portion.  As  it  is  the  direct  conti- 
nuation of  the  second  part  of  the  tweuty- 
fifth  chapter  (from  ver.19),  it  must  be 
considered  in  connection  with  it.  Impar- 
tial and  attentive  examination  leads  to  the 
following  resnlk  The  older  or  Elohistic 
document  gives  to  Jacob  an  unconditional 
blessing;  it  states  simply  and  clearly  the 
submission  of  the  elder  under  the  younger 
tribes;  it  points,  therefore,  to  the  time  of 
David,  when  the  Idumssans  were  totally 
subjected  to  the  Israelites;  and  does  not 
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take  a  wife  of  the  daughters  of  Canaan;  7.  And  that 
Jacob  had  obeyed  his  father  and  his  mother,  and  was  gone 
to  Padan-aram ;  8.  And  when  Esau  saw  that  the  daughters 
of  Canaan  displeased  Isaac  his  father:  9.  Esau  went  to 
Ishmael,  and  took,  besides  the  wives  he  had,  Mahalath  the 
daughter  of  Ishmael  Abraham's  son,  the  sister  of  Nebajoth, 
to  be  his  wife. 


proceed  beyond  this  period.  Bat  ihe  later 
or  JehoTistic  writer  alludes  to  the  erentnal 
liberty  and  regained  independence  of  the 
Edomites;  he,  therefore,  qualifies  the  ab- 
solute natnre  of  Jacob's  superiority  $  be 
points  to  the  time  of  Joram,  when  the 
IdnmsBans  rose  to  become  the  terror  and 
scourge  of  the  Hebrews.  These  are  the 
criteria  for  determining  the  authorship  of 
this  section :  it  belongs,  undoubtedly,  as  a 
whole,  to  the  Jehovist,  with  whose  cha- 
racter it  perfectly  accords,  both  in  spirit, 
and  in  style;  but  it  is  more  than  likely, 
that  it  conuins  parts  from  the  older  £lo- 
histic  document;  and  we  believe  we  are 
not  mistaken  in  assigning  to  this  source 
the  unresenred  and  unqualified  blessing  in 
zxvii.  28, 29,  in  which,  as  a  welcome  con- 
firmation, the  name  D^HtK  occurs.  The 
Jehovist  embodied  this  benediction  in  his 
narrative,  of  which  it  now  forms  an  inte- 
gral part;  it  contains  nothing  that  refers 
to  a  later  time  than  that  of  David;  and 
pronounces  the  perfect  sovereignty  of  Jar 
cob  over  Esau.  But  the  Jehovist,  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  well-conceived  plan, 
added  the  partial  benediction  of  Esan  re- 
garding his  future  deliverance  <xzvii.  SO 
^45);  and  assigned  for  Jacob's  journey 
to  Mesopotamia  a  motive,  either  entirely 
omitted,  or  but  slightly  touched  in  the 
older  document,  from  which  evidently  the 
passage  xxvii.  46  to  xxviii.  9  is  taken 
(comp.ver8.8.4:  ^TC^  Sk  , D*r6K,  etc). 
There  no  mention  whatever  is  made  of 
theanimosity  between  the  brothers;  Isaac 
blesses  Jacob  spontaneously;  there  is  no 
contention  about  the  benediction;  Esau 
witnesses  it  without  anger  or  envy  (ver.  6) ; 
and  the  only  reason  stated  for  Jacob's  de- 
parture, is  his  intention  to  take  a  wife  from 
his  own  fitmUy  in  Haran;  while  Esau^  so 


far  firom  finding  herein  any  canse  of  hosti- 
lity, wishesto  imitate  his  brother'sexampki; 
for  he  had  before  caused  bitter  grief  to  his 
parents  by  taking  Canaanitish  wives;  the 
verses,  therefore,  in  which  this  hct  was 
mentioned  (zzvi.  84»  95),  seem  likewise  to 
have  formed  part  of  the  Elohistic  sooroe. 
But  more  than  this  we  cannot  decide. 
As  a  wamingagainst  all  hasty  oondnsioDa, 
we  may  remind  the  reader,  that,  aooordtng 
to  the  criterion  above  proposed*  the  bless- 
ing in  XZV.23  belongs  to  the  Elohist,  ol- 
Aough  it  is  premised  bjf  TWTV*  "ttSId,  ex- 
actly in  the  same  manner  as  the  Elohistie 
verses,  xxvii.  28, 29,  follow  after  the  Je- 
bovist's  introductoiy  words  (ver.  S7). 
Nothing  can  more  strongly  prove  how 
closely  and  almost  inseparably  the  do- 
cuments of  the  Elohist  are  interwovea 
with  the  composition  of  the  Jehovist;  how 
unsafe  it  is  to  decide  by  the  mere  external 
mark  of  the  Divine  names;  and  how  in- 
correct it  is  to  assert,  that  we  have,  in 
Genesis,  two  documents,  which  we  are 
still  able  to  resolve  into  their  component 
parts.  The  contents,  the  historical  aOn- 
dons,  the  progress  of  the  ideas,  and  simi- 
larlnternal  considerations  can  alonededde. 
— ^Tuch's  remarks  on  this  section  are  pe- 
culiariy  happy,  and  full  of  good  judgment 
and  critical  tact;  but  we  are  bound  to  de- 
viate fh>m  him  in  several  important  points. 
For  he  ascribes  to  the  Elohist  the  follow- 
ing passages  only,  which,  indeed,  form  a 
certain  connected  unity:  xxvi  84,35; 
xxviL46;  xxviH.  1—9;  and  regards  them 
as  the  direct  continuation  of  xxv.  19 — 84, 
in  his  opinion  also  an  Elohistic  portion; 
see,  however,  p.  498.  —  About  the  use  of 
^  inlHS^^Sy  (ver.  9),  in  the  sense  of 
**  besides,"  or  **  in  addition  to,"  c<Hnpaite 
xxxi.SO;  xxxill2;  Exod.  xxxv.  22. 
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III.— THE  HISTORY  OF  JACOB  AND  ESAU. 

Chaptbrs  XXVni.  10  TO  XXXVI.  43. 

10.  And  Jacob  went  out  from  Beer-sheba,  and  went 
towards  Haran.  11.  And  he  arrived  at  a  certain  place, 
and  stayed  there  over  night;  for  the  sun  had  set;  and  he 
took  one  of  the  stones  of  the  place,  and  put  it  under  his 
head,  and  lay  down 'in  that  place.  12.  And  he  dreamt, 
and,  behold,  a  ladder  was  placed  on  the  earth,  and  its  top 
reached  to  heaven :  and,  behold,  the  angels  of  God  were 
ascending  and  descending  on  it.  13.  And,  behold,  the 
Lord  stood  above  it,  and  said,  I  am  the  Lord,  the  God  of 
Abraham  thy  father,  and  the  God  of  Isaac:  the  land 
whereon  thou  liest,  to  thee  shall  I  give  it,  and  to  thy  seed; 


lO — ^Ift.  On  his  way  from  the  sonth 
of  Palestine  to  the  regions  of  the  Euphra- 
tes, Jacob  was  sarprised  by  the  night  in  an 
open  field  near  the  town  of  Bethel  Why 
did  he  not  enter  the  town,  where  he  might 
have  fonnd  a  resting-place  both  more  safe 
and  more  convenient?  As  this  question  is 
too  clear  to  have  been  overlooked  by  the 
Biblical  writer,  he  mast  have  had  an  in- 
tention and  reason  in  not  obviating  it. 
Nobody  can  deny  that  the  scene  here  de- 
scribed has  a  symbolical  meaning,  and 
that  it  typifies  some  of  the  chief  features 
of  Israel's  later  history.  The  true  sense 
of  this  portion  can,  therefore,  be  ascer- 
tained only  by  viewing  it  in  the  light  of 
anticipative  history.  Now,  both  Abraham 
and  Jacob  are,  in  many  respects,  embodi- 
ments of  the  destinies  of  the  Hebrews. 
Bat  while  Abraham  represents  chiefly 
their  internal  or  reb'gioas  history,  Jacob 
foreshadows  their  external  life,  political 
and  social.  Abraham  is  calm  and  digni- 
fied; his  greatness,  obedience  and  faith; 
his  career,  devotion  and  sabmission :  Ja- 
cob is  active  and  scheming;  his  life,  com- 
bat with  adversity  and  hardship;  while 
his  character  reqnired  a  long  training  by 
straggles  and  tribalations.  Who  does  not 
recognise  in  the  latter  patriarch  the  image 
of  IsraePs political  history?  Compelled  to 
conquer  a  popnloos  and  fortified  land  with 
their  swords  and  their  bows,  and  constant- 


ly to  fight  against  more  warlike  enemies; 
open  to  the  perpetoal  invasions  and  devasta- 
tions of  perfidious  tribes;  isolated,  unaided, 
thrown  npon  their  own  strength  and  their 
own  feeble  resoorces,  conld  they  expect 
to  triomph  without  the  will  and  manifest 
support  of  Providence?  Jacob  sleeps  in 
the  open  field,  exposed  to  the  attacks  of 
wild  beasts  and  wayfaring  marauders, 
protected  only  by  the  **Qnardian  of  Israel, 
who  never  sleeps  nor  slumbers."  The 
anxions  and  paternal  care  bestowed  by 
Qod  npon  His  people  was  to  be  forcibly 
portrayed  at  the  outset  of  the  independent 
history  of  their  immediate  ancestor,  whoi 
he  left  his  father's  boose  to  seek  refuge 
and  to  acquire  wealth  in  a  distant  land, 
with  nothing  but  his  staff  to  accompany 
him  on  his  long  and  uncertain  journey 
(xxzii.  11).  Svery  part  and  trait  of  this 
portion  has,  therefore,  solely  the  end  of 
expressing  Ood's  watchful  providence  for 
Israel;  and  we  shall  thus  not  be  at  a  loss 
to  comprehend  why  Jacob  is  represented 
staying  orer  night,  not  in  a  well  protected 
town,  but  under  the  canopy  of  heaven,  in 
the  chaste  brilliancy  of  the  eternal  stars; 
we  shall  understand,  that  the  ladder 
resting  on  earth  and  reaching  into  heaven, 
is  the  invisible  bridge  which  connects 
men  with  God,  the  human  deeds  with  the 
human  destinies,  the  manifest  eflFbcts  with 
the  great  but  hidden  Cause;  that  thd 
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14.  And  thy  seed  shall  be  as  the  dust  of  the  earth,  atnd 
thou  shalt  spread  to  the  west,  and  to  the  east,  and  to  the 
north,  and  to  the  south :  and  in  thee  and  in  thy  seed  shall 
all  the  families  of  the  earth  be  blessed.  15.  And,  behold, 
I  am  with  thee,  and  I  shall  guard  thee  wherever  thou 
goest,  and  shall  bring  thee  back  into  this  land ;  for  I  shall 
not  leave  thee,  until  I  have  done  that  of  which  I  have 
spoken  to  thee. — 16.  And  Jacob  awoke  from  his  sleep, 


angels  ascending  and  descending  the  lad* 
der  show  that  the  connection  is  tralj  spiri- 
tual and  permanent,  through  the  heart  and 
mind,  through  everything  that  is  Divine 
in  man ;  we  shall  he  convinced  that  God, 
standing  at  the  top  of  this  ladder,  is  con- 
ceived as  the  source  from  which  all  hu- 
man blessing  proceeds,  and  as  the  aim  to 
which  all  human  aspirations  tend;  that 
He  guides  and  dispenses,  teaches  and 
consoles,  according  to  His  infinite  wisdom; 
that  **  as  the  heaven  is  above  the  earth,  so 
are  His  thoughts  above  the  thoughts  of 
man"  ( Isai.  Iv.  9).  And  if  Jacob  here 
represenu  the  people  of  Israel,  both  the 
ladder  and  the  angels  express  -deeply  and 
beautifully  the  constant  and  uninterrupted 
solicitude  of  God  towards  Israel,  and  the 
internal,  warm,  and  holy  yearning  which 
Israel  should  entertain  towards  God  and 
His  truth.  Since,  then,  the  idea  of  PrQ'-^ 
videmce  is  chiefly  embodied  in  this  vision, 
the  assurances  given  by  God  to  Jacob  do 
not  merely  repeat  the  former  promises 
regarding  the  possession  of  the  land,  the 
numerous  descendants,  and  the  mighty 
extension  of  their  dominion;  they  do  not 
merely  rise  to  the  prophetic  promise  con- 
cerning the  blessings  which  would  be 
spread,  through  Israel,  over  all  the  nations 
of  the  earth:  but  they  add  an  explicit 
and  binding  guarantee,  that  God  would 
guard  Jacob  in  all  his  paths;  that  He 
would  lead  him  back  safely  to  the  land  of 
his  birth,  and  that  He  would  not  forsake 
him  till  all  His  promises  were  aoooroplisb* 
ed(ver.  16;  comp.ziL2,3;  xiii.  14—16; 
zxvi.  3,  4). 

Philolooicil   Rbmabks.  — n^e^")D 
Is  evidently  the  place  at  or  near  the  heads 


therefore,  stat  constr.  ^C'lfi^'Up  with  the 
suffix  Vn^e^tnp  at  kU  head  (l  Sam.  xix. 
13, 16;  xxt17;  1  Kings  xix  6);  and  with 
the  preposition  {O  it  would  be  niC*t$7tP9, 
instead  of  which,  for  the  sake  of  eapbo'nj, 
nie^TD  seems  to  have  been  formed  (1 
SanLxxvL  12;  compare  nicicip,  Jerem. 
xiiL  1^).— The  words  V^V  avi  (ver.  13) 
may  indeed  grammatically  signify,  **  Qod 
stood  at  his  (Jacob's)  side"  (comp.  xriiL 
2,  eto.);  but,  according  to  the  explanatioa 
given,  they  would  here  mean  rather,  that 
God  was  abw§  the  angels,  sending  them 
as  His  messengers  np  and  down  to  man, 
while  He  Himself  remains  in  heaven,  ia 
majestic  dignity.  Besides,  the  suflSx  can 
unforcedly  refer  only  to  D^D,  as  in  IC^l 
and  \2,  not  to  Jacob,  who  is  not  mentioned 
immediately  before;  Sept  iw  airry;  Vulg. 
Dominum  innixnm  scalm, — It  may  be  ob- 
served, that,  in  India,  many  caves  used  as 
temples,  contain  a  high  ladder,  with  seven 
gates,  in  oonfonaity  with  the  number  of 
the  pUinets,  upon  which  the  soul  is  believed 
gradually  to  ascend  to  the  highest  abode 
of  bliss  (comp^  RogenmiiUsr,  Morgenl.  L 
123).  In  the  mysteries  of  Mythra,  a  lad- 
der is  introduced  with  seven  steps,  on 
which  the  spirits  were  believed  to  ascend 
through  the  planets,  till  they  arrive  in  the 
eighth  heaven,  where  the  deity  is  enthroned 
{Porphjfr^  Abet  xiv.  16;  Buhlen,  ts  /oc). 
These  notions,  possib^  known  to  the  He- 
brews also,  will  serve  to  illustrate  Jacob's 
dream;  but  every  astronomical  and  other 
pagan  element,  is  here,  as  in  all  other 
adaptations,  sedulously  excluded. 

!•— <S.  When  Jacob  awoke,  he  felt 
the  powerful  reality  of  the  dream;  the 
words  of  the  God  of  *' his  father  Ahi^hfti^ 
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and  he  said,  Surely  the  Lord  is  in  this  place,  and  I  knew 
it  not.  17.  And  he  was  afraid,  and  said.  How  awful  is 
this  place !  this  is  none  other  but  the  house  of  God,  and 
this  is  the  gate  of  heaven.  18.  And  Jacob  rose  early  in 
the  morning,  and  took  the  stone  which  he  had  put  under 
his  head,  and  set  it  up  for  a  monument,  and  poured  oil 
upon  its  top.  19.  And  he  called  the  name  of  that  place 
Beth-el :  but  the  name  of  the  town  was  originally  Luz. 


wid  of  Isaac**  vibrated  within  his  mind; 
and  be  at  once  gave  a  striking  proof  of  the 
effect  whicb  both  the  vision  and  the  pro- 
mise had  produced  npon  him.  As  God 
bad  descended  to  him,  so  be  attempted  to 
ascend  to  Otod ;  a  religions  awe  came  over 
htm;  his  mind  was  touted  by  a  higher 
emotion;  and  everything  connected  with 
the  dream  assumed,  in  bis  eyes,  a  cha- 
racter of  holiness.  The  place,  especially, 
where  he  bad  reposed  was  regarded  by 
bim  as  **  the  gate  of  heaven,"  since  it  had 
manifested  to  him  the  presence  of  the 
Deity;  it  was  the  **  house  of  Gk>d,**  since 
here  He  had  appeared  to  him,  promis- 
ing assistance  when  bis  oppressed  heart 
needed  it  most,  and  attended  by  His  hea- 
venly messengers,  who  represent  the  visi- 
ble acts  of  His  omnipotence  (see  pp.  399, 
400).  This  was,  most  probably,  the  place 
later  distinguished  by  the  presence  of  the 
boly  Tabernacle,  where  sacrifices  were 
offered  and  vows  were  fulfilled  (see  p, 
335).  It  cannot,  therefore,  surprise  us, 
that  this  spot  was  considered  as  pre-emi- 
nently holy.  For  although  the  glory  of  God 
pervades  the  universe,  so  that  not  even 
the  heaven  of  heavens  can  hold  it,  some 
localities  were  deemed  as  His  special 
abodes,  where  men  assemble,  pour  out 
their  hearts,  and  obtain  peace;  for  as  long 
as  religion  is  connected  with  a  visible 
worship  it  will  be  impossible  for  the  hu- 
man mind  to  divest  itself  of  the  notion 
that  there  are  certain  pUoes  more  pro- 
perly hallowed  by  the  Divine  presence. 
But  although  Canaan  was  the  ho^ 
land,  and  Moriah  the  holy  mountain,  ap- 
pointed by  God  for  His  dwelling-place 
(£zod.zv.  17)|  it  was  distinctly  promis- 


ed, in  accordance  with  the  doctrine  of 
Divine  omnipresence  (see  p.  143),  that 
God  appears  and  blesses  man  at  what- 
ever place  He  is  invoked  (Exod.  xx.  21 ). 
Jacobs  made  aware  by  the  dream,  tliat 
be  had  slept  on  one  of  those  favoured 
spots,  singled  out  for  a  future  sanctuary, 
and  fearful  that  he  had  sinned  by  em- 
ploying it  for  a  profane  purpose,  exclaimed, 
in  mingled  surprise  and  apprehension; 
**How  awful  is  this  place!  This  is  no- 
thing else  but  the  house  of  God!** 

But  he  regarded  the  stone,  also,  on 
which  he  bad  rested  his  head,  as  holy ;  he 
consecrated  it  as  an  altar,  by  a  rite  which 
was  usual,  not  only  throughout  the  East, 
but  also  among  some  northern  nations. 
Pouring  oil,  the  emblem  of  holiness  and 
dignity  (see  on  Exod.  p.  552).  over  the 
stone,  and  adding,  perhaps,  a  libation  of 
wine  (xxxv.  14;  Numb.  xv.  5),  he  en- 
dowed it  with  a  higher  significance,  and 
marked  the  spot  where  the  Tabernacle, 
with  its  double  altar,  of  incense  and  of 
burnt-offerings,  was  later  erected.  Such 
sacred  stones  bore  the  name  of  Bae^lia 
(BotrvXia);  and  as  Jacob  called  the  place 
Beiliel,  it  is  not  extravagant  to  suppose 
that  both  words  are  identical,  and  that 
either  Jacob  simply  designated  the  stone 
as  a  Baetylion,  and  that  later  the  town 
assumed  Uie  Hebraized  name  of  Bethel 
(7Wn^3);  or  that — which  is,  however, 
lessprobable — from  this  event,  all  anointed 
stones  were  called  Bethels,  which  word 
was,  in  the  course  of  time,  corrupted  into 
Baetylia.  It  is  reported  that  even  now 
it  is  customary  in  the  East  for  travellers 
to  erect  stones  in  different  parts  of  the 
road,  and  there  to  offer  up  prayers  and 
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20.  And  Jacob  oflTered  a  vow,  saying,  If  God  will  be  with 
me,  and  will  guard  me  on  this  way  which  I  go,  and  vnll 
give  me  bread  to  eat,  and  raiment  to  put  on,  21.  And  I 
return  agam  to  my  father's  house  in  peace,  and  the  Lord 


TOWS  for  their  safe  return  {Rosen,  Morgenl. 
Tu  245).— Although  the  Btetylia  maj, 
among  some  nations,  have  originated  in 
the  belief  that  certain  stones  were  meteors 
(or  airoliten)  which  had  descended  from 
heaven ;  for  instance,  the  stone  in  Delphi  sa- 
cred to  Apollo;  in  Emesa,  on  the  Orontes, 
consecrated  to  the  snn ;  the  angnlar  rock  at 
Pessinos,  in  Phrygia,  worshipped  as  hal- 
lowed by  C/bele;  the  pyramidal  stone  at 
Paphos  holy  to  Venns;  the  thirty  square 
stones  in  Phene«  in  Achaia,  with  the 
names  of  gods  inscribed  upon  them;  the 
black  conical  rocks  of  Heliopolis,  in 
Syria,  consecrated  to  the  sun,  and  partly 
brought  to  Borne  by  the  Emperor  Elaga- 
bains,  and  there  placed  in  a  temple  on 
the  Palatine  mount;  the  black  stone  in 
the  south-eastern  comer  of  the  Eaaba,  in 
Mecca,  believed  to  have  been  brought 
from  heaven  by  the  angel  Oabriel:  it  is 
not  necessary  to  suppose  that  this  belief 
prevailed  among  the  Hebrews  also,  as  the 
stone  altars,  such  as  were  long  in  use 
among  them,  and  regarding  which  the 
Mosaic  law  contains  distinct  precepts 
(Exod.  XX.  21—23),  are  sufficient  to 
account  for  their  adopting  the  custom  of 
erecting  Bsstylia. 

In  order  to  exhibit  still  more  impres- 
sively the  character  of  this  event,  Jacob 
is  stated  to  have  uttered  a  solemn  vow, 
in  which  the  providence  of  Qod  is  again 
not  only  the  chief  feature,  but  forms  the 
very  centre.  As  a  lonely  and  poweriess 
pilgrim,  he  trusts  himself  entirely  to  the 
guidance  and  protection  of  Ood;  he  asks 
His  aid  and  love;  he  prays  for  the  ne- 
cessities of  subsistence,  for  bread  and 
garments;  he  entreats  Him  to  bring  him 
back  to  his  parental  roof;  he  demands,  in 
a  word,  that  the  God  of  his  ancestors 
may  prove  Himself  as  his  Ood  also 
(D^nw?  V  n^ni);  and  he  promises,  on 
his  part,  ikithful  and  devoted  piety,  mani- 
festing itself  both  in  the  adoration  of  God, 


and  in  acts  of  charity  towards  men;  for 
he  pledged  himself  to  regard  the  place  of 
the  vision  as  the  house  of  Qod,  and, 
imitating  the  example  of  Abraham,  to 
devote,  in  the  name  of  the  Deity,  the 
tenth  part  of  his  property  to  his  fellow- 
men  (xiv.20;  comp.xxxL  13;  xxxr.  1— 
7;  2  8am.  XV.  8).  All  this  obtains  a 
greater  force,  if  it  is  remembered  that 
the  worship  of  Bethel  degenerated  later 
into  a  detested  idolatry;  that  ''the  house 
of  God"  was  degraded  into  a  **  house  of 
wickedness";  and  that  the  piety  of  the 
patriarch  was  a  warning  and  an  exhorta- 
tion for  the  future  generations. 

PbiLOLoaiOAL  RmfABXB. — The  "  gate 
of  heaven"  seems  to  stand  in  contradis- 
tinction to  "house  of  God";  and  as  the 
latter  refers  to  the  place  where  Jacob  had 
rested,  the  former  aDudes  to  the  entrance 
of  heaven,  through  which  the  angels  came 
down  upon  the  earth,  and  at  which  the 
Lord  was  standing.  "Gate  of  heaven* 
(D^tDK^  ISf^)  is,  therefore,  not  synony- 
mous with  **  heavenly  abode,"  or  with 
"house  of  God";  though  the  word  ^aU 
(lyB^)  is  sometimes  used  for  the  whole 
dwelling  or  house  (see  p.410). — Compare 
about  the  BmrvXio,  £i(m6.,  Plraep.  Evang. 
LIO;  Paaifaii.vil22;  x.24;  OeHuAIex^ 
Strom,  vii.,  p.  718;  Amob^t  Adv.  Gent,  i 
11,  etc.;  RositmUller,  on  vers.  18, 19. — 
It  is  impossible,  that  Jacob,  who  had  jost 
received  the  Dirine  blessing,  should  make 
his  belief  in  God  dependent  on  any  con- 
dition of  external  sneeess;  therefore,  the 
words  0^r6vh  ^h  '^^  nsni  belong  to  the 
first  clause;  and  the  second  part  of  the 
sentence  (or  the  apodosis)commences  with 
nKTil  pKni;  he  might  promise  to  erect 
a  holy  monument,  and  vow  certain  gifts; 
but  it  would  have  been  criminal  to  try  God. 
The  construction  (HMI,  analogous  to  the 
preceding  verbs  OTtD^I,  JWl,  etc.,  not  with 
the  following  futures  n^JT  and  UXW) 
demands  the  same  acceptation. 
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is  my  God :  22.  Then  this  stone,  which  I  have  set  for  a 
monument,  shall  be  a  house  of  God:  and  of  all  that 
Thou  wilt  give  me,  I  shall  surely  give  the  tenth  part  to 
Thee. 


In  this  portion  (from  yers.  10  to  22),  the 
Jehovist  is  greatly  indebted  to  the  £lohi8tic 
aoarce;  he  seems,  in  fact,  scarcely  to  hare 
made  any  material  addition.  For,  though 
Ters.  13  to  16  hare  the  name  nin%  their 
conietUi  are  almost  indispensable;  it  is  im« 
probable,  that  the  Elohistic  document  also 
should  not  have  contained  some  similar, 
though  perhaps  shorter,  blessing;  if  this 
document  introduced  the  ladder  (ver.12), 
it  is  more  than  likely,  that  it  mentioned 
also  God  Himself  standing  above  it  (ver. 
13);  and  if  we  omit  vers.  13  to  16,  and 
connect  ver.  12  with  ver.  17,  the  narrative 
would  be  abrupt,  if  not  incomplete.  But 
who  will  decide  whether  the  words  H^HI 
D^n^K^  ^  nW  (ver.  21)  belong  to  the 
Jehovist  or  the  Elohist?    Was  the  latter 


entirely  unacquainted  with  the  name  Min^  ? 
and  could  he  not  have  been  induced  to  use 
it,  in  order  to  avoid  a  less  concise  phrase? 
Since  niH^  is  the  God  of  the  Hebrews  {see 
on  Exod.  vi.2, 3),  the  sense  of  those  words 
is:  **if  the  God  of  Abraham  and  Isaac  in- 
deed proves,  by  His  ready  assistance,  that 
He  has  resolved  to  appoint  wu  the  heir  of 
tbeir  blessings  (comp.  ver.  13;  2  Sam.  viL 
24;  Ezek.  xxxiv.  24).— The  distinctions  of 
Hengstenberg  ( Authent.  des  Pent.  1370), 
although  in  this  instance  less  forced,  be- 
cause more  faithfully  based  on  the  imme- 
diate words  of  the  text,  are  coloured  by 
the  artificial  principles  of  interpretation, 
devised  by  him  for  proving,  in  all  cases,  an 
internal  reason,  and  even  necessity,  for  the 
use  of  the  names  DM7K  or  nin\ 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

SumcAJiT.— Jacob,  arriving  at  a  well  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Haran,  was,  on  his 
inquiry,  informed  by  the  shepherds,  who  there  assembled  to  water  their  flocks,  of 
the  approach  of  Rachel,  the  daughter  of  Laban,  Rebekah's  brother.  After  an 
affectionate  salutation,  Rachel  announced  the  relative  to  her  father,  who  hastened 
to  introduce  him  into  his  house,  and  pressed  him  to  stay.  Jacob,  loving  Rachel, 
agreed  with  Laban  to  serve  for  her  seven  years;  but  after  the  lapse  of  this  period, 
he  was,  by  a  fraud  of  Laban,  who  excused  himself  by  the  custom  of  the  country, 
married  to  Leah,  her  elder  and  less  beautiful  sister.  He  consented,  therefore,  to 
serve  seven  years  more  for  Rachel.  He  became,  by  Leah,  the  father  of  Reuben, 
Simeon,  Levi,  and  Judah:  but  Rachel  was  barren. 

1.  Then  Jacob  lifted  up  his  feet,  and  came  into  the 


1.  Rich  in  distant  hopes,  but  cheerless 
in  his  immediate  prospects,  Jacob  left  the 
land  of  promise.  He  was  a  true  pilgrim ; 
and  his  whole  life  was  a  wearisome  and 
changeful  pilgrimage.  The  gold  of  his 
capacious  and  lofiy  mind  was  to  be 
purified  from  its  strong  aUoy  of  disho- 
4iesty  and  cunning  in  the  furnace  of 
misery  and  toil;  his  moral  education 
commenced  at  his  departure  from  the 
parental  house,  and  after  many  tribula- 
tions only,  resulted  in  that  peace  of  mind 
which  is  at  once  the  surest  symptom  and 


the  choicest  reward  of  true  virtue.  Ja- 
cob's life  has  always  been  considered  as  a 
type:  we  see  in  it,  indeed,  the  eternal 
image  of  man's  protracted  contests,  both 
against  the  foe  in  his  heart  and  with  his 
destinies,  till  at  last  the  internal  enemy  is 
either  wearied  out  by  his  resistance,  or 
expelled  by  his  energy,  or  reconciled  by  his 
sufferings  (see  p.  576).  Among  the  earliest 
seeds  sown  by  Jacob  were  deceit  and  cralt : 
and  flight  and  exile  were  the  firstfruits  of 
his  harvest.  While  his  grandfather's  ser- 
vant had  undertaken  the  journey  to  the 
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land  of  the  children  of  the  east.  2.  And  he  looked,  and 
behold,  there  was  a  well  in  the  field,  and,  behold,  there  wert 
three  flocks  of  sheep  lying  by  it;  for  out  of  that  well  they 
watered  the  flocks:  and  the  stone  upon  the  mouth  of  Uie 
well  was  great.  3.  And  thither  all  the  flocks  were  gathered : 
and  they  rolled  the  stone  from  the  mouth  of  the  well, 
and  watered  the  sheep,  and  put  the  stone  again  upon  the 
mouth  of  the  well  to  its  place. — 4.  And  Jacob  said  to 
them.  My  brethren,  whence  are  you?  And  they  sjdd, 
From  Haran  are  we.  6.  And  he  said  to  them,  Do  you 
know  Laban,  the  son  of  Nahor  ?  And  they  said,  We  know 
him.     6.  And  he  said,  Is  he  well?     And  they  said,  He  is 


town  of  Nahor  with  ten  camels  laden  with 
all  the  mo6t  predons  treasuree  (zxiy.  10); 
the  off;»pring  of  the  alliance  concluded  in 
consequence  of  that  joamej,  left  his 
father's  roof  as  a  poor  wanderer,  without 
a  friend  or  an  attendant,  and  without  an 
animal  to  lighten  the  fiatignes  of  the  way. 

Philological  Remarks. — Although 
the  expression  **  children  of  the  east" 
(Dip  ^33)  denotes  generally  the  Arabs 
inhabiting  the  tracts  in  the  east  of  Pales- 
tine,  it  is  here  apprc^ately  extended  to 
Mesopotamia,  as  lying  still  more  eastward, 
beyond  the  Eupliratcs. 

ti,  3.  Jacob,  approaching  the  goal  of 
his  journey,  halted  at  a  well,  like  Abra- 
ham's servant.  But  it  seems  that  it  was 
not  precisely  the  same  well.  For  in  the 
former  case  it  is  described  as  being  sim- 
ply **  before  the  town"  (xxiv.  11),  here 
^  in  the  field";  there  the  girls  principally 
came  to  draw  water  for  drinking,  here  it 
Ss  for  the  shepherds  who  water  their 
cattle;  there  it  is  open  and  steps  lead 
down  to  it  (xxir.  16),  here  it  is  covered 
with  a  large  stone  which  the  united 
strength  of  the  shepherds  only  is  able  to 
remove.  The  two  narratives  are,  therefore, 
not  copied  from  one  another;  and  they  are 
to  be  regarded  as  two  independent  tradi- 
tions. However,  a  certain  analogy  be- 
tween both  episodes  is  obviously  intended. 
The  author  wishing  to  impress  with  the  ut- 
most possible  distinctness  that  the  God  of 
'Abraham  and  Isaac  was  also  the  Ood  of 


Jacob,  and  that  He  was  9a  gractovt  to 
the  latter  as  He  had  been  to  the  former; 
repeated  in  the  life  of  the  one  aome  fea- 
tures from  the  life  of  the  other;  jiiet  as  the 
history  of  Isaac  is,  in  many  respects,  per^ 
fectly  parallel  to  that  of  Abrahmoi  (see 
p.  47 1).  T\m  three  patriardis  Ibcmoae 
whole;  one  is  the  heir  and  soccessorof 
the  other  with  regard  to  their  historical 
vocation;  Abraham  might  already  have 
beccnne  the  father  of  the  fbondcn  of  the 
twelve  trihea;  his  faith  and  his  virtae 
would  have  entitled  him  to  this  privilege; 
but  the  time  was  not  yet  fulfilled ;  aad  kis 
history  lingers,  therefore,  and  is  re  athoed 
in  the  career  of  his  son  and  of  hii  graad- 
8on. — The  well  was  covered  lest  the  sand, 
when  agitated  by  the  wind,shoald  be  drivco 
into  the  water;  but  the  stone  which  covered 
it  was  designedly  large  and  heavy,  that 
a  part  of  the  shepherds  might  aot  deprive 
the  others  of  their  due  share,  or,  perhaps,  as 
has  been  observed,  to  prevent  the  well 
being  opened  too  frequently,  by  wfaidi  the 
dust  would  enter  more  cc^^nsly. 

4t — 1^  Jacob,  though  arrrring  aa  a  hri|>- 
less  stranger,  was  strengthened  by  \ 
sciousness  of  his  brilliant  misaon ;  1 
fore,  addressed  the  unknown  shepherda 
not  only  with  cordiality,  but  with  self  as 
surance  and  authority,  and  ventvred  evm« 
gentle  reproof  of  indolence.  Theahephesds 
might  have  been  astonished  at  this  lone,  aad 
might  have  regarded  it  aa  an  i 
but  they  answered  him 
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well;  and,  behold,  Rachel  his  daughter  cometh  with  the 
sheep.  7.  And  he  said,  Behold,  the  day  is  still  long;  it  is 
not  yet  time  that  the  cattle  should  be  gathered :  water 
the  sheep,  and  go  and  pasture  them.  8.  And  they  said.  We 
cannot,  until  all  the  flocks  are  gathered ;  then  they  roll 
the  stone  from  the  mouth  of  the  well,  and  we  water 
the  sheep.  9.  While  he  yet  spoke  with  them,  Rachel 
came  with  her  father's  sheep,  for  she  was  a  shepherdess. 
10.  And  when  Jacob  saw  Rachel,  the  daughter  of  Laban, 
his  mother's  brother,  and  the  sheep  of  Laban,  his  mother's 
brother,  Jacob  approached,  and  rolled  the  stone  from  the 
mouth  of  the  well,  and  watered  the  flock  of  Laban,  his 


Thenen  of  die  town  of  Nabor,  of  Rebekab, 
Baehe],  and  Leah,  are,  no  doubt,  inten- 
tionaflj  rcpreaented  as  peacefal  and 
liMiml;  for  it  was  only  nnder  the  infla- 
eiMe  of  a  rirtnoas  comronnity  that  the 
Artnre  mothers  of  the  tribes  of  Israel  conld 
be  reared]  and  it  was  neither  capriee  nor 
pride  wlueh  induced  Abraham,  as  well  as 
Isaac,  to  insist  upon  alliances  with  the 
daoghten*  of  Terah;  but  this  ¥rish  was 
prompted  by  the  internal  and  moral  affini  tj 
between  all  the  members  of  his  family  (see 
p.  4MX — The  surprise  of  the  shepherds  at 
the  boldness  of  the  stranger  was  soon 
succeeded  by  a  very  diilerent  sentiment. 
He  adnered  before  their  eyes  a  feat  which 
compelled  theiradmiration  and  reverence; 
he  roiled  away  from  the  mouth  of  the 
wdl  the  heavy  stone  which  the  shepherds 
of  three  flocks  had  been  unable  to  more 
(ver.f);  send  he  thus  proved  that  he  was 
supported  by  the  preternatural  assistance 
of  the  Deity;  that  his  spirits  were  un- 
damied,  and  his  strength  unwearied* 
Such  is  ponprer  of  a  mind  earnestly  yearn- 
ing afler  some  great  aim. — The  shepherds 
acquainted  Jacob  that  Laban,  the  brother 
of  Reb^ah,  was  in  prosperous  circum- 
staoeest  ai  d  that  his  daughter  would 
sooneometothe  well  with  his  flocks:  and 
whilst  they  were  still  conversing,  the 
beautifal  Uachel  approached.  At  her  sight 
afl  the  fond  feelings  of  home  were  at  once 
roued;  be  behdd  before  him  **the 
dnghter  of  his  mother^s  brother^;   de- 


light and  sorrow  mingled  in  his  heart; 
and  overwhelmed  by  his  feelings,  be  paid 
his  tribute  to  nature  by  a  spontaneous 
flood  of  tears.  He  had  been  driven  from 
the  circle  of  his  family,  and  now  saw  that 
being  who  he  felt  was  destined  to  become 
to  him  the  centre  of  a  new  and  dearer 
home.  But  Rachel  also  was  carried  away 
by  the  remarkable  deed  of  the  stranger; 
she  looked  upon  him  as  upon  some  fa- 
Yourite  of  Qod;  she  believed  his  words; 
and  when  he  kissed  her,  she  considered  it 
no  insult,  no  undue  liberty  (comp.  Cant, 
viii.  1 ;  Prov.  vii.  1 3).  Then  only  he  told 
her  that  he  was  Jacob,  and  she  enter- 
tained no  doubt;  her  heart  at  once 
opened  towards  him ;  for  she  felt  as  if  a 
miracle  had  been  performed  before  her  eyes. 
Philolooical  Rkmarks.  —  Jacob  is 
stated  to  have  urged  the  shepherds  to  go 
back  to  their  pastures,  probably  to  show 
the  activity  of  his  nature,  and  the  zeal 
which  he  required  from  a  servant,  and 
which  he  exhibited  in  an  eminent  degree 
during  the  time  of  his  own  servitude  (zxxi. 
40);  but  scarcely  because  he  wished  to 
speak  to  Rachel  alone.  —  Nahor  was  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  chief  and  most  ho- 
noured members  of  Terah*s  descendants; 
therefore,  **  the  Ood  of  Abraham  and  the 
gods  of  Nahor^  are  later  mentioned  to- 
gether in  a  solemn  oath  (xxxi.  53);  and, 
hence,  Laban»  though  in  reality  the  son  of 
Bethuel  (xxiv.29;  xxvUi.  5),  is  here  in- 
troduced as  the  son  of  Nahor  (ver.  5).-^ 
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mother's  brother.  11.  And  Jacob  kissed  Rachel,  and 
lifted  up  bis  voice,  and  wept.  12.  And  Jacob  told  Rachd 
that  he  was  her  father's  kinsman,  and  that  he  was 
Rebekah's  son:  and  she  ran  and  told  it  her  father. — 13« 
And  when  Laban  heard  the  tidings  of  Jacob,  his  sister^s 
son,  he  ran  to  meet  him,  and  embraced  him,  and  kissed 
him,  and  brought  him  to  his  house.  And  he  told  Labaa 
all  these  things.  14.  And  Laban  said  to  him.  Surely  tboa 
art  my  bone  and  my  flesh.     And  he  abode  with  him  a 


With  a  similar  inaccuracy,  Jacob  calls 
himself  the  *^  brother  of  Laban"  (yen  12); 
besides,  the  word  n^  is  used  for  relative 
in  general  (xiiL  8,  etc).— The  name  pni 
(ver.6}  signifies  lamb  (xxxi.38 ;  Caia.yi6), 
as  the  Romans  had  the  proper  names 
Oyilios,  PorciuSfCaprilins,  Eqnitius,  Tan- 
ma,  Gallos,  and  even  Asinins  (compare 
Boekari,  Hieroz.  ii.43).— ^313  (0(yer.8) 
does  not  refer  to  a  legal  prohibition,  ^*  we 
are  not  allowed"  to  roll  away  the  stone, 
but  to  the  physical  incapability  of  the 
herdsmen,  as  the  latter  part  of  the  verse 
proves;  and  Jacob  would  have  had  no  right 
to  disregard  the  law. — The  term  ''his 
mother's  brother"  is  not  unintentionally 
repeated  three  times  in  the  same  verse  (the 
tenth),  to  describe  with  the  greatest  pos- 
sible stress,  that  Jacob  had  met  with  his 
own  relations,  with  *^his  bone  and  his 
flesh"  (ver.  U). 

13 — %o.  Rachel,  following  her  first  im- 
pulse, hastened  home,  and  informed  her 
father  of  their  relative's  arrival  This  and 
some  of  the  following  traits  vividly  recall 
the  corrospouding  meeting  between  Re- 
bckah  and  Abraham's  steward ;  but  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind,  that  this  resemblance  is 
designed  and  significant  (see  on  vers.2,3). — 
Laban's  qualities  are  here  delineated  with 
no  less  favourable  colours  than  on  the  pre- 
vious occasion;  he  is  cordial  and  hospitable, 
ready  to  serve  and  to  be  useful;  he  loses 
no  time  in  ofiering  his  hearty  welcome  to 
Jacob,  and  with  true  affection  at  once 
leads  the  poor  pilgrim  into  his  house.  Is 
there  in  all  this  any  ground  for  depreciating 
Laban's  character? — Jacob  returned  the 
Jundness  of  his  host  by  free  communica- 


tions; for  <*  be  told  Laban  all  these  thinga." 
What  did  he  relate  to  him?  Evidently, 
how  he,  the  son  of  a  wealthy  fiuhcr,  cane 
alone,  a  destitute  stranger,  into  the  distant 
land;  how  little  prospects  he  had  of  a 
speedy  return;  and  how  justly  he  had  ta 
tear  his  brother's  passion  and  anger.  But 
Laban,  fiur  from  feeling  las  warmly  for  Ins 
nephew  on  aoooont  of  his  poverty  aad 
exile,  exclaimed  with  increased  ferroor: 
"  thoa  art  yet  my  bone  and  ray  fle^*! 
cheered  him,  and  ni^ed  him  to  stay  in  bis 
house. 

Jacob  was  of  too  active  a  diqKMitioa  to 
eat  the  bread  of  idleness;  he  took  pact  in 
all  the  occupations  of  the  hoose  and  the 
field;  and  worked  unremittittglyy  like  a 
bondsman.  But  Laban,  too  genenMistode- 
mand  such  services,  and  certainly  too  joH 
to  accept  them  without  compensation,  re- 
quested Jacob  to  fix  his  wagesL  The  latter, 
mindful  of  the  paternal  injnnctiona  aad 
of  the  ostensible  purpose  of  his  josmey , 
well  aware  that  he  had  passed  the  meridiaa 
of  his  life,  and  that  he,  almost  an  octoge- 
narian, could,  even  according  to  patriarchal 
notions,  no  longer  be  considered  a  young 
man;  unhesitatingly  demanded  in  matn* 
mony  Laban's  second  daughter,  Bacfad, 
whom  he  loved,  and  f<nr  whom  he  ofl!eKd 
to  serve  seven  years.  Orientals  prefcral* 
liances  within  the  circle  of  their  own  rela- 
tives; marriages  between  conans  are  in 
especial  favour;  Laban  consented,  then- 
fore,  readily  to  Jacob's  pruposal,  saying: 
**  it  is  better  that  I  should  give  her  to  thee 
than  to  another  man";  and  he  invited  htni 
to  enter  forthwith  upon  his  dntiea.  Aad 
the  text  adds   in   beaottfol   simpiiet^: 
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month's  time.  15.  And  Laban  said  to  Jacob,  Art  thon  in- 
deed my  kinsman,  and  shouldst  thou  serve  me  for  nought  ? 
tell  me  what  thy  wages  shaU  be.  16.  And  Laban  had 
two  daughters  :  the  name  of  the  elder  was  Leah,  and  the 
name  of  the  younger  was  Rachel.  1 7.  And  the  eyes  of 
Leah  were  tender;  but  Rachel  was  beautiful  in  form 
and  beautiful  in  appearance.  18.  And  Jacob  loved  Rachel, 
and  said,  I  will  serve  thee  seven  years  for  Rachel  thy 
younger  daughter.     19.  And  Laban  said,  It  is  better  that 


"And  Jacob  serrod  seven  yeara  for  "Rachel ; 
and  thej  seemed  to  him  but  a  few  days,  for 
the  love  he  bore  to  her":  words  breathing 
the  parest  tenderness,  and  expressing  more 
emphaticallj  than  the  flowery  hyperboles 
of  romantic  phraseology,  the  deep  at- 
tachment of  an  affectionate  heart.  Love 
eapableof  shortening  seven  laborioos  years 
into  a  term  of  insignificant  brevity,  is  a 
flame  animating  and  parifying  the  soul;  a 
sacred  longing,  forming  its  own  delight 
and  happiness.  It  would,  therefore,  be 
truly  surprising,  were  we  to  find  in  our 
narrative  features  coinciding  with  the  rude 
and  mideveloped  eastern  practices.  Let  us 
examine  it.  As  Jacob  possessed  no  pro- 
perty, and  conld  not,  therefore,  buy  his  wife 
(see  xxiv.  53,  p.  469 ;  and  on  Exod.  xxii.  1 5), 
be  paid  for  her  by  seven  years  of  service. 
But  was  this  indeed  so  degrading  as  it  has, 
by  almost  general  consent,  been  denounced 
to  be?  It  is  alleged,  that,  as  the  wife  is,  in 
the  East,  regarded  only  as  a  kind  of  slave, 
first  subordinate  to  the  father,  and  then  to 
lh&  husband, she  was,  like  theslave,  acquir- 
ed by  porchase,  and  for  almost  exactly  the 
same  price  (compare  Exod.  xxi.  32 ;  and 
Hos.  iii.  2).  Such  certainly  was  and  is  the 
case  among  many  uncivilised  tribes.  But 
does  the  purchase  not  admit  of  another 
coDstmction?  Among  some  nations,  the 
marriage-price  is  distinctly  regarded  as  a 
oompensation  due  to  the  parents  for  the 
troable  and  expense  incurred  by  the  edu- 
eation  of  the  daughter.  From  this  view, 
there  is  but  ono  step  to  the  notion,  that  the 
parents  deserve  the  gratitude  of  the  man 
to  whom  they  give  their  child;  and  the 
Hebrews,  who  assigned  to  the  women  a 


position  eminently  high  and  honourable, 
who  regarded  the  wife  as  an  integral  pai  t  of 
the  husband;  and  as  the  indispensable  con- 
dition of  his  happiness,  and  among  whom 
it  was  a  proverbial  adage,  that  **  an  excel- 
lent wife  is  far  more  precious  than  riches": 
the  Hebrews  bought  their  wives  as  a  trea- 
sure and  the  most  valuable  possession 
(comp.  xxxiv.  12;  1  Sam.  xviii.  25).  It 
may  be  seriously  asked,  whether  such  a 
purchase  was,  in  principle,  not  more  dig- 
nified than  the  custom  according  to  which 
the  wife  buys,  as  it  were,  a  husband  by  her 
dowry,  and  in  consequence  of  which  the 
daughters  of  poor  parents  are  in  a  very  pre- 
carious position,  while,  in  the  East,  daugh- 
ters are  at  least  no  burden  on  their  fathers. 
In  practice,  that  custom  is  certainly  liable  to 
considerable  abuses ;  heartless  or  avaricious 
parents,  without  consulting  the  inclination 
of  their  daughters,  may  sell  them  to  those 
who  bid  the  highest  price:  but  scai-cely 
any  principle,  however  lofty,  is  safe  against 
abuse;  besides,  it  was  a  law  among  most 
tribes,  that  the  daughter's  consent  must 
first  be  obtained;  and  it  was  a  custom 
among  some,  that  the  money  received  by 
the  parents  should  be  applied  for  the  be- 
nefit of  the  bride  or  the  young  couple. 
But  supposed  even,  that  the  manner  of 
courting  and  acquiring  the  wife  was  not  in 
every  respect  noble  and  delicate  among 
the  Hebrews,  it  certainly  did  not  affect 
the  relative  position  of  husband  and  wife^ 
the  one  was  no  master,  the  other  no  slave; 
the  usual  customs  could,  therefore,  safely 
be  retained,  as  long  as  they  did  not  en- 
danger the  beautiful  principles  which 
guaranteed  the  dignity  of  the  other  sex. 
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I  ^ve  her  to  thee,  than  that  I  should  give  her  to  another 
man :  abide  with  me.  20.  And  Jacob  served  seven  years 
for  Rachel ;  and  they  seemed  to  him  but  a  few  days,  for 
the  love  he  had  to  her. — 21.  And  Jacob  said  to  Laban, 
Give  me  my  wife,  for  my  days  are  fulfilled,  that  I  may  go 
to  her.  22.  And  Laban  assembled  all  the  men  of  the 
place,  and  made  a  feast.  23.  And  it  was  in  the  evening,  and 
he  took  Leah  his  daughter,  and  brought  her  to  him;  and 


Philological    Bbmabkb.  —  In  KHn 

OnD^  (rer.  \4\  the  second  sabsUntive  de- 
fcribes  the  general  notion  of  which  the  first 
18  a  specification:  **a  month  as  regards 
time";  ZHH  is,  therefore,  neither  in  the 
Stat  constr.,  nor  is  D^D^  exactly  in  appo- 
sition; comp.  xli.  I;  Ruth  ii.  17  (HD^K 
O^'Wy,  Esek.  xxiL  18  (^D3  D^^D),  etc 
See  Oefem^  Lehrg.  p.  667.  — The  words 
13)  mn  ^3n  (ver.  15)  are  UteraUy :  "Ait 
thoa  indeed  my  brother,  and  thon  shooldst 
senre  me  for  nought*"?  strongly  expressing 
the  moral  reproach  which  Laban  woald 
incur  if  he  were  to  admit  the  gratuitous 
services  of  Jacob,  a  free  man.  Both  this 
force  and  the  simplicity  of  the  Hebrew 
construction  are  destroyed,  by  contracting 
^3n  and  )  (in  *3mayi)  into  one  notion, 
because  and  therefore.  Thus,  the  Vulgate 
renders  (Num  quia  frater  meue  ea^  etc; 
comp.  the  Engl.  Vers.);  and  similarly  the 
Sept.  (5ri  yap  aSiK^6Q  ftov  c7,  oit  BovXivirtii 
HOi  Biaptdv). —  The  use  of  ^3n  is  here,  in 
some  degree,  analogous  to  that  in  xxvii. 
36,  where,  however,  the  sense  requires  a 
necessary  modification.  But  it  has  no  re- 
semblance with  2  Sam.  ix.  1  and  xxiii.  19. 
— ^mi  "payK  is  •*  I  shaU  serve  thee  for 
Rachel"  (see  Hos.  xii.  13),  ^  expressing 
the  compensation  for,  or  price  of,  his  labour ; 
and  is  employed  like  nnn  in  nnn  B^D3 
fi^D3  (Exod.  xxi.  23),  instead  of  which,  in 
another  passage  ^D33  ^D3  isused  (Deut. 
xix.  21) . — ^About  the  price  given  for  wives 
in  the  Bast,  and  the  still  prevailing  custom 
of  poor  men  to  serve  for  them,  see  note  on 
Exod.  xxii.  15;  comp.  Ward,  History  of 
the  Hindoos,  iL  316;  ElphimUme^  Kabul, 
i.  182, 266,  etc.  —  The  eyes  of  Leah  were 
^^^^^(ver.n),  that  is,  literally,  tender  or 


delicaUi  hence,  weak  and  dim ;  and  as  this 
was  considered  a  great  defect,  it  is  placed 
in  contradistinction  to  a  phrase  expressing 
the  most  perfect  gracefulness  and  beauty 
(comp.  xxxix.6;  £8th.ii.7).  Correctly 
the  Sept.,  6^aX/ioc  affOcvfic;  Vulg.,  ocuH 
lippu  ni3*1  D^3^y  certainly  docs  not  mean 
**an  ugly  (acQ**  {I^ackemacker,  BohleM), — 
Jacob  was  intended  to  commence  a  new 
career,  and  to  acquire  wealth  in  Mesopo- 
tamia, and  from  there,  like  Abraham,  to 
emigrate  into  Canaan.  Both  his  poverty 
and  his  humiliation  were  in  the  plan  of  the 
writer;  it  is,  therefore,  not  pertinent  to  in- 
quire, why  he  did  not  ask  his  parents  to 
send  him  sufficient  property  to  save  him 
from  servitude. 

91— 30.  When  Laban  permitted,  and 
even  demanded,  his  near  kinsman  to  serve 
seven  years  for  his  daughter,  he  was  no 
longer  true  to  his  usual  generosity;  while 
in  the  execution  of  the  marriage  contract 
he  very  nearly  approached  Jacob  in  can- 
ning, by  substituting  the  elder  daughter 
for  the  younger  one.  His  reason  and  mo- 
tive might  not  have  been  objectionable;  it 
might  have  been  a  deeply-rooted  custom 
not  to  allow  the  younger  to  marry  before 
her  elder  sister,  as  it  was  a  strict  religious 
precept  among  the  Hindoos  {Mamm,  iii 
160;  Boklen,  on  ver.  26);  but  Jacob  was 
perfectly  unacquainted  with  this  trans- 
euphratic  law;  it  was,  therefore,  scarcely 
less  than  insolence  on  the  part  of  Laban, 
when,  after  the  hipse  of  seven  years,  he 
excused  his  fraud  by  a  custom  about 
which  he  had  insidiously  kept  the  stranger 
in  total  ignorance.  This  discloses  a  base- 
ness in  Laban's  character,  arousing  oon- 
tempt  and  aversion;  bat  it  ought  not  tQ 
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he  went  to  her.  24.  And  Laban  gave  to  his  daughter 
Leah  Zilpah  his  maid /or  a  maid.  25.  And  it  was  in  the 
morning,  and,  behold,  it  was  Leah :  and  he  said  to  Laban, 
What  is  this  thou  hast  done  to  me?  did  I  not  serve  with 
thee  for  Rachel?  wherefore  then  hast  thou  deceived  me? 
26.  And  Laban  said.  It  is  not  done  so  in  our  place,  to  give 
the  younger  before  the  elder.  27.  Fulfil  her  week,  and 
we  wiU  give  thee  this  one  also  for  the  service  which  thou 


blind  OS  agamst  the  redeeming  qualities 
of  his  heart  In  the  human  mind,  fragrant 
flowers  often  blossom  surprisingly  by  the 
side  of  noxious  weeds.  The  deceit  of 
liaban  was  practicable,  on  account  of  the 
custom,  by  which  the  bride  is,  on  the  day  of 
marriage,  conducted  rei/ed  to  her  future 
husband  (see  p.472).  A  Divine  nemesis  has 
been  jnstly  recognised  in  this  incident; 
for  the  abject  stratagem  practised  by  Ja- 
cob was  punished  by  a  similar  deception 
practised  upon  him,  though  scarcely  of 
quite  so  culpable  a  nature.  Hence  Jacob 
called  Laban's  deed  an  imposition  (^JH^DI, 
ver.  25),  just  as  Esau  had  described  Jacob's 
conduct  as  insidious  **  cheating**  (^^3py^% 
xxvii.  36).— But  how  did  Jacob  act  on 
thb  provoking  occasion?  Content  with 
simply  expressing  his  disapprobation,  and 
apparently  satisfied  with  the  dishonest 
excuse  of  Laban,  he  at  once  agreed  to 
commence  another  period  of  servitude  for 
his  beloved  Rachel.  Luther  confessed 
that,  under  similar  circumstances,  he 
would  not  have  been  able  to  display  so 
much  patience;  he  admired  it  as  almost 
superhuman;  for  Jacob  had  a  legal  claim 
upon  Rachel  (comp.  vers.  18, 19).  But 
we  may  suppose,  on  the  one  hand,  that 
the  patriarch  did  not,  by  quarrelling  with 
the  father  of  Rachel,  wish  to  endanger 
the  family  ties  which  he  intended  to  form; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  perhaps  some 
thought  of  a  well-deserved  retribution, 
such  as  has  just  been  pointed  out,  might 
have  forced  itself  upon  his  active  mind— 
teaching  him  to  bear  the  drudgery  as  a 
penalty  and  an  atonement.  Certain  it  is, 
that  his  double  and  severe  servitude  is 
r^resented  by  the  Biblical  writer  as  a 


degradation  and  a  pnnishment  for  the 
d4^itfnl  acquisition  of  bis  superiority^ 
**  in  the  day  he  was  consumed  by  the 
heat,  and  by  the  frost  in  the  night;  and 
sleep  fled  from  his  eyes"  (xxxl40):  this 
was  one  of  the  trials  designed  to  purify 
him;  the  man,  whose  proud  mind  en- 
closed the  hopes  of  a  grand  and  glorious 
future,  and  whose  mental  eye  saw  his 
progeny  the  lords  of  mighty  kings,  was  to 
bend  as  a  slave  to  the  will  of  a  heathen. 
— But  the  fraud  of  Laban  was  not  only  a 
moral  offence  in  itself;  it  was  the  more 
deplorable,  as  it  destroyed  the  principle 
of  monogamy  to  which  the  patriarchs  on 
the  whole  adhered.  Jacob  had  intended 
to  marry  Rachel  alone;  and  when  he 
found  himself,  against  his  will,  allied  with 
Leah,  his  heart  could  not  renounce  her 
from  whom  he  expected  the  best  part  of 
his  happiness;  he  took  her  to  wife  besides 
Leah;  nor  was  he  permitted  to  dismiss 
the  latter  after  the  solemnization  of  the 
marriage  (comp.  Exod.  xxii.15;  Deut. 
xxii.  28, 29). — The  voice  of  nature,  in  this 
instance,  spoke  too  loud  to  be  disregarded 
in  favour  of  a  principle  which,  even  cen- 
turies after  the  commencement  of  the  pre- 
sent era,  it  was  found  impossible  to  en- 
force by  a  general  law. — In  accordance 
with  Oriental  custom,  the  daughters  of 
Laban,  when  marrying,  received  each 
their  maid-servant  (vers.  24, 29),  who 
formed  the  most  valuable  part  of  their 
dowry,  extremely  modest  in  every  other 
respect  (comp.xxiv.61);  and  frequently 
the  nurses  followed  the  young  wives  into 
their  new  homes  (xxvi.  59). — Marriages 
were  celebrated  by  a  feast,  generally  last- 
ing seven  days  ( Judg.  xiv.  12 ;  Xobit  xi 
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shalt  serve  with  me  yet  seven  other  years.  28.  And 
Jacob  did  so,  and  fulfilled  her  week :  and  he  gave  him 
Rachel  his  daughter  to  be  his  wife.  29.  And  Laban  gave 
to  Rachel  his  daughter  Bilhah  his  maid  to  be  her  maid. 
30.  And  he  went  to  Rachel  also,  and  he  certainly  loved 
Rachel  more  than  Leah,  and  served  with  him  yet  seven 
other  years. — 31.  And  when  the  Lord  saw  that  Leah  was 
hated,  He  opened  her  womb:    but  Rachel  was  barren. 


18)  J  Laban  proposed,  tlicrefore,  that  Ja- 
cob should  first  finish  the  festive  wceWur 
Leah  (ni<T  Vnf  kVP);  he  would  then 
give  him  Bacbel  al^o,  for  whom  he  ex- 
pected seven  other  years  of  Jacob's  ser- 
vices (vers.  27,  28,  30).  This  is  the  dear 
tenour  of  the  text  (comp.xxx.l ;  and  notes 
on  XXX.  U— 24). 

Fbiloloqioal  RxMARKt. — nn&(^(ver. 
24)  is  employed  instead  of  the  more  usual 
nnDB6  (ver.  29;  comp.  xv.  6  'f?  naCTIM 
npn^;  Nehem.  iv.  16,  etc.).— The  fut.  in 
P  '"^^^.^  (y^^'  2^)  expresses  the  custom 
which  has  grown  into  a  strong  moral  ob- 
ligation: it  must  or  ought  not  to  be  done 
(comp.xx.9;  xxxtv.7;  2Sam.xiiLl2;  see 
note  on  x.  9,  p.263 :  TD«»  P  hV) i  Vulg., 
non  eat  in  loco  nostro  consnetudmia,  — 
n«ty.a^(vers.27,28)  is  literally:  •*the 
week  of  this  one,"  that  is,  the  festive  or 
marriage  week  of  Leah,  at  the  expiration 
of  which  Jacob  received  Rachel  also,  and 
commenced  his  second  period  of  servitude. 
It  does  not  signify  '*  this  week/*  as  112^ 
is  in  the  stat.  constr.;  correctly  the  Sept., 
tpSofia  ravrriCi  *nd  Vulg.,  imple  hebdo^ 
madam  dierum  hvjus  copuicB  (comp,  Jerome^ 
QusBst.  in  loc). — The  deception  of  which 
Jacob  was  the  victim  is,  according  to 
modem  accounts,  still  practised  in  the 
£a8t,  owing  to  the  continuance  of  similar 
marriage-customs  (see  BosenmuUer,  Mor- 
geuL  L  137).  —  The  plural  which  Laban 
uses,  ••  and  we  shall  give"  (n3n31,ver.27), 
may  either  include  his  wife,  or  his  eldest 
son  (comp.  p.  465);  or  it  may  be  analo- 
gous to  the  plural  in  D^K  T}\S^^  (1 26),  or 
n^a3)  rm3  (xl  7 ;  comp.  Oeaen,,  Lehrg., 
p.  800).  The  Sept.,  inaccurately,  itavut, — 
The  adverb  DII  in  the  phrase  D^  SHK^) 


nK7D  ?rn  HK  (ver.  80)  simply  points, 
though  with  additional  emphasis,  to  the 
substantive  before  which  it  stands;  the 
Sept  and  Vulg.  have,  therefore,  justly  lefl 
it  untranslated;  but  it  is  certainly  wrong 
to  render,  **  he  loved  her  atiU  more  than 
Leah"  (comp.  Job  it  10;  xviii.  5). 

SI — 3ft.  Jacob,  in  demanding  Radiel 
not  only  with  impatience,  but  a  certain  im- 
petuosity (  ver.2 1 ),  was  stimulated  not  more 
by  love  than  by  a  regard  to  the  prophecies 
he  had  received;  for  he  then  numbered 
about  85  years.  The  fruits  of  marriage 
were  not  withheld  from  him.  But  here 
also  the  Deity  had  to  perform  a  necessary 
act  of  justice.  Leah  was  not  graced  with 
the  same  attractions  as  Rachel;  her  eyes, 
those  mirrors  of  the  soul,  and  often  the 
reflex  of  the  mind,  wanted  lustre  and  bril- 
liancy;  and  yet  were  the  ancient  Hebrews 
especially  susceptible  of  the  charms  and 
magic  of  beautiful  eyes;  a  vivid,  radiating, 
and  energetic  eye  in  a  man,  and  a  deep, 
clear,  and  gentle  one  in  a  woman,  were 
irresistible  recommendations  (1  Sam.  xvL 
12;  Cant.  iv.  1);  no  wonder,  therefore, 
that  Jacob  preferred  Rachel,  who  was 
**  beautiful  of  form,  and  beautiful  in  ap- 
pearance." But  should  Leah,  the  elder 
sister,  sufier  by  an  external  defect?  All 
advantages,  and  beauty  among  them,  are 
indeed  gifts  from  the  Almighty,  granted 
to  serve  or  to  delight;  external  graces  also 
have  their  usefulness;  the  moral  influence 
of  the  beautiful  is  indisputable,  however 
various  schools  may  dificr  in  defining  it; 
the  fact  is  certain,  though  the  principles 
are  less  obvious;  yet,  blind  worship  of 
beauty  is  both  unjust  and  absurd;  noblef 
than  that  which  appears  to  the  seases^  aro 
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32.  And  Leah  conceived,  and  bore  a  son,  and  she  called 
his  name  Reuben:  for  she  said,  Surely  the  Lord  hath 
looked  upon  my  affliction ;  for  now  ray  husband  will  love 
me.  33.  And  she  conceived  again,  and  bore  a  son ;  and  she 
said.  Surely  the  Lord  hath  heard  that  I  am  hated,  and  He 
hath  given  me  this  son  also:  and  she  called  his  name 
Simeon.  34.  And  she  conceived  again,  and  bore  a  son;  and 
she  said,  Now  this  time  will  my  husband  be  joined  to  me, 


those  attribates  of  man  which  are  InTisible ; 
thoagh  the  frame  is  the  receptacle,  it  is  not 
necessarily  the  exponent,  of  the  mind; 
the  laws  of  external  and  internal  beanty 
are  as  different  as  the  finite  and  the  in- 
finite. The  coltivation  of  the  beantifhl  is, 
indeed,  the  first  step  towards  civilisation; 
bat  it  is  no  more  than  a  means  of  educa- 
tion; it  has  accomplished  its  purpose  when 
it  has  contributed  to  awaken  the  interest 
for  thought  and  truth ;  the  Greeks  were  an 
element  in  the  development  of  mankind; 
but  their  mission  ceased  when  they  had 
opened  the  minds  of  men  for  the  reception  of 
'  abstract  ideas;  they  stopped  half-way  when 
they  combined  the  beautiful  and  the  good 
into  a  compound  notion  (jcaXocayaOia); 
for  the  former  ought  to  be  entirely  merged 
in  the  latter,  existing  only  in  and  through 
it;  and  the  sentence  which  a  Greek  sage 
wrote  over  his  door:  **  nothing  ugly  must 
enter,"  was  to  be  superseded  by  the  Biblical 
maxim:  ** deceitful  is  gracefulness,  and 
vain  is  beauty;  a  woman  who  feareth  the 
Lord,  she  alone  deserveth  praise"  (Prov. 
xxxL  30).  The  Book  of  Genesis  points, 
indeed,  to  the  three  stages  implied  in  these 
remarks.  While  the  first  woman  was 
merely  "  she  who  gives  life"  {Eve,  T\\T\) ; 
the  daughter  of  Lamech,  seven  generations 
later,  was  the  beauti/td  {Naamah,  *^^V^; 
this  was  certainly  a  progress  (see  p.  149); 
but  many  centuries  were  required  to  elapse 
before  men  ceased  to  regard  beauty  both  as 
the  test  of  worth,  and  a  proof  of  special  Di- 
vine favour.  To  contribute  towards  this 
important  lesson,  is  the  end  of  this  portion ; 
for,**when  theLord  saw  thatLeah  was  hated, 
He  opened  her  womb :  but  Rachel  was  bar- 
ren": by  the  same  act,  He  taught  Jacob 


wisdom,  and  procured  justice  to  Leah.  The 
latter  was  clearly  aware  of  this  turning- 
point  in  her  life;  for  when  she  gave  birth 
to  a  son,  she  exclaimed :  *'  Surely,  the  Lord 
hath  looked  upon  my  afiliction ;  fbr  now  my 
husband  will  love  me."  Nor  does  she  seesA 
to  have  been  unworthy  of  being  blessed 
with  offspring;  the  love  of  her  husband 
was  the  sole  object  of  her  thoughts  and 
feelings;  it  formed  the  sum  total  of  her 
happiness,  and  occupied  her  attention  un- 
remittingly; for  when  her  second  son  was 
bom,  she  again  said :  **  Surely  the  Lord 
hath  heard  that  I  am  hated,  and  He  hath 
given  me  this  son  also";  and  at  the  birth 
of  the  third  son,  she  gave  utterance  to  her 
feelings  in  a  similar  strain:  "Now  this  time 
will  ray  husband  be  attached  (HlV^J  to  me, 
because  I  have  bom  him  three  sons."  But 
when  she  believed  she  had  secured  her 
husband's  afiection  by  **  a  threefold  cord," 
she  showed  that  she  had  a  grateful  as  well 
as  a  loving  heart,  and  that  she  was  capable 
of  religious  as  well  as  of  natural  sentiments ; 
for  the  birth  of  her  fourth  son  urged  her 
to  exclaim :  **  Now  will  I  praise  the  Lord" ; 
and  she  called  his  name  Judah.  Such 
excellence  of  character,  fully  deserving 
the  reward  it  received,  forced  upon  Jacob 
the  reflection,  that  for  conjugal  happiness 
a  virtuous  wife  is  indispensable,  whether 
adorned  by  beauty  or  not.  A  later  por- 
tion of  the  Pentateuch  further  pursues 
these  thoughts,  and  embodies  them  in  a 
legal  precept.  As  polygamy  was  not  in- 
terdicted, it  might  happen  that  a  man  loved 
one  wife  less  than  another ;  in  order,  there- 
fore, to  protect  the  former  against  his  ca- 
price, he  was  forbidden  to  deprive  her  son, 
if  he  was  the  firstborn,  of  his  due  privi« 
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for  I  have  bom  him  three  sons :  therefore  was  his  name 
called  Levi.  35.  And  she  conceived  again,  and  bore  a 
son:  and  she  said,  This  time  I  will  jpraise  the  Lord;  there- 
fore she  called  his  name  Judah :  and  she  ceased  bearing. 


leges,  or  to  confer  the  birthright  upon  the 
son  of  the  more  beloved  wife  (Dent.  xxi. 
15—17).  For,  as  children  are  granted  or 
withheld  by  God,  according  to  His  in- 
scrutable designs — sach  is  the  Biblical 
doctrine — it  would  be  impiety  on  the  part 
of  man  to  change  the  Eternal  Will 

Philolooical  Rbmarkb. —  It  is  true, 
that  in  the  name  )3^K1  (literally,  <*  behold 
a  sou"),  the  sense  of  ^OyS  niH^  HK^Cthe 
liord  has  looked  upon  my  misery)  is  not 
directly  contained;  but  this  is  not  even 
intended  by  the  author;  Leah  said  with 
emphasis:  I  have  bom  a  son;  behold  him! 
— and  this  fact  implied  the  compassion  and 
mercy  of  God.  The  birth  of  a  child  was 
a  ray  of  joy,  brightening  her  sadness. — 


The  reading  RuBel  (^Pov/SiyXoc),  which 
Josepfans  and  the  Syriae  offer,  may  have 
been  a  later  modification  of  Beaben,  by 
the  freqnent  permutation  of  the  liquids 
n  and  L — ^7  is  traceable  to  ni/ysignifying, 
in  Niphal,  to  combine,  to  connect;  and  to 
the  same  root  seems  the  feminine  H^? 
to  belong;  both  names  denote,  therefore, 
the  child,  or  the  tie  of  love,  uniting  hus- 
band and  wife.— ni^n^  with  the  n  of 
Hiphil,  as  in  ni^iT,,  Nehem.  xi  7.  —  The 
mother  gives  here,  as  frequently,  the  names 
to  the  children  (see  p.  134);  and,  in  ver. 
S4,  the  masculine  K"1p  must  be  explained 
either  impersonally  or  as  an  oMoUage, — 
About  the  authorship  of  this  chapter,  see 
the  concluding  remarks  on  chap.  zxx. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

SoMXABT.— Jacob  became,  further,  the  father  of  Dan  and  Naphtali  by  ^Ihah,  Baebel's 
maid;  of  Gad  and  Asher  by  Zilpah,  Leah's  maid;  of  Issachar,  ZeboUm,  and 
Dinah,  by  Leah;  and  of  Joseph,  by  Rachel.  He  then  intended  to  return  to 
Canaan.  But  when  Laban,  desirous  to  reward  him  for  his  past  services,  asked 
him  to  fix  his  own  compensation,  he  applied  a  stratagem  by  which,  in  a  period  of 
six  years,  he  acquired  very  considerable  wealth. 

1.  And  when  Rachel  saw  that  she  bore  to  Jacob  no  chil- 
dren, Rachel  envied  her  sister,  and  she  said  to  Jacob,  Give 
me  children;  and  if  not,  I  die.  2.  And  Jacob's  anger  was 
kindled  against  Rachel :  and  he  said,  Am  I  in  God's  stead, 


1,  9.  The  ideas  which  the  fruitftilness 
of  Leah  was  intended  to  enforce,  ore, 
from  another  side,  ei^oined  by  the  bar- 
reness  of  KacheL  The  character  of  the 
latter  shows  dark  spots  and  serious  de- 
fects; she  was  envious  against  a  sister 
over  whom  she  had  many  personal  ad- 
vantages; she  was  impetuous  and  pas- 
sionate; she  had  the  vehement  tempera- 
ment of  Rebekah;  like  the  latter,  she 
broke  forth  in  angry  exclamations;  but 
more  irrational  than  her  mother-in-law, 
who  sought  relief  in  prayer  and  oracles, 
she  argued  with  her  husband  about  her 


sterili^:  **Gtve  roe  chiMren,"  she  cried, 
**  or  else  I  diel"  She  had  not  yet  learnt 
the  great  practical  truth  that  barreness  is 
not  necessarily  a  punishment,  a  curse,  or 
an  ignominy  (see  p.  374);  instead  of 
bearing  her  lot  wiih  resignation,  she  was 
roused  into  bitterness  and  rage;  she 
showed  a  want  of  faith  and  submission; 
lihis  alone  explains  why  **  Jacob's  anger 
was  kindled  against  her,"  and  why  be 
answered  her:** Am  I  in  God*s  stead* 
who  hath  withheld  from  thee  the  fruit 
of  the  womb  ?"  (comp.  L 19).  He  desiied 
to  remind  her,  with  a  due  emphasfs,  that 
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who  hath  withheld  from  thee  the  fruit  of  the  womb  ? 
8.  And  she  said,  Behold  my  maid  Bilhah,  go  to  her,  and 
she  shall  bear  upon  my  knees,  that  I  may  also  have  chil- 
dren by  her.  4.  And  she  gave  him  Bilhah  her  handmaid 
to  wife:  and  Jacob  went  to  her.  6.  And  Bilhah  con- 
ceived, and  bore  to  Jacob  a  son.  6.  And  Rachel  said, 
God  hath  judged  me,  and  hath  also  heard  my  voice,  and 
hath  given  me  a  son :  therefore  she  called  his  name  Dan. 
7.  And  Bilhah  Rachel's  maid  conceived  again,  and  bore  to 
Jacob  a  second  son.  8.  And  Rachel  said.  Struggles  of 
God  have  I  struggled  with  my  sister,  and  I  have  pre- 


no  man  can  fathom  the  plans  of  Provi- 
dence in  denying  children;  and  though 
this  reproof  was  not  without  effect  upon 
Bachel,  years  passed  away  before  her  fond- 
est wish  was  realised.  Sarah,  Bebekah,  and 
Bachel,  the  wife  of  Jacob's  love,  were 
barren  for  a  long  period;  their  children 
were  to  be  regarded  as  the  seed  of  God, 
for  they  were  the  mothers  of  the  people  of 
God. 

S»6.  The  first  result  of  Jacob's  ad- 
monition was  Bachel's  proposal  that  he 
should  take  her  maid-servant,  Bilhah, 
and  that  she  would  recognise  her  offspring 
as  her  own.  This  was  regarded  as  a 
sacrifice,  and  as  an  act  of  humility  and 
self-control,  deserving  the  reward  of  Gh>d 
(ver.  18;  see  p.S75).  It  appears  that  no 
distinct  rule  existed  among  the  Hebrews 
with  regard  to  the  children  resulting  from 
such  connections;  they  either  enjoyed  per- 
fect equality  with  those  of  the  legal  wife, 
if  the  jealousy  of  the  latter  and  that  of  her 
children  permitted  it,  as  was  the  case  with 
the  sons  of  Bilhah  and  Zilpah ;  or,  placed 
into  a  less  close  relation  to  the  family, 
they  were  dependent  for  property  on  the 
generosity  of  the  father;  thus  Ishmael 
was  dismissed  from  the  paternal  house 
with  presents  (comp.  xxi.  10). — ^When 
Bilhah  bore  a  son,  Bachel,  indeed,  acknow- 
ledged him  as  her  own ;  but  her  heart  was 
but  partially  corrected;  jealousy  still 
lingered  in  its  depth  :  and  if  this  is  less 
clear  from  the  words  which  she  pro* 
nounced  at  the  birth  of  this  child,  **  Gk>d 


hath  judged  me,  and  hath  also  heard  my 
voice,  and  hath  given  me  a  son**;  it  is 
evident  from  the  exulting  remark  which 
she  uttered  when  Bilhah  bore  a  second 
son.  She  certainly  now  recognised  the 
finger  of  God  in  withholding  children  from 
her;  the  reproachful  question  of  her 
husband:  **Am  I  in  God's  stead,"  had 
sunk  deep  into  her  mind;  she  knew  that 
she  had  **to  struggle  with  God**;  but  this 
struggle  was  not  pure;  it  was  alloyed  by 
the  spirit  of  strife  and  enrious  emulation; 
it  was  prompted  in  her  much  more  by  the 
desire  of  being,  at  least,  equal  to  her 
sister,  than  of  reconciling  the  Divine  dis- 
pleasure; hence  she  combined  in  her  ex- 
clamation these  two  elements  of  combat 
with  God  and  with  her  sitter;  but  it  can 
scarcely  be  doubtful  upon  which  of  the 
two  she  put  the  greater  stress^  **  I  have 
struggled  heavenly  struggles  with  my 
sister,  and  I  have  prevailed*';  her  envy 
was  partially  satisfied;  and  the  victory 
over  God  derived,  in  her  eyes,  its  greatest 
value  firom  its  being,  at  the  same  time, 
a  victory  over  her  sister. 

Pbilolooigal  Bkmarks. —  The  ex- 
pression O^rDK  ^inW  (ver.  8)  implies, 
therefore,  more  than  great  struggles:  it 
means  a  *'  struggle  with  God,"  analogous  to 
xxxil  24^29  (see  note  there).  Hence,  the 
translation  of  the  Septnagint  (<rvya»Tf- 
\dP(r6  fiov  6  ec^)is  inaccurate;  and  that 
of  the  Vulgate  incorrect  (comparavit  me 
Daminuacum  $orcre  mea)\  Onkelos,  and 
the  Syriac  represent  Leah  as  having  moved 
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vailed:  and  she  called  his  name  Naphtali. — 9.  When  Leah 
saw  that  she  had  ceased  bearing,  she  took  Zilpc^  her 
maid,  and  gave  her  to  Jacob  to  wife,  10.  And  Zilpah 
Leah's  maid  bore  to  Jacob  a  son.  11.  And  Leah  said,  In 
felicity!  and  she  called  his  name  Gad.  12.  And  Zilpah 
Leah's  maid  bore  to  eTacob  a  second  son.  13.  And  Leah 
said,  For  my  happiness!  for  the  daughters  will  call  me 
happy:  and  she  called  his  name  Asher. — 14.  And  Reuben 
went  in  the  days  of  wheat-harvest,  and  found  mandrakes 


God  bj  prayer;  and  Josephus  calls  him 
ifiifX^vriroc  (comp.  Hosenm.,  Schol.  on 
▼er.  8). 

o — 13.  Leah,  seeing  that  after  the 
birth  of  the  fourth  son  she  ceased  to  be 
fruitful,  but  anxious  to  prescrre  and^  if 
possible,  to  enhance  the  afifcction  of  her 
husband,  offered,  without  much  reluct- 
ance, her  hand-maid,  Zilpah,  to  Jacob, 
to  increase,  through  her,  his  progeny. 
She  had  no  other  object  but  the  happinsss 
of  him  on  whom  she  had  centred  all  her 
hopes.  When,  therefore,  Zilpah  succes- 
sively gave  birth  to  two  sons,  gratitude, 
as  at  the  birth  of  her  own  fourth  son, 
lent  language  to  an  overflowing  heart; 
and  with  unmingled  delight  she  ex- 
claimed: *•  in  felicity"  033),  and  •*  for  my 
happiness*'  0*H^K3),  and  called  the  sons 
.  Gad  and  Asher.  So  clearly  defined  and  so 
distinctly  drawn  is  Leah's  character,  which 
is  the  more  unmistakeable  if  compared 
with  that  of  her  sister:  the  justice  of  God 
is  described  as  manifestly  active,  inculca- 
ting grave  lessons,  profound  in  principle, 
and  fraught  with  momentous  consequences 
for  practical  life. 

Fhilolooioal  Rbmabks. — ^^33  (ver.  1 1, 
instead  of  133,  as  Dim,  viil  22V  13),  iy. 
14,  etc)  "  in'  happiness,"  Uke  •l^l  (in 
ver.  13).   Sept.,  iv  rvxy;  Vulg.,/e/ict«er. 

In  Arab.,  tXsj-  is  foriunate\  in  Syr.,  VUl 

lucky  \  and  Kni313  protperity.  The  Keri 
has  13  K3;  about  half-a-dozen  manu- 
scripts offer  the  same  reading;  and  several 
ancient  translators  have  rendered  accord- 
ingly I "  happiness  is  come"  (  Onkehs^  etc. ) ; 
others  define  13  nearer  as  a  lucky  star 


(JbfioM.,  Rashi,  K31t3  KpTD;  comp.  Isai 
Ixv.  1 1 ),  or  as  the  Babylonian  Jupiter,  who 
was  the  god  of  fortune  (I);  while  othen 
take  it  in  the  sense  of  1^1|  (xlix.19):  ""a 
host  of  children  comes"  (1103,  Samar.; 
IJKH  <rrpdTtv/jtat  Veuet.).  It  ia  not  impos- 
sible that  the  original  reading  was  13  KH, 
which  was  later  changed  into  133,  in  order 
to  bring  it  into  symmetry  with  the  follow- 
ing ^K^KS ;  and  if  that  was  the  case,  the 
sense  would  be  as  Onkeloe  renders  (KTUC 
13). 

14 — S4.  But  in  order  to  display  the 
difference  of  disposition  of  the  two  aisttn 
still  more  strikingly,  a  test  is  choses, 
which  dbpels  every  doubt.  Love  of  pro- 
geny, which  forms  one  of  the  strongeat 
feelings  among  primitive  nations,  at  an 
early  period,  directed  their  attentioo  to 
the  medicinal  properties  of  plants  sap- 
posed  to  be  conducive  to  fruitfiilnesL 
And  as  children  are  blessings  of  God,  and 
everything  that  nature  yields  is  produced 
by  Him  for  the  use  of  man;  the  applica- 
tion of  such  means  is,  according  to 
Biblical  notions  also,  in  no  way  objec- 
tionable. Like  every  complaint  or  disease, 
sterility  may  be  cured  by  all  remedies 
placed  by  Providence  within  the  reach  of 
man.  Bat  it  was  the  end  of  Mosatsai, 
though  acknowledging  the  grandeur  of 
nature,  to  raise  man  above  her  dominion, 
to  lead  him  to  the  Creator  instead  of  the 
creature,  and  to  substitute  an  intelligent 
Will  for  an  unchangeable  Keceai^. 
Though  nature  supplies  the  plants,  God 
blesses  their  effects;  and  though  man  m 
not  only  justified  but  bound  to  exert  his 
own  energy  and  intelligence,  God  aoean* 
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in  the  field,  and  brought  them  to  his  mother  Leah.  And 
Eacbel  said  to  Leah,  Give  me,  I  pray  thee,  of  thy  son's 
mandrakes.  15.  And  she  said  to  her,  7^  it  too  little  that 
thou  hast  taken  my  husband,  that  thou  wouldst  take  my 
son's  mandrakes  aJso  ?  And  Rachel  said,  Therefore  he 
shall  lie  with  thee  to-night  for  thy  son's  mandrakes. 
16.  And  Jacob  came  from  the  field  in  the  evening,  and 
Leah  went  out  to  meet  him,  and  said,  Come  to  me; 
for  surely  I  have  hired  thee  with  my  son's  mandrakes. 


fl&$hc8  what  He  desires  according  to  His 
wiadom.  This  is  the  Biblical  doctrine. 
And  how  did  Leah  and  Bachel  act? 
Beaben,  the  eldest  son  of  Leah,  finding 
in  the  fields  certain  fruits  (Dtu/atm,  or 
mandrakes),  believed  to  possess  the  power 
of  promoting  conception,  brought  them  to 
his  mother,  who  had  for  some  time  been 
afliicted  with  barrenness.  Her  first  im- 
pulse was  to  employ  them  for  its  removaL 
She,  therefore,  replied  to  Bachel,  who 
begged  them  of  her,  with  a  certain  indig- 
natioD,  mingled,  however,  with  faithful 
lovefor  her  husband  (ver.  15).  But  she 
was  far  from  attaching  a  decisive  or 
essential  value  to  the  fruits;  and  when, 
therefore,  her  sister,  with  her  usual 
tenacitj,  insisted  upon  obtaining  them, 
she  readily  ceded  them  to  her,  relying  for 
iraitfhlness  npom  the  mercy  of  God  rather 
than  the  powers  of  nature;  a  sentiment 
which  she  distinctly  expressed  when  she 
gave  birth  to  her  fifth  son  (ver.  18). 
Bachel,  still  enslaved  by  pagan  supersti- 
tions, as  she  later  stealthily  carried  away 
the  idols  of  her  father  (xxxi.  19),  and, 
purchasing  the  mandrakes  with  a  certain 
sacrifice)  expected  from  them  a  deliver- 
ance from  her  sterility ;  but  she  had  still  to 
learn  that  offspring  are  granted  by  the 
beneficence  of  God  alone,  and  that  the 
products  of  nature  are  unavailing  with- 
out His  aid.  In  due  time,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  His  own  plans,  *'  God  remem- 
bered Rachel,  and  God  listened  to  her, 
and  opened  her  womb"  (ver.  22);  at  last 
•he  bore  a  son,  Joseph,  by  whom  she 
believed  her  reproach  was  removed ;  and, 
wandering  with  her  thoughts   into  the 


future,  as  was  natural  in  her  position,  she 
broke  forth  in  the  ardent  hope  that  God 
might  give  her  another  son. 

Such  being  the  important  lessons  im- 
plied by  the  introduction  of  the  Dudaim, 
we  may  the  less  regret  our  inability  of 
fixing  the  precise  fruit  intended.  The 
Hebrew  name  (D^tjt"]^''!)  seems  indeed  to 
be  generic,  signifying  a  /ove-fruit;  and  in 
no  cognate  language  has  a  similar  botan- 
ical name  as  yet  been  discovered.  But  the 
almost  unanimous  authority  of  the  ancient 
translations  is  in  favour  of  mandrakes  (see 
the  Philol.  Hem.).  The  Mandragora  ver- 
nalis  has,  like  the  other  species,  narcotic 
properties,  both  in  the  root,  and  in  the 
fruits;  and  was,  therefore,  according  to 
Galenns,  Avicenna,  and  Dioscorides,  used 
as  a  means  for  allaying  pains;  but  was, 
according  to  the  latter  authority,  also  called 
Circsea,  because  it  excites  the  passion  of 
love;  Venus  herself  was  denominated 
Mandragorites;  the  Arabs  call  it  **  de- 
vil's apple**  (tu/ah'al'sheitan);  further, 
Pythagoras  describes  it  as  changing  man 
{dvBpuirSfiop^oc) ;  and  it  was  said  to  cause 
rage  in  men  and  animals;  the  root,  when 
eaten  boiled,  certainly  produces  madness, 
and,  if  taken  in  greater  quantities,  causes 
death;  but  though  at  first  stimulating,  it 
has  later  a  soporific  or  depressing  effect. 
It  grows  still  in  some  parts  near  Jerusa- 
lem, and  more  abundantly  in  a  valley  be- 
low Nazareth,  at  the  Carmel  and  Tabor, 
and  south  of  Hebron.  The  r^t  is  white, 
mostly  forked,  but  straight  and  thick, 
having  some  resemblance  to  the  human 
form,  about  four  feet  long,  unwholesome, 
and  of  repulsive  smell;  the  leaves  are  of 
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And  he  lay  with  her  that  night.  17.  And  God  listened 
to  Leah,  and  she  conceived,  and  bore  to  Jacob  a  fifth  scm- 
18.  And  Leah  said,  God  hath  given  me  my  hire,  because  I 
gave  my  maid  to  my  husband :  and  she  called  his  name 
Issachar.  19.  And  Leah  conceived  again,  and  bore  to 
Jacob  a  sixth  son.     20.  And  Leah  said,  God  hath  pre- 


a  liTelj  green,  oval,  about  one  foot  long, 
four  to  five  inches  broad,  with  an  nndn- 
lating  border;  the  flowers  are  small, 
whitish-green,  bell-shaped,  blossoming  in 
spring,  and  exhaling  a  strong  but  fragrant 
odour  (comp.  Cant.  viL  14);  the  fruit  is 
yellow,  of  the  size  of  a  small  egg,  plea- 
sant both  to  sight  and  smell,  filled  with 
seeds,  and  ripens  in  the  month  of  Maj, 
in  the  time  of  the  wheat  harvest  (see  Ter. 
14;  comp.  on  Exod.  ix.  31,82).  It  is 
freelj  eaten  bj  the  natives  as  wholesome, 
genial,  and  exhilarating,  is  believed  to 
strengthen  affection,  and  employed  for  the 
preparation  of  love-philtres. 

Though  daughters  are  not  generally  in- 
troduced in  genealogical  accounts,  Dinah 
is  mentioned,  not  only  because  she  became 
later  conspicuous  in  the  domestic  history 
of  Jacob  (xxxiv.),  but,  perhaps,  to  enume- 
rate twelve  children  bom  to  the  patriarch 
in  Mesopotamia. — ^That  Jacob  had  other 
daughters  besides  Dinah,  is  certain  from 
later  allusions  (comp.  xxxii.  I ;  xxxvil  S5 ; 
xlvi.  7,  etc.). 

.We  have  before  followed,  with  admira- 
tion, the  exact  ethnographic  statements  of 
Oenesis,  and  pointed  out  the  gradual  ad- 
vance of  the  descendants  of  Eber;  how 
they  migrated  from  the  Armenian  high- 
lands into  the  plains  of  Mesopotamia,  and 
how  one  branch  of  them  from  there  pro- 
ceeded westward  beyond  the  Euphrates 
and  the  Jordan  (see  p.  322).  But  as  if  to 
enjoin  again,  and  with  still  greater  force, 
these  most  valuable  historical  facts  regard- 
ing the  origin  of  the  Abrahamites,  or  He' 
brewe,  the  immediate  founders  of  the  twelve 
tribes  are,  with  one  exception,  born  in 
Mesopotamia,  and  from  mothers  who  had 
never  left  that  country;  and  they  also 
journey  westward,  till  they  arrive  in  the 
land  promised  to  AbrahauL  The  voice  of 


tradition  conld  not  poflsiblj  speak  mors 
distinctly,  and  it  would  be  idle  tceptidan 
to  doubt  its  veracity.  But  the  other  de- 
ductions which  have  been  made  from  oar 
narrative,  especially  with  regard  to  a  ne- 
eesewe  settlement  of  the  twdve  tribes  in 
Palestine,  according  to  the  relative  age  of 
Jacob's  sons,  are  the  visions  of  over-critical 
minds,  which,  in  one  instance,  refuse  to  ac- 
knowledge in  theBible  any  historical  kernel 
at  all,  and,  in  another,  insist  upon  dedaring 
even  the  husk  a  part  of  the  kemeL 

Fhilolooical  Rxmarks.— The  Sq>- 
tuagint  renders  D^KTIl  by  /«^a  fucp9pa- 
yopwv,  and,  in  Cant.  viL  14,  by  fUKv^pa- 
ySpai  (comp,  Joseph,  L  xix.  7);  ChAelos 
and  the  Syriac  translate  pim^!,  which  is 
identical  with  mandrakes;  for  Fenian 
writers    explain    the    latter    word    by 

^j^;  Saadiah  renders  ^Ul.whiehtcnn 
denotes  the  fruit  of  the  root  and  flower 
rXri^  the  Vulgate  has  IftuMfr^yartf; 
Eimchi  (who  likewise  mentions  the  reeem- 
blance  of  the  root  to  the  human  fom) 
B6wn3D;  Ebn  Enm  prm3'  (compi 
GM<efli,Lex.  coL  1591 ;  Mariti,  Trar. u. 
195).— There  are  three  prindpai  kinds  of 
Mandragora ;  namely,  1 .  M,venuUU^  or  M. 
mas,  the  male;  i,  M.  auUatmaU*^  m  ^ 
cinarum,  the  female;  and,  8.  M.  wncrf" 
carpa,  or  beUadoiuui,  As  the  two  latter 
qpecies  blossom  in  the  beginning,  and  as 
their  fruits  ripen  towards  the  doae  of 
autumn,  they  cannot  be  Uie  Dndaim  of  the 
Old  Testament.  For,  among  the  few  criteria 
that  can  guide  us  in  this  matter,  are,  thst 
the  Dudaim  blossom  in  spring,  and  tbat 
the  flowers  emit  a  strong  fragrance  (Cant 
vii.  14);  that  the  fruit  ripens  in  May,  at 
the  time  of  the  wheat-harvest  (ver.  14); 
and  that  they  were  believed  to 
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«ented  me  toith  a  goodly  present;  now  will  my  liusband 
dwell  with  me,  because  I  have  born  him  six  sons :  and  she 
called  his  name  Zebulun.  21.  And  afterwards  she  bore  a 
daughter,  and  called  her  name  Dinah. — 22.  And  God 
remembered  Rachel,  and  God  listened  to  her,  and  opened 
her  womb.     23.  And  she  conceived,  and  bore  a  son ;  and 


aphrodisiac  powers  in  a  pecnliar  degpree. 
But  another  criterion  has  generally  been 
neglected,  namely,  that  the  Dadaim,  as  re- 
gards their  fruits  at  least,  are  rare  in  Me- 
sopotamia; for  else  the  sisters  woidd  not 
have  contended  so  seriously  about  their 
possession.  This  circumstance  is  as  much  in 
favour  oftheMandragora,  which  seems  but 
exceptionally  to  occur  in  Mesopotamia,  m 
it  is  against  some  of  the  other  conjectures 
which  have  been  freely  rentnred,  partly 
without  any  proof  or  authority;  as  the 
viclet  or  lilies  (^Tabn,,  Sanhedr.  99,  b. 
|v3^D;  Luther);  or  jaemtn;  or  mushroom$; 
or  beautiful flowere^  or  Jiowera  in  general 
Others  have  supposed,  without  sufficient 
reasons,  the  citron  {Bochartf  Calmet,  and 
others);  or  the  sidra,  the  fruit  of  the  lote- 
tree  {CMu$,  Hierob.  i.  20);  or  cherries 
(^HiUer)\  or  thep/an&im,  Xh^ficue  Indies, 
the  mauz  of  the  Syrians  (Ludoff,  Hist. 
JEth.  L  9);  or  mdon,  cueumie  Dudaim  {J, 
£,  Faber,  Sprengel,  Bertoloni);  or  cucumis 
Shamam  (Pers.  Vers.;  destembujeh,  ie., 
odorsuavis  in  manu;  BoeenmiiOer), — ^Few 
only  of  the  numberiess  fables  invented  ita 
connection  with  the  Mandragora,  its  shape, 
and  its  extraordinary  effects,  are  based 
upon  experience  regarding  its  natural  pro- 
perties (see  D'Herhelot^  BibL  Orient,  siA 
Asterenk,  and  Abusanam;  comp.  Gakh^ 
De  Simpl.  Med.  Fac  vii.l2;  Theophritst, 
Hist.  Plant,  vi.  12;  Amcenna,  p.  187,  ed. 
Rom. ;  Diotcor,  iv.  76 ;  Plin^  H.  N.  xxv. 
94;  Zttctan,  Tim.  2;  AuffusL,  C  V^st, 
xxii.  57;  Hesych,,  s.  v.;  Aihenmu,  Deip- 
nos.  1.  81 ;  Simomia,  Arcan.  Form.  ii.  679 ; 
DugUeiy  Analect  i.  35;  MkhaeL,  SuppL 
410,  et  eeq.\  Oedmtum,  Verm.  Sammlung, 
T.  94;  Pauhu^  Sammi.  u  80;  Pfeifflw, 
I>ub.yex.i.l7d;  ^en^.  Hist.  Bei  Herb, 
i.  38, 82;  Bwrchhardt,  Trav.  i.  441 ;  Hae- 
mlquiei,  Trav.,  p.  188;    BeftoUmh  Com- 


mentar.  de  Mandragoris;  Cfesen.,  The- 
saurus i.  325;  Winer,  Real-Worterbuch 
i.  48;  Kitto,  Cyclopaedia  i.  586,  etc.). 
The  word  DH<nn  is  the  plural  of  nn 
(as  ^9y,  plur.  €3^fi«3V),  pomm  ematoria.  — 
The  four  Brst  sons^of  Leah  (Reuben,  Si- 
meon, Levi,  and  Judah)  were  bom  in  rapid 
snocessioB,  say  within  threeyears  and  a  half 
{from  the  eighthyear  after  Jacob's  arrival); 
then  a  pause  may  have  intervened  of  about 
one  year  and  a  half,  during  which  period 
Dan  and  Kaphtali  were  bom  by  Bilhah,  and 
OadandA8herbyZilpah;atthistime,Reo- 
ben  was,  therefore,  between  four  and  five 
years;  and  within  the  next  two  yean,  Leah 
gave  birth  to  her  two  other  sons,  Issachitr 
and  Zebulun.  The  birth  of  Joseph  falls  into 
the  fourteenth  year  of  Jacob's  stay  with 
Laban;  and  may,  in  point  of  time,  nearly 
coincide  with  that  of  Zebulun  and  Dinali 
(see  p.  519).  The  young  Reuben  might 
have  accompanied  the  labourers  to  the 
harvest-fields,  and  there  have  found  the 
Dodaim,  which  a  son  more  advanced  In 
years  could  scarcely  with  propriety  have 
offered  to  his  mother. — Hng^.  (ver.  15), 
instead  of  ^ni^^l  (see  on  xv.  1*6,  nrD^l). 
—■Th'hn  (ver.  15),  instead  of  HTH  PJ^^^h 
(analogous  to  DVil  hodie\  and  Kill  Th'hl 
(ver.l6),  instead  of  Kinn  (as  in  xxxii.23). 
— The  relative  pronoun  185^  (ver,  18),  re- 
fers to  the  suffix  in  HDfi^,  **  die  Lord  has 
granted  the  reward  to  me  who  have  given 
my  maid-servant  to  my  husband,"  so  that 
"IS^,  like  the  Latin  quippe  qui,  has  here 
the  causal  meaning  of  siWc9.^-ldb%^^1s 
either  equivalent  to  13i^  B^  **  there  is  re- 
ward" (comp.  Jer.xxxllt^);  or  to  Ki^ 
njfc^  *•  he  will  receive  reward  (comp.  Ht^ 
nyO,  Ps.  xxiv.  5);  or  to  ^df\  "  he  will 
be  rewarded" ;  in  the  latter  case,  the  maso- 
retic  orthography  would  show  an  old  trace 
of  the  application  of  a  double  consommt 
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she  said,  God  hath  taken  away  my  reproach :  24.  And 
she  called  his  name  Joseph,  saying,  The  Lord  may  add  to 
me  another  son ! 

25.  And  when  Rachel  had  bom  Joseph,  Jacob  said  to 
Laban,  Send  me  away,  that  I  may  go  to  my  place,  and  to 
my  country.  26.  Give  me  my  wives  and  my  children, 
for  whom  I  have  served  thee,  and  let  me  go :  for  thoa 
knowest  my  service  which  I  have  served  thee.     27.  And 


instead  of  the  dagesh  forte.  —  The  name 
of  Zebolnn  is  introdaced  with  the  words 
ato  191  »nK  DM^K  *;iaf,  the  sense  of 
which  is  certain,  since  the  root  *T1T  means 
nndonbtedlj,  **  to  present  with  something,** 
and  *Ta|  is  a  present  or  gift  (Sept.,  de^w- 
ptirai  6  Oi6c  ftoi  Biapov  koX^v;  Vulg., 
dotavit  me  Deuei  Onbd.t  27\\  etc.) ;  and 
the  Old  Testament  mentions  many  proper 
nouns  deriyed  from,  or  compounded  with, 
that  root  (for  instance,  l^]  •  1)^1  and 

ni^nj;  nati  ^Knar  and  nnar  or 

innat,  etc.;  comp.  Gs^fn.,  Thes.  p. 401). 
— ^HK  is  pleonastically  added  after  ^^IST. 
— As  1  is  sometimes  changed  into  7  (for 
instance,  ^]V{  and  ^r«;  lyj  and  ^JH; 
comp.  'Oivcfffirs  and  t/fyteeei  midiuM  and 
milieui  ibid.  p.  727),  Leah  continues 
nr^K  ^J^9J»  Dyon,  so  that  nat  and  ^IT 
were  regarded  as  similar  in  sound  $  but  the 
latter  word  signifies  evidentlj,  to  live  with 
mmebody  (0^at\  instead  of  ^DJ?  ^3^; 
like  "pli*,  inPs.T.5;  comp.  Judg.  i.  17; 
Ps.  cxx. 5)  ;Vulg., mecum  erit;  OnkeL,  "my 
husband's  dwelling  will  be  with  me";  Sept, 
more  freely:  tdperuX  fu;  Guen.  (Thes., 
p.  403):  cohabitabit  mecum  maritue  meue 
(comp.  Jerome,  QusBst  in  loc). — About 
Tl^n  (ver.22),  see  on  xxi.  1.— ^Ip^*  is, 
according  to  the  explanation  of  the  text, 
either  contracted  from  (jD^^  (comp.  ")pte\ 
h^^\  etc.,  and  5|ph  in  Ps.  dy.  29),  or 
formed  from  the  regular  Hiphil  of  (|D^. 

It  has  been  observed  above,  that  most  of 
the  Biblical  names  have  an  important  and 
internal  relation  to  the  character  and  the 
destinies  of  the  persons  who  bear  them,  and 
that  they  were,  therefore,  changed  on  de- 
cisive occasions  (see  p.  1 14).  Such  signi- 
ficance is  evidently  attributed  to  the  names 


of  the  foanders  of  the  Hebrew  tribes.  On 
the  whole,  it  is  not  difficult  to  discover 
their  import.  Those  of  the  four  eldest 
sons  of  Leah  belong  to  the  most  remark- 
able appellations,  expressing  in  the  strong- 
est and  precisest  manner  Leah*s  aRection 
and  piety.  The  other  names  also  are  in- 
teresting; but  their  connection  with  the 
individuals  is  not  equally  clear,  and  thej 
were  partly  suggested  by  a  transitoiy 
thought,  or  an  accidental  event.  Though 
Ban  and  Naphtali  still  point  to  the  rela- 
tion between  Rachel  and  Leah,  Gad  and 
Asher  describe  quite  generally  joy  or  hap- 
piness; and  though  in  the  names  of  Issachar 
and  Zebulun,  the  fond  attachment  of  Leah 
remains  faintly  transparent,  Joseph  com- 
prises the  past  and  the  future  in  almost 
undefined  outlines.  Yet  all  these  names 
are  much  more  appropriately  chosen  than 
many  of  those  generally  given  to  children 
in  the  East,  and  frequently  derived  from 
the  most  trifling  incidents,  from  the  words 
uttered  by  some  person  present  at  the  time 
of  the  birth;  from  some  animal  which 
happened  to  pass  or  to  be  near;  from  the 
facility  and  speed  of  delivery;  from  the 
locality  where  it  took  phice;  and  even  from 
the  weather  and  the  temperature  (comp. 
Seetzen,  in  Zach*s  Corresp.  xix.  2 14 ;  Ge- 
eeniue,  on  Isai.i.S03s  BohUn^  Alt.  Lid.  iL 
14). 

•ft— 34.  There  is  scarcely  a  passage, 
the  moral  value  of  which  has  been  mors 
discussed  and  disputed  than  the  conduct 
of  Jacob  towards  Laban.  Let  us  try  to 
arrive  at  a  calm  and  impartial  estimate  of 
both  characters.  Their  relative  position, 
at  the  time  of  the  transaction,  was  briefly 
this:  Jacob  had  been  promised,  by  ha 
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Laban  said  to  him,  I  pray  thee,  if  I  have  found  favour  in 
thy  eyes,  listen :  I  have  taken  an  augury,  that  the  Lord 
hath  blessed  rae  for  thy  sake.  28,  And  he  said.  Appoint 
me  thy  wages,  and  I  will  give  them.  29.  And  he  said  to 
him.  Thou  knowest  how  I  have  served  thee,  and  what  thy 
cattle  hath  become  with  me.  30.  For  it  was  little  what 
thou  hadst  before  I  came^  and  it  is  now  increased  to  a 
multitude;  and  the  Lord  hath  blessed  thee  wherever  I 


mother,  that  she  would  send  for  him  as 
soon  as  the  abatement  of  Esau's  enmity 
would  permit  a  safe  return  (xxyiL45). 
But  fourteen  years  had  elapsed,  without 
his  receiving  any  tidings  from  his  parental 
house  (xxxL41).  He  had  passed  the 
ninetieth  year  of  his  life  and  found  him- 
self still  in  the  condition  of  a  servant. 
He  naturally  longed  to  establish  an  inde- 
pendent household  (ver.  30),  and  to 
acquire  property  of  his  own,  which  might 
raise  his  authority,  and  guarantee  the 
prosperity  of  his  increasing  family.  But 
he  had,  by  right,  nothing  to  demand  from 
Laban;  for  he  was  bound,  by  compact,  to 
serve  him  fourteen  years  for  his  two 
daughters;  and  yet,  at  the  end  of  this 
period,  he  was  grieved  at  hb  poverty,  and 
desired  to  return  to  Canaan  to  secure  his 
paternal  inheritance.  But  this  unfavour- 
able state  of  things  was  partly  the  result 
of  Laban's  immorality.  He  had,  by  his 
fraud,  forced  Jacob  to  serve  for  .two  wives 
instead  of  one,  to  sell  his  strength  for 
fourteen  years  instead  of  seven,  and  to 
sacrifice  the  labour  of  this  long  period 
which  he  might  have  employed  in  laying 
the  foundation  for  future  wealth.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  enquire  how  far  Jacob 
deserved  to  be  the  victim  of  fraud  for 
having  committed  a  similar  sin ;  for  in  no 
manner  had  Laban  a  right  to  assume  the 
office  of  retribution.  Thus,  then,  Laban's 
guilt  was  the  first  cause  of  the  deplorable 
complication.  Jacob  seems  to  have  sub- 
mitted to  this  degradation  as  an  atone- 
ment; for  he  acknowledged  the  justice  of 
the  contract  which  Laban  concluded  with 
him;  but  he  endeavoured  to  obtain  from 
bis  generosity  what  he  could  not  claim  by 


right;  he  induced  his  father-in-law  to  make 
promises  in  his  favour;  and  he  strove  to 
merit  his  liberality  by  increased  labour 
and  attention  beyond  the  conditions  of  the 
contract  (xxxL  6).  But  Laban  so  little 
fulfilled  his  promises,  that  even  his 
daughters  felt  deeply  the  meanness,  and 
broke  forth  into  loud  accusations;  he  had 
treated  them,  they  said  bitterly,  like 
strangers;  he  had  sold  them;  and  had 
arrogated  to  himself  their  own  money  and 
property  (xxxi.  15).  Thus  stood  matters 
at  the  end  of  the  fourteen  years.  What 
was,  then,  the  course  which  duty  and 
piety  would  have  dictated  to  Jacob?  He 
ought  to  have  continued  to  regard  his  hu- 
miliation as  an  instrument  of  Divine  cor- 
rection, and  to  have  submitted  to  it  as  a 
means  of  reconciling  offended  morality, 
and  of  restoring  his  peace  of  mind;  he 
ought  to  have  acknowledged  the  mercy 
of  God,  who  accepted  his  poverty  alone  as 
a  full  expiation,  and  to  have  summoned 
sufficient  calmness  of  judgment  to  see  that 
he  could  not  demand  generosity,  that  this 
gracious  quality  of  the  heart  necessarily 
operates  in  spontaneous  acts,  and  that  its 
absence,  though  a  defect,  is  no  crime, 
and  though  indispensable  by  the  highest 
standard  of  ethics,  is  beyond  the  pale  of 
human  jurisdiction.  And  how  did  Jacob 
act?  It  appears  that  he  withstood  all 
temptations  for  the  full  period  of  fourteen 
years;  for  after  the  birth  of  Joseph  he 
intended  to  return  to  his  native  land, 
takmg  with  him  nothing  but  his  wives  and 
children,  for  whom  he  had  served  (ver. 
26).  Laban,  conquered  by  JacoVs  mode- 
ration, was,  for  a  moment,  inclined  to 
gveater  liberality.    Pitying  the  destita* 
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went:  and  now,  when  shall  I  provide  for  my  own  house 
also?  31.  And  he  said,  What  shall  I  give  thee?  And 
Jacob  said,  Thou  shalt  not  give  me  anything:  if  thou 
wilt  do  this  thing  for  me,  I  will  again  feed  and  keep  thy 
flock.  32.  I  will  pass  through  all  thy  flock  to-day,  and 
remove  from  there  all  the  speckled  and  spotted  cattle,  and 
all  the  dark  cattle  among  the  sheep,  and  the  spotted  and 
speckled  among  the  goats :  and  of  such  shall  be  my  hire. 
33.  And  my  righteousness  shall  answer  for  me  in  future 


tion  of  his  daughters  and  grand-children, 
and  feeling  that  he  owed  the  risihle  in- 
crease of  his  wealth  to  Jacob's  industry, 
and  to  the  manifest  blessing  attending  his 
steps  (comp.  xxxix.  5,  23),  in  a  generous 
impulse,  he  allowed  him  to  choose  his  com- 
pensation himself,  before  he  departed 
(vers.  26—89).  Thus  an  opportunity  for 
a  hearty  and  permanent  conciliation  be- 
tween Jacob  and  Laban  was  once  more 
offered;  but  it  was  converted  into  an 
occasion  of  increased  animosity.  Neither 
of  the  two  characters  possessed  as  yet  that 
disinterested  virtue  which  is  the  first  con- 
dition of  friendship.  But,  we  must  pro- 
nounce it  distinctly,  the  greater  share  of 
the  guilt  falls  upon  Jacob.  He  replied  to 
I/aban's  request  with  a  proposal  which, 
on  his  part,  was  dictated  by  lurking  de- 
ceit, but  which  Laban  might  have  con- 
strued as  honest  modesty.  When  Jacob 
made  the  proposal,  his  mind  had  already 
formed  the  whole  fraudulent  procedure 
by  which  he  acquired  his  wealth,  while 
Laban,  in  accepting  it,  might  have  antici- 
pated the  usual  beneficence  of  Qod  in 
favour  of  Jacob,  and  His  supernatural 
assistance.  The  agreement  was  made, 
liaban,  careful  that  the  conditions  should 
be  faithfully  fulfilled  on  both  sides,  sin- 
gled out  himself  all  the  spotted  and  all 
the  coloured  among  the  sheep,  and  all  the 
speckled  among  the  goats,  entrusted  them 
to  his  sons,  and  separated  them  by  a 
three  days'  journey  from  the  other  ani- 
mals left  in  Jacob's  charge.  But  now  the 
latter,  unchecked  by  honesty  or  con- 
science, began  to  carry  out  his  unprin- 
cipled stratagems;   he  heaped  new  and 


greater  shame  upon  himself;  well  aware 
that  a  special  Providence  watched  over 
him  (ver.  80),  but  unable  to  nse  this  good- 
ness of  God  as  a  support  and  a  guide,  be 
turned  it  into  a  snare  which  entangled  hit 
mind;  he  did  not  blush  to  invoketight- 
eousness  and  justice  in  his  fraud  (ver.  38), 
as  he  had  before  abused  the  name  of  God 
for  a  deliberate  untruth  (xxvii.  20).  Con- 
sulting nothing  but  his  own  avarice,  he 
appropriated  to  himself  a  very  consider- 
able part  of  the  flocks.  When  Laban 
perceived  this  unwelcome  fact,  he  thought 
himself  free  from  all  his  promises  and 
obligations;  he  was  sure  that  his  confi- 
dence had  been  ill-placed;  he  revoked  his 
concessions;  and  now  a  true  emulation  of 
insidious  deception  commenced  on  both 
sides;  Laban  altered  the  stipulations 
repeatedly;  but  Jacob  always  found 
means  of  evading  or  defying  them  (xxxi 
8).  The  former  was  Uius,  for  self-pro- 
tection, drawn  into  a  labyrinth  of  strife  in 
which  his  morality  necessarily  went  astray ; 
he  deceived  and  insulted  Jacob,  as  he  had 
been  deceived  and  insulted  by  him;  he 
**  changed  his  wages  ten  times'*  (xxxi.  8); 
for,  when  the  patriarch  represented  to 
Rachel  and  Leah  the  reprehensible  con- 
duct of  Laban,  they  could  advance  no 
word  of  excuse  for  their  father;  and  when 
he  repeated  it,  with  the  same  emphasis,  a 
second  time  to  Laban  himself,  the  latter 
neither  made  a  denial  nor  attempted  a 
refutation,  but  tacitly  acknowledged  it 
(xxxi.  41—44).  Thus  Laban,  who  had 
commenced  with  an  unjust  action,  in  due 
time  suffered  the  severest  penalties;  he 
had  deprived  Jacob  of  the  fruit  of  seven 
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time,  when  thou  comest  to  my  hire  to  inspect  it :  every 
one  that  is  not  speckled  and  spotted  among  the  goats,  and 
dark  among  the  sheep,  that  shall  be  counted  as  stolen  with 
me.  34.  And  Laban  said,  Behold,  may  it  be  according  to 
thy  word. — 35.  And  he  removed  that  day  the  he-goats 
that  wej*e  ringstraked  and  spotted,  and  all  the  she-goats 
t?tat  were  speckled  and  spotted,  every  one  that  had  some 
white  in  it,  and  all  the  dark  among  the  sheep ;  and  gave 
them  into  the  hand  of  his  sons.     36.  And  he  set  a  three 


years'  labour  bj  forcmg  Leah  upon  bim; 
and  he  was  now  deprivedof  a  great  part 
of  his  property.  With  regard  to  him,  the 
ways  of  ]^oyidence  were,  therefore,  justi- 
fied ;  but  the  sm  of  Jacob  was  of  a  darker 
dye;  the  stain  was  the  deeper  as  he  was 
from  the  chosen  seed  of  Abraham;  he 
had  failed  to  contribute  to  the  sanctifica- 
tion  of  God,  had  mocked  the  funda- 
mentals of  moral  truth,  repaid  a  want  of 
generosity  with  calmly-planned  deceit, 
and  proved  that  his  own  wisdom  appeared 
to  him  better  than  fiuth;— could  he  be 
astonished  that  sad  trials  and  punishments 
awaited  him  ?  (comp.  also  on  xxxL  1—16). 
PHTLOLOOiOAii  RsMARKS. — Thcphrase 
T^n^n  in  mKTO  fcO  DK  (ver.  27)  is  cer- 
tainly ellipticai  (comp.xviiLS;  xlvii.29, 
etc.) ;  and  a  general  term,  as  lisieiiy  easily 
omitted  in  emphatical  speech,  may  be  sup- 
plied.—  Laban,  the  worshipper  of  idols 
(xxxi  19),  may  well  be  supposed,  when- 
ever extraordinary  events  surprised  him,  to 
have  taken  auguries  from  his  gods.  When, 
therefore,  an  unusual  blessing  was  sud- 
denly manifest  in  his  household,  he  sought 
information  from  a  source  which  he  deemed 
unerring.  This  is  the  sense  of  ^Hfi^fU 
(Ter.27),  **  I  have  consulted  the  auguries," 
or  have  taken  an  oracle  (comp.  xliv.  15; 
lKing8XX.33).  — TK'K  HK  after  njn* 
(ver.  29)  gives  to  the  following  verb  the 
character  and  meaning  of  a  substantive  in 
the  accusative  (comp.  Ewald,  Gr.  §  584,  b). 
^^3^7  (ver.  30),  •*  before  my  arrival,"  not 
ivavrlov  i/iov  (Sept.).— ^^31^  (ver.SO)  is 
more  probably,  **  wherever  I  went,"  than 
"  alter  or  on  account  of  my  coming  into 
ihy  house,"  which  would  imply  a  repeti- 


tion of  the  preceding  0&7  (comp.  Is.  xU. 
2;  £xod.xL8). 

3S— 43.  The  nature  of  Jacob's  fraud 
may  thus  be  described.  As  generally  the 
sheep  are  white,  and  the  goats  black 
(Cant  iv.  1,  2),  he  requested  Laban  tore- 
move  from  the  flocks  all  ftnim^la  not  pos- 
sessing these  normal  colours,  that  is,  the 
sheep  either  entirely  black  or  marked  with 
black  spots,  and  the  goats  either  entirely 
white  or  having  white  spots;  and  as  the 
dark  or  spotted  and  speckled  sheep,  and 
the  various-coloured  goats,  rare  in  them- 
selves, are  born  in  still  smaller  num- 
bers, in  flocks  exclusively  consisting  of 
the  normal  animals,  Jacob  might  almost 
justly  say :  **  Thou  shalt  give  me  nothing," 
and  Laban  could  readily  agree.  Thus 
Jacob  remained  the  shepherd  of  far  the 
gpreater  part  of  Laban's  flocks;  whilst  the 
abnormal  sheep  and  goats,  under  the  care 
of  Laban's  sons,  were  driven  to  such  a 
distance  as  to  render  a  meeting  or 
intermixture  of  the  two  flocks  im- 
possible. Now  Jacob,  in  order  to  per- 
vert the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  devised 
a  means  of  artificially  changing  the 
colours  of  the  new-bom  animals.  The 
ancients  were  universally  acquainted  with 
the  influence  which,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, the  sight,  by  the  mother,  of 
some  extraordinary  object,  may  exercise 
on  the  formation  of  the  foetus,  whence,  for 
instance,  the  Spartan  women  placed  the 
pictures  of  heroes  before  themselves  in  the 
wish  and  hope  to  produce  children  resem- 
bling them  in  great  qualities  (comp.  Plin,, 
Hist.  Nat,  viL  10;  Jerome,  in  loc.).  Jacob 
took,  therefore,  sticks  of  various  kinds  oC 
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days'  journey  between  himself  and  Jacob:  and  Jacob 
pastured  the  rest  of  Laban's  flocks. — 37.  And  Jacob  took 
for  himself  fresh  rods  of  poplar,  and  of  the  hazel,  and 
plantain  tree;  and  peeled  white  strakes  in  them,  making 
the  white  appear  which  was  in  the  rods.  38.  And  he 
placed  the  rods  which  he  had  peeled  into  the  gutters  in 


trees}  peeled  off  portions  of  the  bark  in 
strakes  or  rings,  so  that  partlj  the  dark 
rind  and  partly  the  white  wood  might  be 
▼isible;  and  placed  them  in  the  gutters 
before  the  wells,  whither  the  flocks  were 
led  to  drink.  The  sheep  and  goats,  in 
their  heat  and  eagerness,  were  struck  with 
the  unusual  objects;  and  the  consequence 
was  that  those  which  conceived  gave  birth 
"to  cattle  ring-streaked,  speckled,  and 
spotted.**  But  Jacob,  not  satisfied  with 
this  stratagem,  and  wishing  to  carry  it 
out  more  systematically,  **  mixed  his  own 
ring-straked  cattle  and  dark  sheep  with 
the  flocks  of  Laban**  (ver.40);  and  the 
consequence  was  that  he  gradually  ob- 
tained normal  animals  also,  namely,  white 
sheep  and  black  goats;  and  thi»  latter 
cattle  he  separated,  in  distinct  flocks, 
from  those  of  Laban;  since  the  abnormal 
sheep  and  goats  could  easily  be  discovered 
among  Laban*s  cattle.  Thus  the  rather 
obscure  text  finds,  we  believe,  an  intelli- 
gible explanation. — ^But  not  yet  contented, 
Jacob  added  a  third  device  equally  effi- 
cient and  equally  cunning.  As  Laban 
would  at  once  have  detected  and  pre- 
vented the  stratagem,  if  his  largo  flocks 
had  not  increased  at  all  in  normal  cattle, 
Jacob  shrewdly  abstained  from  applying 
his  artifice  with  the  rods  equally  upon  all 
sheep  and  c^ats;  and  as  he  was  eager  to 
secure  the  young  of  the  strong  animals 
chiefly,  he  withdrew  the  sticks  when  the 
weak  ones  conceived,  and  left  their  young, 
being  of  the  usual  colours,  to  his  father- 
in-law.  This  he  repeated  annually  twice 
during  the  six  years:  and  as  Laban  saw 
each  time  an  increase  in  his  own  flocks,  he 
had  for  a  long  period  no  ground  either 
for  suspicion  or  jealousy. 

Fhiloloqical  RBicABK8.^The  thirty- 
iecond  ren^  which  is  most  important  for 


the  correct  understanding  of  Jacob's  f 
tagem,  but  which,  in  itself,  is  obscure  and 
almost  unintelligible,  can  only  be  explained 
by  the  aid  of  the  thirty-fifth  verse.  Viewed 
by  the  light  of  the  latter,  it  is  evident: 
1.  That  IDiJ  is  the  imperative  addressed 
by  Jacob  to  Laban  (corresponding  with 
ID^I  in  ver.  85),  who  was  to  remove  the 
animals  himself,  in  accordance  with  the 
compact  (for  Laban  is  the  subject  in  ver. 
35  as  in  ver.  34).    2.  The  YAaick  or  dark 
sheep  (Din  HC^),  though  one-coloored, 
were  also  to  be  separated  from  the  flocks. 
3.    The  words  HDB'  7V*7\)  contain  a  con- 
siderable ellipsis,  most  aptly  supplied  by 
the  English  Version :  **  and  of  9Mck  shall 
be  my  hire**;  for  all  the  abnormal  sheep 
and  goats  were  entrusted  to  the  sons  of 
I^aban  (ver.  S6X  and  removed  to  a  great 
distance;  the  normal  animals  alone  re- 
mained to  Jacob;  while  the  beasts  of  the 
former  description,  which  might  be  bom 
by  the  latter,  should  be  his  hire.  —  Henoe 
follows,  4.  That  ITO  DV2  (in  ver.  33) 
signifies,  not  **  to-morrow,**  but,  as  in  some 
other  passages,  **  at  a  later  day,"  or  "  in 
future  time**  (see  note  on  Exod.  xiit  14), 
when  the  flocks  would  have  thrown  their 
young.  —  Numerous  other  interpretations 
of  these  verses  have  been  advanced;  bat 
they  have  mostly  increased  rather  than 
diminished  the  difficulties:  13yK(ver.3S) 
needs  not  to  be  changed  into  an  impera- 
tive (Vulg.  gyra) ;  for  IDT)  cannot  here  be 
employed  instead  of  SdH?;  the  words 
O)  Din  ne^^31  (ver.  32)  to  D^tyn  do  not 
belong  to  the  following  words  nSC^  iV7\X 
but  to  the  preceding  part  of  the  verse; 
just  as  in  ver.  33  all  the  words  from  ?3 
HZ^  to  D^e^333  belong  together;  for  the 
sake  of  brevity,  the  33rd  verse  omits  the 
"speckled  and  spotted,'*  and  the  39th  the 
**  dark**  sheep.  Thus  onderstoody  the  p^s- 
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the  watering  troughs,  whither  the  flocks  came  to  drink, 
before  the  flocks.  And  they  conceived  when  they  came  to 
drink.  39.  And  the  flocks  conceived  before  the  rods,  and 
brought  forth  cattle  ringstraked,  speckled,  and  spotted* 
40.  And  Jacob  separated  the  lambs;  and  he  set  the  faces 
of  Labaris  flocks  towai*ds  his  own  ringstraked,  and  all  his 


nge  is  freed  from  intricacies,  declared  bjr 
manj  as  insolvable. — Four  sorts  of  animals 
were  to  be  removed;  and  the  adjectives  bj 
which  they  are  described,  are:  1.  'ip^i 
iimply  dotted  (from  "IpX  to  famish  with 
points  or  dots).  2.  K^S^,  marked  with 
larger  spots  (from  K?D  to  patch;  OML^ 
jnpl).  3.  l}>5{  (vers.  85, 89),  covered  with 
rings  or  bands,  especially  round  the  feet 
(from  lip9  to  bind,  xxii.  9;  Sym^  Xfv«^ 
wo^cc;  Onkd.,  K'^m  etc).  4.  D^H, 
htmck  or  brown  (from  D)n,  kindred  with 
DOn  to  be  warm;  hence,  sanburnt,  or  of 
a  dark  colour). — The  Septuagint  does  not 
render  these  words  with  uniformity  i  it 
seems  to  have  understood  the  three  first  as 
^vt6^,  fatSc,  and  ^uiXcvcoc;  and  ex* 
presses  the  fourth  generally  also  by  ^ai6c 
(ver.  S3);  but  all  these  terms  are  used  so 
promiscuously,  that  either  the  translation 
is  inaccurate,  or  the  Greek  text  corrupted. 
— Laban  gave  the  abnormal  part  of  his 
flock  to  his  own,  not  to  Jacob's  sons;  for 
even  Reuben  was,  at  this  time,  not  much 
older  than  six  years  (see  p.  589);  but  as 
the  flocks  tended  by  his  sons  belonged  to 
Ami,  the  singular  )3^3  (ver.  86)  is  employed 
instead  of  D^^3  contained  in  the  Samaritan 
codex,  and  expressed  by  the  Septuagint 
(aV<2  fUffov  alrr&y)i  but  the  former  oflers 
here  so  many  unwarranted  additions  and 
alterations,  that  it  can  claim  no  authority 
(eomp.  Gcseii.,  Do  Pent.  Samar.,  p.  46). — 
The  sticks  which  Jacob  used  (ver.  87 )  were 
of  the  following  three  kinds  of  trees: 
1.  nj^^,  the  poplar  (from  p?  to  be  whitei 
thus  Vulg.,  Engl.Vers.,  and  others);  it  is, 
in  Hoeea(iv.l8),mentioned  together  with 
the  oak  and  the  terebinth;  and  denotes, 
tiierefore,  more  probably  the  poplar  than 
the  etorax  (described  in  the  Comment  on 
Exod.,  p.  568;  thus,  the  Sept.,  Saad^ 
£mchh aiid  others).  2.  T^7,  the haxeliree 


(Sept,  Kimchi,  Raehi,  Luther,  etc.);  this 
seems  preferable  to  the  alnumd'tree^Am^ 
dalue  commmis;  Vulg.,  Soodl,  etc),  as 
Jacob,  no  doubt,  took  for  his  experiments 
the  most  common  and  least  valuable  trees. 
8.  pDlg,  the  pkmtetin,  as  the  word  is,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  rendered  by  the  an- 
cient authorities  (comp.  Eiek.  xxxi.  8; 
Ce/!r.,  Hierob.  i.  518).  The  Rabbins  under, 
stand,  however,  the  chetnut-tree^  an  inter- 
pretation adopted  by  the  English  Version* 
"^^^  (y^*  87)  has  obviously  a  collective 
meaning;  and  TQ  (fresh,  green)  belongs  to 
all  three  nouns. — nppn|3  (ver.  88,  from 
DDH)  is  the  feminine  of  the  third  person 
plural  (instead  of  n^tpHQI),  derived  in  re* 
gular  aisak)gy  from  the  masculine,  and 
corresponding  with  similar  forms  in  the 

kindred  dialects  (Arab.  ^JcJb,  etc),  and 

occurring,  besides  our  passage,  in  1  Sanu 
ft  12,  and  in  Dan.  viii.  22,  where  both 
forms  are  used  (comp.  Gesen.,  Lehrg.,  pp. 
276,  462).  — ^DHj^.  (ver.  89),  instead  of 
ton?!  («o«np.  Jttd.  V.  28:  ^Tp«).  —  DK 
(ver.  41)  is  the  inf.  Piel  of  Dn\  equivalent 
to  DDTl  — About  the  form  n|^n2^,  see 
£wald,  Krit  Oram.,  p.  1 12.  ~  The  '40th 
verse  cannot  mean:  Jacob  set  the  faces  of 
the  flocks  upon  the  spotted  and  all  the 
dark  in  Laban's  flock;  for  the  Utter  was 
separated  from  the  former  by  a  journey 
of  three  dajrs  (ver.  85).  The  verb  \T\'*) 
must,  therefore,  be  again  supplied  before 
Din  ?31;  the  difi*erenoe  in  the  construc- 
tion (the  first  time  with  7K,  the  second 
time  with  3)  is  accounted  for  by  the  con- 
text (see  Bxod.  ix.  14).  The  sentence  is 
indeed,  elliptical ;  but  may  be  understood 
in  the  manner  above  proposed.  —  It  has 
been  asserted  that,  as  the  sheep  lamb  twice* 
every  year,  and  'as  the  young  produced  in 
the  spring  are  stronger  than  tbote  tlirowa 
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dark  he  set  to  the  flocks  of  Laban :  and  he  put  his  own 
flocks  by  themselveS)  and  did  not  put  them  to  Laban's 
cattle.  41.  And  it  was  whenever  the  stronger  cattle  con- 
ceived, that  Jacob  laid  the  rods  before  the  eyes  of  the 
cattle  in  the  gutters,  that  they  might  conceive  among  the 


In  the  antamn  (comp.  Plin.,  Hi8t.K.Tiii.47 
«>r  72  s  Varro,  Re  Bast.  ii.  2 ;  Aristot,  Hist. 
Anim.  tL  18, 19),  Jacob  applied  his  strata^ 
gem  only  in  the  former  season,  and  not  in 
the  latter;  eren  sereral  ancient  translators 
hare  entertained  this  riew;  for  T\M^O 
(from  ys^  to  bindi  therefore^  well-knit^ 
strong)  is  rendered  by  Aquil.  xpiSHfui ;  by  the 
Vulg.,  qmndo  primo  tempore  aeeendeban^ 
tur  ovest  etc;  while  D^DItDV (from  ^tDy  to 
cover,  to  be  weak)  is  translated  by  Aquil^ 
i^nfiaf  the  Vulg.,  ea  quet  erant  aerotmot 
etc  Bat  if  we  consider  Jacob's  plan  of 
carrying  on,  nnsnspected,  his  practices  as 
long  as  possible,  it  is  not  probable,  that  he 
shonld  have  appropriated  to  himself  all 
the  young  cattle  regularly  in  every  spring, 
and  should  hare  left  to  Laban  the  whole 
increase  in  each  autumn.  Such  striking 
circumstance  would  soon  have  led  Laban 
to  the  discovery  of  Jacob's  frauds.  We 
prefer,  therefore,  the  explanation  above 
adopted,  which  alone  is  distinctly  ex- 
pressed in  the  text  (Sept.,  Mofifia  and 
dofifMi  comp.  Bom^  Od.  ix.  221,222> — 
Onkelos  and  Symmachus  render  T\)yi^pO 
by  firstborn  (K^")33,  vrpuT6yova). 

The  three  chapters  xxix^  xxx.,  and 
xxxL,  closely  connected  in  their  contents, 
must  be  considered  together  as  regards 
their  authorship.  They  comprise  the  whole 
history  of  Jacob  in  his  relation  to  Laban; 
and  it  must  be  asked,  how  (ax  they  are  at- 
tributable to  the  ancient  source,  or  the 
Elohist,  and  how  far  to  the  Jehovist  The 
decision  does  not  appear  to  na  diflScuIt,  if 
we  but  remember  the  following  points: 
1.  A  clear  and  obvious  unity  prevails 
throughout  the  section;  ull  parts,  subor- 
dinate to  a  comprehensive  plan,  offer  the 
most  perfect  consistency,  as  we  have  en- 
deavoured to  prove  in  the  general  remarks 
on  these  chapters.  But,'  2.  It  is  equally 
ttnmistakeabic,  that  the  narrative  contains 


some  episodes,  though  not  indispenn- 
ble,  yet  illustrating  or  adorning  -it. 
We  may  specify: — a.  The  aecount  of 
Jacob's  arrival  at  the  well  before  Harma, 
his  exploit  there,  and  his  meeting  witli 
Bachel  (zxix.  1—13),  almost  exactly 
parallel  with  the  corresponding  paru  of 
the  24th  chapter  and  here,  added  by  the 
Jehovist. — b.  The  introduction  of  the 
mandrakes,  which  are  without  the  least 
influence  both  on  Leah's  and  Bachel's 
conception.  We  ascribe,  therefore,  this 
portion  also  to  the  Jehovist  (xxx.  14^ 
16). — c.  The  accounts  given  of  Jacob's 
deception  with  the  sticks  at  the  trongfaa, 
not  containing  any  name  of  God,  but 
commencing  with  some  verses  which 
twice  offer  the  name  Hin^  (vers.  27,  30). 
Hence  Uiis  section  also  may,  with  pcoba* 
bility,  be  attributed  to  the  Jehovist  <xxx. 
25—42);  whereas  the  Elohist  seems  to 
have  been  content  with  simply  recording 
the  increasing  wealth  of  the  patriarch 
(ver.  43),  but  doing  this  in  a  few  words 
more  comprehensively  than  the  Jehovist 
who  speaks  of  the  acquisition  of  dieep  and 
goats  only.— 3.  While  the  thirty-first 
chapter,  as  a  whole,  undoubtedly  belongs 
to  the  Elohist,  since  it  contains  the  name 
D^n7K  in  almost  every  part  (in  vers.  7, 9, 
11,  16,  24,  42, 50),  the  Jehovist,  in  order 
to  connect  with  it  his  own  history  of  Ja- 
cob's fraud,  has  premised  a  few  introduc- 
tory verses  (1 — 3),  as  he  has  done  in  mofe 
than  one  case  (comp.xxi.  1,  etc).  Hence  it 
will  be  evidentthat  the  Elohistalready  had 
described  the  dishonesty  of  Laban  and  the 
artifice  of  Jacob  (xxxt  7— 12, 41),  but  the 
later  author  developed  especially  the 
second  subject  in  greater  detail. — 4.  Some 
single  verses  may  be  easily  recognised  as 
additionsofthe  Jehovist  namelj— a.  The 
■eeond  explanation  of  the  name  Joseph, 
THK  \2  ^  n).T  nor  (XXX.  24,  comfL 
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rods.  42.  But  when  the  cattle  were  feeble,  he  did  not 
put  them  in :  so  the  feeble  were  Laban's,  and  the  stronger 
Jacob's.  43.  And  the  man  increased  exceedingly,  and 
had  much  cattle,  and  maidservants,  and  manservants,  and 
camels,  and  asses. 


Ter.  23,  and  ▼.  29);  and  b.  The  etyxno* 
logj  of  Gilead  and  of  Mizpah,  together 
with  the  heaping  up  of  the  pile  qfeUmee^ 
after  the  pillar  had  been  erected  (xxxi* 
46 — 53,  we  refer  to  the  note  on  zxxi.  44— 
^^eubjinem).  But  we  most  here  again 
observe,  that  thoee  episodes,  so  far  from 
being  inappropriate  or  unmeaning^  hare 
been  inserted  by  the  Jehovist  with  deli- 
berate design,  intending  to  embody 
therein  religions  ideas  of  the  highest  mo« 
-ment,  or  historical  facts  of  the  greatest 
interest.  It  is,  fmrther,  to  be  remembered, 
that  although  these  insertions  belongs 
t»  the  preeentform,  to  the  later  Jehovist, 
we  are  not  justified  in  concluding  that  the 
^objects  themselves  were  not  alluded  to 
in  the  older  document.  Though  the  ac- 
count of  the  birth  of  the  four  first  sons 
(xxix.  31 — 35)  belongs,  in  our  text,  indis- 
putably to  the  Jehovist  (the  name  %\W 
occurs  four  times);  it  must,  of  course, 
have  been  recorded  by  the  Elohist  also. 
The  motive  which  prompted  the  Jehovist 
to  those  additions  appears  to  have  been 
his  desire  of  representing  Leah's  loving 
and  pious  character  with  the  greatest 
possible  force;  of  showing  the  superiority 
of  internal  qualities  over  external  attrac- 
tions, especially  in  contradistinction  to 
Bachel;  of  illustrating  God's  justice,  and 
i^thni  impressing  the  important  lessons 


which  we  have  above  pointed  out— With 
as  little  certainty  can  the  use  of  the  name 
&^n?K  in  all  cases  be  taken  as  a  proof  of 
the  authorship  of  the  Elohist;  for  if  the 
Jehovist  carried  out  a  britf  allusion  of 
his  predecessor,  he  would  naturally  adopt, 
together  with  the  matter,  the  Dirine  name 
also. — Therefore,  to  sum  up  these  remarks, 
it  may  be  asserted,  that  in  the  three 
chapters  under  discussion,  the  older  do- 
cument was  very  copious,  but  that  the 
Jehovist  inserted,  from  different  sources, 
additions  and  complements  calculated  to 
illustrate  still  better  the  patriarch's  his- 
tory. For  we  attribute  to  the  Elohist 
xxix.  14 — SO,  which  though  not  contain- 
ing any  name  of  God»  were  indispensable 
in  the  first  narrative;  xxx.1 — 13,  in 
which  section  DM7K  occurs  three  times; 
vers.  16—23,  with  five  times  D^n?K;  ver. 
43;  xxxi.  4—45,  54.  To  the  Jehovist 
are  traceable  xxix.  1 — 13;  31 — 35;  xxx. 
14—16,  24,25—42;  xxxi.  I— 3,  46— 53/ 
We  leave  to  the  critical  reader  the  con- 
clusions to  be  drawn  from  this  result, 
especially  regarding  the  relative  notions 
of  both  writers,  and  the  progress  in  the 
narrative  of  the  Jehovist.  Other  opinions 
may  be  found  in  TVcA,  Genesis,  p.  439 — 
442 ;  454 — 155 ;  truth  and  error  are  mixed 
by  HenguUmbergf  Anthent.  l  374,  375, 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

SuMMART. — ^When  Jacob,  on  account  of  his  increasing  property,  was  regarded  by 
Laban  with  distrust  and  envy,  he  secretly  left  Mesopotamia,  with  all  bis  wealth, 
to  return  to  Canaan.  He  was  urged  to  this  step  by  the  command  of  God,  and 
executed  it  with  the  consent  of  his  wives,  who  admitted  the  ungenerous  conduct 
of  their  father  towards  Jacob.  When  they  departed.  Rachel,  without  the  know- 
ledge of  her  husband,  furtively  took  with  her  die  Teraphim  of  Laban.  The  latter, 
informed  of  Jacob's  escape,  pursued  him,  and  overtook  him  in  the  district  of 
Mount  Gilead.  However,  warned  by  a  vision  of  God,  he  abstained  from  violence; 
but  censured  severely  Jacob's  unworthy  flight,  and  the  theft  of  the  Teraphiny 
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When  an  iutifi<ce  of  Rachel  rendered  his  sterch  after  the  idol  frnitleoa,  Jacob 
most  Tehemently  complained  of  the  illiberal  manner  with  which  his  conscientioat 
and  unremitting  services  had  been  requited.  Bat  on  Laban's  proposal  a  concilia- 
tion was  effected,  a  covenant  condnded  and  ratified  by  sacrifices  and  feasts,  and 
as  a  witness  of  it,  monuments  were  erected*  to  remind  both  parties  of  the  solemn 
TOWS  of  firiendshlp  there  exchanged. 

!•  And  he  heard  the  words  of  Laban^s  sons,  saying, 
Jacob  hath  taken  away  all  that  was  our  father's ;  and  of 
that  which  was  our  father's,  he  hath  acquired  all  this 
wealth.     2.  And  Jacob  saw  the  countenance  of  Laban, 


1— !•.  At  last  ihe  astnte  schemes  of 
Jacob  were  discoyered.  But  in  this  re- 
spect also,  a  marked  progress  is  traceable. 
After  the  first  few  births  of  the  cattle,  La- 
ban  might  indeed  haye  been  surprised  at 
the  great  number  of  abnormal  sheep  and 
goats )  but  he  might  attribute  it  to  the  in* 
terposition  of  God  in  fayonr  of  Jacob;  he 
might  regard  it  as  a  hint,  how  unjust,  firom 
an  ordinary  point  of  riew,  the  compact 
was  which  he  had  concluded  with  his  son- 
in-law;  and  he  could  not  censure  Jacob 
for  that  which  was  a  silent  but  powerful 
rebuke  to  himself.  Howeyer,  though  he 
was  able  to  understand,  he  was  unwilling 
to  profit  by,  the  lesson :  had  he  been  honest 
and  candid,  he  might  easily  hare  arriyed 
at  a  just  arrangement;  for  he  had  not 
agreed  to  allow  the  abnormal  cattle  to 
Jacob  for  an  ind^nite  periodi  he  might, 
when  tiie  latter  had  obtained  a  fair  and 
sufficient  amount  of  property,  in  equity 
haye  declared  the  contract  as  fulfilled; 
and  if  but  his  conscience  was  satisfied,  he 
might  haye  enforced  his  resolution,  eyen 
against  the  will  of  Jacob;  for  he  was  cer- 
tainly the  stronger  of  the  two  (yer.  29). 
But  he  was  far  from  acting  in  such  spirit. 
Bewildered  at  the  extraordinaiy  increase 
of  Jacob's  yarious-coloured  cattle,  his 
first  impulse  was  to  alter  the  contract,  for- 
getting, that  he  was  the  cause  of  Jacob's 
poyerty,  and  abandoning,  for  the  gratifi- 
cation of  his  ayarico,  the  yirtuous  inten- 
tions before  conceived  (xxx.  28).  As  he 
had  neither  a  knowledge  nor  a  suspicion 
of  Jacob*s  fraudulent  artifice,  he  was  bound 
to  recognize  the  hand  of  Gk>d  in  Jacob's 
blessing.  Such  a  Diyine  interposition  is, 
iifdeed,  recorded  in  the  text  (yera.  9--12}; 


and  though,  at  first  sight,  i^pearing  to  be 
in  total  disharmony  with  the  preceding 
narratiye^  which  represents  Jacob  as  the 
sole  responsible  agent  of  the  stratagem,  it 
is,  in  reality,  a  most  interesting  addition, 
forcibly  illustrating  both  Jacob's  character 
end  his  relation  to  Gk>d.  Aftor  the  patriarch 
had  entered  into  an  agreement  prompted  by 
the  most  fraudulent  motives,  Qod  appeared 
to  him  in  a  dream;  hesupposed  he  saw  that 
all  the  rams  which  approached  the  aheep^ 
were  spotted  and  ring-streaked;  and  be 
heard  the  yoice  of  God  inviting  his  atten- 
tion to  the  sight  before  him,  and  adding: 
**  for  I  have  seen  all  that  Laban  doeth  te 
thee."  What  was  the  end  of  the  dream? 
To  assure  Jacob  of  God's  assistance  and 
bounty;  to  convince  him,  that  he  might 
confidently  leave  the  issue  to  His  own 
protection;  and,  above  all,  to  exhort  him» 
not  to  imitate  the  deed  of  Laban,  nor  to 
repay  firaud  with  fraud.  God,  knowing 
the  deceitful  propensity  of  Jacob*8  hearty 
and  seeing  that  he  was  again  bent  upon  an 
abject  scheme,  wished  to  warn  and  to  aaye 
him — but  the  communication  of  the  fntore 
events  was  again  to  him  a  cause  of  moral 
degradation.  As  the  oracle  receired  by 
Rebekah,  concerning  his  spiritual  birth- 
right, had  led  him  to  deceive  his  aged 
father  and  to  blaspheme  God  Himself: 
so  the  prophecy  of  the  dream  induced  him 
to  accomplish  its  realisation  by  base  means; 
too  feeble  in  faith  lo  confide  the  matter  to 
God,  he  relied  entirely  on  his  own  uncon- 
trolled shrewdness;  and  the  mention  of 
Laban's  injustice,  so  far  from  calling  forth 
yirtuous  resolves,  was  construed  by  him  as 
an  admonition  to  retort  and  to  retaliate* 
It  is»  yterefore,  a  most  serious  misteke  to 
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and,  behold,  il  was  not  towards  him  as  in  former  days. 
3.  And  the  Lord  said  to  Jaoob,  Return  to  the  land  of  thy 
fathers,  and  to  thy  native  country;  and  I  shall  be  with 
thee.  4.  And  Jacob  sent  and  called  Rachel  and  Leah 
into  the  field  to  his  flock.  5.  And  he  said  to  them,  I  see 
your  father's  countenance,  that  it  is  not  towards  me  as  in 
former  dap;  but  the  God  of  my  father  hath  been  with 
me.     6.  And  you  know  that  with  all  my  power  I  have 


tappose,  that  oiqr  tez|  approTes  of  Jacob's 
dishonest  devices,  or  seals  them  with  the 
Divine  sanction:  this  would  not  be  less 
objectionable  than  ta  assert,  that  the  pre- 
diction! '<the  elder  son  will  serve  the 
yoangei^  (xxv.  2S),  implied  the  permis- 
sion of  God  for  the  disguise  and  deception 
of  Jacob  with  regard  to  the  paternal  bless- 
ing. The  promises,  peihaps  intended  as 
trials,  proved  to  Jacob  ocoasions  for  feital 
temptations.  The  reason^  wh/  the  drearo» 
which  oocoired'  at  the  beginning,  is,  in  our 
narrative,  recorded  at  the  end  of  the  six 
years,  and  immediately  befose  Jucob?s  de-. 
parture,  seems  to  be,  to  let  his  stratagem 
appear  in  all  its  meanness;  since,  if  it 
preceded,  the  imposition  might  be  mistaken 
Ibr  an  act  authorised  bj  (jh)d — as,  indeed, 
Jacob  mistook  it. — The  mutnal  position 
and  conduct  of  Jacob  and  Labanwere, 
therefore,  these :  God  wonld  haye  increased 
the  prosperity  of  the  former,  even  without 
his  unlawful  coK>peration,  while  the  ktter> 
did  not  acknowledge  the  direct  will  of 
God  in  that  growing  wealth;  the  one  was 
deficient  in  patience  and  submission,  the 
other  in  the  belief  of  the  workingof  Provi- 
dence; the  one  wished  to  giveefieet  to  a  Di- 
Tine  prophecy  by  natural  means,  the  other 
recognised  nothing  but  nature  and  chance. 
When,  therefore,  ijaban  saw  in  one  in- 
stance nature  working  against  his  interest^ 
he  deshred  to  change  the  conditions  of  the 
stipulation.  This  act,  though  in  itselfar- 
bitraiy,  was  not  seriously  resisted  by  Ja- 
cob, because  his  fraud  had  furnished  him 
the  means  of  gaining  on  any  condition, 
whether  the  dotted  animals  alone  were  to 
be  his  property,  or  the  speckled,  or  the 
ring-stcaked,  or  the  normal  ones  alonei^ 


it  appears,  indeed,  that  Laban  tried  every 
possible  change;  but  still  Jacob  was  the 
conqueror;  he  became  a  wealthy  man, 
and  applied  his  abundance  of  sheep  and 
goats  to  the  acquisition  of  other  useful 
animals,  and  of  numerous  servants.  Thus 
Laban  might  at  last  have  been  forced  to 
adcnowledge  €h>d's  manifest  government. 
But  it  appears  that  the  third  fraud  of 
Jacob  opened  the  eyes,  first  of  his  sons, 
and  then  of  himself.  The  former,  who 
were  bis  herdsmen,  saw  at  tiie  end  of  six 
years,  with  astonishment,  that  their  own 
ft>cks  consisted  mostly  of  weak  and  small, 
tiiose  of  Jacob  of  strong  and  fine,  animals. 
This  fact,  too  remarkable  not  to  arouse 
their  suspicion,  probably  led  to  the  detec- 
tion of  all  the  artifices  of  Jacob.  Thus 
only  they  could  justly  say!  •*  Jacob  hath 
taken  away  all  that  was  our  father's" 
(ver.  1);  thus  only  are  Laban's  words  in- 
telligible, which  he  later  addressed  to  his 
son-inlaw:  ''these  cattle  are  my  cattle, 
and  all  that  thou  seest  is  mine**;  and  thus 
only  ean  we  understand  Laban's  violent 
intentions  against  Jacob  (ver.  29);  for 
the  flight,  though  denounced  as  **  silly** 
(ver.  28),  conM  not  be  regarded  as  a  cri- 
minal ofience. 

When  Jacob  heard  Laban's  sons  speak 
openly  of  his  fraud,  and  saw  Laban's  mis- 
trust expressed  in  his  face:  did  his  con- 
science fbel  a  pang,  or  his  heart  an  emo- 
tion of  repentance  ^  If,  indeed,  such  sen- 
timents rose  within  him,  they  were  quick- 
ly subdued  and  silenced  by  another  vision 
of  GK>d,  who.  commanded  him  to  return 
to  his  native  country,  promised  him  His 
perpetual  protection  (ver.  3),  and  assured 
him^  that  He  to  whom  he  had  consecrated 
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served  your  father.  7.  And  your  father  hath  deceived 
me,  and  changed  my  wages  ten  times ;  but  God  did  not 
suflFer  him  to  wrong  me.  8.  If  he  said  thus,  The  speckled 
shall  be  thy  wages ;  then  all  the  cattle  bore  speckled :  and 
if  he  said  thus,  The  ringstraked  shall  be  thy  wages;  then 
all  the  cattle  bofe  ringstraked :  9.  Thus  God  hath  taken 
away  the  cattle  of  your  father,  and  hath  given  them  to  me. 
10.  And  it  was  at  the  time  that  the  cattle  conceived,  that 
I  lifted  up  my  eyes,  and  saw  in  a  dream,  and,  behold,  the 
rams  coming  upon  the  cattle  were  ringstraked,  speckled, 


a  monmneiit  and  offered  vows  at  Beth*el, 
would  watch  orer  him  in  future  as  He 
bad  guarded  him  up  to  that  time  (yer.  18$ 
comp.  zxYiii.  19 — 22).  Jacob  interpreted 
the  Divine  apparition  as  a  sanction  of  aU 
bis  transactions;  full  of  confidence  and 
self-assurance,  he  sent  for  bit  wives,  whilst 
he  was  tending  his  flocks  in  the  field ;  ac- 
cused their  father  in  the  strongest  terms  i 
and  boldly  complained  of  the  freqnent  al- 
teration of  the  contract,  as  if  it  had  made 
the  least  difference  in  his  own  unlawful 
gain.  He  freely  represented  God  as  the 
author  of  all  his  wealth,  and  be  mentioned 
Him  more  than  once  as  the  protector  of 
his  rightSL  He  then,  evidently  for  the 
first  time,  related  to  bis  wives  the  dream 
in  which  God  had,  six  years  before,  fore- 
told him  the  increase  of  his  flocks;  but 
though,  to  himself,  the  meaning  of  the 
dream  ought,  even  at  that  earlier  period, 
to  have  been  perfectly  dear,  it  oouid 
scarcely  convey  any  distinct  notion  to  his 
wives,  who,  unacquainted  with  the  p^r* 
verse  steps  to  which  it  had  misguided 
him,  and  apparently  in  perfect  ignorance 
of  his  stratagems  and  frauds,  naturally 
regarded  bis  wealth  as  an  evident  reward 
of  bis  virtues.  They  were  so  entirely  an* 
der  their  husband's  influence,  and  their 
hearts  had  been  so  completely  estranged 
from  tbeir  father,  that  they  looked  upon 
the  latter  with  exactly  the  same  invidious 
eyes  as  Jacob  himself,  and  spoke  of  him 
with  severity  and  coldness  bordering  on 
disrespect  They  urged,  that  they  had 
not  to  expect  any  more  portion  or  inheri- 


tance in  their  father's  house— as  if  mar- 
ried daughters  in  the  East  had  ever  an j 
such  claim  where  there  are  sons;  that 
they  had  been  heartlessly  sold  by  hiai, 
which  term,  however  harsh  it  is,  expresses 
i|o  more  than  the  usual  Oriental  custom  ( 
that  they  had  been  treated  by  him  like 
strangers,  whereas  be  later  proved  hia 
true  i^id  deep  afiection;  and  that  he  had 
^  quite  eaten  up  their  money,"  by  ap- 
plying the  value  of  Jacob's  services  en- 
tirely (o  his  own  uses,  whereas  he  had 
given  a  maidservant  to  either  of  them; 
and  though  generosity  would  have  prompt- 
ed him  to  marry  them  to  his  kinsman 
without  coippensating  labour,  he  main- 
tained them,  with  their  increasing  fiimi- 
lies,  during  seven  years.  So  perfect  was 
the  effect  of  JiicoVsconsunmmte  canning, 
that  his  wives  considered  the  vast  losses  of 
their  ^her  us  a  matter  of  congratula- 
tion and  a^  a  proud  triumph,  whereas, 
bad  they  known  the  secret  of  their  hus- 
band's dishonest  schemes,  they  woold 
have  indignimtly  turned  their  hearts 
from  him.  f*rom  whatever  side  we  view 
the  subject,  Jacob  is  blameable  beyond 
excuse:  disregarding  the  Pirine  warn- 
ing, he  anblusbingly  executed  the  frauds 
suggested  by  his  fertUe  invention,  and 
then  abused  the  nuthority  of  God  in 
covering  or  justifying  them.  Compared 
with  these  ofienoes,  the  fault  of  l^aban 
was  trifling;  for  it  consisted  principally 
in  his  unwillingness  to  acknowledge  the 
increase  of  Jacob's  property  as  the  gif^  of 
God;  nor  was  he,  on  t^  one  hand,  en- 
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and  dotted.  11«  And  the  angel  of  God  said  to  me  in  a 
dream,  Jacob:  and  I  said,  Here  I  am.  12.  And  He 
said,  Lift  up  now  thy  eyes,  and  see,  all  the  rams 
coming  upon  the  cattle  are  ringstraked,  speckled,  and 
dotted:  for  I  have  seen  all  that  Laban  doeth  to  thee. 
13.  I  am  the  God  of  Beth-el,  where  thou  hast  anointed 
the  pillar,  and  where  thou  hast  vowed  a  vow  to  Me :  now 
rise,  go  out  from  this  land,  and  return  to  the  land  of  thy 
birth.  14.  And  Rachel  and  Leah  answered,  and  said  to 
him,  Have  we  still  any  portion  or  inheritance  in  our 


tirelj  wrong  in  this  fedkig,  and  it  would» 
on  the  other  hand,  be  unjust,  to  apply 
to  Laban  the  same  standard  of  moralitj 
as  to  Jacob,  who  was  inyested  with  a 
•acred  mission. 

Bat  why  did,  after  the  sixth  year,  the 
Divine  vision  check  the  eonrse  of  Jacob's 
incipient  repentance?  (yer.  a).  Why 
was  he  not  left  to  face  still  longer  the  dis- 
pleasnre  of  Laban  and  his  sons,  if  it  might 
lead  to  his  internal  correction^  The 
reply  to  this  question  esiiibits  the  wise 
economy  of  our  text  in  the  strongest 
light.  True  repentance  would  have  in- 
duced Jacob  to  give  up  the  flocks  deceit- 
fully acquired  by  him^  but  this  would 
have  been  inappropriate  under  two  im« 
portant  aspects.  First,  it  would  have  left 
Xiaban  unpunished  for  his  fraud  in  forcing 
Leah  upon  Jacob;  and  yet  it  was  india- 
pensablethat  such  retaliation  should  be 
exercised  before  Jacob's  departure^  which 
marked  the  permanent  separation  of 
Laban's  house  from  the  history  c^  the 
patriarchs.  And  secondly,  the  abuse  ta 
which  Jacob  had  tamed  God's  promises 
could  not  destroy  their  efficacy;,  he  had 
been  destined  to  leave  Mesopotamia  laden 
with  blessing  and  wealthy  whence  he 
might  justly  say:  *'God  did  not  suffer  La< 
ban  to  do  me  wrong"  (ver.7  ),  or  *'  God  hatii 
taken  away  the  cattle  of  Laban  and  hath 
given  it  tome"  (ver.9>;  but  that  he  quitted 
the  land  laden  with  guilt  also,  was  another 
stone  in  the  scale  of  his  transgressions, 
with  which  he  was  doomed  soon  to  ba- 
lance the  scale  of  kis  uMseiy. 


Fhiloloqicai.  Bbmarks.— 1133  (ver. 
1,  from  *13|l,  to  be  heavy)  is  wealth 
(OiUe/.  K^Q33),  as  Nah.ii.10:  P8.xlix. 
IS,  etc;  and  is, in  other  passages,  coupled 
with  "C^  and  D>;D>  (1  Kings  iii.  13; 
IkrcL  vl  2 V— About  Wsh^  ^IDH  see 
note  on  Exod.  p.  6ft.  —  Since  Rachel  was 
the  favourite  of  Jacob,  as  he  was  himself 
the  favourite  of  Qebekah  (for  the  three 
characters  have  many  points  of  resem* 
blance),  she  is  almost  constantly  men- 
tioned before  her  elder  sister  Leah  (vers. 
4,  14;  comp.  Ruth  iv.  4). — About  7r}p 
(ver.  7,  Hiph.  of  ?7n)  see  on  Exod.  viii. 
25).^  Tea  times  (ver.  7)  means/rf^teentfy 
(comp.  Numb.  xiv.  22;  Job  xtx.  8);  as 
sometimes  seven  also  is  used  to  express  a 
considerable,  but  undefined*  number 
(Deut.  xxviiL  7;  Judg.  xv.  7,  17,  etc). 
The  Sept.  renders  D^3D  tVWffV  strangely 
"^jTiivikKa  ifivtiyi  the  origin  of  which 
translation  has  not  yet  been  discovered. 
-^Tbe  eighth  verse,  so  far  from  being 
contradictory  to  the  statements  of  the 
preceding  chapter  (vers.  32, 33),  containa 
a  new  and  clear  illustration  of  the  narra- 
tive^  LsJban  had  originally  allowed  to 
Jacob  all  the  various-coloured  animals, 
both  the  apotted,  and  the  speckled,  and 
the  ring<*straked  (vers.  10,  12);  but  it 
appears  that  when  he  saw  them  to  be  ex- 
ceedingly nomexous,  he  limited  his  promise 
tie  one  epeeieSf  allowing  to  Jacob  the 
speckled  alone»  bat  then  all  the  births  of 
the  sheep  and  goats  were  speckled;  he 
next  tried  it  with  the  ring-straked  onlyi 
and  all  the  new-born  anjmak  were  ring«« 
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father's  house?  16.  Are  we  not  regarded  by  him  as 
strangers?  for  he  hath  sold  us,  and  hath  also  entirely 
eaten  up  our  money.  16.  Indeed,  all  the  wealth  which  God 
hath  taken  from  our  father,  it  belongeth  to  us  and  to  our 
children :  and  now,  whatever  God  hath  said  to  thee,  do. — 
17.  And  Jacob  rose,  and  set  his  sons  and  his  wives  upon 


fitraked ;  and  thus  **  he  changed  the  wagei 
many  times,**  bul  uniformlj  with  the  same 
nnfavonrabie  result.  Therefore, that  rersie 
needs  neither  to  be  taken  as  a  rhetorical 
phrase;  nor  as  an  inaccuracj;  nor  is  it 
necessary  to  read«  like  the  Sept.  and 
Valg.,  DOnS  instead  of  DHpiT  (\tvKd, 
alboi  so  also  Cterkti*,  and  others). — 
0?^3«  (▼«. »)  instead  of  \y^¥{  (see  on 
Exod.*i.2l,  andu.  17).— 113  (ver.  10. 12, 
from  Tia  hait),  with  white  spots  resem- 
bling hail,  for  which,  in  the  preceding 
chapter  (vers.  35, 39)  H^hc  is  used  (see 
p.  545);  comp.  Zech.  vi.  3,  6 ;  Septoagint 
9xoio€tBiTg  pavToli  Vulg.  rupvii.  The 
same  root  occurs  in  the  kindred  dialects, 
especially  the  Arabic  and  Sjriac,  and  is 
applied  in  a  similar  sense  (comp.  Gesen., 
Thes.  p.  237).— ^J{<n  (ver.  13),  though  in 
the  status  oonstmotns,  has  the  article, 
because  the  sense  of  the  following  7M  1X*'2 
is:  **I  am  that  God  who  appeared  to  thee 
in  Bethel**  (thus  OnAeUn,  comp.  xxviiL 
10—22);  while  simply  ^K  n^3  ^  is  used 
where  no  special  allusion  to  that  event  is 
intended  (xxxv.  7);  analogous  instances 
are:  ^^n^a  n^WD  (2  Kings  xxiii.  17); 
11^^  'POU  (I«u.  xzxvi  8);   compare 

rre^  rf?n»ry  (x«?.  67;  see  p.  473).— 

The  angel  who  appeared  to  Jacob  (ver. 
11)  was  God  Himself  (ver.  13);  see  p. 
382.— In  ^bK  Da  ^3K1  the  infiniu  absol. 
is  employed  qfter  the  verb  finite,  to  ex- 
press  a  g^reater  intensify  of  the  action,  as 
in  xlvi.  4;  IsaL  xxii.  17,  etc.  (comp. 
GeMen.  Gr.,  §  128. 3,  note  1). 

19- «1.  It  seems,  that  Laban  had  in- 
tended to  allow  Jacob  the  abnormal  flocks 
during  seven  years,  to  compensate  him  for 
his  seven  years  of  forced  servitude.  But 
the  discovery  of  his  deception  totally  al- 
tered the  relative  position  of  both;  and  his 
flight  naturally  destroyed  the  agreement. 


Thus  we  may  account  for  his  not  attend- 
ing the  festivities  of  sheep-shearing,  to 
which  generally  all  relatives  and  friends 
were  ipvited,  and  at  which  certainly  the 
chief  shepherd  could  not  be  forgotten 
(comp.  xxxviii.  12;  2  Sam.  xiiL  23).  Ja- 
eob,  shrewdly  profiting  by  the  absence  of 
Laban  and  his  sons,  made  unobserved  the 
preparations  of  his  escape.  But  in  every 
step  we  meet  with  deeds  proving  how 
distant  the  characters  introduced  in  tlrfs 
narrative  still  were  from  that  fidth  and 
moral  excellence  which  it  was  the  end  of 
Mosaism  to  enforce;  and  so  oomplicated 
are  the  offences,  that  it  requires  the  most 
undirided  attention  and  the  most  unbiassed 
judgment,  to  estimate  them  with  nicety 
and  justice.  Jacob  had  taught  his  wives 
to  despise  their  father;  the  ill-feeling  seems 
gradually  to  have  become  reciprocal  be- 
tween Laban  and  his  daughters;  for  they 
also  did  not  participate  in  the  pastoral  re- 
joicings; and  Rachel  finished  by  robbfaig 
her  fitther.  We  need  not  to  obsorve,  that 
this  trait  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  tiie 
other  features  of  Rachel's  character  pre- 
viously alluded  to;  she  was  passionate  and 
envious;  she  relied  on  the  powers  of  na- 
ture rather  than  the  love  of  Grod;  and  now 
she  considered  herself  more  eflidently  pfo- 
tected  by  the  idols  of  her  father  than  by 
the  Gh>d  of  her  husband  (see  p.  594>  She 
stole  the  Teraphim,  either,  as  has  been 
advanced,  because  she  wished  to  prevent 
Laban^  consulting  them  on  the  direction 
of  their  flight,  or  to  secure  their  guardian- 
ship for  a  journey  apparently  finanght  with 
difficulties  and  dangers.  The  value  of  the 
precious  metal  of  which  the  idol  might 
have  been  made,  was  certainly  a  tempta- 
tion subordinate  to  thesuperstitioas  motive. 
The  example  given  by  Jacob  with  regard 
to  the  worship  of  (}od,had  manifestly  exer- 
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camels;  18.  And  he  carried  away  all  his  cattle,  and  all 
his  property  which  he  had  gained,  the  cattle  of  his  acqui- 
sition, which  he  had  gained  in  Padan-aram,  to  go  to  Isaac 
his  father,  into  the  land  of  Canaan.  19.  And  Laban  had 
gone  to  shear  his  sheep :  and  Rachel  stole  the  Teraphiin 
which  belonged  to  her  father.     20.  And  Jacob  deceived  the 


cifled  a  greater  inflaeoce  apon  Leah  than 
upon  Rachel;  tboogh  both,  therefore,  ac« 
knowledged,  in  Jacob's  blessing,  the  will 
and  favoar  of  Ood,  and  urged  him  to  fol« 
low  the  DiTtne  directions  (rer.  16),  Rachel 
oontinaed  to  attach  a  high  value  to  dumb 
images,  and  regarded  herself  safe  onlj 
under  the  guardianship  of  her  own  gods 
(comp.  XXX.  14 — I6)i 

Our  knowledge  concerning  the  shape  of 
the  Teraphim  is  verj  limited.  They  re- 
sembled the  form  of  man  (1  Sam.xix.18), 
either  consisting  of  the  entire  human  bodj, 
or  only  of  head  and  breast  They  were 
made  of  various  materials,  and  not  unire- 
quently  of  silver,  two  hundred  shekels  of 
"which  were  employed  for  one  statue  ( Jndg. 
xvii.  4).  Our  information  is  more  accurate 
respecting  the  use  and  nature  of  the  Te* 
mphim.  But  we  must  distinguish  between 
the  earlier  and  the  later  history  of  the 
Hebrews.  The  origin  of  the  Teraphim 
seems  to  have  been  in  Mesopotamia  or 
Chaldca,  a  supposition  probable  from  our 
passage,  and  fnMU  a  later  allusion  in  which 
the  Babylonian  king  is  related  to  have 
consulted  them  (Esek.  xxi  26).  Although 
DO  doubt  comprised  among  the  idols  which 
Jacob  is  recorded  to  have  removed  in 
Shechem  (xxxv.  4X  they  long  remained  in 
favour  among  his  descendants;  and  while 
the  Hebrews  were  always  conscious  of  their 
crime  whenever  they  worshipped  otlier 
gods,  they  do  not  seem  to  have  regarded 
the  adoration  of  the  Teraphim  as  equally 
reproachful.  On  this  point,  the  history  of 
Micah  is  highly  instructive  (Judg.  xvii.; 
X  viiL).  It  shows  clearly,  that  the  Teraphim 
were  considered  as  tutelar  deities,  fully 
compatible  with  the  homage  solely  due  to 
the  Lord  ;  that  they  were  used,  by  many, 
as  oracles,  like  the  Urim  and  Thummimy 
or  like  the  Ark  of  the  Ck>venant  (1  Sam. 


xiv.l  8) ;  and  that  they  were  deemed  sacred 
and  lawful,  if  but  a  descendant  of  Aaron 
performed  the  ministerial  functions:  they 
implied  a  transgression  of  the  second,  not 
of  the  first  commandment  (comp.  Judg. 
xvii. 3, 13;  xviii. 5, 6, 84,80,31).  Thuswe 
account  for  the  fact,  otherwise  most  strange, 
that  the  prophet  Rosea  enumerates  the 
Teraphim  among  the  boons  of  which  the 
disobedient  Israelites  would  be  deprived 
(iii.  4);  he  threatens  them  with  the  disso- 
lution of  national  and  of  family  life ;  he 
predicts,  that  princes  and  sacrifices  will 
disi4>pear,  and  together  with  them  their 
own  domestic  gods,  the  Teraphim,  who, 
therefore,  have  there  a  political  and  social 
rather  than  a  religious  import.  The  pro- 
phet does  not  hesitate  to  mention  them, 
because  they  were  evidently  in  his  time  * 
still  considered  as  the  mildest  and  roost 
harmless  form  of  idolatry.  But  gradually, 
when  the  pure  doctrines  of  Mosaism  began 
to  be  enforced  with  greater  rigour,  the 
Teraphim  were  naturally  included  among 
the  objects  of  religions  aversion;  even  the 
author  of  the  Book  of  Judges,  who  wrote 
in  the  latest  times  of  the  monarchy  (xviii. 
80X  inserted  in  his  truthfiil  narrative  a  re- 
mark of  disapproval :  **  in  those  days  there 
was  no  king  in  Israel,  every  one  did  what 
was  right  in  his  own  eyes**  (xvii.  6);  when 
king  Josiah  established  the  strict  worship 
of  monotheism,  he  destroyed,  among  the 
other  idols,  the  Teraphim  also  (2  Ki.  xiii 
24);  and,  perhaps,  exactly  because  they 
were  considered  as  almost  innocent  images^ 
the  later  writers  were  extremely  severe  in 
denouncing  them:  the  crime  of  obstinacy 
against  the  Divine  will  is  compared  to  the 
idolatry  of  the  Teraphim  (1  Sam.  xv.  23); 
they  are  classed  among  the  **  detestations 
and  abominations"  (D^^npfi^  D^^l^^;  9 
Kings  xiii.  24) ;  their  orados  are/kscribeclf 
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heart  of  Laban  the  Aramsean,  in  that  he  did  not  tell  him 
that  he  fled.  21.  And  he  fled,  he  and  all  that  he  had; 
and  he  rose,  and  passed  over  the  river,  and  turned  his 
face  toward  the  mount  Gilead. — 22.  And  Laban  was  told 
on  the  third  day  that  Jacob  was  fled.  23.  And  he  took 
his  kinsmen  with  him,  and  pursued  after  him  a  seven 


not  only  as  falsehood,  Imt  as  wiokedness; 
tliej  lead  astn^  those  who  consuU  them 
like  Bheep  whidi  have  no  ihepherd(Zechi 
X.  S);  and  they  are  attributed  to  the  Ba- 
bylonian monarch  together  with  his  other 
absnrd  modes  of  divination,  as  the  angoriea 
taken  from  ^  looking  in  the  liver"  (Ezek. 
zxl  86, 28).~These  remariLfl  will  suffice 
to  explain  the  motives  of  Rachd  in  steal- 
ing the  Teraphim,  and  the  eagerness  of 
Laban  for  recovering  them  (comp.  Jndg, 
zviiLS4). 

As  the  southern  part  of  Palestine  wa« 
the  goal  of  Jacob's  jonmey ,  he  crotsed  the 
Euphrates,  and  took  then  a  south-western 
direction,  till  he  reached  the  **  mountain  of 
Gilead"  (ver.  21).  There  exists  still,  in 
the  south  of  the  river  Jabbok,  a  mountain- 
chain,  called  Jebd  J^lad{j\jC^\  which 

has  been  identified  with  our  Qilead«  But 
two  objections  render  this  supposition  im- 
probable. First,  Jacob  was,  at  that  time, 
still  in  the  notth  of  the  Jabbok*  which  he 
crossed  only  after  the  occurrence  in  Ma- 
hanaim  (xxxiL2S)i  and,  secondly,  the 
Jobel  Jelad  extends  from  west  to  east, 
whereas,  according  to  clear  Biblical  state* 
ments,the  ''mountain  of  Gilead"  runs 
from  south  to  north;  for  it  commences  in 
the  north  of  the  river  Arnon,  perhaps  near 
the  district  of  Heshbon;  proceeds  north- 
ward, to  the  province  of  Baahan,  probaUy 
to  the  vicinity  of  the  river  Hieromax  or 
Tarmuk;  and  eastward,  to  Hauran(Aara^ 
nitis);  and  traverses,  therefore,  the  terri-* 
toiy  ofReubeUfGad,  and  the  southern  part 
of  Manasseh  (Deut  iii.  12, 13;  compare 
Judg.  viL  3, 24, 25).  The  difficulty  which 
Judg.  viL  3  seems  to  imply,  has  been  hap« 
pUy  removed  by  a  judicious  interpretation 
(see  Winer,  Real- W.  L  429).  The  sides 
of  the  mountain  are  covered  with  excellent 


flocks  and  the  richest  pastoresCCant  ir.l ; 
vi5;  Jer.Ll9).  The  jsmf  and  the  toam 
of  Gilead  will  be  noticed  in  their  dne 
places  (Josh.  xii.  5,  etc;  Hoe.  vi.  8). 
Philolooioal  RnMABXH, — rt^^(v«r.l9) 
instead  of  t3^  (xxxviil  15).  —  Almoei 
numberless  absurdities  havebeen  adTmnced 
with  regard  to  the  Teraphim;  ancient 
Rabbinical  writers  assert,  that  tbehr  wor- 
•hip  was  connected  with  atrocioua  customs 
of  murder,  and  with  ludicrous  efibits  to 
elicit  divinations  (aeeTVi^.  Jomatky,  that 
they  were  horoscopic  or  astrological  in- 
struments of  brass  (iZaafti,on  1  8am.  xix. 
IS);  that  they  were  automata  to  indicate 
the  hours,  or  to  suggest  prophecies. — 
Equally  strange  are  the  later  ofnmoB% 
that  the  Teraphim  aro  SUemi  or  Sat^ 
(^MickatLy  Lemg«rke\  oomp.  Pammtu  VL 
xxiv.  6);  or  that  they  are  something  like 
d(mke^a  (juUinum  gind;  Cremz^  SymboL 
iii  208);  ox  fomet^fymg  petuUes  (ibid^  p. 
340) ;  or  mowruhen  and  supporters;  or  all 
strength-giving  powers  personified  in  one 
deity. — ^The  ancient  translations  throw  no 
light  upon  this  subject;  the  Sept  renders 
fl^Xa;  AquiLi  gutp^^ra;  Jo§epk,{Aat. 
XyiILix.5),i^«rocef«;v;  Ojiie/^K^^D^Y; 
JbfiaM.(in  JudgeaXr^^etc  Theetymo- 
logy  of  the  word  is  nnoertains  it  has  been 
eonjecturally  derived  from^^lH  tmrpihAi 
afid  from  nQ"!  to  be  weak  (that  is,  either 
powerless  gods,  uttering  vague  prophe- 
cies; or  slackening  the  handa  of  men);  it 
has  been  regarded  as  identical  witk  the 
Egyptian  SerapU  (from  Ki)*k  to  Aeo/;  B^ 
pairc^«v),  or  with  the  Hebrew  Serapkm 
(D^fiK^)»  or  with  tk^  frightful  Assyrian 
images  with  lynx  head  and  human  body, 
found  at  Khorsahad  in  secret  c&vitiea  near 
tl^  threshold  of  one  of  the  courts  (see 
pi  295;^  Bonomi,  Nin.  and  its  FaL,  pp,15a 
—160);  it  has  been  traced  to  the  S^yriao 
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days*  journey ;  and  he  overtook  him  in  the  mount  Gilead. 
24.  And  God  came  to  Laban  the  AramsBan  in  a  dream  by 
night,  and  said  to  him,  Take  heed  that  thou  do  not  speak 
to  Jacob  either  good  or  bad.  25.  And  Laban  reached 
Jacob :  and  Jacob  had  pitched  his  tent  in  the  mount : 
and   Laban  with  his  kinsmen  pitched  in  the  mount  of 


^in  to  ask  or  comsult  (Dak,  De  Orac,  p. 
659),  or  to  the  Arab,  u^  J  to  live  in  eoM 

and  comfort;  the  etjmological  nuga  have 
gone  so  far  as  to  compare  D^fi^nn  with 
dvOpuiroC'  The  most  plausible  of  all 
these  opinions  appears  to  be,  that  the  Te- 
raphim  are  the  images  or  representatives 
of  the  Seraphim,  who  were  extensivelj 
worshipped  as  tatelary  powers;  or,  if  we 
maj  add  another  oonjectore,  we  should 
connect  D^DIH  with  the  root  ^1Y  to  mdt 
or  pwrge  by  fire,  whence  ^^lY  goldsmth 
(Isai.  xL  19);  so  that  D^D^H  would  simplj 
be  the  images  or  statues,  or  idols  (Sept, 
tUkiKd);  and  the  Hebrew  text  calls  them 
Indeed  HSDDI  ^Dfi  and  HS'D  ^DB  (Judg. 
xvu.  3,4;  xviiL  17,  18,  31).  —  3^.3DJ 
means  literal!/:  ^to  steal  the  heart"  of 
somebody;  that  is,  either  (as  in  vers.  20, 
S6)  to  deceive  and  to  act  treacherously,  or 
(as  in  2  Sam.  xv.  6,  O)  D^aK  3«;i)  to 
ci^le  by  flattery  or  hypocrisy;  and,  in 
the  latter  meaning,  it  is  synonymous  with 
nyi  333,  used  in  Rabbinical  writings; 
like  the  Greek  cXiirrfcv  vovv  (whence  the 
eloquent  Mercury  is  called  MXc^c^pwv); 
comp.  Horn.,  ILxiv.  217;  Hts,^  Theog.* 
613,  etc  Sometimes,  333  alone  is  em- 
ployed in  the  same  sense  (ver.  27),  like 
kkiwTov  (Arist  Bhet.  3). 

M'M — ao.  Laban  learning  the  flight  of 
Jacob  on  the  third  day,  appears  to  have  set 
out  in  pursuit  of  him  on  the  fourth;  and 
since,  unencumbered  as  he  wat,  he  could 
proceed  at  a  quicker  rate,  he  overtook 
him  on  the  seventh.  He  was  in  a  hi^ 
state  of  excitement  and  exasperation;  he 
felt  vehement  indignation  at  the  double 
wrong,  the  clandestine  escape  and  the 
iheft  of  his  gods;  for  the  first  time,  the 
superiority  of  his  strength  suggested  to 
him    measures  of  violence  against  his 


astute  son-in-law;  he  waseager  to  satisfy 
his  wrath— but  in  the  night  before  he 
arrived  at  the  mountain  of  Qilead,  Qod 
appeared  to  him  in  a  dream  and  solemnly 
warned  hiuL  Awed  by  this  supernatural 
admonition,  he  once  more  looked  upon 
Jacob  with  respect  and  reverence.  How- 
ever, his  anger  was  silenced  but  not  con- 
quered, checked  but  not  appeased,  and 
though  freed  from  the  virulence  to  injure 
by  rash  deeds,  it  was  still  suflSciently  strong 
to  sting  by  words.  A  most  animated  scene 
of  recrimination,invective8,and  upbraiding 
ensued.  Laban,  meetmg  his  son-in-law 
near  their  respective  encampments,  at 
once  gave  vent  to  his  passion  in  an  im- 
petuous address,  in  which,  it  must  be 
confessed,  the  right  appears  all  on  his 
side.  Nobody  has  denied  that  it  is  per- 
vaded by  a  certain  generosity  of  feeling. 
But  those  who  are  determined  to  repre- 
sent Laban's  character  as  absolutely  base^ 
say  simply,  all  this  is  mere  hypocrisy;  he 
felt  nothing  whatever  of  all  he  uttered. 
But  where  does  the  text  give  the  least 
allusion  that  it  wishes  to  have  this  con- 
struction given  to  his  words?  Does  it 
not,  on  the  contrary,  even  anticipate  a 
significant  term  of  rebuke  employed  by 
Laban:  **  And  Jacob  stole  the  heart  of 
Laban"  (vers.  20,26)?  And  could  a  gentle 
conduct  be  expected  towards  the  man 
who,  defrauding  him  of  his  wealth, 
escaped  without  a  reconciliation  or  a 
compromise? 

PuiLOLOoiOAL  Rbnabks.— The  dream 
of  Laban  may  be  compared  with  the 
vision  of  Abimelech  (xx.  3 — 7),  which, 
under  similar  circumstances,  proved 
equally  effectual.— y^  ly  310D  ^31  (ver. 
24 )  is  a  proverbial  phrase  signifying  to 
interfere,  or  to  oppose  (comp.  xxiv.  50: 
5)0  IK  jn  ISl;  2  Sam.  xiii.  22).     Tha 
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Gilead.  26.  And  Laban  said  to  Jacob,  "What  hast  thoa 
done,  that  thou  hast  deceived  my  heart,  and  carried  away 
my  daughters,  as  captives  taken  with  the  sword?  27- 
Wherefore  didst  thou  flee  secretly,  and  deceive  me,  and 
didst  not  tell  me,  that  1  might  have  sent  thee  away  with 
mirth,  and  with  songs,  with  timbrel,  and  with  harp? 
28.  And  hast  not  suffered  me  to  kiss  my  sons  and  my 
daughters  ?  Thou  hast  now  acted  foolishly.  29.  It  is  in 
the  power  of  my  hand  to  do  you  injury :  but  the  God  of 
your  father  spoke  to  me  yesternight,  saying,  Take  heed 
that  thou  do  not  speak  to  Jacob,  either  good  or  bad.  30. 
And  now,  thou  didst  go  and  depart,  because  thou  hadst 


Sept.  renders,  therefore,  siinplj  fi^irbrf 
XaKii^g  fromipd,  ftod  the  Valg.  ne  quid* 
quam  aapere  loquarvi, — Since  after  PpH 
(ver.25),  I^HK  HK  is  to  he  snpplied,  the 
following  words  VHK  HK  can  onlj  mean 
'*  with  his  hrothers**;  the  Sept  translates, 
therefore,  wrongly:  tvrfiat  ro^c^^cX^o^c 
abrovi  and  OnkeL  \ninK  n^  ^T8W;  simi- 
larly Syr.,  Saad,  and  others.— ^HK  33;nt 
**  and  thou  hast  deceived  me"  (see  supra) ; 
not  **  thon  hast  robbed  me.** — The  custom 
of  accompanying  friends  at  their  depar- 
ture with  music  and  song,  is  still  observed 
in  the  East  (see  Bostmn,^  Morgenl.,  i 
1 55 )  comp.  xviiL  1 6  ). — About  the  Hmbnl 
(*|n)  see  on  Exod.  p.  277,  and  about  the 
karp  (1133)  tupra,  p.  IdS.-JTlsS  DKnrD 
(ver.  27),  and  \\ffV  rhxn  (ver.  28)  are 
constructions  like  the  Greek  XavSdim 
vrotAv,  etc ;  comp.  xx viL  20,  t^tW  niilD ; 
Joel  U.  20,  n)BT^  ^nan,  etc—About 
SfS^,  instead  of  T\\\C^  see  on  Exod.  xviiL 
18;'  comp.  ^n^^lbtC  in  Isai.  xxii.  IS  s 
EwaJd,  Gr.,  §871.2.— S(ft,  in  some  in- 
stances, retained  its  original  meaning  of 
strength, power;  therefore  H^  /fct?B^  sig- 
nifies **  it  is  in  the  power  of  my  hand*';  lite- 
rally, **  it  is/or,  or  adapted  to,  the  strength 
of  my  hand**;  or  **my  hand  is  equal** 
Sept.  Iffxvtt  4  X^^PI^^t  Vulg.  vaUtMOHye 
Msa,  etc;  comp.  Mic  ii.  I ;  Prov.  iii  27. 
Those  words  certainly  do  not  mean  ^  my 
hand  is  my  God'*  (similar  to  Job  xii  6; 
Hah.  L  11;  Virg,,  Ma,  x.778);  nor  is 
^  to  be  read  Sm^,  so  that  H^  ^»6 


would,  by  a  pleonasm  analogous  to  ]9^, 
be  equivalent  to  n^3  (see  Geseii^  ThesL, 

p.  4^). 

31— 4tS.  Jacob  replied  in  an  able  and 
powerfol  speech.  But  not  even  then, 
when  his  conscience  was  assaOed  from  ao 
many  sides,  and  when  he  ought  to  have 
folt  humbled  rather  than  excited,  did  his 
usual  cunning  forsake  him.  With  aston- 
ishing dexterity  he  entirely  shifted  the 
ground  of  the  dispute;  for,  feeling  himself 
innocent  in  one  single  point,  the  theft  of 
the  Teraphim,  he  threw  upon  that  alone 
the  chief  stress.  To  the  first  accusation, 
the  treacherous  flight,  upon  which  Laban 
dwelt  with  such  force  and  passion,  he 
answered  with  a  few  words,  almost  inco- 
herent, and  certainly  very  feeble:  **  I  was 
afraid;  for  I  thought,  periuqM  thon 
wouldst  take  by  force  tikj  daughters 
from  me"  (ver.  S\).  Then  abruptly  pass- 
ing to  the  other  subject,  he  demanded  « 
scrutinising  and  open  search,  and  per- 
mitted Laban  to  punish  the  ofiender  with 
death.  The  search,  fruitless  in  the  tents 
of  Jacob,  Leah,  and  the  two  maid-ser- 
vants, was  concluded  in  the  tent  of  RacheL 
In  faithful  consistency  with  the  character 
before  assigned  to  her,  covering  theft  by 
subtlety  and  unlrutii,  she  feigned  a  dis- 
order which  rendered  her  impure,  forbade 
the  father  to  approach  her,  and  doring 
which  it  would  have  been  the  height  of 
impiety  to  sit  on  the  holy  image  of  tfa» 
deity  (comp.  Lev.  xv.  19— 24>  Bn^  whe» 
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indeed  a  strong  lodging  after  thy  father^s  house :  yet  where- 
fore hast  thou  stolen  iny  gods  ? — 31,  And  Jacob  answered, 
and  said  to  Laban,  Indeed  I  was  afraid;  for  I  said,  Per- 
haps thou  wouldst  take  by  force  thy  daughters  from  me. 
32.  With  whomsoever  thou  findest  thy  gods,  let  him. not 
live:  before  our  kindred  search  what  is  with  me,  and 
take  it  to  thee.  (For  Jacob  did  not  know  that  Rachel  had 
stolen  them.) — 33.  And  Laban  went  into  the  tent  of  Jacob, 
and  into  the  tent  of  Leah,  and  into  the  tent  of  the  two 
maidservants,  but  he  did  not  find  them.  And  he  went 
from  Leah's  tent,  and  entered  into  Rachel's  tent.  34. 
And  Rachel  had  taken  the  Teraphim,  and  put  them  into 


thestolen  statue  was  not  found,  Jacob,  sum- 
nooning  his  whole  energy  of  speech,  poured 
out  upon  Laban  his  indignation  and  wrath ; 
he  had  gained  a  triamph,  and  was  resolved 
to  turn  it  to  the  greatest  possible  adyan- 
tage;  it  is  impossible  not  to  acknowledge 
in  the  first  part  of  his  words  a  certain 
Terbosity,  and  in  the  latter  part  a  certain 
self-glorification;  and  representing  him* 
self  as  perfectly  guiltless,  he  threw  the 
-whole  weight  of  the  opprobrium  upon  his 
father-in-law.  He  was  misled  into  this 
haughty  assurance  by  two  circumstances, 
the  forbearance  of  Laban  and  the  inter- 
cession of  GK>d :  for  the  former  had  made 
no  ailosion  whaterer  to  the  frauds  by 
which  he  had  appropriated  to  himself 
the  flocks;  and  God  had,  by  the  vision  of 
liaban  in  the  preceding  night,  proved 
His  protecting  care  for  his  welfare  (ver. 
42).  He  persuaded  himself  that  his  de- 
ceptions were  approved  by  God,  as  he  had 
imagined  before  that  they  were  tugguted 
by  Him  (see  p.  548).  Elated  by  this  fan- 
cied innocence,  he  praised,  in  emphatic 
terms,  his  vigilance,  his  unwearied 
anxiety  for  Laban's  flocks,  his  patient 
endurance  of  all  hardships  in  the  field, 
and  of  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the  atmos- 
phere; he,  further,  pointed  to  the  assist- 
ance of  Gk>d  which  never  forsook  him; 
during  the  whole  period  of  twenty  years 
his  sheep  and  goats  had  been  fruitful;  and 
he  was  so  certain  that  no  animals  had 
either  been  torn,  stolen,  or  lost,  that  he 


even  then  declared  his  readiness  to  re- 
store them;  but  with  greater  power  still, 
he  charged  Laban  with  having  arbitrarily 
changed  his  hire  many  times;  and  con- 
cluded that  it  was  to  God  alone,  who  had 
yesterday  given  witness  for  him,  that  he 
owed  the  reward  for  all  his  toils  and 
troubles.— Praise  was,  indeed,  due  to  him 
for  his  untiring  industry;  but  as  regards 
the  tenfold  change  of  the  hire,  the  fault 
was  both  in  him  and  in  Laban,  and  his 
was  by  far  the  greater  guilt. 

Rachel  was  in  her  tent,  sitting  in  the 
••litter  of  the  camer  (^Dinns).  For 
the  greater  comfort  of  ladies  or  children 
performing  long  journeys  on  camels,  a 
kind  of  couch  or  large  chair  is  fastened 
on  the  saddle  of  the  animal,  and  often 
one  on  each  side;  and  in  order  to  secure 
protection  against  wind,  rain,  or  the  rays 
of  the  sun,  the  couch  is  appropriately  over- 
hung with  curtains,  so  that  it  is  not  unlike 
a  curtain-bed,  while  Arabic  writers  com- 
pare it  to  a  house  or  a  palm-tree;  the 
light  is  let  in  by  openings  at  the  side;  and 
as  it  is  very  commodious  for  reposing,  it  is 
not  unfrequently  used  in  the  tents  at  times 
of  encampment  The  conch  itself  is  ge^ 
nerally  made  of  wicker-work,  and  has, 
therefore,  the  appearance  of  a  basket  or 
a  cradle.  Here  Rachel  could  convenient- 
ly conceal  the  Teraphim,  and,  as  she 
pretended  illness,  her  resting  on  it  roused, 
no  suspicion.  —  K  an  animal  of  the  flocks 
or  herds  was  torn  by  a  wild  beast,  the 
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the  litter  of  the  camel,  and  sat  upon  them.  And  Laban 
searched  all  the  tent,  but  he  did  not  find  them.  35.  And 
she  said  to  her  father,  Let  it  not  displease  my  lord  that  I 
x^annot  rise  before  thee ;  for  the  manner  of  women  is  upon 
me.  And  he  searched,  but  did  not  find  the  Teraphim. 
36.  And  Jacob  was  angry,  and  quarrelled  with  Laban : 
and  Jacob  answered  and  said  to  Laban,  What  is  my 
trespass?  what  is  my  sin,  that  thou  hast  pursued  after 
me  ?  37.  That  thou  hast  searched  all  my  utensils  ?  what 
hast  thou  found  of  all  the  utensils  of  thy  house  ?  put  it 
here  before  my  kindred  and  thy  kindred,  that  they  may 
judge  between  us  two.  38.  These  twenty  years  I  have 
been  with  thee;  thy  ewes  and  thy  she-goats  have  not 
cast  their  young,  and  the  rams  of  thy  flock  I  have  not 
eaten.     39.  That  which  was  torn  by  beasts  I  did  not  bring 


ih^erd  was  generally  obliged  to  bring  to 
his  master  a  part  or  member  of  it,  to  verify 
the  fact;  if  he  neglected  to  do  so,  he  was 
responsible  for  the  loss.  Jacob  alludes  to 
this  custom  in  the  words:  **that  which  was 
torn  I  brought  not  to  thee*'  (comp.  Amos 
ill  12;  and  note  on  Exod.  xxiL  12).~The 
great  and  sudden  change  of  temperature 
which  at  sunset  takes  place  in  many  coun- 
tries of  the  East  during  a  great  part  of  the 
year,  is  most  severely  felt  by  those  who  are 
obliged  to  pass  the  night  in  the  open  air, 
by  travellers,  watehmen,  and  shepherds. 
While  thedaysare  oppressively  warm,  and 
often  little  belter  is  afforded  against  the 
scorching  rays  of  the  sun,  the  nights  are 
mdist  with  the  abundant  dew,  or  cold  and 
dreary.  It  requires  a  strong  organiza- 
tion and  an  undaunted  power  of  endurance 
to  stand  the  effects  of  these  abrupt  changes ; 
and  Jacob  might,  therefore,  exclaim  with 
a  pardonable  complacency :  ^in  the  day  the 
drought  consumed  me,  and  the  Arost  by 
night"  (comp.  Jer.  xxxvL  30;  see  p.  509). 
PBnx>LooioAL  Remarks.— 13^nK  *123 
(ver.  32)  belongs  to  the  following,  not  to 
the  preceding  words:  Jacob  required  an 
open  and  searching  examination.  —  ")3 
(ver.  34,  from  I'D  to  go  round),  Itctkoy 
from  its  round  shape  more  probably  than 
from  its  running  (comp.  *)3  a  circular  Yes« 


sel);  S^)t  ra  ffdyfucra  r^  Ka/^^Kovl 
Yulg.,  ttrtunenta  eamdi;  Onk,  and  Syr., 
KtD'39  (saddle);  BoMki  and  Kimcki 
tean  njmO;  Luther,  incorrectly, -die 
Streu  der  Kamele**;  and  Ebn  Ezra^  still 
more  questionably,  refers  to  IsaLxvLl 
(comp.  Zoheir,  Moall.  7.8;  Lebidj  13; 
Amndkeis,  1 1 ;  Jrasm/i/cr,Anioenitt.  exot 
p.  724 ;  i?oseiuii.,  Morgenl.il  52).  That 
Bebekah*s  camel  was  not  furnished  with 
such  litter  does  not  appear  from  xxiv.  64. 
— D^B^a  "p*T,  menstruation;  see  XTiit.lt. 
— About  73^  (ver.  38),  see  on  Exod. 
xxiii26f  and  about  HD'ip  (ver.39Xou 
Exod.  xxii.30.— ^i;)33l  (ver.  39X  a  more 
archaic  or  poetical  stat.  constr.  instead 
of  n332;  comp.  Deut.  xxxiti  16  C^SV 
n^D);  IsaLL2i  (ODfiSnS  ^JIM^D);  Psahn 
cxvi.  1  (Oiann  *SiP);  Gen.  iv.  18  (O^ 
pnV);  and  the  forms  ^3K  and  ^m  in 
ntr 3K,  l!?D^nK,  eto.  But'this » of  the'stat 
constr.  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  * 
paragogicum,  which  is  sometimes,  for 
greater  euphony,  added  to  partici|ilesaod 
adjectives;  for  instance,  nTp}D3/^npil 
(xlix.ll):    nD3   meO  (Exod.  XV.  6); 

^n^aao ,  ^Vdcid  ,  nD^pD(P8.cxiiL  5,6,7); 

comp.  Isai.xxii.  16;  I^  otxiv.  8. — About 
the  termination  1  as  stat.  constr.,  see  oa  l 
24,  p.80.— nittm  (ver.  39)  instead  of 
niKt^nVt  (comp.'xx.  6);  as  n)fn  (Rutk 
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to  thee;  I  will  bear  the  loss  of  it,  of  my  hand  mayest  thou 
require  it,  whether  stolen  by  day,  or  stolen  by  night. 
40.  Thus  I  was;  in  the  day  the  drought  consumed  me, 
and  the  frost  by  night ;  and  my  sleep  departed  from  my 
eyes.  41.  I  have  been  these  twenty  years  in  thy  house; 
I  served  thee  fourteen  years  for  thy  two  daughters,  and 
six  years  for  thy  cattle :  and  thou  hast  changed  my  wages 
ten  times.  42.  Had  not  the  God  of  my  father,  the  God 
of  Abraham,  and  the  fear  of  Isaac,  been  with  me,  indeed 
thou  wouldst  now  have  sent  me  away  empty.  God  hath 
seen  my  affliction  and  the  labour  of  my  hands,  and  re- 
buked thee  yesternight. — 43.  And  Laban  answered  and 
said  to  Jacob,  The  daughters  are  my  daughters,  and  the 
children  are  my  children,  and  the  cattle  are  my  cattle,  and 
aU  that  thou  seest  is  mine  :  and  what  can  I  do  this  day 


1 14),  instead  of  n3Kbjn.--The  auxiliary 
verb  *n**n  (Yer.40),  emphadcallj  pre- 
cedes the  regular  rerb  finite :  **  I  was 
continiiallj — in  the  day  I  was  consumed 
by  the  heat,**  etc— pnif^TnB  (ver8.42, 
53)  ''the  fear  of  Isaac**;  that  is,  God, 
whom  Isaac  fears  and  worships  as  the 
Omnipotent  Lord;  for  IH!)  denotes  some- 
thnes  the  person  or  object  which  cawtet 
fear  (Ps.  xxxi.  18;  PlOT.ise);  OnkeL, 
pnV^  rvh  ^^nm  (comp.  Isal.  viiilS).— 
^3  (yer.  42),  indeed;  comp.xyiii.20,  etc 

4a.  When  Jacob*8  angry  recriminations 
aeeoMd  to  render  a  friendly  settlement  im- 
possible, it  was  effected  by  Laban*s  unex- 
pected moderation.  The  appeal  to  the  vision 
which  appeared  to  confirm,  that  the  wealth 
of  Jacob  was  the  immediate  gift  and  bless- 
ing of  Ood;  theallnsiontohisownrepeated 
tergiversations;  the  remembrance  of  Ja- 
cobs hardships  and  faithful  services:  all 
this  made  an  irresistible  impression  upon 
him.  He  was  certainly  aware,  that  by 
human  right  he  could  claim  all  the  flocks 
of  Jacob  (ver.  43);  but,  abandoning  the 
ordinary  standard  of  justice,  and  deciding 
in  accordance  with  the  higher  right  based 
upon  the  Divine  mercy,  he  spontaneously 
oeded  all  to  his  son-m-law:  **  what  can  I 
do  this  day  to  these  my  daughters,  or  to 
their  children  whom  thc^  have  bom?**  was 


his  pathetic  reply.  Who,  then,  is  the 
nobler,  the  more  virtuous  of  the  two? 
Who  is  the  conqueror  in  this  struggle? 
Jacob,  callous  and  more  hardened  by 
every  new  beneficence  of  God;  or  Laban, 
moved  and  reformed  by  the  harsh  rebuke 
of  his  deceiver?  But  it  will  be  asked  with 
astonishment:  Was  this  contrast  so  un- 
fiivourable  to  Jacob  in  the  author's  plan 
and  intention?  We  reply,  that  we  should 
despair  of  the  morality  of  the  whole  Book 
of  Genesis,  were  we  not  convinced  that  the 
author  despised  the  artful  practices  of  Ja- 
cob as  deeply  as  every  unsophisticated 
reader  has  done  in  all  ages;  that  he  de- 
nounces them  as  plainly  as  he  condemns 
Jacob's  machinations  to  secure  the  pater* 
nal  blessing  (xxvii.  35, 36),  since  both 
deeds  belong  to  the  same  order;  that  der 
ceit  and  dishonesty  in  the  common  trans* 
actions  of  life  were  regarded  with  abomi- 
nation in  the  writings  of  the  Hebrews 
(Deut  XXV.  13—16;  Prov.xx.10, 23,  etc.)| 
that  we  arc  therefore,  entitled  to  pursue 
Jacob's  offences  in  all  their  consequences 
of  moral  complication  and  external  punish-* 
ment,  as  we  have  hitherto  attempted  to  da 
It  is  in  the  design  of  the  text  to  show, 
that  though  Laban  was  capable  of  forgive- 
ness and  generosity,  he  remained  an  ido* 
lator;  that,  therefb^  even  if  his  conduct 
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to  these  my  daughters,  or  to  their  children,  whom 
they  have  bom  ?  44.  And  now  come,  let  us  make  a 
covenant,  I  and  thou;  and  let  it  be  for  a  witness  be- 
tween me  and  thee.  45.  And  Jacob  took  a  stone,  and 
set  it  up  for  a  pillar.  46.  And  Jacob  said  to  his  kin- 
dred, Gather  stones;  and  they  took  stones,  and  made  a 
pile :  and  they  ate  there  upon  the  pile.  47.  And  Laban 
called  it  Jegar-sahadutha  [Pile  of  Witness] :  and  Jacob 
called  it  Gal-ed  [Pile  of  Witness].     48.  And  Laban  SMd, 


were  irreproedutble,  its  excellence  could 
not  be  goarauteed,  because  it  grew  from  a 
sickly  root,  and  flowed  from  a  poisoned 
aoorce;  but  that  Jacob,  though  misunder- 
standing God,  never  wavered  in  believing 
in  Him;  and  that  although,  therefore,  his 
individual  acts  were  still  degraded  bj  cun- 
ning and  insinceritj,  there  lived  within 
him  a  faith  and  a  conviction  which,  like  a 
purifjing  fire,  would  necessarily  free  his 
mind  from  all  debasing  alloy.  The  Bibli- 
cal writers,  by  fiiUy  acknowledging  the 
merits  of  heathens,  and  tmth/hlly  accord- 
ing to  them  their  due  praise,  show,  that 
they  sincerely  foetered  the  beautiful  hope 
of  a  future  unity  of  all  nations  under  the 
wings  of  a  universal  faith;  a  hope  which 
in  itself  proves,  that  they  believed  all  man- 
kind capable  of  the  highest  moral  im- 
pulses. 

Philolookul  RBMAnK&— The  Elo- 
hist  seems,  indeed,  at  first  ught,  simply  to 
relate  that  Qod  appeared  to  Jacob  in  a 
dream,  promised  him  His  blessing,  and 
granted  it;  and  that  Jacob  later  constant- 
ly and  justly  referred  to  this  Divine 
pledge;  but  that  Laban,  not  recognizing 
it.  regarded  Jacob's  property  almost  as  a 
(heft,  and,  in  order  to  avert  his  own  loss, 
frequently  changed  the  stipulation.  But 
if  the  same  author  had  not  known  Jacob's 
schemes  also,  how  could  his  dream,  in 
which  all  the  rams  appeared  ring-etraked 
and  speckled,  have  been  intelligiUe  to 
Jacob?  (vers.  10 — 12).  It  is, therefore, un- 
questionably evident,  that  when  Laban 
allowed  the  patriarch  to  make  his  own 
proposal  (xxx.  28),  the  latter  had  already 
fully  planned  the  dishonest  artifice  with 
the  sticks  (for  else  he  oould  not  have 


made  the  proposal  at  all),  and  that  God 
tried,  by  that  vision,  to  keep  him  finoia 
the  execution  of  the  stratagem.  Jacob's 
guilt  is,  therefore,  certain,  even  aooordiag 
to  the  Elohist;  and  though  there  bat 
intended  and  contemplated,  is  immoral 
and  reproachfuL  Hence  it  is  equally 
inadmissible  to  suppose  that  the  JehoviBt 
regarded  the  cunning  of  Jacob  as  shrewd- 
ness deserving  of  praise  and  admiratioiis 
and  that  he  looked  upon  his  adroitnea  as 
a  gift  of  God,  by  which  Jacob  was  te 
acquire  wealth.  As  the  author  repreeents 
that  conduct  as  despicible  craft,  be  can- 
not have  referred  it  to  the  will  of  the 
Deity.— The  words  of  Laban:  ""ths 
daughters  are  my  daoghters,  and  the  soas 
are  my  sons,"  do  not  intimate  that  sace 
Jacob  came  single  into  his  house  as  a 
servant,  he  ought  to  leave  it  single,  with- 
out wife  and  children  (Exod.  xxi  S): 
such  was  certainly  not  the  intention  of 
the  law,  if  a  free-bom  senraot  married 
the  daugkier  ofkU  wuuUry  and  sensed  lor 
her  during  the  usual  number  of  j«ai»; 
for  this  would  have  broken  the  moit 
sacred  ties  of  matrimony. 

4A — JM.  Laban«  desirous  to  strengthei 
and  to  cement  the  reconciliation,  proposed 
the  conclusion  of  a  covenant  as  a  perpetaal 
witness  between  him  and  Jaeo^  It  is 
scarcely  possible  to  doubt,  that  an  import 
tant  historical  fiict  is  concealed  in  this  part 
of  the  narrative;  the  monoment  credei 
was  consecrated  by  sacrifices  and  conviviii 
repasts  (vers.  46, 54);  it  received  both  « 
He!>rew  name  firom  Jacob,  and  a  CfaaUea 
appellation  from  Laban  (ver.  47);  it  wm 
placed  under  the  protection  both  «f  tka 
Qod  of  Abrahaov  and  of  the  fodf  of  fi*- 
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This  pile  is  a  witness  between  me  and  tbee  this  day: 
therefore  was  its  name  called  Galed;  49.  And  Mizpah 
is  a  vntness^  for  he  said,  May  the  Lord  watch  between 
me  and  thee,  when  we  are  absent  one  from  another.  50. 
If  thou  dost  ill-treat  my  daughters,  or  if  thou  dost  take 
other  wives  besides  my  daughters,  no  man  is  with  us,  see 
God  is  witness  between  me  and  thee.  51.  And  Laban 
said  to  Jacob,  Behold  this  pile,  and  behold  this  pillar, 
which  I  have  erected  between  me  and  thee.     52.  This 


hor  (ver.  53);  Jacob  swore  by  the  fear  of 
his  father  Isaac,  and  Laban  by  the  gods 
of  his  fathers  (ver.  53);  the  former  was 
pledged  never  to  pass  with  hostile  inten- 
tions beyond  that  place  towards  Chaldea, 
and  the  latter  never  towards  Canaan  (ver. 
52);  God  Hinaself  was  invoked  as  witness 
and  avenger,  if  Jacob  should  ill-treat  or 
grieve  Laban's  daughters  (ver.  60);  and 
the  place  where  the  covenant  was  con- 
cinded,  was  called  Mizpah  (HS VP))  because 
Laban  said^  **  may  the  Lord  watch  be- 
tween me  and  thee,  when  we  are  absent 
one  from  another"  (ver.  49).  It  is,  there- 
fbre»  most  probable  that,  during  a  certain 
period  of  Hebrew  history,  Mizpah  in  the 
monntain  of  Gilead  formed  the  boundary 
between  the  territory  of  the  Aram«Bans 
and  that  of  the  Hebrews;  that  that  town, 
tboa^  marking  the  political  separation 
of  both  nations,  was  ardently  wished  to 
form  a  social  link  between  them;  that  it 
was  intended  to  recall  to  both  their  com- 
mon origin  and  descent,  and  thus  to  re- 
strain them  from  inimical  invasions:  a 
warmnf^  which  involved  not  only  the 
national  prosperity,  but  the  very  political 
existence  of  the  Israelites.— Mizpah  was 
sitoated  in  the  district  of  Gilead  (Judges 
X.17;  xL  11,29);  it  became  later  cele- 
brated not  only  by  the  exploits  and  do- 
meetie  calamity  of  Jephthah,  who  there 
revkled  C ^udg.  xi.  34),  but  still  more  by 
the  sanctuary  of  God  erected  here  ( Judg. 
xi.  1 1).  ^The  latter  circumstance  alone  is 
significant  enough  to  acconnt  for  the  con- 
spicaocis  introduction  of  Mizpah  in  the 
history  of  the  patriarchs.  But  it  is  not 
impvobable  that  Mizpah  is  identical  with 
**  Kamoth  in  Qilead"  (ipSaS  non,  Josh. 


xxi.  36 ;  1  Ei.  xxii.  3),  which  is  also  call- 
ed "  Ramath  Hammizpeh"  (HByon  nO^, 
Josh.  xiii.  26),  belonging  to  the  tribe  of 
Dan  (Deat.  iv.  43;  Josh.  xx.  8).  This  was 
a  Leviticaltown  and  a  city  of  refuge  (Josh, 
xxi.  36),  and  thus  in  a  double  sense  bore 
a  holy  character;  but  under  the  reign  of 
Solomon  it  obtained  political  import- 
ance also,  as  it  became  one  of  the  centres 
of  internal  administration  (I  Kings  iv.  13); 
and  though  later  taken  by  the  Syrians,  in 
whose  hands  it  remained  in  spite  of  the 
determined  eflforts  of  the  kings  of  Israel 
(1  Kings  xxii.),  it  was  at  last  restored  to 
the  sceptre  of  the  latter  (2  Kings  ix.).  If 
really  Mizpah  is  the  same  town  as  Ramath 
Hammizpeh,  the  narrative  of  our  text  as- 
sumes a  still  more  emphatic  meaning; 
and  GaUed  (^VyA )  would  then  be  syno- 
nymous with  Ramoth  (HD^  or  HDi^l). — 
Stones,  usually  oblong  blocks  with  round 
heads,  are  still  frequently  raised  in  east- 
ern lands  as  memoiials  of  great  events; 
they  give  the  names  to  many  villages; 
and  the  erection  of  a  stone,  called  **  the 
witness,"  marks  the  conclusion  of  peace 
between  belligerents  (see  Dr.  Hooker^ 
Hiraalay.  Joum.  ii.321). 

Philological  Remarks.  —  The  word 
H^hl,  is  doubtlessly  to  be  traced  to  the 

Arabic  root  tXxLs^-,  signifying  hardness : 

the  "  mountains  of  Gilead"  are,  therefore, 
"  a  rough  and  rocky  chain,"  and  the  land 
of  Gilead  points  to  the  stony  character  of 
its  soil.  But  our  text,  by  an  adaptation 
not  unusual  in  the  Bible  (see  p;321), 
transforms  the  foreign  word  into  a  Hebrew 
term  containing  all  the  consonants  of  the 
original  root,  but  designating   not  the 
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pile  is  witness,  and  this  pillar  is  witness,  that  I  will  not 
pass  over  this  pile  to  thee,  and  that  thou  shalt  not  pass 
over  this  pile  and  this  pillar  to  me,  for  evil.  53.  The 
God  of  Abraham,  and  the  gods  of  Nahor,  may  judge 
between  us;  the  gods  of  their  father.  And  Jacob  swore 
by  the  fear  of  his  father  Isaac.  54.  And  Jacob  oflTered 
sacrifice  upon  the  mountain ;  and  called  his  kindred  to 
eat  bread :  and  they  ate  bread,  and  remained  over  night 
on  the  mountain. 


moantsdn  or  the  coantiy  of  Gilead,  but 
^  a  iDonament  erected  as  witness"  in  that 
locality  (Tg^l).  That  the  land  of  Giiead 
did  not  receive  its  name  from  Giiead  the 
aon  of  Machir,  who  first  conquered  it 
(Numb,  zjuui.  40(  Jo6h.xiii.21),  is  now 
generally  acknowledged ;  while  it  is  scarce^ 
ly  necessary  to  reply  to  the  strange  ob- 
jection, that  the  Hebrews  were  unac* 
quainted  with  the  Chaldee  dialect  before 
the  time  of  the  exile  (comp.  IsaL  xxxvi. 
11). — The  Samaritan  oodex,  instead  of 
naVOnUvcr.  49),  offers  n^VOni.  from 
which  it  has  been  inferred  that  the  ori- 
ginal reading  was  either  niVDHI  or 
riDVO  naVDni  (comp.  jE:t(;a/</,  Compos, 
der  Genes.,  p.  64).  But  there  is  no  reason 
to  question  the  received  Hebrew  text,  for 
the  words  *]^^31  ^}2  IV  must  be  supplied 
from  the  preceding  verse,  aAer  nOVtSni, 
and  "X^H  has  the  meaning  of  for,  b$cau8e 
(eomp.  xxxiy.  13). — The  simplest  inter- 
pretation of  the  words  6^K  *V)I${  ^^ 
inyiD  (ver.49)  is,  **  if  we  are  absent  [lite- 
rally,concealed]  one  from  another*'(comp. 
Jsai.  Iviii.  7,  D/ynH). — The  conjunction 
D($  (ver.  52),  after  a  protestation  or  an 
oath,  means  that  not  (see  on  xiv.  23);  but 
for  greater  emphasis  vh  is  here  added, 
because  the  oath  is  only  implied  in  the 
words  01  nrn  ^an  ny.  Too  artificial  is 
the  construction  of  Schumann,  who  ren- 
ders ^3K  DK  and  nHK  DK1  "sive  ego 
sum,"  and  ''sire  tu  es";  and  it  is  unne- 
cessary to  regard  K7  DM,  with  Bashi,  em- 
ployed instead  of  K?  Ifi^K  (cQmp.xxiy. 
a3).— nyi7  (ver.  Sa),  the  word  on  which 
the  chief  stress  lies,  is  placed  at  the  end 
(comp.  Exod.  XX.  5).  —  Laban  supposed 
(ver.  53)  that  Abraham,  who  was  a  mem- 


ber of  the  fiunily  of  Terah,  though  wor- 
shipping the  God  who  had  iq>peared  to 
him,  had  not  ceased  to  acknowledge  the 
ancestral  deities;  therefore,  1,  he  uses  the 
plural  of  the  verb  (It^S^^);  %  he  adds, 
by  way  of  apposition,  **  the  gods  of  their 
father,*"  viz.,  Terah  (DH^SK,  which  is  tba 
only  correct  reading);  hence,  a,  it  is  ex- 
pressly added,  that  Jacob  swore,  not  by 
these  gods,  but  by  that  one  God  wbon 
akme  his  &ther  Isaac  fbared  and  adored. 
These  remarks  will  throw  fa'ght  upon  an* 
Other  disputed  point  also.  It  seems  strange 
that  two  monuments,  the  pillar  and  the 
pile  of  stones,  were  employed  to  comme- 
morate the  event:  Jacob  erected  the  {Hi- 
lar (ver.  45),  while  Labtm  and  his  sooe 
heaped  up  the  stones  (ver.  46);  the  pillar 
was,  therefore,  **  the  witnese"  oo  the  part 
of  Jacob,  while  the  pile  was  the  nuum- 
ment  {at  both  Jacob  and  Laban;  henoe 
the  meal  which  generally  accompanied 
the  conclusion  of  treaties  was  consumed 
at  the  pile  sacred  to  both  parties  (▼er.46), 
or  later  again  on  the  mountain  (ver.  54); 
and  hence  Jacob  swore  never  to  pass  as 
an  enemy  **the  pile  and  the  pillar,* 
whereas  Laban  was  bound  only  by  the 
pile  (ver.  52).  The  worshipper  ci  the  true 
God  and  the  idoUtor  could  not  form  ao 
alliance  on  the  same  basis  (Exod.  xxiii 
32 ) .  These  were  the  notions  of  the  Jthovitt  i 
he  th^efbre  inserted  the  account  regard- 
ing the  heapiug  of  the  pile,  the  etymo- 
logy of  Giiead,  and  the  oaths  (ver.  4f — 
53);  while  the  Elohisticdoooment  simply 
stated  that  Jacob  erected  the  pOlar  (ver. 
45),  and  confirmed  the  treaty  by  a  sacri- 
ficial feast  (ver.  54 ;  comp.  xxvL  80;  Bzod. 
xxiv.  5,  1 1 ;  see  also  p.  547). 
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CHAPTERS  XXXIL,  XXXIII. 

SunMAUT. — ^Laban  returned  to  Haran;  whilst  Jacob,  proceeding  from  Mizpah  towards 
Sfaechend,  was  met  b^  a  host  of  angels,  and  called  the  place  where  he  saw  them 
Mahanaim  (xzxii.  1—3).  He  then  sent  messengers  to  his  brother,  to  inform  him 
of  his  return  and  his  wealth  (vers.  4—6).  But  when  he  heard  that  Esau  advanced 
towards  him  with  four  hnndred  men,  he  was  overwhelmed  with  fear;  and  in  order 
to  avert  or  to  mitigate  the  dangers  he  anticipated,  he  arranged  his  property  so 
that  at  least  one  half  might  be  saved;  sought  the  assistance  of  God  hy  a  fervent 
and  humble  prayer;  and  endeavoured  to  propitiate  his  brother  by  a  very  liberal 
present  of  cattle  (ver.  7 — 22).  In  the  niglit  he  crossed  the  river  Jabbok;  and  an 
extraordinary  encounter  occasioned  the  change  of  his  name  from  Jacob  into 
Israel,  to  indicate  that  he  had  conquered  God  and  men;  and  gave  rise  to  the  cus- 
tom of  the  Israelites,  not  to  eat  the  nervu$  iachiadicuM  of  animals. — Esau  ap- 
proached,  and  seeing  his  brother,  welcomed  him  with  the  most  affectionate 
cordiality;  accepted  the  present  prepared  for  him  only  after  repeated  solicitations; 
and  proposed  to  accompany  Jacob  to  the  place  where  he  intended  to  take  up  his 
abode,  or  at  least  to  send  with  him  some  of  his  men  for  protection:  bat  Jacob, 
imable  entirely  to  banish  his  apprehensions,  declined  the  offer,  and  continued  his 
way  to  Succoth,  while  Esau  returned  to  the  region  of  Mount  Seir  (xxxiii.  1 — 17). 
The  patriarch  proceeded,  and  arrived  safely  near  Shechem,  encamped  before  the 
town,  and  on  a  piece  of  ground  purchased  from  the  sons  of  Hamor,  he  erected  an 
altar,  and  invoked  the  Lord  in  prayer  (vers.  18 — ^20). 

1.  And  Laban  rose  early  in  the  morning,  and  kissed 
Lis  sons  and  his  daughters,  and  blessed  them :  and  Laban 
departed,  and  returned  to  his  place.  2.  And  Jacob  went 
on  his  way,  and  angels  of  God  met  him.  3.  And 
when  Jacob  saw  them,  he  said,  This  is  the  camp  of  God : 
and  he  called  the  name  of  that  place  Mahanaim  [Double 


From  the  town  marking  the  above;  or  that  their  own  camp  would  be 
eastern  boundary  of  the  promised  land,  joined  and  inspired  by  a  camp  of  angels, 
and  later  distinguished  by  peculiar  reli-  — He,  therefore,  at  once  hallowed  by  purer 
gions  and  political  importance,  Jacob  thoughts  and  raised  to  nobler  sentiments, 
proceeded  in  a  south-westerly  direction  called  the  name  of  the  place  Mahanaim, 
towards  the  future  centre  of  the  Hebrew  or  the  two  camps  (comp.  xxviii.  16, 17). 
commonweaHh.  The  soil  on  which  be  Mahanaim  (Q^injD)  was  situated  south- 
then  trod  was  destined  to  contain  both  west  of  Mizpah,  in  Gilead,  in  the  north  of 
the  palace  of  the  Hebrew  kings  and  the  the  Jabbok  (ver.  23).  It  belonged  to  the 
temple  of  the  Hebrew  God;  and,  though  territory  of  Gad,  though  it  lay  on  the 
the  inheritance  of  the  tribes  of  Israel,  it  boundary  line  between  Gad  and  Manas- 
was  the  gift  of  the  Lord.  This  double  seh  (Josh.  xiii.  26,  30).  It  derived  its 
fikct  is  represented  by  the  angels  of  God  chief  interest  from  the  fact  that  it  was  one 
meeting  Jacob  after  his  separation  from  of  the  Levitical  towns,  which  sanctity  is 
Laban.  Their  appearance  reminded  him  here  foreshadowed  by  the  vision  of  the 
that  his  descendants  would  be  required  to  angels  (Josh.  xxl36;  1  Chron.  vi.  65; 
combat  for  the  land  of  Canaan;  but  that  and  perhaps  Cant.  vii.  1).  It  was  later 
God,  if  not  fighting>iir  them,  would  cer-  the  residence  of  Ish-bosheth  during  his 
tainly  fight  with  them;  and  that  their  short  and  unhappy  reign  over  Israel 
own  army  would  be  strengthened  and  (2Sam.ii.  8);  the  refuge  of  DaWd  when 
encouraged    by  an  invisible  host  from  he  fled  before  Absalom  (2  Sam.  zvii.  24^ 
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Camp].— 4.  And  Jacob  sent  messengers  before  hira  to 
Esau  his  brother,  to  the  land  Seir,  the  country  of  Edora. 
5.  And  he  commanded  them,  saying,  Thus  shall  you  say 
to  my  lord  Esau ;  Thus  saitii  thy  servant  Jacob,  I  have 
sojourned  with  Laban,  and  stayed  there  until  now:  6. 
And  I  have  oxen,  and  asses,  flocks,  and  menservants,  and 
womenservants :  and  I  have  sent  to  tell  my  lord,  that  I 
may  find  grace  in  thy  eyes, —  7.  And  the  messengers 
returned  to  Jacob,  saying,  We  came  to  thy  brother  Esau; 
and  he  cometh  also  to  meet  thee,  and  four  hundred  men 
with  him.      8.  And  Jacob  was  greatly  afraid  and  dis- 


27;  iKingsiiS);  and  received,  under 
Solomon,  a  certain  adniinistrative  import- 
ance (1  Kings  iy.  14). 

4— •.  We  have  hitherto  pointed  out 
the  most  perfect  consistency  in  the  deli- 
neation of  Jacob's  character,  and  the 
strictest  connection  between  all  parts  of 
his  history;  his  fluctuations  and  failings; 
his  relation  to  £san  and  to  Laban;  the 
nice  balance  between  guilt  and  compen- 
sation, manifesting  the  just  rule  of  ProTi- 
dence.  The  succeeding  narrative  admi- 
rably continues  the  patriarch's  history 
with  regard  to  the  two  chief  points  alluded 
to,  and  exhibits  the  further  development  of 
his  character,  and  the  ultimate  retribution 
for  his  transgressions;  and  it  does  far 
more  than  vaguely  show  bow  God  pro- 
tects His  favourites,  and  turns  every  dan- 
ger to  their  advantage.  Let  us  calmly 
follow  the  text 

From  Mizpah  in  the  district  of  Gilead 
Jacob  sent  messengers  to  his  brother  Esau, 
to  the  land  of  Seir,  to  announce  to  him  his 
return  from  Mesopotamia.  What  was  the 
motive  of  this  step?  It  is  impossible  to 
suppose  that  it  was  suggested  by  Jacob's 
apprehension  of  a  plundering  attack  of 
the  rapacious  Edomites.  The  message 
would  have  occasioned  rather  than  re- 
moved that  danger:  it  would  have  ac- 
quainted the  lawless  robbers  with  what 
otherwise  might  have  escaped  their  no- 
tice; for  there  is  a  considerable  distance 
between  Mizpah  and  the  central  abodes  of 
theldumaMuis;  and  it  would  have  been  an 


imprudence,  quite  at  variance  with  the 
usual  shrewdness  of  Jacob,  to  tempt  their 
avarice  by  informing  them  that "  he  had 
oxen,  and  asses,  flocks,  and  menservants, 
and  maidservants.**  The  progress  of  the 
story  renders  it  obvious,  that  Jacob  began 
to  feel  more  deeply  the  wrong  which  he 
had  done  his  brother,  of  which  he  had, 
from  the  beginning,  never  been  insensible, 
and  which  he  implicitly  acknowledged  by 
his  flight  to  Mesopotamia.  When  he  sur- 
veyed the  past,  he  found  at  erery  step  the 
mercy  and  favour  of  God ;  he  had  become 
a  rich  emir;  Laban  had  been  warned  not 
to  touch  him;  and  a  host  of  angels  had 
but  just  indicated  future  and  greater  be- 
nefits. His  heart  could  not  be  so  hardened 
as  not  to  be  reminded  of  his  faults,  or  to 
be  impressed  with  a  feeling  of  his  un- 
worthiness.  The  first  eflect  of  awakening 
conscience  is  fear;  the  next,  humiliation 
and  contrition.  Jacob  began  with  feeling 
the  first,  but  soon  advanced  to  the  other 
aud  nobler  stages.  He  knew  the  gene- 
rous qualities  of  his  brother's  heart,  on 
which  Rebekah  had  confidently  relied 
(xxviL  45);  he  hoped  that  the  interval  of 
twenty  years  would  have  cooled  down  his 
anger,  if  it  had  not  entirely  effaced  from 
his  mind  the  memory  of  past  iqjuriea.  But 
as  prudence  demanded  that  he  should  seek 
certainty,  he  sent  some  of  his  men  with  a 
message,  in  which  some  degree  of  appre- 
hension designedly  was  not  concealed,  and 
which  breathed  unaffected  humility :  whieh, 
by  alluding  to  his  protracted  sojourn  in  a 
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tressed:  and  he  divided  the  people  that  rras  with  him, 
and  the  flocks,  and  herds,  and  the  camels,  into  two  camps; 
9.  And  said.  If  Esau  cometh  to  the  one  camp,  and  smiteth 
it,  then  the  other  camp  which  is  left  may  escape.  10.  And 
Jacob  said,  0  God  of  my  father  Abraham,  and  God  of 
my  father  Isaac!  0  Lord  who  saidst  to  me.  Return  to 
thy  country,  and  to  the  land  of  thy  birth,  and  I  will  do  well 
to  thee:  11. 1  am  too  little  for  all  the  mercies,  and  for  all 
the  truth,  which  Thou  hast  shown  to  Thy  servant;  for 
with  my  staff  I  passed  over  this  Jordan,  and  now  I  have 
become  two  camps.     12.  Deliver  me,  I  pray  Thee,  from 


foreign  land,  and  under  a  strange  roof, 
appealed  to  feelings  of  home  and  early 
youth;  and  which,  with  natural  but  pa- 
thetic anxiety,  prayed  for  a  conciliatory 
reply  from  the  offended  brother.  Jacob 
had  shown  no  such  fear  at  the  pursuit  of 
Laban;  he  faced  him  even  with  a  bold 
assurance,  although  he  was  aware  of  the 
physical  superiority  of  his  father-in-law; 
because  he  knew  that  the  latter  had  com^ 
menced  the  fraud,  and  he  thought  that  his 
own  deception  was  but  the  just  retalia- 
tion ;  whereas,  in  the  case  of  Esau,  he  had 
not  even  this  excuse,  for  he  had  commit- 
ted the  wrong  alone,  and  his  brother  had 
from  the  beginning  been  the  only  suf- 
ferer. 

PuiLOLOOiCAL  Rbmarks. — TJI^  (y&t, 
5),  future  Kal  of  in«,  instead  of  inj*^ 
OnjJK),  like  nn«B  (Mic  iv.  8),  instead 
of  nh«n;  comp.  Ewald,,  Gr.  §  397. 

f — 13.  Esau  had,  in  the  mean  time, 
grown  into  a  mighty  chief;  the  blessing 
of  his  father  had  begun  to  be  realised;  and 
he  was  strong  by  his  yalour  and  the  terror 
of  his  sword  (xxvil  40).  The  messengers 
arrived  at  Seir;  Esau  heard  their  com- 
mission —  and,  without  a  word  of  reply, 
suddenly  marched  out  with  four  hundred 
warriors  towards  Jacob.  What  were  bis 
intentions?  How  was  his  haste  to  be  in- 
terpreted? Were  his  old  wounds  at  once 
re-opened?  and  did  he  bum,  at  last,  to 
take  sanguinary  revenge?  The  messen- 
grers,  perceiving  his  sudden  impetuosity, 
were  seized  with  consternation.  In  breath- 


less quickness  they  returned  to  their  mas- 
ter ;  and  informed  him  of  the  sfirong  impres- 
sion produced  upon  Esau  by  the  mention 
of  his  name,  and  of  his  approach,  accom- 
panied by  a  formidable  army.  What  else 
could  Jacob  suppose,  but  that  his  brother's 
mind  was  bent  upon  bloodshed  and  de- 
struction? His  excited  imagination  saw 
his  wives  and  children  murdered  (ver.l2), 
his  ill-gotten  flocks  destroyed,  and  him- 
self struck  by  the  fatal  blow,  or  chain- 
ed in  ignominious  fetters :  agony  and  fear 
overpowered  him; — but  that  agony  was 
his  atonement ;  it  was  a  suffering  commen- 
surate with  his  guilt;  it  was  at  once  his  re- 
trVnition  and  his  justyicaiion.  But  though 
it  was  a  torture  to  his  heart,  it  did  not 
unbend  his  energy;  all  his  faculties,  feel- 
ings, and  affections,  were  roused  to  their 
utmost  power,  and  his  whole  nature  was 
quickened  into  vigorous  activity.  His 
first  impulse,  after  receiving  the  disastrous 
news,  was  a  measure  of  precaution;  his 
second  was  prayer.  That  the  latter  did 
not  occur  to  him  as  the  first  emotion,  was 
a  remnant  of  his  weakness,  and  in  admi- 
rable harmony  with  his  character.  Adopt- 
ing an  arrangement  frequently  resorted  to 
in  cases  of  sudden  attack,  he  divided  his 
people  and  his  flocks  into  two  parts  or 
**  camps,**  to  save  at  least  one  by  flight, 
while  the  other  encountered  the  enemy. 
But  his  prayer  is  as  powerful  as  it  is  sig- 
nificant; it  indicates  nnmistakeably  that 
internal  change  of  Jacob's  mind  to  which 
we  have  alluded;  it  is  the  brUge  which 
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the  hand  of  my  brother,  from  the  hand  of  Esau :  for  I 
fear  him,  lest  ho  will  come  and  smite  me,  the  mother  with 
the  children.  13.  And  Thou  saidst,  1  will  surely  do  thee 
good,  and  make  thy  seed  as  the  sand  of  the  sea,  which 
cannot  be  numbered  for  multitude. — 14.  And  he  stayed 
there  that  night,  and  took  of  that  which  came  to  hb  hand 
a  present  for  Esau  his  brother;  15.  Two  hundred  she* 
goats,  and  twenty  he-goats,  two  hundred  ewes,  and 
twenty  rams,  1 6.  Thirty  milch  camels  with  their  young, 
fortycows,  and  ten  bulls,  twenty  she-asses,  and  ten  foals. 

17.  And  he  gave  them  into  the  hand  of  his  servants, 
every  drove  by  itself;  and  said  to  his  servants.  Pass 
over  before  me,  and  put  a  space  between  drove  and  drove. 

18.  And  he  commanded  the  foremost,  saying,  \\Tien  Esau 


leads  from  Jacob  the  worldly  tchemer, 
to  Jacob  the  pious  believer.  It  is  entirely 
woven  out  of  the  elements  of  that  faith,  of 
which  he  had  hitherto  proved  himself  bat 
little  capable,  and  the  want  of  which  had 
caused  all  his  moral  aberrations.  This 
pray  er,in  which  reliance  is  placed,not  in  hu- 
man strength  or  naerit,  but  solely  in  Divine 
assurances  and  Divine  mercy,  is  the  nega- 
tion of  all  natural  claims;  and  while  ac* 
knowledging  the  unworthiness  of  the  af- 
flicted man,  cheers  and  encourages  him 
by  the  infinite  love  and  truth  of  God.  In 
this  supplication  breathes  the  soul  of 
Abraham,  whose  purity  and  humility  we 
recognise.  At  last,  the  grandson  had, 
for  a  moment  at  least,  felt  the  flame  of 
faith  in  all  its  celestial  glow;  misfortune, 
experience,  and  internal  struggles,  had, 
by  a  long  circuit,  brought  him  to  the 
piety  which  seemed  innate  in  Abraham. 
But  while  faith  was,  in  the  latter,  a  sim- 
ple obedience;  it  was,  in  Jacob,  an  ac- 
quired and  self-chosen  virtue;  and  in  this 
respect  the  character  of  Jacob  exhibits 
a  higher  phase  of  development;  Abraham 
and  Jacob  are  like  unstained  childhood 
and  conquering  manhood;  like  unbroken 
tranquillity  and  peace  through  war  and 
victory;  if  the  former  is  the  happier,  the 
latter  is  the  more  imposing  condition; 
if  the  one  requires  a  more  harmonious 


mind*  the  other  decidedly  demands  a 
stronger  wiUL 

PHiL<HX)aiCAi.  RaMARna.— The  words 
D'321-b^  D$t  n$n  (ver.l3),area  proTerbial 
phrase  to  express  the  total  extirpation  of 
a  family,  or  of  a  community  regarded  as 
one  large  family  (comp.  Hos.  x.  14),  Tlie 
preposition  7g  is  here  used  in  the  mean- 
ing of  be$ide8,  or  together  with ;  oomp.  oq 
xxviiiQ. 

14 — ai,  Jacob,  desirous  to  free  him- 
self at  once  from  the  double  ofi^ence.  that 
which  he  had  committed  against  Esau  and 
against  Laban,  resigned  himself  to  lose 
half  of  the  flocks  so  ignobly  acquired  (vera. 
8,  9),  and  selected,  as  a  present  for  his 
brother,  5iO  head  of  cattle.  Conning,  as 
it  were,  on  exfiatory  offtrimg^  and  sealing 
the  oontrition  of  the  heart  with  an  aa  of 
self'-deniol  and  repentance.  We  admit 
that  ^his  idea  is  implied  rather  than  ex- 
pressed in  the  text;  but  it  is  required  by 
the  principle  of  justice  everywhere  mani- 
fest in  the  narrative,  and  indispensable 
for  the  moral  regeneration  of  JacoU 
However,  the  immediate  end  of  tha  gift 
was  to  reconcile  Esan.  Though  Jacob 
bad  just,  in  a  most  fervent  prayer,  placed 
himself  entirely  under  the  merciful  pro* 
tection  of  Gk)d,  he  did  not  neglect  to  pre* 
pare  aU  in  his  power  that  might  posdbly 
avert  the  danger.    How  completely  his 
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my  brother  meeteth  thee,  and  asketh  thee,  saying,  Whose 
art  thou?  and  whither  dost  thou  go?  and  whose  are  these 
before  thee?  19.  Then  thou  shalt  say.  They  are  thy 
servant  JacoVs ;  it  is  a,  present  sent  to  my  lord  Esau : 
and,  behold,  he  is  also  behind  us.  20.  And  so  he  com- 
manded the  second,  and  the  third,  and  all  that  followed 
the  droves,  saying,  In  this  manner  you  shall  speak  to 
Esau,  when  you  find  hirn.  21.  And  say.  Behold,  also, 
thy  servant  Jacob  is  behind  us.  For  he  said,  I  will 
appease  him  with  the  present  that  goeth  before  me,  and 
afterwards  I  will  see  his  face ;  perhaps  he  will  accept  me. — 
22.  And  the  present  passed  over  before  him  :  and  he  him- 
self stayed  that  night  in  the  camp.  23.  And  he  rose  in 
that  night,  and  took  his  two  wives,  and  his  two  women- 


preserred  his  self-posseflsioD,  is  made  eri- 
dent  by  the  nature  of  the  present;  for  the 
proportion  of  the  male  and  female  animals 
fixed  bj  him  is  in  exact  accordance  with 
that  shown  by  experience  to  be  necessary 
for  their  breeding,  and  with  that  stated 
by  ancient  authorities  (  Varrop  De  B.  R. 
ii.  3;  comp.  Job  i.  3;  xlii.  12).  As  the 
milk  of  camels  is  peculiarly  refresh- 
ing and  wholesome,  milch-camels  were 
doubly  valuable. — Jacob,  entrusting  the 
different  species  of  animals  to  diflRerent 
servants,  ordered  them  to  follow  one 
another  in  certain  intervals.  The  reason 
of  this  arrangement  is  obvious.  It  is  not 
only  because,  by  such  separation,  the  pre- 
sent appeared  much  more  considerable; 
but  the  oftener  Esau  heard  the  same 
humble  reply,  "This  cattle  belongs  to 
thy  servant  Jacob,  and  it  is  a  present 
sent  to  my  lord  Esau,''  the  more  his  anger 
was  likely  to  be  assuaged.  Jacob,  fur- 
ther, repeatedly  enjoined  vpon  the  ser- 
Tants  not  to  forget  to  add,  that  be  himself 
was  following  (vers.  ll>,  20);  for  bethought 
that  this  would  convince  Esau  that  he  west 
to  meet  him  with  complete  conidence,  and 
without  apprehension.  Jacob  mighty  how- 
ever, send  the  gift,  without  rousing  in  Esau 
the  suspicion  of  any  special  motive,  as  it  is 
a  prevailing  custom  in  the  East,  not  to 
pay  visits,  especially  after  a  long  separa- 


tion, or  to  influential  persons,  without 
offering  some  present.  To  refuse  it,  is 
considered  as  an  insult,  or  as  a  desire  to 
break  off  the  friendship,  or,  if  done  by 
superiors  in  rank,  as  a  sign  of  disgrace. 

99 — 94.  But  Jacob  did  not  idly  wait 
for  Esan*s  arrival;  from  Mahanaim  he 
continued  hifi  regular  route  in  a  south- 
western direction;  and  as,  in  the  summer 
months,  the  days  are  too  warm  in  Pales- 
tine to  allow  of  travelling,  he  advanced  in 
the  night;  but, in  order  always  to  be  pre- 
pared for  Esau's  approach,  he  sent  the 
men  with  the  presents  before  him;  and  in 
a  later  part  of  the  night  he  followed  with 
his  wives,  his  children,  and  his  flocks. 
He  crossed  the  Jabbok  (p3M.  This  river 

at   present   called   Wady   Serka  (IS  ij 

er  the  blve  rtv«r),  comes  from  the  moun- 
tains of  Bashan,  between  Rabbath-am- 
mon  (Philadelphia)  and  Oerasa;  and 
after  a  course  from  west  to  east,  through 
a  deep  valley,  abundantly  covered  with 
reeds,  it  discharges  itself  into  the  Jordan, 
opposite  Shechem,  at  a  point  almost  equi- 
distant from  the  lake  of  Tiberias  and  the 
Dead  Sea.  It  was  originally  the  northern, 
and  after  the  conquests  of  the  Hebrews, 
the  south-western  boundaiy  of  the  land 
of  the  Ammonites,  as  it  still  marks  the 
frontier  between  the  [Hrovinces  of  Moerad 
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servants,  and  his  eleven  sons,  and  piissed  over  the  ford  of 
the  Jabbok.  24.  And  he  took  them,  and  brought  them 
over  the  brook,  and  brought  over  that  which  he  had. — 
25.  And  Jacob  was  left  alone:  and  there  wrestled  a  man 
with  him  until  the  rising  of  the  morning  dawn.  26.  And 
when  He  saw  that  He  did  not  prevail  against  him,  He 


and  El-Belka.  The  Jabbok  has  fre- 
quentlj,  even  in  recent  works,  been  con- 
founded with,  the  greater  and  more 
northern  river  Yarmuk  or  Hieromax 
(comp.  Numb.  xxi.  24 ;  Josh,  xii.2;  Jndg. 
xi.  13;  Seetzen^  in  Zach*s  Corresp.  xviiL 
427;  TFiner,  Eeal- Wort.  i.  519;  Bitter, 
Erdk.  XV.ii.l041). 

Philological  Remarks. — Allusion  is 
made  to  the  «oftf  only  (ver.23);  Dinah, 
and  the  other  daughters  of  Jacob,  are  not 
mentioned,  in  accordance  with  the  usual 
manner  of  the  Bible. —  KIH  rh'h^ 
(ver.  22)  instead  of  Kinn  '3;  comp.  xxx. 
16. 

25 — 33.  In  the  affliction  of  his  heart,  Ja- 
cob sought  retirement  and  solitude.  The 
next  dawn  might  fearfully  close  his  life.  Se- 
rious and  busy  thoughts  crowded  upon  him. 
The  past  was  stained  with  sin  and  deceit. 
Kemorse  preyed  upon  his  conscience. 
He  had  conquered  men;  he  had  gained 
inglorious  victories  over  Isaac,  and  Esau, 
and  Laban;  but  could  he  **  conquer  God,*' 
who  delights  in  purity  of  the  heart,  and 
abominates  guile?  He  was  sincere  in  his 
repentance;  he  made  solemn  vows,  and 
formed  earnest  resolutions  of  virtue;  and 
he  strengthened  these  sentiments  by  grave 
meditations  in  the  loneliness  of  the  night. 
He  thereby  reconciled  God,  who  is  ever 
ready  to  accept  true  repentance.  In  spite 
of  his  former  transgressions,  he  now  se- 
cured for  himself  and  his  descendants  the 
Divine  protection ;  he  **  conquered  God,** 
as  he  had  conquered  men.  But  though 
sins  are  pardoned,  they  cannot  remain 
entirely  unpunished ;  man  is  not  only  a 
child  of  God,  but  a  link  in  the  social 
chain;  his  heart  belongs  to  God  and  is 
weighed  in  heaven,  but  his  deeds  are 
judged  on  earth ;  every  transgression  dis- 
turha  the  e<juilibnum  of  the  social  fabric. 


which  can  be  restored  only  by  the  coun- 
terpoise of  punishment  This  onavoidaUe 
Nemesis  of  guilt,  which  no  philosophy  or 
religious  system  can  with  safety  over- 
throw, is  strictly  carried  out  in  the 
Scriptures  (Exod.  xxxiv.  7 ;  Numb.xiv. 
18;  Nah.  L  S,  etc.).  Though,  therefore, 
Jacob  had  effected  a  thorough  reconcilia- 
tion with  God,  and  had  purified  his  mind, 
his  unjust  deeds  could  not  remain  nnvisit- 
ed;  he  was  doomed  to  suffer  for  them 
through  hie  children',  and  thus  to  pay  his 
debt  to  Providence.  His  next  child, 
Benjamin,  cost  him  the  life  of  his  beloved 
Bachel;  he  saw  his  eldest  son  conunit  an 
infamous  crime;  he  reaped  grief  and  dis- 
grace from  Dinah;  he  witnessed  the  vio- 
lent deeds  of  Simeon  and  Levi;  he  was 
mortified  by  the  ignominy  of  Judah  and 
Tamar;  and  his  anxieties  and  cares  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  Joseph  threat- 
ened to  bring  him  with  sorrow  into  the 
grave.  This  two-fold  idea,  we  believe  to 
be  embodied  in  the  marvellous  occurrence 
here  narrated.  In  that  lonely  night  of 
remorse  and  penitence,  Jacob  wrestled 
with  God,  and  he  prevailed;  he  obtained 
forgiveness;  his  past  life  was  to  be  so 
entirely  forgotten,  that,  with  a  significance 
to  which  we  are  accustomed,  his  name  was 
changed  from  Jacob  into  /«ra«/ ;  butyet  he 
did  not  come  out  of  that  struggle  without 
an  external  suffering ;  his  thigh  was  injured 
and  displaced,  and  he  halted.  Now,  tfat 
thigh  (^T)  represented  the  power  of  ge- 
neration (xxiv.  2);  and  children  are  mors 
than  once  described  as  **  those  who  come 
forth  from  the  thigh**  QT  *KVr,  xlvi. 
26;  Exod.  i.  5;  Judg.  viiL  30).  This  is 
the  spirit  of  the  tale;  all  the  rest  is  its 
form.  We  shall  not  be  surprised,  there- 
fore, to  find,  as  in  the  Creation,  the 
Fall,  the  Deluge,    and  other    portions. 
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touched  the  hollow  of  his  thigh ;  and  the  hollow  of  Jacob's 
thigh  was  brought  out  of  joint  as  He  wrestled  with  him. 

27.  And  He  said,  Let  me  go,  for  the  morning  dawn  riseth. 
And  he  said,  I  will  not  let  Thee  go,  unless  Thou  bless  me. 

28.  And  He  said  to  him,  What  is  thy  name?     And  he 
said,  Jacob.     29.  And  He  said,  Thy  name  shall  no  more 


analogous  narratives  in  the  religious  books 
of  other  ancient  nations;  we  shall  be  able 
to  understand  the  belief  of  Hindoos,  that 
the  spirits  undertake  their  earthly  com- 
bats in  the  mysterious  hours  of  the  night, 
but  retire  at  the  approaching  morning- 
dawn  (ver.  27);  or  the  Greek  fiction  that 
Jupiter  wrestled  with  Hercules,  but,  un- 
able to  conquer  him,  was  at  last  com- 
pelled to  desist  from  the  combat  (comp. 
Bohlen,  Alt.  Ind.  i.  225;  Bauer,  Hebr. 
Mythol.  p.  251 ;  De  WeUe,  Eritik,  p.  133). 
Such  strange  myths  were  current  among 
most  eastern  nations;  they  were  known, 
and  perhaps  popular,  among  the  Hebrews. 
The  tradition,  here  narrated,  seems  es- 
pecially to  have  taken  deep  root  among 
them ;  it  gave  rise  to  the  custom  of  ab- 
staining from  a  certain  sinew  in  the  thigh 
of  animals  (ver.  33,  see  if\fra)',  but  we 
see  in  our  tale  nothing  of  a  struggle  un- 
dertaken against  a  giant,  or  an  evil  de- 
mon, or  any  other  being  arrogating  to 
itself  power  in  opposition  to  the  Divine 
omnipotence.  In  order  to  divest  the 
legend  of  its  superstitious  elements,  to 
bring  it  into  harmony  with  the  purer 
notions  of  Mosaism,  and  to  endow  it  with 
a  new  and  instructive  meaning,  the  text 
uses  it  to  symbolise  a  deeply  interesting 
crisis  in  the  life  of  the  patriarch,  and  to 
show  the  reformation  of  his  mind  and  the 
retribution  which  awaited  him.  Or  is  any 
one,  indeed,  seriously  disposed  to  under- 
stand tliis  occurrence  literally?  *•  Aman** 
comes  to  Jacob  and  wrestles  with  him  in 
the  night  (ver.  25).  This  man  is  Ood 
(ver.  29,  31).  But  God  cannot  subdue 
his  human  antagonist  (ver.  26);  and  He 
is  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  a  petty 
artifice ;  He  dislocates  his  thigh,  and  makes 
him  lame  (vers.  26,  32);  but  He  yet  re- 
mains entirely  in  the  man's  power  (vcr.27); 


and  is  at  last  obliged  to  acknowledge  Him- 
self conquered  (ver.  29 ;  comp.  Judg.  xiii. 
17,18).  How  can  these  crude  views  be  re- 
conciled with  the  refined  Biblical  notions 
of  the  incorporeality  of  God?  Or  do  the 
Biblical  writings,  like  incoherent  frag- 
ments, overthrow  in  one  place  what  tliey 
teach  in  another  as  a  fundamental  doc- 
trine? We  have  had  many  opportunities  ' 
of  proving  that  the  thread  which  leads 
safely  through  the  labyrinth  of  general 
eastern  or  ancient  traditions,  historical 
reminiscences,  and  mythical  reflections, 
many  of  which  found  their  way  into  the 
mental  life  of  the  Hebrews  also,  is  the 
pure  and  uncompromising  notion  of  God 
as  Creator  and  Ruler  of  the  Universe,  of 
His  unchangeable  attributes  as  Judge  and 
ever-watchful  Providence.  Interpreta- 
tions, overlooking  tliis  principle,  confound 
the  letter  of  the  narrative  with  the  spirit; 
the  garment  with  the  idea  which  it  em- 
bodies; the  vehicle  with  the  truth  which 
it  conveys.  It  is  impossible  to  understand 
the  wrestling  of  Jacob  as  a  dream,  which 
is  against  the  tenour  of  the  whole  portion 
(comp.  vers.  24,  25),  or  a  **  struggling  in 
prayer";  nor  was  the  angel  sent  by  God 
to  console  and  to  encourage  him;  neither 
was  he  an  assassin  hired  by  Esau  (!):  all 
these  opinions  are  not  less  preposterous 
than  the  proposition  to  take  the  angtls 
of  Mahanaim  as  a  number  of  travellers 
who  informed  Jacob  of  an  approaching 
enemy.  It  is,  in  conclusion,  important  to 
observe,  that  when  Jacob  asked  God  to 
bless  him  (ver.  27  X  his  request  was 
granted  by  the  change  of  his  name  (vers. 
27,  29).  It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  the 
alteration  of  **  Jacob"  into  **  Israel"  was 
regarded  as  a  great  and  peculiar  blessing. 
The  import  of  the  two  names  is,  indeed, 
widely  different;  while  Jacob  means  the 
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be  called  Jacob,  bot  Israel:  for  thou  hast  obtained  the 
mastery  with  God  and  with  men,  and  hast  prevailed. 
80.  And  Jacob  asked  Him^  and  said,  Tell  me^  I  pray  Thee, 
Thy  name.  And  He  said,  Wherefore  dost  thou  ask  after  My 
name?  And  He  blessed  him  there.  31.  And  Jacob  called 
the  name  of  the  place  Peniel  [Face  of  God]:  for,  said  he^  I 


9econd,  Israel  implies  thtflrti  (see  p.  488); 
while  the  former  may  he  understood  as 
the  dbeetvtr  (zxTii.S6),  the  latter  denotes 
the  eomqueror:  the  nctoiy  which  he  had 
formerly  gained  orer  man  was  now  sanc- 
tioned and  ratified  hj  the  Tictoiy  obtained 
orerOod;  the  birthright,  which  he  had 
before  coTcted  by  unlawful  means  was 
now  granted  to  him,  as  the  gift  of 
God;  his  sins  were  eoTered  and  for- 
given, and  he  began  a  new  lifo  of  hope 
and  promise.— Israel  became,  therefore, 
henceforth  his  hoty  or  theocratical  name; 
and  the  term  **  children  of  Israel*  is  al- 
most inrariably  used  to  denote  the  efaosen 
nation  or  the  people  of  Qod;  in  this  sense, 
Jacob  is  but  rarely  employed  in  poetical 
parallelism  (zlix.  7;  Fs.  xxIt.  6).  Tbe 
Imraelitei  are  the  warriors  destined,  Hke 
thehr  ancestor,  to  eonqner  men,  and  to 
obtain,  by  their  piety,  the  blessing  of  God. 
But  in  aU  worldly  relations,  the  patriarch 
is,  as  hitherto,  called  Jacob,  as  a  remini- 
scence of  the  struggles  to  which  his  dia- 
raoterand  mission  exposed  him,  but  which, 
at  hist,  purified  and  redeemed  his  natuiv. 
The  place  where  the  erent  happened, 
is  Peniel  or  Penoel  (V»,  ^S^^> 
According  to  our  text,  it  must  have  been 
situated  in  the  aomth  of  the  Jabbok  (Ters. 
S3,  24);  for  it  is  improbable  that  Jacob, 
after  having  brought  orer  the  riTerhis 
wives,  his  children,  and  all  his  pnxpeartj, 
should  have  returned,  in  order  to  pass  the 
night  alone  in  Mahanaim;  we  find  him 
the  f(^owing  morning,  when  the  sun  had 
risen  above  the  horiion,  poiting  by  Peniel 
O^Tff  ▼^^  92)>  eonttnning  his  way  to- 
wards the  Jordan,  and  in  the  midst  of  his 
fhmily  (xxxiii.  l>  It  lay  ftirther  south 
or  south-west  of  Mahanaim;  north-east 
of  Snocoth  ( Judg.  viiL  8),  which  was  also 
situated  on  the  east-side  of  the  Jordan 


(Judg.  viil4>  It  was,  finom  earfy  timea, 
fortified  by  a  tower  or  castle;  but  Gideon 
destroyed  the  latter,  and  massacred  many 
of  the  inhabitants,  to  punish  their  insult- 
ing conduct  (Judg.  viiL  17).  By  tMs 
misfortune,  the  town  was  materially 
weakened,  till  Jeroboam,  appreciating  the 
advantages  of  its  natnnd  position,  enlarged 
and  again  fortified  it  (1  Kings  xiL  S5). 

Philolooioal  Rbmabks. — Tbe  name 
of  the  river  p2]  (eflfusion)  is  evidently  de- 
rived from  PP2,  to  empty,  or  to  pour  out. 
Whether  our  text  intends  to  bring  it  mie 
connection  with  p^tJ^  to  wrestle  (OQ  die 
arena,  flrom  p^K,  dust;  Sept.  iiraKmati 
comp.  kSvic  and  ovyKOPUvaOtaj  iniXif  and 
wdKaUiy;  etc.),  a  not  certain  finom  vera. 
84,  25,  though  pSfeT  may  foraa  an  allite- 
ration both  with  Jabbok  and  with  Jacobs 
—Although  ^"i^,  seems  Etendly  tong- 
nify  "  God  governs"  (firom  7fJ^  to  be  the 
chief  or  prince;  comp.  /rCD,  gaieiu- 
ment,  like  ^KyZ3t^,  God  hears,  etc);  it  is 
here  explained  (ver.  99),  '*he  eocnfaats 
with  Qod"  (comp.  Hos.  xiL  4).  But  it  is 
impossible  to  understand  it,  as  b  uso^y 
done,  **  he  who  combata  Jbr  God,"  the 
warriorof  God;for7Jj  iT^  could  never 
have  this  meaning.  7^'V  (Judg.  vi.  31) 
cannot  be  adduced  as  an  analogy;  for 
yn  or  yi  is  construed  with  the  simple 
accusative  in  the  sense  of  combating 
aganut  somebody  (for  instance.  Job  x.  2, 
^Snn;  l8ai.xxril8;Hos.iv.4);sothat 
7^2T  means  *'he  who  fights  against 
Baal^  (^  yry  The  name  iT^  or 
^nn^  appears  to  be  synonymoas  witk 
WSi^.— About  die  words  •*!  have  aeea 
God  fhoe  to  ftice,  and  my  Hfo  was  pre- 
served" (ver.  31),  see  on  xvi.  13^  p.38S.-» 
To  the  wonderful  straggle  of  Jacob  is 
traced  the  custom  of  the  Israelitea,  om  to 
eat  the  ne^|nT4.    This  it  the  thickest 
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have  seen  God  face  to  fiwe,  and  my  life  is  preserved.  82; 
And  as  he  passed  over  Penuel,  the  sun  shone  upon  him,  and 
he  halted  upon  his  thigh.  33.  Therefore  the  children  of 
Israel  do  not  eat  of  the  sinew  of  the  hip,  which  is  upon 
the  hollow  of  the  thigh,  to  this  day ;  because  He  touched 
the  hollow  of  JacoVs  thigh  in  the  sinew  of  the  hip. 

9s  Buch  (see  TWb.,  TVact  Ofaiitiii,Tfi.).^ 
The  two  ohapten  (xxxii.  and  xxxlii.)  re* 
lating  the  history  of  the  meeting  of  Jacob 
and  Esan,  are  undoubtedly  from  the  old 
Elohistio  document  (the  name  D^H^ 
ooeurring  seven  times);  bat  the  Jebovist 
added  the  prajerof  Jacob  (xzziilO — 13X 
to  shove  the  religious  reformation  of  whe 
patriarch,  and  his  intention  henceforth  to 
trust  to  the  Divine  aid  rather  than  to  the 
measures  suggested  by  his  own  prudence 
(comp.xxxL  3;  xxviii  14).  We  see  no 
reason  to  dismember  this  supplication 
and  to  attribute  vers.  11  and  12  to  the 
Elohist 


of  all  6inews,theiMnms  uehiadictu  (Arab. 

ImJ)  which,  being  formed  by  a  complex 

of  anited  sinews,  begins  in  the  thigh  and 
goes  through  the  leg  to  the  ankle;  and  the 
Ivpatring  of  which  naturally  causes  lame- 
ness. The  Sept.  renders  rb  vtvpov  d 
IrdpKiiatv,  and  the  Vulg.  nervus  qui 
eauureuit;  whence  some  have  derived 
ns^3  from  n^3,  to  be  paralysed,  and  ex- 
plained nC'^n  *1^2,  as  the  **  nervus  tetani" 
(see  Gettf]i.The8.p.921).~Butthat  cus- 
tom is,  in  the  dietary  precepts  of  the 
Pentateuch,  not  enjoined  as  a  law,  though 
in  later  Judaism,  it  was  strictly  observed 


CHAPTER  XXXm. 

1.  And  Jacob  lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  looked,  and,  be- 
hold, Esau  came,  and  with  him  four  hundred  men.  And 
he  divided  the  children  to  Leah,  and  to  Rachel,  and  to 
the  two  handmaids.  2.  And  he  put  the  handmaids  and 
their  children  foremost,  and  Leah  and  her  children  behind, 
and  Rachel  and  Joseph  behind.     3.  And  he  passed  over 


m— a.  Plrepaved  for  every  emergency, 
Jaeob  eontinued  his  journey.  Though 
ttrengthened  by  fiuth  and  prayer,  he  had 
«iiitted  nothing  that  pmdenee  could  devise. 
But  oowardioe  had  no  share  in  his  anraage- 
meots.  Thongh  naturally  wishing  to  avoid 
a  sanguinary  encounter  with  his  brother^ 
lie  took  a  position  which  exposed  his  own 
person  to  the  greatest  danger.  With  calm 
judgment,  he  placed  his  wives  and  children 
in  sneh  mapner,  that  those  deai«st  to  him 
Ibllowed  last,  and  were»  therefore,  most  pro- 
tected; first,the  hand-maids  with  their  chil- 
dren; then,  Leah  with  her  ofispring;  and 
last,  Rachel  and  Joseph;  but  he  himself 
headed  tbaearavaa ;  and  when  he  sawEsan 
at  a  distaiK^  he  advanced  towards  him, 


i^waiting  with  resignation  his  impending 
fate.  He  saw  no  hop^  except  in  the  for- 
giveness of  his  brother ;  how  could  he  show 
that  he  implored  it,  but  by  a  certain  sub- 
missive courtesy  ?  But  this  politeness  Was 
neither  hypocrisy  nor  unmanly  timidity. 
Esan,  amaster  of  the  sword  from  his  youth, 
a|^>roaehed  with  four  hundred  men,  well 
armed*  snd  skilled  in  warCsre;  the  result 
of  a  hostile  attack  upon  Jacx^,  who  had 
always  been  a  peaceful  shepherd,  could 
easily  b^  foreseen ;  the  least  appearance  of 
resistance  might  provoke  the  anger  of  the 
irritable  man;  and  it  was  meritorious  to 
avert,  by  every  honourable  concession,  a 
possible  carnage.  But  conscience  no 
less  than  expediency  impelled  Jacob  lo 
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before  them,  and  prostrated  himself  to  the  ground  seven 
times,  until  he  came  near  his  brother. — L  And  Esau  ran 
to  meet  him,  and  embraced  him,  and  fell  on  his  neck,  and 
kissed  him :  and  they  wept.  5.  And  he  lifted  up  his  eyes, 
and  saw  the  women  and  the  children,  and  said.  Who  are 
those  with  thee?  And  he  said,  The  children  whom  God 
hath  graciously  given  to  thy  servant.  6.  Then  the  hand- 
maids came  near,  they  and  their  children,  and  they 
prostrated  themselves.  7.  And  Leah  also  with  her  chil- 
dren came  near,  and  they  prostrated  themselves;  and  after- 
wards Joseph  came  near,  and  Rachel,  and  they  prostrated 


adopt  a  coDciliatoiy  coarse;  he  began  to 
feel  his  wroog-doings,  and  had  no  longer 
the  boldness  to  denj  or  to  coyer  them;  his 
politeness  was,  therefore,  not  onlj  another 
measare  of  precaution,  bat  was  dictated 
by  that  spirit  of  contrition  which  had  be- 
gun to  work  within  him.  He  showed  his 
subjection  to  his  brother  by  the  highest 
mark  of  respect,  a  sevenfold  prostration. 
He  deserved,  and  willingly  submitted  to, 
this  humiliation:  though  blessed  with  the 
most  glorious  promises,  he  was  now  ob- 
liged to  yield  to  superior  force;  he  had 
robbed  Esau  of  the  birthright,  and  was  now 
compelled  to  commit  himself  to  his  mercy ; 
— thas  had  the  justice  of  heaven  been  re- 
conciled. 

4L — 11.  But  now  the  character  of  Esau 
appears  in  its  most  beautiful  light;  he  is, 
throaghout,  the  full  and  genuine  man  of 
nature;  his  heart  overflows  with  true  and 
impulsive  kindness;  he  spreads  a  genial 
glow  over  the  scene;  the  truthful  simplicity 
of  his  mind  stands  oat  in  pleasing  relief 
against  the  complicated  emotions  which 
hitherto  had  kept  Jacob  in  constant  strug- 
gle and  excitement.  The  sight  of  his  brother 
at  once,  as  if  by  magic  force,  wipes  away  all 
the  animosity  of  the  past;  he  is  irresistibly 
attracted  by  the  mysterious  tie  of  relation- 
ship formed  by  nature;  he  hastens  towards 
his  trembling  brother,  aad  sheds  tears  of 
joy  in  a  long  and  cordial  embrace.  Who 
does  not  feel  the  overwhelming  pathos  of 
the  scene?  Who  has  not  portrayed  to 
himself  the  hardy  chief,  careless,  wild,  but 


oncormpted  in  feeling,  and  generonslj 
ibigiving,  in  the  arms  of  the  man  of  re- 
fined intellect,  aspiring,  scheming,  at  last 
repentant,  and  restored  to  his  better  self? 
—But  it  might  be  asked,  whether  Esau 
left  Idumsea  with  hostile  intentions,  aban- 
doning them  when  he  saw  his  brother;  or 
whether  he  was  fh>mthebeginning  resolved 
to  meet  the  latter  in  a  friendly  spirit? 
The  text  leaves  us  in  perfect  doubt  on  this 
point  But  the  former  supposition  has  far 
greater  probability.  Although  his  answer 
to  the  messengers  was  indistinct,  it  ap- 
peared to  them  ominous,  and  made  upon 
them  the  impression,  that  an  inimical  at- 
tack was  contemplated;  Jacob  understood 
it  in  the  same  sense;  and  hence  his  fean 
and  precautions.  Again,  if  Esau's  inten- 
tions had  been  benevolent,  it  would  have 
been  unnecessary  to  march  out  with  the 
strong  escort  of  400  men.  Boused  to  a 
sadden  impulse  of  revenge  on  being  in- 
formed of  Jacob's  return,  he  proceeded 
with  his  men  to  satisfy  it;  but  seeing  his 
brother  after  such  protracted  absence,  he 
was  seized  by  an  impulse  of  aflfecUon 
equally  powerful;  and  as  his  mind,  though 
untutored,  had  remained  ondepraved,  the 
latter  feeUng  prevailed.  These  sudden 
passions  and  ebullitions,  in  admirable  har- 
mony with  Esau's  character,  are  observable 
in  all  the  principal  transactions  of  his  ca- 
reer. But  however  this  may  be,  if  Jacob 
was  uncertain  about  Esau's  intentions,  tku 
doubt  lay  in  the  plan  qfthe  author;  since 
fear  only  could,  in  the  interval  between 
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themselves.  8.  And  he  said,  What  meanest  thou  by  all  this 
procession  which  I  met  ?  And  he  said,  Tliese  are  to  find 
grace  in  the  eyes  of  my  lord.  9.  And  Esau  said,  I  have 
much,  my  brother;  keep  that  which  thou  hast  to  thyself. 
10.  And  Jacob  said,  No,  I  pray  thee,  if  now  I  have  found 
grace  in  thy  eyes,  then  receive  my  present  at  my  hand : 
for  therefore  have  I  seen  thy  face,  as  I  have  seen  the  face 
of  God,  and  thou  hast  been  gracious  to  me.  11.  Take,  I 
pray  thee,  my  blessing  which  is  brought  to  thee;  because 
God  hath  been  merciful  to  me,  and  because  I  have  every- 
thing.    And  he  urged  him,  and  he  took  it. — 12.  And  he 


the  return  of  the  meBsengen  and  the  ar- 
xiyal  of  Esao,  effect  those  remarkable 
chaogcB  which  we  have  above  pointed  out 
(p.  565). 

Jacob  urged  and  pressed  his  brother  to 
accept  the  present  prepared  for  him.  Did 
this  earnestness  flow  from  the  desire  of 
being  fully  satisfied  of  his  brother*s  con- 
ciliation, which  would  have  been  rendered 
doubtful  bj  the  refusal  of  the  present,  in 
accordance  with  Oriental  usage  and  no- 
tions? But  after  the  fervent  and  affec- 
tionate meeting,  he  could  no  longer  question 
£sau*s  disposition  towards  him;  the  outburst 
of  feeling  had  been  so  spontaneous  and 
powerfuljthatitcouldnoteasilybe  doubted, 
Howeyer,  Jacob  added  a  remark,  throw- 
ing a  strong  light  upon  the  subject,  and 
containing  a  welcome  confirmation  of  the 
view  above  taken.  He  said:  "for  there- 
fore I  have  seen  thj  face,  as  I  have  seen 
the  face  of  God,  and  thou  hast  been  gra- 
cious to  me."  These  words,  which  have  too 
often  been  quoted  as  aproof  of  Jacob's  base 
flattery,  are  the  most  convincing  symptom 
of  his  moral  regeneration.  He  had  immedi- 
ately before*' seen  God  face  to  face"(^^^iuui. 
31);  he  had  conquered  God,  and  obtained 
His  forgiveness  as  a  reward  of  his  sincere 
repentance  (ver.dO);  that  ambiguous  name, 
in  which  Esau  especially  had  found  the 
meaning  of  deceit,  had  been  changed  into 
another  appellation,  expressing  high  moral 
dignity  (ver.  29) :  and  he  now  saw  the  face 
of  Esau  as  he  had  seen  the  face  of  God; 
be  felt  the  same  repentance  with  regard  to 


his  brother,  as  he  had  felt  with  regard  to 
God;  he  implored  the  pardon  of  the  for- 
mer, as  he  had  obtained  that  of  the  latter; 
the  hearty  reception  appeared  to  him  like 
a  guarantee  that  he  had  secured  it;  for  he 
added:  **and  thou  hast  been  gracious  to 
me";  and  his  agitated  mind  was  neither 
calmed  nor  satisfied,  till  he,  whom  he  had 
so  seriously  injured,  had  accepted  the  gift, 
as  an  offering  of  thanks  and  expiation.-— 
Thus  he  had  made  his  peace  with  all  whom 
he  had  offended:  with  Laban,  with  Esau, 
and  with  God. 

Fhilolooical  Rbmabks. — The  letters 
of  inpB'^l  (ver.  4),  "  and  he  kissed  him," 
are  marked  with  the  puncta  extraordinariOf 
because  the  Masorites  seem  to  have  con- 
sidered Esau  incapable  of  sincere  affection 
(comp.  Bereshith  Rabbab  on  this  passage) ; 
how  unfounded  this  suspicion  is,  will  be 
clear  from  the  preceding  remarks  (see  p. 
513). — ]\n  (ver.  5)  is  construed  with  the 
double  accusative:  **  which  the  Lord  has 
graciously  granted  to  thy  servant";  comp. 
Judg.  xxi.  22;  Ps.  cxix.  29.  —  n^PID  (ver, 
8)  is  procession^  as  in  L9.— ^n^Kl  p  bv  ^3 
(ver.  10),  "  for  therefore  have  I  seen,"  in- 
stead of  **  therefore  that,"  or  because  I 
have  seen;  see  note  on  xviii.5  (p  ?y  ^3 
Dmay).— About  the  form  n«3n  (ver.  1 1) 
instead  of  HK^^n,  see  on  Exod.  t.  16. 

19 — IV.  ilie  angels  of  peace  and  of 
love  seem  to  hover  over  the  charm  of  th^ 
preceding  scene;  and  the  heart  lingers 
with  delight  in  contemplating  the  nobl^ 
emulation  of  gwerosity  and  confidence. 
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said,  Let  us  journey  on,  and  let  us  go,  and  I  will  go  at 
thy  side.  13.  And  he  said  to  him,  My  lord  knoweth  that 
the  children  are  tender,  and  the  flocks  and  herds  are 
young  with  me :  and  if  the  men  should  overdrive  them 
one  day,  all  the  flock  will  die.  14.  Let  my  lord,  I  pray 
thee,  pass  over  before  his  servant :  and  I  will  lead  on  in 
my  ustml  slow  pace,  according  to  the  cattle  which  is  be- 
fore me,  and  according  to  the  children,  until  I  come  to 
my  lord  to  Seir.  15.  And  Esau  said.  Let  me,  I  pray  thee, 
leave  with  thee  some  of  the  men  who  are  with  me.     And 


Bat  is  not  this  harmony  too  soon  disturbed  ? 
Docs  not  again  a  spirit  of  suspicion  and 
reserve  overshadow  the  mind  of  Jacobf 
Is  he  incapable  of  rising  to  the  nataral 
parity  of  his  disinterested  brother?  Or 
does  his  keen  intellect  teach  him  how  im* 
pradent  it  would  be  unguardedly  to  rely 
upon  the  fallacious  calmness  of  a  passionate 
mind  ?  Admitted  even,  that  Jacob*s  ap- 
prehensions were,  in  this  respect,  exagge- 
rated, his  precaution  was  the  result  of  a 
deep  insight  into  Esau^s  character;  the  most 
insignificant  circumstance  might  recall  to 
his  memory  the  events  of  the  past;  his 
rage  might  be  re-kindled;  and,  though 
perhaps  later  bewailing  his  rashness,  he 
might,  by  his  superiority,  be  misled  to 
deeds  of  cruel  revenge.  When,  therefore, 
Esau  wished  to  accompany  Jacob,  for  pro- 
tection, through  the  regions  with  which 
bis  excursions  had  made  him  familiar,  the 
latter  cautiously  declined  the  ofkt\  he  re- 
fused even  the  garrison  or  guard  which 
Esau  proposed  to  leave  him;  but  he  pro- 
mised, of  his  own  accord,  to  visit  him  in 
his  home  in  Seir;  for  he  knew,  that  the 
sacred  rights  of  hospitality  would  there 
protect  him,  even  against  an  outbreak  of 
passion.  But  though  the  objections  of 
Jaoob  may  have  been  as  many  evasions* 
they  were  not  untruths;  he  could  certainly 
not,  without  great  danger,  follow  with  his 
encumbered  caravan,  the  march  of  Esau; 
and  the  latter  seemed  to  acknowledge  the 
justness  of  the  remark;  but  he  opposed 
the  second  ofier  with  the  simple  question : 
••Wherelbredo  I  thus  find  grace  in  the 


sight  of  my  lord**?  He  invented  no  fictitioas 
pretext;  he  thus  almost  exposed  himself  to 
the  danger  of  arousing  his  brother's  sus- 
picion; but  he  had  banished  deceit  fhmi 
his  heart;  and  he  preferred  risk  to  &lse> 
hood.  Whether  he  really  paid  the  pro- 
mised visit  to  Esau  in  Idnnuea,  is  not  re- 
corded in  the  following  narrative.  But  it 
suffices  to  know,  that  such  was  his  sincere 
intention;  and  we  find  later  the  two 
brothers  united  in  firiendship  and  love 
(xxxv.  29;  comp.  xxxvi.  6,  7). 

Esau  now  returned  to  his  adopted  coun- 
try, whilst  Jacob  proceeded  from  Ftoid 
in  a  western  or  sonth-westera  direction, 
till  he  arrived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Jordan  (comp.  xxxiL  II).  Hare,  p^mil- 
ting  himself  a  short  interval  of  rest,  be 
built  a  house  for  himself,  and  erected  for 
his  cattle  tents  or  booths(n^3D),  whence  this 
place  was  called  Sueeoih,  As  in  this  joorney 
of  the  patriarch,  so,  in  the  later  history  of 
the  Hebrews,  the  towns  Peniel  and  Snecoth 
are  connected  with  eaefa  other.  Wb«i  Gi- 
deon, in  pursuit  of  his  enemies,  had  erossed 
the  Jordan,  he  first  asked  the  assistanee 
of  the  inhaUtants  of  Sucooth;  and,  when 
treated  by  them  with  spite  and  disdain, 
he  advanced  to  Peniel,  where,  however,  he 
met  with  no  more  friendly  reception.  Both 
towns  felt,  a  little  later,  tiie  severe  rerenge 
of  the  victorious  general  (Jiidg.viiL4 — 16). 
Our  remarks  on  tfaerelativeposition  of  Mis- 
pah,  Mahanaim,  and  Penid,  makethe  situa- 
tion of  Snecoth  certain.  Itmust  necessarfly 
be  sought  in  the  sonth  of  tiie  Jabbok,  in  a 
valley  very  near  the  Jordan  (1  Kii^vfi. 
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he  said,  Wherefore  do  I  thus  find  grace  in  the  eyes  of  my 
lord?  16.  And  Esau  returned  that  day  on  his  way  to  Seir. 
17.  And  Jacob  journeyed  to  Succoth,  and  built  for  him- 
self a  house,  and  made  booths  for  his  cattle :  therefore  the 
name  of  the  place  is  called  Succoth  [booths]. — 18.  And 
Jacob  came  in  safety  to  the  city  of  Shechem,  which  is  in 
the  land  of  Canaan,  when  he  came  from  Padan-aram ;  and  he 
pitched  his  tents  before  the  city.  19.  And  he  bought  the 
piece  of  the  field,  where  he  had  spread  his  tent,  at  the 
hand  of  the  children  of  Hamor,  Shechem's  father,  for  a 


46;  Ps.lx.  8);  and  it  also  belonged  to  the 
tribe  of  Gad  (Josh.  xiii.  27).  The  opinions 
of  those,  therefore,  who  place  it  so  far 
northward  as  Bethshan  or  ScythopoKs, 
which  name  is  said  to  be  a  cormption  of 
Saceoth  (see  p.  241),  or  on  the  western 
side  of  the  Jordan,  are  at  variance  with 
the  Biblical  notices. 

Philological  Rbm arks.  —  The  con- 
struction of  the  thirteenth  verse  is:  **  I 
fknow  that  the  children  are  tender  ...and 
if  thej  are  driven  on  (D^pS'l))  too  muck 
one  day,  then,"  etc. ;  so  that  DIpQHI  stands 
instead  of  'CI  ^3  n^HI  (compare  xlii.  38, 
IHK'^plX  and  D)p&*1  is  used  impersonalljt 
••one  drives  them  on."  —  n?J^  (ver.  18), 
part  fern.  Kal  of  T^y  to  suck,  is  suckuu^ 
poung,  as  is  1  Sam.vi.  7, 10}  Isai.xLll; 
Ps.  Ixxviii.  1 1  (comp.  ?H^  a  tucking  child, 
Isal  xlix.  15;  Ixv.  20).— Sji^  (ver.  14) 
secras  here  to  be  employed  in  the  same 
sense  as  the  more  usual  ^EJ?  "in  accordance 
with,"  or  **  in  proportion  to"  (comp.  Exod. 
xvi.  16):  *•  as  the  cattle  and  the  children 
will  permit.'' 

19 — 90.  At  last  Jacob  passed  the  Jor- 
idan,  and  proceeded  in  a  direction  almost 
exactly  west,  to  Shechem,  the  eentre  of 
the  promised  land,  whither  Abraham  also 
had  first  repanred  after  his  arrival  from 
Mesopotamia,  where  he  received  the  first 
promise  on  sacred  soil,  and  where  he  built 
the  first  altar  (xiL  6,7;  see  pp.88],332> 
Els  grand-son  followed  his  example  in  al- 
most every  respect  Bnt  Jacob  had  far 
greater  reasons  of  deep  gratitude  than  his 
shre  had  at  that  time.    Qe  hod  gone  oat  as 


a  poor  pilgrim,  and  retnmed  as  a  wealthy 
emh*;  he  had  successfully  combated  against 
his  adversaries  and  against  his  own  evil 
inclinations;  his  return  was,  therefore,  not 
the  commencement  of  a  promisa,  but  the 
b^inning  of  fulfilment;  and,  hence,  the 
text  declares  with  intended  emphasis, 
that  Jacob  came  back  in  peace  and  sqfety 
(DJ0;  he  had  been  preserved  to  inherit 
the  paternal  blessing,  and  had  been  purified 
to  deserve  it;  hence,  further,  Jacob  did  not 
merely  encamp  in  or  before  Shechem,  but 
he  bought  a  piece  of  land  as  his  own  per- 
manent property:  whereas  Abraham  had 
acquired  a  6ifrui/-^rQi<n(/(xxiii,),  and  Isaac 
was  bnt  temporarily  allowed  to  cultivate 
the  field  to  which  he  had  happened  to  roam 
as  a  nomad  (xxvl  12 — 17).  Deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  obligations  he  owed  to 
€rod  for  all  these  mercies,  he  erected  the 
first  altar  which  bore  the  name  of  the  God, 
not  of  Jacob,  nor  of  Alnraham  and  Isaac, 
but  of  Israel,  and  which,  therefore,  pro- 
spectively pointed  into  the  future  history 
of  the  holy  nation. 

PuiLOLooiCAL  Remarks.  —  DJB'  (ver. 
16)  is  synonymous  with  Dl/^^  (m  peace 
or  eajtty)  in  xxviii.  21,  to  which  passage 
this  verse  partially  refers.  It  is  inappro- 
priate to  take  D7^  here  as  Salem  or  Jeru- 
salem (as  in  xiv.  18);  for  it  is  dtffieult  t^ 
nnderataad  the  meaning  of  ••  Jerusalem, 
the  town  of  Bbeehem"  (so  Sept,  Vnlgn 
Lutker,  and  otbers>— JTesrtoA  (H^^bp) 
is,  in  Job  xlii  U,  mentioned  together  with 
**  nose-ring  (or  ear-ring)  of  gold,"  which 
every  firiend  presented  to  Job,  in  order  to 
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hundred  kesitahs.     20.  And  he  erected  there  an  altar,  and 
called  it  El-elohe-Jisrael  [The  Omnipotent,  God  of  Israel]. 


compensate  him,  in  some  measure,  for  his 
losses.  The  kesitah  is,  therefore,  a  coin,  or 
a  piece  of  silver,  of  some  value,  certainly 
more  than  the  20th  part  of  a  shekel  (U</.)» 
as  some  believe.  If  the  field  in  Machpelah, 
acquired  bj  Abraham  for  400  shekels 
(xxiii.  16),  was  equal  in  value  to  the  piece 
of  ground  purchased  bj  Jacob  for  100 
kesitahs,  one  kesitah  would  be  equivalent 
to  four  shekels,  or  about  \0s.  6(L  But  it  is 
evident,  that  this  computation  is  merely 
conjectural,  since  the  relative  dimensions 
of  the  two  fields  are  not  stated.  The  ety- 
mology of  the  word  HO^^  is  equally  un- 
certain; it  is  rendered  lamb  (^Abulwai,, 
Ebn  Ezra),  and  explained  as  a  coin  bear- 
ing the  ijgure  of  a  lamb  {Miinter,  De  Ke- 
sita ;  comp.  Plin.,  Hist.  Nat  xxxiii.  3,  s.  1 3) ; 
or  pearl,  or  gem  (|  vJTD,  Targ.  Jonaih, 


and  Jeru8,)i  or  obolos  (p3*T,  dayat% 
C)j\j;   Talm.,  Rosh  Hash.  26  a);  or  a 

silver  vessel  (Syr.  fcClDDp;  Harmer;  comp. 
JEHan.,  Yai.  Hist.  L  22);  or  good  and 
current  coin  (IQDri;  OaAe/L);  or  sunply 

a  weight  (Arab,    h-*;    see,  especially, 

Geseu^  Thes.,  p.  1241).  —  In  Acts  viL  16, 
the  purchase  of  the  field  before  Shechem 
is  ascribed  to  Abraham  instead  of  Jacob 
(see  p.  455).  —  The  altar  which  Jacob 
erected  on  his  own  property  (▼er.20),  waa 
called  **the  all-powerful  God  of  Israel" 
{h^lXr^  ^n^K  Wy,  it  received  the  name 
of  the  deity  to  which  it  was  sacred,  and 
bore  thus  a  more  strictly  religious  character 
(comp.  XXXV,  7;  Exod.  xviL  15). 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

SuHMART. — Dinah,  mixing  among  the  Hivites,  was  seen  and  seduced  by  Shechem, 
the  son  of  Hamor,  the  chief  of  the  country.  Jacob,  informed  of  the  ignominy, 
silently  awaited  the  return  of  his  sons,  who  were  pasturing  the  flocks  in  the  fields. 
The  brothers  were  roused  to  profound  hatred  against  him  who  had  defiled  the 
honour  of  their  family.  But  Shechem  loved  Dinah,  and  induced  his  fi&ther  to  ask 
her  to  wife  for  him  firom  Jacob  and  his  sons.  The  latter  expressed  consent,  but 
imposed  the  condition  that  Shechem  and  Hamor,  and  all  their  male  subjects, 
should  submit  to  the  rite  of  circumcision.  When  this  had  been  agreed  to,  both 
by  the  prince,  and  his  son,  and  their  people,  on  the  third  day  Simeon  and  Levi 
made  a  yiolent  attack  on  the  defenceless  town,  killed  all  the  males,  and  carried 
away  immense  spoil,  to  the  consternation  of  Jacob. 

1.  And  Dinah  the  daughter  of  Leah,  whom  she  had  born 
to  Jacob,  went  out  to  see  the  daughters  of  the  land.   2.  And 


1-  4.  The  life  of  Jacob,  the  interest  of 
which  reaches  far  beyond  that  of  an  ordi- 
nary biography,  and  which,  as  a  type, 
represents  the  history  of  a  large  genus 
rather  than  of  one  indiyidual,  admits  of  an 
unforced  division  into  four  chief  periods. 
Firstly,  the  sin  and  falsehood  of  an  aspir- 
ing mind,  unscrupulous  in  the  application 
of  the  means,  trusting  to  the  brilliancy 
of  the  intellect  rather  than  the  simplicity 
of  the  heart,  and  regarding  f|s  a  meri(  and 


a  gain  whatever  is  acquired  by  the  activity 
of  the  brain.  Secondly,  the  pmrificatUm 
by  a  sudden  consciousness  of  guilt;  the 
better  nature  awakens;  a  swift  ray  of 
light  at  once  points  out  to  the  humiliated 
pilgrim  the  path  of  truth  and  rectitude; 
the  Divine  spark  is  kindled;  and  the  vic- 
tories of  the  past  appear  like  so  many  de- 
feats full  of  reproach  and  shame.  The 
atonement,  by  punishment,  which  then  ne- 
cessarily follows,  forms  the  third  period. 
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Shechem  the  son  of  Hamor  the  Hivite,  prince  of  the  coun- 
try, saw  her,  and  he  took  her,  and  lay  with  her,  and  used 
violence  against  her.  3.  And  his  soul  clove  to  Dinah  the 
daughter  of  Jacob,  and  he  loved  the  maiden,  and  spoke  to 
the  heart  of  the  maiden.     4.  And  Shechem  said  to  his 


And  if  the  purification  hoa  been  rincere^and 
the  atonement  borne  with  humble  resigna- 
tion, the  conclusion  of  life,  or  the  last 
epoch,  exhibits  the  amcUiatum^  or  the 
peace  of  mind,  accompanied,  if  PtoyI- 
dence  grants  it,  by  external  prosperity. 
We  have  arriyed  at  the  third  epoch  in 
Jacob's  life;  we  may  be  certain  that  the 
events  composing  it,  will  be  melancholy 
and  trying;  for  his  sins  were  both  nume- 
rous and  grave;  but  we  may,  with  equal 
confidence,  anticipate  a  fourth  stage,  re- 
plete with  true  satisfaction  and  felicity; 
for  though  his  chief  offence,  the  deceit  in 
the  appropriation  of  the  birthright  and 
the  blessing,  must  be  profoundly  abhorred, 
its  source  was  a  Divine,  though  misunder- 
stood, oracle;  and  its  aim  was  the  ac- 
quirement of  the  noblest  spiritual  pri- 
▼ilegea. 

The  text  has  hitherto  displayed  most 
admirable  consistency  in  portraying  the 
eharaeUr  of  Jacob,  naturally  prominent 
in  the  two  first  periods;  let  us  see  how  his 
destmus  are  delineated,  preponderating 
in  the  two  last  It  is  true,  that  punish- 
ment was  not  withheld  even  from  the 
former  two  epochs  of  his  life;  he  paid  for 
his  sins  the  immediate  penalty  of  exile 
and  hardship;  and  he  acquired  his /Tvrt- 
JkxUioH  only  in  the  midst  of  anguish  and 
fear  of  death:  this  was  necessary,  for  sin 
does  not  only  occasion  punishment,  but  is 
Its  own  punishment;  but  other  retaliation 
besides  that  necessarily  incidental  in  the 
crimes,  was  required  by  the  Divine  justice; 
and  Jacob  drank  deeply  from  the  cup  of 
misery. 

Not  without  reason,  had  Dinah  been 
mentioned  previously  among  the  children 
of  Leah  (xxx«21);  she  was  intended  to  be 
the  first  cause  of  her  father's  sorrow.  An 
interval  of  six  or  eight  years  elapsed  be- 
tween the  departure  from  Mesopotamia 
and  the  eveot  here  narrated  (see  wfra); 


Dinah  had  become  a  blooming  maiden; 
she  had  reached  that  age  when  Oriental 
virgins  attain  the  full  charm  of  their 
beauty.  During  that  long  sojourn  in 
Shechem,  she  formed  friendships  with  the 
daughters  of  the  natives,  and  had  entered 
with  them  into  social  intercourse.  Was 
this  conduct  culpable?  Was  it  an  offence 
deserving  punishment?  It  almost  ap- 
pears that  it  was  regarded  as  such;  for 
she  became  both  an  object  of  violence  and 
the  cause  of  massacre;  and,  in  Biblical 
history,  there  exists  no  misfortnne  with- 
out corresponding  guilt.  Dinah  had  not 
preserved  in  her  mind  the  vocation  of  her 
fiunily;  she  did  not  comprehend  that  a 
perfect  separation  was  indispensable  from 
idolatrous  tribes,  whose  m^ral  reformation 
could  not  be  expected,  whose  pernicious 
example  could  only  infect  the  Hebrews, 
and  whose  doom  was  sealed  on  account  of 
their  iniquity.  She  paid  the  full  penalty 
of  her  carelessness.  She  suffered  the  fate 
which  Sarah  and  Rebekah  encountered  in 
the  land  of  Pharaoh  and  of  Abimelech; 
she  was  seen  and  taken  by  the  son  of  the 
prince;  but  no  angel  guarded  her  inno- 
cence; no  Divine  vision  shielded  her  from 
disgrace;  and  she  fell  a  victim  to  She- 
chem's  passion.  She  did  not  require  that 
immediate  protection  which  her  ancestors 
had  enjoyed;  she  was  a  maiden,  no  wife; 
her  father  possessed  a  piece  of  land  within 
which  he  was  nfe ;  and  she  belonged  to  a  nu- 
merous family  well  capable  of  defending 
their  rights.  But  Shechem  was  neither  li- 
centious nor  frivolous ;  though  he  had  been 
ensnared  by  passion,  his  heart  was  not 
debased,  and  he  was  ready  to  make  the 
only  reparation  which  the  circumstances 
permitted;  he  loved  Dinah;  his  soul 
clung  to  her;  and  he  spoke  to  her  heart 
(ver.S;  comp.  2  Sam.  xiii.  15);  he  en- 
deavoured to  secure  her  affection,  and 
wished  to  make  her  his  legitimate  wifei 
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father  Hamor,  saying,  Take  for  me  this  girl  to  wife. — 5.  And 
Jacob  heard  that  be  had  defiled  Dinah  his  daughter  — 
but  his  sons  were  with  his  cattle  in  the  field  —  and  Jacob 
was  silent  until  they  were  come. — 6.  And  Hamor  the 
father  of  Shechem  went  out  to  Jacob  to  speak  to  him. 

7.  And  the  sons  of  Jacob  came  out  of  the  field  when  they 
heard  it :  and  the  men  were  grieved,  and  they  were  very 
wroth,  because  he  had  wrought  iniquity  in  Israel  in  lying 
with  Jacob's  daughter;  and  this  ought  not  to  be  done. — 

8.  And  Hamor  spoke  to  them,  saying.  The  soul  of  my  son 
Shechem  longeth  for  your  daughter:  give  her,  I  pray  you, 
to  him  to  wife.     9.  And  make  you  marriages  with  us: 


he  therefoxe  asked  his  father  to  treat  for 
him,  and  to  secure  the  cooseot  of  her 
family. 

FmLOLoaiOAL  Rbmabks. — When  Ja- 
cob left  Labaa's  house,  Dinah  was  about 
seven  years  old  (see  on  xxyiii.  6 — 9);  and 
in  fiact,  his  children  were  at  that  time  de- 
scribed as  deliAite  and  young  (xzziii.  13). 
How  long  he  stayed  ^l  Succoth,  and  ea- 
pecially  how  long  in  Shechem,  we  have 
no  means  of  deciding.  But  Joseph,  who 
was  of  about  equal  age  with  Dinah,  was 
sold  into  Egypt  when  sevrateen  years  old 
(xxxvii  2);  a  period  of  about  ten  years, 
therefore,  had  then  elapsed  since  the  ar- 
rival in  Canaan;  and  we  shall  not  be  mis- 
taken if  we  place  the  event  of  our  chapter 
about  six  or  eight  years  after  Jacob's  re- 
turn, thus  giving  Dinah  an  age  of 
thirteen  to  fifteen  years.  Those  who  are 
by  all  means  determined  to  find  every- 
where inextricable  difficulties  and  contra- 
dictions, prefer  to  assert  that  Dinah  was 
three  years  old  when  Shechem  loved  and 
desired  to  marry  her.— About  the  Hivites 
(ver.  2)  see  p.272.— ^DB^  (ver.  2)  is  con- 
strued with  the  accusative  (nHK),  like 
b^i  comp.  Dent,  xxviii  30;  Levit.  xv. 
18,  etc 

ft^V.  Jacob  soon  heard  of  the  shame 
of  his  daughter;  he  was  alone  when  he 
received  this  distressing  news,  for  his  sons 
were  with  the  flocks  in  the  field:  and 
what  was  his  first  emotion?  **He  was 
nlent  till  they  came"  (ver.  5^     The  case 


wa8»  indeed,  complicated.  Hehadleanil, 
no  doubt,  together  with  Sheehem'a  cnme^ 
his  love  and  his  proposal;  he  8aw»  there- 
fore, strong  and  evident  proofii  of  his 
earnest  rqwntance;  could  be^  after  the 
varied  experience  of  hisown  heart^diadan 
Ut  had  he  not  himself  felt  its  regeBwattng 
power  and  its  efficacy?  He  saw,  further, 
in  Shechem's  proposal,  the  only  meana,  in 
an  ordinary  point  of  view,  of  restoring  the 
honour  of  his  daughter  and  of  his  name; 
should  he  refuse  it?  Why,  Uieo»  did 
he  hesitate?  He,  no  doubt,  appreciated 
the  repentance;  but  he  was  reluctant  to 
accept  the  proposal  He  had  begoa 
to  view  the  occurrences  of  life,  not  after 
their  temporal  expediency,  but  in  connec- 
tion with  their  moral  value  and  their 
religious  import;  though  Dinah  was  the 
victim  of  violence,  she  had  oceaaioned  it 
by  a  reprehensible  neglect;  and  though 
Shechem  was  a  liberal  and  generoosman, 
he  had  disregarded  one  of  the  moet  sacred 
laws  of  morality ;  and,  as  a  heathen,  could 
never  be  the  husband  of  his  daughter 
Dinah  and  Shechem  were  both  excusable 
in  one  respect,  and  guilty  in  another;  the 
decision  of  right  and  wrong  waa  ea^ 
harassing,  and  the  choice  of  the  measurs 
to  be  adopted  difficult;  Jacob  was  placed 
in  a  painful  dilenmia;  and  **he  was 
silent." 

But  his  sons  were  in  the  period  of  im^ 
petuous youth;  theirjudgmeBtwaaia their 
feeling;  not  balancing,  with  nice  disorimi- 
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give  your  daughters  to  us,  and  take  our  daughters  to  yott. 
10.  And  you  may  dwell  with  us:  and  the  land  may  be 
before  you ;  dwell  and  trade  therein,  and  acquire  possessions 
therein.  11.  And  Sheehem  said  to  her  father  and  to  her 
brothers,  Let  me  find  grace  in  your  eyes,  and  what  you 
will  say  to  me,  I  shall  give.  12.  Ask  of  me  ever  so 
much  dowry  and  gift,  and  I  will  give  as  you  will  say  to 
me:  but  give  me  the  maiden  to  wife. — 13.  And  the  sons 
of  Jacob  answered  Sheehem  and  Hamor  his  father  deceit- 
fully, and  spoke,  because  he  had  defiled  Dinah  their  sister: 
14.  And  they  said  to  them,  We  cannot  do  this  thing,  to 
give  our  sister  to  a  man  who  is  uncircumcised ;  for  that  mre 


nation  the  wrongs  and  the  excuses,  thej 
saw  nothing  hut  the  disgrace  of  their  sister, 
and  the  stain  of  their  house;  their  grief 
*80on  assumed  the  vehemence  of  a  passion 
-and  of  wrath;  and  a  sentiment  of  hatred 
and  vindicttrenees  sank  deep  into  their 
hearts.  Bat  the  reason  of  their  anger  is 
▼ery  significantly  stated:  *•  Because  She- 
ehem had  done  iniquity  in  laraeV*;  he  was 
the  first  who  had  descerated  and  defiled 
'  the  hciiness  of  the  chosen  family ;  and  they 
fek  that  this  ought  not  be  done,  or  if  done, 
not  to  be  tolerated. 

Philological  Remarks. — The  phrase 
7KTB^3  iVOV  Thl^  (ver.  7)  is  used  seve- 
ral times  with  reference  to  disgraceful 
■ins,  affbcting  the  great  principles  of  mo- 
rality, and  staining  Israel  as  a  community 
(see  Dent  xxii  21 ;  Judg.  xx.  10;  Jerem. 
xxix.  23).  The  same  words  are  here  ap- 
plied to  the  members  of  Jacob's  house,  and 
■  impart  to  tiie  indignation  of  the  brothers 
a  peculiar  solemnity  and  force. — TOI^ 
originally  ^%,  means  also  wickedness  \ 
fix  both  notions  were  r^arded  either  as 
synonymous  or  correlatives  (see  2  Sam. 
xiii.  12;  Jobii.10).— nC'^»t^'?  it  is  not 
usually  done  (zxix.  26),  or  ought  not  to 
be  done. 

9 — !•.  Whilst  such  emotions  were 
storming  in  their  minds,  Hamor  and  his 
son  arrived  to  negotiate.  The  father,  in 
broaching  the  proposal,  simply  stated  the 
afl^ection  of  Sheehem  for  Dinah,  asked  her 
for  his  wife,  and  ofibred,  as  a  compen- 


sation, that  the  Hebrews  and  the  Hivites 
should  henceforth  form  one  nation,  hi 
intermarriage,  commerce,  and  acquisition 
of  landed  property.  He  made  no  mcii- 
tion,  no  remote  allusion,  to  the  infamy 
brought  upon  Dinah.  The  son,  Sheehem, 
prompted  by  love,  hastened  to  confirm 
the  proposal  of  his  father,  and  assured  his 
readiness  to  give  any  amount  of  marriage- 
money  (lilD),  or  of  presents,  that  might 
be  demanded;  and  he  offered  unreservedly 
to  submit  to  the  will  of  the  father  and  the 
brothers  (see  p.  470).  But  though  a  con- 
fession of  guilt  might  have  been  implied 
in  that  unlimited  liberality,  it  was  not  made 
openly  and  frankly;  it  was  covered  and 
not  discussed:  and  thus  the  rankling 
animosity  on  the  part  of  Jacob's  sons  was 
nourished  rather  than  extinguished. 

PuiLOLOOiCAL  Remarks.— nno  (vers. 
10,21),  construed  with  the  simple  accusa- 
tive (n^'TIO),  "to  trade  w aland,"  imply- 
ing that  the  commerce  is  carried  on  in  the 
whole  extent  of  the  country. 

13— 1».  Jacob  had  scarcely  time  to  ad- 
rance  a  reply;  for  his  sons  eagerly  availed 
themselves  of  their  share  of  the  influence 
generally  allowed  to  brothers  in  the  matri- 
monial arrangements  of  their  sisters;  and 
they  acted  with  a  zeal  to  which  he  thought 
he  might  safely  trust  the  matter.  But  he 
was  doomed  too  soon  to  perceive  his  error. 
Though  the  impetuosity  of  the  sons  might 
have  appeared  fatal  to  moderate  and  pru- 
dent action,  it  could  scarcely  be  expected 
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a  reproach  to  us:  15.  But  under  this  condition  we  shall 
consent  to  you :  If  you  will  be  like  ourselves,  that  every 
male  of  you  be  circumcised;  16.  Then  we  shall  give  our 
daughters  to  you,  and  take  your  daughters  to  us,  and  we 
shall  dwell  with  you,  and  become  one  people.  17.  But  if 
you  will  not  listen  to  us,  to  be  circumcised;  then  we  bhall 
take  our  daughter,  and  depart.  — 18.  And  their  words 
pleased  Hamor,  and  Shechem  Hamor's  son.  19.  And  the 
young  man  delayed  not  to  do  that  thing,  because  he  had 
delight  in  Jacob's  daughter :  and  he  wa>8  honoured  more 
than  all  the  house  of  his  father.  20.  And  Hamor  and 
Shechem  his  son  came  to  the  gate  of  their  city,  and  spoke 
to  the  men  of  their  city,  saying,  21.  These  men  are 
peaceable  with  us;  therefore  let  them  dwell  in  the  land, 


to  be  coupled  with  deceit  and  cold  ma- 
chination; howeTer  inordinate,  it  seemed, 
at  least,  the  emanation  of  frank  and  gene- 
rous minds.  Thej  deliberated  on  the 
reply-  which  they  should  return;  but  their 
council  was  exdusivelj  guided  by  the 
thought  that  their  sister  had  been  defiled 
(▼er.  IS),  and  they  weighed  no  other  cir- 
cumstance. They  were  certainly  right  in 
disregarding  the  yery  considerable  worldly 
advantages  offered  to  them;  they  had  it 
in  their  hands,  to  become  at  once,  from 
strangers,  or  tolerated  settlers,  the  inde- 
pendent allies  and  associates  of  a  power- 
ful tribe;  they  disdained  these  prospects 
of  wealth  and  influence,  because  they 
would  thereby-  ha^e  endangered  more 
than  by  any  other  contingency  that  very 
principle  of  separation  which  they  were 
then  straggling  to  uphold;  they  remem- 
bered the  prophecy  given  to  Abraham, 
that  they  could  inherit  Palestine  only 
^  when  the  sin  of  the  Amorites  would  be 
complete,**  and  in  the  appointed  season; 
it  would  have  been  against  the  will  of 
Providence,  had  they  acquired  then  al- 
ready a  part  of  the  land  <m  a  political 
commMikiijf\  and  they  resigned,  therefore, 
without  hesitation,  the  national  advan- 
tages, intent  only  upon  defending  their 
domettie  dignity.  What,  then,  was  the 
reply  they  ought  to  have  given  to  Hamor 


and  his  son?  They  could  never  < 
to  a  marriage  between  Shechem,  the  Ca- 
naanite,  and  their  own  sister.  Had  so 
many  sacrifices  been  brought,  and  so  great 
precautions  been  taken,  to  preserve  the 
purity  of  Abraham's  race,  in  order  that 
now  promiscuous  alliances  should  be  free- 
ly permitted?  It  was  impossible  to  over- 
throw the  foundation  of  the  new  fiuth.  Hie 
brothers  were,  therefore,  on  principle,  com- 
pelled firmly  to  reject  8hechem*s  proposal ; 
and  either  to  consider  his  repentance  and 
the  burning  wound  of  his  disappointed 
love  as  sufficient  punishments;  or,  if  they 
could  not  control  their  passion,  to  re- 
venge their  sister  openly  and  manfully. 
But  they  preferred  a  very  different  line  of 
conduct.  One  simple  expedient  speared 
open.  If  Hamor  and  the  Shediemitea 
adopted  the  religion  of  Jacob*8  family, 
they  might,  so  it  seemed,  form  with  it  one 
people;  and  a  perpetual  friendship  might 
thus  be  expected.  This  view,  however, 
was  erroneous.  For  throagh  the  seed  iff 
Abraham  only  was  the  blessing  of  the 
world  promised;  whereas  the  tribes  of 
Canaan  contained  within  themselves  the 
germs  of  political  and  moral  dismdntioo; 
and  the  progeny  of  Shechem  could  new 
have  participated  in  the  future  glory 
of  the  people  of  Israel  Yet  that  view 
was  so  natural ,  and  appeared  so  near  the 
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end  trade  therein;  for  the  land,  behold,  it  is  large  before 
them;  let  us  take  their  daughters  to  us  for  wives,  and  let 
us  give  them  our  daughters.  22.  Only  under  this  condi- 
Hon  will  the  men  consent  to  us  to  dwell  with  us,  to  be  one 
people,  if  every  male  among  us  be  circumcised,  as  they  are 
circumcised.  28.  Will  not  their  cattle  and  their  property 
and  all  their  beasts  be  ours  ?  only  let  us  consent  to  them, 
that  they  may  dwell  with  us.  24.  And  all  who  went  out 
of  the  gate  of  his  city  listened  to  Hamor,  and  to  Shechem 
his  son,  and  every  male  was  circumcised,  all  that  went  out 
of  the  gate  of  his  city. — 25.  And  on  the  third  day,  when 
they  were  in  pain,  two  of  the  sons  of  Jacob,  Simeon  and 
Levi,  Dinah's  brother's,  took  each  his  sword,  and  they  came 
upon  the  city  in  safety,  and  slew  all  the  males.     26.  And 


trath,  that  Shechem,  the  heathen,  less  fa- 
miliar with  the  spirit  of  the  Divine  pro- 
mises, at  once  adopted  it,  whilst  the  sons 
of  Jacob  were  weU  aware  of  its  fallacy; 
and  this  was  the  criminal  deceit  of  their 
answer  (flDID). 

Philolooigal  Remabks.  —  *1B^,  in 
Ter.  13,means  6€cauM  (comp.yer.  27 ;  zxxL 
49).— n^KJ  (rer.  15)  is  eyidently  the  first 
pers.  pL  of  fat  Niphal^  n^«  **  we  shall 
consent"  (like  ti\p}  from  D^p);  the  con- 
jecture to  read  fl'lKJ,  which  would  be  the 
Poel  of  nnK  {Gesen,,  Thes.,  p.  56),  is, 
therefore,  unnecessary. 

16 — 94.  Shechem,  in  accepting  the 
stipulation,  forgot  that  ceremonies  are  not 
faith,  and  that  qjjcamcision  is  not  iden- 
tical with  monotheism;  he  was  not  moved 
by  the  truth  of  Jacob's  religion,  but  in- 
duced by  motives  purely  human.  This 
is  another  guilt  both  of  the  brothers  and 
of  Shechem;  of  the  former,  because  they 
thus  profaned  the  holiest  symbol  they 
possessed,  the  sign  of  the  covenant;  and  of 
the  latter,  because  he  abandoned  his  own 
faith  without  attempting  to  penetrate  into 
the  meaning  of  the  religion  he  adopted. 
Circumcision,  in  itself  but  the  modification 
of  the  grossest  and  most  repulsive  form  of 
pngftTiiflm^  and  retained  among  the  He- 
brews only  because  its  neglect  was  re- 
garded as  a  reproach  and  a  shame  (ver. 


14),  if  not  understood  in  the  abstract 
spirit  of  Mosaism,  is  far  more  apt  to  foster 
than  to  correct  superstitions  notions  (see 
p.  379). — The  influence  and  eloquence  of 
Hamor  and  Shechem  easily  gained  the 
men  of  their  town  over  to  their  plans;  they 
dwelt  chiefly  upon  the  great  material  ad- 
vantages which  would  accrue  from  such 
alliance;  the  men  whose  friendship  they 
sought,  were  peaceable  and  industrious; 
they  were  active  traders,  sure  to  increase 
the  resources  of  the  land;  but  they  were 
especially  excellent  breeders  of  cattle,  a 
circumstance  which  would  be  of  vast  im- 
portance to  themselves:  and  without 
alluding  to  their  own  individual  case,  they 
added  that  intermarriages  with  such 
people  were  highly  desirable.  The  condi- 
tion of  the  alliance  was  at  once  adopted 
and  carried  into  effect. 

Philolooioal  Bbmabkb.  —  ^M  (ver. 
19),  Pid  of  *inK  to  tarry  (while  in  xxxii. 
5,  it  is  the  fut  of  Kal)\  comp.  xxiv.  56 
(where  it  has  a  transitive  meaning,  to  (2s- 
tain) ;  Ps.  xL  18,  etc— ^D J  (ver.  22)  is  the 
partic  Niphal  of  71D,  instead  of  ^D|,  as 
^tDH  is  the  infinitive  Niphal  of  the  samo 
root;  comp.  p.  393. 

9ft— ]KO.  The  nefarious  design  of  the 
brothers  was  maturing  to  its  end.  They 
were  engaged  in  a  holy  cause,  the  honour 
of  their  sister,  and  they  feigned  to  panne 
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they  slew  Hamor  and  Shechem  his  sob  with  the  e%e  of 
the  sword,  and  took  Dinah  out  of  Shechem's  house,  and 
went  away.  27.  The  sons  of  Jacob  came  upon  the  slain, 
^nd  spoiled  the  city,  because  they  had  defiled  their  sister. 
28.  They  took  their  sheep,  and  their  oxen,  and  their  asses, 
and  that  which  wa^  in  the  city,  and  that  which  was  in  the 
field,  29.  And  all  their  wealth,  and  all  their  little  ones, 
and  their  wives  they  took  captive,  and  made  it  their  spoil. 


i(  bj  sacred  meanfl;  but  religioii  was  bat 
the  cloak  for  yiolence  and  yindictiveness; 
and  a  false  moderation  ensnared  the  cre- 
dnlons  rictims.  But  not  all  the  eleren 
sons  were  equally  hardened.  Thongh,  in 
the  first  excitement  of  their  passion,  they 
might  hare  been  unanimous  in  swearing 
sanguinary  vengeance  to  the  defiler  of 
their  house,  ihe  interval  of  some  days  ap- 
peased the  minds  of  the  greater  part;  and 
two  only,  Simeon  and  Levi,  full  brothers 
of  Dinah,  persevered  in  their  implacable 
rage.  Entering  the  defenceless  city,  with- 
out meeting  resistance,  they  ruthlessly 
massacred  every  male  inhabitant;  Hamor 
and  Shechem  were  among  the  slain;  and 
alter  having  filled  the  town  with  blood  and 
endless  misery,  they  ransacked  it,  and  re- 
turned to  their  homes  with  the  curse-laden 
fruits  of  their  iniquity.  Dinah,  who  had 
remained  in  Shechem's  house,  apparently 
not  against  her  will,  and,  no  doubt,  await- 
ing the  decision  of  her  father  and  her 
brothers  (vers.  8, 4, 17,26),  was  brought 
back  to  the  paternal  toot  Had  Shechem 
deserved  this  untimely  end?  Had  he  been 
a  Hebrew,  and  were  the  matter  to  be  de- 
cided by  the  Mosaic  Law,  he  would  have 
been  b<mnd  to  marry  Dinah  (Dent.  zxii. 
28, 29):  could  his  offence,  then,  be  so  im- 
pardonable  when  he  desired  to  make  her 
his  wife?  As  the  principles  adopted  in  the 
family  of  Abraham  were  peculiar,  and, 
perhaps,  not  precisely  known,  their  neglect 
o^  the  part  of  strangers,  though  not  to  be 
tolerated,  ought  not  to  have  been  punished 
with  unrelenting  severity.  But,  further, 
why  were  the  innocent  inhabitants  inoladed 
in  the  carnage?  Revenge,  blind,  cruel, 
a«d  destractive,  had  satisfied  its  unholy 


Uiiret,  but  the  manes  of  thenrardBred  aBT- 
yived  to  appear  as  fearful  aocosera. 

PuiLOLooiCAL  HEMABKa. — On  the  third 
day  after  thecircumcision,  the  physical  pain 
reaches  th«  highest  degree  of  acnteness;  a 
severe  fever  generally  seiiees  the  patient; 
and  adults,  to  whom  tha  operation  is  often 
most  excruciating,  are  on  that  day  ex- 
tiiemely  weak,  aiid  eonfined  to  their  beds. 
That  tiiMe  was  selected  by  Simeon  and 
Levi  for  tbehr  cowardly  crima. 

ao,ai.  With  what  fadings  did  Jacob 
regard  the  conduct  of  his  sons?  Though 
he  could  not  applaud  their  violence,  he,  oo 
donbt,  saw  their  aeal  and  eager  watchful- 
ness with  satisfaction;  for  they  were  to  him 
cheering  proofiiK  that  they  understood  the 
mission  entrusted  to  their  family.  When 
they  agreed  upon  the  proposal  regarding 
circumcision,  Jacob  was  evidently  not  in 
their  council;  he  is  not  mentioned  wbea 
their  decision  was  announced  to  Hamor 
and  ^echem  (ver.  13);  and  when  he  beard 
of  the  flagitious  bloodshed  of  Simeon  and 
Levi,  he  was  filled  with  pain,  and  uttered 
a  sorrowful  reproof.  And  thongh  the  re- 
proadi  was  but  leniently  expressed  (ver. 
80),  he  felt  the  crime  in  all  its  heinoosoeas; 
and  though  he  alluded  mainly  to  the  ter- 
rible revenge  possibly  impending  firom  the 
powerfnl  Canaanites,  he  was  not  tha  lees 
deeply  grieved  by  the  immorality  and 
wickedness  of  the  deed.  For  he  felt,  that 
he  had,  as  yet,  no  sufficient  right  to  be  a 
severe  judge  of  virtue  and  vice;  he  had 
not  long  since  alao  been  g^lty  of  **deodt" 
(xxvii35);  he,  therefore,  pnt  the  stress 
chiefly  on  the  external  daogera,  in  which  be 
could  not  expect  Divine  assistance,  sinoa 
they  were  merited.  But  later,wheii  ha  had 
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and  thej/  took  all  that  was  in  the  house. —  30.  And  Jacob 
said  to  Simeon  and  Levi,  You  have  troubled  me  to  bring 
me  into  ill-odour  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  land,  among 
the  Canaanites  and  the  Perizzites :  and  I  am  few  in  num- 
ber, and  they  will  gather  themselves  against  me,  and 
will  slay  me,  and  I  shall  be  destroyed,  I  and  my  house. 
31.  And  they  said.  Should  he  deal  with  our  sister  as  with 
an  unchaste  woman? 


fulfilled  the  period  of  his  expiation,  he 
denonnoed  the  deed  with  a  force,  proving 
the  proftmnd  internal  horror  with  which 
be  regarded  it,  and  which  he  was  nnable 
to  conqmer  even  in  the  last  moments  of  his 
life  (xlix.  5—7);  the  swords  of  Simeon 
and  Leri  are  designated  as  weapons  of 
violence;  their  work  is  murder;  the  holj 
presence  of  God  flies  their  impious  as- 
semMjr;  their  wrath  is  cursed,  and  thdr 
vehemence  branded ;  homeless  dispersion 
is  their  drearj  lot.— This  instance  teaches 
us,  at  the  same  time,  how  we  have  to  judge 
oi  Jacob's  conduct  in  the  house  of  Laban. 
Though  the  text  does  not  always  insert  a 
formal  judgment,  its  spirit  is  that  of  un- 
compromising moralitj;  and  the  higher 
the  standard,  the  severer  the  verdict 

FmLOLOOiCAi/  Rbhaxks. — About  Ae 
phrase  01  I^KSn  (ver.30),  see  on  Sxod. 
▼.  Sl.-*Some  details  of  the  narrative  con- 
tained in  this  chaptex',  are  certainly  of  an 
extraordinary  nature.  True,  the  caprice 
of  Oriental  princes  has  demanded  and  ob- 
tained stranger  things  firom  their  subjects 


than  that  which  Shechem  required  from 
the  men  of  his  town;  it  may,  further,  be 
granted,  that  Simeon  and  Levi  were,  un- 
der the  drcnmstances,  alone  able  to 
kUl  the  whole  male  population  of  a  large 
city,  and  to  carry  away  all  the  cattle  and 
every  other  property  (for  the  text  does  not 
countenance  the  supposition  that  they  were 
supported  by  a  large  number  of  servants) : 
but  what  did  the  victors  do  with  the  cap- 
tive women  and  children?  Why  did  the/ 
not  rather  occupy  the  conquered  town  in 
which  all  the  men  had  been  destroyed, 
than  migrate  again  southward  in  search  of 
imcertain  abodes?  (xxxv.l).  An  event 
similar  to  that  here  recorded,  lived  doubt- 
lessly in  the  memory  of  the  people;  but 
traditions  generally  preserve  the  spirit  ra- 
ther than  the  details  of  occurrences;  and 
the  ideas  here  embodied  are  more  impor- 
tant than  the  facts:  unchastity  is  visited 
with  fearful  severity;  and  matrimonial  alli- 
ances with  idolators  are  abhorred  as  abomi- 
nations.— Tet,  this  chapter  belongs  indis- 
putably to  the  older  source,  or  the  Elohist. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

SfTMHABT.— On  the  command  of  God,  Jacob  journeyed  to  Bethel;  but  before  his 
departure  from  Shechem,  he  ordered  his  household  to  bury  all  their  idols  and 
other  objects  of  superstition  under  a  certain  oak  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town 
(vers.  1 — 7). — ^Deborah,  the  nurse  of  Rebekah,  died  and  was  interred  south  of 
Bethel,  under  the  **  Oak  of  Weeping**  (ver.  8). — God  appeared  to  Jacob  again,  and 
re-iterated  the  former  worldly  and  religious  blessings;  and  the  patriarch  erected 
on  the  place  of  the  vision  a  pillar,  which  he  consecrated  by  libations  of  wine  and 
oil  (vers.  9 — 15).— Rachel  giving  birth  to  a  second  son,  Benjamin,  died,  north  of 
Bethlehem,  where  her  grave  was  marked  by  a  monument  (vers.  16 — 20). — ^Reuben 
committed  incest  with  Bilhah,  near  Migdal-Eder  (vers.  21, 22).— The  twelve  sons  of 
Jacob  are  again  enumerated  (ver.  28— 26).— Jacob  arrived  in  Hebron,  where  Isaac 
was  then  living  (ver.  27).^— The  latter  died*  a  hundred  and  eigh^  years  old,  and 
was  buried  in  the  cave  of  Machj)elah  by  his  sons  Esau  and  Jacob  (vers.  28«  29> 
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1.  And  God  said  to  Jacob,  Rise,  go  up  to  Beth-el,  and 
dwell  there;  and  make  there  an  altar  to  God,  who  ap- 
peared to  thee  when  thou  fledst  before  Esau  thy  brother. 
2.  And  Jacob  said  to  his  household^  and  to  all  that  tcere 
with  him,  Remove  the  strange  gods  that  are  among  you, 
and  clean  yourselves,  and  change  your  garments :    3.  And 


1— ft.  When  Jacob,  compelled  by  gaiU 
and  fear,  left  the  land  of  his  birth,  he 
vowed  at  Bethel,  where  God  had  appeared 
to  him,  that  if  he  returned  in  safetj  and 
happiness,  he  would  consecrate  the  stone 
which  he  had  erected,  into  a  sanctuary  of 
God,  and  would  devote  to  Hun  the  tenth 
part  of  his  property  (xxviii.  10—23). 
Now  he  had  returned  to  Canaan  *'in  safe- 
igr"  (xxxiii.  18);  he  had  not  only  received 
<*  bread  to  eat,  and  garments  to  put  on," 
but  he  had  become  a  man  of  wealth  and 
power:  and  yet  he  seemed  by  no  means 
anxious  to  fulfil  his  vow;  for  instead  of 
proceeding  to  Bethel,  he  tarried  at  Shechem 
at  least  six  or  eight  years:  what  is  the 
reason  of  such  palpable  neglect,  the  more 
surprising,  as  Jacob's  mind  had  undergone 
a  total  reformation;  as  he  had  **  wrestled, 
and  conquered^?  The  answer  is  obvious. 
The  consecration  of  the  holy  edifice  at 
Bethel  was  not  merely  intended  as  an  act 
of  gratitude;  it  was  designed  to  mark  the 
full  and  perfect  recognition  of  the  God  of 
Abraham  by  all  the  members  of  his  house, 
and  to  form  the  foundation  of  that  **  house 
of  God,**  which  was  first  to  unite  all  the 
tribes  of  Israel,  and  then  all  the  nations  of 
the  earth.  But  on  his  return  from  Meso- 
potamia, Jacob  found  his  family  fiur  firom 
prepared  for  such  a  life  of  religious  puritjF; 
his  wives  had  deeply  imbibed  the  idolatrous 
notions  of  their  father;  Rachel  did  not  con- 
sider herself  safe,  except  by  the  stolen  image 
of  the  Teraphim ;  the  servants  which  he  had 
acquired  in  Aramsea,  were  heathens;  and 
his  sons  might  even,  under  such  influences, 
have  adopted  questionable  or  dangerous 
views.  His  journey  to  Bethel  would  cer- 
tainly have  been  premature  before  his  fami- 
ly and  household  were  willing  and  capable 
to  embrace  the  truths  to  which  he  was  him- 
•elfio deeply  attached.  Isolated  from  every 


connection  with  his  pagan  neighboaiB,fiv* 
ing  on  a  soil  which  he  had  acquired  by  pur- 
chase, he  was  resolved  to  wait  till  the  spirit 
of  his  noble  faith  would  pervade  his  famfly ; 
and  anxious  to  accelerate  this  desirablo 
consummation,  he  erected,  on  his  property, 
an  aluur,  and  called  it  significandy:  **tbo 
Omnipotent,  Qod  of  Israel"  (xxxiii.  20); 
but  when  he  hoped  he  was  approaching  lus 
aim,  he  saw  with  sonrow  the  impmdenoe 
of  his  daughter  Dinah,  who  entertained  aa 
iigurioos  intercourse  with  a  pagan  tribe, 
endanger  the  work  of  reform;  he  could  do 
longer  with  safety  stay  at  Shechem,  when 
sanguinary  revenge  threatened  him;  ho 
was  compelled  to  leave  his  aoqnired  pro* 
perty  before  his  plans  wece  matured;  the 
conduct  of  his  daughter  as  well  as  of  hif 
sons  proved  to  him  too  clearly  how  littla 
his  admonitions  had  as  yet  taken  rooti 
and  he  saw  himself  once  more  obliged,  not 
to  depart^  but  tojhe.  When  he  was  in 
this  dilenmia,  God  ordered  him  to  proceed 
to  Bethel,  and  to  erect  the  altar  which  he 
had  promised  (ver.  1).  But  this  command 
imposed  upon  the  patriarch  the  dn^  ot 
increased  energy;  it  was  impossible  to  dis- 
obey it;  yet  he  felt,  that  it  involved  obH* 
gations  not  solely  depending  upon  his  own 
wiU.  He,  therefore,  employed  the  whole 
weight  of  his  authority  as  the  head  of  the 
house,  to  demand  its  purification  from  all 
heathen  images  and  emblems;  he  knew 
well,  that  the  spontaneous  growth  of  truth 
from  within  would  have  been  preferable, 
and  that  it  would  have  afforded  surer 
guarantees  against  a  relapse;  but  he  had 
at  least  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the 
readiness  with  which  his  command  was 
obeyed;  he  found  the  minds  not  quite 
unprepared  for  the  doctrines  of  a  better 
religion;  —  he  had  not  tarried  at  Shechem 
in  vain. 
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let  us  rise,  and  go  up  to  Beth-el;  and  I  will  make  there 
an  altar  to  God,  who  answered  me  in  the  day  of  my  dis- 
tress, and  was  with  me  in  the  way  which  I  went.  4.  And 
they  gave  to  Jacob  all  the  strange  gods  that  were  in  their 
hands,  and  the  ear-rings  which  were  in  their  ears;  and 
Jacob  hid  them  under  the  oak  which  was  by  Shechem. — 


What  place,  then,  does  the 
and  the  subsequent  flight  occupj  in  the 
history  of  the  patriarch?  Both  the  infamy 
and  the  dismay  were  certainly  regarded  as 
the  first  punishments  for  his /xut  failings: 
but  as  they  are  not  connected  with  them 
by  any  internal  or  causal  relation,  they 
must,  at  the  same  time,  be  the  consequence 
of  some  more  immediate  offence;  they 
are,  indeed,  the  unayoidable  result  of  his 
plans  in  Shechem.  He  had  offered  a  sacred 
row,  which  it  would  haye  been  his  duty  to 
fulfil  without  delay  after  his  safe  return; 
but  as  he  had  grown  in  piety,  he  freely 
enlarged  the  scope  of  his  promise,  includ- 
ing in  its  sphere,  besides  himself,  all  the 
members  of  his  household:  and  he  was, 
hence,compelled  indefinitely  to  postpone  its 
realisation.  This  was  an  arbitrary  change 
of  the  pledge;  if  it  could  not  be  interpreted 
as  ingratitude  or  indifference,  it  certainly 
was  a  deviation  from  the  strict  spirit  of 
his  row;  and  he  had  to  bear  its  conse- 
quences, the  hatred  and  revenge  of  the  hea- 
thens. But  as  both  his  intentions  and  the 
means  employed  were  noble  and  virtuous, 
God  averted  the  impending  danger;  His 
fear  checked  the  rage  of  the  enemies;  He 
prevented  even  their  persecution;  and  He 
led  Jacob  and  his  household  safely  to 
Bethel. 

But  the  patriarch  had,  besides,  on  his 
departure  from  the  paternal  house,  offered 
the  vow:  ^  of  all  that  Thou  wilt  give  me, 
I  shall  surely  give  the  tenth  part  to  Thee" 
(xxviii.  22).  Did  he  ever  fulfil  this  pro* 
mise?  We  believe,  he  redeemed  it  in  the 
last  act  which  he  performed  at  Shechem. 
Collecting  all  the  images  and  ear-rings 
found  in  his  house,  he  buried  them  under 
a  tree;  these  objects,  mostly  made  of  the 
precious  metals,  amounted,  no  doubt,  to  a 
very  considerable  value;  they  might  well 


be  regarded  as  the  tenth  part  of  his  pro- 
perty; and  as  there  were  as  yet  no  priests^ 
acting  as  ti^  ministers  or  representatives 
of  God,  he  could  in  no  more  appropriate 
way  realise  his  promise  than  by  removing 
all  objects,  however  costly,  connected  with 
idolatry;  for  he  thus  literally  brought  a 
sacrifice  for  that  Qod  who  had  heard  him 
in  his  distress,  and  shielded  him  in  all  hia 
paths  (ver.3). — ^The  **  strange  gods'*  given 
up  to  him  by  the  members  of  his  house^ 
included,  no  doubt,  the  Teraphim  (xxxL 
19),  and  perhaps  other  idols  also,  brought 
with  them  firom  Mesopotamia,  or  adopted 
in  Canaan.  But  ear-rings,  that  usual  or- 
nament of  both  men  and  women,  were 
very  frequently  used  as  amulets,  believed 
to  avert  evil,  or  to  operate  as  a  charmi 
they  were  often  covered  with  allegorical 
figures  or  mysterious  sentences,  and  en- 
dowed with  supernatural  powers  of  very 
various  description,  according  to  the  deities 
to  which  they  were  consecrated;  and  they 
formed,  therefore,  one  of  the  ordinary  in- 
struments of  superstitious  usages,  which 
even  Christianity  was  able  but  very  gra- 
dually to  extirpate  (see  pp.  172,  464). 
That  they  are  incompatible  with  the  mono- 
theistic doctrines,  requires  no  proof;  they 
are  included  among  the  **  enchantments  " 
so  strictly  interdicted  (DeuLxvilLlO);  and 
are  enumerated  by  the  prophet  Isaiah 
among  the  objects  ensnaring  the  faith  of 
Israel  (iii.20). — As  the  removal  of  the 
strange  gods  and  other  dangerous  objects 
was  regarded  as  a  religious  covenant,  im- 
plying the  exclusive  acknowledgment  of 
the  God  of  Jacob,  it  was  attended  by  the 
ceremonies  of  external  purification  and 
change  of  garments  (see  on  Exod.  xix.  1(^ 
14):  and  if  these  rites  are  not  baptism, 
they  are  its  basis,  and  spring  from  kindred 
principles. — Jacob  concealed  the  idols  and 
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5.  And  they  journeyed :  and  the  terror  of  God  was  upon 
the  cities  that  were  round  them,  and  they  did  not  pursue 
after  the  sons  of  Jacob. — 6.  And  Jacob  came  to  Lu«, 
which  is  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  that  is  Beth-el,  he  and  all 
the  people  that  were  with  him.  7.  And  he  built  there  an 
altar,  and  called  the  place  El-beth-el  [God  of  Beth-el]; 
because  there  God  had  revealed  Himself  to  him,  when 
he  fled  before  his  brother. 


tiie  rings  «iiiid«r  theoak  (H^Htn)  wfaidh  v 
ysj  l^echeiiL*  If  Aese  words  entitle  ns 
to  understand  a  oertain  ^unons  tree  gene- 
Mdl  J  known,  we  cannot  besitate  (o  identify 
it  with  that  oak  near  Shechem  mentioned 
hi  the  historf  of  tSie  usurper  Abimelech 
US  «•  tke  oak  of  soroeim^  (D'3^iyD  )1^K| 
Jndg.  ix.  37 }  see,  howerer,  infra), 

Phtlologioal  BiniABKS.  —  The  dis- 
tren  from  whidi  Qod  deli?ered  Jacob  (ver. 
S)  inclndes  espedallj  the  deserved  enmitj 
of  his  brother  and  the  oppression  of  La- 
bitn ;  it  will  not  oecnr  to  any  onprejadiced 
reader  that  it  points  to  that  night  when 
he  slept  before  Bethel  in  the  open  field 
exposed  to  the  attacks  of  robbers  and  of 
wild  beasts  (xxTtii.l  1).  For  wh»t  reason 
this  latter  opinion,  so  strange  and  improba* 
bk  has  been  proposed,  will  appear  from  the 
note  at  the  conclusion  of  this  chapter.-^ 
Abont  the  oak  where  Jacob  buried  the 
idols (ver.  4)  we  observe:^!.  The  article 
in  rPKH  does  not  compel  as  to  understand 
one  exact  tree  known  to  erery  one,  since 
the  Hebrew  article  is  often  employed  with* 
tmi  such  exdusiTO  meaning  (comp.  Exod. 
ii.  16,  IKin,  etc),  a.  Though  it  mi^ 
be  the  «*oak  of  sorcerers'*  (Jndg.  ix.  87  X 
it  is  not  *'the  oak  o^  l2ie  monument** 
C^tO  \b%  Judg.  ix.  6\  where  Abime- 
lech  was  proclaimed  king;  lor  the  latter 
was  in  Shechem  (D3(^),  whereas  the 
tree  mentioned  in  our  passage  was  nrnw 
that  town  (DDfiS^  DV,  ^er.  4;  oomp.  xxr. 
11),  where  Jacob  encamped  on  tlie  field 
he  had  bought.  But  it  is,  3,  no  more  than 
an  assertion  that  oar  narrati-re  attempts  to 
account  for  the  name  D^3diyD  p^tC,  said  to 
have  existed  long  before  these  events;  for 
our  tale  would  lead,  with  much  more  pro^ 


priety  to  the  appelktioD,*'oak  of  idolii'*  or 
of*  witdicraft"  than  of  magidaBS  or  sooth- 
sayers. It  is  as  arbitracj  to  identify  our 
oak  with  that  in  Shechem,  where  Joafaa* 
addressed  his  last  solemn  admonitiona  to 
the  assembled  people  (Josh.  xxiv.  35, 3f  >s 
fm  there  was  "a  sMiotoary  of  the  Lord* 
C^  \tnp\yyt  whidi  would  never  have  beea 
erected  at  the  plaeeof  idols.— D^H^  nfUTl 
(▼er.  5)  is  to  foe  taken  litenllye  **  the  fear 
of  Qod,**  that  is,  the  terror  which  Uo 
sends  and  with  wfakh  He  strikes  the  ene- 
mies, as  the  protector  of  His  servant  Jacoh 
(comp.£xod.xXiil27).  This  i 
is  preferable  to  the  iadisunct 
**  great  or  mighty  terror.'* 

•,  f .  Jacob,  on  his  third  fligfatt  stopped 
at  Bethel,  as  on  the  first,  not  to  oflfer,  but 
at  last  to  realise  vows.  There  he  remeoa- 
bered  with  grateful  piety  the  dangers  he 
had  escaped,  and  the  love  he  had  expe- 
rienced :  now  that  the  hatred  <tf  hia  brother 
was  soothed,  and  the  protection  of  God  was 
deserved  and  increased,  he  bmilt  an  altar 
wfaidi  he  did  not  call  simply  that  of  hit 
own  God,  but ''the  God  of  the  hmm  tf 
Ood**  (yHrr\^2  ^M),  beoansethe  Lord  and 
His  angels  had  there  appeared  to  hiaa,  aad 
had  completdy  fblfiUed  what  they  had 
promised  (comp.  xxxiii.  20). 

PniixyLOOioAL  Bkmabks. — The  plural 
of  the  verb  in  the  words  V^H  lbi3  DB'  O 
D^n/Kn(ver.7)can  in  no  way  give  offence^ 
or  justify  the  translation:  ''for  hef«  tki 
godi  had  appeared  to  him**;  for  on  the  one 
hand,  the  D^ilTM  imply  the  ang^  whe 
formed  so  essential  a  part  of  the  visioa 
here  alluded  to  (xxviii  IS;  henoe  Omkd, 
H^3K7D);  and  on  the  other  hand,  Jacob 
had  but  just  purified  hia  home  fisom  aM 
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8.  And  Deborah  Eebekah's  fiurde  died,  and  she  was 
buried  beneath  Beth-el  under  an  oak;  and  its  name  was 
called  Allon-bachuth  [Oak  of  Weeping]. 

9.  And  God  appeared  to  Jacob  again,  when  he  came 
oat  of  Padan-aram,  and  blessed  him.  10.  And  God  said 
to  him,  Thy  name  is  Jacob :  but  thy  name  shall  not  be 
called  any  more  Jacob,  but  Israel  shdl  be  thy  name  :  and 
He  called  his  name  Israel.     11.  And  God  said  to  him,  I 


idols  and  objects  of  snpentition,  and  it 
would  be  absard  to  suppose  the  most 
grosslj  polytheistic  notions  immediately 
afterwaids  (see  note  on  xx.  13).  The 
Sept.  and  Samsntan  have  the  singnlar  of 
the  rerb  Hfdini  and  il^^^). 

S.  Jacobs  on  bis  way  homewards,  tra- 
Tflraed  the  length  of  the  land  from  Shechem 
tDthesootk;  and  the  historian  inserted, 
Iherefiore,  all  domestic  information  which 
be  oeold  in  any  way  bring  into  connection 
with  the  patriareh's  jonmey,  and  for  which 
no  appropriate  place  offered  itself  either 
in  the  preceding  or  the  following  part  of 
the  namfiTo.  The  arrangement  of  the 
CkIs  is,  therefore,  §6ogr0phical  VAth&c  than 
tknmohgicaL  Now  it  is  certain,  that  Isaac 
and  his  family  bad,  daring  the  twenty 
years  of  Jacob's  absence,  wandered  in 
different  parts  of  the  land;  for  he  was  in 
£ecr*sMo  when  his  son  departed,  and  he 
had  settled  in  Bthron  when  the  latter  re* 
lamed  (ver.  87;  xxriii  10);  he  mightt 
therefore,  at  one  period  of  his  migrations, 
bare  come  into  the  aeighboarhood  of 
Bethel;  here,  Deborah,  the  narse  of  Re- 
bekah,  I4>parently  loved  with  almost  filial 
affection,  died  (comp.  xxiv.  59),  and  was 
bnried  under  an  oak,  which  hence  received 
the  name  **  Oak  of  Weeping"  (comp.  L 1 1 ; 
1  Sam.  xxxi.  13).  This  event  is,  therefore, 
oonnected  by  a  doable  thread  with  the 
chief  subject  of  our  chapter;  it  refers  to 
the  homg  to  which  Jacob  hastened,  and  it 
has  local  relations  to  his  jonmey. 

IhxujOiLOQiCAL  BBMABK& — Thcse  are 
reasons  enough  why  it  should  be  men- 
tioaed  here;  and  it  is  as  unnecessary  as  it  is 
avbitcary  ta  iDvent  other  motivea,  perfectly 
■MHgported  by  the  test;  as,  for  instance^ 


to  supposes  meeting  between  Isaac  and  Ja- 
cob at  Bethel,  or  an  errand  from  Rebekah 
sent  to  Jacob  through  Deborah.  But  it 
has  even  been  asserted,  that  the  **  Oak  of 
Weeping"  (ni33  ffpVi)  is  identical  with 
the  palm-tret  ("tgh)  under  which  Deborah, 
the  prophetess,  judged  and  addressed  the 
people  ( Judg.  iv.  5),  and — that  from  that 
prophetess  the  name  of  Bebekah*8  nurse, 
not  before  mentioned,  is  borrowed !  The 
only  real  coincidence  is,  that  the  oak  is 
"beneath  Bethel,"  and  that  palm-tree, 
likewise,  <*  between  Ramah  and  Bethel,  in 
the  mountain  of  Ephraim":  but  why  an 
unknown  heathen  servant  of  Isaac's  wife 
should  be  honoured  with  the  name  of  one 
of  the  most  glorious  women  in  Israel,  liv- 
ing more  than  five  hundred  years  later,  is 
no  easy  matter  to  explain;  and  it  may  be 
asked,  whether  the  place  of  a  burial  re* 
garded  as  impure  by  the  Hebrews,  would 
have  been  selected  for  the  solemn  utter- 
ances of  a  prophetess  and  the  assemblies 
of  the  people? — VfTpXi  i*  *^^  **  ^  (Jacob) 
called,"  but  "^om  called";  or  "it  was 
called,"  namely,  from  the  time  of  the  fact 
here  noticed  (see  xvi.  14,  etc.). 

o — IS.  When  Jacob  had  consecrated 
the  altar  in  Bethel,  God  not  only  repeated 
the  material  promises  before  made  to  him- 
self and  to  bis  ancestors;  but  chiefly  con- 
firmed the  spiritual  dominion  wliich  his 
seed  should  exercise;  therefore,  the  signi- 
ficant change  of  Jacob's  name  into  Israel 
is  repeated;  and  this  constitutes  the  prin- 
cipal'*  blessing"  (see  in/ra).  To  comme- 
morate this  new  vision,  Jacob  erected  a 
monument  of  stone,  sanctified  it  by  a  li- 
bation of  wine  and  an  ointment  of  oil 
(compw  zxviil  18|  Exod.  xziv.  4|  Jgsli 
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am  God  Almighty:  be  fruitful  and  multiply;  a  nation 
and  a  multitude  of  nations  shall  be  of  thee,  and  kings  shall 
come  forth  of  thy  loins;  12.  And  the  land  which  I  gave 
to  Abraham  and  to  Isaac,  to  tbee  I  shall  give  it,  and  to 
thy  seed  after  thee  I  shall  give  the  land.  13*  And  God 
ascended  from  him  on  the  place  where  He  spoke  with  him. 
14.  And  Jacob  erected  a  pillar  on  the  place  where  He  had 
spoken  with  him,  a  pillar  of  stone :  and  he  offered  a  liba* 
tion  upon  it,  and  poured  upon  it  oil.     15.  And  Jacob 


xxiv.  27),  and  called  the  place  ^  Bethel, 
just  as  he  had  before,  on  a  similar  occa- 
sion, given  the  same  appellation  to  a  spot 
eqnallj  remarkable  (xxviii.  19;  see  u\fra; 
comp.  Ewaldy  Gksch.  Isr.  i.  405). 

Philological  Kbmarks.  —  God  re- 
vealed Himself  at  Bethel  to  Jacob  **  again 
when  he  came  from  the  plains  of  Ara- 
fmBa**  (ver.  9),  as  He  had  appeared  to 
him  at  the  same  place,  when  he  was  on 
His  waj  to  Mesopotamia  (ver.  7).  The 
ninth  Terse  has,  therefore,  no  direct  refer- 
ence to  the  first.  Abont  the  blessing, 
compare  xyiL  5—^,  which  passage  ofiers 
sereral  instractive  parallels  with  oars. 

!•— SO.  Jacob's  joumej  to  the  sonth 
was,  in  the  neighbonrhood  of  Ephrath  or 
Bethlehem,  interrupted  hj  an  event  at  once 
happy  and  melancholy.  Rachel,  after  an 
interval  of  about  fourteen  years,  gave  birth 
to  another  son;  the  wish  which  she  had 
expressed  in  the  name  of  her  firstborn, 
Joseph,  was  at  last  fulfilled  (xxx.  24). 
Jacob,  in  the  transport  of  his  joy,  called 
the  new-bom  child  **  son  of  my  happiness** 
(l^^!|9).  For  one  moment,  delight  and 
pride  mingled  in  his  breast;  he  was  the 
father  of  tweive  sons,  destined  to  become 
the  ancestors  of  a  nation  singularly  pri- 
vileged; and  one  son  at  least  was  bom  to 
him,  not  while  in  the  condition  of  servi- 
tude, but  of  independence  and  wealth. 
But  he  paid  for  this  blessing  with  the  life  of 
his  beloved  Bachel  (comp.  1  Sam.  iv.  20), 
who,  feeling  her  strength  vanish,  and  her 
end  approach,  called  the  child  *'  son  of  my 
misery."  Jacob's  gratification  was  sudden- 
ly converted  into  grief  and  mourning.  He 
marked  her  grave  by  a  conspicuous  mo- 


iranient  long  revered  by  the  Iribei  of  Is* 
rael(i  Sam.z.2;  Jer.  xxxi.l5;  Matcii. 
18):  but  she  lived  in  her  husband's  hearty 
who  continued  to  love  hnr  fondly  in  the 
sons  she  had  left  him. — Hie  locality  of  the 
grave  and  the  monument  is  scarcely  vn- 
certain  according  to  our  text.  It  most  be 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bethlehem,  and  in 
the  north  of  this  town,  because  it  lies  **  on 
the  way"  to  it  for  those  who  come  firam 
Bethel.— Bethlehem  itself  was  sitoated  six 
Roman  miles  south  of  Jemsalem,  within 
the  territory  of  Judah  (comp.  JoelLxix. 
15) ;  though  built  on  a  rocky  elevation,  H» 
surrounding  plains  produce  such  abondaai 
vegetation,  that  it  received  the  name  of  te 
«*  fertile  town"  (nniDK),  which  is,  in  fiKl, 
nearly  synonymous  with  its  ordinary  name 
•*  store-house  of  com  orbread"(Dn7"n*aX 
Though  too  small  to  be  enumerated  amoD^ 
the  towns  of  Judah  (Mic.  v.  1),  either  ia 
the  Book  of  Joshua  (xv.),  or  of  Nehemiak 
(xi  25—85),  it  has  become  one  of  the  moet 
celebrated  cities  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  Holy  Land,  as  the  birth-place  of  the 
founder  of  the  chief  royal  dynasty  of  Is- 
rael and  of  the  Christian  faidi.  Though 
Rehoboam  fortified  it  (2  Chron.  xi.  6),  it 
remained  politically  insignificant,  and  is 
at  present  a  village  rather  than  a  town, 
bearing  the  ancient  Hebrew  name  Seit 
lahm^  inhabited  by  about  3,000  sools, 
mostly  Catholic  and  Armenian  Christiaos^ 
but  frequently  visited  by  travellers  on 
account  of  its  historical  reminiaoeDcea. 
Though  the  edifice  now  visible  <m  the 
traditional  site  of  Rachel's  grave,  about 
half  an  hour  north  ol' Bethlehem,  is  of  later 
origin,  there  is  no  reason  to  donbt  that  il 
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called  the  name  of  the  place  where  God  had  spoken  with 
him,  Beth-el  [House  of  God]. 

16.  And  they  journeyed  from  Beth-el,  and  there  was 
still  a  distance  of  land  to  come  to  Ephrath :  and  Rachel  tra- 
vailed, and  she  laboured  hard  in  her  travail.  17.  And  when 
she  laboured  hard  in  her  travail,  the  midwife  said  to  her, 
Fear  not,  for  thou  wilt  now  have  another  son.  18.  And 
when  her  soul  was  departing  —  for  she  died  —  she  called 
his  name  Ben-oni  [Son  of  my  grief]:  but  his  father  called 


occupies  the  place  of  the  original  monii- 
mental  pile  to  which  oar  text  alludes,  and 
which  was  eridently  highly  renowned  in 
the  author's  time.  Benjamin  of  Tadela, 
who  yisited  the  place  in  about  1160,  de- 
scribes the  monument  as  consisting  of 
eleyen  stones,  covered  by  a  capola  which 
rests  upon  four  pillars;  while  Fetachia, 
another  Jewish  trayeller  of  the  same  cen- 
tury, like  Edrisi,  adds,  that  at  the  top  is  a 
twelfth  stone  on  which  Jacob's  name  is 
engraved.  In  the  seventeenth  century,  the 
Mohammedans  erected  on  the  spot  a  small 
square  building,  or  rather  mass  of  masonry, 
supported  by  four  pillars,  forming  open 
arches,  plastered  with  white  stucco  on  the 
outer  surface,  surrounded  by  a  wall,  and 
high  enough  to  give  the  impression  as  if 
it  enclosed  an  ancient  pillar  possibly  found 
on  the  grave  (see  Ro§enmuUer,  Bibl.  Geogr. 
n.  11287;  Buckingham,  Trav.,  p.  217, 
etc). 

PHILOLOOIC1.L  Remarks. — Thesitaa- 
tion  of  Ephrath  can,  in  fact,  not  justly  be 
doubted;  the  obscure  passage  in  1  Sam. 
X.  2  (about  which  we  refer  to  Gesen,  Tbes. 
p.  1275;  comp.  Jer.zxxL  15)  can  in  no 
way  be  used  to  assign  to  Rachers  grave 
a  much  more  northern  position  (between 
Bamah  and  Qibeah),  and  to  overthrow 
the  traditional  opinion  which,  from  very 
remote  antiquity,  placed  it  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Bethlehem  (comp.  Matt,  il  8). 
The  assertion  that  the  words  "that  is  Beth- 
lehem" are  here  (ver.  19)  as  in  xlviii.  7,  a 
later  interpolation,  is  perfectly  unfounded. 
The  town  Bethlehem  is  sometimes  called, 
with  a  certain  completeness,  Dn7*n^3 
nn"UDM  (Mic  V.  1).  It  is,  therefore,  neither 


necessaiynor  permitted  to  take  the  words 

f^^n  ma3  (ver.  16)  and  ncK  yin2 

(ver.  19)  in  a  sense  so  general  and  com- 
prehensive as  to  imply  the  whole  region 
from  Bethlehem  northwards  to  Jerusalem, 
and  beyond  it  to  Ramah. — ^The  etymo- 
logy and  exact  meaning  of  ptKH  H'lSS 
(ver.  16;  comp.  xlviiL  7 ;  2  Kings  ▼.  19), 
are  alike  uncertain.  The  most  probable 
derivation  appears  to  be  from  the  root 
123  to  be  great  or  long,  so  that  it  would  de- 
note **a  tract  of  land,"  which,  though  indis- 
tinct in  itself,  may  have  been  an  ordinary 
measure  of  distance.  Saadiah  and  Kim- 
chi  take,  however,  TV^2  to  be  the  root, 
and  3  in  the  meaning  of  about;  but  the 
former  assumes  for  rns  the  sense  of 
mile;  the  latter  traces  it  to  ni2  toeai^BO 
that  f  IKn  ni33  would  be  the  distance 
which  travellers  walk  Irom  the  morning 
to  the  time  of  their  chief  meal.  These  con- 
jectures afford  as  little  light  as  the  ren- 
derings of  the  ancient  versions;  the  Sept. 
retains  XaPpaOd  (and  in  xlviii  7,  Kard 
rbv  Iwodpofiov  XaPpaBd  rije  7^c) »  the 
Vulgate  has  vemo  tempore  (from  1)2  to 
choose,**  in  the  choicest  season"!);  OnkeL 
«jn«  ana,  an  acre,  from  3"0,  to  car 
(Gr.  dpovpa) ;  the  Syr.  «nD1Q  (parasang) ; 
comp.  Ge««n.  Thes.  p.  658  (where,  how- 
ever, the  distance  between  Jerusalem  and 
Bethlehem  seems  to  be  confounded  with 
that  between  the  grave  of  Rachel  and  the 
latter  town).— The  name  pP^p9  is  com- 
pounded off?  (like  "]3, comp*. Prov. XXX, 
1),  and  )^p^  which,  after  the  analogy  of 

the  Arabic  ^aj  is  used  in  the  significa- 
tion of  happiness;  the  ordinary  form *)| 
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liim  Ben-jaxnin  [Son  of  happiness}.  19.  And  Radel  died^ 
and  was  buried  on  the  way  to  Ephrath,  which  is  Beth- 
lefaenL  20.  And  Jacob  set  a  pillar  upon  her  grave :  that 
w  the  pillar  of  Rachers  grave  to  tiiis  day. — 21.  And 
Israel  journeyed,  and  spread  hid  tent  beyond  Migdal-Eder. 
22.  And  it  happened  when  Israel  dwelt  in  that  land^  that 
Reuben  went  and  lay  with  Bilhah,  hia  father's  concubine : 
and  Israel  beard  it — 

,  And  the  sons  of  Jacob  were  twelve  :  23.  The  sons  of 
Leah;  Reuben,  Jacob's  firstborn,  and  Simeon,  and  Levi, 


.18  amplojed  in  V^P^l^  a  Benjamite 
(1  Sam. ix. 21,  etc);  j^D^  aloue  was  not 
unasoal  among  the  Hebrews  as  a  proper 
noun  (xlvi  10;  Neb.  yiti.  7);  and  is, 
therefore,  perfectly  eqairalent  to  1^ 
(zxx.  13). — rPJ"l?  written  in  two- words 
istbe  name  of  several  individuals  (1  Cbron. 
TiLlO;  Ezr.x.a2).     Ancient  expodtors 

.  explain  tbe  name  ^  son  of  my  old  age**  (pD^ 

^instead  of  D^D^,  and  so  tbe  Samar.  Cod.; 
comp.  xliv.  20,  DOpT  T?^),  which  is  not  so 

.  absvd  an  aippellation  for  tbe  patriarch's  last 
son,  as  is  often  asserted,  especially  as  the 
Cbaldaism  with  iitm  may  have  been  used  in 
order  to  effect  a  greater  resemblance  of 
sound  with  01fr(*)3 ;  and  as  an  exulting 
languago,  on  the  part  of  Jaoob,  might 
even  be  deemed  inappropriate  when  lie 
saw  the  critical  position  of  his  wife. 

•1«  Jacob,  continuing  bis  journey, 
passed  Migdal-£der.  It  has  hitherto  been 
vainly  attempted  to  fix  the  situation  of 
this  place,  which,  however,  if  there  are  at 
all  order  and  consistcncgr  in  our  narrative, 
must  be  sought  for  south  of  Bethlehem; 
here,  indeed,  tradition  still  points  out  a 
**  Jacob's  Tower*';   and  the  hill  on  the 

.eastern  side  of  Mount  Zion,  bearing  the 
same  name  (Mic.iv.8),is,  therefore,  per- 
fectly out  of  the  question. 

99.  When  the  patriarch  heard,  with 
grief,  the  violence  of  his  second  and  third 
son,  he  felt,  that  though  their  revenge  was 
mean,  its  motive  was  noble,  and  its  end 
virtuous;  and  be  expressed  his  disappro- 
bation in  lenient  terms:  but  when,  nearly 
approaching  his  father's  house,  he  was  in* 


formed  that  his  eldest  son,  Beubeo,  bad 
committed  in9est,  an  ofience  oi  death  and 
horror  (Lev.xviiLS;  comp.  2Saiii.xvi. 
22),  his  speech  failed  him;  he  was  over- 
whelmed and  spell-bound  by  shame  and 
sorrow:  the  purity  of  his  house  was  de- 
.filed ;  but  he  bore  this  affliction  also  with 
resignation  and  submission;  and  it  was 
counted  to  him  for  an  atonement.  How- 
ever, by  this  misdeed  Reuben  forfeited  his 
birthright;  and  he  was  doomed  to  bear 
the  curse  of  bis  dying  parent  (xlix.  3, 4). 
[Tbe  addition  of  the  Sept.,  cm  mvtip^ 
l^avti  IvavTiov  auroC,  is,  therefore,  as 
superfluous  as  the  similar  insertion  in 
iv.8]. 

93— 90.  When  Jacob,  who  had  left  tbe 
paternal  house  as  a  solitary  and  helpless 
pilgrim,  was  about  to  re-enter  it  as  the 
father  of  a  numerous  family  and  the  master 
of  a  large  household,  propriety  and  grati- 
tude demanded  to  survey  once  more  at 
least  his  children;  and  therefore  the  list 
of  his  twelve  sons  is  here  introduced.  They 
are  arranged  according  to  their  mothers, 
but  so  that,  with  regard  to  the  sons  of  the 
maid- servants,  a  chromoiogical  order  is  ob- 
served; for  the  sons  of  Bilhah,  Bachd's 
maid,  are  enumerated  before  those  of  Zil- 
pah,  Loah*s  servant,  because  they  were 
bom  first  (vers.  25, 25;  comp.xxx.4*-lS). 
Although  Benjamin  was  bom  in  Canaan, 
he  is  yet  mentioned  among  the  sons  with 
whom  Jacob  was  blessed  in  Mesopotamia; 
perhaps  because  the  whole  period  between 
his  departure  and  his  return  to  his  father*! 
house,  is  regarded  as  the  time  of  hit  pil- 
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and  Judah,  and  Issachar,  and  ZebuLun :  24.  The  sons  of 
Eachel;  Joseph,  and  Benjamin:  25.  And  the  sons  of 
Bilhah,  Rachers  handmaid;  Dan,  and  Naphtali :  26.  And 
the  sons  of  Zilpah,  Leah's  handmaid;  Gad  and  Asher: 
these  are  the  sons  of  Jacob,  who  were  bom  to  him  in 
Padan-aram. 

27.  And  Jacob  came  to  Isaac  his  father,  to  Mamre,  to 
Kiriath-Arbah,  which  is  Hebron,  where  Abraham  and 
Isaac  sojourned. 

28.  And  the  days  of  Isaac  were  a  hundred  and  eighty 


grimage,  and  comprised  in  i^e  Mesopo- 
tunian  journej  (comp.  S  Chronic»iLl.)— 
[Thetangularn^^y  in  Y6r.26»  if  applied 
asi&xlvi.22]. 

97—9^  Jacobs  at  last,  after  so  maxxy 
HHgiratioos,  was  ooce  more  in  the  {ureaence 
of  his  aged  father;  be  coold  now  step  be- 
fore him  with  cahner  mind  and  purer  con- 
science: when  he  departed  from  him  he 
was  torbalent,  pretending,  and  impetn^ 
oosly  bent  upon  a  cherished  aim;  now 
he  had  secured  it,  reconciled  wiih  his  in- 
jured brother,  and  at  peace  with  himself. 
Whether  his  mother,  Bebekah,  sunriyed 
to  see  her  faTourite  again,  we  are  not  in- 
formed: Hebrew  tradition  relates  that  she 
died  simultaneously  with  Deborah,  imme- 
diately after  having  despatched  the  latter 
to  invite  Jacob  home,  in  accordance  with 
her  promise  given  to  him  at  the  period  of 
his  flight  (xzvii  45).  But  she  probably  died 
in  Hebron;  and  it  is  certain  that  she  was 
buried  in  the  cave  of  Machpelah  where 
Abraham  and  Sarah  were  entombed 
before  her,  and  Isaac,  Leah,  and  Jacob 
after  her  (xtix.  dl)»— Jacob  settled  in 
Hebron  and  lived  with  his  father  a  con- 
siderable number  of  years  (ver.  28 ;  xzxvii. 
.  34).  And  as  thus  the  historian  had  occa- 
sion to  mention  Isaac,  but  had  no  other 
remarkable  circumstance  to  relate  con- 
cerning him,  he  at  once  concludes  his  his- 
tory, and  records  his  death,  though  occur- 
ring at  a  considerably  later  period  (see 
pb  476). — Esau  arrives  from  his  mountaina 
and  deserts  of  Sor,  in  order  to  render  hit 
fether  the  last  service  of  love  (comp.  xsv. 

n 


TaihOLOQioxL  Bbmjlres. — We  have 
in  the  preceding  exposition  made  every 
effort  to  point  out  the  connection  between 
the  various  parts  of  which  this  chapter  is 
composed;  yet  we  know  that  we  have 
but  partially  succeeded.  And  indeed  it 
is  only  by  a  forced  mode  of  interpretation 
that  an  artificial  unity  could  be  effected. 
For  our  chapter  contains  a  variety  o£  no- 
tices but  loosely  connected  with  the  pro- 
gress of  Jacob*s  journey,  and  scarcely 
forming  an  organic  whole.  But  let  m 
see  whether  there  are  real  and  irrecon- 
cileable  contradictions.  The  following 
points  may  be  urged:  I.  God  appeared  to 
Jacob,  on  the  one  hand,  in  Shechem, 
after  he  had  stayed  there  between  nx  and 
eight  years  (vera  1,  5,  see  p.  578) ;  on  the 
other  hand,  when  he  returned  from  Meso- 
potamia (ver.  9);  2.  The  words  *'  and  Ja- 
cob arrived  at  Luz  which  is  in  the  land  qf 
Canaan'*  (ver.  6)  seem  to  imply  that  he 
was  coming  from  a  part  beyond  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Holy  Land  (comp.  xxxiiL 
18);  and  yet  he  is  supposed  to  have  pro- 
ceeded from  Shechem  (ver.  1);  3.  Ja- 
cob was  commanded  by  God  to  stay  or  to 
live  in  Bethel  (ver.  1);  but  he  left  it  after 
a  very  short  time  (ver.  16);  4.  The  name 
Bethel  was  long  in  existence  (vers.  1, 3; 
xxviii.  19);  and  yet  it  seems  now  only  to 
have  been  given  to  that  place  by  Jacob 
(ver.  15);  5.  The  patriarch's  name  had 
been  changed  at  Feniel  (xxxii.  29);  but 
it  would  seem  that  he  received  the  app^ 
lation  of  IsfmI  now  only  at  Betiid  (ver. 
10)}  so  that  the  scene  at  Peniel  appears 
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years.  29.  And  Isaac  expired  and  died,  and  was  gatherefl 
to  his  people,  old  and  full  of  days :  and  his  sons  Esau  and 
Jacob  buried  him. 


to  be  identical  with  this  last  vision  at 
Bethel;  in  which  case  the  expression 
D'lK  ptD  1K33  (ver.9)  would  be  ap- 
propriate; 6.  The  stone  which  Jacob 
anointed  (yer.  14)  seems  to  be  the  same 
which  he  had -before  consecrated  at  Be- 
thel (xxviii.  18;  and  Ebn  Ezra  takes, 
indeed,  theyerbs  of  the  fourteenth  verse  as 
pluperfects);  7.  The  death  and  burial 
of  Deborah  are  mentioned  in  the  midst  of 
the  narrative  concerning  Jacob's  journey, 
although  she  could  not  have  been  with 
him  (ver.  8);  8.  If  it  was  necessary  to 
enumerate  the  sons  of  Jacob,  why  was  the 
list  not  inserted  immediately  after  the 
birth  of  Benjamin,  the  twelfth  and 
youngest  son?  (ver.  20);  9.  Beuben  is 
emphatically  called  ^  the  firstborn  of  Ja- 
cob" (ver.  23),  directly  afker  the  record  of 
the  deed  by  which  he  for  ever  lost  his 
birthright  (xlix.  3,  4);  10.  Benjamin  was 
bom  on  the  way  to  Bethlehem  (ver.  16), 
and  yet  are  all  the  twelve  sons  asserted 
to  have  been  bom  in  Mesopotamia  (ver. 
26). — In  introducing  these  apparent  dis- 
crepancies we  have  been  even  more  severe 
than  the  most  uncompromising  fragment- 
ists;  but  the  attentive  and  unbiassed  reader 
will  readily  see  the  insignificance  of  one 
part  of  these  objections,  while  he  will  per- 
ceive that  the  refutation  of  the  other  part  is 
implied  in  the  preceding  remarks.  Though 
our  chapter  comprises  a  number  of  rather 
heterogeneous  notices  and  therefore  na- 
turally appears  somewhat  incoherent,  it 
is  neither  contradictory  in  its  parts  nor 
irreconcileable  with  the  former  portions. 
It  is,  like  the  thirty-fourth  chapter,  entirely 
from  the  pen  of  the  Elohist  (D^H^K  is 
employed  eight  times);  and  we  should 


scarcely  be  able  to  account  for  tlie  opinioi 
of  some  critics,  who  declare  the  words 
**  when  he  fled  before  his  brother  Esaa"  in 
vers.  1  and  7,  in  both  of  which  the  name 
D^n?M  occurs,  to  be  an  interpolation  of 
the  Jehovist  (^Oramberg,  Shaehdiny  TWeA, 
and  others),  did  we  not  know  their  de- 
termined desire  to  represent  the  Elo- 
hist as  wholly  unacquainted  with  Jacob's 
offence  to  Esau,  to  make  it  appear  a  later 
addition  of  the  Jehovist,  and  to  deacribe 
Jacob's  apprehensions  at  his  return  from 
Mesopotamia  as  proceeding  from  no  other 
cause  bat  the  well-known  rapacity  of 
Idumssan  maranders  (see  p.  646). 

A  few  observations  will  suffice  on  the 
chronologyof  Isaac's  life.  He  was  138  years 
old  when  Jacob  fled  to  Mesopotamia  (aee 
p.  519),  and,  therefore,  158  years  when 
Jacob  arrived  again  in  Canaan  (xxxu88); 
and  as  he  reached  the  age  of  180  years 
(ver.  28),  he  survived  his  son's  retara  by 
22  years;  or  as  Joseph  was  at  that  time 
about  7  years  old,  and  appeared  before 
Pharaoh  in  the  30th  year  of  his  life  (xlL 
46),  that  is,  after  the  lapse  of  23  years, 
Isaac's  death  coincided  very  nearly  wiUi 
his  grandson's  elevation.  But  the  notice 
of  his  demise,  which  took  place  about  14 
years  after  Jacob's  arrival  in  Hebron,  ia 
here  already  inserted,  in  accordance  with 
a  principle  of  anticipation,  of  which  we 
have  pointed  out  several  instances  (see  on 
zi.  32,  and  xxv.  7).  It  is  incredible  into 
what  confusion  the  ingenuity  of  hyper- 
critics  has  contrived  to  throw  thb  veiy 
simple  computation  (see,  for  instance, 
BoihletCs  Genesis,  p.  338;  compare^  how- 
ever, Hengstenbergt  Auth.  des  Pent  iL 
347—354). 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

SuiufAST.— The  genealogy  of  Esau  is  introduced  under  the  following  six  diviaiottst 
1.  His  children  from  his  three  wives  (vers.  1—8).    2.  The  familkt  of  his  children 
(vera.  9—14).    3.  The  dukedoms  arising  from  the  families  (vers.  15—19).    4.  The 
descendants  of  Seir  the  Horite  (vers.  20—30).    5.  The  kings  of  Edom  (vers.  Si- 
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89).  6.  Ute  dnkedmns  of  the  Edomites  according  to  their  local  distribation 
(vers.  40-'43).  The  foUowlDg  table  embodies  some  of  the  principal  sections  of 
tho  chapter:-^ 


Adah 

Eliphaz 

Teman,  Omar,  Zepho,  Ga- 
tam,  Kenaz,  Amalek. 


Aholibakah 
Jeush,  Jaahun,  Korah. 


Seir  thb  HosiTB 


Lotaa,  8ch<^i>a]^  Zibeon, 
Hori,H( 


I 


Anah, 
AjahyAnah.  Di6hon,AhoIibamah. 


Dishon, 


Basbmath 

Keuel 

Nahath,  Zerah,  Shammab, 
Mizzab. 


Ezer,     IMshan,  Timna. 


I       Ub,  Ar 


Ub,  Aran. 
Bilban,  Zaavon,  Akan. 
Hemdan,Eshbttn>  Ithran,  Cheran. 
Alvan,  Manahath,  Ebal,  Shepho,  Ooam. 

1.  And  these  are  the  generations  of  Esau,  that  is  Edom. 
2.  Esau  took  his  wives  of  the  daughters  of  Canaan ;  Adah 


1^3.  The  grand  eeonomj  in  the  arp 
rangements  of  the  rast  materials  of  the 
book  of  GenesiSy  the  eoraprehensive- 
ness  of  the  conception,  and  the  consistr 
tnt  unity  of  the  composition  deserve,  in- 
deed, the  highest  admiration,  and  stamp 
the  book  with  all  characteristics  of  a  work 
of  art.  After  the  accoant  of  the  Creation, 
the  Fall,  and  the  Deluge,  begins  the  his- 
tory of  the  nations  which  people  the  earth, 
and  whose  descent  and  relative  abodes  are 
recorded  in  a  systematic  table  nnparalleled 
in  historical  literature  (ch.  x.).  But  as 
the  aothor  has  but  the  one  aim  of  describ- 
ing the  election  of  Israel,;  he  more  and 
more  contracts  that  gigantic  circlet  from 
the  three  chief  groups  of  nationf  he  segre- 
gates the  Shemites;  from  the  Shemites^ 
the  descendants  of  Arphaxad  (xi.  10— 
25);  and  from  the  later,  the  family  of 
Terah  (xL  26 — 32):  among  Terah's  sons 
he  devotes  his  care  to  Abraham  alone, 
with  the  exclusion  of  his  brother  Nahor, 
and  thenceforth  imparts  to  the  narrative 
a  colouring  more  specifically  religious; 
Abraham's  elder  son,  Ishmael,  gives  way 
to  the  younger  Isaac,  the  heir  of  the  spi* 
ritual  hopes;  and  Isaac's  elder  son,  Esau, 
yields  to  the  younger  Jacob,  who  first  ac- 
quires by  his  own  shrewdness,  and  then 
obtains  by  Divine  sanction,  the  precious 
privileges:  but  as  Nahor,  Ishmael,  and 
EsaOf  yet  belong  to  the  chosen  £unily  of 


Terah,  and  as  they  come  later  into  fre- 
quent contact  with  the  more  favoured 
branch,  they  are  not  quite  neglected,  but 
their  genealogies  are  introduced,  dis- 
closing, in  the  briefest  form  possible,  their 
social  and  political  relations.  Nor  is  the 
place  assigned  to  these  collateral  or  se- 
condary lists  less  significant.  Nahor's 
descendants  are  mentioned  when  on  the 
point  of  being  interwoven  with  the  domes- 
tic history  of  Abraham  (xxiL  20 — ^24); 
the  ramifications  of  Ishmael's  line,  and  of 
the  other  Uter  sons  of  Abraham  are 
stated,  when  Isaac  is  to  come  forward  as 
the  only  or  chief  object  of  the  Biblical 
narrative  (XXV.  I— 18) ;  and  precisely  after 
this  analogy,  the  propagation  and  growth 
of  Esau's  house  are,  in  our  chapter,  em- 
bodied in  ethnographic  notices, in  order  to 
leave  for  ever  this  branch  of  Isaac's  family, 
and  henceforth  to  pursue,  in  an  unbroken 
progress,  the  destinies  and  development 
of  Jacob  (xxxvii.  1,2;  comp.iv.17— 24; 
XXV.  19).  The  genealogies  belong,  there- 
fore, to  the  most  important  parts  of  the 
Scriptures;  they  are  the  landmarks  of 
the  narrative;  they  at  once  connect  and 
separi^te  the  various  sections;  and  are,  in 
themselves,  generally  most  valuable  re- 
lics of  antiquarian  knowledge.  But  there 
are  few  lists  equal  in  regularity  of  arranger 
ment  to  that  of  the  present  chapter;  and 
it  is,  therefore,  a  matter  of  more  than  or? 
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the  daughter  of  Elon  the  Hittite,  and  Aholibamah  the 
daughter  of  Anah  the  daughter  of  Zibeon  the  Hivite ;  3.  And 
Basemath  Ishmael's  daughter,  sister  of  Nebajoth. — 4.  And 
Adah  bore  to  Esau  Eliphaz ;  and  Basemath  bore  Reuel ;  5. 
And  Aholibamah  bore  Jeush,  and  Jaalam,  and  Korah :  these 
are  the  sons  of  Esau,  who  were  born  to  him  in  the  land  of 


dinaiy  interest  carefally  to  analyse  it,  and 
to  deduce  the  historical  lessons  concealed 
in  its  unpretending  form. 

But  we  must  confess,  that  it  offers  the 
greatest  difficulties  to  the  critical  exposi- 
tor ;  that  it  contains  statements  which  seem 
to  defy  eyery  attempt  at  conciliation;  and 
that  it  almost  compels  to  inferences  of  the 
most  perplexing  nature.  As  truth,  un- 
fettered by  preconceptions,  is  our  only  end, 
we  approach  this  subject  without  the  least 
anxiety  as  to  the  result;  we  are  too  deeply 
impressed  with  the  sublimity  of  the  Bibli- 
cal doctrines  to  dread  historical  discrepan- 
cies or  chronological  incongruities:  that 
which  is  worth  preserving,  can  neyer  be 
lost;  and  that  which  does  not  stand  the 
test  of  impartial  scrutiny,  no  artifice  can 
save. 

The  difficulties  begin  with  the  names  of 
Esau's  three  wives,  if  compared  with  the 
preceding  notices  on  the  same  subject 
(xxyi.34 ;  xxviii.  9 ;  see  pp.  501, 502).  Two 
names  are  entirely  different:  here,  Adah 
and  Aholibamah ;  there,  Judith  and  Ma- 
halath;  and  the  third,  Basemath,  though 
occurring  in  both  accounts,  is  not  perfectly 
identical  in  both ;  for,  while  here  Basemath 
is  the  daughter  of  Ishmael,  she  is,  in  the 
earlier  notice,  the  daughter  of  Elon,  the 
Hittite.  It  avails,  therefore,  little  to  sup- 
pose, that  Judith  and  Mahalath,  in  ac- 
cordance with  an  eastern  usag^,  possessed 
also,  or  received  later,  other  names,  Adah 
and  Aholibamah.  Further,  the  last-men- 
tioned wife  is  here  called,  **  the  daughter 
of  Anah,  the  grand-daughter  of  Zibeon^ 
the  Hivite**  (ver.2);  whereas  she  is,  in  a 
later  part  of  this  chapter,  introduced  as 
the  daughter  of  Anah,  the  grand-daughter 
of  Seir^  the  Horite  (vers.  20, 25).  There- 
fore, even  the  proposed  but  unauthorised 
change  of  HiviU  {Ter.2,  ^^nn)  into  HoriU 


O^hn)  would  be  insufficient  to  remove  the 
divergence.  Again,  even  granting  that 
Judith  is  the  same  person  as  Aholibamah, 
she  is,  in  otir  chapter,  mentioned  as  the 
daughter  of  Anah  (Ter.2);  while  she  is 
before  called  the  daughter  of  Beeri  (xxvi. 
34) :  the  conciliation  which  a  conscientious 
modem  critic  {Hengstenberg)  has  offered, 
namely,  that  Anah,  discovering  warm 
springs  (ver.  24),  hence  received  the  name 
of  '*  the  man  of  the  well,"  that  is.  Been, 
(n«^),  is  illusory;  for  this  Anah  is  the 
son  of  Zibeon  (ver.  24),  whereas  the  fath^ 
<^  Aholibamah  u  the  son  of  Seir  (see 
gupra).  Other  more  obvious  objections 
have  been  pointed  out  in  another  place 
(p.  502).  From  whatever  side,  therefore, 
we  undertake  to  efiect  a  harmony^  we  meet 
with  difficulties,  which  can  only  be  over- 
looked by  negligence,  and  disregarded  by 
uncritical  indifference.  We  are  obliged  to 
confess  that  the  Hebrew  text,  though  con- 
taining several  important  coincidences,  evi- 
dently embodies  two  accounts,  irreconcila- 
bly different  But  several  other  discrepan- 
cies which  have  been  urged,  are  of  little 
weight  All  the  three  wives  are  said  to  be 
**  daughters  of  Canaan,"  which  means  only, 
not  from  the  chosen  branch  of  Terah't 
family,  and  may,  therefOTe,  be  i^>plied  to  a 
daughter  of  Ishmaelalsa  Anah  is,  both  in 
ver.  2  and  in  ver.  20,  a  man ;  the  words  "  the 
danghterof  Anah,thodanghter  of  Zibeon,* 
do  not  compel  xxb  to  understand  it  as  a 
female  name  (for  the  second  T)2,  is  grand' 
daughter;  comp.  ver.  89;  xxxii.  1). 

PhiloloqicalRbmarks.  —Many  other 
attempts  have  been  made  to  reconcile  the 
contradictions  in  the  names  of  Esaa's 
wives;  it  has  been  conjectured  that 
riDfi^n  (the  fragrant;  comp.  Hjrvp  in 
Job  xlii.  14),  was  called,  by  Isaac  and 
Bebekah,  TMp  (the  refractory);  or  that 
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Canaan.  6.  And  Esau  took  his  wives,  and  his  sons,  and 
his  daughters,  and  all  the  persons  of  his  house,  and  his 
cattle,  and  all  his  beasts,  and  all  his  wealth,  which  he 
had  acquired  in  the  land  of  Canaan ;  and  went  into  another 
country  on  account  of  his  brother  Jacob.  7.  For  their 
property  was  more  than  that  they  might  dwell  together; 


VbviO  is  identical  with  HtD^S,  aod  that 
the  former  name,  signifying  the  sicklj, 
was  changed  into  the  latter  more  auspi- 
cioos  appellation;  or  that  Esau  called 
noa^SlK  intentionally  nniH^  (the 
Jewess),  to  deceive  his  father,  as  if  she 
had  renounced  idolatry  (^Rashi) ;  or  that 
when  Judith  and  Mahalath  died  without 
children,  Esau  married  Adah  and  Aholi- 
bamah,  so  that  he  had^t^e  wives,  and  not 
three  (^Nachmanidesy,  or  that  p^l^p 
is  to  be  read  instead  of  pyS^HS  (Sam., 
Sept.,  Syr.);  or  that  a  part  of  the  original 
Horites  emigrated  more  northwards,  and 
mixed  with  the  Hivites,  so  that  Aholi- 
bamah,  the  grand-child  of  Zibeon,  the 
Horite,  could  also  be  described  as  a 
Hivite  by  descent.  It  is  obvious  that  few 
of  these  opinions  are  tenable  in  themselves, 
and  that  none  meets  the  difficulty  under 
discussion,  (On  this  subject,  and  the 
other  disputed  points  of  this  chapter, 
compare  C,  B.Michaelia,  Deantiquissima 
Idumseorum  historia  (Halle,  1733);  Roaen' 
muUery  Schol.;  Ewald,  Composition  der 
Genesis  p.  251,  et  seq  ;  Ranker  Unter- 
snchnngen  i  243 — 251;  Uengatenberg^ 
Antenth.  il  273 — 302 ;  Drechsler,  Einheit 
nnd  Aechtheit  der  Genesis  pp.  150 — 160, 
244—261). 

41^0.  The  chapter  consists  of  six  dis- 
tinct parts  exhibiting  a  clear  progress. 
The  first  verse  describes  succinctly  its 
character;  it  is  a  genealogy  of  Esau 
(nn /Tl),  not,  however,  representing  mere- 
ly a  family  or  personal  history ;  it  is  poli- 
tical and  national;  therefore,  it  is  added: 
"  Esau  that  is  Edom";  the  identity  of  the 
founder  with  the  tribe  itself  is  several 
times  repeated  (vers.  8, 19),  and  is  on  two 
occasions  even  more  distinctly  expressed 
by  the  terms:  **  Esau  the  father  of  Edom*' 
(vers.  9,  43).     The  text  systematically 


shows  the  gradual  growth  and  increase 
of  the  house  of  Esau.  Through  his  three 
wives  he  became  the  father  of  five  sons; 
Adah  and  Bashemath  gave  each  birth  to 
one  son  (Eliphaz  the  firstborn,  ver.  15, 
and  Reuel),  and  Aholi  bamah  to  three 
(Jeush,  Jaalam,  and  Eorah).  These 
children  were  bom  to  him  in  Canaan. 
But  he  could  no  longer  stay  in  the  land 
of  his  birth.  Hb  herds  and  flocks  were  too 
numerous  to  find  room,  by  the  side  of  those 
of  his  brother  Jacob;  and  he  emigrated 
spontaneously  (comp.  xiiL  6;  Isal  xlix. 
20).  But  this  took  place  a  very  consi- 
derable time  before  the  events  related  in 
the  preceding  chapter;  for  when  Jacob  re- 
turned from  Mesopotamia,  he  sent  messen- 
gers to  Esau  into  Idumsa  (xxxiL  4),  and 
promised  to  visit  him  later  in  Seir  (xxxiii. 
14, 16).  But  this  circumstance  does  not 
imply  a  contradiction.  Our  portion  re- 
cords the  history  of  Esau  as  far  as  it 
relates  to  political  power;  it,  therefore, 
goes  back  to  the  fortieth  year  of  his  life 
when  he  first  married  (xxvi.  34).  He  had 
then  long  sold  his  birthright  (xxv.  29— 
34);  he  had,  no  doubt,  heard  the  pro- 
phecy given  to  his  mother,  that  to  his 
younger  brother  Jacob,  the  inheritance  of 
the  blessings  of  Abraham  was  reserved 
(xxv.  23) ;  when,  therefore,  his  father  Isaac 
advanced  in  years  and  became  afilicted 
with  infirmity,  Jacob  was  regarded  as  the 
future  head  of  the  house,  and  as  ench  ob- 
tained the  superintendence  over  his  fa- 
ther's property;  the  cattle  of  Isaac  was, 
therefore,  considered  as  that  of  Jacob; 
and  it  was  within  the  thirty-eight  years 
between  his  marriage  and  Jacob*s  flight, 
that  Esauy  at  that  time  not  inimical  to 
his  brother,  left  Canaan,  thus  willingly 
acknowledging  the  superior  rights  of  Ja- 
cob, and  spontaneously  resigning  his  own 
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and  the  land  wherein  they  were  strangers  eouM  iiot  bear 
them  because  of  their  cattle.  8.  Thus  Esau  dwelt  in 
mount  Seir:  Esau  that  is  Edom. 

9.  And  these  are  the  generations  of  Esau,  the  father 
of  the  Edomites,  in  mount  Seir :  1 0.  These  are  the  names 
of  Esau's  sons;  Eliphaz,  the  son  of  Adah  the  wife  of  Esau, 
Reuel,  the  son  of  Basemath  the  wife  of  Esau.  11.  And 
the  sons  of  Eliphaz  were  Teman,  Omar,  Zepho,  and 
Gatam,  and  Kenaz.  12.  And  Timna  was  concubine  to 
Eliphaz  Esau's  son;  and  she  bore  to  Eliphaz,  Amalek: 
these  were  the  sons  of  Adah  Esau's  wife.  13.  And  these 
were  the  sons  of  Reuel ;  Nahath,  and  Zerah,  Shammah,  and 
Mizzah:  these  were  the  sons  of  Basemath  Esau's  wife. 
14.  And  these  were  the  sons  of  Aholibamah,  the  daughter 


cUuma  npon  the  land.  When  Isaac,  at 
the  age  of  nearly  140  years,  wished  to 
bless  his  firstborn  and  fayonrite  son,  he 
tent  for  him  to  his  new  abodes;  and  Esan 
answered  to  the  call,  jnst  as  he  came  later 
to  Canaan,  at  his  father *8  death,  to  assist 
at  the  funeral  dnties.— Thongh  Palestine 
was  large  and  fertile  enough  later  to  sup- 
port all  the  tribes  of  Israel,  the  envy  of 
the  Oanaanites  allowed  to  the  family  of 
Isaac  but  limited  space  for  their  nomadic 
pursuits,  as  the  frequent  animosities  and 
altercations  of  the  shepherds  sufficiently 
prove  (xxvL  1 5 — 2 1 ) ;  Canaan  was  to  them 
not  the  land  of  their  possession  Cf"^ 
DHTrtM,  ver.  43),  but  the  land  of  their 
sojourning  (DnnWD  ^HK,  rer.  7). 

Philological  Remarks.  —  The  ex- 
planation  here  offered  regarding  Esau's 
emigration  to  Seir,  supersedes  the  preca- 
rious conjecture  of  Nachmanides,  that  be 
had  proceeded  to  Idumna  before  his  bro- 
ther's return  from  Mesopotamia  with  a 
part  of  his  cattle,  and  had  occupied  the 
the  low-landt  or  fields  of  Seir  (xxxiii.  14, 
16);  while,  after  Jacob's  arriTal,  when  he 
saw  that  there  was  not  room  for  both  in 
Canaan,  he  took  to  Seir  the  other  part  of 
his  property  also,  and  began  to  conquer 
the  mouniainouM  districts  of  this  region 
(vers.  8, 9).  —  Tl^  is  rendered  in  the 
Samar.  vers.,  by  Targ.  Jonath.and  Jerus^ 


rhll^  that  is,  Gebalene  (r^oXifvii),  the 
mountain-land  (from  Jj^)* — Eaan  west 

f^'^K  (rer.  6),  that  is^  into  anoM«r  land, 
aa  OnkeL,  8aad.,  and  the  Vulg.  ezprem  it; 
while  the  Syr.  renders:  **into  the  land  of 
Seir";  but  the  Samar.  Cod.  and  the  Sept 
offer:  **  from  the  land  of  Canaan.**  The 
succeeding  words  Vr\H  2pP*  \;3Bp  must, 
therefore,  be  understood  **  on  JM^connt  of 
his  brother  Jacob"  (comp.  Judg.  ix.  SI); 
they  cannot  mean  **mthe  itut  of  Jacob,* 
for  the  aUeged  parallel  VHM  ^3  Od  W 
(xvi.  12)  is  far  firom  condosiTtt  (see  p. 
881). 

O — V^,  The  five  sons  of  Esan  bora  ia 
Canaan,  increased  in  the  mountain-laiid 
of  Seir  into  thirteen  fiuDilies.  This  is  tke 
second  great  progress  in  the  genealogy  of 
Esauy  and  it  is  expressed  in  the  text  by 
a  decided  and  clear^  antithesis  (rers.  5  and 
0).  A  new  heading  shows  stiU  more  pre- 
cisely the  advancing  development  (ver. 
9).  A  regard  to  lucidity  of  style  de- 
manded the  repetition  of  the  &v^  sons,  in 
order  to  add  the  more  easily  their  off- 
spring, although  the  sons  of  AboUbamah 
did  not  become  the  ancestors  of  new  fii- 
milies.  It  is  much  to  be  deplored  that 
our  fragmentaiy  knowledge  of  andeot 
ethnography  does  not  enable  as  to  identify 
many  of  the  names  here  introdnced.— -The 
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6f  Anah  the  daughter  of  Zibeon,  Esau's  wife :   and  she 
bore  to  Esau  Jeush,  and  Jaalam,  and  Korah. 

15.  these  were  dukes  of  the  sons  of  Esau:  the  sons  of 
Eliphaz,  the  firstborn  son  of  Esau;  duke  Teman,  duke 
Omar,  duke  Zepho,  duke  Kenaz,  16.  Duke  Korah,  duke 
Gatam,  and  Duke  Amalek :  these  are  the  dukes  that  came 
of  Eliphaz  in  the  land  of  Edora;  these  were  the  sons  of 
Adah.  17.  And  these  were  the  sons  of  Reuel,  Esau's  son; 
duke  Nahath,  duke  Zerah,  duke  Shammah,  duke  Mizzah : 
these  are  the  dukes  that  came  of  Reuel  in  the  land  of 
Edom;  these  are  the  sons  of  Baseraath  Esau's  wife.  18. 
And  these  were  the  sons  of  Aholibamah  Esau's  wife;  duke 
Jeush,  duke  Jaalam,  duke  Korah:  these  were  the  dukes 
that  came  of  Aholibamah  the  daughter  of  Anah,  Esau*'^ 


eldest  son  of  Eliphaz  is  Tehah  (ttD^l?.). 
The  Temanites  formed  the  pru.cipal 
stronghold  of  Idunueati  powc?  ^Ezek.  xxt. 
13);  they  were  renowned  for  undaunted 
talour  (Ohad.  9);  and  are,  therefore, 
often  expressly  mentioned  in  the  prophetic 
menaces  pronounced  against  Edom  (Am. 
i  12).  They  enjoyed,  besides,  the  fame 
of  superior  wisdom  ( Jer.  xlix.  7 ;  Bar.  iii« 
22,  23);  and  hence,  no  doubt,  is  Eliphaz^ 
the  TemahiUt  in  the  Book  of  Job,  intro- 
dnced  As  the  wisest  and  the  most  expe- 
rienced of  the  sufferer's  friends  (ii.  11; 
XV.  10,  11).  As  to  the  geographical  po- 
sition of  Teman,  the  Bible  offers  neither 
direct  nor  indirect  information,  except 
that  it  once  mentions  it  in  parallelism  with 
the  mountain  of  Paran  (Hab.  iii.  3).  In 
the  time  of  Jerome,  there  existed,  five 
miles  from  Petra,  a  little  town,  Teman, 
iii  which  a  Roman  garrison  was  stationed 
(about  Tema^  see  p.483). — ^Besides  five  sons 
from  his  legal  wife,  Eliphaz  had  another 
s6n,  Ahalbk,  from  Timna,  a  wife,  of  in- 
ferior rank  ((^3^^S).  There  is  no  reason 
to  assert,  that  this  notice  is  an  invention 
suggested  by  the  national  aversion  later 
entertained  by  the  Israelites  against  the 
Amalekites;  nor  is  there  occasion  to  doubt 
that  it  embodies  some  historical  tradition 
regarding  the  origin  and  earliest  destinies 
of  the  latter.    Though  ihe  **  territory  of 


the  Amalekites**  was  menti^jned  in  the 
history  of  Abraham  (xJv.7),  the  tribe  of 
Amalek  might  have 'iescended  from  Esau, 
and  the  term  "Amalek  is  the  head 
(n^5r«1)  of  nations**  (Num.  xxiv.  20), 
alludes^  not  to  the  antiquity,  but  to  the 
powfer  of  that  people. 

1ft — lO.  The  third  stage  of  progress 
in  Esau's  house  was,  that  the  families 
increased  into  clans  or  tribes.  Each  clan 
was  headed  by  a  sheikh  or  leader  (^^^K, 
duke,  yytfiuv);  he  was  the  chief  of  the 
tribe  (j^v\dpxnQ)y  and  enjoyed  princely 
power  (K^K'J,  XXV.  16;  see  p.  484),  We 
naturally  expect  as  many  *' dukedoms" 
as  there  were  families;  and  this  is,  in 
fact,  on  the  whole,  the  case.  However, 
among  those  sprung  from  the  sons  of 
Eliphaz,  we  find  Korah  (ver.  1 6),  although 
he  is  one  of  the  sons  of  Esau  and  Aholi- 
bamah, and  is,  accordingly,  likewise  men- 
tioned in  his  due  place  among  the  descend- 
ants of  the  latter  (ver.  14).  But  this  cir- 
cumstance offers  no  material  difficulty. 
It  will  be  observed,  that  the  progeny  of 
Esau  are  throughout  this  long  genealogy 
carefully  arranged  according  to  the  three 
wives  who  gave  birth  to  them.  Adah, 
Aholibamah,  and  Basemath,  are,  there- 
fore, everywhere  mentioned  where  the 
list  proceeds  to  a  new  phase  (vers.  iO,  12, 
13,  14,  etc.);  and  their  descendants  repre* 
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wife.     19.  These  are  the  sons  of  Esau,  and  these  are  their 
dukes :  that  is  Edom. 

20.  These  were  the  sons  of  Seir  the  Horite,  who  inhabited 
the  land;  Lotan,  and  Shobal,  and  Zibeon^  and  Anab, 
21.  And  Dishon,  and  Ezer,  and  Dishan:  these  were  the 
dukes  of  the  Horites,  the  children  of  Seir  in  the  land  of 
Edom.  22.  And  the  children  of  Lotan  were  Hori  and 
Hemam;  and  Lotan's  sister  was  Timna.  23.  And  the 
children  of  Shobal  were  these;  Alvan,  and  Manahath,  and 
Ebal,  Shepho,  and  Onam.  24.  And  these  are  the  children 
of  Zibeon ;  both  Ajah,  and  Anah :  this  was  that  Anah  who 
found  the  hot  springs  in  the  desert,  when  he  fed  the 


sent,  respecdvelj,  the  Canaanite,  the 
Horite,  and  the  Ishmaelite  elements  of  the 
Edomites.  Bat  it  is  not  impossible  that 
some  branches  of  the  family  of  Eorah  inter* 
married  or  otherwise  associated,  with  some 
portion  of  the  family  of  Eliphas,  and  that 
they  gradoally  rose  to  sufficient  power  and 
influence  to  form  an  iqdependent  clan; 
while  the  other  part  remained  under  the 
original  division.  The  Samaritan  text 
omits  the  words  *•  the  duke  Korah";  it  is 
uncertain,  whether  from  the  desire  of 
avoiding  the  critical  difficulty  alluded  to, 
or  on  account  of  a  different  reading  in 
the  Hebrew  original.  The  former  alter- 
native is  more  probable,  as  it  changes  also 
the  name  of  Basemath  (ver.  2)  into  Maha- 
lath,  to  bring  it  into  a  harmony  with  a 
former  statement  (xxviii.  9),  and  hazards, 
in  this  portion,  some  other  alterations 
obviously  from  the  same  motive. 

Philolooicai.  Remarks.  —  In  the 
enumeration  of  the  families,  Dfiya  pre- 
cedes np  (ver.ll),  whUe  in  that  of  the 
tribes,  the  former  is  placed  after  the  latter 
(vers,  15, 16),  which  difference,  however, 
is  not  of  material  importance. 

SO— 30.  When  Esan  and  his  sons  im- 
migrated into  Idnmsea,  they  found  these 
districts  inhabited  by  more  ancient  nations 
which  either  coalesced  with,  or  were  ex- 
tirpated by  the  new  settlers  (Deut.  ii.  12). 
As  these  aboriginal  tribes  were,  there- 
fore, of  great  importance  in  the  history  of 
the  family  of  Esau,  they  are  here  inserted. 


likewise  in  the  form  of  a  genealogical  list;. 
Their  first  ancestor  was  Seir  {ytf?) 
who  was  also  the  first  of  the  Horitss 
(nhn)  or  Troglodytes  (see  p.  352).  Seir 
had  seven  sons,  and,  at  least,  one  daughter, 
Timnay  who  is  mentioned  because  she 
became  famous  as  the  mother  of  the 
Amalekites.  Her  name  is  later  again 
inserted  among  the  *' dukes  of  Esaa 
according  to  their  families,  after  their 
places"  (ver.  40);  and  it  is  not  impotsible 
that  a  district  of  Idumssa  was,  for  some 
personal  distmction,  called  with  her 
name  (see  on  vers.  40—43).  The  seven 
sons  of  Seir  ramified  into  nineteen  fami- 
lies, of  which  the  first  is  that  of  the 
Horites  properly  so  called,  undoubtedly 
a  tribe  as  extensive  as  it  is  old.  Zibeon, 
the  third  son  of  Seir,  was  the  father  of 
Ajah  and  Anah  (ver.  24);  while  Anah, 
Seir's  fourth  son,  begat  Dishon  and  Aho- 
libamah,  the  latter  expressly  mentioned 
as  £sau*s  wife  (ver.  25).  This  is  the  only 
interpretation  of  which  the  most  regular 
arrangement  of  this  part  of  the  list  ad- 
mits; we  cannot  take  Dishon  and  Aholi- 
bamah  as  the  children  of  Anah,  Zibeon*s 
son,  so  that  the  other  Anah,  Zibeon's 
brother,  would  have  no  progeny  at  all, 
while  the  children  of  all  the  others  are 
mentioned.  As,  therefore,  there  are  two 
Anahs,  the  younger  one,  or  the  nephew, 
is,  for  hotter  distinction,  curiously  de- 
scribed as  **that  Anah  who  found  the 
warm  springs  (D^f  H)  in  the  desert  when 
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asses  of  Zibeon  his  father.  25.  And  the  children  of  Anah 
were  these;  Dishon,  and  Aholibamah,  the  daughter  of 
Anah.  26.  And  these  were  the  children  of  Dishon ;  Hem- 
dan,  and  Eshban,  and  Ithran,  and  Cheran.  27.  The  chil- 
dren of  Ezer  were  these;  Bilhan,  and  Zaavan,  and  Akan. 

28.  The  children  of  Dishan  were  these;  Uz,  and  Aran. 

29.  These  were  the  dukes  of  the  Horites;  duke  Lotan,  duke 
Shobal,  duke  Zibeon,  duke  Anah,  30.  Duke  Dishon, 
duke  Ezer,  duke  Dishan:  these  were  the  dukes  of  the 
Horites,  according  to  their  dukes  in  the  land  of  Seir. 

31.  And  these  are  the  kings  that  reigned  in  the  land  of 
Edom,  before  there  yet  reigned  a  king  over  the  children 

the  dukes  of  the  Horites  according  to 
their  dukedoms  in  the  Und  of  Seir"  (yer. 
30;  comp.  vers.  20,  21). 

Philou>oical  Bbxabks. — D^p.^.  (yer. 
24),  from  the  antiquated  root  D^^  to  he 

warm  (comp.  DDH,  4i^,  Sjr.  KDD>  and 

KDD^K)  means  warm  springs  (Vulg^t 
aqwB  calida).  The  other  ancient  expla- 
nations, as  jridnto  (like  D^D^K,  Deutii.lO; 
OnAeL,  Samar.);  or  mules  {Saad,,  Kimchi, 
Fers.,  etc.);  or  certain  useful  herbs  (Afat), 
are  at  present  justlj  ahand<med. — In  yer. 
25,  \24l  is  used,  although  one  son  onlj  is 
mentioned;  for  the  ordinary  form  in  ge- 
nealogies is:  'D1  ^33  rhn)  (comp.xlvi23). 
It  is,  therefore,  neither  necessary  to  read 
p  (Vnlg.),  nor  to  change  Aholibamah 
into  a  son  (Syr.),  nor  to  suppose  the  acci- 
dental omission  of  one  or  more  names. — 
D^P^^K  (yer.  30)  means  not  only  dukes, 
but  the  tribes  of  which  they  are  the  chiefs ; 
hence,  the  Sept  renders:  rjytidvtQ  Iv  toiq 
riytftoviaic  aifT&v  (comp.on£xod.,p.274)* 
31 — 30.  The  list  then  returns  to  the 
descendants  of  Esau.  Their  third  phase 
had  been  their  extension  into  dukedoms 
(yers.  15 — 19);  one  step  only  remained 
for  them  to  ascend  on  the  ladder  of  great- 
ness— and  they  accomplished  it  ata  oom- 
paratiyely  early  period,  long  before  the 
progeny  of  the  elected  line  of  Jacob 
adyanced  to  a  similar  degree  of  political 
power;  kings  ruled  in  Edom  **  before 
there   yet   reigned    a    king   oyer    th« 


he  fed  the  asses  of  his  father  Zibeon" 
(yer.  24).  In  the  east  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  desert,  are  in- 
deed hot  springs,  some  of  which  possess 
A  great  medicinal  power;  those  of  Ca^ 
lirrhoe  were  especially  prized,  and  much 
used  for  yarious  complaints  (see  p.  276). 
That  such  yaluable  discoveries  haye  fre- 
quently been  made  by  chance,  through 
the  medium  of  animals,  is  well-known. — 
Among  the  descendants  of  Seir  are  two 
of  the  name  of  Dishon  (l^fi^'^)  standing 
in  the  same  relation  as  Uie  two  Anahs; 
and  the  youngest  son  of  Seir  is,  besides, 
Dishan  (Jlf^"^).  We  have  no  right  to 
suppose  here  either  an  erroneous  repeti- 
tion or  a  corruption.— Uz  (f^V)  is  here 
the  son  of  Dishon,  while,  in  the  great 
table  of  nations,  he  is  mentioned  among 
the  Aramflsans  (x.  23),  and  occurs  also 
among  the  sons  of  Nahor  (xxii.  21).  We 
may  conjecture  that  apart  of  the  Horites, 
who  were  chiefly  nomads  (yer.  24), 
roamed  north  and  north-eastwards  in  the 
Arabian  desert,  and  amalgamated  with 
the  tribe  of  Uz,  which  had  spread  in  those 
tracts  (see  p.  450).— These  families  of  Seir 
increased,  like  those  of  Esau,  into  clans  or 
tribes,  with  that  difference,  howeyer,  that 
all  descendants  of  each  of  the  seven  sons 
of  Seir  formed  only  one  dukedom;  and, 
from  this  reason  the  names  of  those  seven 
sons  are,  at  the  conclusion  of  this  part, 
once  more  repeated,  with  the  title  of  duke, 
and  the  characteristic  addition  "these  are 
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of  Israel.  32.  And  Bela,  the  son  of  Beor,  reigned  in  Edom: 
and  the  name  of  his  city  was  Dinhabah.  83.  And  Bela 
died,  and  Johab,  the  son  of  Zerah,  of  Bozrah,  reigned  in 
his  stead.  84.  And  Jobab  died,  and  Husham,  of  the  land 
of  the  Temanites,  reigned  in  his  stead.  35.  And  Husham 
died,  and  Hadad,  the  son  of  Bedad,  who  smote  Midian  in  the 
field  of  Moab,  reigned  in  his  stead :  and  the  name  of  his 

children  of  Israel*'  (ver.31,  I^D  ^3B7 
^«TB^  02^  T^D).  Eight  sovereigns 
are  enumerated,  and  it  cannot  be  denied, 
■that  this  accoaot  makes  the  impres- 
sion of  a  powerful  and  warlike  state, 
^jojing  wealth,  unity,  and  fame.  Was 
it,  indeed,  the  intention  of  the  Biblical 
«nthor  to  draw  the  striking  contrast  be^ 
tween  the  early  upstart  po^erof  the  world- 
ly Edomitea  and  the  slow  but  steady  and 
progressive  growth  of  the  Israelites,  who 
had  first  to  pass  throngh  a  long  and  al" 
most  hopeless  period  of  exile,  servitude, 
toil,  and  ignominy,  before  they  were  per- 
mitted to  enjoy  even  liberty  in  the  inhos- 
pitable and  pathless  desert,  and  who  had 
there  to  undergo  another  period  of  hard- 
ship and  trials  before  they  were  allowed 
to  enter  the  promised  land,  there  to  com- 
mence the  perilous  and  desperate  struggle 
for  existence  and  property?  If  this  idea 
was  indeed  in  the  plan  and  ooniposition 
of  the  writer,  the  much  disputed  and  very 
difficult  words,  **  before  there  yet  reigned 
a  king  in  Israel,"  would  cause  no  embar- 
rassment, as  they  would  not  necessarily 
point  to  a  time  later  than  Moses.  How- 
ever, this  idea  would  here  be  poetical  in 
the  extreme.  It  would  compare  the  power 
of  the  Edomites  with  the  grass  on  the  roofii 
of  the  houses,  which,  though  suddenly 
sprouting  up,  never  fills  the  hand  of  the 
mower,  nor  the  girdle  of  the  binder  of  the 
sheaves  (Ps.  cxxix.  6, 7) ;  or  with  the  reed 
which  rapidly  overtops  the  bigh  and  rocky 
pile,  but  which,  as  the  roots  are  loose  and 
weak,  may  as  suddenly  wither,  and  vanish 
without  trace  (Job  viii.  11 — 18;  comp.P8« 
Kxxvii.  3, 20, 35, 86,  etc).  It  is^  true,  that 
though  the  promise  of  kings  is  included 
among  the  assurances  given  to  the  seed  of 
AUrolirnv  (xvii.  6, 16;  xxxv.  11),  it  is  al- 


ways removed  into  a  distant  future  (compu 
Deut  xvii.  14 — ^20);  and  it  is  not  impoe- 
sibie,  that  its  realisation  was  intended  and 
expected  to  take  place  considerably  after 
the  complete  development  of  the  Idnnuean 
power;  it  may,  further,  be  urged,  that  the 
chosen  branches  are  almost  invariably  of 
later  origin  than  the  less  spiritual  lines; 
thus,  Cain  is  older  than  Abel  or  Seth,  Lsh- 
maei  older  than  Isaac,  Esau  than  Jacob, 
and,  later,  Manasseh  than  Ephraim;  and 
as  the  heathen  tribes  were  anterior  in  their 
existence,  so  they  were  precocious  in  their 
bloom  and  maturity:  but  it  is  highly 
questionable,  whether  such  soaring  and 
metaphorical  language  can  be  expected  in 
the  simple  and  purely  prosaic  enumera- 
tions of  a  genealogiod  table.  Certain  it 
is,  that  from  very  early  times  those  words, 
^  before  a  king  yet  reigned  over  the  children 
of  Israel,"  have  given  serious  ofibnoe  to 
many  pious  interpreters;  they  have  been 
regarded,  by  some,  as  a  later  addition ;  in- 
duced others  to  reject  the  whole  of  this  por- 
tion (vers.  31 — 39),— and  have  by  others, 
who  supposed  they  were  written  in  the  time 
of  Moses,  been  given  up  its  hopelessly  lost  to 
intelligible  explanation  (for  instance,  by 
Spinoza^  Vitringa^  Rich.  Sim,,  Claieus; 
see  even  Ebn  Ezra),  But  thosie  who  start 
from  the  principle  of  prophetic  inspiration, 
will  have  no  difllculty  in  explaining  that 
phrase;  they  will  at  once  admit,  that  it 
points  to  the  time  of  the  Hebrew  monarchy ; 
they  will  insist,  that  this  is  the  impression 
which  the  unbiassed  examination  of  the 
text  unavoidably  produces;  that  an  allu- 
sion to  a  Hebrew  king  may  indeed  pro- 
phetically be  made  even  before  the  immi- 
gration of  the  Israelites  into  Canaan,  and 
about  four  centuries  before  the  time  of 
Batil;  but  that,  in  a  simple  higtonetd  style, 
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city  was  Avith*  36.  And  Hadad  died,  and  Samlah  of 
Masrekah  reigned  in  his  stead.  37.  And  Samlah  died, 
and  Saul,  of  Rehoboth  by  the  river  Euphrates,  reigned  in 
his  stead.  38.  And  Saul  died,  and  Baal-hanan,  the  son  of 
Achbor,  reigned  in  his  stead.  39.  And  Baal-hanan  the 
son  of  Achbor  died,  and  Hadar  reigned  in  his  stead :  and 
the  name    of  his  city  is  Pau;    and  his  wife's   name  is 


BVLch  Statement  is  not  only  preposterous, 
but  impossible  (see  i^fra). 

Seven  of  the  kings  are  more  exactly 
described  with  regard  to  their  native  places. 
Bat  here  a  decided  distinction  is  discover^ 
able;  some  are  mentioned  with  the  addi- 
tion: **and  the  name  of  his  town  was" 
(11^  D^);  whereas  others  are  introduced 
as  **  coming  from"  (P):  the  former  class 
seems  to  comprise  native  Idumsans;  the 
latter,  thoagh  not  in  all  instances,  snch 
foreigners  who  were  admitted  to  the  su- 
preme power.  For,  as  not  one  is  the  son 
of  his  predecessor,  nor  two  take  their 
origin  from  the  same  place,  though  all  are 
expressly  stated  to  have  died  a  natural,  no 
violent  death  (HD^I),  it  has  been  supposed 
with  great  probability,  that  the  IduiAsean 
monarchy  was  elective  (comp.  Isa.  xxxiv. 
12);  to  which  we  may  add,  that  the  choice 
was  limited  to  acertain  number  of  the  more 
powerful  tribes,  from  which  perhaps  a  mo- 
narch was  appointed  by  rotation;  it  is  not 
impossible,  that  these  were  the  dukedoms 
mentioned  in  the  last  portion  of  this  chap- 
ter (vers.  40 — 43);  and  hence  we  may  un- 
derstand that,  though  the  kingdom  was 
elective,  some  could  be  said  to  belong  to 
the  ••  seed  of  royalty"  of  Edom  (1  Ki.  xL 
14),  and  might  raise  a  legitimate  claim  to 
the  throne  (1  Kings  xi.l4 ;  comp.  p.488). — 
The  first  king  was  Bela,  the  son  of  Beor, 
•*  and  the  name  of  his  city  was  Dinhabah.** 
It  appears,  then,  that  the  towns  where  the 
elected  monarchs  were  bom  or  had  settled, 
were  raised  to  the  temporary  capitab  of  the 
land;  thus  we  have,  besides,  the  residence- 
towns  Avith  (  ver.  35),  and  Pau  (ver.  39). — 
The  second  king,  Jobab,  was  from  Bozrah 
(niV^)*  An  Idunuean  city  of  this  name 
is  constantly  mentioned  by  the  prophets 
as  possessing  the  greatest  political  impor- 


tance; and  if  we  compare  the  passages  in 
which  it  is  alluded  to,  it  seems  indisputable 
that  it  was  situated  in  IdmniBa  Proper,  or 
the  mountain-land  of  Seir,the  chief  seat  of 
Edom;  it  is  once  coupled  with  Teman 
(AoL  i.  12);  and  we  can,  therefore,  scarce- 
ly identify  it  with  the  principal  town  of 
Auranitis,  between  the  rirera  Hieromax 
and  Jabbok,  which,  at  one  period  at  least, 
was  subjected  to  the  power  of  the  Moabites 
(Jer.xlviiL34),  and  called,  by  theBomansi 
Bostra  of  Arabia  (comp.  IsaL  xxxiv.  6 1 
Ixiii.  1 ;  Jer.  xlix.  13, 22). — Behoboth,  on 
the  river  Evphrates (ytv,37 \  Onk,  ni3m 
nna  ^n),  has  been  identified,  though 
without  sufficient  reasons,  with  ^  the  town 
Rehoboth,"  mentioned  among  the  settle- 
ments of  As8hur(x.ll;  see  p. 261);  and 
the  king  there  bom  has  the  Shemitic  name 
of  Saul  (^^K^).  The  last  monarch,  per- 
haps the  contemp<ntiry  of  the  author  (for 
he  does  not,  as  in  all  other  instances,  add 
'^  and  he  died"),  is  described  with  parti- 
cular accuracy  as  regards  his  ftamXj  con- 
nections; for  the  name  of  his  wife  is  re- 
corded, together  with  that  of  her  fiuher 
and  grand-father. 

PHiiiOLoefOAL  Rbmahks.— The  sense 
of  ■'I^OrifSp  '*^th  (ver.  31)  is  not  diffsrent 
from  b^D^b-T^  ^3D^  or  D^D^DH  (comp. 
Ruth  i.  1);  and  BUchselis  translates  there- 
fore: **theseare  the  kings  who  reigned  in 
the  land  of  Edom,  htfirt  yet  a  kmg  i» 
reigning  over  the  children  of  Israel** \  bat 
it  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  language 
to  render :  **  very  long  before  kings  ruled 
over  Israel,**  so  that  the  last  king,  Hadar, 
would  have  lived  in  the  time  of  Moses  (ver. 
39).  —  Whether,  in  ver.  89,  Tirj  or  Tin 
is  the  correct  reading,  it  is  impossible  to 
decide;  the  former  one  occurs  in  our  text, 
the  latter  in  the  parallel  passage  in  1  Chron. 
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Mehetabel,    the    daughter  of  Matred,  the  daughter  of 
Me-zahab. 

40.  And  these  are  the  names  of  the  dukes  that  came  of 
Esau,  according  to  their  families,  after  their  places  by 
their  names;  duke  Timna,  duke  Alvah,  duke  Jetheth^ 
41.  Duke  Aholibamah,  duke  Elah,  duke  Pinon^  42.  Duke 
Kenaz,  duke  Teman,  duke  Mibzar,  43.  Duke  Magdiel, 
duke  Iram :  these  are  the  dukes  of  Edom,  according  to 


i.  50,  in  the  Samaritan  yersion,  and  some 
manuscripts 

40— 43.  It  was  impossible  for  the 
hoose  of  Edom  to  ascend  higher;  it  had 
reached  the  most  exalted  degree  of  na- 
tional power;  it  had  grown  from  an  indi- 
▼idnal  into  families,  then  into  tribes  or 
dukedoms,  and  later  into  a  well-organised 
monarchy,  goyemed  by  kings,  who  owed 
their  elevation  to  their  personal  Tirtne 
and  ability,  and  from  whose  yalour  the 
safety  of  the  land  in  times  of  war  could  be 
reasonably  expected  (ver.  35).  In  this 
state,  the  Edomites  remained  till  their 
petulance  and  rapacity  occasioned  the  de- 
cay of  their  prosperity  and  their  final 
subjection.  But  though  this  decline  had 
been  anticipated  in  the  prophecy  that 
"the  elder  should  serve  the  younger" 
(xxv.  23;  xxvii.  40);  the  hutorical  ac- 
count does  not  allude  to  an  event  lying 
far  bejond  the  period  comprised  in  the 
Pentateuch;  and  when  the  Israelites,  on 
their  march  to  Palestine,  approached  the 
territory  of  the  Idumaans,  they  were  com- 
manded not  to  attack  them;  **  for  they 
would  not  receive  as  much  as  a  fbot- 
breadth  of  their  land,  because  Mount  Sehr 
was  given  to  Esau  for  a  possession" 
(Deut.  ii.  5;  comp.  Numb.  xx.  14 — 21). 
The  last  part  of  our  list  cannot,  therefore, 
apply  to  a  time  later  than  that  of  the  in- 
dependent monarchy,  with  which  it  is,  in 
fact,  contemporary;  for  it  enumerates  the 
dukedoms  or  tribes  from  which  the  king 
could  be  elected,  and  which  possessed, 
therefore,  the  greatest  material  power  or 
political  influence.  But  the  heading  with 
which  this  portion  begins,  and  the  sum- 
mary remark  with  which  it  concludes. 


contain  the  terms:  **  after  their  places" 
and  **  after  their  habitations"  (DHSC^?, 
DriDpD?),  or  **  in  the  land  of  their  pos- 
session" (OninK  )nK3),  tenDB  avoided 
in  all  preceding  parts,  appearing,  there- 
fore, to  be  characteristic  of  this  section, 
and  proving  that  the  geographical  divi- 
sions of  the  country,  rather  than  the 
ethnological  relations  of  the  people,  are 
here  stated;  but  we  cannot  be  surprised 
to  find  again  some  of  the  preceding  names 
(Timna,  Aholibamah,  and  Kenaz),  as  it 
is  but  natural  to  designate  a  district  after 
the  chief  tribe  that  inhabits  it.— Thus, 
however  varied  the  contentfi  of  this  chap- 
ter may  appear,  they  are  arranged  with 
admirable  regularity,  after  a  pre-con- 
ceived  plan,  and  in  a  progressive  order; 
nor  does  the  historian  leave  his  snbjeci 
without  impressing  the  reader  with  its 
high  political  interest  (ver.  43). 

Philological  Bbuabks.  —  Whether 
iy3P  (ver.  41),  as  has  been  conjectured, 
is  idenUcal  with  nny?  (ver.  33),  and  H^ 
(ver.  40)  with  rh''^\2  Kf.  xiv.22),  is  un- 
certain; but  if  the  former  should  be  the 
case,  it  would  be  an  additional  argument 
for  the  opinion,  that  Bozrah  was  situated 
in  Idumiea  Proper,  not  in  Auranitis.  But 
it  seems  probable,  that  p^$  (ver.  40)  is  the 
same  as  \b^B,  a  station  of  the  Israelites  on 
their  journey  to  Canaan  (Numb,  xxxiil.42). 
— The  first  Book  of  Chronicles  repeats  the 
list  of  our  chapter  (i.  35 — 54)  with  various 
deviations,  more  or  less  important;  it  calls 
Timna,  the  wife  of  Eliphaz,  among  his 
sof»(ver.36) ;  it  counts  Aholibamah  among 
the  children  of  Dishon  (ver.  41);  it  addi^ 
after  the  eighth  king  (whom  it  writsf 
nnn),  likewise:  "and  he  died"  (HD^I) 
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their  habitations  in  the  land  of  their  possession : 
Esau  the  father  of  the  Edomites. 


this  is 


SDd  it  differs  in  the  orthography  of  Bianj 
names,  especially  in  the  frequent  sabetitn- 
tion  of  ^  for  1;  bat  some  of  these  points  are 
8o  closely  connected  with  the  peculiar  cha- 
racter of  that  Book,  that  it  is  impossible  here 
to  enter  into  the  subject  more  minutely.^ 
The  genealogical  table  of  the  Edomites  is 


to  be  attributed  to  the  Elohist,  not  only 
because  it  is  strictly  parallel  with  the  other 
ethnographic  lists  of  the  collateral  branches 
(xxii.  20—23;  xxt.  1 — 18),  but  especially 
because  here  £dom  appears  as  an  inde- 
pendent state,  whereas  the  Jehovist  al- 
ludes to  its  later  subjugation  (pp.  519, 520). 


IV.  — THE    HISTORY    OF    JOSEPH    AND    THE 
SETTLEMENT  OF  JACOB'S  FAMILY  IN  EGYPT. 

Chaptebb  XXXYIL  to  XLYII. 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

SmiicART. — Joseph  was  hated  and  envied  by  his  brothers  on  account  of  the  prefer- 
ence shown  to  him  by  Jacob,  and  on  account  of  his  ambitious  dreams,  which  he 
freely  related.  When  they  intended  to  kill  him,  he  was  saved  by  the  interference  of 
Beuben,  and,  in  his  seventeenth  year,  given  up  at  Dothan  to  Midianite  merchants, 
who  brought  him  to  Egypt,  and  sold  him  to  Potiphar,  the  chief  of  Pharaoh's 
guard.  Jacob,  who  was  made  to  believe  that  Joseph  was  torn  by  a  wild  beast 
was  inconsolably  overwhelmed  with  sorrow  and  grief. 

1.  And  Jacob  dwelt  in  the  land  wherein  his  father  was 


1.  Esau  had  degraded  the  dignity,  and 
defiled  the  purity,  of  his  descent  by  inter- 
marrying with  the  Canaanites  and  the 
Horites;  he  had  thereby  rendered  an  asso- 
ciation with  the  paternal  tribe  of  the 
Israelites  impossible;  and  he  almost 
ratified  this  perpetual  separation  by  a 
voluntary  departure  from  Canaan,  and  by 
his  settlement  in  districts  to  which  civi- 
lization could  scarcely  penetrate,  and 
where  daring  valour  in  the  sanguinary 
engagements  of  war  or  robbery  passed  at 
supreme  virtue.  Henceforth  the  Edom- 
ites are  not  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures, 
except  when  they  came  into  conflict  or 
contact  with  the  Hebrews;  but  the  latter 
never  forgot  the  close  relationship  of 
blood  by  which  they  were  allied  with- 
them;  they  facilitated  their  admission 
into  the  congregation  of  the  Lord  (Dent. 
xxiii.9,  10),  although  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  wild  inhabitants  of  mount  Seir 


ever  showed  much  readiness  to  enter  the 
covenant  of  peace,  or  much  aptitude  to 
understand  its  spiritual  doctrines. 

The  author  is,  therefore,  now  enabled 
to  devote  his  undivided  attention  to  the 
history  of  the  chosen  race;  he  returns 
at  once  to  the  narrative  of  Jacob's  life 
which  he  had  for  a  moment  intenrupted« 
to  insert  Esau's  rising  greatness  (xxxv. 
27);  and  he  resumes  it  with  the  notice  that 
Jacob  lived  as  a  stranger,  at  Hebron,  in  the 
land  where  his  fftthw  also  had  only  been 
tolerated  as  a  sojourner.  Ten  years  had 
elapsed  since  his  return  A-om  Mesopotamia. 
After  the  dangers  on  his  way  homeward, 
several  grave  misfortunes  had  befallen  him ; 
the  catastrophe  at  Shechem,  the  death  of  his 
wife  Bachel  in  a  comparatively  youthful 
age,  and  the  incestuous  act  of  his  firstborn 
son,  liad  deeply  distressed  him;  yet  all 
these  trials,  though  perhaps  in  themselves 
as  grievous  and  calamitous,  had  not  de« 
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ft  stranger,  in  the  land  of  Canaan.    2.  These  are  the  gene- 
rations of  Jacob.     When  Joseph  voo^  seventeen  years  old, 


pressed  his  mind  so  completelj,  nor  tested 
his  moral  strength  so  severely^  as  the 
affliction  which  then  liwalted  him.  For 
he  was  still  in  the  third  epoch  of  his  lifb, 
that  of  atonement  hy  sutfering,  from 
which  he  conld  not  be  exempted,  thongh 
he  belonged  to  the  faYonred  family  of 
God. 

S,  3.  From  this  reason  the  tale  of  Jo- 
seph's changefU  destinies  appears  as  a 
partof  thehistory  of  JiM»6(3py^  nnPH); 
the  former  constitntes  the  necessary  com- 
pletion and  the  unayoidable  consequence 
of  the  latter;  the  patriarch's  failings,  not 
yet  expiated,  were  to  be  punished  by  do- 
mestic misery;  and  the  eldest  son  of 
Bachel,  to  whom  he  was  attached  with 
an  the  warmest  feelings  of  a  paternal 
heart,  was  chosen  as  the  medium  of  his 
final  correction. 

This  consideration  alone  suffices  to 
show  that  the  history  of  Joseph  is  de- 
signed as  something  more  than  an  indi- 
vidual biography;  the  exquisite  charm  of 
this  absorbing  story  has  too  naturally  caus- 
ed its  deeper  meaning,  and  its  relation  to 
the  organism  of  the  Book  of  Genesis,  to 
be  more  or  less  neglected.  It  offers,  in- 
deed, a  psychological  picture,  excelled  by 
few  ancient  or  modem  productions  in  ex- 
actness, truthfulness^  and  riveting  inter- 
est; as  a  composition,  it  might>  indeed, 
be  the  pride  of  the  general  literature  of 
any  nation;  it  is  as  fascinating  in  the  ar*> 
rangement  of  fiacts,  as  it  is  powerM  in  the 
description  of  emotions;  and  it  has,  there- 
fore, in  all  ages,  and  among  nations  of 
vastly  different  tastes  and  capacities,  found 
the  warmest  admiration ;  it  has  been  en- 
riched by  numberless  legends;  almost 
every  incident  was  embellished  by  the 
fertile  imagination  of  Rabbinical  and  Mo- 
hammedan writers;  and  it  was  ultimate- 
ly developed  into  an  elaborate  romance, 
replete  with  wonderful  features  and  sur- 
prising events.  However,  this  powerful 
external  interest  forms  the  least  merit  of 
a  narrative,  designed,  not  as  a  literary 


but  a  religioQi  prodnctioo,  calcolated  to 
enforce  lessons  of  the  very  highest  mo- 
ment fbr  the  philosophy  of  religion,  and 
carrying  a  fundamental  doctrine  a  most 
decided  step  onward.  In  the  preceding 
portions,  the  attribute  of  God  as  a  ruling 
Providence  has  appeared  as  scarcely  more 
than  the  necessary  consequence  of  God  as 
iht  Creator  \  they  show  that,  as  His  power 
has  brought  forth  the  umverse,  so  His  love 
protects  it  and  watches  over  its  preserva- 
tion; in  a  word,  it  is  the  uttwertal  ZVoc»i- 
demce  which  they  mirror  forth:  the  Crea- 
tion, the  Deluge,  the  confusion  of  tongaea, 
and  the  dispersion  of  nations,  all  imply  that 
general  tendency;  and  even  the  narrative 
regarding  the  three  Hebrew  patriarchs  is 
based  upon  the  idea  that  **  tfanmgli  them 
all  the  nations  of  the  earth  shaH  be  bleos- 
ed";  it  has  a  deep  background  and  a  com- 
prehensive um,  embracing  the  future  of 
all  mankind.  It  is  not  so  with  the  history 
of  Joseph.  Its  innermost  kernel  is,  indeed, 
the  doctrine  of  Divine  Providence;  this 
is  proiiouhced  with  a  distinctness  and 
force  perhaps  equalled  in  no  other  part  of 
the  historical  books  of  the  Bible;  **tlie 
Lord  hath  sent  me  before  yon,**  said 
Joseph  to  his  brothers,  **  to  prepare  for  yon 
a  remnant  in  the  land,  and  to  preserve 
you  alive  by  a  great  rescue"  (xlv.  7);  and 
when,  af^  Jacob's  death,  they  feared  his 
vengeance,  he  exclaimed,  ^  Am  I  instead 
of  God?  For  yon  have  designed  evil 
against  me,  bnt  God  hath  designed  it  fbr 
good,  asit  isthisday,  topreservealiTe  mnch 
people"  0*  19, 20;  comp.  xlv.  8).  But  ia 
the  events  of  Joseph's  career,  we  see  every- 
where the  special  Providenceof  God  guard- 
ing the  mdimdmai;  the  extraordinary  in- 
ddents  x>f  his  life,  however  strange  and 
fantastical  they  appear,  are  regulated  upon 
a  preconceived  plan;  they  are,  from  the 
beginning,  under  the  powerful  supervisioa 
of  the  Divine  Buler ;  and  they  form  bot  so 
many  steps  leading  to  his  final  and  glo- 
rious exaltation.  The  interest  awakened 
by  Joseph's  history  is  pecfectly/iersoiia/; 
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he  was  feeding  the  flock  with  his  brothers;  and  he  was  a 
lad  with  the  sons  of  Bilhah  and  with  the  sons  of  Zilpah, 


he  arouses  sympaihj,  not  merely  becimse 
he  is  the  descendant  of  Abraham,  but 
because  he  is  the  object  of  the  marrelions 
care  of  Providence;  he  makes  us  some* 
times  even  forget  how  he  is  connected 
with  the  progress  of  the  chosen  family, 
and  that  his  life  is  but  a  dependent  link 
in  that  of  Jacob. 

But  here  two  important  questions  arise. 
Is  it  right  that  Joseph  should  be  used  as 
the  mere  instrument  for  his  father's  ex- 
piation? Jacob  loved  him  more  than  all 
his  sons  (ver.3);  he  could,  therefore,  cer- 
tainly experience  no  greater  punishment 
than  to  be  deprived  of  Aim;  but  Joseph 
was,  undoubtedly,  the  most  bebved,  be- 
cause he  was  the  most  worthy  of  all:  is  it 
just,  that  ke  should  endure  so  many  trials 
only  because  thus  his  father  would  fed  the 
severest  pangs?  Is  not  every  man  his  own 
end?  are  his  destinies  not  the  result  and 
the  consequence  of  his  own  life  and  ac- 
tions? or  are  they  indeed  arbitrarily  made 
subservient  to  the  moral  education  of 
others?  Decidedly  not;  every  man  is  the 
free  agent  of  his  deeds;  by  destroying  this 
principle,  we  endanger  the  dignity  of  man 
as  seriously  as  the  justice  of  God;  how- 
ever humble  the  individual  may  be  in  his 
intellectual  organisation  or  his  social  po- 
sition, he  has  a  mission  to  fulfil  for  him- 
self, and  is  the  master  of  his  own  happi- 
ness. But  the  way  in  which  men  carry 
out  this  individual  vocation,  is,  according 
to  the  Biblical  doctrine,  often  hidden  to 
the  human  eye,  and  inscrutable  to  the 
finite  understanding,  because  designed 
and  controlled  by  infinite  Beason;  the 
Hebrews  reflected  deeply  and  seriously  on 
this  noble  subject;  the  immortal  Book  of 
Job  owes  its  origin  to  this  train  of  thoughts ; 
and  one  of  the  most  mature  productions 
of  the  Hebrew  mind  pronounces  as  the  last 
conclusion  of  religious  philosophy,  the 
sentence:  **  who  will  hide  counsel  without 
knowledge?  therefore  I  declare  that  I  do 
not  understand;  things  too  wonderful  for 
me,  which  I  know  not"  (xUi.  S);  and  the 


practical  lesson  deduced  from  this  prin* 
ciple,  is:  **The  fear  of  the  Lord  that  is 
wisdom,  and  keeping  aloof  from  evil  is 
understanding**  (xxviii.  28).  Modesty  and 
reverence  in  study  and  research,  are  es- 
sential duties,  the  neglect  of  which  leads 
unavoidably  to  fearful  mental  ruin.  But 
as  the  Book  of  Job,  in  the  prologue  and 
epilogue,  affords  sufficient  hints  to  guide 
us,  so  the  history  of  Joseph  is  not  de- 
void of  allusions,  which  show  the  justice 
as  well  as  the  wisdom  of  Providence,  and 
which  will  be  noticed  in  their  due  places. 

But  a  second  point  requires  a  few  re- 
marks. Though  every  man  is  his  own 
end  and  personally  independent  in  his 
actions,  he  is,  as  a  social  and  political  be- 
ing, a  subservient  part  of  the  family  from 
which  be  sprang  and  of  the  state  to  which 
he  belongs;  hence,  the  special  Providence 
which  protects  the  individual,  is  at  the 
same  time,  in  some  measure,  a  general 
Providence;  for  society  is  an  organism  in 
which  the  action  of  one  nerve  vibrates 
through  the  complicated  tissue  of  the 
systeuL  Therefore,  the  occurrences  of  Jo- 
seph's life,  however  striking  in  themselves, 
produced  effects  far  beyond  his  personal 
sphere,and  werebroughtinto  premeditated 
connection  with  general  events  of  the  ut- 
most magnitude :  for,  to  his  family,  they 
caused  the  verification  of  the  prophecy 
given  to  Abraham  regarding  the  Egyp- 
tian servitude  and  ultimate  glory  of  his 
descendants  (xv.  13 — 16);  to  Egypt,  they 
occasioned  a  vast  political  revolution  of 
lasting  importance  (xlvii  13-^26);  and  to 
the  nations  in  general,  they  afforded  pre- 
servation in  critical  times  of  universal 
distress  (xli.  54;  1.  20).  Thus,  Joseph's 
history,  though  possessing  the  character 
of  an  episode  in  many  details,  forms,  as  a 
whole,  an  integral  part  in  the  lucid  con- 
ception of  the  Book,  precisely  as  the  history 
of  the  people  of  Israel  is  but  a  subordinate 
part  in  the  history  of  mankind. 

As  the  just  appreciation  of  Joseph's 
character  is  of  primary  importance  for  tha 
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his  father's  wives :  and  Joseph  brought  to  their  father  evil 
reports  about  them.  3.  And  Israel  loved  Joseph  more 
than  all  his  children,  because  he  was  the  son  of  his  old 
age :  and  he  made  him  a  long  and  costly  robe.     4.  And 


correct  understanding  of  the  following 
portions,  it  is  necessary  attentively  to  con- 
sider every  hint  and  allusion  of  the  text. 
He  was  a  yonth,  seventeen  years  old,  when 
he  accompanied  the  sons  of  Bilhah,  Dan  and 
Naphtali,  and  of  Zilpah,  Oad  and  Asher, 
and  went  with  them  to  the  pastares ;  his 
tenderagCyin  theopinionof  the  affectionate 
father,  seemed  to  require  that  he  should  be 
committed  to  the  care  of  the  elder  brothers; 
thus  he  became  necessarily  acquainted  with 
their  words  and  deeds;  and  whatever  struck 
him  as  renuirkable,  he  reported  to  his  father. 
From  this  circumstance  it  has  not  unfre- 
quently  been  inferred,  that  he  was  an  in- 
former, a  malicious  calumniator,  or  a  base 
flatterer,  wishing  to  ingratiate  himself  in  his 
father's  favour  by  a  hypocritical  affectation 
of  virtue.  But  nothing  would  be  more  erro- 
neous. Jacob  listened  to  Joseph's  '*  evil  re- 
ports,** and — iovedhim  more  than  cdl his  sons. 
Enabled  to  study  characters,  alike  by  long 
experience  and  natural  shrewdness,  he  was 
eminently  fit  to  discover  the  spirit  of  Jo- 
seph's accounts ;  and  had  he  detected  a  vile 
motive,  his  heart  wonld  have  tamed  from 
the  slanderer ;  for  hehad  himself  thoroughly 
completed  his  moral  purification.  Further, 
the  generalconduct  of  the  brothers  was  such 
as  to  let  unfEivourable  statements  appear  at 
least  as  no  deceitful  fabrications.  And,  last- 
ly, depravity  and  meanness  are  totally  at  va« 
riance  with  those  noble  qualities  of  Joseph's 
mind,  which  we  shall  soon  have  opportu- 
nities to  unfold,  and  which  alone  could 
make  him  the  worthy  medium  of  the  great 
plans  of  Providence.  Too  young  to  listen 
to  prudence,  and  too  geperous  to  regard 
expediency,  his  pure  and  susceptible  mind 
repeated  in  harmless  innocence  what  passed 
among  his  brothers;  and  open  and  com- 
municative, he  knew  no  artificial  reserve. 
He,  therefore,  is  not  even  liable  to  the  re- 
proach of  carelessness;  for  he  would  have 
seen  no  wrong  in  his  conduct,  even  had 
his  attention  been  directed  to  it;  following 


the  unrestricted  impulses  of  his  natme,  be 
had  not  yet  commenced  to  reflect  upon  his 
feelings,  or  to  control  and  direct  hn  emo- 
tions. —  But  was  it  not  blameable  on  the 
part  of  Jacob,  so  decidedly  to  prefer  one 
son  to  all  the  others?  (comp.  xxxiii.  2). 
Ought  not  a  father  to  bestow  an  equal 
share  of  affection  upon  all  his  diildren? 
This  question  is  but  par^ally  to  be  ans- 
wered in  the  affirmative.  Certainly,  the 
uatMrol  love  of  a  Either,  which  is  the  resoH 
of  the  close  relationship,  is  very  generally 
equally  ardent  towards  all  his  children;  be 
will,  with  the  greatest  sacrifices,  support, 
educate,  and  protect  all  his  ofl^Hing.  Baft 
another  affection,  based  upon  esteem  or 
internal  affinity  of  characters,  may  be  su- 
peradded to  the  natural  love,  as  will  fre- 
quently be  the  case  with  parents  of  strong- 
ly-marked mental  or  moral  organisation; 
and  thus  that  love  is  produced  which  is  the 
emancipation  from  the  blind  rule  ofinstinet, 
and  consists  in  the  i»evalence  of  rea9o« 
and  moral  liberty.  And  if  it  is  noC  repre- 
hensible  in  a  father  to  feel  more  strongly 
for  the  children  in  whom  he  finds  ha  own 
existence  more  distinctly  renewed,  otr  who 
are  more  susceptible  of  culture  and  refine- 
ment, it  can,  at  the  utmost,  only  be  deemed 
an  imprudence  if  the  predilection  la  ais- 
ntfested  before  the  less  beloved  chUdren. 
But  though  it  is  no  moral  offence,  it  may 
become  a  source  of  envy,  strife,  and  do- 
mestic discord.  This  truth  was  neglected 
by  Jacob  when  he  made  for  his  faroored 
son  Joseph  a  long  and  costly  nriie 
(D^Dfi  n;|h3).  The  ample  and  folding  gar- 
ments of  persons  of  wealth  and  distinctioa 
were  not  seldom  composed  of,  <Br  covered 
with,  pieces  of  various  costly  stnfi^  tasse- 
fully  arranged — ambitious  ve^ments.  well 
calculated  to  account  for  the  feelings  (if 
animosity  on  the  part  of  Joseph's  brodiert 
(see  u^fira).  The  Egyptian  monuraeots,  so 
minute  in  the  illustration  of  every  day  life. 
reinretent  such  aristocratic  rob«f  with  greei 
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when  his  brothers  saw  that  their  father  loved  him  more 
than  all  his  brothers,  they  hated  him,  and  could  not  speak 
friendly  to  him. — 5.  And  Joseph  dreamt  a  dream^  and 
he  told  i^  to  his  brothers :  and  they  hated  him  still  more. 


difdnctness,  showing  ihe  manj  pieces  of 
which  thej  consisted. 

Philolooioal  Rbmabkb. — Dl^S'H  (from 
221  to  creep  uuidUnulif)  is  **  evil  report 
aboutthem,"  and  might  hare  been  expressed 
by  Dn^^y  n21  (Numb.  xiv.  36,  37); 
whence  the  adjective  npi  has  not  the  ar- 
ticle.— D^TpH  3  is  **  the  son  of  old  age," 
not  a  son  poesessing  the  wisdom  of  ad- 
Tancod  yeare  (OflAe/.,  NIH  D^Dn  12  ^TK 
m^).—  With  regard  to  D^pB  njhS  it  is 
known,  1.  that  it  is  also  called  ?^yb,  which 
is  a  long  robe  or  upper  garment  (2  Sam. 
ziiL  18);  2.  that  it  was  worn  by  noble  and 
distinguished  personages  only  (Ibid.i 
comp.  Jo»«/>A.,Antiq.Vn.Tiii.l);  3.  that  it 
was,  therefore,  regarded  as  expensive,  and 
not  within  the  means  of  everybody ;  4.  that 
the  etymology  points  to  a  **  robe  composed 
of  pieces"  (DB  equivalent  to  flB).  Thus, 
we  obtain  the  double  notion  of  a  long  and 
eoitly  robe.  The  Greeks  also  wore,  be- 
sides the  short  under  garments,  sometimes 
a  longer  one,  reaching  down  to  the  feet 
(Xirwv  npfuStiCi  Hom.^  Odyss.  xix.  242), 
or  a  linen  *•  sleeved  robe"  (xtrwv  Xivioe 
Xe«fH^<tfr^Ct  Hes^  Op.  539;  Herod,  v.  87; 
vii.  61 ;  or  KopTTbirSc,  Sept.  in  2  Sam.  xiii. 
18).  The  Sept.  renders,  therefore,  here 
Xirwv  xouctXoc;  Vulg.,  poiymita\  and 
AbtdwaL,  ''vestis  auro  variegata,  quia 
singulis  spithamis  pecnliaris  color  erat.** 
This  is  the  cAk/*  characteristic  of  the  gar- 
ment; for  it  was  its  costliness  especially 
which  excited  the  envy  of  the  brothers; 
but  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  a  long,  folded 
tnnic,  descending  to  the  heeb  (darpa' 
yakiio^,  AquU.')t  or  reaching  to  the  bands 
(xcipc^te»r($c,  Sym.\  compare  Braun,  De 
Vestit.  Sacerd.,  p.  473,  et  seq.). 

4.  The  partiality  of  Jacob  in  favour  of  Jo- 
seph ought  to  have  been  a  hint  and  a  warn- 
ing to  his  other  sons,  and  to  have  reminded 
them  that  Joseph  was  preferred  not  merely 
because  ^  he  was  the  son  of  Jacob's  old 
age**  (for  the  difference  of  years  was  not  con- 


siderable), bttt  because  he  surpassed  them 
in  goodness  and  purity.  On  the  contrary, 
it  exercised  a  fatal  effect  upon  their  minds. 
For  it  appears,  that  their  nature  was  bent 
upon  violence  and  malice,  which  they  had 
once  before  manifested  in  the  sanguinary 
revenge  of  their  sister.  But  just  as,  in  She- 
chem,  two  of  them  only  had  persevered  in 
their  atrocious  design,  while  the  otherB,with 
a  more  susceptible  conscience,recoiIed  from 
its  fearful  execution;  so  we  shall  again 
find,  in  the  history  of  Joseph,  that  not  all 
were  equally  corrupted;  but  that,  though 
the  meanest  feelings  had  taken  root  in 
the  hearts  of  some,  a  few  at  least  proved 
alike  worthy  to  be  the  descendants  of  the 
pious  Abraham,  and  to  become  the  ances- 
tors of  a  holy  people.— [131  is  construed 
with  the  accusative  (^l^l)*  as  in  xli.  9], 

ft — 11.  The  brilliant  reward  which 
awaited  Joseph's  moral  excellence  was 
foreshadowed  to  him  by  dreams.  But  his 
greatness  is  in  no  part  of  our  narrative  re- 
garded as  an  election  by  Divine  grttce.  Al- 
though a  most  momentous  agent  in  the 
hands  of  Providence,  he  owed  his  eleva- 
tion to  exemplary  virtue,  the  natural  re- 
sult of  the  faith  inherited  from  his  father 
and  his  sire.  He  was  not  intended  to 
receive  and  to  teach  any  new  rdigioHs 
truth ;  his  mission  was  the  physiocU  ami 
material  preservation  of  his  family;  he 
was  designed  to  deliver  them  from  im- 
pending want,  and  to  secure  for  them 
abodes  where  they  might  grow  and  in- 
crease till  the  nooral  and  political  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Amorites  would  enable  them 
to  conquer  Canaan.  Between  Jacob  and 
Moses  the  development  of  religions  truth 
made  no  advance;  it  was  sufficient  if  but 
the  true  import  of  the  name  Israel  was 
preserved  among  the  Hebrews,  till  they 
would  be  capable  of  fathoming  the  deep 
meaning  of  the  sacred  and  sublime,  name 
Jehovah.  Therefore  Joseph  never  re- 
ceived a  Divine  revelation  or  supernatural 
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6.  And  he  said  to  them.  Hear,  I  pray  you,  this  dream 
which  1  have  dreamt;  7.  For^  behold,  we  were  binding 
sheaves  in  the  field,  and,  behold,  my  sheaf  rose,  and  indeed 
stood  upright;  and,  behold,  your  sheaves  stood  round 
about,  and  prostrated  themselves  before  my  sheaf.  8.  And 
his  brothers  said  to  him.  Wilt  thou  indeed  reign  over  us? 
wilt  thou  indeed  have  dominion  over  us?  And  they 
hated  him  still  more  on  account  of  his  dreams  and  on  ac- 
count of  his  words.  9.  And  he  dreamt  yet  another  dream, 
and  told  it  to  his  brothers,  and  said.  Behold,  I  have 
dreamt  a  dream  more ;  and,  behold,  the  sun  and  the  moon 
and  eleven  stars  prostrated  themselves  before  me.     1(X 


▼isioD;  the  incideats  of  his  life,  however 
marrelloiu  and  eventfiil,  appear  to  have 
happened  in  the  ordinary  course  and  con- 
nection of  events;  and  they  did  not  directly 
oontribote  to  promote  the  highest  and  ex- 
clusive aim  of  Israel,the  propagation  offaith 
and  truth.  Hence  the  dreams  of  Joseph 
are  no  viwma ;  they  are  never  introduced 
hy  the  words,  that  God  appeared  to  him 
(comp.  XV.  1 ;  xx«  3);  they  are  certainly 
intended  as  Divine  conununications,  but 
not  more  so  than  all  other  dreams  were 
held  to  be;  and  if  they  have  any  peculiar 
characteristic,  it  is  that  both  point  to 
the  same  future  event,  which  identity 
was  deemed  a  sure  guarantee  of  their  ulti- 
mate realization  (comp.  xl.  5;  xli.  32). 
Yet  a  clear  progress  is  observable  in  the 
two  dreams.  The  first  refers  to  the 
brothers  only,  the  second  includes  the 
parents  also.  Hence  Joseph  relates  the 
former  to  his  brothers  alone,  the  latter  to 
his  father  besides.  The  one  moves  in  a 
terrestrial,  the  other  in  a  heavenly  sphere; 
the  fonner,  therefore,  typifies  only  Jo- 
seph's wealth  and  worldly  position,  the 
latter  promises  eternal  fame  and  universal 
homage;  for  sheaves  of  com  are  an  em- 
blem of  a  prosperous  and  peaceful  life 
spent  in  comfort  (Job  v.  26);  while  the 
heavenly  bodies  are  the  symbols  of  do- 
minion and  imperishable  renown.  But  the 
propriety  of  the  dreams  cannot  be  doubted. 
Though  tlie  sons  of  Jacob  led  the  life  of 
cattle-breeding  nomads,  they  might,  like 


Isaac,  at  the  same  time  have  cultivated  the 
soil  (see  p.  487;  Job  i.  14);  and  even  had 
they  never  themselves  bound  sheaves,  their 
sojourn  in  agricultural  districts  must  have 
made  them  femiliar  with  harvest-scenes.  Oa 
the  other  hand,  men  accustomed  to  astro- 
nomical observations,  and  living  among 
astrological  tribes,  naturally  compared  a 
couple  and  their  twelve  sons  with  the  twe 
larger  heavenly  orbs,  and  the  twelve  signs 
of  the  lodiac;  the  more  so,  as  the  sun  and 
the  moon  were,  in  several  ancient  mytholo- 
gies, represented  as  husband  and  wife  (for 
instance,  Osiris  and  Isis,  Baal  and  Ash- 
tarte),and  asa  family  was  sometimes  poeti- 
cally compared  with  the  starred  heavens. 
Though  Joseph  related  these  dreams 
in  the  simplicity  of  his  heart  and  with  an 
innocent  joy,  he  did  not  consider  them  as 
idle  delusions  of  an  excited  imagination; 
he  ascribed  to  them  a  certain  reality;  he 
communicated  the  last  dream  only  to  his 
father,  because  he  saw  in  this  one  alone 
an  allusion  to  him,  a  sufficient  proof  that 
he  reflected  on  their  meaning  and  possible 
effect;  he  was,  no  doubt,  as  much  de- 
lighted in  pourtraying  to  himself  a  daa- 
zling  future,  as  his  brothers  abhorred  the 
thought  But  though  his  fancy  was  roused 
into  a  vivid  play,  his  heart  remained  pare 
from  guilt ;  he  did  not  become  vain,  haugh- 
ty, or  covetous;  and  he  listened  without 
murmuring  to  the  severe  reproof  of  his 
father,  who  reminded  him,  that  on  the  one 
hand,  the  ftilfilment  of  his  dreams  was 
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And  he  told  it  to  his  father  and  to  his  brothers :  and  his 
father  rebuked  him,  and  said  to  him,  What  is  this  dream 
which  thou  hast  dreamt?  Shall  I  and  thy  mother  and 
thy  brothers  indeed  come  to  prostrate  ourselves  before  thee 
to  the  ground?  11.  And  his  brothers  envied  him;  but 
his  father  guarded  the  words. — 12.  And  his  brothers 
went  to  feed  their  father's  flock  in  Shechem.  13.  And 
Israel  said  to  Joseph,  Do  not  thy  brothers  feed  the  flocks 
in  Shechem?  Come,  and  I  will  send  thee  to  them.  And 
he  said  to  him,  Here  am  I.  14.  And  he  said  to  him,  Go, 
I  pray  thee,  see  whether  it  be  well  with  thy  brothers  and 
well  with  their  flocks,  and  bring  me  word  again.     So  he 


inipossihie,  since  his  mother,  Rachel,  lived 
no  more;  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
would  be  perversity  to  foster  such  pre- 
sumptuous and  arrogant  hopes.  Jacob, 
however,  though  rebuking  his  son,  faith- 
fully remembered  the  dreams ;  for  he  was 
well  aware  that  the  discrepancy  which 
he  had  pointed  out  regarding  Rachel  was 
of  no  great  moment:  both  dreams  repre- 
sent the  submission  of  the  whole  family 
under  the  authority  of  Joseph ;  and  while, 
in  the  first,  the  brothers  alone  compose  the 
family,  the  second  adds,  for  greater  com- 
pleteness, the  parents  also,  who  thus  help 
to  symbolise  the  "  house  of  Jacob.*'  It  is, 
therefore,  both  unnecessary  and  inappro- 
priate to  consider  Leah,  who  died  before 
the  immigration  into  Egypt(xlvi,8— 15), 
or  Bilhah,  Rachel's  handmaid,  as  the 
mother  here  typified  by  the  moon. 

Philological  Remarks.  —  Although 
n  in  one  part  of  the  sentence,  and  DM  in 
the  following,  imply  an  opposition,  and 
signify  whether  ...  or  (1  Kings  xxii.  15); 
these  two  particles  are  sometimes  used 
when  the  wordi  only  are  different  in  both 
parts  without  a  modification  of  the  sense 
(Jobiv.  17;  vi.  5,  etc.);  and  so  it  is  in 
ver.8:  "wilt  thou  indeed  reign  over  us"? 
fJppjn  '«P9 -)♦  ^''»  "  ^*^^  '^°"  indeed  have 
dominion  over  us"?  (VK'pjn yiC'D  D«). 
Every  one  feels  the  emphasis  of  this  repe- 
tition; and  it  is  futile  to  seek  an  artificial 
distinction  between  the  two  verbs. 

19 — it4.  Twice  had  the  brothers  now 


been  warned  to  search  their  conduct  and 
their  sentiments,  and  to  reform  both ; 
but,  as  with  all  ill-regulated  minds,  the 
means  of  correction  proved  with  them 
causes  of  increased  obduracy.  The  distinc- 
tion shown  toJoseph  by  their  father  roused 
ihexT  hatred  (ver.  4);  while  his  dreams, 
which  promised  him  splendour  of  property 
and  position,  kindled  their  envy  (ver.  11); 
and  they  saw  in  him  nothing  but  the 
meddling  reporter  and  the  ambitious 
schemer.  The  way  to  every  crime  was 
paved;  their  minds  had  received  the 
poisonous  seeds,  and  the  soil  was  prepared 
to  mature  them. 

From  the  valley  of  Hebron,  where  Ja- 
cob was  then  residing  (ver.  14),  they  had 
gone  with  their  flocks  northwards  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Shechem,  pe**haps  to 
the  fields  which  their  father  had  some 
time  since  bought  from  the  inhabitants 
(xxxiii.  19);  and  they  proceeded  thither 
without  fearing  the  revenge  of  the  She- 
chemites,  because,  at  least,  two  or  three 
years  had  elapsed  since  the  slaughter  com- 
mitted by  Simeon  and  Levi.  They  might 
have  been  absent  for  a  longer  time  than 
usual;  Jacob,  therefore,  desirous  to  en- 
quire after  them  and  the  cattle,  sent  Jo- 
seph, whom  he  had  that  time  kept  at 
home.  When  the  latter  did  not  find  his 
brothers  at  Shechem,  he  wandered  through 
fields  and  valleys  in  search  of  them;  and 
an  unknown  stranger,  learning  the  cnnse 
of  his  embarrassment,  informed  him  that 
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sent  him  from  the  valley  of  Hebron,  and  he  came  to 
Shechem.  15.  And  a  man  found  him,  and,  behold,  he 
was  wandering  in  the  field :  and  the  man  asked  him,  say- 
ing, What  dost  thou  seek?  16.  And  he  said,  I  seek  my 
brothers:  tell  me,  I  pray  thee,  where  they  feed  their 
flocks.  17.  And  the  man  said,  They  are  departed  hence; 
for  I  heard  them  say.  Let  us  go  to  Dothan.  And  Joseph 
went  after  his  brothers,  and  he  found  them  in  Dothan. 
18.  And  when  they  saw  him  at  a  distance,  and  before  he 
came  near  to  them,  they  conspired  against  him  to  kill 
him.  19.  And  they  said  one  to  another.  Behold,  that 
dreamer  cometh.     20.  Come  now,  therefore,  and  let  us 


his  brothers  had  proceeded  northward  in 
the  direction  of  Dothan;  for  they  were, 
no  doubt,  well-known  to  the  coantrjmen 
of  those  parts,  on  account  of  their  num- 
ber and  the  multitude  of  their  flocks; 
and  the  man  who  directed  Joseph  seems 
even  to  have  had  personal  intercourse 
with  them,  for  **  he  had  heard  them  say, 
' let  us  go.  to  Dothan.'  '*  This  place  was 
destined  to  mark  a  chief  epoch  in  Joseph's 
eventful  life;  and  it  was  every  way  cal- 
culated to  serve  this  purpose.  Dothan 
was  situated  on  the  great  caravan  track 
from  Gilead  to  Egypt,  in  narrow  moun- 
tain paths,  leading  from  Judaea  to  the 
middle  and  northern  parts  of  Palestine, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Esdraelon  and  Bethshan 
or  Scythopolis  (Judith  iv.  6,  7;  iil  9, 10), 
not  far  from  Betylua  and  Bclthem  (Judith 
vii.  S,  18 ;  viii.  3),  about  twelve  Roman 
miles  north  of  Samaria  {Eusebius  and 
Jerome);  and  it  is  the  scene  of  one  of  the 
greatest  miracles  of  the  prophet  Elisha 
(2  Kings  vi.  13— 18).— When  the  brothers 
saw  Joseph  approach,  their  inveterate  feel- 
ings of  jealousy  were  suddenly  and  strongly 
roused;  his  dreams  had  sunk  deep  into 
their  envious  hearts;  they  designated  him 
as  the  dreamer^  with  the  mingled  emotions 
of  hatred,  contempt,  and  rancour;  they 
trembled  at  the  possible  realization  of  his 
hopes;  but  as  they  knew  that  dreams 
were  Divine  predictions,  their  aversion 
against  Joseph  amounted  to  revolt  and 
obstinacy  against  God;    they  attempted 


to  overthrow  the  decree  of  Providence, 
because  it  implied  their  own  humiliation; 
they  schemed  a  wicked  plan  to  gain  that 
end,  and  then  insolently  exclaimed, 
"  thus  let  us  s>ee  what  will  become  of  his 
dreams."  For  one  moment  a  regard  for 
their  aged  father  caused  a  scruple  in  their 
minds;  but  men  who  defied  God,  could 
not  be  long  in  silencing  the  faint  warnings 
of  conscience;  anxious  only  to  preserve 
the  appearance  of  virtue,  they  did  not 
shrink  from  a  heinous  atrocity,  which 
they  deemed  the  pretext  chat  ^  a  wild  beast 
had  devoured  him,"  sufficiently  plausible 
to  cover.  But  as  it  was  not  fated  that 
Joseph  should  perish,  one  among  the 
brothers,  at  least,  was  awakened  to  a  sense 
of  his  duty.  The  eldest  had  the  super- 
vision over  his  younger  brothers,  and  he 
was  responsible  for  their  conduct  and 
safety.  Reuben,  therefore,  knew  that 
Jacob  would  demand  the  lost  son  from 
his  hands;  and  though  he  had  before 
proved  himself  incapable  of  mastering  a 
criminal  passion,  he  was  in  thb  emer- 
gency both  dutiful  and  intelligent:  the 
silent  reproach  of  his  father,  on  the  for- 
mer occasion,  had  produced  a  lasting 
effect  upon  him  (p.  590).  He  saw  too 
well  that  his  brothers  were  so  impetuously 
bent  upon  destroying  Joseph,  that  an 
appeal  to  the  highest  laws  of  morality 
would  have  been  in  vain ;  but  he  was  abo 
aware  that  they  as  eagerly  strove  to  up- 
hold the  semblance  of  honour;  and  be 
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slay  him,  and  cast  him  into  one  of  the  pits,  and  we  will 
say,  Some  evil  beast  hath  devoured  him :  and  we  shall  see 
what  will  become  of  his  dreams.  21.  And  Reuben  heard 
zV,  and  he  delivered  him  out  of  their  hands,  and  said,  Let 
us  not  kill  him.  22.  And  Reuben  said  to  them.  Shed 
no  blood;  cast  him  into  this  pit  which  is  in  the  desert, 
but  lay  no  hand  upon  him:  —  that  he  might  deliver  him 
out  of  their  hands,  to  bring  him  back  to  his  father.  23. 
And  when  Joseph  was  come  to  his  brothers,  they  stripped 
Joseph  of  his  robe,  the  long  and  costly  robe  that  was 
upon  him.  24.  And  they  took  him,  and  cast  him  into  a 
pit :  and  the  pit  was  empty,  there  was  no  water  in  it.     25. 


made  a  proposal  alike  effectual  for  his 
own  plans  and  satisfactory  to  the  feelings 
of  his  brothers.  He  persuaded  them  that 
it  wonld  not  be  pmdent  to  shed  blood, 
for  murder  would  call  down  upon  them 
the  fearful  revenge  of  the  nearest  relatives 
(see  pp.1 42,51 7);  theymightgain  theirend 
by  a  safer  expedient,  which  would  release 
them  from  all  external  reproach.  At  once 
approving  of  the  judicious  advice,  they 
stripped  Joseph  of  his  costly  garment,  the 
fatal  gifl  of  his  father,  threw  him  into  the 
empty  cistern  pointed  out  by  Reuben,  and 
as  if  they  had  achieved  a  glorious  victory, 
and  had  been  relieved  from  a  harassing 
anxiety,  they  sat  down  to  a  convivial 
repast* — A  cistern  called  the  '*  Khan  of 
Jacob's  Pit,'*  at  the  northern  extremity  of 
the  sea  of  Gcnne.«^rcth,  about  three  miles 
from  Safed,  is  traditionally  believed  to  be 
the  place  where  Joseph  was  abandoned 
to  his  fate:  but  this  conjecture  assigns  to 
Dothan  a  position  undoubtedly  far  too 
much  northward;  for  it  is  very  improba- 
ble that  Jacob's  sons  should  have  tra* 
versed  with  their  cattle  aJmost  the  whole 
length  of  the  land  from  Hebron  to  Galilee; 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dothan  there 
was  no  want  of  cisterns  (ver.20);  and 
the  place  Dothain  iti«elf  (\\n\  AtuOatfiX 
of  which  Dothan  {]Ph)  is  a  contracted 
form,  signifies  "  double  cistern." 

Philolooicat.  Rbmarks. — 'riie  singu- 
lar of  pm,  namely  MH,  is  also  used  in 
the  meaning  of  ice//,  synonymous  with  '))2 


(Talm.,  Rosh  Hash.  27 a;  Bab.  Batlir.  64). 
The  contraction  of  ])rh  into  jnM  is  ana- 
logous to  D^^np  and  D^Jip  (vers.  28,36)  I 
D?n;i5  and  ]Pn?,  (I  Chron!  vi.  61 ;  Josli. 
xxi.  32;  comp  J^Xand  J&5;  G««n.,Lehrg. 
p.  536).  About  the  Greek  text  in  Judith 
iii.  9  (dirkvavri  ro^  rrpiovoc  fi(ya\ov  rfft 
*lovdaiac)  see  Relandy  Pahcst.  142,  1 43.—. 
In  B^S3  «33  (ver.  21),  the  verb  n03  is 
construed  with  the  double  accusative,  as 
in  ^n^  *n'N  ^3  nK  n^DH  (Ps.  iil  8),  or 
ra:  \rvrfi  (Deut.xxii.26). 

Sft.  From  very  early  times,  a  lively 
caravan  trade  was  entertained  between 
Syria  and  the  east-jordanic  provinces  on 
the  one  hand,  and  Egypt  on  the  other;  it 
brought  the  esteemed  products  of  Arabia 
and  the  wares  and  merchandises  of  eastern 
Asia  into  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs;  and 
in  the  course  of  time,  the  importation  was 
conducted  with  all  possible  regularity,  and 
on  lines  prudently  chosen  and  marked  out. 
We  find,  that  so  early  as  the  sixteenth 
dynasty,  stations  were  formed,  temples 
erected,  and  wells  dug  and  protected,  in 
the  Arabian  Desert,  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  had  occasion  to  pass  through  it  in  their 
commercial  travels  (compare  Wilkinson^ 
Manners  and  Customs,  i.  45, 46).  Egypt 
had,  at  that  period,  already  attained  a  great 
measure  of  the  civilisation  of  which  it  was 
capable;  it  enjoyed  a  strong  government 
and  well  organised  public  institutionsi 
and  the  political  and  social  relations  were 
regulated  on  a  firm  basis.    This  sense  of 
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And  they  sat  down  to  eat  a  meal :  and  they  lifted  up  their 


secnritj  favoured  the  development  of  com- 
fort and  luxnry;  the  higher  castes  espe- 
cialij  appreciated  all  that  delights  and 
embellishes  life;  their  wants  increased  in 
an  incrcdiMe  degree;  and  they  encouraged 
every  undertaking  which  promised  to  gra- 
tify them.  Among  the  articles  in  peculiar 
demand  were  all  varieties  of  spicery  and 
perfumes,  required  not  only  for  the  feasts 
and  pleasures  of  the  living,  but  for  the  em- 
balming of  the  dead :  the  mummies  gene- 
rally emitted  so  delicious  a  fragrance  that 
they  were  for  generations  kept  in  the 
houses  of  the  relatives,  arranged  along  the 
wails,  and  then  only  entombed;  which 
practice,  however,  received,  no  doubt,  its 
first  impulse  from  the  devoted  love  be- 
stowed in  Egypt  on  departed  parents  and 
relatives.  The  amount  of  spicery  con- 
sumed for  all  these  purposes,  was  neces- 
sarily immense;  and  the  caravan  intro- 
duced in  our  narrative  was  exclusively 
laden  with  those  costly  commodities.  The 
men  who  conducted  it,  were  Midianites 
(vers.  28,  36),  a  tribe  partly  nomadic,  but 
partly  actively  engaged  in  commerce. 
But  as  the  Ishmaelites  commanded  by  far 
the  greatest  part  of  the  caravan  trade,  all 
those  who  carried  on  the  same  pursuits, 
were  designated  by  their  name;  and  as 
they  were  the  chief  and  most  powerful  in- 
habitants of  Arabia,  the  other  tribes  oc- 
cupying the  same  regions,  were  sometimes 
comprised  under  the  same  appellation.  In 
a  similar  manner,  **  Canaanite"  became  a 
usual  name  for  all  inland  merchants  (Prov. 
xxxi.24;  Ezek.xvii.4;  JobxL30);  and  the 
term  Canaanites  is  occasionally  employed 
to  denote  all  the  tribes  of  the  land,  includ- 
ing those  of  a  very  different  descent  (1.1 1 ; 
Judg.  i.  10,  etc.).  It  can,  therefore,  not  sur- 
prise us  that  the  Midianites,  though  not 
properly  Ishmaelites,  are  yet  repeatedly 
introduced  as  such  (vers.  25, 27, 2S;  comp. 
XXV.  2). — They  carried  with  them  three 
articles  which  they  intended  to  import  into 
Egypt. 

1.  The  first  (HKb^)  defies  almost  every 
attempt  at  identification,  as  neither  the 
ancient  versions  nor  the  kindred  dialects 


afibrd  any  reliable  clue  (see  t»/ra).  It  is 
undoubtedly  a  kind  of  spice,  found  in 
Arabia,  GUead,  and  Palestine  (xliiL  11); 
and  it  may,  witli  some  probalulity,  be 
compared  to  the  similar  Arabic    word 

(^ Ixi,  identical  with  ijSj \  which  denocet 

the  red  flowers  of  the  plant  thorttmtgim 

(<wV^),  resembling  the  amaranth,  so 

that  it  would  be  the  gMmmi  tragaeontka, 
which,  in  the  summer  months,  exadee 
spontaneously  from  the  stem  and  the 
boughs  of  the  Astragalut  tragaeantha,  a 
thorny  shrub  with  lanceolate  leaves;  which 
is  white,  seldom  yellow  or  brown,  hard, 
inodorous  and  tasteless,  but  highly  valned 
on  account  of  its  medicinal  propertiet 
(J9uMcor.  iiL  23);  and  which  is  not  only 
found  in  Persia,  Armenia,  Greece,  and 
Crete,  but  in  Syria  and  on  Mount  L^mi- 
non,  where  it  is  not  seldom  collected  by 
shepherds  (comp.  Plin^  H.  N.  xzvi  29; 
TAeophr^  Plant,  ix.  1, 15). 

2.  ^a/«Mi(nV),  a  native  product  of  Pa- 
lestine (xliii.  11),  is  mentioned  among  the 
articles  which  Israel  and  Judah  brought 
to  the  markets  of  Tyre  (Esek.  zxviL  17); 
it  was  efficaciously  used  as  an  ointment 
for  the  cure  of  wounds  by  means  of  ban- 
dages (Jer.  viii.  22 ;  IL  8),  and  was,  for  that 
purpose,  eagerly  bought  by  the  Egyptians 
(Jer.  xlvi.  1 1);  but  it  was  most  abundant- 
ly found  in  Gilead,  which  appears  to  have 
been  considered  as  its  chief  home  (Jer^ 
ioc,  cit).  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  doubted 
that  the  Hebrew  word  (^^V)  signifies  babm; 
but  from  which  plant  it  was  obtained,  we 
are  again  unable  to  determine,  especially 
as  the  descriptions  of  ancient  writers,  wIk> 
seem  to  have  seen  and  examined  it  them- 
selves, differ  in  some  principal  points  from 
the  balsam-trees  at  present  known.  Pliny 
and  other  historians  call  the  balsamnm  a 
plant  which  nature  has  bestowed  upon 
JudsBa  alone  (comp.  Plin,  xii.  54;  .Tos^pft., 
Antiq.  XV.  iv.  2 ;  TaciL,  Hist.  T.  6 ;  Jtutm, 
xxxvi  S);  although  Diodoms  Sicnlns 
ascribes  it  to  Arabia  also  (iiL  46),  fron 
whence   it    was  transplanted   to    H^gypt 
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eyes,  and  looked,  and,  behold,  a  company  of  Ishmaelites 


(Prasp,  Alpin.,  Rer.  Mg,  iii.  15);  Brnce 
foand  one  species  abundantly  in  the  vicinitj 
of  Babelmandeb,  where  the  wood  alone  is 
used  for  fuel;  and  others  have,  not  long 
since,  discovered  one  in  theEast  Indies  also. 
It  was,  in  Palestine,  cultiyated  in  two  gar- 
dens in  the  yicinitj  of  Jericho,  which  the 
Jews,  in  their  last  national  war,  did  not  give 
up  without  an  obstinate  combat  {Strab, 
xvi.  763;  Diod.  Sic,  ii.  48),  and,  perhaps, 
round  Engedi  also  (Euaeb.),  From  those 
gardens,  Vespasianus  and  Titus  took  and 
exhibited  specimens  in  Rome  as  a  very 
interesting  curiosity;  and  the  careful  cul- 
tivation of  the  plant  proved  a  source  of 
considerable  public  revenue  {Diod.  ii.  48). 
It  bears,  according  to  Pliny,  a  much 
stronger  resemblance  to  the  vine  than  to 
the  myrtle;  it  is  planted,  grafted,  and 
treated  like  the  former;  and  its  seeds  re- 
semble in  flavour  that  of  wine;  it  grows 
with  great  rapidity,  and  bears  fruit  at  the 
end  of  three  years;  it  is  an  evergreen,  and 
its  leaveS)  though  not  abundant,  are  very 
much  like  those  of  the  rue;  it  attains  the 
height  of  about  two  yards;  the  blossoms 
are  white,  similar  to  those  of  the  acacia, 
odoriferous,  and  arranged  in  clusters  of 
three.  It  occurs  in  three  varieties  of  dif- 
ferent value:  the  rough-barked  (rpaxO^ 
with  plentiful  branches  and  a  strong  odour ; 
the  taU  species  (^iijfitiidc%  with  a  smooth, 
even  bark;  and  the  third,  with  thin  and 
hair-like  foliage  {iifOkpurrov).  The  better 
and  larger  grains  of  the  seed  are  of  a  red- 
dish colour,  while  the  inferior  sort  is  lighter 
and  of  a  greener  hue;  they  are  unctuous 
to  the  touch,  and  become  odoriferous  by 
friction.  The  incisions  in  the  reddish 
branches,  which  may  be  repeated  three 
times  every  summer,  must  be  made  very 
carefully  and  lightly,  with  glass  or  boue 
knives  {Joseph,^  B.  J.  L  vi.6);  the  applica- 
tion of  iron  instruments,  except  for  prun- 
ing*, is  fatal  to  the  plant.  The  juice,  opobal' 
samum,  which  thus  distils  out  in  very  small 
drops,  is  most  patiently  collected  in  wool, 
deposited  in  small  horns,  and  then  placed 
in  new  earthen  vessels.  It  is  of  very  sweet 
odour,  of  a  white  colour  when  fresh,  where- 


as the  worst  quality  is  black,  and  turns 
rancid  when  old ;  it  has  the  appearance  of 
a  thick  oil,  but  gradually  becomes  red  and 
loses  its  transparency  when  hardening. 
The  best  sort  is  that  which  is  produced 
before  the  formation  of  the  seed.  The 
price  at  which  it  was  sold  in  Alexander's 
time,  was  double  its  weight  in  silver;  but 
in  the  time  of  Pliny,  a  sextarius  of  balsa- 
mum  cost  three  hundred  denarii.  It  was 
in  equal  request  as  a  perfume  and  as  a 
pharmaceutic  drug  for  external  diseases. 
The  bark  also  was  applied  for  various  me- 
dicinal purposes;  and  the  cuttings,  or 
**  the  wood  of  babam**  (xylobalsamvm\ 
were  boiled  for  unguents,  and  formed  a 
very  lucrative  article  of  commerce  (they 
sold  at  six  denarii  per  pound);  and  in 
the  fifth  year  after  the  conquest  of  Palestine, 
they  brought  into  the  public  exchequer  the 
sum  of  800,000  se^rces.  Scarcely  anything 
except  such  decoction,  though  that  not  even 
in  a  genuine  form,  ever  reaches  Europe; 
it  is  known  under  the  name  of  **  balm  of 
Mecca,"  and  resembles  in  smell  rosmarine 
and  citron. — The  balsam  was  often  adul- 
terated with  various  other  ingredients,  as 
honey,  oil  of  roses,  of  turpentine,  and  of 
myrtle;  immense  profits  were  realised  by 
these  frauds;  but  several  tests  of  its 
gennineness  were  known  to  the  ancients. — 
The  balsam-tree  may  have  been  imported 
into  Palestine  either  from  Oilead  or  from 
Arabia;  in  the  former  case,  it  survived  in 
the  adopted  soil  the  same-  plant  in  its 
native  districts;  for,  in  later  times,  it  was 
no  more  found  in  Gilead.  But  Josephus 
states,  that  the  queen  of  Sheba  brought 
the  first  root  of  the  balsam-tree  to  Palestine 
as  a  present  to  king  Solomon  ( Antiq.Y III. 
vi.  6;  comp.  1  Ejngs  x.  10). 

3.    Ladanum  i^Si^  X^^avov),   later 

called  atobdon^  is  indigenous  in  Arabia 
and  Spain,  in  Cyprus  and  Carmania,  was 
subsequently  found  in  Syria  and  Africa 
also,  and  is,  at  present,  chiefly  imported 
from  Oreece  and  the  Greek  islands.  It  is 
gathered  from  an  odoriferous  shrub,  called 
by  the  ancients  leda  or  ledon^  corresponding 
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came  from  Gilead  with  their  camels  bearing  tragacanth, 
and  balsam,  and  ladanum,  going  to  carry  it  down  to 
Egypt. —  26.  And  Judah  said  to  his  brothers,  What  profit 
^5  zV  if  we  slay  our  brother,  and  conceal  his  blood?  27. 
Come,  and  let  us  sell  him  to  the  Ishmaelites,  and  let  not 


to  the  Cistus  creticHs  of  Linmeus  (the 
Oak-rose),  about  two  feet  high,  with  lan- 
ceolate leaves,  smooth,  and  dark-green  on 
the  upper,  and  white  on  the  neiher  side, 
with  dark-red  blossoms,  and  a  nearly  cir- 
cular seed-cap;  some  species  occor  in 
Palestine  also,  and  the  Cistus  roseus  has, 
not  without  probability,  been  identified 
with  the  celebrated  rose  of  Sharon,  where 
the  Cistus  abounds,  but  no  true  rose  is 
found.  The  ladanum  itself  is  said  to  have 
been  accidentally  discovered  through  goats 
which,  cropping  the  sprouting  shoots  of 
the  branches,  made  the  sweet  liquid  joice 
which  they  contain  drop  upon  "  the  shaggy 
hairs  of  their  unlucky  beard,"  where  it  was 
mingled  with  the  dust, "formed  knots  and 
tufts,  and,  after  having  been  combed  out, 
was  dried  by  the  sun  (P/tn.xii.37);  and 
thus,  **  though  itself  most  fragrant,  it  comes 
from  a  place  quite  the  reverse  of  odori- 
ferous" {Herod,  iii.  112).  But  it  is  now 
generally  beaten  from  the  shrub  by  means 
of  a  kind  of  whip  furnished  with  thongs, 
which,  when  filled  with  the  sticky  resin, 
are  scraped  with  a  knife.  —  The  Cyprian 
ladanum  was,  besides,  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  that  greasy  substance,  the  asi/' 
pum,  applied  by  the  Roman  ladies  as  a 
favourite  cosmetic,  much  to  the  horror  and 
di<approval  of  the  elegant  author  of  the 
Ats  Amatoria,  as  that  cesypum  is,  in  fact, 
the  sweat  adhering  to  the  wool  and  hair 
of  the  flanks  and  legs  of  sheep  and  goats 
{Plin.  xxix.  10).  In  some  parts  of  Syria 
and  Africa,  ladanum  is  gathered  by  pass- 
ing a  bow  over  the  plant,  with  the  string 
stretched  and  covered  with  wool,  to  which 
the  dew-like  flocks  of  ladanum  adhere, 
whence  it  was  called  toxicum. — Two  kinds 
of  ladanum  are  gonerally  known,  the  na- 
tural sort,  friable,  and  mingled  with  earth ; 
the  other  artificial^  black,  of  a  viscous  na- 
ture, and  soft  to  the  fingers,  though  dry 
and  parched  in  appearance.     The  best 


quality  was,  in  the  first  centaiy  of  tlie 
present  era,  sold  at  forty  asses  per  pound ; 
it  has  a  strong  and  acrid  smell,  redoleni 
of  its  native  desert  regions;  and  boms 
with  a  brilliant  flame  (P/ui.  xii.  37).  Bat 
both  sorts  were  medicinally  used  to  arrest 
relaxation,  and,  either  alone  <x  mixed  with 
other  ingredients,  applied  for  rarious other 
smaller  or  greater  disorders  (fViw.  xxtL 
30;  Hero4.iii.ll2;  DuMcor.  i.  128;  OU^ 
Hierob.  i.  280). 

Philological  Rbmarks.  —  It  is  im- 
ceruin,  whether  TW^}  (from  K33  £o  &rtai 
or  to  grind)  is  properly  an  infinitive,  like 
HK^p,  contufiosiy  or  is  contracted  frooa 
nis<3^  (tliat  which  is  powdered  or  polver- 
ised;  comp.  ripD  salL,  and  H^D  to  pcmmd, 
Isai.lu  6;  p2M  dust,  and  HJ^^  aromaiie 
powder.  Cant.  iiL  6).  The  SepL  reoders, 
with  a  general  term,  Bvfuafia;  Vulg^ 
aromata;  Rashi,  a  collection  of  aromatics, 
etc.;  while  AquiL  translates  styrax  (like 
the  Vulg.  in  xliii.  11;  Bochari,  HieroaLii. 
532;  see  on  Exod.,  p.  568);  the  ScuDariti 
and  Syr.,re«ui<;  Targ.  Jon ,  wax ;  AfmboaL, 
siliqua,  etc^Beccnt  travellers  bare  iden- 
tified the  balsam  (nV)  with  the  Abu  skam, 
a  shrub  growing  between  Mecca  aod  M»- 
dinah  {Forshal:  Amyris  opobalsammns 
Ziitncpiu:  Amyris  Oileadensis),  or  witb  a 
species  of  the  Protium,  Others  have  ex- 
plained nV  to  be  the  mastix  {Pistaria 
Untiscus',  80  Celsius  and  Spremgei)i  or 
the  oil  of  the  MyrobaUnum  (the  **aogiieiift 
acorn,"  the  behen  nut  of  the  Arabians; 
Joseph.,  Bell.  Jnd.  IV.  viii.  3;;  or  the  de- 
aster  {ElcBognus  angustifolia^  the  Zacknni 
tree):  but  a  fluid,  obtained  by  incUioa 
rather  than  by  pressing,  seems  to  be  in- 
timated by  the  etymology  of  HV  (from 
TVVi  to  make  fissures  or  to  flow  \  comp. 
Joseph.,  Antiq.  XIV.  iv.  1 ;  BelL  Jud.I-  vL 
6i  5/ra6.xvi.763;  P/iK.  xiL 46.54 ;  Ge«ca^ 
Thes.  p.  1185). — The  ancient  transletffra 
oflci-   very  diflerent  conjectnrei  oa   ibft 
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our  hand  be  upon  him ;  for  he  is  our  brother,  our  flesh. 
And  his  brothers  listened  to  him.  28.  And  when  the 
Midianite  merchants  passed  by,  they  [the  brothers]  drew 
and  lifted  up  Joseph  out  of  the  pit,  and  sold  Joseph  to 
the   Ishmaelites  for  twenty  shekels  of  silver:   and  they 


meaning  of  07;  the  Sept  and  Volg.  ren- 
der $tacie;  Gr.  Venet.,  fiacrrixni  Samar., 
pO^K  aroma;  Targ.  and  Syr.,  pistaciai 
Saad.,  chesnuta;  bat  all  these  significations 
are  as  accertain  as  those  of  the  Egyptian 
lotos,  or  myrrh,  or  turpentine. 

SO — aji.  Joseph's  brothers,  though 
stained  with  thoTices  of  envy  and  jealousy, 
which  indeed  incited  them  to  criminal  enor- 
mities, were  yet  not  altogether  depraved. 
In  the  midst  of  their  meal  they  were 
haunted  by  the  idea  of  the  wretched  lot  they 
had  prepared  for  their  innocent  brother; 
and  when  they  saw  the  caravan  of  the 
Midianites  approach,  they  were  struck 
by  a  thought  to  which  the  eloquent  Jndah 
gave  expression.  He  reminded  them  that 
they  had  abstaraed  from  slaying  Joseph,  lest 
they  should  be  guilty  of  bloodshed ;  but  that 
the  expedient  to  which  they  had  resorted, 
was  yet  but  another  form  of  murder,  only 
that  in  this  case  the  **  blood  was  con- 
cealed." And  though  also  alluding  to 
the  external  dangers  in  which  the  con- 
templated deed  would  involve  them,  he 
urged,  with  particular  emphasis,  that 
Joseph  was  **  their  brother  and  their  own 
flesh."  This  appeal  touched  the  better 
chords  of  their  minds,  and  they  readily 
consented  to  the  proposal  to  draw  Joseph 
from  the  cistern,  and  to  sell  him  to  the 
passing  merchants.  From  a  state  of  tran- 
sitory levity,  they  had  risen  to  the  level 
of  their  own  nature;  but  they  could  not 
summon  sufficient  moral  energy  to  pass 
beyond  it,  and  to  crush  their  infatuating 
passions.  For  twenty  shekels,  a  price 
less  than  that  ordinarily  paid  for  a  He- 
brew slave  (Exod.  xxi.  32 ;  Lev.  xxvii.  5), 
they  delivered  up  a  brother,  like  an  article 
of  merchandise,  into  the  hands  of  strange 
traders,  to  be  carried  off  to  an  inhospita- 
ble country.  They  could  see  this  without 
a  pang  of  conscience.  But  they  were  not 
aware  that  they  thus  themselves  materially 


promoted  the  events  which  it  had  been 
their  anxious  desire  to  avert;  they  were 
instruments  in  the  hands  of  the  Divine 
power,  unconscious  agents  in  the  decrees 
of  Divine  wisdom  (comp.  Ps.  cv.  17 — ^22). 
And  how  did  Joseph  bear  his  lamentable 
condition?  He  had  been  helplessly  ex- 
posed in  the  pit,  with  the  fearful  death  of 
starvation  before  him;  he  was  now  in  the 
power  of  gain-seeking  merchants;  and  an 
uncertain  and,  perhaps,  ignominious  fate 
clouded  the  future;  he  was  torn  from  the 
side  of  his  affectionate  father;  or,  as 
Luther  pathetically  describes  it,  he  perhaps 
passed  Hebron  with  the  caravan ;  cast  a 
glance  of  nameless  grief  towards  the  tents 
in  which  Jacob  dwelt  and  was  soon  to 
mourn ;  he  passed,  but  was  not  permitted 
once  more  to  enter  the  cherished  dwelling 
or  to  embrace  his  loving  father.  This 
was,  indeed,  a  position  full  of  sorrow  and 
despair;  but  Joseph  was  strengthened  to 
endure  it  by  the  prophetic  dreams  which 
had  assured  him  of  a  glorious  destiny 
(comp.  xlii.  9),  and  in  the  fulfilment  of 
which  he  was  encouraged  to  believe  the  - 
more  firmly,  when  he  was  unexpectedly 
drawn  from  the  solitary  cistern  and 
placed  into  the  hands  of  the  Midianites; 
he  felt  deeply,  that  a  mission  awaited 
him,  and  that  he  would  not  be  allowed  to 
perish  before  he  had  accomplished  it. — 
Thus  Joseph  wandered  to  Egypt,  as  his 
father  Jacob  had  before  proceeded  to 
Mesopotamia.  Both  commenced  their 
career  in  the  strange  land  as  slaves;  but 
the  one  escaped  from  Mesopotamia  in 
secret  flight,  while  the  other  ended  his 
days  in  Egypt,  respected  almost  as  a  so- 
vereign, and  revered  as  a  rescuer;  and 
his  descendants  left  the  land  **  with  a 
raised  hand."  The  Hebrews  sprang  from 
the  districts  between  the  Euphrates  and 
Tigris;  but  they  grew  into  a  nation  in 
Kgvpt,  where  they  settled  nnder^temptinff 
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brought  Joseph  into  Egypt. — 29.  And  Reuben  returned 
to  the  pit;  and,  behold,  Joseph  was  not  in  the  pit;  and 
he  rent  his  clothes.  30.  And  he  returned  to  his  brothers, 
and  said,  The  child  is  not  there^  and  I,  whither  shall  I  go? 
— 31.  And  they  took  Joseph's  robe,  and  killed  a  kid  of 
the  goats,  and  dipped  the  robe  in  the  blood;  32.  And 
they  sent  the  long  and  costly  robe,  and  they  brought  it  to 
their  father;  and  said,  This  have  we  found  :  recognise 
now  whether  it  be  thy  son's  robe  or  not.  33.  And  he 
recognised  it,  and  said,  It  is  my  son's  robe ;  an  evil  beast 


circn instances:  theae  are  the  historical 
facts  embodied  in  the  lives  of  Jacob  and 
Joseph. 

29—95.  Reuben  had  not  been  pre- 
sent when  Joseph  was  sold  to  the  Midian- 
ites;  ho  had  evidently  left  his  brothers  to 
w  atch  a  favourable  opportunity  for  uking 
the  youth  from  the  cistern  to  which  they 
had  consigned  him  by  his  advice;  but 
when  he  found  him  there  no  more,  he 
thought,  with  trembling  and  horror,  of 
Jacob,  who  would  make  him  responsible 
for  the  missing  son*,  and  he  hastened  to 
pour  out  his  lamentations  to  his  brothers 
(comp.  xlii.  22).  But  when  Jacob  recog- 
nised Joseph's  garment  steeped  in  blood, 
and  broke  forth  in  every  vehement  form 
and  expression  of  despair,  the  hardened 
minds  of  hb  sons  were  at  last  moved; 
even  the  picture  of  Joseph,  helplessly 
given  up  to  unfeeling  strangers,  returned 
with  greater  vividness  before  their  eyes; 
they  felt  then  already  what  they  later 
pronounced  with  bitter  stings  of  repent- 
ance: **we  are  verily  guilty  concerning 
our  brother;  for  we  saw  the  anguish  of 
his  soul  when  he  implored  us,  and  we 
would  not  hear**;  and  they  were  prepared 
for  the  deserved  punishment  (xlii.  21,22; 
1. 17).  But  their  endeavours  to  soothe 
Jacob's  affliction  were  unavailing;  he 
excliimed  with  nameless  sorrow :  •*  Indeed 
I  shall  go  down  to  my  son  into  the  grave 
mourning**;  nor  did  Time  appear  to  have 
a  balm  for  his  grief  which,  even  after  the 
lapse  of  many  years,  often  broke  forth  in 
unabated  violence  (xlii.  86;  xliv.  24), 
But  none  of  the  brothers  disclosed  to  him 


Joseph's  real  fate;  they  felt  that  the  loss 
of  one  son  would  be  infinitely  more  bitter 
to  him  if  he  knew  that  it  was  caused  by 
the  crime  of  his  other  children;  nor  did 
they  make  any  exertion  to  follow  Jo- 
seph's trace,  and,  if  possible,  to  restore 
him  to  the  paternal  roof;  they  also  accus- 
tomed themselves  to  consider  him  as 
dead,  and  always  spoke  of  him  as  of  one 
no  more  among  the  living  (xliv.  20;  xliL 
13):  they  tried  to  silence  the  tumultuous 
voice  of  conscience;  but  later  it  was  heard 
with  a  force  overpowering  and  terrible. 

30.  Joseph  was  sold  into  the  house  of  the 
•«  chief  of  the  executioners**  (D^naOH  TB'X 
evidently  an  official  of  high  position  and 
great  public  authority.  The  nature  of 
his  office  may  be  inferred  from  the  facts 
that  he  was  the  overseer  of  the  great  state 
prison,  which  was  in  his  own  house  (xi. 
3, 4);  that  he  was  sometimes  chaffed  witli 
important  military  duties,  as  Nebuzar- 
adan,  who,  on  the  command  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, marched,  with  a  part  of  the 
Babylonian  army,  against  Jerusalem, 
which  he  took  and  destroyed  (2  Kings 
XXV.  8 — ^21;  Jer.xxxix.13);  and  that 
on  such  occasions  he  exercised  very  ex- 
tensive political  and  administrative  power 
( Jcr.  xl.  1—5).  He  had  to  watch  that 
the  extreme  punishment  ordered  by  the 
king,  or  demanded  by  the  law,  was  duly 
inflicted ;  and  had,  in  many  cases,  to  per- 
form the  execution  him^^elf.  Ue  was,  at  the 
same  time,  the  chief  of  the  guard  entrusted 
with  the  protection  of  the  royal  person 
(comp.  1  Kings  ii.  46  and  2  Sam.  viii.  18; 
Herod,  ii.  168;  Joseph,  Antiq.,  X.  x.  3); 
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hath  devoured  him :  surely  Joseph  is  torn  in  pieces.  34. 
And  Jacob  rent  his  clothes,  and  put  sackcloth  upon  his 
loins,  and  mourned  for  his  son  a  long  time.  35.  And  all 
his  sons  and  all  his  daughters  rose  to  comfort  him ;  but 
he  refused  to  be  comforted;  and  he  said,  Indeed,  I  shall 
go  down  into  the  grave  to  my  son  mourning.  Thus  his 
father  wept  for  him. — 36.  And  the  Midianites  sold  him 
into  Egypt,  to  Potiphar,  an  officer  of  Pharaoh,  chief  of 
the  guard. 


and  upon  him  devolved  a  variety  of  pub* 
lie  and  secret  functions,  either  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  law  or  the  gratifica- 
tion of  his  master's  caprice.  His  position 
has,  therefore,  justly  been  compared  with 
that  of  the  Kapijji-bashy,  at  the  modem 
Turkish  court. 

Fqilolooical  BsiiARKS. — Joseph  was 
by  the  merchants  brought  to  Egypt  It 
is  undoubted,  that  DOip  is  identical  with 
D^riO  in  ver.28,  as  almost  all  ancient 
translators  have  understood  it;  although 
{*J0  and  )pp  seem  to  have  been  two  dif- 
ferent descendants  of  Abraham  (xxv.2},as 
has  been  observed  above(p.475).  The  name 
"IB^P^a  is  abbreviated  from  yiD  ^^^3, 
which  signifies:  **  he  who  belongs  to  the 
Sua"  (comp.  Heliodotus),  or  is  addicted  to 
his  service  (nETE-*PH),  an  appropriate 
name  for  the  priest  of  On  or  Ueliopolis  (xlL 
45, 50 ;  xlvL20),  and  not  unfrequently  found 
written  in  hieroglyphic  characters  {Rotet- 
iini,  Monum.  Stor.  i.  117;  ChampoU.,  Or. 
p.  310;  Ge<en.,Thes.,p.  1094).  Both  names 
are  rendered  in  the  Septuagint  version, 
Ilfirc^p^  or  ncrc^p^c*  which  is  nearer  to 
the  original  Egyptian  form. —  Potiphar 
was  a  njnQ  D*")p.  Although  the  primary 
meaning  of  D^ip  is  undisputed  (castratuM^ 
from  DID,  equivalent  to  CTSS^  extirpare, 
viz.,  testiculos;  comp.  Isai.  Ivi.  3;  Sir.xxx. 
•2  i  i  and,  therefore,  either  Iktoiioq  or  0\a- 
<T(ac)«8ince  eunuchs  were  usual  at  all  eastern 
courts  (Esth.  iL  3;  Curt  iil.  3;  Amm,  Mar, 
xiv.  6),  and  were  not  wanting  in  Egypt 
{Rotellinit  Monum.  XL  iii.  132):  its  appli- 
cation is  not  without  difficulty;  for  it  is 
sometimes  used  of  married  men,  like  Po- 
tiphar.   It  seems,  therefore,  indisputably 


correct  to  attribute  to  the  word  DHD  the 
general  meaning  of  officer  in  the  royal 
8ervice(comp.  Jer.xxxix.  3;  I  Sam.viii.15; 
1  Kings  xxii.  9 ;  Curt  v.  1  •,  Xeii.Cyr.VILv. 
60,et8eq.).Th\a  modification  of  the  sense, 
natural  in  itself,  has  been  adopted  by  some 
of  the  ancient  translators  and  most  of  the 
modern  critics;  though  somehave  laboured 
to  prove,  that  it  is  everywhere  employed  in 
the  more  restricted  signification,  since  even 
eunuchs  may  not  entirely  or  always  beinca- 
pable  of  matrimonial  intercourse  (  Terent 
Eun.  IV.  iii  15,  23,  24;  Juven,yuS66; 
Sir.xx.4,etc;Ge««ii.,The8.p.973;  TFiner, 
Bibl.  Wort.  pp.  653—655).  The  Sept. 
translates,  <nr<i^a>y;  yulg.,etfiii(cAti«;  Syr., 
M^D^ilD  the  faithful  servant  (comp.  Her, 

viii.  105) ;  5aad[.,>  J  scL ;  JTzmcAi,  chief  and 

overseer(ni1DD1  TB') ;  Luther,  Kammerer, 
etc —  Potiphar  was  more  precisely 
D^n^en  nb.  Though  H^Q  is  originaUy 
a  cook  (from  HID,  equivalent  to  HST,  to 
kUl cattlei  1  Sam.  ix.  23, 24),  D^nSDil  *X^ 
is  certainly  not  the  chief  cook  (Sept., 
iLpXiiMytipoQ),  but  that  higher  officer 
whose  duties  we  have  described  above. 

The  history  of  Joseph  forms  a  part  of 
the  old  Elohistic  document;  and  it  is  car- 
ried out  with  such  admirable  unity  and 
precision,  that  all  attempts  of  the  frag- 
mentiststo  dismember  it,  have  utterly  failed 
(see  the  concluding  remarks  on  ch.  xxxix.). 
The  promiacuous  use  of  Ishmaelites  and 
Midianites,  which  is  sufficiently  accounted 
for  by  the  reasons  above  referred  to,  does  not 
j  ustify  a  separation ;  and  for  unbiassed  read- 
ers, the  Hebrew  text  is  too  clear  to  stand  in 
need  of  a  coxMuliauon  of  imaginaiy  dlscro- 
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pancies.  The  brothers  drew  Joseph  from 
the  cistern,  and  sold  him  to  the  Midianites 
or  Ishmaelites  (ver.  28;  corap.  xlv.  5).  — 
The  theory  of  a  second  or  younger  Elohist 
(who  also  wrote  earlier  than  the  Jehovist), 
proposed  by  Ilgen^and  resumed  by  Hupfeld 
(Die  Quellen  der  Genesis,  1853),  appears  to 
Qs  so  vaguo  and  uncertain,  that  it  does  nm 
tend  to  bring  light  and  order  into  the  Book 
of  Genesis.  The  remarks  we  have  offered, 
throughout  this  volume,  on  the  component 
parts  of  the  Book,  imply,  even  where  we 
do  not  expressly  point  to  it,  a  refutation 
of  the  complicated  conjectures  to  which  the 
theor}'  in  question  compels  its  advocates. 
There  is,  particulaily  in  this  chapter,  no 
necessity  for  the  supposition  of  interpola- 
tions and  oi  a  double  narrative  {Hupfeld^ 


loc.  cit,  pp.65— 71). — Justinns  alludes  to 
Joseph  with  the  following  words:  **  The 
youngest  among  the  sons  was  Joseph ;  but 
his  brothers,  fearing  his  eminent  abilities, 
sold  him  secreily  to  foreign  traders,  bj 
whom  he  was  brought  to  Egypt.  Here 
he  distinguished  himself  by  magical  arts, 
became  the  favourite  of  the  king,  and  ex* 
celled  in  the  interpretation  of  dreams, 
which  he  was  the  first  to  form  into  a  sci- 
ence**; he  thus  foresaw  a  famine,  and  made 
provision  to  avert  its  fearful  effects  (xxxvi. 
2).  But  he  continues :  *'  the  son  of  Joseph 
was  Moses*';  and  then  adds  his  fabulous 
account  regarding  the  exodus  of  the  Israel- 
ites (see  on  Exod.,  Introd.,  p.xxxi);  comp. 
£iueb„  Pr.Ev.ix.23;  Koran,  Sur.  xiL; 
Jos.,  Ant  II.  ii. — viii. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

SoMMART. — Judah  became,  by  the  daughter  of  Shuah,  a  Canaanite  of  the  town  Adul« 
lam,  successively  the  father  of  £r,  Onan,  and  Shelah.  In  due  time  he  gave 
Tamar  as  a  wife  to  his  eldest  son;  and  when  the  latter,  on  account  of  his  wicked- 
ness, died  without  cliildren,  he  gave  her  to  his  second  son,  that  he  might  preserve 
his  brother*s  name  by  ofispring.  But  when  Onan  frustrated  this  hope  by  immoral 
conduct,  God  killed  him  also.  Kow  Judah  refused,  as  custom  and  duty  de- 
manded, to  marry  his  third  son  to  Tamar,  who,  to  secure  children,  ensnared 
Judah  himself,  and  became  by  him  the  mother  of  Perez  and  Zerah. 

1.  And  it  was  at  that  time,  that  Judah  went  down  from 
his  brothers,  and  turned  in  to  an  Adullamite,  whose  name 
was  Hirah.  2.  And  Judah  saw  there  the  daughter  of  a 
Canaanite  whose  name  was  Shuah ;  and  he  took  her,  and 

bron,  and  became,  even  during  his  father's 
lifetime,  the  chief  of  the  family,  his  inde- 
pendent supremacy  began,  and  his  own 


Jacob  was  still  bemoaning  the 
loss  of  his  favourite  son,  when  another  of 
his  children  caused  him  new  and  bitter 
sorrow  b>  conduct  unexampled  in  his 
house.  The  trials  rapi^lly  succeeded  each 
other,  that  they  might  the  more  strikingly 
appear  as  punishments  and  expiations. 
They  belong  essentially  and  necessarily 
to  the  history  or  the  **  generations**  of  Ja- 
cob (xxxvii.  2) ;  they  do  not  interrupt,  but 
complete  and  illustrate,  the  connection  of 
the  narrative;  they  are  the  unavoidable 
consequences  of  the  past.  As  long  as  Ja- 
cob was  in  Mesopotamia,  he  was  regarded 
only  as  a  member  of  Isaac's  bouse ;  whence 
his  destinies  during  that  protracted  period 
are  recorded  as  a  part  of  Isaac's  history 
(xxv.  19).    But  when  he  returned  to  Hc- 


history  includes  that  of  Joseph  and  of  his 
other  sons  as  a  subordinate  link.  The 
reflecting  reader,  applying  this  idea  to  the 
lives  of  Isaac  and  Jacob,  will  be  surprised 
by  another  admirable  feature  of  the  econo- 
my pervading  the  book  of  Genesis. — The 
narrative  having  arrived  at  a  certain  con- 
clusion, after  relating  how  Joseph  was  re- 
moved from  Canaan  under  circumstances 
which  seemed  to  involve  his  destruction, 
or  at  least  to  render  the  realisation  of  his 
ambitious  dreams  for  ever  impossible, 
could  here  appropriately  pause,  to  insert 
a  story  important  in  its  remote  conse- 
quences. 
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went  to  her.  3.  And  she  conceived,  and  bore  a  son ;  and 
he  called  his  name  Er.  4.  And  she  conceived  again,  and 
bore  a  son;  and  she  called  his  name  Onan.  5.  And  she 
yet  again  bore  a  son,  and  she  called  his  name  Shelah: 
and  he  was  at  Chezib  when  she  bore  him. —  6.  And 
Judah  took  a  wife  for  Er  his  firstborn,  and  her  name 
was  Tamar.  7.  And  Er,  Judah's  firstborn,  was  wicked  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Lord ;  and  the  Lord  killed  him.     8.  And 


There  occurred  in  .Tudah*8  family  dis- 
graceful scenes,  from  which  the  mind  turns 
with  disgust  and  indignation,  bat  which 
are  related  with  a  minuteness  and  unre- 
served openness,  imposing  the  duty  of 
searching  for  their  deeper  import.  Judah 
had  taken  to  wife  the  daughter  of  a  Ca- 
naanite,  no  doubt  to  the  giief  and  regret  of 
his  father  (comp.xxvi.  35);  he  had  done 
what  hitherto  every  member  of  the  chosen 
branches  of  Abraham's  house  had  scru- 
pulously avoided ;  for  even  the  sanguina- 
ry deed  of  Simeon  and  Levi  had  been 
dictated  by  the  desire  of  preserving  the 
purity  of  their  family.  He  left  his  brothers, 
and  went  to  Adullam  (0^7^.)*  '^^'^  i^  ^ 
town  in  the  plain  of  Judah,  south- west  of 
Jerusalem,  mentioned  together  with  Jar- 
inuth  and  Sochoh  (Josh,  x v.  35),  or  with 
Libnah  and  Makkedah  (Josh.  xii.  15, 
16);  it  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities, 
and  enjoyed  an  existence  of  unusual  du- 
ration; for  in  the  time  of  the  Hebrew 
conquest  it  was  the  seat  of  a  Canaanitish 
king  (Josh,  xiu  15);  a  cave  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood was  the  refuge  of  David  from 
the  persecutions  of  Saul  {Joseph.,  Antiq. 
VI.  xii.  3);  here  his  relatives  joined  him; 
here  he  assembled  around  his  person  a 
large  number  of  distressed  but  resolute 
men  (1  Sam.  xxii.  1,2);  and  here  he  met 
a  pan  of  the  Philistine  army  (2  Sam.  xxiii. 
13);  Adullam  was  fortified  by  Behoboam 
Joseph,,  Antiq.  VIII. x.l ;  2 Chron,  xi.7); 
it  was  later  counted  among  the  important 
cities  of  Judah  (Mic.  i.l5);  it  was  still 
inhabited  after  the  exile  (Nehem.  xi.  30); 
and  existed  even  at  the  time  of  the  Mac- 
cabees (2  Mace  xii.  38).  But  it  must  not 
be  confounded  with  the  town  Eglon  {Re- 


lattd,  Palest.  549). — Judah^s  wife  became 
successively  the  mother  of  three  sons,  Er, 
Onan,  and  Sbelah,  of  whom  the  third  was 
bom  whilst  he  was  in  Chezib  (3^13).  It 
is  obscure  for  what  purpose  this  notice  is 
added;  and  it  would  beneedless  to  resort  to 
uncertain  conjectures  on  a  pointof  very  lit- 
tle importance.  Chezib  seems  to  be  identi- 
cal with  the  town  Achzib  (2^pK),  which  is 
by  the  prophet  Micah  also  mentioned  to- 
gether with  Adullam  (i  14, 15),  and  which 
was  likewise  situated  in  the  plain  of  Judah 
(Josh.  XV.  44>  Whether  Chezib  (3^3)  is 
the  same  town  with  Cozeba  (t(^][lD,  1  Chron. 
iv.  22),  as  the  reading  of  the  Samaritan 
text  seems  to  suggest,  is  uncertain. 

Philological  Rbmabks.  —  Cnkelos 
renders  *iyDD  (ver.2)  with  fi<"13n  merchant, 
because  it  was  deemed  improbable  that 
Judah  should  marry  a  heathen  wife;  and 
from  the  same  reason,  Tamar  was,  by  tra- 
dition, asserted  to  have  been  the  daughter 
of  Melchizedek. —  Judah  gave  the  name 
to  the  firstborn,  but  his  wife  to  the  two 
younger  sons  (vers  3—5),  which  circum- 
stance seems  here  mentioned  with  some 
significance,  though  we  are  unable  to  ex- 
plain the  allusion;  for  sometimes  the 
mothers  gave  the  name  to  the  firstborn 
also  (iv.  1 ;  xxix.  32).  But  it  would  cer- 
tainly be  unjustifiable  to  read,  in  ver.  3, 
with  a  few  manuscripts,  i<lpni  instead  of 

O — 11.  When  Judah  saw  his  eldest 
son,  Er,  arriving  at  the  age  of  puberty, 
he  selected  for  him  a  wife,  whose  name, 
Tamar  ("ipn,  palm),  though  evidently 
belonging  to  a  Sliemitic  root,  does  not 
justify  the  conclusion  that  she  was  of 
Hebrew  descent.     The    names   Melchi- 
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Judah  said  to  Onan,  Go  to  thy  brother's  wife,  and  marry 
her  as  a  brother-in-law,  and  raise  up  seed  to  thy  brother. 
9.  And  Onan  knew  that  the  seed  would  not  be  his;  and 
when  he  went  to  his  brother's  wife,  he  wasted  it  on  the 
ground,  not  to  give  seed  to  his  brother.  10.  And  what 
he  did  displeased  the  Lord:  and  He  killed  him  also. 
II.  And  Judah  said  to  Tamar  his  daughter-in-law,  Remain 
a  widow  in  thy  father's  house,  till  Shelah  my  son  be 
grown  up :  for  he  thought,  he  will  perhaps  also  die,  like  his 
brothers.     And  Tamar  went  and  dwelt  in  her  father's 


zedek  and  Abimelech  are  as  clearly 
Shemitic,  and  the  whole  tenor  of  the 
succeeding  narrative  proves  that  she  be- 
longed to  a  strange  town,  and  that  Judah 
had  not  been  more  careful  with  regard  to 
the  marriage  of  his  son  than  to  his  own. 
The  dangerous  and  objectionable  connec- 
tion between  Abrahamites  and  heathens 
was  not  calculated  to  train  a  virtuous  cha- 
racter. The  evil  conduct  of  Er  deserved  and 
roused  the  Divine  anger;  he  died  without 
leaving  behind  him  a  child  to  preserve 
his  name  and  to  inherit  his  property. 
This  was  deemed  a  dire  and  distressing 
calamity;  but  in  order  to  temper,  at  least, 
its  bitterness,  and  to  obviate  some  of  its 
practical  disadvantages,  many  ancient 
tribes  adopted  the  following  custom.  It 
was  the  duty  of  the  deceased  husband's 
next  brother  (DHJ^  levir),  to  marry  the 
widow;  and  the  firstborn  son  resulting 
from  this  matrimony,  was  in  every  re- 
spect regarded  as  the  heir  of  the  deceased. 
This  custom  was,  by  the  Mosaic  code, 
established  into  a  well-defined  law;  and 
the  man  who  refused  to  pay  such  reverence 
to  the  memory  of  his  brother,  was  made 
nn  object  of  contempt  and  public  reproach 
(Deut  XXV.  5 — 10).  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  the  propagation  of  the  family 
name  formed  one  of  the  most  sacred 
wishes  of  the  Israelites ;  that  **  excision" 
was  looked  upon  as  the  most  awful  in- 
dication of  Divine  wrath;  and  that 
polygamy  itself  was  so  long  maintained, 
because  it  offers  a  greater  guarantee  of 
offspring  (see  pp.  874,375).  The  Hebrews 
were  not  a  strictly  practical  people;  sen- 


timent and  indefinite  aspirations  had  a 
large  share  in  their  religious  views  and 
social  institutions:  at  an  early  period  em- 
bracing and  fostering  the  hope  of  • 
Messianic  time,  when  all  the  nations  of 
the  earth  would  be  united  in  love  and  the 
knowledge  of  God,  they  were  eminently 
capable  of  prizing  the  permanent  existence 
of  their  families.  The  agrarian  character 
of  the  Mosaic  constitution  added  power 
to  this  idea.  Landed  property  was  the 
foundation  of  the  political  edifice,  and 
equality  its  main  pillar.  Each  family  was 
identified  with  a  certain  portion  of  the  sa- 
cred soil ;  its  ei^tinction  was,  therefore,  more 
strongly  apprehended  by  the  individual, 
and  was  injurious  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
state,  as  the  accumulation  of  wealth  in  the 
hands  of  individuals  threatened  to  disturb 
the  equality  of  the  citizens.  It  is,  therefore, 
impossible  to  misunderstand  the  spirit  and 
tendency  of  the  law  concerning  the  mar- 
riage with  the  brother's  widow;  it  was 
neither  dictated  by  the  desire  of  prevent- 
ing the  abandoned  condition  of  the  widow, 
or  of  counteracting  some  other  fancied 
abuse;  its  purport  is  distinctly  expressed 
to  have  been  to  procure  a  descendant  to 
the  brother  (ver.  8);  that  the  name  of  the 
brother  should  not  be  effaced  in  Israel 
(Deut.  XXV.  6);  "that  the  name  of  the 
deceased  be  preserved  upon  Ids  inhe- 
ritance, and  that  his  name  be  not  erased 
from  among  his  brethren  and  from  the 
gate  of  his  town"  (Rath  iv.  10);  and  that 
the  estate  might  contiuaally  remain  in  the 
same  family,  and  contribute  to  the  strength 
of  the  community  (Jo»eph^  Antiq.  IV. 
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house.— 12.  And  after  a  long  time,  the  daughter  of  Shuah 
Judah's  wife  died ;  and  Judah  was  comforted,  and  went  up 
to  his  sheepshearers  to  Timnath,  he  and  his  friend  Hirah 
the  AduUamite.  13.  And  it  was  told  to  Tamar,  saying, 
Behold  thy  father-in-law  goeth  up  to  Timnath  to  shear  his 
sheep.  14.  And  she  laid  off  the  garments  of  her  widowhood 
from  her,  and  covered  herself  with  a  veil,  and  wrapped 
herself,  and  sat  down  in  the  gate  of  Enaim,  which  is  by 
the  way  to  Timnath ;  for  she  saw  that  Shelah  was  grown, 
and  she  was  not  given  to  him  to  wife.     15.  And  Judah 


Tiii.2d). — It  maj  suffice  to  add,  in  this 
place,  that  similar  customs  prevailed 
among  the  Indians,  Persians,  and  some 
Italian  tribes  (^DiotL  Sic.  xii.  18),  and  that 
they  are  still  practised  bj  the  Tsherkes- 
sians  and  Tartars,  the  Gallas  in  Abyssinia^ 
the  Afghans,  and  other  nations  (comp. 
Senary,  De  Hebneor.  leviratu;  JRedsiob, 
Die  Levirathsehe  bei  den  Hebraern). 

It  was  in  conformity  with  this  law  that 
Judah  commanded  his  second  son,  Onan, 
to  marry  the  childless  widow  of  his  elder 
brother.  But  Onan  was  not  more  virtuous 
than  the  family  to  which  he  belonged;  un- 
willing to  maintain  his  brother's  name,  he 
knew  how  to  frustrate  the  hopes  of  Judah. 
God  took  away  his  life  for  that  reckless 
wickedness.  Now,  Judah  became  him- 
self reluctant  to  give  to  Tamar  his  third 
son  also;  advancing  the  pretext,  that 
Shelah  was  still  too  young  to  marry,  he 
desired  her  to  return  to  her  father's  house, 
as  was  customary  for  widows  without 
children  (Lev.  xxii.  13),  but  to  consider 
herself  as  the  promised  wife  of  Shelah, 
This  imposed  upon  her  tlie  strict  duty  not 
to  contract  any  other  marriage;  but  she 
obeyed  the  request,  not  knowing  that  Ju- 
dah, from  deceit  and  superstitious  fear, 
never  intended  to  realize  his  promise. 

19 — 19.  Tamar  waiting  in  vain  to  be 
released  from  her  widowhood,  was  deter- 
mined to  pursue  her  rights;  but  she 
blameably  outstepped  the  due  limits;  for 
instead  of  seeking  justice  she  was  intent 
upon  revenge;  and  she  thus  became 
the  cause  of  new  moral  degradations. — 
Judah  had  lost  his  wife;  and  at  the  end 


of  the  period  of  mourning,  he  went  with 
his  friend,  Hirah,  to  Timnath,  to  take  part 
in  the  rejoicings  usually  coimected  with 
the  shearing  of  the  sheep  (xxxL  19). 
Timnah  (njpW)  or  Timnath  (nnjDJ?) 
was  a  town  belonging  to  the  district  of 
Judah  (Josh.  XV.  57),  but  situated  on  its 
frontiers,  not  far  from  Ekron  (Josh.xv. 
10,  11),  and  was,  therefore,  counted  to  the 
plain  of  Judah,  But  this  position  at  tlie 
boundary  made  its  possession  uncertain; 
we  find  it,  therefore,  first  in  the  hands  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah  (Josh.xv.  57);  then  it 
was  incorporated  in  the  territory  of  Dan 
(Josh.xix.  43);  in  the  time  of  the  Judges 
it  was  under  the  dominion  of  the  Philis- 
tines ( Judg.  xiv.);  but  later,  reconquered 
by  the  Israelites,  it  gained  importance, 
and  acquired  sovereignty  over  smaller 
towns,  but  was,  in  the  reign  of  King 
Ahaz,  again  subdued  by  the  Philistines 
(2  Chron.  xxviii.  18).  It  was  fortified  in 
the  period  of  the  Maccabees  (I  Mac.  ix. 
50),  and  was,  in  the  time  of  Titus,  still 
regarded  as  the  fourth  important  town 
among  the  eleven  which  then  enjoyed  the 
chief  influence  in  Judaea  ( Josc^A.,  Bell. 
Jud.IIL  iiu  5);  it  is  by  Pliny  mentioned 
among  the  principal  toparchies  (v.  15); 
and  was^  even  in  the  time  of  Eusebius, 
known  as  a  considerable  village.— Judah, 
not  warned  by  the  death  of  his  two  eldest 
sons,  persevered  in  his  heathen  connec- 
tions and  in  his  usual  laxity  of  moral 
principles;  separated  from  the  beneficent 
influence  of  his  father,  he  had  neither  an 
external  nor  an  inward  impulse  for  self- 
cuutrul,  and  passion  obtained  in  him  un- 
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8B.W  her,  and  he  thought  her  to  be  an  unchaste  woman ;  for 
she  had  covered  her  face.  16.  And  he  turned  to  her  hy 
the  way,  and  said,  Come,  I  pray  thee,  let  me  come  to  thee; 
for  he  knew  not  that  she  was  his  daughter-in-law.  And 
she  said.  What  wilt  thou  give  me,  that  thou  mayest.come 
to  me?  17.  And  he  said,  I  will  send  thee  a  kid  of  the  goats 
from  the  flock.  And  she  said,  If  thou  givest  we  a  pledge, 
till  thou  sendest  it.  18.  And  he  said.  What  pledge  shall  I 
give  thee?  And  she  said.  Thy  signet,  and  thy  string,  and 
thy  staff  that  is  in  thy  hand.     And  he  gave  it  her,  and 


checked  sway.  Tamar,  shrewd  enough  to 
perceive  it,  found  means  to  ensnare  her 
father-in-law  in  the  nets  of  seduction;  she 
awaited  his  arrival  at  the  gate  of  the  little 
place,  Enaim,  which  he  was  obliged  to 
pass  on  his  way  to  Timnah  (Josh,  xv.34); 
a  veil  concealed  her  features;  and  adorned 
with  a  gay  and  striking  attire,  she  suc- 
ceeded completely  in  her  plans  upon  Ju- 
dairs  powers  of  resistance.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  point  out  the  depth  of  corruption  here 
displayed.  Judah,  though  not  guilty  of 
faithlessness,  as  his  wife  had  died,  nor 
willingly  committing  incest,  as  he  did  not 
recognise  Tamar  (ver.  15),  contributed  to 
the  depravity  of  public  morals;  while 
Tamar  was  shameless  enough  to  desire 
an  offspring  from  the  father  instead  of  tho 
8on,and  deliberately  to  allure  him  to  a  ne- 
fariong  act.  These  were  the  consequences 
of  Judah*8  heedless  alliances  with  pagans. 
Philological  Remarks.— D.^3^}?  nno^ 
(ver.  14)  means  "at  the  gate  of  Enaim," 
a  little  town  (ver.  21 ),  most  probably  iden- 
tical with  Enam  in  Josh,  xv.34. — Tamar 
appearing  at  the  gate,  the  place  of  public 
meeting  for  the  men  of  the  town  (p.  410), 
is  naturally  suspected  with  regard  to  her 
character;  for  virtuous  women  modestly 
remain  at  home  (Prov.  vii.  12;  Jer.  iii.2; 
Ez.  xvi.  25).  D^i^y  nnS  is,  therefore,  not 
•*  at  the  opening  of  a  double  well,**  or  **  at 
a  cross- way,  where  it  is  necessary  to  open 
the  eye,  to  find  the  way";  nor  can  it  mean 
thatBethenim,  which  Eusebius  and  Jerome 
state  to  have  been  near  the  terebinth  of 
Mamre. — The  veil  is  not  the  characteristic 
distinction  of  immoral  women;  but  Tamar 


covered  her  face  with  it,  lest  she  be  re- 
cognised by  Judah  (see  p.  472). 

19— se.  When  three  months  later,  it 
was  reported  to  Judah  that  Tamar  was 
with  child,  his  moral  feelings  were  sud- 
denly roused  to  the  highest  standard  of 
A'irtue.  As  she  was  bound  to  consider 
herself  as  the  betrothed  wife  of  Shelah, 
a  misconduct  on  her  part  was  nothing 
less  than  adultery,  legally  visited  with  the 
death  of  lapidation  (Deut  xxii.23,  24). 
Judah,  indignant  and  excited,  still  capa- 
ble of  feeling  warmly  for  the  honour  of 
his  house,  in  his  authority  as  the  head  of 
the  family,  commanded  that  the  punish- 
ment of  burning  should  without  delay  be 
executed  uponher(Lev.xx.l4 ;  xxi.9).  Btit 
how  could  he  perform  the  office  of  judge 
as  he  was  himself  immediately  implicated 
in  the  guilt  ?  He  had  left,  as  pledges, 
with  Tamar,  his  seal,  his  string,  and  his 
stick  (see  xiii.  2;  xxiv.  22;  xxxv.  4; 
comp.  Deut.xxiii.  19;  Ezck.xvl33,  34); 
and  when,  on  the  point  of  being  led  to  the 
fatal  pile,  she  sent  to  him  those  objects, 
with  the  words:  "I  am  with  child  by  the 
man  to  whom  these  things  belong*';  he 
shuddered  at  the  thought  of  his  base 
crime;  he  confessed  that,  hideous  as  Tit^ 
mar's  sin  mi;;ht  be,  she  was  more 
righteous  than  he  himself  (ver.  26);  he 
saw  his  wrong  in  not  marrying  her  to  his 
third  son  Shelah;  and  though  he  mig)3t 
feel  that  his  neglect  did  not  justify  Ta- 
mar in  designing  her  criminal  plans,  he 
was,  at  the  same  time,  aware  that  they 
would  have  been  fruitless  had  his  heart 
been  less  accessible  to  vice.  He  could  not. 
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came  to  her,  and  she  conceived  by  him.  19-  And  she  rose, 
and  went  away,  and  laid  off  her  veil  from  her,  and  put  on 
the  garments  of  her  widowhood.  20.  And  Judah  sent  the 
kid  of  the  goats  by  the  hand  of  his  friend  the  Adullamite,  to 
receive  his  pledge  from  the  woman's  hand :  but  he  did  not 
find  her.  21.  And  he  asked  the  men  of  her  place,  saying, 
Where  is  the  courtesan  at  Enaim  by  the  way  side?  And 
they  said.  No  courtesan  hath  been  here.  22.  And  he 
returned  to  Judah,  and  said,  I  did  not  find  her;  and  the 
men  of  the  place  also  said,  there  was  no  courtesan  in  this 


therefore,  in  justice  condemn  Tamar  to  the 
terrible  death  at  first  resolved  against  her; 
for  he  had  himself,  though  unwittingly, 
committed  a  detestable  transgression  de- 
serving capital  punishment  under  a  double 
aspect  (Lev.xx.  10,12).  Leniency  was  fur- 
ther recommended  by  the  condition  of  his 
own  house.  As  two  of  his  sons  had  died 
without  lea vingoflTspring,  and  he  feared  the 
same  fate  with  regard  to  the  third,  seeing 
little  hope  of  the  preservation  of  his  name 
through  his  grand-children,  he  was  re- 
luctant to  lose,  by  Tamar's  death,  the 
prospects  thus  opened  for  obtaining  pro- 
geny. 

The  seal  (Dn'^H)  suspended  from  the 
neck  over  the  breast  with  a  silk  string 
(?*nB),  was  worn  in  the  bosom  between 
the  two  chief  garments,  and  guarded  with 
attentive  care;  hence  it  is  in  the  Scriptures 
considered  as  the  symbol  of  faithfulness  and 
tender,  inextinguishable  affection  (Cant 
viii.  6);  it  is  the  image  of  the  Divine  love 
for  the  pious  and  the  virtuous  ( Jcr.  xxii. 
24);  it  is  used  as  a  metaphor  similar  to 
the  apple  of  the  eye,  as  a  most  precious 
possession  (Sir.  xvii.  18;  Deut.  xxxii. 
10);  and  denotes  election  and  elevation 
(Hagg.ii.23).  Among  the  ancient  Baby- 
lonians a  seal  was  indispensably  worn  by 
every  man  (^Herod.  i.  195;  Strab,  xvi. 
746).  The  Aa-^yrian  excavations  have 
brought  to  light  seals  and  signets  of  the 
most  varied  descriptions.  In  a  chamber 
of  the  palace  of  Kouyunjik  were  disco- 
vered many  pieces  of  fine  clay  bearing 
the  impressions  of  seals,  some  of  which 
are  still  found  affixed  to  public  docu- 


ments, though  the  writing  itself  is  no 
more  legible  owing  to  the  conflagration 
which  consumed  that  edifice,  or  to  the 
lapse  of  millenniums.  Some  of  those 
seals  are  Phoenician  and  some  Egyptian, 
and  among  the  latter  is  that  celebrated 
signet  with  the  double  impressions  of 
Sabaco,  the  Ethiopian,  the  So  of  Scrip- 
ture (2  Kings  xvii.  4),  and  of  an  Assyrian 
priest  ministering  before  the  king;  which 
signet  was  perhaps  afidxed  to  a  treaty  of 
peace  concluded  between  the  two  em- 
pires (see  p.  297).  The  usual  device  on 
Assyrian  seals  is  a  king  piercing  a  ram- 
pant lion  with  a  dagger,  accompanied  by 
a  short  inscription;  that  emblem  is  found 
on  cylinders,  gems,  and  monuments  also; 
it  was  later  adopted  by  the  Persians,  and 
hence  it  occurs  on  the  walls  of  Persepolis 
and  the  coins  of  Darius.  Among  the 
other  devices  may  be  mentioned  horse- 
men and  priests;  a  crescent,  stars,  and 
astniuomical  figures;  a  flower  and  an  ear 
of  corn;  a  scorpion,  a  bull,  and  sacred 
animals;  while  on  Egyptian  rings,  it 
seems  to  have  been  common  to  represent 
two  cats  sitting  back  to  back  and  looking 
round  toward  each  other,  with  an  em- 
blem of  the  goddess  Athor  between  them. 
Besides  these  seals,  a  very  large  number 
of  cylinders  has  been  found  of  various 
shapes  and  of  very  different  materials!, 
such  as  lapislazuli,  rock-crystal,  amethyst, 
chalcedony,  agate,  jasper,  and  other  pre- 
cious stones,  adorned  with  manifold 
figures  and  groups;  they  were,  probably, 
also  used  as  signets;  for  not  only  bags 
and  boxes,  but  even  doors  and  houses 
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place.  23.  And  Judah  said,  Let  her  take  it  to  her,  lest 
vre  be  shamed :  behold,  I  sent  this  kid,  and  thou  hast  not 
found  her.  24.  And  about  three  months  later^  it  was 
told  to  Judah,  saying,  Tamar  thy  daughter-in-law  hath 
been  unchaste;  and  also,  behold,  she  is  with  child  by 
unchastity.  And  Judah  said.  Bring  her  forth,  and  let 
her  be  burnt.  25.  When  she  tras  brought  forth,  she  sent 
to  her  father-in-law,  saying,  By  the  man  to  whom  these 


were  often,  for  greater  safety,  closed  with 
a  seal  impressed  on  clay.  Large  and 
beautiful  collections,  both  of  seals  and 
cylinders,  are  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum  (corop.  Layard,  Nin.  and  Babyl. 
153—159.  602— 608).— The  present  sig- 
nets of  the  Persians,  mostly  of  silver  or 
cameol,  contain,  besides  the  name,  gene- 
rally a  verse  or  sentence  from  the  Koran. 
The  name  of  the  proprietor,  with  or  with- 
out some  figure  or  emblem,  was  engp-avcn 
upon  the  seal,  and  was,  instead  of  the 
signature,  added  to  all  documents;  either 
stamped  upon  them  by  means  of  a  black 
pigment,  so  that  the  figures  appear  dark 
and  the  characters  blank  or  white;  or 
affixed  to  them  in  an  impression  of  clay, 
on  which  the  seals  were  rolled  in  a  moist 
state,  and  which  was  then  placed  in  the 
furnace  and  baked.  The  heat  of  the  oven, 
which  would  have  dissolved  wax  or  other 
soft  materials,  gave  increased  hardness 
and  consistency  to  the  baked  clay  (comp. 
Job  xxxviii.  14).  The  use  of  cylinder- 
seals  is  especially  manifest  from  the  clay 
tablets  found  in  the  Chaldsean  tombs, 
chiefly  at  Senkereh,  and  containing,  in 
minute  cuneiform  characters,  the  family 
records  of  the  decea.<ed.  Tl)e  cylinder  was 
rolied  over  the  entire  written  document, 
thus  rendering  forgery  almost  impossible 
(comp.  Lqfhis,  Chaldiea  and  Sufliana,  p. 
254).  But  the  Babylonians  and  Egyptians 
wore  the  seal  not  only  in  the  bosom,  but 
also  as  a  ring  on  the  hand  (fiyStD),  gene- 
rally on  the  little  finger  of  the  right  hand 
(xli.  42,  etc).  And  since  the  impression 
of  the  seal  alone  gave  legal  validity  to 
private  and  public  documents  (I  Kings 
xxi.  8),  any  person,  by  entrusting  his  seal 
to  another,  thereby  conferred  upon  him 


the  right  of  concluding  transactions  in  his 
stead  (Esth.lii.  10;  viii.  2);  if  the  king 
gave  his  seal  or  signet  to  some  dignitary, 
he  thereby  appointed  him  his  viceroy,  so 
that  "nothing  but  the  throne"  distin- 
guished both  (xli.  40, 42 ;  I  Mace.  vi.  1 5) ; 
as  Alexander  the  Great,  by  giving,  on  his 
death -bed,  his  signet  to  Perdiccas,  ap- 
peared to  have  named  him  his  successor 
(comp.  Joseph,  Antiq.XX.  ii.  2).  Hence 
the  loss  of  the  seal  was  regarded  as  a  very 
serious  accident,  as  it  might  affect  the 
property  and  the  entire  social  position  of 
the  owner;  and  forgery,  with  regard  to 
signets,  was,  as  it  is  still,  visited  with  the 
severest  punishments.  Thus  we  may 
understand  the  anxiety  and  disappoint- 
ment of  Judah,  when  the  disappearance 
of  Tamar  threatened  to  deprive  him  of 
his  seal  (ver.  23).— The  great  antiquity  of 
the  art  of  engraving  is,  by  the  discovery 
of  the  authentic  relics  to  which  we  have 
alluded,  confirmed  beyond  a  doubt.  It  is 
still  practised,  with  considerable  skill,  by- 
Eastern  nations  and  tribes;  and  forms  an 
important  branch  of  their  industry  (see 
on  Exod.  p.  532).  Egyptian  signets  were 
sometimes  unusually  large  and  very  va- 
luable; one  of  them,  remarkable  for  ele- 
gance of  execution,  bears  the  name  of  • 
successor  of  King  Amunoph  HI.  (n.a 
1400),  a  lion,  with  the  legend,  **  lord  of 
strength,*'  a  scorpion,  and  a  crocodile 
(  WUkinwH,  Ar.z.  Eg.  iii.  373).  It  suffices, 
briefly  to  add,  that,  besides  those  signets, 
rings  were  worn  by  the  rich  as  an  orna- 
ment and  a  mark  of  wealth,  like  all  other 
articles  of  luxury;  the  Egyptians  espe- 
cially appear  to  have  had  a  great  predi- 
lection for  such  trinkets;  they  wore, 
sonictifnc.;,  two  orthree^cin  the  same  tin- 
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things  belong  I  am  with  child :  and  she  said,  Recognise,  I 
pray  thee,  to  whom  these  things^  the  signet,  and  the  string, 
and  the  staff,  belong.  26.  And  Judah  recognised  ihem^ 
and  said,  She  hath  been  more  righteous  than  I;  since  I 
did  not  give  her  to  Shelah  my  son.  And  he  knew  her  no 
more. — 21.  And  it  was  in  the  time  of  her  travail,  and, 
behold,  twins  were  in  her  womb.  28.  And  when  she  tra- 
vailed, the  one  put  out  his  hand:  and  the  midwife  took 


gcr,  especially  the  third,  and  even  on  the 
thumb;  the  scarabieus  was  the  usual 
form;  the  material  was  mostly  gold,  but 
sometimes  silTer,  bronse,  or  brass,  and 
among  the  poorer  classes  iTory  andblue  por- 
celain ;  on  the  scarabnns,  which  was  gene- 
rally of  cornelian,  granite,  agate,  amethyst, 
and  other  Taluable  stones,  but  sometimes 
of  stained  lime-stone  and  the  ordinary 
blue  pottery,  was  engraTcd  the  name  of 
the  owner,  or  of  the  reigning  monarch,  or 
of  deities,  with  their  emblems.  The  men 
in  Assyria,  however,  do  not  appear  to 
have  worn  finger-rings  (see  p.  303;  comp. 
Exod.  XXXV.  22 ;  Luke  xy.  22 ;  James  ii. 
3;  WUkinmm^  Anc  Egypt,  iii  371—373, 
876). 

A  staff  also  (n^tD)  was  in  the  hand  of 
every  Babylonian ;  it  was  necessarily  adorn- 
ed with  some  device  carved  upon  it,  and 
consisting  in  a  flower  or  a  fruit,  a  bird  or 
some  other  animal  {Herod,  u  195;  see 
Comment,  on  Exod.,  p.  65). 

Pbilolooicax*  Bbmar&s.  —  nenip 
(vers.  21, 22)  is,  properly,  **  a  woman,  de- 
voted or  sanctified,"  and  teems  to  point  to 
the  unchaste  service  of  the  Babylonian 
Ashtarte  or  Mylitta,  described  by  Hero- 
dotus (i.  199),  for  a  long  time  shamelessly 
imitated  by  the  Hebrews  alBo(l  Kings  xir. 
24 ;  2  Kings  xxiii  7),  and  generally  accom- 
panied by  the  offering  of  a  kid  (  Tacit, 
Hist.ii.3;  comp.  vers.  17, 20),  while  the 
presents  given  to  the  women  were  em- 
ployed for  the  temple  of  the  goddess 
(n^lT  prid(,  Deut.  xxiii.  19 ;  comp.  1  Kings 
XV.  12;  xxiL47).  But  after  the  esta- 
blishment of  pure  monotheism,  the  name 
n(Snp  must  gradually  have  received  a  very 
different  signification;  the  **  Ao/y  woman" 
seems  rather  to  have  become  a  euphemism 


instead  of  the  ''unholy  or  impious  woman" 
(compare  the  Latin  sacer),  which  suppo- 
sition gains  strength  if  we  consider  the 
deep  abhorrence  in  which  onchastity  was 
held  among  the  Hebrews,and  which  is  in  our 
chapter  also  very  strongly  expressed  (ver. 
24;  comp.  xxxiv.31).  Therefi)re,  HKHp 
is,  in  the  Pentateuch,  used  synonymously 
with  n^lT  (vers.  1 5, 24 ;  Deut.  xxiii  23, 24 ; 
comp.  Hos.iv.14).— «M)  nKV^D  «*n 
nnTC^  (ver.  25),  construed  like  DvV  ilDH 
)H'!iD  7)0n)"  in  lSam.ix.n;  comp.  Isa. 
xxxvii.38;  see  Ewald,  Gr.  §  592.  2.— 
]2'hv  ^3  (ver,  26)  since,  becatiee;  see  on 
xxxiii.  10. 

S9— 30.  Tamar  became  the  mother  of 
two  sons,  under  circumstances  similar  to 
those  which  accompanied  the  birth  of 
Esau  and  Jacob  (xx v.  25,26) ;  the  younger 
son  strove  to  gain  the  priority;  but  the 
struggle  was,  in  this  instance,  accom- 
plished before  the  brothers  saw  the  light  of 
day;  Perez,  by  a  determined  and  desperate 
effort,  acquired  the  primogeniture;  Ze- 
rah  (rnt),  though  unmistakeably  bearing 
the  badge  of  precedence,  was  obliged  at 
last  to  yield:  for  from  Perez  descended, 
in  the  tenth  generation,  the  glorious  king 
David,  who  made  the  Hebrew  name  feared 
among  the  nations,  and  raised  the  Hebrew 
commonwealth  to  the  zenith  of  its  power 
(Ruth  iv.  18 — 22).  The  reproach  of  his 
ancestor  and  of  his  doubtful  birth,  though 
by  no  means  forgotten  or  disregarded,  was 
deemed  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  his  ele- 
vation and  sacred  election;  was  not  even 
Ruth,  the  mother  of  his  grandfather,  of 
Moabitic  origin?  The  purity  of  the  race 
was,  indeed,  roost  forcibly  enjoined  upon 
the  Israelites;  but  that  principle,  however 
solemn  and  fundamental,  did  not  act  as  n 
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and  bound  upon  his  hand  a  crimson  thready  s^yi^g?  This 
one  came  out  first.  29.  And  when  he  drew  back  his 
hand,  behold,  his  brother  came  out:  and  she  swd,  How 
hast  thou  broken  forth?  upon  thee  be  Hm  breach:  there- 


blind  fiitalitj;  the  liberty  of  the  hiunan 
will,  supported  by  Divine  grace,  could 
break  its  power  and  curb  it  into  submis- 
8ioB{  the  descendants  were  not  allowed  to 
suffer  for  the  levity  or  the  crimes  of  their 
ancestors;  and  their  personal  worth  could 
raise  them  to  the  loftiest  eminence. 

Philolooioal  Rbmabxs.^ About  ^pC^ 
(yer.  28)  see  on  Exod.,  p.  487.  —  If  the 
wowiB  pC  "yhv  ntUL  no  (fer.  89)  are 
translated  after  the  masoretie  accents,  they 
meaa:  ** Bow  hast  tboa  broken  forth?  a 
bceaeh  will  be  about  thee,"  and  contain  a 
dear  allusion  to  the  rupture  and  division 
of  the  Hebrew  monarchy,  after  the  death 
of  Saul,  when  the  tribe  of  Judah  acknow* 
ledged  the  sovereignty  of  David,  while  the 
other  tribes  of  Israel  remained  ftuthful  to 
the  lawful  heir  of  Saul,  the  first  unhappy 
king  (comp.  2  Sam.  il  4, 8 — 1 1  j  v.  1 — 5>. 
This  long  and  miserable  period  of  transi- 
tion, during  which  intestine  war.  murder, 
and  insidious  violence  were  rife,  is  here 
evidently  referred  to  with  a  tone  of  re- 
proach and  grief,  intimating,  that  such 
melancholy  events  were  the  unavoidable 
consequences  of  the  moral  laxity  in  the 
primitive  house  of  Judah  (comp.  2  Sam. 
iii.l;vi.8). 

A  few  remarks  are  necessaiy  on  the 
chronology  of  this  chapter.  Jacob  was 
about  88  years  old  at  the  birth  of  Judah 
(see  pp.519, 539);  he  was  130  at  the  im- 
migration into  Egypt  (xlvii.9);  hence, 
Judah  had,  at  the  time  of  this  event,  at- 
tained the  age  of  42  years.  Within  this 
period,  he  had  not  only  become  the  father 
of  three  sons,  Er,  Onan,  and  Shelah,  and, 
after  they  had  all  long  arrived  at  puberty, 
of  the  twin-sons  Perez  and  Zerah,  but 
the  grandfather  of  Hezron  and  Hamul, 
the  sons  of  Peres  (xlvil2;  oomp.  Numb, 
xxvi.  19 — ^22).  It  is  extremely  difficult  to 
compress  all  these  births  into  the  limited 
period  of  42  years;  it  would  be  necessary 
to  suppose,  that  Judah  married  when  about 


13  years  old;  that  he  was  10, when  Shelah 
was  bom;  27,  when  his  son  Er  married 
Tamar;  29,  when  he  became  the  father  of 
Perez  and  Shelah ;  and  that  agauu  13  years 
later,  in  the  42nd  year  of  his  life,  or  a 
short  time  before  the  immigration  into 
Egypt,  Hezron  and  Haraul  were  born  to 
Perez.  The  marriage  of  Judah  with  the 
daughter  of  Shuah  wouM,  therefore,  have 
taken  place  about  three  years  after  Jacob's 
return  from  Mesopotamia,  during  his  so- 
journ in  Shechem,  about  three  or  fonryears 
before  the  murderous  act  of  Simeon  and 
Levi  (see  on  xxxiv.  I — 5),  and  about 
seven  years  before  the  selling  of  Joeeph: 
but  it  is  now  only  incidentally  mentioned, 
because  the  chief  object  of  this  chapter  is 
to  relate  Judali's  unjust  conduct  towardt 
Tamar,  and  the  bhth  of  Perez  and  Zerah, 
which  events  fall  after  Joseph's  abduction. 
— It  may  be  doubted  whether,  as  Baum- 
garlen  believes,  this  early  maturity  and 
rapid  fhiitfulness  of  Judah's  house  is  in- 
tended to  show  the  beginning  realisation 
of  the  Divine  promise  regarding  a  nume- 
rous progeny,  and  to  impress  the  fact,  that 
henceforth  the  generative  power  would  be 
as  precocious  in  the  fkmily  of  Abraham, 
as  it  bad  hitherto  been  preserved  to  an  nn- 
usBftlly  advanced  age  (since  Isaac  was  bom 
in  the  LOOth  year  of  Abraham;  Jacob  in 
the  60th  of  Isaac;  Benben  in  the  80th  of 
Jacob,  etc.).  But  it  is  impossible  to  sap- 
pose,  with  Hengstenberg  (Anth.  pp;  354 
—^59),  that  Hezron  and  HamuU  the  sons 
of  Perez,  were  not  bom  in  Canaan,  bat 
after  the  innnigration  into  Egypt,  so  that 
tiie  period  of  42  years  would  allow  a  greater 
latitude  for  the  births  of  Er,  Onan,  Shelah, 
Perez,  and  Zerah;  this  is  impossible,  as  it 
is  disdnctly  stated,  that  "  all  the  souls  of 
the  house  of  Jacob  that  came  into  Egypt, 
were  seventy**  (xlvi.  27 ;  Exod.  L 1 ;  Deot. 
X.  22);  which  expression, though  natorally 
including  those  who  were  abreoAf  in  E^pt 
at  the  time  of  Jacob*s  settlement  in  Gkvben, 
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fore  his  name  was  called  Perez  [Breach].  30.  And  after- 
wards came  out  his  brother,  who  had  the  crimson  thread 
upon  his  hand :  and  his  name  was  called  Zerah  [Splendour]. 

namely  Joseph  and  his  two  sons  (xlvl20,  number  jevenfy  as  the  amount  of  those  who 

27;  Exod.  i.  5),  can  by  no  means  imply  formed  thefirstsmallcolonyin  Egypt,  and 

those  who  were  homqfler  this  event.  That  who,  in  the  course  of  four  centuries,  were 

suppositiou  would,  besides,  destroy  the  ob-  intended  to  grow  into  a  numerous  and 

vious  and  designed  significance  of  the  mighty  people  (see  on  xlvi.  8 — ^27). 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

SuiofART. — Joseph  gained  the  full  confidence  of  his  master,  but  was  calumniated  by  the 
wife  of  the  latter,and  thrown  into  the  state  prison  (xxxix.).  Heinterpreted  thedreams 
of  the  chief  butler  and  the  chief  baker  of  Pharaoh,  who  were  detained  in  the  same 
prison  (xl.).  Two  years  later,  Pharaoh  himself  had  a  double  dream,  which  the 
wise  men  of  Egypt  were  unable  to  interpret,  but  which  Joseph,  then  thirty  years 
old,  and  on  the  interference  of  the  chief  butler  brought  from  the  jail,  declared  to 
indicate  seven  years  of  plenty  and  seven  years.of  scarcity.  He  was  by  the  king  made 
viceroy  of  Egypt,  and  married  to  Asenath,  the  daughter  of  Potiphera,  chief  priest 
of  HeUopolis,  and  he  became  by  her  the  father  of  two  sons,  Manasseh  and  Ephraim. 
He  then  made  efficient  preparations  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  period  of  famine. 
All  the  nations  came  to  Egypt  to  buy  corn  (xli.).  Among  the  strangers  were  the 
sons  of  Jacob,  except  Benjamin.  Recognising  his  brothers,  but  unrecognised  by 
them,  Joseph  treated  them  harshly  as  spies,  forbade  them  to  come  again  unless 
they  brought  Benjamin  with  them,  kept  Simeon  as  a  pledge,  and  ordered  their 
money  to  be  returned  in  their  sacks  (xlii.).  When  want  compelled  them  to  renew 
their  journey  to  Egypt,  Jacob,  after  a  long  and  determined  refusal,  at  last  con- 
sented to  send  Bei^amin  with  them.  Joseph  continued  his  strange  conduct; 
declined  to  accept  the  money  which  the  brothers  returned;  invited  them  to  a 
feast,  but  treated  Benjamin  with  particular  distinction  (xliii.).  When  they  de- 
parted, he  ordered  again  the  money  to  be  put  into  their  sacks,  and  his  silver  cup 
into  the  sack  of  Benjamin.  His  servant  pursued  after  them;  they  returned,  and 
offered  themselves  all  as  slaves,  i^ile  Joseph  declared  that  he  would  keep  Ben- 
jamin  alone.  At  last,  after  a  most  powerful  address  on  the  part  of  Judah  (xliv.), 
Joseph  made  himself  known  to  his  brothers,  dispelled  their  apprehensions,  and, 
with  the  sanction  of  Pharaoh,  sent  them  to  Canaan  to  his  father,  to  invite  him  to 
come  to  Egypt  (xlv.).  Jacob,  130  years  old,  arrived  with  all  his  household, 
forming,  with  Joseph  and  his  sons,  seventy  souls,  and  settled  in  the  province  of 
Goshen,  after  having  personally  obtained  Pharaoh's  permission.  Joseph,  by  a 
shrewd  policy,  brought  all  the  property  and  the  land  of  the  Egyptians,  except 
that  of  the  priests,  into  the  immediate  possession  of  the  king  (xlvi.,  xlvii.).  —  We 
have  in  this  summary  noticed  only  the  most  important  points,  as  the  connection 
of  the  parts  is  more  fully  developed  in  the  following  notes  (see  on  xlii.  1 — 16). 

1.  And  Joseph  was  brought  down  to  Egypt,  and  Poti- 

1.  The  Biblical  writer,  conscious  of  the  Gilead,had  passed  byDothaB,and  had  there 

ainost  foreign  spirit  of  the  episode  by  purchased  the  youth,  continued  its  jour- 

which  the  history  of  Joseph  had  been  in-  ney  southward  to  Shechem  and  Jerusalem : 

terrnpted,  resumes  it  by  repeating  some  of  here  the  route  separates ;  one  line  proeeedt 

the  chief  features  of  the  preceding  narra-  almost  strictly   southward    to   Hebron, 

tlve.    The  caravan  which,  coming  from  through  the  Desert  of  Paran,  and  with  • 
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phar,  an  officer  of  Pharaoh,  chief  of  the  guard,  an  Egyptian, 
bought  him  of  the  hands  of  the  Ishmaelites,  who  had 
brought  him  down  thither.  2.  And  the  Lord  was  with 
Joseph,  and  he  was  a  prosperous  man ;  and  he  was  in  the 
house  of  his  master,  the  Egyptian.  3.  And  his  master 
saw  that  the  Lord  was  with  him,  and  that  the  Lord  made 
all  that  he  did  prosper  in  his  hand.  4.  And  Joseph  found 
favour  in  his  eyes,  and  he  served  him :  and  he  made  him 


diglit  curve  to  the  west,  down  to  the  head 
of  the  Golf  of  Akabah;  while  the  other 
road  runs  from  Jerusalem  in  a  south- 
westerly direction  to  Gaza,  and  from  there 
to  the  Valley  of  the  Nile,  either  through 
the  Pass  of  Dshebel-el-Tih,  or  more  east- 
ward through  that  of  Dshebel-el-Edshmeh 
(see  on  Exod.,  p.  229).  On  one  of  these 
routes,  Joseph  seems  to  have  been  carried 
to  the  town  On  ({iK),  then  perhaps  the  re- 
sidence of  the  Egyptian  kings.  On  was 
consecrated  to  the  sun;  and  the  name  itself, 
which  is  Egyptian,  signifies  lights  hence 
the  Greeks  called  it,  by  a  literal  transla- 
tion, Heliopolis  ('HXiovToXif);  the  He- 
brews, "  the  house  of  the  sun"  (CIDK'  n*3, 
Jer.xliii.  13);  and  the  Romans,  oppidum 
mUs  (Plin,  ▼.  1 1 ).  It  was  situated  about 
twelve  Boman  miles  north  of  Babylon, 
and  about  double  that  distance  from  Mem- 
phis, on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Pelnsiac 
arm  of  the  Nile;  it  was  built  on  a  mound, 
and  formed  the  centre  of  the  important 
district  of  the  same  name,  which  sent  ten 
deputies  to  the  great  national  court  of 
justice,  and  which,  alter  the  dispersion, 
contained  a  very  considerable  Hebrew  po- 
pulation. It  was  one  of  the  most  ancient 
and  most  sacred  Egyptian  cities,  famous 
for  its  splendid  temple  of  the  sun  adorned 
with  majestic  pyramids  and  columns,  for 
the  pretended  periodical  appearance  of  the 
fabnlons  bird  Phoenix  (perhaps  the  em- 
blemoftheSothicperiodof  1461  years),and 
for  the  eminent  and  unequalled  learning 
of  its  priests.  Indeed  it  was  the  chief  seat 
of  Egyptian  science,  especially  astronomy; 
and  its  scholars  were  the  teachers,  if  not 
of  Joseph  and  Moses,  at  least  of  Pytha- 
goras, Thales,  and  Solon,  of  Plato  and 


Eudoxns,  and  of  a  host  of  enquiring  tra- 
vellers. Here  one  of  the  great  public  festi- 
vals was  celebrated;  and  thesacred  bullock 
Moevis,  the  rival  of  Apis,  was  here  fed  in 
the  holy  edifice.  The  town  suffered  greatly 
in  the  time  of  the  Persian  kings;  but  even 
Alexander  the  Great  visited  it  with  eager 
interest ;  however,  Strabo found  it  in  ruins ; 
Augustus  and  Constantine  plundered  it 
freely,  to  adorn  the  public  places  of  Bome 
and  Constantinople;  yet  even  travellers  in 
the  middle  ages  were  struck  with  astonish- 
ment by  the  colossal  sphinxes,  more  than 
thirty  cubits  high;  by  the  grand  gates  and 
propylsea  of  the  temple;   and  by  the  two 
immense  obelisks  (called  Pharaoh*s  Nee- 
dles), whose  sunmiits  were  covered  with 
massive  brass,  whose  sides  bore  the  name 
of  Osirtasen  L  of  the  twelfth  dynasty,  the 
ruler  of  both  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt, 
and  which  formed  the  centre  of  converg- 
ing avenues  of  many  smaller  obelisks:  bat 
few  renmants  have  been  preserved  to  bear 
witness  to  the  pristine  grandeur  and  mag- 
nificence of  Heliopolis;  one  of  those  obe- 
lisks alone,  a  quadrangular  cone,  sixty  to 
seventy  feet  high,  of  a  block  of  red  granite, 
covered  n-ith  very  ancient  hieroglyphics, 
and  forming  one  of  the  earliest  specimens 
of  Egyptian  architecture,  marks  the  site 
of  the  once  sacred  town;  it  stands  near 
the  present  village  of  Mahtariah,  about  six 
miles  north-east  of  Cairo,  amidst  low 
mounds,  which  circomscribe   the   area, 
nearly  quadrangular,  and   aboat   three 
miles  in  extent,  once  occupied  by  the  an- 
cient city,  but  now  farrowed  by  the  plough- 
shares of  the  native  peasantry.  An  old  well 
called  **  fountain  of  light"  (Ain  el  Sham) 
recalls  the  former  name  of  that  principa] 
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overseer  over  his  house,  and  all  that  he  had  he  gave  into 
his  hand.  5.  And  from  the  time  that  he  had  made  him 
overseer  in  his  house,  and  over  all  that  he  had,  the  Lord 
blessed  the  Egyptian's  house  for  Joseph's  sake ;  and  the 
blessing  of  the  Lord  was  upon  all  that  he  had  in  the 
house  and  in  the  field.  6.  And  he  left  all  that  he  had  in 
Joseph's  hand ;  and  he  cared  with  him  for  nought,  save 
the  bread  which  he  ate.     And  Joseph  was  beautiful  of 


stronghold  of  Egyptian  eradition  and 
Egyptian  idolatry  (comp.  Jer.  xliiL  13; 
Herod,  ii.  3,  59,  73;  Joseph.^  Ap.  iL  2; 
riin,  V.  9 ;  X.  2 ;  PtoL  iv.  5 ;  Tacit.,  Ann.  vL 
28;  i>todL  i.  84;  5ftra*.  xnL  803,  805; 
i?t7ter,Erdk.l822— 824;  TTi/Ain^on,  iv.300 
— 307 ;  Stoii%,Sinaiand  Palest.,  p.xxxl). 
If  Joseph's  wisdom,  in  sach  a  town,  sur- 
passed that  of  all  wise  men,  it  most  have 
been  extraordinary,  if  not  Dinne:  this  is 
the  inferepee  which  the  Biblical  writer 
desires  the  reader  shonld  draw. 

The  i^gjrptian  kings  made  a  pecalior 
boast  of  executing  their  gigantic  public 
works  by  the  hands  of  foreign  slaves,  either 
acquired  by  money,  or  captives  of  war. 
The  example  of  the  monarchs  was  gra- 
dually imitated  by  the  wealthier  subjects; 
national  pride  rendered  foreigners  more 
acceptable  as  slaves  than  natives;  the  de- 
mand was  promptly  and  plentifully  sup- 
plied by  the  far-travelling  Arabian  mer- 
chants; thus  the  execrable  slave-trade 
began  at  an  early  period  to  flourish  in  the 
land  of  the  Pharaohs;  and  on  the  monu- 
ments, foreigners  are  often  represented  as 
serving  in  the  families  of  priests  and  mi- 
litary chiefs  (  Wilkinsouy  Man.  and  Cust. 
i.  404).  Joseph,  a  victim  of  this  fatal 
commerce,  was  sold  into  the  house  of  Po- 
tiphar,  who  is  expressly  called  an  Egyp- 
tian (nVD  K'^fi^),  not  a  superfluous  addi- 
tion, as  the  population  of  Heliopolis,  from 
remote  times,  included  a  considerable  ad- 
mixture of  Arabians  {Plin,  vi.  34);  and  as 
Joseph  could  rise  through  an  Egyptian 
only  to  the  high  political  station  which  he 
was  destined  to  occupy. 

tt — e.  The  love  of  God  which  rested 
on  Abraham's  race,  was,  in  the  case  of 


Joseph,  the  pure  and  pious  youth,  en- 
hanced by  individual  merit:  if,  therefore, 
Jacob,  who  reached  Mesopotamia  with 
many  previous  sins  to  atone  for,  brought 
blessing  and  happiness  into  the  house  oi 
Laban  (xxx.  27,  30),  it  was  the  more  na- 
tural, that  Joseph's  steps  should  be  guided 
by  a  Divine  power,  and  that  an  invisible 
benediction  should  attend  all  his  plans  and 
undertakings.  Potiphar,  soon  made  aware 
of  these  extraordinaiy  results  of  Joseph's 
presence,  regarded  him  as  a  most  valuable 
acquisition,  counting  him  among  those 
favoured  individuals,  who,  in  accordance 
with  the  doctrine  of  fatalism,  were  as  un- 
failingly believed  to  spread  bliss  f^nd  suc- 
cess around  them,  as  others  were  thought 
ominously  to  cause  mishap  and  vexa- 
tion. Joseph,  appointed  the  chief  servant, 
received  the  sole  and  unrestricted  manage- 
ment of  all  the  complicated  offices  con- 
nected with  the  household  of  an  Egyptian 
grandee;  he  saved  his  master  every  care 
and  trouble  in  domestic  matters,  and  left 
him  nothing  to  do  but  to  enjoy  the  plea- 
sures of  the  table  (ver.  6).  But  the  in- 
fluence of  Joseph's  presence  extended  to 
all  the  property  of  his  master,  especially 
the  produce  of  the  field  (ver.  5).  ^or  as 
Potiphar,  the  head  of  the  king's  guard, 
was  a  member  of  the  warrior  caste,  he 
was  necessarily  an  occupier  of  land:  each 
soldier,  belonging  to  either  of  the  two 
principal  classes  of  the  army,  the  Hermo- 
tybies  and  the  Calasiries,  received  twelve 
aurorsB  of  land,  and  the  higher  officers,  no 
doubt,  more  in  proportion;  since  it  was 
deemed  a  fundamental  principle  of  policy, 
that  those  who  defend  the  country  shonld 
be  personally  interested  in  its  integrity 
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form,  and  beautiful  of  appearance. — 7.  And  it  happened 
after  these  things,  that  his  master's  wife  cast  her  eyes 
upon  Joseph;  and  she  said,  Lie  vrith  me.  8.  But  he 
refused,  and  said  to  his  master's  wife,  Behold,  my  master 
careth  not  with  me  about  what  is  in  the  house,  and  he 
hath  given  all  that  he  hath  into  my  hand ;  9.  There  is 
none  greater  in  this  house  than  I;  nor  hath  he  withheld 
anything  from  me  but  thee,  because  thou  art  hb  wife: 
how  then  can  I  do  this  great  wickedness,  and  sin  against 
God?     10.  And  though  she  spoke  to  Joseph  day  by  day, 


and  independence  (see  Commentaiy  on 
Exodus,  p.  244). 

Philological  RBifi.RK8.  —  Potiphar 
did  not  care  or  troable  himself  (JH*  K?) 
about  anything  with  Joseph  0^1^,  Ter.  6; 
comp.iv.  1),  that  is,  together  with  him; 
he  shared  in  no  way  with  Joseph  the  con- 
trol oTer  the  domestic  affairs,  but  left  it 
entirely  in  his  faithful  hand8(comp.ver.8)i 
Sp\\fi  is,  therefore,  not  **in  his  mind'*;  nor 
**  as  long  as  he  employed  the  services  of 
Joseph** ;  nor  •*  he  knew  not  aught  he  had," 
etc. 

9 — 19.  Temptation,  the  tonch  stone  of 
sterling  virtue,  decides  the  all-important 
question,  whether  innocence  of  conduct  is 
the  consequence  of  weakness  and  indif- 
ference, or  of  moral  strength;  it  decides, 
whether  calmness  of  mind  is  the  result  of 
the  stagnation,  or  of  the  equilibrium,  of  the 
internal  powers.  Hitherto  Joseph,  though 
exposed  to  a  most  severe  vicissitude  of 
fortune,  had  been  allowed  to  follow  the 
spontaneous  impulse  of  his  nature;  he  was 
cherished  by  his  father;  he  lived  harm- 
lessly and  in  childlike  simplicity  among 
his  brothers;  he  scarcely  understood  their 
jealonsy  and  their  hatred ;  and  when  he 
saw  himself  the  object  of  their  heartless 
cruelty,  he  found  ready  relief  in  his  bril- 
liant hopes.  The  purity  of  his  mind  re- 
ceived an  additional  charm  from  the  per- 
fect beauty  of  his  person;  he  was  a  bloom- 
ing youth  when  he  entered  Potiphar's 
house ;  and  there  he  matured  into  a  vigorous 
and  energetic  man.  His  mistress,  who  had 
daily  opportunities  of  observing  him,  was 
as  much  struck  by  his  honest  seal  as  fas- 


cinated by  his  accomplished  grace;  she 
was  at  last  conquered,  and  made  degrad- 
ing proposals.  Joseph  resisted  by  the  aid 
of  two  powerful  weapons,  gratitude  to  his 
master,  and  the  fear  of  God.  His  answer, 
impressive  and  pathetic,  appealed  to  the  ho- 
liest feelings  of  the  human  breast:  **howcan 
I  do  this  great  wickedness  and  sin  against 
God**  ?  Had  any  moral  power  been  left  in 
the  wretched  woman,  her  conscience  would 
have  risen  in  indignation  against  her  un- 
holy emotion,  and  would  have  steeled  her 
for  the  fearful  struggle  between  duty  and 
sentiment.  But  Joseph's  firmness  roused 
her  evil  passions  to  still  greater  vehemence; 
she  allowed  no  day  to  pass  without  repeat- 
ing her  unlawful  importunities ;  till  at  last, 
overwhelmed  by  her  passion,  and  foi^etting 
the  solemn  rows  of  matrimony,  she  sacri- 
ficed her  honour  and  her  pride,  and  near- 
ly threw  herself  into  the  deepest  abyss  of 
disgrace  to  which  woman  can  sink.  Now 
the  most  critical  moment  had  arrived  for 
Joseph  also:  he  knew  the  danger  if  he 
provoked  the  revenge  of  his  humiliated 
mistress;  and  he  weighed  the  sin  of  com- 
pliance;— he  despised  the  former  in  order 
to  avoid  the  latter;  an  extraordinary  mo- 
ral effort  saved  him;  and  he  fled  from  the 
nets  of  seduction.  Was  it  love  that  had 
actuated  Potiphar's  wife?  If  any  doubt 
remained,  it  is  dispelled  by  the  conduct 
which  she  then  adopted.  Her  feelings  for 
Joseph  were  at  once  converted  into  the 
fiercest  hatred;  intent  only  upon  her  own 
safety  and  reputation,  she  seemed  to  have 
but  one  desire — his  destruction  (comp.  S 
Sam.ziii.l5}.  Unblushingly  perverting  the 
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he  did  not  listen  to  her,  to  lie  by  her,  and  to  be  with  her. 
11.  And  one  day,  when  he  went  into  the  house  to  do  his 
work,  and  there  was  none  of  the  men  of  the  house  there 
within :  12.  She  seized  him  by  his  garment,  saying,  Lie 
with  me :  and  he  left  his  gannent  in  her  hand,  and  fled, 
and  went  out  into  the  street.  ]  8.  And  when  she  saw  that 
he  had  left  his  garment  in  her  hand,  and  had  fled  into  the 
street;  14.  She  called  to  the  men  of  her  house,  and  said  to 
them,  saying,  See,  a  Hebrew  hath  been  brought  to  us  to  insult 
us;  he  came  in  to  me  to  lie  with  me,  and  I  cried  with  a 


truth,  and  imputing  to  him  her  own  crime, 
she  acted  in  a  manner  so  natnral  to  wo- 
men in  her  de^icable  position,  that  we 
cannot  be  surprised  at  finding  several  and 
ahnost  exact  parallels  in  other  traditions 
also;  for  in  the  same  manner  was  Hippo- 
Ijtus  oalamniated  by  Phsidra,  and  Belle- 
xophon  by  Anteia,  the  wife  of  king  Prodtos 
iHxm,,  n.  vi.  160— ie5). 

But  it  maj  be  asked :  has  thse  narrative 
sufBcient  iatemal  probability?  and  espe* 
cially,  is  it  m  accordanoe  with  the  cha- 
racter and  the  customs  of  the  ancient 
EgTpdaiM?  As  this  has  not  seldom  been 
denied  Xsf  recent  critics,  it  is  necessary  to 
offer  a  few  illustrations  derived  both  ^m 
ancient  writers  and  firom  the  BionameDts. 
It  is  iU  preient  vniYvrBaUy  allowed,  Ihat 
the  poeition  of  the  women  was  in  Egypt 
by  far  more  fftTOorable  sokI  oniestricted 
than  in  most  of  the  other  eastern  eountries. 
Women  were  admitted  to  the  throoe;  Isis 
herself^  one  of  the  principal  deities,  was  be- 
lieved to  have  been  tme  of  the  first  queens 
of  Egypt;  Nitocris  and  Scemiophrif 
are  renowned  prisoesfes  of  later  times; 
the  wives  of  the  kings  are  not  seldom 
represented  on  the  monuments  at  the 
side  of  their  hasbands;  and,  in  manycases, 
they  possessed  higher  power-aad  nceived 
greater  homage  than  the  monarchs  them* 
selves  (Z>M^ic.i.  27).  Women  served  ia 
the  temple  as  priestesses,  and  two  of  them, 
employed  in  the  sanctuary  of  Thebes, 
founded  individoally  the  oracles  of  Dodona 
and  of  Ammon(£reiiodLiL  54—  57),  though 
it  appears  that  they  were  in  some  districts 
excluded  fixBn  these  sacred  offices.  They 


were  not  rigidly  secluded  in  their  harems, 
nor  jealously  watched  by  eunuchs;  they 
were  not  regarded  as  slaves,  and  occupied 
no  contemptible  rank  in  the  bonsehold; 
it  is  even  stated  that  they  ruled  over  their 
husbands,  who  were  obliged  to  pledge 
themselves  in  the  marriage-ooBtraet  to 
obey  their  wives  in  every  respect  (  DM, 
i.  27).  When  the  daughters  married, 
they  received  their  due  share  of  their 
parents'  property  as  a  dowry.  Tha 
Egyptians,  in  this  point  more  liberal  than 
the  Greeks,  often  entertained  men  and 
women  in  the  same  apartment;  both 
sexes  were  seated  in  mixed  groups;  and 
sometimes  a  young  child  was  allowed  to 
sit  on  the  ground  at  the  side  of  the  mo* 
ther,  or  on  the  father's  knee;  sevend 
beautiful  frescoes,  portraying  how  such 
promiscuous  parties  were  amused  with 
music  and  dance,  were  regaled  with  wine 
and  other  refreshments,  and  presented 
with  garlands  and  ointments,  have  been 
preserved  to  our  time,  and  prove  the  an- 
cient Egyptians  to  have  been  a  convivial 
and  pleasure-seeking  people  {Wilkm-' 
SDH,  Manners,  ii.  388 — 992 ;  The  Egyptians 
in  the  Time  of  the  Pharaohs,  p.  12). 
These  facts  will  sufficiently  explain  how 
Joseph  could  see  his  mistress,  and  so  give 
rise  to  the  occurrences  described  in  our 
narrative.  Hie  custom,  mentioned  by 
Plutarch,  that  the  Egyptian  women  were 
Ibrbidden  to  wear  shoes,  lest  they  shoi^d 
be  tempted  to  appear  in  the  streets,  is  of 
uncertain  age  and  origin;  for  Herodotus 
rdates,  as  a  peculiarity  of  the  Egyptians, 
that  the  women  attend  markets,  and  traffic, 
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loud  voice:  15.  And  when  he  heard  that  I  lifted  up  my 
voice  and  cried,  he  left  his  garment  with  me,  and  fled, 
and  went  out  into  the  street.  16.  And  she  laid  his  gar- 
ment by  her,  until  his  master  came  home.  1 7.  And  she 
spoke  to  him  like  these  words,  saying,  The  Hebrew  servant, 
whom  thou  hast  brought  to  us,  came  in  to  me  to  insult  me. 
18.  And  when  I  lifted  up  my  voice  and  cried,  he  left  his 
garment  with  me,  and  fled  into  the  street. — 19.  And 
when  hb  master  heard  the  words  of  his  wife,  which  she 


while  the  men  staj  at  home  and  weave 
(ii.35).  Lastlj,  the  laws  that  men  were 
in  general  permitted  to  many  many 
wivefly  while  the  priests  were  restricted  to 
one,  and  that  no  child  was  regarded  as 
illegitimate  even  if  bom  hy  a  purchased 
maid-senraut,  these  laws  were  nndoabt- 
edlj  dictated  by  motives  in  no  manner 
indicating  a  derogatory  position  of  the 
women. 

The  Egyptian  ladies  were  not  remark- 
able either  for  grace  or  beauty;  they  are 
pictured,  by  ancient  writers,  with  no  flat- 
tering colours;  nor  do  the  monuments 
permit  any  romantic  illusion  on  this  point : 
if  rotundity  and  corpulency,  thick  and 
tumed-up  lips,  contracted  brows,  long 
oval  eyes,  and  well-developed  and  pro- 
minent ears,  are  attractions,  the  Egyptian 
ladies  belong  to  the  fairest  of  their  sex 
(comp.  p.  263).  It  may  be  that  this  ab- 
sence  of  personal  charms  facilitated  the  re- 
sistance of  Joseph ;  though  it  is  precarious 
to  confound  our  notions  of  beauty  with 
those  entertained  by  ancient  or  by  eastern 
tribes.  But  the  immorality  of  Potiphar*s 
wife  is  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  re- 
putation generally  borne  by  Egyptian 
women.  They  were  famous  for  conjugal 
faithlessness;  Pheron,  the  son  of  Sesostris, 
searched  long  in  vain  for  a  woman  who 
had  remained  devoted  to  her  husband; 
and  when  he,  at  last,  found  one,  he  burnt 
all  the  guilty  women  as  a  fearful  example, 
in  the  town  Erythrebolus  (Herod,  ill  11). 
It  does  not  appear  that  the  more  privi- 
leged social  position  of  Egyptian  ladies 
exercised  an  ennobling  influence  upon 
their  habits;  they  seem  to  have  rivalled 


the  men  in  the  vice  of  intemperance,  ge- 
nerally pre?alent,  though  but  gradually 
acquired;  and  drunken  women  appear 
on  the  sculptural  works,  with  all  the 
attributes,  often  repulsive  rather  than 
ludicrous,  following  in  the  train  of  de- 
grading excesses. 

PUILOLOOICAL  BbXARKS. — As  J08q>h 

was  occupied  in  the  fields  also  (ver.  5),  it 
could  appropriately  be  said:  *'one  day 
when  he  came  into  the  house**  (ver.  11). 
It  is,  therefore,  unnecessary  to  take  MO 
here  in  the  sense  of  D^Jil  n^l  (Esth.  ii. 
3).  The  unrestricted  liberty  which  the 
women  enjoyed,  accounts  for  the  drcnm- 
stance,  that  the  wife  of  Potiphar  was  left 
alone  in  the  house  (ver.  11),  though  the 
servants  and  the  other  members  of  the 
household  could  easily  be  called  in  by  her 
(ver.14).  In  addressing  the  latter,  shesaid, 
with  feigned  indignation  and  contempt, 
**  one  has  brought  (K^^ri)  a  Hebrew  to  us 
to  mock  us**  (ver.  14);  but  when  she  later 
repeated  the  fictitious  tale  to  her  husband, 
she  more  distinctly  and  more  maliciously 
threw  the  reproach  upon  him,  and  spoke 
of  the  Hebrew  servant  whom  Ae  (Potiphar) 
had  brought  into  the  house  (HKin,  ver.  1 7) : 
nor  are  the  terms  ^12V  fi^K  and  12yn 
nsyn  without  an  invidious  colouring.  — 
pny  is  here  to  mocA,  synonymous  with 
^Vh  (Prov.  I  26),  and  totally  different 
fh>m  the  same  verb  used  in  xxyL  8 ;  oomp. 
JobxL29. 

19—93.  The  shameless  wife,  by  adroit 
sophistry,  throw  the  whole  weight  of  the 
reproach  upon  her  husband,  whom  she 
maliciously  charged  with  having  brought 
into  the  house  an  unknown  Hebrew  slave 
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spoke  to  him,  saying,  After  this  manner  did  thy  servant 
to  me,  his  anger  was  kindled.  20.  And  Joseph's  master 
took  him,  and  put  him  into  the  prison,  a  place  where  the 
king's  prisoners  were  bound :  and  he  was  there  in  the  prison. 
21.  And  the  Lord  was  with  Joseph,  and  inclined  the  love 
of  others  upon  him,  and  gave  him  favour  in  the  eyes  of  the 
keeper  of  the  prison.  22.  And  the  keeper  of  the  prison  com- 
mitted to  Joseph's  hand  all  the  prisoners  that  were  in  the 
prison ;  and  whatsoever  they  did  there,  he  did  it   23.  The 


to  mock  and  to  assail  her  hononr.  Po- 
tiphar's  anger  was  quickly  roused,  and  in 
order  to  protect  the  dignity  of  his  house, 
he  commanded  Joseph's  immediate  im- 
prisonment. He  could  scarcely  pronounce 
a  severer  yerdict;  capital  punishment 
would  have  passed  heyond  the  limits  of 
justice  into  the  sphere  of  rcTcnge;  for  the 
crime  imputed  to  Joseph  was,  even  accord- 
ing to  his  wife's  statement,  only  intended. 
Fotiphar,  whose  character  is  represented 
in  a  perfectly  favourahle  light,  and  who, 
like  several  other  heathens  introduced  in 
the  Book  of  Genesis,  though  unable  to  re- 
sign error,showed  himself  capable  of  under- 
standing the  truth  (ver.  3),  was  free  from 
all  suspicion,  and  seems  to  have  placed  im- 
plicit reliance  in  her  words.  —The  criminals 
offending  either  against  the  king  or  the 
high  officers  of  his  household,  were  incar- 
cerated in  a  prison  pnOnTI^S)  attached 
to  the  house  of  the  chief  of  the  royal 
guard  (D^nSOn  "K^),  and  standing  under 
bis  immediate  authority.  But  the  practical 
supervision  of  the  establishment  was  en- 
trusted to  agoven»orpnDrrn^2  "TB')who 
had,  no  doubt,  to  communicate  with,  and 
was  responsible  to,  his  superior,  the  chief 
of  the  guard.  The  Egyptian  prisoners 
were  mostly  condemned  to  compulsory 
labour,  except,  perhaps,  persons  of  rank 
and  eminence,  for  whom  loss  of  liberty 
and  personal  humiliation  were  deemed 
punishments  sufficiently  severe  and  tor- 
menting. Thus  Joseph  was  ordered  to 
wait  upon  two  high  functionaries  doomed 
to  share  with  him  the  same  prison  (xl. 
4).  But  here,  also,  the  mercy  of  God 
protected  mm}   a  supernatural  success 


manifestly  attended  his  occupations;  the 
governor's  heart  was,  like  thatof  hisformer 
master,  benevolently  inclined  towards 
him;  and  he  committed  to  his  zeal  the 
control  over  all  his  affairs.  Joseph  be- 
came the  most  favoured  inmate  of  the 
prison:  but  who  should  rescue  him  from 
that  place  of  gloom  and  distress?  Caprice 
and  calumny  had  caused  his  fiill;  he  had 
been  condemned  without  proof,  without 
enquiry,  and  without  an  opportunity  of 
defence;  he  had  to  expect  nothing  from 
the  arbitrariness  of  summary  jurisdiction, 
not  likely  to  be  over-scrupulous  in  the 
case  of  a  foreigner  and  a  slave;  his  inno- 
cence and  his  hopes  alone  remained  to 
cheer  him  in  the  dreary  dungeon. 

Philolooigal  Rbmabks.— inb  (from 
"inD  to  be  round  or  to  enclose,  kindred  with 
im  and  yn,  or  with  "UD)  an  enclosure 
(whence  nnip  a  waUj  in  Talmudical  writ- 
ings), or  a  building  intended  to  ekut  up  pri- 
soners, ajaU  (like  "13DD  in  IsaLxxiv.22); 
and  hence  nHDH  n^  like"lUn  n^  (Ex. 
xii.29);  we  may,  besides,  compare  lilD 
with  the  verb  ")DK,  by  which  it  is  several 
times  explained  in  our  text  (ver.  20;  xl. 
3,5).  The  Septuagint  renders  correctly, 
6xvp<tf/ia  and  itafMrtipiov;  the  Samaritan 
codex  reads  "inon  TV*2;  and  in  Syriac, 
KmriD  is  a  caede  or  tower.  Whether  the 
round  form  of  the  Egyptian  prison  is  in- 
dicated in  the  word,  is  doubtfiiL  —  The 
sense  of  the  words  IJn  |n^l  (ver.  21)  can- 
not be  questionable,  if  we  compare  them 
with  the  phrase  in  £xod.iiL21;  xL3. 

A  regard  for  the  connection  and  con- 
tinuity of  the  narrative  rendered  it  neces- 
sary for  the  Jehovist  to  add  a  few  words 
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keeper  of  the  prison  did  not  look  not  to  anything  that  tooB 
under  his  hand ;  because  the  Lord  was  with  him,  and  that 
which  he  did^  the  Lord  made  it  to  prosper. 


of  transition  at  the  beginning  of  this  chap- 
ter (vers.  1 — 5)  j  but  it  is  perfectly  evident 
that  the  purport  of  this  addition  was  con- 
tained in  the  Elohistic  document  also;  for 
nothing  would  be  more  abrupt  than  to 
connect  the  conclusion  of  the  thirty-seventh 
chapter  immediately  wit^  the  sixth  verse 
of  the  thirty-ninth ;  for  it  would  read  thus: 
"  The  Midianites  sold  Joseph  into  £gypt 
to  Potiphar.  And  he  left  all  that  he  had 
in  Joseph's  hand.**  It  is  absurd  to  supposo 
so  unskilful  and  incoherent  a  style  in  the 
masterly  Elohistic  composition;  some  sen- 
tence like  the  fourth  verse  is  absolutely 
hidispensable  between  the  two  portions: 
**  And  Joseph  found  favour  in  his  eyes, 
and  he  served  him;  and  he  made  him 
overseer  over  his  house."  We  have  thus 
another  proof  of  the  thoughtful  and  con- 
Bcientions  manner  in  which  the  Jehovist 
enlarged  and  completed  his  materials,  and 
which  we  have  characterized  on  former 


occasion8(s6epp.449,493,etc).  HitmotiTe 
for  the  insertion  in  this  instance,  was  the 
desire  of  showing  more  clearly  the  imrae- 
diate  care  and  interference  of  God  in  fa- 
vour of  Joseph,  and  of  thus  pointing  out 
with  greater  stress  the  chief  end  and  the 
great  lesson  of  the  story.  The  same  con- 
sideration  induced  him  to  add,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  this  chapter  (vers.  21 — 23),  a 
similar  remark  regarding  the  Divine  pro- 
tection which  Jos^h  enjoyed  even  in  the 
dungeon;  but  whether  he  introduced  the 
inDn  JV2  *)(^^a8  another  functionary  be- 
sides the  D^nStDn  mS^,  or  found  him  men- 
tioned in  the  older  source,  it  is  impossible 
to  decide,  though  some  critics  have  dogma- 
tical^ asserted  the  former  altematii-e :  cer- 
tain it  is,  that  in  the  narrative,  such  as  it 
is  before  us,  both  officials  are  represented 
as  two  different  personages,  and  that  their 
respective  functions  are  clearly  discemible 
(see  p.  633). 


CHAPTER  XL. 

1.  And  it  happened  after  these  things,  tJiat  the  butler 
of  the  king  of  Egypt  and  his  baker  offended  against  their 
lord,  the  king  of  Egypt.  2.  And  Pharaoh  was  wroth 
against  his  two  officers,  against  the  chief  butler,  and 
the   chief  baker.      3.    And  he  gave  them  into 


agamst 


1—4.  The  realisation  of  Joseph's 
dreams  seemed  now  not  only  improbable 
but  almost  impossible.  Separated  firom 
his  father  and  his  brothers,  and  living  in 
a  different  country,  a  prisoner  and  a  slave, 
bow  could  he  indulge  in  the  ambitious 
and  soaring  reveries  of  power  and  au- 
thority? But  as  our  narrative  is  intended 
to  embody  the  doctrine  of  the  special  pro- 
vidence of  God,  it  designedly  introduces 
new  and  greater  complications,  darker 
and  denser  gloom,  and  almost  impervious 
mazes  of  misery :  it  enforces  the  lesson, 
that  however  wretched  and  abandoned 


the  pious  man  may  appear,  the  eye  of 
God  watches  over  his  career,  and  the  very- 
misfortunes  which  his  short-sightedness 
may  lament,  are  the  stepping-stones  of  his 
rescue  and  his  greatness. — Joseph's  mind 
was  too  well  regulated  to  fall  into  monm- 
fiil  despondency ;  he  displayed  in  theprisoo 
the  usual  serenity  of  his  disposition ;  he  was 
faithfully  devoted  to  those  with  whose  at- 
tendance he  was  charged,  to  such  a  degree 
that  he  noticed  even  the  changefnl  expres- 
sions of  thebr  countenances  and  the  fluctua- 
tions of  their  humour:  yet  he  was  far  frosi 
indolently  indiflerent  to  his  homiiiatiqg 
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custody  in  the  house  of  the  chief  of  the  guard,  into 
the  prison,  the  place  where  Joseph  was  incarcerated.  4. 
And  the  chief  of  the  guard  charged  Joseph  with  them,  and 
he  served  thera :  and  they  remained  some  time  in  custody. 
—  5.  And  they  dreamt  a  dream,  both  of  them,  each  man  his 
dream  in  one  night,  each  man  according  to  the  interpre- 
tation of  his  dream,  the  butler  and  the  baker  of  the  king 
of  Egypt,  who  were  incarcerated  in  the  prison.  6.  And 
Joseph  came  in  to  them  in  the  morning,  and  saw  them. 


pofiHion;  ho  seemed  to  watch  every  oppor- 
tunity which  promised  the  remotest  chance 
of  deliverance;  he  felt  deeply  the  violence 
of  which  he  had  been  made  the  pitiable  vic- 
tim; he  was  thoroughly  impressed  with  the 
double  wrong  done  to  him,  that  hehad  been 
stolen  from  his  father's  house,  and  that,  by 
despotic  arbitrariness,  he  had  been  depriv- 
ed of  his  liberty  (ver.  15).  He  thus  kept 
alive  within  himself  the  feeling  of  that 
Divine  government  which  cannot  permit 
the  triumph  of  injustice;  whilst  he  patient- 
ly bore  the  severe  trials  which  had  been  im- 
posed upon  him  from  inscrutable  reasons. 

ft— 1».  The  chief  butler  and  the  chief 
baker,  for  some  offence  not  specified  in 
the  text,  had  been  sent  into  the  prison 
standing  under  the  inspection  of  Joseph's 
master.  Though  they  were  treated  with  a 
consideration  due  to  their  former  distinc- 
tion, their  thoughts  were  naturally  occu- 
pied with  the  possibilities  and  prospects 
of  release;  till  at  last  a  dream  supervened, 
to  give  a  distinct  shape  to  their  impatient 
hopes.  The  fact  that  60^  dreams  occurred 
in  the  Mome  night  (ver.  5),  was  regarded 
as  a  significant  guarantee  that  they  were 
not  accidental  plays  of  a  wandering  ima- 
gination, but  that  their  speedy  fulfilment 
was  certain  (see  p.608).  The  noble  officials, 
afflicted  by  tlieir  visions,  were  sad  and  de- 
jected; and  a  gloomy  pensiveness  settled 
on  their  faces.  But  it  roi^  seem  surpris- 
ing, why  the  butler  should  have  felt  such 
consternation.  His  dream  appears  90  deai^ 
to  foretel  a  happy  issue,  that  we  should 
rather  expect  to  find  him  hopeful  and  re- 
joiced. However,  his  anxious  mind 
might  construe  the  vine  to  refer  to  km- 


ulfl  And  as  it  was  a  current  Egyptian 
idea  to  compare  the  juice  of  the  grape  with 
blood,  he  might  fear  that  his  own  life  or 
blood  was  to  be  sacrificed  to  Pharaoh.  Bat 
the  penetrating  intelligence  of  Joseph  saw 
more  correctly ;  with  safe  and  unwavering 
decision  he  declared  the  vine  to  be  the  em- 
blem, not  of  the  butler's  person,  but  of  his 
office ;  and  he  predicted  that,  in  three  day^ 
he  would,  as  in  former  times,  present  the 
cup  to  Pharaoh,  and  be  restored  to  all  the 
privileges  of  his  station.  Joseph  was  so 
certain  that  he  had  disclosed  the  right  in- 
terpretation of  the  dream,  that  he  entreated 
the  butler,  in  the  most  fervent  terms,  to  re- 
present his  innocence  to  Pharaoh.  Tet  he 
declined  every  personal  merit;  he  assumed 
no  aur  of  superior  wisdom;  **  the  interpre- 
tations belong  to  CKkL";  he  was  satisfied  if 
he  was  but  His  humble  instrument 

The  introduction  of  wine  in  our  narrative 
has  also  been  used  by  some  expositors  to 
question  its  trustworthiness  and  accuracy. 
But  the  progress  made  in  the  researches 
on  Egyptian  antiquities  enables  us  to  verify 
and  to  illustrate  the  various  allusions  oc- 
curring in  the  Scriptures  regarding  the 
vines  of  Egypt  (Nunuxx.  5;  Ps.  Ixxviii. 
47;  lxxx.9;  cv.33).  The  notice  of  Hero- 
dotus (ii.  77)  that  in  the  land  of  the 
Pharaohs  the  vine  was  not  cultivated; 
the  opinion,  that  wine  was  avoided  be- 
cause it  was  regarded  as  the  blood  of 
Typhon,  or  of  the  ancient  enemies  of  the 
Ifmd ;  and  the  statement  of  Plutarch  (Isis, 
6)  that  it  was  whoUy  forbidden  to  the 
kings  of  Egypt  previous  to  Psammetichus ; 
have  long  been  proved  to  be  utterly 
groundless  (comp.  Huod.  ii.  133,  73,  74); 
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and,  behold,  they  were  dejected.  7.  And  he  asked  Pha- 
raoh's officers  who  were  with  him  in  custody  in  hb  master's 
house,  saying,  Why  is  your  face  sad  to-day?  8.  And 
they  said  to  him.  We  have  dreamt  a  dream,  and  there  is 
no  one  to  interpret  it.  And  Joseph  said  to  them,  Do  not 
interpretations  belong  to  God  ?     Tell  me  therriy  I  pray  you. 

9.  And  the  chief  butler  told  his  dream  to  Joseph,  and 
said  to  him,  In  my  dream,  behold,  a  vine  was  before  me; 

10.  And  on  the  vine  were  three  branches;  and  it  was 


representations  of  the  vineyard  and  the 
winepress  arefo  and  on  monuments  execut- 
ed in  the  times  of  the  earliest  dynasties; 
AtbensBus  states  eren,  after  Hellanicus, 
that  the  first  vine  was  discovered  in  the 
Egyptian  city  Flinthina,  on  which  account 
the  academic  philosopher,  Dion,  calls  the 
Egyptians  fond  of  wine  and  of  drinking 
(Atketi.  Deipn.  L  61);  wine  was  used  for 
medicinal  purposes;  it  was  employed  in 
the  offerings  made  to  the  deities  (Herod, 
il39);  Osiris  was  popularly  believed  to 
be  identical  with  the  Greek  Bacchus 
CHerod,  il  42,  144),  and  was  represented 
to  have  been  the  first  who  found  the  vine 
and  taught  men  its  cultivation  (DiodA.  1 1, 
15);  wine  was  imported  iDto  Egypt  from 
Greece  and  Phoenicia  (irerocf.iii.  6);  it 
formed  a  part  of  the  daily  rations  allowed 
to  the  soldiers  of  the  king's  guard  {Herod, 
IL  164 — 168);  it  was  not  even  interdicted 
to  the  priests,  except,  perhaps,  to  those  of 
Heliopolis  {Herod,  ii.  87;  Plut  Is.  6), 
though  but  a  limited  quantity  was  per- 
mitted to  them  to  ensure  their  constant 
efficiency  for  their  sacred  functions;  and 
wine  was  plentifaliy  served  at  banquets 
and  other  social  meetings  to  both  men 
and  women  (see  p.  631);  even  if,  as  some 
believe,  the  frightful  skeleton,  usually 
exhibited  to  the  guests,  with  the  words, 
**Eat  and  drink,  for  soon  you  will  be 
like  this,"  was  a  symbolical  exhortation 
to  temperance,  it  did  not  always  produce 
the  desired  effect;  but  it  is  much  more 
probable  that  it  was  intended  to  invite  to 
a  free  and  full  enjoyment  of  the  pleasures  of 
the  table,  since  inexorable  death  will  not 
iail  to  pay  its  unwelcome  visit.     The  vino 


occurred  in  Egypt  in  a  great  variety  of 
species,  of  whidi  that  grown  in  the 
Thebaid  was,  according  to  Athenasus,  so 
agreeable  and  light  that  it  was,  without 
injury,  given  to  invalids;  the  wine  of 
Mareotis  was  most  esteemed  and  plentiful 
(Plin,  xiv.  S),  and  possessed  the  advantage 
of  keeping  to  a  great  age;  while  that  of 
Tenia  was  renowned  for  its  richness  and 
aromatic  fragrance;  and  that  of  Anthylla, 
and  of  other  localities,  was  in  eager  re- 
quest— ^The  vine  flourishes  in  Egypt  even 
in  the  water,  like  an  aquatic  plant;  it  is, 
therefore,  not  injured  by  the  inundations 
of  the  Nile,  which,  moreover,  never  com- 
mence, in  Lower  Egypt,  before  the  middle 
of  August,  when  the  vintage  is,  in  most 
cases,  almost  entirely  completed. — Vine- 
yards, very  tastefully  arranged,  were  either 
combined  with,  or  contiguous  to,  orchards, 
furnished  with  tanks,  and  often  with 
reservoirs,  with  summer-houses,  and  re- 
ception-rooms, with  avenues  of  trees  and 
grass-plots,  and  always  with  a  building 
for  the  wine-press  (Isai.v.  I,  2). — **The 
vines  were  trained  on  trellis-work,  sup- 
ported by  transverse  rafters  resting  on 
pillars,**  which  were,  in  many  instances, 
gaily  coloured,  and  divided  the  vineyard 
into  numerous  avenues;  many  vines  were 
allowed  to  grow  as  standing  bushes,  and, 
on  account  of  their  lowness,  required  no 
support;  while  others  were  formed 
into  a  number  of  beautiful  bower* 
(PUm,  xvii  21).  At  the  season  of  the 
vintage,  from  the  end  of  June,  boys  were 
engaged  to  frighten  away  the  birds  bj  a 
sling  or  the  sound  of  the  voice;  in  gather- 
ing the  fruit,  the  precarious  aid  of  trained 
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as  if  it  budded;  and  its  blossoms  shot  forth;  and  its 
clusters  matured  ripe  grapes:  11.  And  Pharaoh's 
cup  was  in  my  hand:  and  I  took  the  grapes,  and 
pressed  them  into  Pharaoh's  cup,  and  I  gave  the  cup 
into  Pharaoh's  hand.  12.  And  Joseph  said  to  him,  This 
is  its  interpretation :  The  three  branches  are  three 
days:  13.  Within  three  days  more  Pharaoh  will  lift  up 
thy  head,  and  restore  thee  to  thy  place;  and  thou  wilt 
deliver  Pharaoh's  cup  into  his  hand,  in  the  former  man- 


monkejs  was,  more  cnriooslj  than  profit- 
ably, emplojed;  and  after  the  conclusion 
of  the  vintage,  kids  were  allowed  to  browse 
upon  the  vines. — The  simplest  mode  of 
pressing  the  wine,  was  bj  patting  the 
l^apes  into  a  bag,  and  taming  the  latter 
l>7  two  poles  in  contrary  directions,  or  by 
some  other  contrivance  based  on  the  same 
principle*,  but  more  remarkable  is  the  foot- 
press;  the  workmen  trod  the  grapes  with 
naked  feet,  supporting  themselves  by  ropes 
suspended  from  the  roof.  We  possess  se- 
veral beautiful  representations  of  such 
wine-presses,  remarkable  for  elaborateness 
and  tastofulness.  After  some  other  liquid 
was  probably  added  to  the  juice,  it  was 
clarified  by  sieving,  and,  perhaps,  by  the 
application  of  eggs  (comp.  Description  de 
TEgypte,  vi.  124;  BoseUmif  Monum.  IL  i. 
365;  Wilkinson  u.  142-^170',  Hengaten- 
bergyD\t  Bucher  Mose's  und  Aeg.l2— 17). 
The  dream  of  the  chief  butler  describes 
in  rapid  but  comprehensive  outlines  the 
different  stages  in  the  growth  of  the  vine; 
how  it  produces  buds  and  blossoms,  forms 
clusters,  and  matures  ripe  grapes,  which 
the  butler  then  presses  into  the  goblet 
(ver.  10).  This  completeness  seems  to  be 
the  principal  object  of  the  narrative ;  it  may 
be  that  only  in  order  to  shorten  the  whole 
process,  and  to  compress  it  within  the 
narrow  frame  of  a  vision,  the  juice,  after 
having  just  been  pressed  out  with  the  hand, 
is  stated  to  have  been  placed  before  the 
king;  whereas,  in  reality,  it  might  have 
been  allowed  to  ferment  the  usual  time, 
as  it  is  represented  in  numerous  frescoes: 
but  it  is  as  probable,  that  sometimes  tem- 
perate persons  (as  it  was  later  ordained  in 


the  Koran)  abstained  from  fermented  wine 
on  account  of  its  more  intoxicating  power, 
and  that,  at  some  period,  the  priests  who 
regulated  the  king's  table,  as  they  con- 
trolled all  his  public  and  private  affairs, 
prescribed  to  him  the  use  of  the  nnfermented 
juice  of  the  grape.  In  no  respect,  there- 
fore, do  the  words  of  the  butler,  **  and  I 
took  the  grapes,  and  pressed  them  into 
Pharaoh's  cup,"  contain  an  allusion  at 
variance  with  the  tenour  of  our  narrative. 
Philological  Rbma&ilb. — The  mean- 
ing of  D^pJI^  (^yet.  6)  is  sufficiently  dear 
from  the  words,  **why  are  your  faces  sad"? 
(ver.  7);  it  signifies  dejected  or  qfflicted 
(^Symm,,  oKvOpmiroli  Sept.,  irp^Scwira  <ncv- 
Oprnvdi  comp.  Dan.  i.  10;  synonymous 
with  D^Djna  D^3D,Ptt)v.xxv.23);  though 
the  original  meaning  of  the  root  ^T  is 
anger  and  wrath  (ProY.  xix.  3, 12;  comp. 
Gesen.,  Thes.  p.  425).^The  butler  saw  a 
vine  (ID!I) ;  and  on  it  three  branehea  or 
shoots  (D^^"^,  from  TH^  to  plait,  to  twisti 
in  Latin,  pcdmiteiy  because,  as  Festos  ob-i- 
serves,  **in  modum  palmarum  humanarum 
virgulas  quasi  digitosedunt";  in  Ghaldee, 
y^O  a  net\  comp.  Joel  i.  7):  the  vine  ap- 
peared as  if  it  were  huddmgiTWnSii^t  from 
n*)D  to  break  forth,  to  sprout',  Cant.  vi.  11 ; 
Numb.xvii.  20,  23);  its  bloesom  (}^j,  or 
more  usually  il^);  Job  xv.  13;  IsaL  xviii. 
5)  came  out;  and  forthwith  the  unripe 
cluster  (^IDfiW)  matured  (^^SH)  into 
ripe  grapes  (D^lSy,  Is.  v.  4),-~It  is  a  usual 
metaphor  in  reference  to  the  ripening  fruit 
to  say,  that  the  heat  of  the  sun  cooks  or 
boUs  it,  that  is,  brings  it  to  matuxtty ;  in 
Hebrew,  Chaldee,  and  Syriao,  the  verb 
7^2  is  thus  employed  (Joel  iv.l3;  iiil8)| 
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ner  when  thoa  wast  his  butler.  14.  Only  remember  me 
when  it  will  be  well  with  thee,  and  do  kindness,  I  pray 
thee,  to  me,  and  make  mention  of  me  to  Pharaoh,  and 
bring  me  out  of  this  house:  15.  For  indeed  I  was  stolen 
away  out  of  the  land  of  th^  Hebrews ;  and  here  also  have 
I  done  nothing  that  they  should  put  me  into  the  dungeon. 
— 16.  When  the  chief  baker  saw  that  the  interpretation 
was  good,  he  said  to  Joseph,  I  also  toas  in  my  dream,  and, 
behold,  /  had  three  baskets  of  white  bi^ad  on  my  head : 
17.  And  in  the  uppermost  basket  there  was  all  kind  of 
food  for  Pharaoh,  the  work  of  the  baker;  and  the  birds  ate 


in  Greek»  nivTm  or  ick99iA\  in  Latin,  c(h 
guitur  uva  or  vindemia  (  Varro,  R.  R.  i.  54 1 
Virg»,  Georg.  ii522;  camp.  GesetL^  Thei. 
p.  249). — 73fiS^K  is  here  the  unripe  cluster, 
but  is  sometimes  the  cluster  of  grapes  in 
general  (Mic  viL  1 ;  Cant  1 14 ).  —  DW 
D^20y  (ver.  1 1)  is,  undoubtedly,  to  pren 
out  the  grapes  (Sept.,  iKOXifisiv,  Chald., 
DHD);  certainly  not,  to  mix  the  toifte(l3ai. 
i.  32),  likQJuguldre  Falernum  (ilfarti.l9, 
OTO?).— K^KT  nK  KK'a  (ver.  18)  is.  "  to 
raise  the  head,**  which  is  explained  by  the 
succeeding  words,  *'  and  he  will  restore 
thee  to  thy  place,"  or  office ()3,  equivalent 
to  n^DD,  Dan.  xi.  20, 21 ;  comp.  2  Kings 
XXV.  27).  It  is  an  intentional  play  upon  the 
words,  that  the  same  phrase  fi^Kl  HK  Nt^^J 
is,  in  the  answer  given  to  the  chief  baker 
(ver.  19),  80  employed,  that,  by  the  addi- 
tion of  the  word  *|  vVD,  it  conveys  the 
opposite  sense.  A  similar  figure,  equally 
striking,  has  been  noticed  before  (see  on 
xxvii.29,39,  p.615).  — DK  O  (ver.  14) 
with  the  following  preterite  ^^niST,  means 
*'  only  remember  me**;  comp.  Job  xlii.  8; 
EwaidjGr,^  604. — Joseph  could  justly  say, 
that  he  had  been  stoUm  from  CSanaan  (ver. 
1 5) ;  for  he  was  abducted  by  force,  without 
the  knowledge  and  consent  ofhis  father,  un- 
der whose  authority  he  was  then  standing. 
— Canaan  is  here  called  **  the  land  of  the 
Hebrews"  (D>"aj;n  pK),that  is,  the  coun- 
try  in  which  the  Hebrews  were  scjoamers 
(xxxvlL  I),  while  its  usual  name  was  then, 
and  remained  for  a  long  time,  **  the  land 
of  Canaan,"  or,  poetically,  **  the  land  of 


Uie  Amorito&"  (Am.ii.  10;  Kumb.xxL31); 
but  later  '*  land  c^  Israel"  was  the  usual 
Bama  (1  Sam.  xlii.  19;  1  Chron.  xxii  2; 
2  Ki.  vi.  23);  till  at  last  "^  land  of  Judah," 
or  Judata^  became  the  ordinary  i4)pella- 
tion  both  among  the  Hebrews  and  among 
foreign  nations  (comp.  Latgerke,  Eenaan, 
pp.  25—28). 

le— 10.  The  chief  baker,  encouraged 
by  the  auspicious  interpretation  of  his  col- 
league's dream,  told  Jo8eph,withottt  further 
request,  the  vision  with  which  he  felt  ha- 
rassed and  oppressed.  Joseph,  at  once  per- 
ceiving that  it  was  of  ominous  and  fatal 
import,  did  not  conceal  its  meaning;  he 
told  the  unhappy  man  boldly  and  fearlessly 
that  the  dream  foreboded  his  death,  and 
that,  in  three  days,  Pharaoh  would  demand 
his  head.  It  might  seem  cruel  to  torment 
the  imagination  of  the  prisoner  by  fore- 
telling him  the  precise  tame  of  his  execu* 
tion;  but  his  dream  as  well  as  that  of  the 
chief  butler,  are,  in  our  text,  regarded  as 
Divine  prophecies,  not  useless  in  the  eco- 
nomy of  Joseph's  life,  because  designed  to 
be  the  remote  means  of  bringing  Joseph's 
wisdom  and  superior  virtue  to  the  know- 
ledge of  Pharaoh;  they  prove  the  inno- 
cence or  trifling  offenee  of  the  butler,  and 
the  guilt  of  the  baker;  and  as  the  former 
deserved  the  joyous  presentiment  of  his 
happy  restoration,  the  latter  merited  the 
anticipation  of  pain  as  a  part  of  the  pun- 
ishment awaiting  his  crime.  Joseph,  in 
other  respects  the  instrument,  is,  in  tills 
instance,  the  herald  of  Providence. 
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them  out  of  the  basket  upon  my  head.  18.  And  Joseph 
answered  and  said,  This  is  its  interpretation :  The  three 
baskets  are  three  days;  19.  Within  three  days  more  Pha* 
raoh  will  lift  up  thy  head  from  thee,  and  will  hang  thee 
upon  a  tree ;  and  the  birds  will  eat  thy  flesh  from  thee.  — 
20.  And  on  the  third  day,  which  was  Pharaoh's  birthday, 
he  made  a  feast  to  all  his  servants :  and  he  lifted  up  the 
head  of  the  chief  butler  and  the  head  of  the  chief  baker 
among  his  servants.  21.  And  he  restored  the  chief  butler 
to  his  butlership ;  and  he  gave  the  cup  into  Pharaoh's 
hand;     22.  But  he  hanged  the  chief  baker;  as  Joseph  had 


Theconfectioner*8  art  obtained  in  Egypt 
a  large  share  of  attention,  and  the  very 
yarious  operations  which  it  involves,  are, 
with  the  uaual  minateness,  reproduced  on 
the  monoments.  Here  wc  see  how  the 
floor  was  sifted  and  purified;  how  the 
paste  was  either  kneaded  wkh  the  hands 
or  the  feet;  was  formed  into  rolls,  upon 
the  surface  of  which  certain  seeds  were 
sprinkled;  and  how  the  dough, mixed  with 
fruits  and  other  ingredients,  received  the 
shape  of  an  ox,  a  sheep,  or  a  £sh,  of  a 
triangle,  a  star,  or  a  disk,  or  of  other  fa- 
vourite objecU  {RoulUni,  IL  ii.  464;  TFi7- 
Aiiucm,  11384—388).  Thos«h  these  ar- 
tides  of  food  were  prepared  in  the  kitchen, 
the  cook  and  the  baker  seem  to  have  been 
two  different  servants  (1  SauLviil  13,1130 
and  riAlX).  The  ancient  Egyptians  made 
bread  the  chief  article  of  their  food;  thej 
were,  hence,  by  way  of  derision,  called  bj 
the  Greeks  **  bread-eaters"  (^dpro^dyoi); 
but  they  did  not,  as  Herodotus  erroneous- 
ty  asserts (il  36),  avoid  wheat  or  barley; 
the  poorer  classes  baked  their  bread  usually 
from  spelt  (^),  or  barley,  or  the  flour  of 
the  dowa  or  Morgfuun.  (^Hokus  5.);  but 
wheat  also  was  very  extensivdy  cultivated, 
freely  used  by  the  wealthier  part  of  the 
population,  and  frequently  offered  to  the 
gods.  Sometimes  other  vegetable  pro- 
ductions, for  instance  the  middle  part  of 
the  lotus-plant  {Berod,  iL  92)  or  lentiles 
(p.  492),  were  baked  into  bread,  — The 
burdens^  as  is  generally  known,  were  car- 
ried by  the  Egyptian  men  on  their  heads, 


while  the  women  bore  them  on  their  shoul- 
ders {Herod,  iL35),  though  we  learn  from 
the  monuments,  that  this  custom  was  by 
no  means  uniformly  obaerved.  Two  or 
three  baskets  with  pastiy,  one  above  the 
other,  were  frequently  carried  together  on 
the  head.— These  remarks  will  suffice  to 
illustrate  the  allusions  to  Egyptian  maa- 
ners  contained  in  our  verses. 

Philolooioal  Rbmasks.  —  ^"Vl  ^?9 
(ver.  16)  is  no  doubt  *'  baskets  with  white 
pastry  or  cakes*';  for  ^")h  must  be  derived 
from  *)in,  to  be  white  (Isai.  xxix.  32) ; 
hence  the  Sept  renders  cava  xoy^rAv; 
Aqu,  K6^tP0i  yifp%kt£\  VuJg.  canietrafoi^ 
ruut%  the  Syriac  and  Saadiah  retain  tha 

same  root  (Kmin  and  ijT^U*-).  Less 
plausibly  is  ^"^h  traced  to  "IIH  opening  i  so 
that  nn  ^70  would  be  net-like  or  wicker 
baskets  {Symm,  icava  Paivd,  etc.). 

SO — 93.  Joseph's  predictions  were 
literally  realised.  The  birth-day  was, 
among  most  of  the  eastern  natbns,  not 
simply  a  time  of  joy.  Worshippers  of  the 
stars  could  not  but  attach  to  it  the  highest 
astronomical  importance.  The  hour  of 
the  birth  was  believed  to  decide  and  to  rule 
the  destinies  of  the  individual;  the  junc- 
ture of  the  heavenly  bodies  at  that  period 
was  amatter  of  absorbing  anxiety;  and  ex- 
perience in  the  art  of  fixing  the  nativities 
was  one  of  the  most  powerful  we^)ons  in 
the  hands  of  the  sages  of  Egypt.  We  can, 
therefore,  weU  understand  why,  among 
many  tribes,  birth-days  were  celebrated 
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interpreted  to  them.     23.  But  the  chief  butler  did  not 
remember  eToseph,  but  forgot  him. 


with  mixed  feelings  of  J07  and  solemnity; 
and  were  signalized  hj  religions  and  some- 
times penitential  acts  (HerodJLlSS ;  ix.  1 09 ; 
Matt.  xiy.  6).— Bat  the  chief  bntler,  re- 
stored to  the  sunshine  of  rojal  favour, 
forgot  the  humble  Hebrew  slave  whom  he 
left  behind  in  the  sad  monotony  of  the 
dungeon;  neither  gratitude  nor  yenera- 
tion  was  strong  enough  to  rouse  his  active 
sympathy;  but  Providence  prepared  the 
occasion,  which,  at  last,  made  him  the 


tardy  instrument  of  Joseph's  pre-destined 
eminence. 

Philolooigal  Remarks. — T\TPtJ  is  the 
infinitive  Hophal  of  IT,  instead  of  HTJ^n ; 
comp.  1D4D  in  Isai.  xxviiL  16. — The  pas- 
sive typT^  is  construed  with  the  accusative 
np*l&  nK,  as  in  several  other  instances; 
see  on  iv.  18. — In  ver.23,  the  sense  is  ex- 
pressed both  negatively  and  positively; 
comp.  Ps.  cxviii.  17,  etc. 


CHAPTER  XLI. 
1.  And  it  happened  at  the  end  of  two  years*  time,  that 


1.  For  the  third  time  are  dreams  em- 
ployed as  the  agencies  of  Joseph's  history : 
they  first  foreshadow  his  illustrious  future; 
they  then  manifest,  that  the  spirit  of  God 
had  not  abandoned  him  even  in  the  abject 
condition  of  a  slave  and  a  prisoner;  and 
they,  lastly,  are  made  the  inmiediate  fore- 
runners of  his  g^reatness.  These  repeated 
visions  significantly  describe  that  direct 
and  special  Providence  which  the*  life  of 
Joseph  is  intended  to  embody;  they  show, 
that  the  events  are  not  the  result  of  chance 
or  arbitrariness;  that  they  are  decreed  in 
the  counsel  of  God  long  before  they  occur ; 
and  that  they  are  made  known  to  man  by 
extraordinary  circumstances.  If  there  is 
a  profound  importance  even  in  the  fleeting 
dreams  of  the  night,  blind  accident — this 
is  the  lesson  taught  in  our  narrative  —  is 
absolutely  excluded  in  the  government  of 
the  world;  an  all-penetrating  eye  looks 
through  the  veil  of  distant  occurrences; 
and  an  all-powerful  hand,  driving  the  swift 
chariot  of  Time,  leads  it  unerringly  to  the 
fixed  goal.  But  the  propriety  of  Pharaoh's 
visions  and  of  their  interpretation  is  ob- 
vious. The  very  first  words  mark  their  cha- 
racter. Pharaoh  thought  he  was  standing 
by  the  Nile  (HW^).  This  river  is,  in  Egypt, 
the  cause  and  almost  exclusive  source  of 
blessing  and  fertility.  It  is  the  condition, 
not  of  Egypt's  prosperity,  but  material 
existence;  it  supplies  the  want  of  the  rain 


which,  in  many  parts  of  the  countiy,  never 
or  rarely  falls;  it  diffuses  its  fructifying 
floods  over  vast  tracts  of  the  araUe  land ;  it 
is,  by  numberiess  arms,  canals,  and  ti«nch* 
es,  conducted  over  the  meadows  and  fields, 
which,  so  irrigated,  often  with  the  aid  of 
machines,  yield  harvests  almost  unparallel- 
ed for  their  abundanoeand  excellenoe(l8aL 
xix.5;  EselLxxx.  12).  Hence,  the  Nile 
was  called  "the  rival  of  the  clouds'*;  it 
was  an  object  of  veneration  and  worship; 
it  was  the  holy,  the  blessed,  or  beneficent 
river;  a  great  public  festival  (the  Niloa) 
was  annually  celebrated  in  its  honour  with 
magnificent  sacrifices  and  solemn  invoca- 
tions, at  the  time  of  the  summer  solstice; 
it  had  its  own  temples  and  priests;  the 
king^  honoured  it  by  grand  and  brilliant 
processions;  and  especially  at  the  season 
of  its  rise,  it  was  watched  with  anxious 
solicitude  and  reverential  care;  for  then 
the  absorbing  question  regarding  the 
prospects  of  the  year,  was  decided; 
then  the  husbandman  calculated,  with 
all  but  unfailing  certitude,  the  likeli- 
hood of  plenty  or  scarcity;  for  if  the 
waters  rose  but  a  few  inches  too  high, 
they  converted  the  plains  of  Egypt  into 
pestilential  morasses  and  marshes;  if  they 
rose  too  little,  the  fields  remained  a  bar- 
ren, dreary,  and  unproductive  wilderness. 
That  singular  and  unique  river  seems, 
indeed^  to  possess  a  truly  magic  power;  for 
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Pharaoh  dreamt:  and,  behold,  he  was  standing  by  the 


blessing  and  destraction  follow  its  coarse 
(see  on  Exod.  viL  15,  19).  It  will  suffice, 
in  thlA  plade,  to  observe,  that  the  l^ile  is 
formed  by  the  conflaence^  at  Ghardnm 
in  Nubia,  of  two  rivers,  the  eastern 
Astapus,  or  the  Blue  River  (^Bdhr 
Agrak)f  and  the  greater,  or  western 
branch,  or  the  White  Rivet  {Bohr  Ab' 
biad,  at  15°  37'  N.L.),  the  sources  of 
which,  though  for  millenniums  soii^t  by 
explorers  and  adventarers,are  still  hidden 
in  the  obscure  deserts  of  tropical  Africa, 
and  remain  to  be  discovered  to  sati^fy  the 
ambition  of  princes  and  scholars;  that 
after  a  short  northern  course,  it  is,  from 
the  east,  increased  by  its  only  tributary 
river,  Astaboras  or  Tacaaze;  that  it 
leaves  the  stony  valleys  of  Nubia^  after 
baring  ten  times,  terrace-like,  dashed  its 
floods  over  the  rodks  impeding  its  way; 
that  it  inters  Egypt  near  Syene  (at 
23**  33'  N.L.)»  where  it  forms  its  last 
cataract;  continues  its  sinuous  way  north- 
ward through  a  valley  between  five  and 
ten  miles  wide,  and  shut  in,  on  both  sides, 
by  two  chains  of  irregular  mountains  of 
sandstone,  till  it  divides  itself,  not  far  from 
Cairo  (at  the  ancient  Cercasorum),  in  two 
arms,  which  form  the  Delta,  and  discharge 
their  waters  into  the  Mediterranean  at  Da- 
mietta  and  Rosetta  respectively :  the  east- 
em  or  Arabian  range  of  mountains  is  over- 
topped by  higher  granite  chains;  it  is  more 
precipitous,  crossed  by  several  valleys  in 
an  oblique  direction,  and  often  approaches 
the  river  so  near,  that  the  latter  has 
scarcely  more  than  room  to  pass;  the  val- 
ley ceases  above  Cairo;  from  this  point  the 
Libyan  chain  advances  in  a  north-westerly 
direction  towards  the  coast,  while  the 
Arabian  range  proceeds  almost  rectangu- 
larly eastward  to  the  Bed  Sea.  It  may, 
further,  be  briefly  stated,  that  tlie  swelling 
of  the  Nile,  caused  by  the  tropical  rains 
which  fall  in  Ethiopia  and  the  adjoining 
countries  from  May  to  September,  begins 
in  rx>wer  Egypt  about  the  middle  of  June ; 
that  the  water  then  assumes  a  green  or 
yellowish  or  red  colour  (see  on  Exod.,  pp. 
.  184y  125),  and  becomes  undrinkable;  that 


it  increases  during  the  succeeding  month, 
overflows  its  banks  in  August,  and  attains 
its  greatest  height  in  the  beginning  of 
September;  so  that  then  it  resembles  a 
sea,  the  towns  and  villUges  appear  like 
islands,  and  the  communication  between 
the  different  parts  of  the  valley  is  only 
possible  by  means  of  boats;  that  a  height 
of  water  between  sii^teen  and  eighteen 
cubits  is  required  to  secure  a  good  har- 
vest (Plin.y.  10;  Strab.  xviL  788);  that 
the  river  sinks  for  forty  or  sixty  days 
later,  and  resumes  its  usual  appearance 
towards  the  end  of  October.  The  breadth 
of  this  majestic  river  amounts  at  Cairo  to 
nearly  3,000  feet,  and  is  navigable  Itlmost 
throughout  the  whole  year.  The  soil  of 
Egypt  is  steadily  raised  by  the  remaining 
slime;  buttheriverpreservesthe  usual  rela- 
tion to  its  banks,  since  its  bed  is  also  raised 
in  an  equal  proportion.  Henc«  the  ancients 
called  Lower  Egypt "  the  gift  of  the  Nile** 
(comp.  Diod.  iii.  3).  The  fact  alluded  to 
is  attended  by  a  romaikable  consequence. 
A  rise  of  eight  cubits  was,  in  the  reign  of 
king  Moeris,  sufficient  to  irrigate  all 
Egypt  below  Memphis;  whereas,  in  the 
time  of  Herodotus,  about  nine  hundred 
years  later,  fifteen  or  sixteen  cubits  were 
required  to  overflow  that  part  of  the 
country;  so  that,  if  the  elevation  of  the 
soil  continued  in  the  same  ratio,  the  failure 
of  all  crops  in  the  Delta  was  feared  as  the 
inevitable  result  {Herod,  il  13).  —  The 
Delta  is  bcdieved  to  have  originally  been 
a  morass  (Herad/iiA),  later  made  habit- 
able by  means  of  dykes  and  other  works; 
it  has,  even  since  the  time  of  Strabo,  un- 
dergone great  modifications;  the  chief 
western  arm  of  the  river,  which  then 
emptied  itself  into  the  sea  at  Canopus, 
reaches  it  at  present  at  Bosetta;  the  breadth 
of  the  Delta  has,  on  the  whole,  been  di- 
minished, but  the  length  has  increased  by 
encroacbment  on  the  sea;  and  the  island 
of  Pharos  seems,  in  the  age  of  Homer,  to 
have  been  considerably  more  distant  from 
the  coast  than  in  the  time  of  Plutarch. 

Philological  Rbharks.  —  Thirteen 
years  intervened  between  the  abduction 
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river  [Nile].  2.  And,  behold,  there  cajne  up  out  of  the 
river  seven  cows,  fine  in  appearance  and  fat  in  flesh;  and 
they  fed  in  the  reed  grass.  8.  And,  behold,  seven  other 
cows  caine  up  after  them  out  of  the  river,  bad  in  appear- 
ance and  lean  in  flesh ;  and  they  stood  by  the  other  cows 

4.  And  the  cows  bad  in  ap- 


u;)on  the  bank  of  the  river. 


of  Joseph  and  his  appearance  befcMre  Pha- 
raoh (xxxTii.2;  xli.46).  It  is  probable 
that  be  lived  ten  years  as  servant  and  stew- 
ard in  the  house  of  Potiphar;  that  he  was 
one  year  in  the  prison  when  he  interpreted 
the  dreams  of  the  chief  butler  and  chief 
baker;  and  that  he  was  two  years  later 
summoned  into  the  royal  palace.  For  ten 
years  denotes,  not  onfrequently,  the  cou- 
clnsion  of  a  complete  period  (see  pp.  877, 
603);  and  it  is  not  likely  that  ^e  humi- 
liation of  Joseph  in  the  jail  was  intended 
to  last  longer  than  a  few  years.  —  W^r\^P 
D^D^  «*  a  period  of  two  years/*  similar  to 
D^D^  Knn  in  xxix.  14. — According  to  Jo- 
sephus  (Antiq.  VIIL  vi.2)  and  other  an- 
cient authorities,  the  name  %\V'^^  is  derived 
from  the  Egyptian  word  ouro^  signifying 
kingt  with  the  article;  and,  indeed,  the 
same  word  occurs  in  the  Coptic  language 
with  Uie  same  meaning.  But  modern 
Egyptologists  havei,  scarcely  with  suffi- 
cient reason,  abandoned  this  explanation, 
and  compared  the  word  ny")D  with  the 
Egyptian  noun  Pire  or  Phrat  denoting 
the  mn,  and  declared  it  to  indicate  the 
majesty  of  the  supreme  ruler  of  the  land; 
because  its  hieroglyphic  representation  it 
a  hawk  and  globe,  or  sun,  over  the  royal 
banners  (^RoteUini,  Monum.i.li7;  WU- 
AuMOA,  AncEg.  i.4d;  Lepsiui,  Lettre  k 
Rosell.  p.  25).  The  word  sun  is  contained 
in  the  name  yiJD  ^tOlQ  (see  p.  617),  where- 
as in  ny*lD,  as  Gesenius  remarks  (Thes.,  p. 
1 129),  the  vowel  o  at  the  end  seems  to  bo 
characteristic  and  essential  However  this 
may  be,  that  Egyptian  word  was,  by 
Hebrew  writers,  evidently  traced  to  the 
Shemitic  root  yiS  to  govem\  so  that  it 
sounded  like  a  Hebrew  substantive,and  bore 
a  resemblance  to  phrases  as  ni)nQ  yifi3 
(Judg.v.2;  comp.  Dent,  xxxii.  42).  Simi- 
lar adaptations  are  aot  unusual  in  Hebrew 


(comp.  ne^,  pn«,  nb,  on,  nionn,  ^\ 

etc.;  8eep.561).— IDJ;  7\^7\\  instead  of 
IDV  Wni;  comp.  I  Sam.  X.  II.— The 
name  of  the  Nile  is  i^^l,  that  is,  the 
stream  par  excellence  (see  Exod.  i.  22,  in 
Dun.  xiL  5  used  of  the  Tigris;  comp.lHXI 
the  Empbraies)',  or  OnVD  THJ  (xv.l8), 
as  in  Greek  AlyvirroQ  irorafiSc  {Horn,, 
0dys8.iv.681,etc);  or  iht?  the  blaek 
river  (see  on  Exod.,  p.  IS5);  whUe  VdKec 
{Hes^  Theog.  338)  ia  either  an  Arabic 

word  (from  A\j  &gifl  or  present  of  hea- 
ven); or  of  Egyptian  origin  ("rising  at  a 
fixed  I  ime" ;  or  **  the  measured  water^ ) ;  bat 
it  is  scarcely  traceable  to  the  Egyptian  king, 
Nileus  (  DiocL  i.  63X or  to  the  Hebrew  noitn 
7nj.  —  As  too  high  an  inundation  of  the 
Nile  is  as  fatal  to  the  vegetation  of  Egypt  as 
a  too  low  one,  it  is  an  untenable  oonjecmre 
that  a  trace  of  the  years  of  abundance  In 
Joseph's  time  is  still  preserved  in  the  marks 
which  registered  the  highest  rise  of  the 
river  in  each  year  at  Senne,  and  one  of 
which  is  twenty-six  feet  and  eight  inches 
higher  than  the  level  which  it  usually  at- 
tained {Osburn,  Israel  in  Egypt;,  p.  6S; 
Thorn.  Smith,  Zoph.  Pan.,  pp.  97, 98). 

The  enquiry  ooncendug  the  Egyptian 
king  who  reigned  in  the  time  of  Joseph, 
has  hitherto  defied  the  perseverance  and 
sagacity  of  science;  and  as  long  as  we 
know  of  Egypt's  early  history,  at  best, 
little  more  than  the  names  of  moaarchs  per- 
petuated by  their  moaaments  and  uncer- 
tain inscriptions,  without  possessing  an  or- 
ganic insight  into  their  policy  and  govera- 
ment,  or  into  the  history  and  spirit  of  their 
times,  it  is  .impossible  to  deeide,  whether 
that  Pharaoh  was  Osirtasen  L  iWiliin- 
son),  whose  name  is  inscribed  on  one  of  the 
granite  obelisks  of  Heliopolis,  on  a  few 
broken  columns  at  ^arnak,  and  thegrpttoes 
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pearance  and  lean  in  flesh  consumed  the  seven  cows  fine 
in  appearance  and  fat.  And  Pharaoh  awoke.  5.  And  he 
slept  and  dreamt  a  second  time :  and,  behold,  seven  ears 
of  corn  came  up  on  one  stalk,  strong  and  good.  6.  And, 
behold,  seven  ears  thin  and  blasted  by  the  east-wind 
sprang  up  after  them.    7.  And  the  seven  thin  ears  devoured 


of  Beni  Hnssan;  or  Aphopfus  (Osbum),  a 
shepherd  king  of  the  seventeenth  dynasty 
of  Manetho,  said  to  be  the  son  of  Moeris ;  or 
ScMostris  (  Leptius),  That  Pharaoh,  how- 
ever, ic  is  certain,  cannot  have  lived  so  late 
as  B.0. 1740;  for  430  years  elapsed,  not,  as 
is  erroneonsly  assumed,  from  th«  emigra- 
tion of  Abraham  from  Chaldea  (so,  for  in- 
stance. WiUtinwn^  Anc.  Eg.  i.47),  but  from 
the  settlement  of  Jacob  in  Goshen  to  the 
exodus:  and  as  this  event  took  place 
B.C.  1491;  as,  further,  Joseph's  exaltation 
occurred  nine  years  before  Jacob's  arrival 
in  Egypt;  the  Pharaoh  of  onr  text  must 
have  lived  about  b.c.  1930.  Now,  we  have 
placed  the  exodus,  in  accordance  with 
Josephus,  in  the  reign  of  Ramses  V^ 
Amenophis,  the  last  of  the  sixteen  mo- 
narchs  of  the  eighteenth  (Diospoliianic) 
dynasty;  but  the  lists  of  the  kings  of  the 
preceding  houses  are  so  imperfect,  that 
it  seems  at  present  utterly  impossible  to 
fix,  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  the  name 
of  the  monarch  who  occupied  the  throne 
about  430  years  before  that  time  (comp. 
p.  341 ;  see  the  conflicting  lists  in  Wilkin- 
9(m*s  Anc.  Eg.  i.  24—48;  Zepstu«,  Letters, 
pp.  502,  503,  Bohn's  edition;  Se^arth, 
Chr.  Sac.  p.  237 ;  and  the  hazardous  com- 
putations in  UhUmcum^  JBgypt.  Alter- 
thumskunde,  iii.  132 — 135). 

tK— 4.  The  circumstance,  that  the  mo- 
narch saw  seven  cows  emerging  from  the 
Nile,  showed  no  less  than  his  standing  by 
the  side  of  the  river,  that  the  dream  had 
reference  to  the  produce  of  the  land.  For 
the  cow  was  the  symbol  of  Isis,  the  god- 
dess of  the  earth  and  of  fertility;  she  was, 
like  the  bulls  Apis  and  Mne  vis,  worshipped 
in  many  districts,  and  interdicted  as  food; 
and  her  acknowledged  sacredness  is  re- 
flected in  the  celebrated  Greek  fable  of  To. 
The  cows  are  here  represented  as  amphi- 


bious; exhausted  by  the  scorching  glare 
of  the  Egyptian  sun,  against  which  the 
open  country  offers  but  little  protection, 
they  seek  the  refreshing  waves  of  the  river, 
and  l6avethem  only  when  fatigueor  hunger 
induces  them  to  rest  or  to  graze  on  the  beau- 
tiful meadows  which  abound  on  the  banks. 

Philolooical  Rbmarks. — The  mean- 
ing of -irw  (ver.  2)  cannot  be  doubted;  it 
is  a  vegetable  production  ( Job  viii.  11), 
not  the  meadow  on  which  it  grows  ( Vulg., 
Rashly  Raahb.);  and  as  it  is  here  attributed 
to  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  it  is  unquestion- 
ably the  marsh-grass  for  which  this  river 
is  noted,  either  the  Cyperus  esculentuSf  both 
the  root  and  stem  of  which  afford  food  for 
cattle,  or  the  Butomos  umbeUatiu  (fiovro- 
/ioc,  as  the  Sept  renders  in  Job  viii.  11). 
The  word  inx  seems  to  be  of  Egyptian 
derivation ;  it  is,  therefore,  retained  by  the 
Alexandrian  and  Coptic  translators  (ofxt; 
ni-AXI;  comp.  Isal  xix.7);  and  signifies, 
according  to  Jerome's  personal  enquiries, 
*"  all  the  green  plants  which  grow  in  the 
marsh'*  (comp.  Sir.  xl.  16).  Another  ety- 
mology of  the  Arabic  is  less  plausible  (see 
Gtsen.,  Thes.,  p.  67). — Whether  the  cow, 
as  has  been  inferred  from  our  narrative, 
is  also  an  emblem  of  the  year,  is  doubt- 
ful (comp.  Clem,,  Str.  v.  403 ;  Her.  ii.  4 1 ). 

ft — V.  But  a  second  dream  was  necessary, 
in  order  to  guarantee  its  reality  and  speedy 
fulfilment  (p.  608);  and  it  is  appropriately 
used  to  express,  with  still  greater  distinct- 
ness, the  end  and  meaning  of  the  vision : 
seven  full  and  seven  empty  ears  represent 
directly  fertility  and  dearth ;  they  are  not, 
like  the  Nile,  the  cause,  nor,  like  the  cows, 
the  symbols  of  vegetation,  but  the  produce 
itself,  the  bread  which  formed  the  chief  food 
of  large  portions  of  the  Egyptians  (p. 639). 
Seven  ears  sprouting  on  one  stalk,  clearly 
point  to  the  "  Egyptian  wheatJ^  (triticuM 
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the  seven  strong  and  full  ears.  And  Pharaoh  awoke,  and, 
behold,  it  teas  a  dream. — 8.  And  in  the  morning  his  spirit 
was  troubled ;  and  he  sent  and  called  for  all  the  soothsayers 
of  Egypt  and  all  her  wise  men :  and  Pharaoh  told  them 
his  dream;  but  there  was  none  who  could  interpret  them 
to  Pharaoh.  9.  Then  spoke  the  chief  butler  to  Pharaoh, 
saying,  I  remember  my  sins  this  day:     10.  Pharaoh  was 


eompo8xtum);m\xc\i  cultivated  in  the  Valley 
of  the  Nile,  and  celehrated  among  the  an- 
cient nations;  it  constitated  an  essential 
part  of  the  national  wealth  of  Egypt,  and 
was  one  of  the  principal  means  of  suhsist- 
encoof  the  richer  classes  (comp.Exod.ix. 
31,32). — The  bad  ears  were  blasted  by  the 
east-wind  (DHp),  which,  blowing  from  the 
sandy  steppes  and  deserts  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Red  Sea,  and  from  the  Arabic  pen- 
insnla^  often  withers  the  vegetation  of 
Lower  £^ypt,and  completely  destroys  the 
labour  and  the  hopes  of  the  husbandman. 
But  this  wind  can,  in  our  narrative,  be 
neither  the  fearful  chamsin,  which  blows 
from  south-west;  nor  the  destructive 
srrtnuM,  which  begins  only  in  Jane,  when 
the  corn-harvest  is  long  finished. 

Philological  Remarks.  —  D^*|i5  (ver. 
6)  is  simply  the  easi-wind^  which  signifi- 
cation  is  here  perfectly  appropriate.  The 
burning  east- wind,  likely  to  parch  the  corn 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Heliopolis,  blows 
from  the  Desert  of  Shur,  and  the  Desert 
of  Paran;  it  is  far  from  refreshing;  it  per- 
mits no  dew,  and  causes  all  vegetables  to 
wither.  Its  introduction  here  implies,  there- 
fore, neither  geographical  ignorance  nor 
carelessness  {Bohlen):  it  is  not  necessary 
to  translate  DHp  a  strong  u;iW(Exod. 
xiv.  21);  it  is  not  even  requisite  to  render 
it  south-east  wind  (^Hengstenberg\  and  to 
excuse  the  inaccuracy  with  the  character 
of  the  drtam  in  which  it  occurs  (see  also  on 
Exod.x.l3and21).  Direct  east- winds  may 
be  rare  in  Egypt;  but  dearth  and  famine, 
•uch  as  described  in  our  narrative,  are  there 
at  least  equally  exceptional.  —  fjlK'  to 
bum,  to  scorch  i  whence  n^l^  and  ]StrV^ 
blasting  of  grain  (Sept.  irvpiatriQ-,  Dcut. 
xxviiL32;  2  Kings  xix.  26);  and  Dv3(^ 
Onp  T\WW  is  rendered  by  the  Septua- 


gint,  OT&xvic  dy£fi6^opot:  or,  more  accu- 
rately still,  by  the  Vulgate,  spictB  pereus- 
s<B  uredine, — The  construction  of  HQIIfiS^ 
Onp  **  burnt  by  the  east-wind,"  is  like 
^Pi5,  instead  of  "hv  D^Op  (Ps.  xviii.  40; 
comp.  Deut.  xxxiii.  II,  etc.)  Geseiu^  Gr. 
§  132). 

8 — \9,  Only  when  Pharaoh  had  seen 
two  visions  of  an  obviously  similar  import, 
he  was  moved  and  agitated;  he  then  felt, 
that  it  was  a  dream,  replete  with  meaning 
and  sigpuficance,  sent  to  foreshadow  some 
event,  or  to  exhort  to  some  deed;  whereas 
he  was  little  concerned  after  the  first  dream 
which  he  might  have  regarded  as  the 
transitory  ofiiipring  of  wandering  fancy 
(comp.  ver.  4  and  ver.  7).  It  cannot  be 
surprising,  that  men  in  all  ages  and  coun- 
tries should  have  attached  a  great  impor- 
tance to  dreams :  when  the  functions  of 
the  soul  seem  fettered,  and  the  images  of 
the  mind  appear  dissolved  in  floating 
phantoms,  it  was  thought  that  the  direct 
interference  of  the  Deity  alone  could  give 
strength  and  direction  to  the  relaxed  fa- 
culties; that  if  in  snch  a  state  distinct  and 
clearly  circumscribed  forms  were  perceived, 
they  must  have  a  higher  tendency;  and 
that  their  meaning  is  as  mysterious  as 
their  origin  is  supernatural.  Eastern  na- 
tions especially,  endowed  as  they  are 
with  a  luxurious  imagination,  and  carried 
away  by  a  love  of  symbolism,  searched 
the  import  of  dreams  with  eager  and 
serious  anxiety.  The  Egyptians  and  Chal- 
deans were  foremost  in  the  cultivation  of 
this  branch  of  knowledge;  they  developed 
the  explanation  of  dreams  into  a  complete 
science;  the  interpreters  of  dreams  were 
held  in  the  most  distinguished  honour} 
they  were  regarded  as  being  favoured  with 
thehighest  order  of  wisdom,  and  even  with 
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angry  with  his  servants,  and  gave  rae  into  custody  in  the 
house  of  the  chief  of  the  guard,  both  me  and  the  chief 
baker:  1 1.  And  we  dreamt  a  dream  in  one  night,  I  and 
he ;  we  dreamt  each  according  to  the  interpretation  of  his 
dream.  12.  And  there  was  with  us  a  Hebrew  youth, 
a  servant  to  the  chief  of  the  guard ;  and  we  told  him,  and 
he  interpreted  to  us  our  dreams :  to  each  man  he  inter- 


divine  inspiration;  they  surrounded  the 
throne  of  the  king,  accompanied  the  ex- 
pedition of  the  genera],  and  often  exer- 
cised a  decisive  influence  in  the  most  im- 
portant dcliheratlons  (Dan.  i.  17;  v.  12; 
Curt  iT.  2;  Diod,  ii.  29).  But  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  were  not  less  scrupulous  in 
this  respect.  That  dreams  come  from 
Jupiter,  is  a  maxim  already  pronounced 
by  Homer  (II.  i.  63);  but  they  were  con- 
sidered significant  only  if  occurring  after 
midnight  ^Hor,  Sat.  I.  x.  33),  in  the  last 
third  of  the  night  (Odyss.  iv.  795—841), 
when  dawn  is  near,  and  the  tribe  of  truthful 
dreams  i^  roving  abroad  (  Moschus  ii.  2, 5) ; 
persons  in  distress  or  difiSculties  slept  in 
temples,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  prophetic 
dreams  which  might  indicate  the  means  of 
rescue;  men  afflicted  with  illness,  espe- 
cially resorted  to  this  expedient,  in  the 
belief  that  .^Isculapius  would  reveal  to 
them  the  proper  remedies  (^Diod,  i.  25); 
and  Alexander  the  Great  actually  fancied 
he  saw,  in  a  dream,  the  herb  which  cured 
the  wound  of  Ptolemy,  his  friend  and  rela- 
tion {Curt,  ix.8).  But  how  deeply  the  faith 
in  the  reality  of  dreams  was  rooted  among 
the  ancient  nations,  is  manifest  from  the 
views  entertained  by  the  Hebrews  on  this 
subject.  Dreams  occur  from  the  earliest 
to  the  latest  books  of  the  Bible  as  a  means 
of  Divine  revelation,  either  consisting  in  a 
vision  of  God  with  a  verbal  address,  or 
in  a  symbolical  act,  or  in  both:  a  dream 
warns  Abimelech  not  to  touch  Sarah 
(xx.  3),  encourages  Jacob  at  Bethel 
when  he  fled  from  Canaan,  promises  him 
abundance  of  property,  and  repeats  the 
consoling  assurances  when  he  proceeded 
to  Egypt  (xxviii.  12—15;  xxxi.  11;  xlvi. 
2);  a  dream  exhorts  Laban  not  to  injure 
Jacob  (xxxi.  24X  foretells  Joseph's  great- 


ness (xxxvii.  5 — 10),  the  destinies  of  the 
chief  butler  and  chief  baker  (xl  8 — 19), 
and  the  plenty  and  famine  in  Egypt;  a 
dream  indicates  the  victory,  of  Gideon 
(Judg.  vii.  13),  permits  to  Solomon  the 
choice  of  the  gift  most  precious  in  his 
eyes  ( I  Kings  iii.  5),  and  shows  Daniel 
the  four  symbolical  beasts  (vii.  1);  as,  in 
fact,  dreams  are  in  the  book  of  Daniel 
the  chief  vehicle  of  prophetic  composition. 
Nor  is  the  importance  of  dreams  obscurely 
alluded  to  or  left  to  be  inferred  only;  it 
is  clearly  expressed  in  one  of  the  most 
philosophical  )>ooks  of  the  Old  Testament : 
**  In  the  dream  and  vision  of  the  night, 
when  sleep  falls  upon  men,  in  their 
slumber  on  their  beds,  then  He  reveals  His 
will  to  men,  and  seals  their  waming^^Job 
xxxiii.  15,  16);  dreams  are  mentioned 
together  with  prophecies  and  the  decisions 
of  the  Urim  and  Thummim  (Deut  xiii. 
2,  4 ;  1  Sam.  xxviii.  6 ;  Jer.  xxiii  25 — 32), 
although  they  were  considered  inferior 
to  the  most  exalted  manner  of  revelation 
by  direct  and  open  speech,  vouchsafed  to 
Moses  alone  (Numb.  xii.  6 — 8);  and  when 
the  Lord  will  pour  out  His  spirit  upon  all 
flesh,  all  will  see  dreams,  as  all  will  pro- 
phecy (Joel  iii.  1 ).  Those,  therefore,  who 
desired  to  be  regarded  as  prophets  pretend- 
ed to  have  bad  remarkable  dreams  (Jer. 
xxiii.  25—32);  and  impostors  employed 
tbem  as  the  most  convenient  means  of  ob- 
taining authority  among  the  credulous 
multitude  (Zech.  x.  2).  Dreams  grew  in 
importance  among  the  Hebrews  in  the 
course  of  centuries,  and  after  the  Baby- 
lonian captivity,  they  were  classified  in  a 
complete  system;  they  were  regarded 
either  as  auspicious  or  ominous;  harass- 
ing or  frightful  visions  were  expiated  by 
fasts  and  prayers;  and  PhUi^  wrote  am 
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preted  according  to  his  dream.  13.  And  it  happen^,  ai 
he  interpreted  to  ns,  so  it  was;  I  was  restored  to  my 
office,  and  he  was  hanged. — 14.  And  Pharaoh  sent  and 
called  for  Joseph,  and  they  hastened  to  bring  him  out  of 
the  dungeon :  and  he  shaved  himself^  and  changed  his  gar- 
ments, and  came  to  Pharaoh.  15.  And  Pharaoh  said  to 
Joseph,  I  have  dreamt  a  dream,  and  there  is  none  who  can 
interpret  it :  and  I  have  heard  say  of  thee,  that  thou  un- 


elaborate  treatue,  in  two  books,  to  prore 
that  dreams  are  sent  bj  God.  It 
conld  not  fail,  that  these  decided  notions, 
on  a  subject  so  Tagae  and  uncertain, 
caused  serious  abuses,  chieflj  from  two 
sides;  from  weak-minded  dreamers,  who 
were  often  tortured  by  ristonary  misfor- 
tunes, and  from  cunning  interpreters,  who 
knew  how  to  take  advantage  of  such  im- 
becilitj;  but  sometimes  also,  from  wicked 
schemers,  who  made  real  or  pretended 
dreams  the  pretext  of  base  and  selfish 
plans;  as  Flavins  Josephus  did,  when, 
by  treachery  and  cowardice,  he  saved  his 
life  by  pacing  over  into  the  camp  of  the 
enemies  (Bell.  Jud.  III.  viii.  8,  4).  Jesas 
Sirnch,  therefore,  though  acknowledging 
that  some  dreams  are  sent  by  God,  cen- 
snred  severely  the  folly  of  attributing 
weight  to  all;  he  impressed  upon  his 
readers  that  many  dreams  are  idle  and 
empty,  like  the  wind  and  the  shadow,  a 
delusion  to  the  fool,  and  a  phantom  of 
deceitful  hope  (xxxiv.  2—7);  just  as 
Artabanus  had,  long  before,  said  to  king 
Xerxes:  **  The  visions  of  dreams  are  not 
divine;  they  most  commonly  hover  around 
men  respecting  things  which  engaged 
their  thoughta  during  the  day**;  although 
the  Superstition  of  his  time  is  reflected  in 
the  legend  which  he  narrated,  bow  he 
yet  was  forced  to  acknowledge  the  awful 
sanctity  of  dreams  {Herod,  vii.  16,  17; 
comp.  Ctcer.  De  Divin.  ii.  58 — 72;  see 
also  Matt.  120;  iL  18;  xxviL  19;  Herod. 
i.34;  iii.  124;  v.  56;  Ztr.iud6;  xxi.22; 
Xen,  Cyr.  viii.  7).  Nor  has  the  interest 
in  dreams  ceased  since  that  time;  they 
have  occupied  the  pen  of  many  a  modern 
psychologist;  they  have  given  rise  to  some 


of  the  most  beautifnt  works,  replete  with 
profound  thought  and  rivrewd  observation ; 
and  the  peculiar  mystery  which  surrounds 
those  remarkable  phenomena,  too  aerial  to 
permit  of  the  rigid  analysis  of  die  plnlo* 
sopher  or  the  man  of  science^  will  always 
exercise  an  excusable  chanh  over  the 
human  mind. 

Thus  it  will  be  understood  why  Fbk 
raoh  was  so  seriously  troubled  and  agitated 
when  none  of  his  wise  men  was  able  to 
interpret  his  striking  dreams;  bow  his 
impatience  roused  the  ungrateful  heart  of 
the  chief  butler;  and  how  the  pride  of  tlM 
mighty  Egyptian  monarch  could  stoop 
to  accept  the  services  of  a  foreign  slavey 
and  hastily  summon  a  despised  pri* 
soner  into  his  splendid  palace  and  before 
his  sacred  presence. 

Philological  Rbmaioui.  —  ^ljf!^(rtr, 
8)  to  6ea^  to  a^Vale(  Judg.xiii.fS);  there- 
fore, im~)  D^.^ni  **his  mhid  was  eiteited,* 
or  troubled;  Sept^  Iroptix^;  the  Vulg, 
less  distinctly,  pavore  perterrihte  (comp. 
Ps.  Ixxvii.  5;  Dan.  ii8). — ^Abont  ETt^C^ 
see  on  Exod.,  pp.40  and  1 14.  As  in  our  pas- 
sage the  D^tDtDin  are  used  synonymously 
with  D^D^n,  so  it  ooours,  in  Bxod.  vii.  1 1, 
in  connection  with  Q^D3n  and  O^EMSOD; 
and  **  hidden  arts"  (D^Dr6)  are  there 
ascribed  to  them.  —  The  word  DOHl  has 
been  currently  considered  as  a  contractioa 
of  t3"tn  to  engrave,  to  write  (whence  tsyj 
etylue),  and  D^n  to  be  aacred;  so  that  it 
would  correspond  almost  literally  to  the 
Greek  UpoypamuiTtlQ  (  Mich^  Soppl.  9S8) : 
but  the  very  precarious  character  of  this 
conjecture  is  obvious;  since  it  is  not  even 
certain  whether  DDin  is  of  Shemitic 
origin;  but  if  so,  we  sho^d  give  the  pre* 
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derstandcst  a  dream  to  interpret  it.  16.  And  Joseph 
answered  Pharaoh  saying,  Not  I :  God  will  answer  for  the 
peace  of  Pharaoh  — 17.  And  Pharaoh  said  to  Joseph,  In 
my  dream,  behold,  I  was  standing  on  the  bank  of  the 
river:  18.  And,  behold,  there  came  up  out  of  the  river 
seven  cows,  fat  in  flesh  and  fine  in  form ;  and  they  fed  in 
the  reed-grass:  19.  And,  behold,  seven  other  cows  came 
up  after  them,  poor  and  very  bad  in  form,  and  lean  in 


f^BTence  to  the  deri ration  from  "WH  to  see 
or  explain,  and  DID  (eqniyalent  to  )Dt>) 
to  conceal,  **  be  who  explains  hidden  or 
mysterious  things "  {MUlitts,  Dissert.,  p. 
S25;  Bohlem,  Genes,  p.  882).  Jablonski 
identifies  D^OtDIH  with  Esom  or  Erthom, 
**the  performer  of  miracalous  feats"; 
Michaetis  with  ffarethom,  "guardian  of 
secrets"  (Snppl.,980;  see,  iiirther,  Oesen^ 
Thes..  p.  521).— The  plural  DlTlk^  (ver.  8) 
refers  to  the  smgular  SuPVi,  because  this 
was  a  double  dream. — 'H^'^^  (ver.  9)  is  con- 
strued with  the  accusative,  as  in  xxxvii.4. 
— The  third  person  is  employed  in  the  re- 
spectful speech  addressed  to  the  king  (ver. 
10). — K'^t^  (ver.  12)  is  to  be  understood 
like  t&'*iO,  as  it  is  the  apposition  to  the 
preceding  137. 

14 — 16.  Joseph,  who  had  borne  his 
humiliation  without  despondency,  heard 
the  message  of  the  king  without  sur- 
prise or  timidity;  the  thouglit  that  the 
realization  of  his  early  dreams  might  be  ap- 
proaching, no  doubt,  flashed  across  his  san- 
guine mind ;  but  he  had  long  since  learnt 
to  confide  his  life  to  the  will  of  Provi- 
dence, and  to  follow  rather  than  to  direct, 
fie  appeared  before  Pharaoh  in  becoming 
attire;  and  when  he  heard  the  cause  of 
the  king's  anxiety,  he  answered  with  a 
dignity  and  self-possession  proving  both 
the  superiority  of  his  intellect  and  the 
simplicity  of  his  character.  As  on  a  for- 
mer occasion  he  declined  every  personal 
merit;  to  God,  he  said,  belong  the  dreams 
and  their  interpretation ;  but  he  added,  he 
was  certain  that  the  visions  of  the  king 
would  be  auspicious,  and  that  they,  no 
doubt, foreshadowed  peace  and  happiness: 
but  this  was  no  idle  flattery  or  unmeaning 


compliment ;  the  justice  which  the  king  had, 
two  years  before,  evinced  in  the  punish- 
ment of  the  guilty  baker  and  the  pardon 
of  the  all  but  innocent  butler,  was  to 
Joseph  a  goarantee  thai  Providence 
would  inflict  no  calamity  on  himself  or  his 
reign.  That  answer  could  not  fail  to  make 
the  desired  impression,  and  at  once  to  pre- 
possess Pharaoh  in  favour  of  the  stranger. 
— The  Egyptians  allowed  their  beards 
to  grow  in  mourning  only;  while  they  or- 
dinarily never  failed  to  BhKvt  it  fixNn  their 
scrupulous  attention  to  cleanliness  (fTerodL 
ii.  36);  it  was  a  sign  either  of  negligent 
habits  or  of  deficient  education  to  infringe 
that  cuAtom,  to  which  even  foreign  slaves 
were  generally  compelled  to  conform. 
The  Hebrews,  on  the  contrary,  regarded 
their  beard  with  peculiar  pride,  cultivated 
it  with  care,  touched  it  at  supplications, 
often  swore  by  it,  and  deemed  its  mutila- 
tion an  extreme  ignominy  (2  Sam.  x.  4, 5, 
etc);  hence,  in  mourning,  they  shaved 
their  beards  and  hair  (compare  Isai. 
XV.  2;  Am.  viii.  10;  Jer.  xvi.  6;  xli.  5). 
It  appears,  then,  that  Joseph  had  hitherto 
been  permitted  to  preserve  his  beard  in 
accordance  with  his  national  customs;  but 
that  he  was,  of  course,  obliged  to  remove 
it  when  he  was  called  before  Pharaoh. 
Thus  our  narrative  incidentally  contains 
a  genuine  Egyptian  trait. —  ['TS}?? 
(ver.  16)  is  "without  me,"  **not  F  (see 
on  xiv.  24);  in  ver.  44,  "]''lv?2  is  more 
distinctly  "without thee";  comp.ny73D 
IsaL  xxxvi.  10;  Jer.  xliv.  19]. 

Tt^lML,  Pharaoh  tells  Joseph  his 
dreams  with  greater  copioosness  than 
they  had  been  before  stated;  when  the 
seven  lean  cows  had  devoured  thejsey^a 
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flesh,  such  as  I  never  saw  in  all  the  land  of  Egypt  for 
badness :  20.  And  the  lean  and  bad  cows  consumed  the 
^rst  seven  fat  cows:  21.  And  when  they  had  eaten  them 
up,  it  could  not  be  known  that  they  had  eaten  them ;  for 
their  appearance  was  bad,  as  at  the  beginning,  And  I 
awoke.  22.  And  I  saw  in  my  dream,  and,  behold,  seven 
ears  came  up  on  one  ptalk,  full  and  good :  23.  And,  be- 
hold, seven  ears,  parched,  thin,  and  blasted  by  the  east- 
wind,  sprang  up  after  them:  24.  And  the  thin  ears 
devoured  the  seven  good  ears:  and  I  told  this  to  the 
soothsayers ;  but  there  is  none  who  can  explain  it  to  me. — 

25.  And  Joseph  said  to  Pharaoh,  The  dream  of  Pharaoh 
is  one :  God  hath  shown  to  Pharaoh  what  He  is  about  to  do. 

26.  The  seven  good  cows  are  seven  years;  and  the  seven 
good  ears  are  seven  years:  the  dream  is  one.  27.  And 
the  seven  thin  and  bad  cows  that  came  up  after  them  are 
seven  years ;  and  the  seven  empty  ears  blasted  by  the  east- 
wind  will  be  seyen  yea-rs  of  famine.     28.  This  is  the  thing 


fat  ones,  they  remained  as  thin  as  before, 
and  it  could  not  be  seen  that  they  had 
consumed  them:  this  feature  is  added, 
and  enhances  the  accuracy  and  distinct- 
ness of  the  vision  (see  on  vers.  2 — 4). 

Philolooical  Risma&ks. — The  suffix 
in  nj^lp  (ver.2l)  is  unusual  (instead  of 
jS'Jp;  comp.  D3"]p^  Ps.  v.  10,  etc),  ana- 
logous to  noXS  in  Rnth  i.  19;  compare 
nm^  (xxi/29)}  1-13^3  (xlii.  36);  and 
T\}^i  (1  Kings  vii.  37).— In  in*t<"lD,  the 
original  letter  ^  of  the  substantive  nN"l9 
(from  nNT,  instead  of  'K"l,  whence  ^NT 
fnirror)  is  restored;  it  is,  therefore,  the 
tingvlar^  "  their  appearance";  comp.  Lev. 
Xiv.  37 ;  Dan.  i.  15  (DH^KID) ;  Cant.  ii.  14 
(T.«1P)J  Job  3tli.  1  CV«"ID).— D3V(ver. 
23)  properly,  to  be  hard  or  dry  (Syr., 
KD31V  rock;  see  Rashi)-,  hence,  D^^SK' 
niD3V  parched  or  sapless  ears  of  com. 
The  word  is  omitted  both  in  the  Sept.  and 
the  Vulg.  —  DnnriN  (ver.23),  instead  qf 
jn^TTIK  (see  on  xxxi.  9). 

2A — 39.  Joseph's  interpretation,  ao 
simple  and  convincing,  that  it  was  at 
once  acknowledged;  not  only  by  the  king, 


bi^t  by  his  haughty,  and  now  hamMed, 
sages,  implied  a  defeatof  the  Egyptian  gods 
also,  who  in  not  suggesting  to  their  votaries 
the  explanation  of  the  dreams,  manifestly 
appeared  inferior  to  the  God  of  the  He- 
brews, either  in  love  or  in  omniscience; 
and  in  order  to  lay  due  stress  upon  this 
important  fact,  Joseph  emphatically  in- 
troduces Elohim,  both  at  the  beginning 
and  the  conclusion  of  his  reply.  Elohim 
announce^  to  Pharfu>h  what  Me  intends 
to  do  (ver.25);  the  thing  is  established 
by  Elohim;  and  Elohim  hastens  to  accom- 
plish it  (ver,32).  The  king  was  com- 
pelled to  revere  His  power  (ver.  38 ;  comp. 
Exod.  V.  2) :  the  first  great  triumph  of  the 
God  of  Israel  over  the  idols  of  Egypt 
was  achieved;  but  it  was  only  the  fore- 
runner of  greater  and  more  signal  vic- 
tories. 

33—30.  Joseph  ^as  not  si^tisfied  with 
an  abstract  interpretation  of  the  dreams; 
he  not  only  perceived  the  impending 
calamity,  but  spontaneously,  without 
awaiting  the  further  request  of  the  king, 
offered  his  counsel  ho^  to  avert  its  oon- 
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-^hich  I  have  spoken  to  Pharaoh :  What  God  is  about 
to  do  He  hath  shown  to  Pharaoh.  29,  Behold,  there  come 
seven  years  of  great  plenty  throughout  all  the  land  of 
Egypt:  30.  And  there  will  arise  after  them  seven  years 
of  famine ;  and  all  the  plenty  will  be  forgotten  in  the  land 
of  Egypt;  and  the  famine  will  consume  the  land;  31. 
And  the  plenty  will  not  be  known  in  the  land  on  account 
of  that  famine  afterwards ;  for  it  will  be  very  heavy.  32. 
And  because  the  dream  was  repeated  to  Pharaoh  twice, 
indeed,  the  thing  is  established  by  God,  and  God  will 
hasten  to  bring  it  to  pass.  33.  Now,  therefore,  let  l^ha- 
raoh  look  out  a  man  intelligent  and  wise,  and  set  him 
over  the  land  of  Egypt.  34.  Let  Pharaoh  do  this^  and  let 
him  appoint  officers  over  the  land,  and  take  up  the  fifth 
part  in  the  land  of  Egypt  in  the  seven  years  of  plenty. 
35.  And  let  them  gather  all  the  food  of  those  good  years 
that  come,  and  lay  up  com  under  the  hand  of  Pharaoh, 
food  in  the  cities,  and  keep  it.     36.  And  that  food  shall  be 


sequences.  He  remained  throughout 
faithful  to  his  character.  Its  innermost 
nature  was  simplicity.  It  was  this  child- 
like harmlessness  which  had  concealed 
from  him  the  imprudence  he  committed  in 
relating  his  dreams  to  his  brothers;  which 
had  dictated  bis  answer  to  Potiphar's  wife; 
prompted  him  to  tell  the  chief  baker, 
without  reserve,  his  approaching  doom; 
gave  him  courage  and  calmness  in  appear- 
ing before  Pharaoh ;  and  which  now  led  him 
to  make  the  proposal  that  Pharaoh  should 
appoint  over  the  land  of  ijgjpt  an  intelli- 
gent man,capable  of  devising  means  for  the 
accumulation  of  com.  He  was  perfectly 
unconscious  that  he  thereby  laid  himself 
open  to  the  imputation  of  selfishly  aspiring 
for  a  most  important  office  which  he  desired 
to  create  for  himself.  However,  this  wish, 
even  had  it  been  fostered  by  him,  would  not 
have  been  blameable,  if  he  was  convinced 
that  the  office  was  indispensable,  and  if  he 
felt  that  he  was  able  to  perform,  to  the  bene- 
fit of  his  generation,  tbe  duties  it  imposed. 
Ambition,  if  directed  to  noble  aims,  and  if 
free  from  vanity  and  egotism,  is  no  vice ;  for 


It  manifests  the  lore  and  respect  entertain- 
ed for  our  race;  and  the  imperionsness  of 
a  haughty  mind  is  a  passion  yery  different 
from  that  of  terving  our  fellow-men,  be  it 
often  with  the  hidden  desire  of  earning 
their  praise  as  a  reward  for  toil  and  pri- 
vations.— Joseph's  proposal  that  the 
Egyptians  should,  during  the  seven  years 
of  plenty,  deliver  up  the  fifth  part  of  their 
com  as  a  tax,  may  be  considered  an  en- 
croachment upon  the  rights  of  personal 
property;  but  it  was  his  object  to  prevent 
the  citizens  from  selling  into  foreign  coun- 
tries the  cereal  produce  not  required  fmr  im- 
mediate consumption,  and  thus  to  obviate 
want  in  the  succeeding  period  of  famine; 
and  though  an  adequate  compensation 
might,  in  justice,  have  been  offered  for  the 
com,  the  Egyptians  scarcely  expected  it, 
as  they  were  formerly  accustomed,  in  ordi- 
nary years,  to  send  the  tenth  part  of  their 
crops  into  the  public  granaries;  and  the 
abundance  of  the  harvests,  during  tbe  first 
seven  years,  made  them  scarcely  feel  the 
increase  of  the  impost  On  a  later  occa- 
sion, we  shall  examine  the  meaaures  of 
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for  store  to  the  land  against  the  seven  years  of  fiamine,  which 
will  be  in  the  land  of  Egypt;  that  the  land  do  not  perish 
through  the  famine. — 37.  And  the  thing  appeared  good  in 
the  eyes  of  Pharaoh,  and  in  the  eyes  of  all  his  servants.  38. 
And  Pharaoh  said  to  his  servants,  Can  we  find  sueh  a  man 
as  this  w,  a  man  in  whom  the  spirit  of  God  is?  39.  And 
Pharaoh  said  to  Joseph,  Since  God  hath  taught  thee  all 
this,  there  is  none  intelligent  and  wise  like  thyself:     40. 


Joseph  in  their  political  and  locial  bear- 
ings, and  point  out  both  their  remaHutble 
expediency  and  their  great  defects  (see  on 
xlvii  la— 26> 

PHiLOLoaioAi*  RncAmxs.— firt^  (Ter. 
84)  is  to  impose  a  taz  of  the  fifth  part  of 
Che  produce;  whence  the  sobstantiye  rah 
in  the  corresponding  dgitifieation  (xlriL 
24, 26)f  analogous  to  ")(^  to  give  the  tenth 
part  (txviit  22),  and  y^  (xiv.  20). 
rtDn  is,  therefore,  neither,  tdbuy  the  fifth 
part;  nor,  to  count  (if«/iir4J«iF);  nor,  **to 
take  np  the  fifth  part  of  the  land/*  Cor- 
rectly the  Septnagint,  diroirtfi7rrw<rdriaeav 
itavra  rit  ytvpfffutra  rijc  yfic  klyiiTTov. 

St_45.  Pharaoh,  Certain  that  \h€ 
spirit  of  God  #as  in  Joseph,  Appointed 
him  to  the  ofllce  suggested  fn  his  answer, 
and  installed  him ashisgrand-yizier.  Since 
Joseph  thns  obtained  in  the  palace  the  po^ 
sition  which  he  had  before  ocenpted  in  the 
house  of  Potiphar,  he  Tirtually  acquired 
every  public  and  social  influence;  for  the 
king  was  the  centre  of  all  political  powe^ 
and  administration  (comp.  1  Kings  xviiL 
8;  2  Kings  xviH.  18).  The  whole  people 
was,  therefore,  commanded  to  submit  to 
Joseph's  arrangements  and  to  obey  his  in* 
jn  nations ;  he  was  the  governor  and  ruler  of 
all  Egypt  (xlii  6)  xlv.  8);  the  throne 
alone  was  the  distingnishing  privilege  of 
the  king.— He  at  once  received  the  in- 
signiaofhiA  new  dignity.  As  be  was  hence- 
forth to  represent  the  king  in  all  public 
transactions,  he  was  necessarily  provided 
with  the  roj^al  signet  (see  p.  628--<S25). 
As  his  office  raised  him  into  the  highest 
social  rank,  he  received  garments  of  fine 
linen  (fi^),  the  only  material  which,  from 
eonsiderationa  of  cleanliness,  the  priests 


and  other  high  fonctionaries  used  for  their 
official  robet  (Herod,  ii.  37,  81;  Fiau 
xix.  2 ;  PluL  Is.  4).  Every  new  dignity 
in  the  East  required  corresponding  gar- 
ments; fbrthe  specnlatiTe  mind  of  the  Ori- 
entals invests  everything  with  a  symbolifid 
significance;  the  dress  especially  is  com- 
monly nsed  to  embody  appropriate  ideas; 
the  typical  diaracter  of  thevesimeiftsof  the 
priests  and  of  the  High-priest  issnfficiently 
known;  and  costly  garments  or  dresses  of 
hononr  form  tftill  a  nsnal  and  acceptable 
present — Egyptians  of  rank  and  eminence 
wore  round  the  neck  a  gold  chain  O^^"^)* 
resembling  a  string,  to  which  generally  a 
stone  scaralxeus  was  appended,  llie  same 
ornament,  the  totque$  of  the  Romans,  and 
the  Tore  of  the  Britons  and  ancient  Irisdi, 
was  worn  by  the  noble  Persians  and  Gauls, 
by  the  Celtic  tribes  and  other  Asiatic  and 
European  nations,  even  in  battles;  and  it 
often  formed  one  of  the  chief  parts  of  the 
spoil  of  the  Yictorions  army;  soldiers 
received  a  neck-chain  for  their  Talour; 
and  to  present  a  warrior  '*  phalaris  et 
torque"  was  a  usual  mode  of  bestowing 
military  distinction,  especially  on  Roman 
knights  (comp.  Curt  iiL  3;  Flor.  i.  13; 
Virg,  Mn.  r.  558 ;  Gell  ix.  3 ;  Cic,  Ver. 
ii.  3;  Liv,  xxxiiL  31;  WilAinsoti,  Anc 
Eg.  iii.376).  The  text  in  no  manner  in- 
dicates, that  the  chain,  with  the  image  of 
Truth,  worn  by  the  supreme  judge  of 
Eeypt,  is  here  alluded  to  (see  on  Exod. 
p.  544).— But  all  these  private  honours 
receired  a  higher  importance  by  a  public 
procession  commanded  by  Pharaoh;  Jo- 
seph was  in  the  second  state-carriage,  no 
doubt  with  all  the  pomp  usually  attend- 
ing such  exhibitions,   presented  to  the 
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Thou  shalt  be  over  my  house,  and  all  my  people  shall 
comply  to  thy  Command:  only  in  the  throne  will  I  b^ 
greatet*  than  thou.  41.  And  Pharaoh  said  to  Joseph,  SecJ, 
I  have  set  thee  over  all  the  land  of  Egypt.  42.  And 
Pharaoh  took  off  his  ring  from  his  hand,  and  put  it  xxpot. 
Joseph's  hand,  and  arrayed  him  in  vestures  of  fine  linen^ 
and  put  a  gold  chain  round  his  neck;  43.  And  he  made 
him  ride  in  the  second  chariot  which  he  had;   and  they 


people;  bis  new  dignity  was  proclaimed; 
and  anqnalified  obedience  to  his  com- 
mands was  enforced  as  a  dnty  of  loyalty; 
and  lest  Joseph  himself  be  in  doubt  about 
the  character  and  extent  of  his  power,  the 
king  repeated  to  him:  *'  I  am  Pharaoh; 
but  without  thee  no  main  shall  lift  up  his 
hand  or  foot  in  all  the  land  of  Egypt" 
(ver.  44). — ^Bmt  two  other  points  were 
indispensable  to  complete  Joseph's  ele^ 
Tation.  It  was,  firstly,  necessary  to  mark 
the  decishre  epoch  in  his  life  by  a  new 
name,  especially  as  the  foreign  Hebrew 
appellation  was,  no  doubt,  objectionable 
to  the  priests,  so  jealous  and  proud  of  tlieir 
nationality.  His  adoption  of  a  new  name, 
ZaphencUh'Paneah,  expressing  his  great 
merit  and  mission,  stamped  him,  in  some 
respects,  as  an  Egyptian,  and  was  re- 
garded to  indicate  not  merely  an  outward 
change,but  a  corresponding  internal  trans- 
formation, and  almost  the  commencement 
of  a  new  existence.  In  order  to  make 
this  transition  still  more  decided  and  per- 
manent, Pharaoh,  secondly,  gave  him  to 
wife  Asenath,  the  daughter  of  Potipherah, 
priest  of  On.  This  alliance  introduced 
him  into  one  of  the  noblest  and  most  in- 
fluential Egyptian  families;  for  the  power 
of  the  chief  priest  was  immense;  his 
office,  surrountied  with  a  daazling  pres- 
tige,  was  hereditary  in  his  family,  and 
gave  a  dignified  stability  to  his  position 
(Herod,  li.  37,  143).  The  priests  belonged 
to  the  great  landed  proprietors;  they 
formed  the  highest  aristocracy ;  they  at- 
tended and  controlled  the  kings;  and  the 
statues  of  the  chief  priests  were»  like  those 
of  the  Pharaohs,  placed  in  the  temples  of 
the  gods.  If  one  of  the  priests,  proverbial 


for  their  scmpolonsness  in  guarding  ih* 
parity  of  their  fenulieSv  conquered  hift 
aversion,  and  inarried  his  daughter  to  a 
stranger  and  a  slave,  the  most  powerful 
example  wai  set  for  the  other  £|^yptiaiM 
to  banish  their  pirejudiced  and  readily  to 
acknowledge  Joseph's  authority.  But  if 
policy  recommended  this  tmion,  it  might 
appear  that  rdigkm  as  strongly  con* 
demned  it:  how  eoold  Jos^h  marry  aft 
idolaiaroos  wife?  Hdd  he  forgotten  tfa4 
anxious  caj^  which  his  father  and  hb 
ancestors  had  taken  to  uphold  the  undo* 
filed  legitimacy  of  their  race?  It  is  im* 
possible,  in  this  place,  to  answer  that 
question  fully  and  satisfactorily;  it  is  in- 
timately connected  with  another  difficulty 
to  whidk  we  shall  presently  dllade,  and 
the  explanation  of  which  will  assist  mf  in 
elucidating  this  point  also  (see  on  vers; 
50—63).  But  it  may  be  here  observed^ 
that,  indeed,  in  Joseph's  later  progeny 
the  evil  consequences  of  this  idolatrous 
marriage  are  reflected;  the  EphrshntteA 
always  displayed  a  fatal  inclination  in 
favour  of  Egyptian  paganism;  the  service 
of  Apis  long  disgraced  their  sacred 
pluces ;  and  threatened  to  rival  the  image* 
less  worship  of  the  God  of  Israel  On  the 
other  hand,  Joseph  might  have  hoped«  in 
spite  of  that  allianee,  to  preserve  in  his 
homse  the  knowledge  and  pure  service  of 
God;  he  trusted  to  the  innate  force  of 
truth  and  to  the  energy  of  his  will,  that 
they  would  repress,  if  they  could  not 
eradicate,  the  folly  and  error  of  his  wife's 
religious  notions.  His  prudence  and  his 
wisdom  seem  to  have  effected  what  would 
almost  appear  hopeless;  we  see  nowhere 
in  his  domestic  affairs  a  tendency  towardi 
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called  out  before  him  Abrech  [Governor] !  namely,  that  he 
be  placed  over  all  the  land  of  Egypt.  44.  And  Pharaoh  said 
to  Joseph,  I  am  Pharaoh ;  but  without  thee  no  man  shall  lift 
up  his  hand  or  his  foot  in  all  the  land  of  Egypt.  45.  And 
Pharaoh  called  Joseph's  name  2^phenath-paneah  [Rescuer 
of  the  World];  and  he  gave  him  to  wife  Asenath  the 
daughter  of  Poti-pherah,  priest  of  On.     And  Joseph  went 


paganiflin;  in  giving  names  to  his  sons 
he  employs  both  times  the  name  of  Elo- 
him;  and  when  his  father  arrives  in 
Egjpt,  there  appears  between  them  no 
alienation,  no  difference  of  opinions. 

PmLOLOOiOAL  Bbmarks.  —  In  the 
phrase  *1^C  /V  ^^  (ver.  40)  it  seems  pre- 
ferable to  take  pC^J  in  the  original  mean- 
ing of  complying  or  conforming,  and  to  ren- 
der those  words:  ^  mj  whole  people  shall 
comply  to  thy  command**;  for  the  kiss  of 
homage,  which  most  of  the  ancient  trans- 
lators and  some  modem  critics  here  under- 
stand, was  the  privilege  of  the  ruling 
princes  themselves  (I  Sam.  x.  1 ;  Ps.ii.l2), 
or  of  the  worshipped  deities  (1  Kings  xix. 
18;  Hos.  ziii.  2;  Job  xxxi.27);  and  Pha- 
raoh expressly  reserved  for  himself  the 
throne  or  the  sovereignty;  Joseph  was  the 
first  after  the  king;  but  he  held  his  power 
only  as  a  gift  from  his  master.  The  objec- 
tions which  Gesenlns  (Thcs.,pp.923,924) 
has  urged  against  the  former  acceptation, 
seem  of  little  weight,  as  the  analogy  of 

the  Arabic  verb  /Iw  in  the  sense  of 

ranging  or  arranging  saffices  to  explain 
the  use  of  p^3  in  that  meaning.  —  HB,  in 
the  signification  of  command,  is  not  unusual 
(xlv.21;  £xod.xxxviil21;  Num.  iiL  16, 
89  i  Job  xxxix.  27,  etc). — About  tS^  linen 
(ver.  42)  see  on  Exod.,  pp.  487, 488;  and 
about  the  carriages  in  Egypt,  on  Exod., 
pp.  241, 242. —  It  appears  to  us  doubtless, 
if  we  consider  the  context,  that  the  much 
disputed  word  'P^Xl^  denotes  the  dignity 
of  Joseph,  and  that  it  is,  therefore,  ex- 
plained by  the  succeeding  words  ])T\^) 
DnVO  pK  ^D  hv  IHK.  For  the  same 
fact  is  with  surprising  repetitions  expressed 
from  ver.  40  to  ver.  44.  1"I3K  signifies, 
therefore,  something  like  governor  or  vice- 


roy\  Joseph  himself  describes  his  position 
as  131  n]n&^  3M  (xlv.8);  and  thus  the 
following  infinitive  absolute  pHDI  is  ac- 
counted for,**  namely  that  he  may  be  placed 
over  all  the  land  ofEgypt**  (see  on  Exod.TiiL 
1 1 ;  Sept.,  Koi  Kariorriotv  aMv);  this  ex- 
presses distinctly  his  new  position;  and 
the  end  and  tendency  of  such  public  pro- 
cessions were  usually  proclaimed  before 
the  people  with  the  greatest  deamess 
(Esth.  ^i.  9, 1 1 ).  It  is,  further,  eertain  that 
I^^X  is  an  Egyptian  word;  bnt  doabtfol 
are  the  usual  explanations  AnEPEK  or 
AnPEK  **bow  the  head"  (i>s  Ro$si)i  or 
A^PEK  "let  every  one  bow  down" 
(Pfeiffer),  or  OYBE  PEK  -bow  towards 
him"  iJablonski)\  or  Habrechk,  **  invested 
by  the  king  with  a  girdle  or  robe**  (^R.For- 
star).  It  may  be  **  pure  prince,"  as  Osbum 
(Israel  in  Egypt,  p.  55)  explains;  but  if 
so  it  can  scarcely  imply  that  Joseph  was 
henceforth  regarded  as  a  native  Egypciao« 
and  that  he  was  no  longer  a  foreigner. 
Joseph  himself  would  have  deprecated 
such  title;  for  he  never  forgot  that  he  was 
a  stranger  in  Egypt;  and  some  years  later 
he  openly  called  Egypt  ^  the  land  of  his 
misery"  or  exile  (ver.  52).  —  But  most  of 
the  ancient  translators  regarded  ^"^^K  as 
a  Hebrew  word,  derived  from  "J^IZl  to  kneel 
(xxiv.  11);  and  if  this  were  the  case,"p3K 
would  be  an  irregular  infinitive  absolute 
of  Hiphil,  instead  of  ^IIH,  analogous  to 
D^SK'K  in  Jer.xxv.  3,  instead  of  D^BCTr, 
and  the  infinitive  would  have  the  force  of 
the  imperative;  thus  render  the  Vulgate 
(utomnes  coram  eo  genufiecterent),  Aqnil., 
Origen,  Arab.  Erp.,AbulwaI.,  and  others. 
It  is  not  impossible  that  the  ancient  He- 
brew reader  understood  y\2H  in  the  same 
sense,  and  that,  perhaps,  a  similarity  of 
sound  to  a  familiar  Hebrew  word  was  even 
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out  over  all  the  land  of  Egypt.— 46.  And  Joseph  was 
thirty  years  old  when  he  stood  before  Pharaoh,  king  of 
Egjrpt. — And  Joseph  went  out  from  the  pi'esence  of  Pha- 
raoh, and  went  throughout  all  the  land  of  Egypt.  47. 
And  in  the  seven  years  of  plenty  the  earth  brought  forth 
in  heaps.  48.  And  he  gathered  up  all  the  food  of  the 
seven  years,  which  were  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  laid  up 


originnllj  intended  (see  on  ver.l);  but 
T^2H  18  certainly  not  of  Shemitic  origin; 
and  still  more  precarions,  therefore,  are 
the  deriyations  from  3K  father,  and  1)^  or 
ion  rex;  or  firom  If}  M  mild  ruler  {Onk,, 
Targ.  Jertu.,  Pers.,  Sjr.,  etc.);  or  the 
translations,  ''the  most  blessed,"  as  if 
it  were  *|1T1  with  the  sign  of  the  Arabic 

superlative  K ;  or  "  theexcellent^  (c^^lsS  \ 

SaatL):  while  the  renderings  of  the 
Septaagint  and  Samaritan  versions  hy 
herald  (c^/ov^  and  THD)  are  obvious  in- 
accuracies. 

No  less  uncertaintj  prevails  with  regard 
to  the  words  mX(B  n^p^  (ver.  45).  As 
the  Scptnagint  writes  them  Yov9o/a^v^x» 
and  Jerome  renders  them  by  Saviottr  qf 
the  world  (**  Salvator  Mundi"),  they  have 
been  explained  to  correspond  with  the 
Egyptian  phrase  n-COT-M-«-ENEX, 
meaning  **  the  salvation  of  the  world,  or 
of  the  empire"  {JabUmtki,  Op.  L  207— 2 1 C ; 
RoeeUinU  Monnm.  L  185),  which  Gesenius 
so  modifies  that  he  reads  CQNT  instead 
of  COT,  and  translates  "  the  preserver  or 
rescuer  of  the  world,**  supposing  that  the 
original  word  HSV^  has  been  transposed 
into  n^DV,  in  order  to  give  it  a  more  He- 
brew appearance  (Thes.,  pp.  1181, 1182). 
Either  of  those  expositions,  if  they  were 
authenticated,  are  appropriate  as  regards 
the  context.  But  Osbum  (Israel  in  Eg., 
p.  57)  explains  DDDV  as  teeph-nath,  ih^i 
is,  **  he  who  receives  Neith"  (the  goddess 
of  wisdom);  and  n3yS  as  pah-noech, 
meaning,  **  he  who  flies  from  pollution." 
However,  it  may  be  observed,  1.  that  this 
would  be  a  compound  of  rather  heteroge- 
neous elements  (the  sage-enemy  of  adul- 
tery); and,  2.  that  rUVD  n3DV  has  evi- 
dently reference  to  the  office  of  Joseph,  or 


certainly  to  his  j^uft/iccharacter,  and  scarce- 
ly to  an  occurrence  in  his  private  life, 
which  in  no  manner  concerned  his  relation 
to  Pharaoh,  and  the  connection  of  which 
with  his  exaltation  was  beyond  the  per- 
ception of  the  Egyptian  monarch. — Those 
who  take  the  words  in  question  to  be  of 
Hebrew  origin  (but,  no  doubt,  erroneously), 
explain  *'  the  revealer  of  mysteries,*'  from 
|CV  to  conceal,  and  {P&  to  open  or  dieclose; 
thusOnkeL(n»^P^apDEDTN-|3a);  Jon.; 
tbeSamar.;  Syr.;  Joseph.  (^  &xtK(tKv^9ri 
rb  fuXKov)\  Chrysost;  Theodor.;  Saad., 
and  others;  while  Philo  simply  renders, 
bvttpoKpirriQ, — The  second  part  of  the  noun 
n3pl|<,  which  the  Septuagintwrites'A(rcj'€9, 
seems  to  be  the  name  of  the  goddess  Nit 
or  Neith  (Need),  as  in  other  proper  nouns, 
for  instance,  Psammenit  and  Rampsenit; 
and  Aei^he-^neit  would  be  "  the  worshipper 
of  Neith**  {'AOtivofTiPfici  Jablonski),  or 
As-neit  "she  who  belongs  to  Neit**  (Cham" 
poUion;  Gesen.,  Thes.  p.  130).  —  About 
IDD  ^DID,  see  p.  617. 

46— 40.  The  first  part  of  Pharoah's 
dream  began  at  once  to  be  realised.  The 
soil  yielded  enormous  harvests,  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  Joseph's  directions,  stores  of 
com^infiniteand  numberless,  were  piled  up 
in  the  cities.  Perhaps  no  nation  was  so 
fond  of  writing  down  everything  as  the 
Egyptians;  on  the  monuments  we  seldom 
fail  to  discover  some  officer  or  servant  with 
his  writing  materials,  engaged  in  taking 
minute  notesof  the  proceedings  delineated; 
the  account-books  of  private  individuals 
were  generally  as  exact  and  voluminous  as 
the  public  archives  were  complete  and  cir- 
cumstantial ;  and  in  the  various  departments 
of  the  house  and  the  field,  and  in  the  trades 
and  manufiftctures,  the  same  care  was  ex- 
hibited. .Now,  the  com  was  so  plentiful 
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the  food  in  the  cities ;  the  food  of  the  field,  which  was 
round  every  city,  he  laid  up  in  it.  49.  And  Joseph  piled 
up  corn  as  the  sand  of  the  sea,  very  much,  until  he  ceased 
numbering;  for  it  was  without  number. — 50.  And  to 
Joseph  were  bom  two  sons  before  the  years  of  famine 
came,  whom  Asenath  the  daughter  of  Poti-pherah,  priest 
of  On,  bore  to  him.  51.  And  Joseph  called  the  name  of 
the  firstborn  Mauasseh :  For  God,  said  hcy  hath  made  me 


in  the  seven  years  of  abundance,  that  the 
Egyptians,  though  generally  accastomed 
to  keep  regular  accounts  of  the  ^eayes,  be- 
came weary  of  numbering  them ;  and  they 
contented  themselves  with  piling  up  the 
com**  likethesand  of  the  sea."— The  aston- 
ishing increase  of  Egyptian  com  in  ancient 
times  has  lately  received  a  very  curious 
and  unexpected  confirmation.  Five  grains 
of  wheat,  found  in  an  old  Egyptian  tomb, 
were,  in  France,  sown  in  1849,  and  the 
first  year  is  said  to  have  given  a  yield 
of  1 ,200  for  1 .  In  1 853,  comparative  ex- 
periments were  made  in  different  parts 
of  France;  some  of  the  seed  sown  rough 
in  one  half  of  a  field  near  Morlaix,  gave 
a  produce  of  f  0  for  1,  while  the  ordinary 
French  corn,  in  the  other  half  of  the 
ground,  gave  1 5  for  I.  When  sown  grain 
by  grain  in  a  line,  it  yielded  more  than 
556  for  1;  and  these  surprising  results 
induced  many  agriculturists  to  sectire  and 
largely  to  sow  the  precious  grains. 

Philolooical  Remarks.  —  IWyH 
njnD  ^3D?  (ver.  46)  is  here  not  **  when 
Joseph  served  before  Pharaoh"  (as  in 
Deut.  i.  38;  x.  8,  etc.);  but,  as  in  xviii.22, 
simply,  ♦*  when  he  stood  before  him,"  or 
**was  called  into  his  proaence":  for  those 
words  express  the  elevation  of  Joseph. — 
nt^  (ver.  47)  has  the  meaning  of  pro- 
ducing,  as  in  i.  II,  12;  2  KL  xix.  SO;  IsaL 
V.  2, 4, etc.;  comp.  vouXv  Kapwov,  Matt, 
ill  10;  xiii.  26,  etc.) — Y^\>  properly  a 
handful  (Lev.  V.  12),  from  Y^p  to  take  with 
the  hand  (Lev.  ii  2 ;  Numb.  v.  26),  syno- 
nymous with  "ISV  (ver.  49;  Exod.  viii.lO); 
then  a  heap  or  pUe  (compare  DHQV,  in 
2  Kings  X.  8). 

&0 — A9.  Joseph  became  the  father  of 


two  sons;  but  these  Joyful  occasions 
awakened  within  him  melancholy  reminis- 
cences: when  he  surveyed  the  past,  he  felt 
deeply  the  sacrifices  by  which  he  had  pur- 
chased his  honourable  and  distinguished 
position  ( he  had  not  only  suffered  unspeak- 
able agony  and  degradation;  he  had  not 
only  been  exposed  to  the  imminent  danger 
of  death ;  but  he  had  been  wrested  from  his 
Cher's  arms,  torn  from  the  fondest  associa- 
tions which  gladden  the  soul  and  the  heart, 
and  transplanted  into  a  soil  not  his  own, 
thrown  among  a  nation  not  speaking  his 
tongue.  The  birth  of  his  eldest  son  at  last 
renewed  in  him  the  feelings  of  his  youth; 
he  saw  himself  once  more  in  the  midst  of  his 
own  family;  and  he  began  to  enjoy  again 
domestic  happiness.  And  when  a  second 
son  was  bom  to  him,  though  rejoicing  at  his 
increasing  personal  felicity,  he  could  not 
forget,that  be  was  in  a  land  of  strangers,  and 
that  Egypt  was  still  to  him  **  the  country 
of  his  exile**:  so  deep  was  his  attachment 
to  his  relations;  so  indestractible  was  his 
love.  But  as  such  was  the  case,  it  most 
be  asked  with  astonishment:  why  did  he 
not  send  to  Hebron,  to  cheer  the  sorrowfrd 
heart  of  his  aged  father  by  informing  him 
of  his  own  brilliant  station?  Did  not  even 
ordinary  filial  duty  demand  thia  coune? 
However,  let  us  remember  the  character 
and  tendency  of  Jusepirs  history.  It  is 
designed  to  teach  the  wonderful  inter- 
fercnce  of  Divine  Providence;  to  shoir 
that  man  is  carried  along,  whilst  he  iou- 
gines  to  guide;  and  that  he  suffers, whilst 
he  means  to  act.  Joseph  is  everywhere  an 
instrument  for  the  accomplidimeni  of 
Divine  decrees,  the  aim  and  end  of  whidi 
had  been  foretold  to  Um  in  hit  early 
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forget  all  my  toil,  and  all  my  father's  house.  52.  And 
the  name  of  the  second  he  called  Ephraim  2  For,  aaid  Iie^ 
God  hath  caused  me  to  be  fruitful  in  the  land  of  my 
affliction. — 53.  And  the  seven  years  of  plenty  which  was 
in  the  land  of  Egypt  were  finished;  54.  And  the  seven 
years  of  famine  began  to  come,  as  Joseph  had  said  :  and 
the  famine  was  in  all  the  lands;  but  in  all  the  land  of 
Egypt  there  was  bread.     55.  And  when  all  the  land  of 


dreams,  which  he  knew  would  be  realised 
in  the  fulness  of  time,  and  which  he  was 
not  allowed  impatient! j  to  accelerate;  he 
was  certain,  that  not  his  brothers,  bat  God 
bad  brought  him  to  £g7pt(xlT.5,8;  L  20; 
Pa.  cv.  17 — 20);  and  to  God,  therefore,  he 
left  the  sole  agencj  and  guidance.  —  But 
another  reason  made  him  hesitate  to  send 
that  joyful  message.  It  would  have  com- 
pelled him  to  raise  a  terrible  accusation 
against  his  brothers;  his  father,  in  regain- 
ing one  son,  would  morally  have  lost  near- 
ly all  the  rest;  he  would  have  felt  endless 
torture  at  the  unnatural  tyranny  and  mean 
hypocrisy  of  those  who  surrounded  him; 
new  and  deeper  wounds  woold  have  been 
inflicted  upon  him,  when  the  old  ones  were 
nearly  healing;  therefore,  Joseph  trusted 
to  Time  and  to  the  invisible  hand  of  Pro- 
vidence to  work  by  imperceptible  steps. 
These  considerations  will  also  serve  to 
explain  the  question  concerning  Joseph's 
marriage  with  the  daughter  of  a  heathen 
prieeL  He  had  been  sent  to  Egypt  to  ac- 
complish there  a  great  mission;  he  was 
selected  to  devise  means  for  the  rescue  of 
many  nations  (xl v.  7, 8;  L  20);  he  felt  it 
his  duty  to  profit  by  every  circumstance 
that  might  promote  this  result;  but  a  mar- 
riage with  a  humble  virgin  from  the  race 
of  Terah  would  have  injured  his  mission 
as  decidedly  in  the  eyes  of  the  Egyptians, 
as  his  alliance  with  the  noble  daughter  of 
an  influential  priest  necessarily  advanced 
it:  and  Joseph  scrupled  at  little  to  aooept 
the  hand  of  Asenath  which  Pharaoh  offered 
to  him,  as  the  pious  Mordecai,  many  cen- 
turies later,  hesitated  to  permit  the  mar- 
riage of  his  ward  Esther  with  a  heathen 
king,  because  she  might  possibly  have  been 


destined  as  an  instrument  of  salvation  in 
a  great  emergency  (£sth.iv.  14). 

PaiLOLOOiOAL  Remar&s.— ^^1^3  (rer. 
51),  a  chaldaizing  form,  instead  of  ^}\^} 
**  God  has  made  me  forget"  (comp.  Job 
xxxix.  1 7,  where  the  Hiphil  b  used),  which 
seems  to  have  been  employed  in  order  to 
effect  a  more  striking  alliceration  to  the 
name  n^^D  (comp.  xxx.  8;  and  }D, 
instead  of  liD,  in  Exod.xvL  15). 

ft3 — A».  When  the  years  of  abundance 
had  elapsed,  and  the  period  of  scarcity  com- 
menced, the  provident  and  comprehensive 
arrangements  of  Joseph  were  recognised 
in  all  their  admirable  wisdom.  Famines  in 
Egypt  are  not  without  example ;  and  hbto- 
rians  have  furnished  us  with  fearful  descrip- 
tions of  the  horrors  which  they  brought  in 
their  train.  But  it  iscertainly  more  than  un- 
usual, that  in  that  blessed  land,  where  the 
Nile  rises  almost  with  the  necessity  of  a 
natural  phenomenon,  producing  the  richest 
fertility  and  plenty,  scanty  crops  should 
foUow  for  seven  successive  years;  it  is  in- 
deed still  more  remarkable,  that  the  same 
calamity  should,  during  the  same  period, 
occur  **in  all  countries'' (mmKH  ^33, 
ver.54),  or  **on  the  whole  surfiiioe  of  the 
earth"  (p«n  ^3D  ^3  ^y,ver.  56);  for 
these  words  utterly  exclude  the  interpre- 
tation, that  the  drought  was  limited  to  the 
countries  adjoining  Egypt,  as  Nubian 
Arabia,  and  Syria;  it  is,  further,  strange 
and  snrprisingfthat  the  harvest  of  one  year 
of  abundance  in  Egypt  should  be  sufficient 
for  the  subsistence  of  all  the  inhabitanu  of 
the  earth  during  the  same  time:  yet  in 
dwelling  upon  these  and  similar  diffioul- 
ties,  we  mwt  remember,  that  they  escaped 
the  aatfior  of  the  Pentateuch  as  little 
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Egypt  was  famished,  the  i>eople  cried  to  Pharaoh  for 
bread:  and  Pharaoh  said  to  all  the  Egyptians,  Go  to 
Joseph;  what  he  saith  to  you,  do.  56.  And  the  famine 
was  over  all  the  face  of  the  earth.  And  Joseph  opened  all 
the  storehovses  in  which  there  was  com,  and  sold  it  to  the 
Egyptians :  and  the  famine  became  great  in  the  land  of 
Egypt.  57.  And  all  countries  came  into  Egypt  to  Joseph 
to  buy  com ;  for  the  famine  was  great  in  all  countries. 

as  the  modern  critics;  bat  that  it  was  his  '    the  singular  (H^H  IB^fiC),  which,  however, 

might  also  be  referred  to  y^C^n.  The 
Samaritan  codex  reads,  therefore,  nnne- 
cessarily  VH  X^.  —  The  phrase  7D  n« 
0(13  1t^  (Ter.  56)  is  ellipticid,  and  must 
be  supplied:  Joseph  opened  *'all  the  gra- 
nariet  in  which  there  was  com**i  OnkeL, 

plural  1«n  (ver.  57)  after  pKH  Sdi,  is  to 
be  explained:  ♦*  all  people  of  all  the  world 
came**;  compare  1  Ki.xx.20  (D'lK  1D13M); 
3  Sam.  xy.  23  (DOU  pKH  ^D). 


intention  to  introduce  extraordinary  and 
miraculous  occurrences,  which  naturallj 
evade  the  test  of  a  critical  analysis;  since 
it  was  only  by  tlie  prediction  and  realisa- 
tion of  some  unusual  event,  that  the  inspi- 
ration and  prophetic  gift  of  Joseph  could 
be  displayed  (comp.  1. 24, 25,  and  on  xlvii. 
13-27). 

Philological  Remarks. — ^3^  ^317 
P3^n  (ver.  53)  expresses  the  period  of 
abundance;  therefore,  the  verb  follows  in 


CHAPTER  XLIL 
L  And  Jacob  saw  that    there   was    purchase  of  com 


in  Egypt;  and   Jacob   said 
look    one    upon    another? 

1 — It.  More  than  twenty  years  had 
elapsed  since  Joseph's  separation  from 
his  family  {  and  during  this  long  interval 
one  domestic  incident  only  is  recorded  to 
have  occurred  in  the  house  of  Jacob  (ch. 
xxxviii.);  the  centre  of  the  scene  lies  no 
more  in  the  tents  of  the  father,  but  in 
the  palaces  of  the  son;  and  the  events 
take  a  cliaracter  so  exclusively  Egyptian, 
that  we  should  fear  to  lose  sight  entirely 
of  the  further  destinies  of  the  aged  pa- 
triarch, did  not  the  skill  hitherto  displayed 
in  the  narrative  afford  us  the  guarantee 
that  the  connection  between  the  past  and 
the  future  will  not  be  unnaturally  broken 
off,  and  that  the  discrepancy  of  the  pre- 
ceding history  will  be  fully  reconciled. 
But  instead  of  dilating  npon  what  must 
be  obvious  to  every  reader  at  first  glance, 
we  deem  it  preferable  to  give  a  few  com- 
prehensive outlines  regarding  the  internal 
organism  of  the  tale,  to  point  out  the 


to  his  sons,   Why   do  you 
2.    And   he  said,   Behold, 

doctrines  which  it  enshrines,  and  to  show 
the  art,  the  surprising  unity,  and  the 
thoughtful  depth  of  the  composition.  The 
two  following  chapters  are,  of  course,  also 
included  in  this  sketch. 

The  most  striking  feature  in  Josei^*s 
conduct  is  its  duplicity.  On  the  one  hand, 
he  treats  his  brothers  not  only  harshly,  bat 
cruelly  and  heanlessly^  As  soon  as  he 
recognises  them^  his  natural  quickness  of 
determination  suggests  to  him  a  line  of  con- 
duct which  he  pursues  with  almost  inexor- 
able consistency.  His  first  care  was  to  de- 
ceive them  aliout  his  identity.  To  gain  this 
end,  it  was,  aliove  all,  necessary  that  they 
should  believe  him  to  be  an  Egyptian ;  be 
endeavoured,  therefore,  strictly  to  maintain 
the  Egyptian  colouring;  and  in  this  he  suc- 
ceeded in  an  eminent  degree.  He  is  almost 
more  Egyptian  than  the  Egyptians  them- 
selves; he  acts  not  on^  in  accordance  with 
their  manners^  but  imitates  their  character 
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I  have  heard  that  there  is  purchase  of  com  in  Egypt: 
go  down  thither,  and  buy  com  for  us  from  there; 
that  we  may  live,  and  not  die.  3.  And  Joseph's  ten 
brothers  went  down  to  buy  corn  in  Egypt,  4.  But  Ben- 
jamin, Joseph's  fuU  brother,  Jacob  did  not  send  with  his 
brothers;  for  he  said.  Perhaps  a  misfortune  might  be&U 


with  marvellouB  accuracy;  he  receiyes  his 
brothers  with  suspicion,  which  is  so  pro- 
minent a  characteristic  of  the  Egyptians  in 
their  intercourse  with  foreigners;  he  calls 
them  spies  intent  upon  exploring  the  weak- 
ness of  the  land;  he  enquires  curiously  into 
their  domestic  affairs ;  he  swears  repeat- 
edly by  the  life  of  ^Pharaoh ;  he  is  arbi- 
trary and  despotic ;  he  is  not  ashamed  of 
irrational  and  absufdly  illogical  conclu- 
sions; for  he  whimsically  proposes  to  con-  . 
aider  it  a  proof  of  the  brothers'  honesty, 
if  they  bring  Benjamin  with  them,  or  else 
they  are  impostors  and  traitors  of  the 
land ;  with  truly  Fharaonic  self-will,  he 
throws  them  into  the  dungeon,  and  re- 
leases them  without  enquiry  or  examina- 
tion, but  retains  one  of  them ;  he  treats 
with  them  through  the  medium  of  an 
interpreter;  he  does  not  eat  with  them  at 
the  same  table,  places  the  Egyptians  also 
At  a  separate  board,  and  sends  from  his 
teat  the  yiands  to  the  brothers;  he  does 
nut  recline,  but  siU  at  dinner;  he  assimies 
the  pompous  authority  of  an  Egyptian 
sage,  and  speaks  with  the  haughty  grandi- 
loquence of  an  Egyptian  prince ;  he  pre- 
tends to  know  what  is  secret;  he  prophe- 
sies from  a  sacred  goblet;  and  declares 
the  attempt  at  deceiving  him,  the  onmi- 
ftcient  soothsayer,  an  arrogant  infatuation. 
'So  great  exertions  does  he  make  to  ensnare 
his  brothers.  But  this  ma«k  is  only  a 
means  for  carrying  out  his  plans  without 
impediment ;  and  he  plays  his  part  with 
a  mastery  which  does  as  much  credit  to 
his  head  as  it  seems  to  disgrace  his  heart : 
he  receiyes  and  addresses  his  brothers  with 
an  imbrotherly  vehemence;  he  overwhelms 
them  from  the  commencement  with  ap- 
prehension and  terror;  he  remembers  his 
drrams,  sees  them  realised,  and  apparently 
wishes  to  enjoy  his  triumph  with  cold 


and  Belfi^h  gratification;  he  attacks  bis 
brothers  with  the  formidable  accusation  of 
high-treason;  he  seems  to  delight  in  their 
anguish ;  and  when  they  preserve  suffi- 
cient self-possession  to  attempt  a  defence, 
and  his  flat  contradictions  lose  their  force 
by  the  calmness  of  their  consciem  e,  he 
bluntly  cuts  short  their  explanations  and 
arguments,  and  commands  them  with  impe- 
tuous protestations  to  bring  their  youngest 
brother  before  him.  'Without  awaiting  their 
reply,  he  incarcerates  them ;  leaves  them 
in  agonizing  uncertainty  for  three  days ; 
and  then,  cruelly  binding  Simeon  before 
the  eyes  of  the  others,  dismisses  the  latter 
to  Canaan.  He  thr^^ws  them  into  new 
consternation  by  making,  them  appear 
embezzlers  of  the  royal  treasury.  At  their 
second  visit  to  Egypt,  he  excruciates  them 
with  fear  by  sending  them  into  his  palace 
without  informing  them  of  his  intentions; 
and  instead  of  at  last  concluding  the  cold- 
hearted  play  attberepastprepared  for  them, 
he  devises  a  new  stratagem  with  almost 
demoniac  cruelty.  Knowing  that  the  hearts 
of  his  brother;  are  set  upon  Benjamin's 
welfare,  he  wishes  to  retain  him  alone; 
and  he  carries  his  unfeeling  tyranny  so  far, 
that  he  drives  Judah,  who  had  pledged 
himself  for  Benjamin's  safety,  to  the 
utmost  extremity  of  manly  boldness. 

But  these  traits  are,  on  the  other  hand, 
mixed  with  features  of  a  very  different 
nature  \  together  with  his  roughness,  Joseph 
exhibits  such  unmistakeable  symptoms  of  a 
sympathising  heart,  that  we  are  obliged  to 
pause,  and  to  seek  a  clue  to  his  enigmatical 
conduct:  he  cannot  suppress  his  tears  when 
he  sees  the  repentance  of  his  afflicted 
brothers  and  hears  the  confession  of  their 
guilt;  he  is  compelled  to  turn  away  from 
them,  to  conceal  his  overwhelming  emo- 
tions (ver.  24) ;  he  orders  provisions  to  be 
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liim.  5»  And  the  sons  of  Israel  came  to  buy  com  among 
those  that  came:  ios  the  famine  was  in  the  land  of  Canaan. 
6.  And  Joseph  was  the  governor  over  the  land,  it  was  he 
who  sold  com  to  all  the  people  of  the  land :  and  Josefdi's 
brothers  came,  and  prostrated  themselves  before  him  with 
their  faces  to  the  ground.  7.  And  Joseph  saw  his  brotbersi 


gratuitously  giyen  to  them  for  the  journey; 
he  oannot  hear  the  thought  of  accepting 
money  from  them  for  the  necesaanee  of 
life,  and  makes  thus  his  official  duty  sub- 
servient to  the  impulse  of  his  heart ;  his 
fervent  and  almost  passionate  love  for  his 
father  and  for  Benjamin,  breaks  forth  in 
nearly  every  part  of  the  transactions;  he 
has  scarcely  seen  Benjamin,  when  he  orders 
the  brothers  to  be  conducted  into  his  house; 
he  instructs  his  steward  to  treat  them 
mildly,  and  to  calm  their  anxieties;  he 
speaks  to  them  with  heart-winning  cor- 
diality; his  feelings  overpower  him;  he  is 
obliged  to  hasten  into  another  apartment, 
to  soften  by  tears  the  vehemence  of  his 
affection ;  **  he  refrains  himself,  till  he  is 
unable  to  refrain  himself  any  longer" ;  and 
lie  makes  himself  koi'wn  to  his  brothers 
with  the  most  loving,  the  most  touching 
tenderness. 

This  remarkable  duplicity,  Irreconcile- 
ahle  as  it  may  appear  at  first  glance,  is 
perfectly  explained,  if  we  survey  Joseph's 
history  as  a  whole. 

The  brothers  had  committed  against 
him  a  great  and  unnaturll  sin;  adequate 
punishment  necessarily  awaited  them ; — 
and  Jo$9ph  wot  ehoten  to  be  the  Judge 
and  the  avenger.  He  is,  to  his  brothers 
the  retaliating  Providence;  he  holds  in  his 
hand  the  rod  of  justice ;  and  he  is  00m- 
' petted  to  lift  it  against  them.  Not  without 
deep  design  the  text  remarks  almost  at 
the  very  beginning,  that  he  remembezed 
his  dreams  (ver.  9) :  this  notice  leads  us  at 
once  to  ,the  proper  sphere  of  the  scenes 
here  developed;  for  it  teaches  that  the 
following  events  possess  a  close  and  inter- 
nal connection  with  the  past ;  and  that  they 
complete  what  was  before  commenced.  The 
dreams  of  Joseph  were  a  chief  incentive  for 
the  ji^eed  of  the  brothers;  but,  in  their 


realisation,  the  crime  was  both  punishedand 
expiated;  and  lest  there  remain  any  doubt, 
the  victim  himself  was  charged  to  dispenM 
the  punishment.  Joseph's  heart  bled, 
indeed,  in  the  exercise  of  this  stem  and  dire 
office ;  he  required  the  whole  strength  ol 
his  energetic  mind  to  steel  himself  against 
the  impetuous  partia^y  of  his  feeling:  for 
it  demands  the  Divine  Reason,  calm,  im- 
moveable, and  justly  balancing,  to  perfozm 
the  task  of  Judge;  while  the  human  heart 
is  inclined  to  show  pity  where  pity  is  a 
weakness.  To  the  brothers,  the  mystery  of 
his  person  was  like  the  secret  working  of 
Providence;  he  appeared  to  them  theimpef^ 
sonation  of  punishing  Justice ;  their  guilt- 
laden  conscience  awoke  in  his  presence 
Uke  a  tormenting  recollection;  it  raised 
aloud  the  terrible  accusation  against  them 
and  their  iniquitous  offence;  they  sponta- 
neously confiBssed  their  txespassbefiarehim; 
they  were  convinced  beyond  a  doubt,  that 
their  present  agonies  were  the  dseerred 
retribution  for  that  wickedness;  and  so 
deeply  were  they  impressed  with  this  aesb- 
timent,  that  they  believed  Joaeph*s  blood 
was  then  demanded  back,  and  that  they 
feared  the  infliction  of  death,  which,  in  the 
sincerity  of  their  repentance,  they  thought 
they  bad  deserved  (vers.  2 1 ,  22).  But  death 
would  have  been  an  unjust  punishment. 
For,  on  the  one  hand,  they  had,  in  reality, 
only  sold,  not  killed,  Joseph ;  and,  on  tlie 
other  hand,  they  had,  hy  a  deep  oonsoious- 
ness  of  their  enormous  crime,  when  they 
saw  their  father's  outburst  of  grief,  made 
the  most  decided  step  towards  atonement; 
''  God  does  not  desire  the  death  of  the 
sinner,  but  that  he  return  from  his  way 
and  live";  and  the  &ct,  that  their  internal 
struggle  was  kept  alive  during  a  period  of 
twe^ty-two  yean,  to  break  fo^  anew  on 
any  occasion,  proves  the  eamestnen  of 
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find  he  rec6gnis»ed  them,  bdt  made  him*-elf  strange  to 
them,  and  spoke  roughly  to  them;  and  he  said  to  them. 
From  where  do  you  come?  And  they  said,  From  the  land 
of  Canaao  to  buy  cam  for  food.  8,  And  Joseph  recognised 
his  brothers,  but  they  did  not  recognise  him.  9.  And 
Joseph  remembered  the  dreams  which  he  had  dreamt  of 


tbek  oomtritioii:  vhen  tfaey  fbund  the  mo- 
ney in  tfatir  sacks,  they  excUimed:  «*What 
IB  this  that  God  hath  done  to  us"}' (Ter.28); 
and  when  the  goUet  was  disooyered  in  the 
saek  of  Benjamin,  Judah  meekly  observed : 
"  What  shall  we  say  P  what  shall  we  speak  P 
or  how  shall  we  olear  ou^lyes  P  God  hath 
found  out  the  iniquity  of  thy  servants  '* 
(zliv.  16).  But  though  death  would  have 
been  unjustly  severe,  fsar  of  death,  such 
as  they  had  made  Juseph  feel  innocently, 
was  their  commensurate  chastisement. 

But  we  cannot  evade  another  difficulty. 
It  seems  indisputahly  clear,  that  Joseph, 
by  his  obstinate  and  apparently  fanciful 
request  to  see  Benjamin  in  Egypt,  almost 
designedly  tormented  his  aged  father. 
Why  did  he  require  from  him  so  great  a 
eaorificeP  And  was  his  longiog  for  his 
father  less  strong  than  for  his  younger 
brother  P  Why  did  he,  therefore,  not 
demand,  that  they  should  both  appear 
together. 

It  has  been  observed  before,  that  Jo- 
seph's history  is  introduced  as  an  integial 
part  of  the  life  of  Jacob ;  and  that  from 
this  reaaon  it  commences  with  the  words: 
''These  are  the  generations  of  Jacob: 
Joseph  was  seventeen  years  old*'  (xxxvii. 
1;  see  p.  604;.  Now,  though  Jacob,  in  the 
symbolical  struggle  with  a  higher  power, 
had  purified  himself  from  his  tms,  he  had 
retained  the  weakn4$$  of  9mbly  pnsf erring 
Joseph  to  his  other  children;  especially 
because  he  was  a  son  of  the  beloved  Bachel, 
whom  he  called  emphaticaUy  his  wife 
(ver.  38;  xliv.  27);  and  it  was  partly  for 
that  injustice  aod  imprudence  that  he  had 
•o  severely  been  punishf-d  with  the  loss  of 
Joseph  (see  p.  605).'  But  so  far  item. 
being  corrected  by  this  miffortune,  he  now 
dung  with  still  greater  tenacity  to  Benja- 
vun^  Rachel's  second  son,  loving  him  With 


an  ardour  which  left  him  but  little  affection 
lor  his  oiho-  sons ;  for  him  alone  he  feared 
danger  cm  the  journey  to  Egypt;  he 
pleaded  his  tender  age,  although  he  was 
at  least  thirty  years  old,  and  appears,  in 
the  following  year,  as  the  father  of  ten 
children  (zlvi«  21) ;  he  trembled  at  tiie 
possibility  of  an  accident  that  might  befaQ 
him;  and  if  Benjamin  were  taken  from 
him,  he  apprehended  that  his  old  age 
would,  in  grief  and  sorrow,  sink  into  the 
grave.  But  still  more;  when  Simeon  was 
k^t  fettered  in  Egypt,  and  Jacob  could 
Sttve  him  by  sending  Benjanun,  he  refused 
it  long,  and  with  the  most  violent  pro- 
testatioBs  of  pain;  he  seemed  almost  in- 
difiisrent  to  the  late  of  his  second  son;  his 
flntbom,  Reuben,  proposed  to  leave  his 
sons  as  pledges,  but  Jacob  declined  the 
offer;  and  it  was  only  when  Judah  with 
irreostible  energy,  urged  that  by  these 
relusals  they  were  all  exposed  to  the  dan- 
ger of  perishing  by  starvation,  and  he  him- 
self became  a  surety  for  Benjamin's  life, 
that  Jacob  consented,  though  with  expres- 
sions  of  heart-rending  dcfpair  (zliii.  14). 
Such  deep  root  had  that  blameable  weakness 
taken  in  Jacob's  mind.  It  was  necessary 
that  it  should  be  eradicated;  this  alone 
was  wanting  to  complete  his  moral  edu- 
cation :  and  Joseph  was  again  destined  to 
ezereiee  this  function ;  he  was  once  more 
the  medium  of  the  dispensing  justice  oi 
Gk)d.  It  must  not  be  deemed  surprising, 
that  the  ton  was  chosen  to  reform  the 
ftUher :  Joseph  had,  in  this  instance,  an 
exceptional  right;  that  fault  of  his  father 
had  kindled  the  hatred  of  the  brothers, 
had  brought  him  into  danger^  death,  and 
thrown  him  into  servitude  and  imprison- 
ment. When  he,  therefore,  did  not  see 
Benjamin  among  the  brothers,  hissuspicion 
was  at  once  awakened;  his  questions  eli*' 
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them,  and  said  to  them,  You  bre  spies;  to  see  the  nakedness 
of  the  land  you  are  come.  10.  And  they  said  to  him,  No,  my 
lord,  but  to  buy  com  for  food  are  thy  servants  come.  11. 
We  are  all  one  man's  sons;  we  are  true  men;  thy  servants 
are  no  spies.  12.  And  he  said  to  them,  No,  but  to  see  the 
nakedness  of  the  land  you  are  come.     13.  And  they  said, 


cited  informatioii  which  soon  hanifhed 
every  doubt  (comp.  zliv.  20);  and  what  the 
answers  did  not  reveal,  was  inferred  by  his 
shrewdness  and  penetration.  Now,  as  in  the 
treatment  of  the  brothers,  so  with  regard 
to  this  point  also,  his  resolution  was  formed 
with  unhesitating  rapidity.  He  insisted 
upon  Benjamin's  journey  to  Egypt,  and 
demanded  it  with  inexplicable  vehemence; 
but  what  necessarily  appeared  to  the  bro- 
thers despotic  arbitrariness,  was,  in  reality, 
the  result  of  a  wise  plan  and  profound 
reflection:  he  desired,  that  one  of  their 
nimiber  should  go  to  Canaan  to  bring  down 
Benjamin;  butallrejected  tbisdemandwith 
indignation  and  abhorrence ;  for  none  dared 
to  propose  it  to  Jacob;  and  they  preferred 
perpetual  incarceration.  This  firmness  on 
the  part  of  the  brothers,  was  to  Joseph 
another  coiroboration  that  his  conjectures 
regarding  the  undue  predileotion  of  Jacob 
in  favour  of  Benjamin,  were  but  too  well 
founded;  and  he  considered  it  his  duty  to 
persevere  in  hisdemand  with  the  greater  de- 
termination. After  three  days,  he  dismissed 
nine  of  the  brothers,  and  kept  back  Simeon 
alone ;  for  he  wished  to  ascertain,  if  his 
father  was  more  afflicted  by  a  postibU  acci- 
dent of  Benjamin,  than  by  the  real  misery 
and  lasting  servitude  of  Simeon;  it  was 
necessary  to  test,  if  partiality  still  disturbed 
the  equipoise  of  Jacob's  love:  and,  hence, 
Joteph  was  severe,  almost  to  relentlessness. 
But  Jacob  was  at  last  compelled  to  yield 
to  the  force  of  circumstances ;  though  his 
heart  seemed  to  break,  he  tore  Benjamin 
from  his  fond  embrace,  and  confided  him 
to  the  faithful  care  of  Judah.  He  finally 
conquered  himself ;  he  achieved  the  crown- 
ing victory  over  the  weakness  of  his  nature; 
Jaeob  was  at  length  entirely  Itrael;  his  in- 
ternal training  thus  reached  the  last  stage ; 
ain,  repentance,  and  punishment  had  suc- 


ceeded each  other;  the  fourth  and  happiert 
period  of  his  life,  undisturbed  enjoyment 
and  peace,  then  awaited  him.  Eleven  of 
his  sons  returned  to  Hebron,  and  surprised 
him  with  the  report  of  the  life  and  distin- 
guishod  eminence  of  the  twelfth:  for  only 
after  he  had  obllined  that  triumph  over 
himtelf,  was  he  worthy  of  receiving  such 
cheering  intelligence;  then  only  he  was 
permitted  to  rise  from  the  deepest  distress 
of  the  soul  to  its  purest  felicity. 

But  we  may  be  allowed  briefly  to  advert 
to  the  usual  explanation  of  this  part  of  our 
naiiative.  It  is  asserted,  that  Joseph's 
object  in  demanding  the  presence  of  Ben- 
jamitty  was  to  prove  the  krotken,  and  to 
convince  himself,  whether  they  would  treat 
Benjamin,  the  father's  cherished  favourite, 
with  the  same  vile  jealousy  which  they 
had  displayed  against  himself  twenty-two 
years  since ;  whether  their  hearts  were  still 
filled  with  envy;  and  whether,  therefoie, 
they  deserved  to  obtain  his  pardon.  But 
this  view  i^  open  to  important  objections. 
First,evrait8  advocates  admit,  that  Joseph, 
perfectly  at  variance  with  his  natural  8ag«- 
oity,  would  thus  have  ventured  on  a  most 
dangerous  experiment,  possiblyimperilling 
the  life  of  his  bebved  brother,  and  loading 
upon  himself  a  heavy  guilt  of  conscience. 
But,  secondly,  that  experiment  would  have 
been  entirely  superfluous.  A  total  change 
in  the  sentiments  of  the  brothers,  is  abun- 
dantly evident  in  every  part  of  the  recorded 
transactions.  They  are  so  far  from  jea- 
lousy, that  they  truly  vie  with  each  other  in 
devoted  love ;  they  pledge  themselves  for 
Benjamin's  safety  with  their  own  lives  and 
those  of  their  children ;  they  have  no  other 
desire  but  that  of  removing  every  gnettrom 
their  aged  father,  and  of  protecting  their 
youngest  brother;  they  even  express  their 
contrition  about  their  past  crime,  with 
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Thy  servante  are  twelve  brothers,  the  sons  of  one  man  in 
the  land  of  Canaan :  and,  behold,  the  youngest  is  this  day 
with  our  father,  and  one  is  no  more.  14.  And  Joseph 
said  to  them,  That  is  what  I  spoke  to  you,  saying,  You  are 
spies:  15.  Hereby  you  shall  be  proved:  by  the  life  of 
Pharaoh,  you  shall  not    go  forth  hence,  except  your 


touching  words,  in  the  presence  of  Joseph ; 
and  Joseph  understand*  their  speech  /  af- 
fection, resignation,  honesty,  and  fervent 
pif-ty,  seem  alone  to  reign  in  their  hearts ; 
all  this  was  dearly  perceived  hy  Joseph, 
and  strikes  still  more  forcibly  every  reader 
of  this  beautiful  tale.  And  suppose  the 
brothers  had  suootmibed  in  the  trial?  How 
eould  Joseph  later  meet  his  &therP  Or 
would  he,  in  that  ease,  for  ever  have  re- 
nounced the  happiness  of  seeing  him  again  P 
How  oould  he  ever  recover  the  peace  of  his 
heart  P  It  is,  in  fact,  impossible,  that  he 
should  have  intended  to  test  his  brothers. 

After  these  general  remarks,  a  loief 
exposition  of  the  individual  parts  of  this 
section  will  be  sufficient. 

The  accusation  of  spying  with  which 
Joseph  received  his  brothers,  is  oerta^ily 
not  unusual  in  the  East.  It  has  been  a 
imitful  source  of  vexation  and  annoyance 
even  to  modem  travellers;  and  is  not  un- 
frequently  made  the  pretext  for  violent 
extortions.  But  the  fear  of  stratagem  and 
treachery  is  natural  in  countries  where 
defence  and  fortification  are  either  difficult 
or  impossible;  and  guests  from  Canaan 
were  not  likely  to  be  surprised  to  hear 
such  a  charge  fix>m  the  lips  of  an  Egyptian 
dignitary ;  for  Egypt  was,  during  a  very  • 
long  period,  from  the  east  and  ncnth-east, 
exposed  to  hostile  attacks  and  invasions ; 
the  boundaries  of  the  land  were  uncertain ; 
and  the  deserts  and  mountains  on  the 
,eastem  side,  facilitated  the  daring  sch^nes 
0(  conquering  tribes  (coiflp.  1  Chron.  vii.  21, 
22).  The  Hebrews  dlso  watched  with 
jealousy  the  movements  of  visitors  (Isai. 
xxxix.  1 — 7).— Joseph  was  as  active  as  he 
•was  wise ;  his  elevated  station  did  not 
tempt  him  to  indolence  or  effeminacy; 
anxious  to  prevent  the  avaricious  oppres- 
sions and  arbitrary  dealings  of  subordinate 


officials,  he  personally  superintended  the 
sale  of  com  at  least  in  the  capital  of  the 
realm;  his  interest  was,  no  doubt,  doubly 
excited  by  the  arrival  of  strangers  from 
Canaan,  the  abode  of  his  family ;  and  when 
he  recognised  his  brothers  among  the  pur- 
chasers, what  was  more  natural  than  that 
he  should  at  onoe  treat  with  them  directly 
without  the  intercession  of  an  inferior  flmo- 
tkmaryP  There  is,  then,  nothing  surpris- 
ing in  the  circumstance  that  Joseph,  the 
grand-vizier  of  Egypt,  ''should  transact 
business  with  simple  tradesmen  from  Ca- 
naan.*'— Determined  to  torment  and  to 
harass  his  brothers,  he  exclaimed :  '*  By  the 
life  of  Pharaoh,  you  shall  not  go  forth 
hence,  except  your  youngest  brother  oome 
hither"  (ver.  15).  Men  naturally  swear  by 
what  they  regard  as  most  powerful,  moet 
precious,  or  most  sacred.  In  despotic, 
countries,  therefore,  where  the  king  is  not 
only  the  sum  total  of  worldly  power,  buife 
generally  tfurrounds  his  person  with  divine 
authority,  and  where  he  is  worshipped 
rather  than  served;  the  most  solemn  oath, 
is  that  taken  by  the  head,  or  the  life,  or 
the  hearth  and  throne  of  the  monarch :-  a 
violation  of  such  professioii  is  considered 
the  most  criminal  form  ef  high  tressoa, 
involving  a  manifest  contempt  for  the  most 
binding  political  and  religious  duties;  and 
hence  death  was  its  irrevocable-  penaky 
(Herod,  iv.  68).  Not  the  eastern  nations 
alone  swore,  as  they  swear  still,  hy  the  life 
of  the  king;  the  Bomans  also,  in  the  time 
of  their  moral  and  political  degradation, 
took  the  oath  per  penium  prineipie;  and 
that  atrocious  monster,  Caligula,  put  to 
death  persons  for  hairing  omitted  to  employ 
it  (Sueton.CtA,  27)r  wheress  the  usual  oaths 
among  the  Hebrews  were  '^byth&Lord 
the  Most  l^igh'*;  by  the  covenant  of  God 
(xxiv.  2) ;  by  the  love  of  the  parents;  by 
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youngest  brother  come  hither.  16.  Send  one  of  yoti^  and 
let  him  fetch  your  brother,  and  you  shall  be  kept  in 
prison,  that  your  words  may  be  proved,  whether  there  be 
any  truth  in  you:  or  else,  by  the  life  of  Pharaoh,  surely  you 
are  spies.  17.  And  he  put  them  all  together  in  custody  three 
day9. — 18.  And  Joseph  said  to  them  on  the  third  day,  This 
do,  and  live ;  for  I  fear  Gtod :  19.  If  you  are  true  men^ 
let  one  of  your  brothers  be.  imprisoned  in  the  house  of 
your  custody;  and  you  go,  carry  com  for  the  famine  of 
your  houses:  20.  But  bring  your  youngest  brother  to 
me;  then  will  your  words  be  verified,  and  you  shall  not 


the  help  of  Ae  Lord ;  by  tlie  eAenuty  of 
God  and  tlie  life  dE  the  soul ;  or,  **a8the 
Lord  liyeth  who  gaye  lu  iias  aoul "  (Jer. 
zxzviii.  16) ;  which  expreisiolu,  showing 
more  clearly  tiuin  elaborate  diaiertatioos, 
what  the  HebrewB  priced,  loTed,  and 
feared  most,  are  a  beaotifal  proof  of  the 
purity  of  their  notions,  and  ihe  eameat- 
ness  of  their  thoughts  (see  on  Exod.  p. 
868,  864).  But  it  is  not  sorpriMng  that 
the  Hebrews  confirmed  an  energetic  de- 
daralion  by  inviting  the  life  of  the  per- 
■on  to  whom  h  was  addressed  (1  Sam. 
zrii.  66;  xxr.  26;  2  Sam.  xL  11).— The 
oath  or  protestation  ''by  the  life  of  the 
king"  remained  for  millenfiiums  later 
onstomary  in  Egypt. 

pHfLOLooioiOi  Rbmavxa.  — 1110  in 
Hithpael  (yer.  1)  is  to  look  at  each  other, 
without  aetmg;  that  is,  to  stand  idly,  to 
tarry.  There  is  no  reason  to  read 
DnVDS  instead  of  DnVOD  (yer.  8); 
the  Sept.  renders  i^  kiy.\  and  the  sense  is 
'*  to  buy  com  to  be  brought  firom  Egypt 
to  Oanaan." — ^^  (yer.  4)  is  originally 
personal  injury  (Exod.  xxL  22,  28) ;  here 
it  denotes  the  accidents  befalling  the  tra- 
yeller  on  his  journey  (yer.  88 ;  xUy.  29).— 
Though  }SrW  (yer.  6),  in  its  primitiye 
meaning  implies,  perhaps,  the  notion  of 
a  seyere  or  imperious  ruler  (oomp.  EocL  x. 
6),  it  has  here  simply  the  signification  of 
gooomoff  and  is  synon3rinous  with  Tfi^ 
in  xly.  8;  though  possibly  including  the 
attribute  of  grmt  power  (EooL  yii.  19 ; 
compare  SuUan^  and  SMlttHo,  the  king  of 


the  Hykeos,  in  JottpK  Apion  L 14)  Joh^ 
eorrespondfl,  therefore,  with  tiie  Latia 
tiyrmmmo;  and  the  root  th^  is  more  fre- 
quent in  the  later  JKblical  books  (in  Eoelea^ 
Estlb,  Esra,  Neh.,  and  Daniel).— "DJnn 
(ver.  7)  is  to  fiign  to  be  a  stranger  p^ 
oomp.  1  Kings  xly.  6, 6);  for  the  ffithpaol 
has  not  unfrequently  this  ^gnifff^t^nt^  as 
yPVTiiX,  Bt^nn,  to  assume  the  appear- 
ance of  a  rich  or  a  poor  man  (Proy.  xiiL  7). 
— ^If  an  adjeotiye  is  employed  as  a  sub- 
stantiye)  the  latter  is  regarded  as  aa 
ahtiraot  noun,  and  has,  therefore,  usually 
the  fominino  farm,  sometimes  of  tlie  mi^ 
gular,  as  TWP^  difficulty  (Ps.  Ix.  6),  Tlfl^ 
rectitude  (Ps.  y.  10),  nrb^  justice  (Ami 
iiL  10),  JinK  one  thing  or  one  time  (/ob 
xL  6;  Ps.  IxiL  12) ;  and  sometimes  of  the 
plural,  as  n  v13  great  things  (Ps.  xiL  4)» 
T\Wp  hard  words  (in  our  passage),  n"lp 
(in  yer.  29),  n^^S  (in  yer.  86).  But  the 
nuueulino  is  not  without  example,  as  rDJ 
justice  (Isai.  lyii.  2),  D>T22  noUe  things 
(Proy.  yiii.  6 ;  comp.  Ps.  xyi.  6 ;  Oooom, 
Gr.  §  143, 1^  Bwald,  Or.  §  678,  2).— Im 
the  phrase  DH?  O^n  lem  the  word  Qrf> 
means  eonoomimg  thorny  7  being  used  m, 
the  sense  of  TP,  as  in  IsaL  y.  1;  xzyii.  2; 
Jer.  xlyi.  2,  eto.^  comp.  MVff¥t?  in  zzyi. 
7,  witii  mew  ^  inxx.  2,andtheAiiUo 

A  in  Koran  iiL  162;  iy.  64. — \$  (yer.  11; 

oomp.  yers.  19, 81),  just,  true  (Syr.  VQVQ), 
is  used  of  persons  as  well  as  of  things,  boUi  j 
as  an  adjeotiye  and  as  an  adverb  (P^<ey. 
xy.  7;  Jer*  xxiiL  10;  IsaL  xyL  6;  wheaoe 
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die.  And  they  did  so.  31.  And  they  said  one  to  another, 
We  are  verily  guilty  concerning  our  brother;  for  we  saw 
the  anguish  of  his  soul  when  he  implored  us,  and  we 
would  not  hear;  therefore  is  this  distress  come  upon  us. 
22.  And  Reuben  answered  them,  saying.  Did  I  not  say  to 
you,  saying,  Do  not  sin  against  the  child,  and  you  would 
not  hear?  Therefore,  behold,  his  blood  is  required.  23. 
And  they  knew  not  that  Joseph  understood  them;  for  an 
interpreter  was  between  them.  24.  And  he  turned  away 
from  them,  and  wept;  and  he  came  back  to  them,  and 
spoke  to  them,  and  took  from  them  Simeon,  and  bound 


\2rvb  emptineflB;  comp.  on  Ezod.  x.  29); 
8ept.«/pi|v«i:o«;  Symm.  dirXof.— The  words 
133>K  nn«ni  (ver.  13)  **and  the  one  is  no 
more*^  (Ter.  32)  haye  not  the  indistinct 
meaning  **he  has  no  more  been  heard  of"; 
hut  133^K  is  synonymous  with  HD  (yer.  88; 
xliv.  20) ;  for  the  brothers  carefully  up- 
held the  belief  that  Joseph  had  been  torn 
by  wild  beasts  (xliy.  28 ;  comp.  v.  24, 
Wnci).  In  ver.  36,  however,  W3^K  has 
a  more  general  signification  **  he  is  lost"; 
for  there  it  is  applied  to  Simeon  also, 
whom  Jacob  knew  to  be  alive,  but  thouRht 
for  ever  imprisoned  or  detained  in  Egypt 
(tomp.  1  Kings  xx.  40;  ova  tlvaiy  Horn. 
n.  ii.  641;  Matt.  ii.  18). 

in — ««.  When  the  brothers,  after  their 
imprisonment,  were  again  brought  beibre 
Joseph,  he  astonished  them  by  exclaiming 
that  he  feared  God  (D^n^^rrnK).  They 
might  well  wander  that  the  governor  of 
Egypt,  the  land  of  animal  worship,  should 
know  and  revere  the  only  God  of  the 
Hebrews;  but  a  mysterious  spell  sur- 
rounded the  remarkable  individual  who 
inspired  them  with  unaccountable  awe; 
and  that  declaration  at  once  opened  their 
hearts  and  their  lips  to  a  soul -stirring 
confession  of  their  guilt.  —  Simeon  was 
bound ;  for  it  is  not  unlikely  that  be,  the 
man  of  violence  and  blood,  the  ruthless 
plunderer  of  Shechem,  had  taken  a  pro- 
minent part  in  the  barbarous  deed  com- 
mitted at  Dothan;  whereas  it  would  have 
been  a  glaring  wrong  to  detain  in  prison 
the  elder  Beuben,  who,  by  his  prudent 


interference  had  averted  the  murder  of 
Joeeph,  who  had  offered  his  own  two 
sons  as  pledgee  for  Benjamin's  safe  re- 
turn; and  who  now,  in  the  very  presence 
of  Joseph,  pathetically  reminded  the  bro- 
thers of  his  ineffoctual  efforts  to  save 
him  from  their  maUoe.  It  has  been  asserted 
that  Joseph  was  afraid  to  lay  his  hand  on 
Beuben,  beeaose  the  person  of  the  first- 
bom  was  inviolable;  but  priority  of  birth 
alone  would  Bot  have  shielded  him. 
Thongh  primogeniture  had  its  piivilegfS, 
it  bad  its  duties  ab^Oi.  Had  he  been  as 
wicked  as  his  brothers,  he  would  have 
been  the  most  culpable  of  all :  the  aecident 
of  birth  did  not  blindly  deeide  among  the 
Hebrews;  Jaoob  was  prefened  to  Esau, 
because  he  was  more  spiritual  in  his 
thoughts  and  aims ;  and  Beu^>en  himself 
lost  the  prerogatives  of  the  first-born 
because  he  had  polluted  the  sanctity  of 
his  house  (oomp.  on  chap,  xlviii.). 

Philolooical  Rbkaucs.  —  Yh^ 
(ver.  23,  part  Hiph.  of  f^^  to  speak 
strangely),  is  one  who  explains  a  fbrei^ 
language,  an  tfi<^/?r0t^  (Sept.  h||^^tyT^^ 
Onkel,  pninO);  but  in  a  JM^-periad  of 
Hebrew  literature  that  word  receiivad  the 
figurative  meaning  of  wilnniMsor,  whether 
the  priest  (IsaL  xliii.  t7;  2  Chron.  xxxiL 
31),  or  a  tutelary  angel  (Job  xxxiii.  23), 
pleading  the  cause  of  man  before  the 
throne  of  God ;  for  every  individual  m-as 
then  bdieved  to  bays'  his  own  mediating 
angel  (oomp.  Matt.  xviiL  10,  and  the 
forvtr  of  the  Psrsiaiv). 
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him  before  their  eyes. — 25.  And  Joseph  commancled  to  fill 
their  utensils  with  com,  and  to  restore  every  man's  money 
into  his  sack,  and  to  give  them  provisions  for  the  way: 
and  thus  was  done  to  them.  26.  And  they  lifted  their 
purchased  corn  upon  their  asses,  and  departed  thence. 
27.  And  when  one  of  them  opened  his  sack  to  give  his  ass 
provender  at  the  halting-place,  he  saw  his  money;  for, 
behold,  it  wa%  in  the  mouth  of  his  bag.  28.  And  he  said 
to  his  brothers,  My  money  hath  been  returned ;  and,  behold, 
i^  19  in  my  sack :  and  their  hearts  failed  them^  and  they 
turned  with  trembling  one  to  another,  saying,  What  is 
this  thM  Grod  hath  done  to  us? — 29.  And  they  came  to 
Jacob  their  &ther,  to  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  told  him  all 


•»—•••  Whether  Joseph  had  a  right, 
from  personal  condderations,  to  deprive 
the  royal  exchequer  of  the  money  which 
he  returned  in  the  eacks  of  the  loothen,  or 
whether  he  obtained  the  penniasion  of  the 
king,  or  reimbuFBed  the  amount  from  his 
private  property,  are  questions  which  the 
text  evidently  evades,  in  order  to  show 
the  strength  of  Joseph's  feelings,  which, 
in  this  instance,  overruled  his  reason;  he 
conld  not  master  his  repugnance  to  accept- 
ing payment  for  the  staff  of  life  from  the 
members  of  his  family ;  and  he  adroitly 
made  this  sentiment  subservient  to  his 
plans  fbr  terrifying  the  brothers:  in  no 
deed,  therefore,  is  the  duplicity  of  his  con- 
duct mora  strikingly  obvious.— The  bro- 
thers came  to  Egypt  on  asses,  as  later  Moees 
and  his  family  (Exod.  iv.  20).  Modem 
critics  have  declared  this  notice  to  possess 
very  litrle  probability,  ss  the  Egyptians 
abhorred  asses,  on  acoount  of  their  eolour. 
But  this  assertion  is  completely  over- 
thrown by  the  monumental  records. 
Asses  are  very  frequently  and  very  nu- 
merously represented ;  the  Egyptian  spe- 
cies is  notoriously  one  of  the  most  ex- 
cellent and  valuable;  for  asses  thrive  best 
in  dry  regions,  and  rain  is  extremely  rare 
in  Egypt;  almost  every  Egyptian  posseseed 
some  of  those  most  useful  animals,  and 
empl  yed  them  for  various  domestic  and 
agricultural  purposes  (comp.  Exod.  ix.  3). 


They  were  certainly,  in  a  religious  i 
considered  as  wntUam^  and  were,  therefore, 
usually  employed  for  sacrifices  offiered  to 
the  evil  demon,  T\  phon ;  ^nt  as  this  did 
not  render  them  so  abomumted  as  to  ex- 
clude their  extensive  breeding  in  Egypt, 
it  cannot  be  surprising  that  strangen 
from  Canaan  should  use  them  at  occa- 
sional visits  (see  on  Exod.  pp.  76,  147). 

Philological  Rbma&xs.  —  The  verb 
finite  1M^D>1  (ver.  26)  is  irrogulariy  used 
instead  of  MOth^  corresponding  to 
yVTQ  and  DH?,  all  being  governed  \xj 
the  same  verb  IVn.— ^K  mn  (ver.  28) 
seems  to  be  a  conatructio  pnBgnans,  '*  to 
tremble  and  to  speak,"  or  ''to  speak 
tremblingly  to  somebody  " ;  compare  Ps. 
xviii.46,Dn^ni'UDDDn3n>  "they  tremble 
forth  from  their  fastnesses,*'  Gen.  xxxviiL 
9,  nynx  nn^.^The  brothers  seem  each 
to  have  had  two  sorts  of  sacks,  one  for 
the  com  (-)|),  called  >t>3  (ver.  25),  and 
another  for  the  provender  of  their  beasts 
(K1&DD,  ver.  27),  promiscuously  intro* 
duced  as  pfi^  and  TinnDK  (vers.  26, 27, 35 ; 
xliii.  22, 23) ;  for  it  is  not  likely  that  in  the 
period  of  famine  they  should  have  fed  the 
asses  with  wheat.  Now  it  appeats,  that 
the  money  was  put  in  the  latter  kind  of 
sacks,  that  it  might  be  found  by  the  bro- 
thers on  their  way  homeward;  for  they 
had  no  occasicm  to  touch  the  former 
sacks,  as  they  had,  besides,  bags  filled 
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that  had  befallen  them,  saying,  30.  The  man,  who  is  the 
lord  of  the  land,  spoke  roughly  to  us,  and  took  us  for  spies 
-of  the  country.  31.  And  we  said  to  him,  We  are  true 
men;  we  are  no  spies:  32.  We  are  twelve  brothers,  sons 
of  our  father;  one  is  no  more,  and  the  youngest  is  this  day 
with  our  father  in  the  land  of  Canaan.  33.  And  the  man, 
the  lord  of  the  country,  said  to  us.  Hereby  shall  I  know  that 
you  are  true  men ;  leave  one  of  your  brothers  here  with 
me,  and  take  jood  for  the  famine  of  your  houseAoW!^,  and 
go;  34.  And  Iwing  your  youngest  brother  to  me:  then  I 
shall  know  that  you  are  no  spies,  but  that  you  are  true 
men;  I  shall  deliver  to  you  your  brother,  and  you  may 
trade  in   the  land. — 35.  And  when  they  emptied  their 


with  provisions  fbr  tbe  journey  0"*^^  ^"^^ 
yer.  25);  but  one  of  the  brothers  only 
opened  his  sack  to  feed  bis  animal,  and 
doubtless  tbe  beasts  of  bis  brothers  al-o; 
80  that  the  money  in  the  other  nine  sacks 
was  not  found  before  tbe  paity  bad  ar- 
rived in  Hebron.  This  is  evidently  the 
tenour  of  tbe  text;  and  though  it  is  an 
inaccuracy,  it  is  certainly  no  contradiction, 
justifying  the  supposition  of  a  double 
relation,  that  tbe  brothers  later  said  to 
Joseph's  steward,  that  they  had  found  the 
money  in  their  sacks  on  their  journey  borne 
(xliii.  21) ;  for  they  intended  to  relate  as 
briefly  as  possible  their  position  and  past 
occiurentes;  and,  as  Banke  observes,  *'  it 
did  not  matter  so  mucbu^Aer^tbey  foimd  the 
money,  but  that  they  found  it"  (Unters.  u 
267).— In  a  perfectly  similar  manner,  tbe 
brothers  related  to  their  father  but  shortly, 
that  the  governor  of  Egypt  had  retained 
Simeon,  without  mentioning  that  they  had 
all  been  kept  for  three  days  in  the  prison 
(vers.  17—20,30—34).  It  might,  further, 
appear  that  the  brothers  told  Joseph  spon- 
taneously of  their  father  and  their  young- 
est brother  (ver.  11;,  whereas  it  is  evident, 
from  a  later  part  of  the  narrative,  that 
they  did  so  only  on  the  express  and  de- 
cided interrogation  of  Joseph  (xliii.  6,  7). 
—The  words  pfiS^  and  nRDDK  eeem  to  be 
perfectly  synonymous  (comp.  ver.  27);  the 
distinction  that  DHnDK  is  more  strictly 


the  sack  imposed  upon  the  beasts  of  bur- 
den, can  certainly  not  be  substantiated 
from  this  portion,  the  only  one  in  which 
it  occurs  in  the  Old  Testament;  and  the 

analogy  with  the  Arabio  my-j^-^  seems 

precarious,  since  the  derivation  from  the 
Hebrew  root  riDD  to  stretchy  or  to  ext$nd 
(Isai.  xl.  22),  is  far  more  plausible. 

%9 — 34.  As  the  brothers  returned 
without  Simeon,  they  were  compelled  at 
once  to  communicate  to  Jacob,  not  only 
the  inhospitable  reception  which  they  had, 
experienced  at  the  hands  of  the  severe 
ruler  of  Egypt,  but  also  his  imperious 
demand  with  regard  to  Benjamin — a  re- 
quest which  they  knew  would  vehemently 
afflict  their  father,  and  which  they  gladly 
would  have  withheld  as  long  as  possible. 
Whether  they  really  concealed  from  him 
the  fact  of  their  unjust  imprisonment  to 
save  him  an  unnecessary  pang,  or  whether 
it  is  only  omitted  in  the  brevity  of  tbe 
narrative,  we  have  no  grounds  for  decid- 
ing :  but  this  neglect  certainly  does  not 
imply  a  contradiction. 

Philological  Bbmarks.  —  nif)  (ver. 
29,  femin.  plur.  of  part  Kal  of  nip,  to 
meet),  signifies  the  things  which  happen 
or  befall  a  man;  it  is,  therefoie,  construed 
with  the  accusative  DHK,  perfectly  pav  allel 
with  DflKnifiCVOn  ^3  nn  in  Josh.  u.  23. 
About  the  feminine  plund,  see  on  ver.  7 
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sacks,  behold,  every  man'g  bundle  of  money  was  in  his 
sack :  and  when  hoik  they  and  their  father  saw  their  bundles 
of  money,  they  were  afraid*  36.  And  Jaoob  their  father 
said  to  them,  Tou  have  bereaved  me  of  my  children: 
Joseph  is  no  more,  and  Simeon  is  no  more,  and  you  will 
take  Benjamin  away:  all  this  cometh  upon  me.  37.  And 
Reuben  said  to  his  father,  saying,  Thou  mayest  kill  my 
two  sons,  if  I  do  not  bring  him  to  thee :  deliver  him  into 
my  hand,  and  I  will  restore  him  to  thee.  38.  And  he 
said,  My  son  shall  not  go  down  with  you;  for  his  lMX)ther 
is  dead,  and  he  alone  is  left  to  me:  ii  an  accident  befall 
him  on  the  way  in  which  you  go,  then  you  will  bring 
down  my  grey  hair  with  sorrow  into  the  grave. 

(ad  nifiS^). — *^nD  (Ter.  34)  is  followed  reclaim  the  fonner.  Reuben,  again  artattod 

by  the  accusative  O^fi^H  FIK),  to  tiuf*  by  ardent  and  brotherly  love,  and  wishing 

fio  in  the  land  (comp.  xxxiv.  10,  21;  p.  to  save  Simeon,  offered  his  two  aons  as 

579).  guarantees  for  Benjamin,  and  with  almo»t 

3A — 3S.  When  Jacob  saw  the  money  in  exaggerated  ardour,  permitted  them  to  be 

tike  sacks  of  his  sons,  hia  most  serious  ap*  killed  unless  he  fulfilled  his  pledges.  But 

prehensions  were  roused;  he  considered  Jacob  did  not  accept  the  proposal;  his 

that  circumstance  as  decidedly  ominous,  heart  felt  for  his  younger  son  only ;  and 

since  it  clearly  seemed  to  prove  the  ill-will  he  exclaimed,  in  bitter  agonies,  that  he 

of  the  Egyptian  officials;  and  now  at  last  would  never  survive   his  death  or  hia 

fearing  for  the  life  of  Simeon,  he  was  deter*  injury. 

mined  not  to  risk  that  of  Benjamin.  In  the  Puiloxooical  Rbmarks. — HJ^S  (ver, 

violence  of  his  srirrow,  he  addressed  to  his  36) ,  all  thUt  viz.,  misery  (comp.  on  ver.  7)» 

sons  the  almost  prophetic  words:  *'you  instead  of   p^  (Prov.  xxxi    29),   like 

have  bereaved  me  of  my  children  ";  he  con-  M^fiiU  instead  of  1^13,  Buth  L  19 ;  see  on 

sidered  Simeon  as  no  less  irrevocably  lost  xli.  21,   ad  7]^21lp),     The  exelamitioQ 

than  Joseph ;  yet  he  pertinaciously  refused  il^^D  VM  v^  signifies,  therefore^ "  upon 

to  adopt  the  only  course  by  which  he  could  me  comes  all  this  misfortune." 

CHAPTER  XLIIL 

1.  And  the  famine  teas  heavy  in  the  land.  2.  And 
when  they  had  entirely  eaten  up  the  purchase  of  com 
which  they  had  brought  out  of  Egypt,  their  father  said  to 
them,  Go  again,  buy  com  for  us  for  a  little  food.  3.  And 
Judah  said  to  him,  saying,  The  man  solemnly  protested  to 
us,  saying,  You  shall  not  see  my  face,  except  your  brother 

1— lO.  Months  elapsed ;  and  the  stores  Um  kmd  oontbued.  But  Jacob  persevered 
which  tiie  brothers  hsd  brought  from  in  his  UameaUe  partiality  for  BenjawB, 
Egypt  were  txhausted,  while  the  dearth  of      till  Judah's  powerful  and  impoeing  e]»» 
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fc  with  yod.  4.  If  thou  wilt  send  our  brother  with  us, 
we  will  go  down  and  buy  for  thee  cam  for  food :  5*  But 
if  thou  wilt  not  send  Aew,  we  shall  not  go  down:  for  the 
man  said  to  us,  You  shall  not  see  my  face,  except  your 
brother  be  with  you.  6.  And  Israel  said,  Wherefore  have 
you  done  evil  to  me,  to  tell  the  man  whether  you  had  yet  a 
brother?  7«  And  they  said,  The  man  asked  us  closely  about 
ourselves,  and  about  our  kindred,  sajnng,  la  your  father 
yet  alive?  have  you  another  brother?  and  we  told  him  in 
accordance  with  these  words:  could  we  indeed  know  that 
he  would  say.  Bring  your  brother  down?  8.  And  Judah 
said  to  Israel  his  father.  Send  the  youth  with  me,  and  we 
will  rise  and  go;  that  we  may  live,  and  not  die,  both  we, 
and  thou,  and  our  little  ones.  9.  I  will  be  surety  for  him ; 
of  my  hand  thou  mayest  demand  him :  if  I  do  not  bring  him 
to  thee,  and  place  him  before  thee,  then  I  will  have  sinned 
against  thee  for  ever:  10.  For  if  we  had  not  lingered, 
surely  we  had  now  returned  twice. — 11.  And  their  father 
Israel  said  to  them,  Ifitis  &o  indeed,  do  this;  take  of  the 

qaenc6,r6pre8entingthat  all  would  wretob*  we  add  here  a  few  remarks  ,<m  the  three 

«dly  perish  by  hunger,  at  last  shook  him  other  articlee. 

from  his  unaTailing    lamentatioDS  aiut         Theyray?#-AoiM^(t^;i^,  whioh  theAra- 

lettored  him  to  calmness  and  reason.  bians  call  Ikbs,  and  the  Persians  Jhuhabf 

Philological  Bbmarks. — The  words  is,  according  to  Pliny  (xiv.  11),  a  product 

^33  IJjn  lj;n  (yer.  3),  **be  solemnly  pro*  of  art,  and  not  of  nature;  for  it  is  pre- 

tested  to  us/'  refer  to  the  oath  '*  by  the  lifio  pared  from  must  boiled  down  to  one  third ; 

of  Pharaoh,"  in  zUL  15. 16. — We  told  the  in  this  case,  it  was  called  by  the  Bomana 

man  il^Kil  D^l^nn  ^D  7y** in  accordance  Hraum  (clfHitot  cUvoq)  or  sapa,  and  by 

with  these  words,'' thatis,  like  those  words  the  Greeks  hj/nt^f^i    but  sometimes  the 

which  we  have  told  thee;  or  we  gaye  the  must  was  boiled  down  to  one-half  only, 

siDswers  which  the  questions  demanded  or  and  then  the  grape*jelly  so  formed  bore 

called  for.  the  name  dsfrutum.    According  to  the 

11 — 14.  Jacob  then  acting-  with  the  same  author  (xviiL  74),  the  proper  i 


same  prudence  which,  about  thirty  years  for  boiling  tUfrutum  is  the  equinox,  '*<m 

before,  had  urged  him  to  conciliate  lUau's  a  night  when  there  is  do  moon;  or,  if  it 

anger  by  presents,  charged  his  sons  to  is  a  full  moon,  in  the  day-time."    It  was 

take  of  the  choicest  fruits  of  Canaan,  and  mixed  with  milk  or  wine,  and  employed 

to  offer  the  gifts  to  the  austere  viceroy  of  for  preserving  fiuits;  the  former  mixture 

Egypt.  The  productions  specified  by  him  is  called  by  Feetus  "red  drink"  {burrantm 

were  balsam,  honey,  tragacanth,  ladanuni,  potio).     The   Dibs  is  still  prepared  in 

pistachio'^uts,  and  almonds.    Three  of  many  parts  of  Syria  and  Palestine,  espe- 

them  have  been  mentioned  heivie  among  daily  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hebnn, 

those  imported  into  Egypt  by  the  caravan  and  hi  in  great  quantities  exported  into 

of  the  Midianites  (see  on  xxxvii.  25),  and  E^ypt.    Diluted  with  a  little  water,  it  is 
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choicest  fruits  of  the  land  in  your  utensils,  and  cany  down 
to  the  man  a  present,  a  little  balsam,  and  a  little  honey, 
tragacanth,  and  ladanum,  pistachio-nuts,  and  almonds:  12. 
And  take  other  money  in  your  hand ;  and  the  money  that 
was  returned  in  the  mouth  of  your  bags,  take  it  back 
in  your  hand;  perhaps  it  wds  a  mistake:  13.  Take  also 
your  brother,  and  rise,  go  again  to  the  man :  14.  And 
may  God  Almighty  give  you  mercy  before  the  man,  that 
he  may  send  with  you  your  other  brother,  and  Benjamin : 


frequently  used  instead  of  ragar,  or  as  a 
Bubstitute  for  butter;  and  sometimes  it  is 
applied  to  wounds  instead  of  wine.  The 
same  product  is,  in  the  book  of  Ezekiel 
(xxyii.  17),  likewise  mentioned  together 
with  balm  (^IV),  and  is  there  stated  to 
have  been  tent  from  the  land  of  Israel  to 
the  markets  of  Tyre.  As  Egypt  abounds 
in  excellent  bee-honey,  but  was  perhaps 
unacquainted  with  the  preparation  of 
gn^-jeliy,  the  latter  was  appropriately 
chosen  as  a  part  of  Jacob's  present  (comp. 
Virff.  Georg.  i.  296;  Ovidy  Fast.  iy.  780; 
IHoscar.  t.  9;  Varro,  E.  £.  i.  60;  Oi>km. 
B.  R.  xii.  21. 

The  pistachio-tree,  the  PUtaeia  vera  of 
Linnseus,  produces  nuts  of  an  o^al  form, 
of  the  size  of  hazel-nuts,  lipening  in 
October.  These  putaehio-ntttt  are  most 
probably  the  0003  of  our  text;  they 
were,  and  are  still,*  a  favourite  fruit  in  the 
east;  their  spicy  taste  is  most  palatable  to 
Orientals;  they  are  either  eaten  dry  or 
preserved,  and  are  extensively  exported  to 
many  countries  where  the  tree  is  not  indi- 
genous. They  were  the  more  valued  as  tbe 
kernel,  if  taken  either  in  food  or  drink,  was 
believed  to  strengthen  tbe  stomach,  and  to 
be  a  speoiflc  against  the  bite  of  serpents 
(Plin,  xiii.  10).  The  pistacbio-tiee  is,  on 
the  whole,  neither  far-spread  nor  much 
cultivated;  but  it  is  most  frequent  in 
Palestine  and  Syria,  especially  aitmnd 
Aleppo  (near  the  ancient  Beroea),  in 
Persia,  and  so  far  eastward  as  Bactria, 
was  at  a  late  period  introduced  into  Italy 
and  Spain,  and  grows  sporadically  in 
Sicily  and  Calabria.  From  Affghanistan 
the  seeds  are  carried  to  India,  where  they 


are  eaten  both  by  natives  and  £uiopean% 
either  uncooked  or  added  to  sweetmeats. 
But  the  pittaohio  does  not  seem  to  have 
grown  in  Egypt.  It  thrives  best  in  dry 
and  almost  rocky  soil;  it  is  of  very  slow 
growth ;  male  and  female  flowers  are  oa 
separate  trees ;  and  in  this,  at  in  several 
other  points,  it  resembles  the  terebinth. 
The  stem  is  not  thick;  and  attains  a 
height  of  twelve  to  twenty,  sddom  thirty, 
feet.  The  branches  are  numeroos  and 
much  divided.  The  blossoms,  which  are 
fully  developed  in  April,  are  whidah,  and 
stand  together  on  the  extreme  bong^  in 
grape-like  deters.  The  shell  of  the  nut 
is  odoriferous  and  of  a  fleeh-oolour.  The 
kernel  resembles  that  of  the  almond,  is 
oily,  and  green  with  a  red  covering  (oomp. 
jP/ifi.  xiii.  10;  XV.  24;  Theophr,  Hist.  PL 
iv.  4;  Strab,  xv.  725,  734;  Dioteor,  i. 
177;  Athen.  Deipn.  xiv.  61;  Qalm.  De 
Alim.  faouh.  iL  30;  MitUr^  Geogr.  zi. 
661-667). 

The  last  fruit  mentioned  is  mlmomdM, 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  describe  the 
almond-tree  (Amjgdalus  communis)  with 
its  profuse  snow-white  flowers,  sp  beauti- 
fully compared  with  the  hoary  bead  of 
the  aged  man  (Eod.  xii.  5).  It  grows  in 
Syria  and  Palestine,  spreads  to  A^ghanii?. 
tan,  but  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
indigenous  in  Egypt  (comp.  Numb.  zvii. 
28 ;  see  on  Exod.  p.  608,  iVtn.  zvi.  42  : 
xvii.  37;  Celt-  Hier.  L  263,  297). 

The  question,  indeed,  offers  itself,  how 
Jacob  was  able  to  procure  all  these  valuable 
productions  in  a  year  of  dearth  and  fkmine ; 
and  it  has  been  asserted  that  their  intro- 
duction nnders  the  scarcity  in  Canaan 
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and  I,  as  I  am  bereaved,  I  am  bereaved. — 15-  And  the 
men  took  that  present,  and  thej^  took  double  money  in 
their  hand,  and  Benjamin ;  and  they  rose,  and  went  down 
to  Egypt,  aijd  stood  before  Joseph.  16.  And  when  Joseph 
saw  Benjamin  with  them,  he  said  to  the  steward  of  his 
house,  Bring  these  men  into  the  house,  and  kill,  and  make 
ready;  for  these  men  shall  dine  with  me  at  noon.  17.  And 
the  man  did  as  Joseph  had  ordered;  and  the  man  brought 
the  men  into  Joseph's  house.  18.  And  the  men  were  afraid. 


historically  questionable.  But  it  may  he 
observed,  that  almost  all  of  tbem  require 
ior  their  growth  heat  rather  than  moisture, 
and  that  some  develop  themselves  even  to 
greatest  advantage  in  dry  years  and  in  a 
dry  soil.  Besides,  as  they  are  all  articles 
of  luxury,  stores  might  have  been  pre- 
served from  preceding  years. 

Philolooioal  Bbmabkr.  —  The  pri- 
mitive meaiung  of  M^DX  is  $ntir$ly,  totally^ 
hence  indeed;  and  therefore  the  words 
M1DK  p  DK  (ver.  11)  mean  **if  it  is  so 
indeed."— Ai  niDT  is  8ong,  pKH  n"iDT 
denotes  the  praised  or  highly- valued  pro- 
ductionsof  the  land  (tomp.  flfiiil  73  D^nn 
in  Jer.  IL  41). — The  pistachio  is  very  much 
like  the  terebinth ;  in  the  system  of  Linneus 
both  trees  are  ranged  under  the  same  ge- 
nua; and  it  is,  no  doubt  on  account  of  this 
great  resemblance,  that  sume  ancient  trans- 
lators have  rendered  D^3t33  by  terebinth 
(so  Sept.  and  Vulg.),  the  fruits  of  which, 
however,  are  scarcely  edible;  while  the 
Samar.,  Persian,  and  Arab.  £ip.  express 
the  pistachio  (compare  Miehnah,  Shebiith 
^.  6,  K:D3;  CeU,  Hierob.  L  24;  Miehael. 
Suppl.  p.  171).  The  pistachio  is  the ^^tiA; 
of  the  Arabians,  and  the  pisteh  of  the 
Persians.  Others  render  D^^D3,  less  cor- 
rectly, dates,  or  walnuts,  or  hazel-nuts,  or 
pine-nuts,  or  peaches,  or  almonds,  etc. — 
It  is  not  impossible  that  1^  alnumd,  is 
traceable  to  the  root  ip(^  in  the  meaning 
of  waking f  for  the  almond-tree  blossoms  the 
first  of  all  the  trees  which  bud  in  winter, 
in  the  month  of  Janiuury,  while  the  fruit 
is  developed  in  March  (Plin,  xvi.  42, 
J),  Kimehi)\  it  is,  therefore,  the  tree  which 
first  atcaket  from  the  wintry  slumber, 


and  vigilantly  takes  the  lead  in  the  rege- 
neration of  spring  (comp.  Jer.  L  11). — 
n^K^D  ^D3  (ver.  12)  is  **sec(MQd  money ,^' 
that  is,  other  money,  synonymous  with 
nriK  ^DD  (in  ver.  22),  besides  that  which 
hod  been  returned  and  found  in  the  sacks 
(comp.  xlL  43) ;  whereas  ^03  7\^Z^  (ver. 
15)  is  double  money  (comp.  Jer.  xvi.  18; 
xvii.  18;  Exod.  xvi.  6,  22,  etc.).  But  in 
both  cases  M^C^  is  a  substantive ;  in  the 
former  instance  it  is  literally  *' money  of 
a  second  or  the  same  amount"  (comp. 
HDJ^Dn  OHD,  2  Kings  xxiii.  4;  nSDlD 
n:(^Dn,  xli.  43):  in  the  latter  case,  it  is» 
'*  duplication  or  repetition  of  money" 
(comp.  TV^^\t^  n^t^,  Deut.  xvii.  18; 
lOK'  -OB^  n^inD,  Deut.  xv.  18).  The 
status  absolutus  of  H^i^O  in  ^03  H^K^ 
shows  that  ^03  is  to  be  taken  as  the 
accusative,  ** repetition  as  regards  money" 
(comp.  ()0D  Dn33,  2  Kings  t.  23; 
D^D^  D^n^B^,  xU.  1).— The  phi«se  TK'JO 
^D^3(^  ^n/!D(^  is  quite  analogous  to  the 
exclamation  >mn«  mnn«  IB'KD  (in 
Esth.  iv.  16),  which  undoubtedly  expresses 
despondency  and  resignation,  in  case  the 
apprehended  misfortune  should  happen 
(comp.  xlii.  36;  2  Kings  viL  4). 

Ift—ai.  The  brothers  arrived  in  Egypt 
without  an  accident,  and  appeared  before 
Joseph.  They  were  conducted  into  his 
house,  w)  ere  his  steward  at  once  astonished 
and  calmed  them  by  mentioning  ''their 
God  and  the  God  of  their  father,"  and 
restored  to  them  their  brother  Simeon. 
They  familiarised  themselves  with  the 
strange  th  )ught  of  being  objects  of  hos- 
pitality under  the  inhospitable  roof  of  an 
Egyptian  dignitary;  and  soon  the  easy 
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because  they  were  brought  into  Joseph's  house;  and  they 
said)  On  account  of  the  money  that  was  returned  in  our 
bags  at  the  first  time  are  we  brought  in;  that  he  may 
throw  himself  upon  us,  and  fsM  upon  us,  and  take  us  fbr 
bondmen,  and  our  asses.  19.  And  they  approached  Ae 
steward  of  Joseph's  house,  and  they  spoke  with  him  at  the 
door  of  the  house,  20.  And  said,  Pray  sir,  we  came  down 
the  first  time  to  buy  cam  for  food:  21.  And  it  happened, 
when  we  came  to  the  halting-place,  that  we  opened  our  bags, 
and,  behold,  every  man's  money  teas  in  the  mouth  of  his 
bag,  our  money  in  its  fuU  weight:  and  we  have  brought 
it  back  in  our  hand.  22.  And  other  money  have  we 
brought  down  in  our  hand  to  buy  corn  for  food :  we  do  not 
know  who  put  our  money  in  our  bags.  23.  And  he  said, 
Peace  be  to  you,  fear  not :  your  God,  and  the  Gbd  of  your 
father  bath  given  you  the  treasure  in  your  bags :  I  have 
received  your  money.  And  he  brought  Simeon  out  to 
them.  24.  And  the  man  brought  the  men  into  Joseph's 
house,  and  gave  them  water,  and  they  washed  their  feet; 
and  he  gave  provender  to  their  asses.   25.  And  they  made 

affiibility  wiUi  wliich  they  were  addrewed  S3),  although  thej  had  ooaohea  of  the 

Vj  the  grand-Tizier  ooc^pletely  banished  noet  varied  designs  and  the  most  elegant 

tiieir  anxieties.  But  when  Joseph  saw  Ben-  shapes  {RMelUnif  II.  ii.  439 ;    IFiZHiumi, 

jamin,  the  sudden  yehemeoce  of  his  feel-  ii.  201). — The  antipathy  harboured  by  flie 

ings  threatened  at  onoe  to  destroy  the  plans  Egyptians  against  strangers  was  proTer- 

vhich  he  had  prudently  deyised  for  the  bial ;  they  would  on  no  account  ocmsent 

oDireotion  of  his  brothers;  and  he  hastened  to  eat  with  them  at  the  same  table ;  and 

into  another  apartment  to  serk  relief  by  Herodotus  remarin,  in  this  respect,  that  no 

trars  (oomp.  udx.  1 1 ;  zxxiii.  4).  Egyptian  man  or  woman  will  uee  the  knife, 

Philolooioal  Bbmarxs. — n^p  (ver.  spit,  or  caldron  of  a  Greek,  or  taste  of  the 

16)  is  employed  instead  oi  the  more  usual  flesh  of  a  pure  ox  that  has  been  divided  by 

form  nhp.— DnnOK  "«r«  (ver.  27)  of  a  Grecian  knife  (ii.  41);  because,  as  that 

wA&m  you  have  spoken;  for  the  verb  "USIC  author  observes,  the  Egyptians  show  the 

is  not  unfreqiiently  construed  with  the  greatest  reverence   to    cows  which  are 

accusation  (Isai.  iii  10,  etc. ;  comp.  ^'^^'^  sacred  to  Isia,  whereas  the  Greeks  will  kill 

to  speak  to  him,  xxxvii.  4). — ^^fV  (ver.  them;  this  was  one  of  the  reatona  why  all 

20,  fiit.  Kal  of  pn  with  the  suffix),  is  an  foreign  shepherds  were  a  horror  to  the 

an  malous   form   instead   of    1||n^  (for  E^yptians(xlvi.  34);  and  Moses  advanced, 

^nk  |np.  as  a  pretext  for  his  request, '*we  shall  sacri- 

's«— 34.  It  is  known  that  while  many  fice  before  the  Egyptians  animals  which  it 

eastern  nations,  like  the  later  Greeks  and  is  in  their  eyes  an  abominable  ciime  to  kill; 

Bonians,  during  their  meals,  reclimd  on  andthey  will  stone  us"(seeonxIvL2S— 34, 

their  couchea  (xviii.  4),  the  Egyptians  and  Exod.  viiL  22).  But  thia  wa»  certainly 

are  geneially  represented  as  HttiMf  (ver.  not  the  motive  for  Joseph's  separation  &om 
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ready  the  present  before  Joseph  came  at  Doon :  for  they 
heard  that  they  should  there  eat  a  meal.  26.  And  wheu 
Joseph  came  home,  they  brought  him  the  present  which 
was  in  their  hand  into  the  house,  and  proetrated  them* 
selves  before  him  to  the  ground.  27.  And  he  asked  tbem 
of  their  welfare,  and  said.  Is  your  father  well,  the  old  man 
of  whom  you  spoke?  h  he  3till  aliv??  28.  And  they 
said,  Thy  servant  our  father  is  well,  he  w  still  alive.  And 
they  bowed  and  prostrated  themselves,  29.  And  h^ 
lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  saw  his  brother  Benjamin^  hia 
mother's  son,  and  said,  Is  this  your  youngest  brother,  of 
whom  you  spoke  to  me?  And  he  said,  God  be  gracious 
to  thee,  my  son.  30.  And  Joseph  hastened ;  for  his  love 
was  warmed  for  his  brother:  and  he  sought  where  to 
weep;  and  he  entered  into  his  chamber,  and  wept  there. 
31.  And  he  washed  his  face,  and  went  out,  and  restrained 
himself,  and  said.  Set  on  the  meal.  32.  And  they  set  on 
for  him  by  himself,  and  for  them  by  themselves,  and  for  the 
Egyptians  who  were  eating  with  him,  by  themselves :  for 
the  Egyptians  cannot  eat  a  meal  with  the  Hebrews ;  for  that 

liicbrothen.  For  the  meal  was  prepared  ib  suite  probably  included  peroone  of  high 

his  own  house  and  by  his  own  serrants;  the  station,  they  doubtless  did  not  belong  to 

dishes  were  all  placed  upon  his  table,  from  the  cabte  of  priests  into  which  Joseph,  by 

-^hioh  he  sent  portions  to  the  brothers;  it  his  mairiage,  seems  to  have  been  received, 

is,  therefore,  impossible  to  sui^>ose  that  So  there  were  tl^ee,  and  perhaps  more, 

animals  htld  sacred  in  the  district  of  different  tables  in  the  same  apartment  3 

Jo6eph*s  reeidenee  bad  been  killed  for  this  and  the  Hindoos,  in  this  respect  very 

least    Aj|inialfoodfoimed,ii^eed,apart  mueh  resembling  the  £g3rptians,  are  sa 

of  this  entertainment  (ver.  16);  but  it  is  anxiously  careful  in  their  separation,  that 

an  assertion  which  at  present  scarcely  the  members  of  one  caste  abhor  to  tovch 

deserves  a  refutation,  that  the  Egyptians  the  uteosils  out  of  which  the  iiidividuals  of 

entirely  hb^tained  from  the  use  of  meat;  another  caste  have  eaten. — Joseph,  wish- 

for  though  there  was  scarcely  an  animal  ing  to  appear,  in  the  eyes  of  the  brothers, 

which  was  pot  held  sacred  in  some  pro-  as  possessed  of  extraordinary  and  almost 

yince,  there  was,  perhaps  with  the  only  supernatural  gitts,  to  their  utmostastonish- 

exception  of  the  cow,  none  which  was  not  ment,  placed  them  in  the  exact  order  of 

killed  and  eaten  in  other  parts  of  the  land  their  birth ;  but  though  by  this  circum* 

(see  on  Exod.  p.  142).    The  reason  of  the  stance  he  might  for  a  moment  have  dis* 

separation  lies  in  the  spirit  of  exclusive-  turbed  their  ease,  he  soon  restored  it  by  his 

ness  reigning  in  the    Egyptian    castes,  heart- winning  cordiality.  He  sent  to  Ben* 

Joseph  not  only  sat  removed  from  his  jamin  portions  five  times  larger  than  thone 

brothers,  but  even  from  the  Egyptians  seirved  to  the  rest,  which  distinotioa  was  too 

who  formed  his  household.     Though  he  obvious  to  be  mistaken  or  overlooked  by  the 

was  in  every  regard  an  Egyptian,  and  his  brothem;  for  lasger  shares  at  meals  vera 
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18  an  abomination  to  the  Egyptians.  33.  And  they  sat 
before  him,  the  firstborn  according  to  his  primogeniture, 
and  the  youngest  according  to  his  youth :  and  the  men 
marvelled  one  at  another.  34.  And  he  sent  portions  to 
them  from  himself:  but  Benjamin's  portion  was  five  times 
as  much  as  any  of  the  portions  of  all  t/ie  rest.  And  diey 
drank,  and  were  merry  with  him. 


i 


among  the  Hebrews  and  other  ancient 
nations  a  usual  mode  of  showing  preference 
and  maiked  honour  (1  Sam.  ix.  23,  24 ; 
JTbm.  Odjss.  iv.  66, 66;  xiv.  487;  Iliad  viL 
321,  etc. ;  see  p.  403).  Joseph  wished,  in- 
deed, to  keep  bis  brothers  in  constant  atten- 
tion, and  viYidly  to  impress  upon  them 
that  they  were  connected  with  him  by  a 
tie  at  once  powerful  and  mysterious. 

PmLOLOOiOAL  Bbmabks.— *1^  (yer.  34) 
hand,  means  also  part  or  portkm  (as  in 
xlvii.  24) ;  the  messes  of  Benjamin  com- 
pared to  those  of  his  brothers,  were  fi^H 
nn\  '<fiTe  parts,*'  that  ia,  fiTe  times 


larger. — ^There  are  some  passages  in  whidi 
the  Terb  *QC^  has  indisputably  the  sigm- 
flcation  of  drinking  to  a  state  of  hilarity 
and  joyousness,  but  not  of  in^niatioii 
(Hagg.  i.  6;  Cant.  y.  1).  Therefore,  though 
scenes  of  intoxication  were  by  no  means 
unusual  among  the  noble  Egyptians,  it  it 
more  in  harmony  with  the  chacacteristio 
prudence  of  Joseph,  and  with  the  reeenre 
and  suspense  certainly  felt  by  the  bro- 
thers at  that  least,  to  undentand  the  yerb 
here  (yer.  84)  in  -its  more  fayonrable 
meaning  (comp.  \^2  2/  31D  in  2  Sam. 
ziii.  28). 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 

1.  And  he  commanded  the  steward  of  his  house^  say- 
ingy  Fill  the  men's  bags  with  food^  as  much  as  they  can 
carry^  and  put  every  man's  money  in  his  bag's  month. 
2.  And  put  my  cup,  the  silver  cup,  into  the  mouth  of  the 
bag  of  the  youngest,  and  the  money  of  his  purchase  of 
com.    And  he  did  in  accordance  with  the  word  that 


t — ft.  It  seems  almost  an  unnatural 
oaUousness  on  the  part  of  Joseph  that  he 
did  not  make  himself  known  to  his  bro- 
thers at  the  repast  in  his  house.  He  eyi- 
dently  felt  uncommon  delight  in  the  scene; 
he  reyeUed  in  wonderful  recollections  and 
brilliant  anticipations;  his  sagacious  mind 
at  once  perceiyed  the  transparent  tissue 
which  connected  his  dreams  with  their 
maryellous  realisation ;  the  wine  had  open- 
ed his  lips;  yet  bis  heart  remained  closed 
and  steeled ;  and  he  coldly  diBmissed  his 
brothers  as  if  they  were  total  strangers. 
Howeyer,  a  scene  of  recognition  at  the  fes- 
tiye  board  would  haye  nuiterially  weakened 


the  efkd  of  his  well-deyised  scheme, 
and  it  would  haye  destroyed  the  character 
of  his  mission,  which  made  him  the  me- 
dium of  retribution  for  his  brothers.  At 
the  meal  Joseph  was,  in  a  certain  respect, 
not  their  superior  but  their  equal,  "they 
drank,  and  they  were  merry  with  him  " ; 
still-  more,  they  were  his  guests,  and  there- 
fore objects  of  sacred  attention;  he  would, 
under  such  circumstances,  not  haye  besn 
able  to  act  with  rigid  justice ;  the  solemn 
plan  of  correction,  so  grandly  commenced^ 
would  haye  ended  in  a  trifling  compromise; 
and  from  the  sphere  of  Diyine  thou^t  it 
would  haye  sunk  into  the  ordinary  oaide 
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Joseph  had  spoken.  3.  When  morning  was  light,  the 
men  were  sent  away,  they  and  their  asses.  4.  When  they 
had  left  the  city,  and  had  not  yet  gone  far,  Joseph  said  to 
his  steward,  Rise,  pursue  after  the  men ;  and  when  thou 
overtakest  them,  say  to  them,  Wherefore  have  you  re- 
turned evil  for  good  ?  b.  Is  not  this  it  of  which  my  lord 
drinketh,  and  whereby  he  surely  divineth  ?    You  have 


of  human  weakness.  Therefore,  Joseph 
gathered  once  more  all  his  energy ;  adopted 
measares  by  which  the  character  of  super- 
natural interference  would  become  most 
striking;  and  assumed  more  than  ever  the 
appearance  of  a  superhuman  sage.  The 
ancient  Egyptians,  and  still  more,  the  Per- 
sians, practised  a  mode  of  divination  from 
goblets  (jcvKiKoiLavTila),  Small  pieces  of 
gold  or  silver,  together  with  precious 
stones,  marked  with  strange  figures  and 
signs,  were  thrown  into  the  vessel;  after 
which,  certain  incantations  were  pro- 
nounced, and  the  evil  demon  was  invoked ; 
the  latter  was  then  supposed  to  give  the 
answer,  either  by  intelligible  words,  or  by 
pointing  to  some  of  the  characters  on  the 
precious  stones,  or  in  some  other  more 
mysterious  manner.  Sometimes  the  goblet 
was  filled  with  pure  water,  upon  which 
the  sun  was  allowed  to  play;  and  the 
figures  which  were  thus  formed,  or  which 
a  lively  imagination  fancied  it  saw,  were 
interpreted  as  the  desired  omen :  a  method 
of  taking  auguries  still  employed  in  Egypt 
nnd  Nubia.  The  goblets  were  usually  of 
a  spherical  form  (which  is  even  confirmed 
by  the  etymology  of  the  Hebrew  name 
y^33);  and  from  this  reason,  as  well  as 
because  they  were  believed  to  teach  man 
nil  natural  and  many  supernatural 
tilings,  they  were  called  **  celestial 
globes.**  Most  celebrated  was  the  magnifi- 
cent vase  of  turquoise  of  the  wise  Jcm- 
sheed,  the  Solomon  among  the  ancient 
Persian  kings,  the  founder  of  Persepolis; 
nnd  Alexander  the  Great,  so  eager  to 
imitate  eastern  manners,  is  said  to  have 
adopted  the  sacred  goblets  also. 

Philological  Remarks.  —  y^33  is  a 
chalice  or  goblet  of  a  large  size  (Jer- 
XXX. V.  5);    the  Septuagint    renders    the 


word  K6vBvt  which  seems  to  be  the  name 
of  a  sacred  vessel  used  by  the  Egyptians; 
and  the  religious  drinking  utensil  of  the 
Indian  priests  is  also  called  kundi  (see 
Bohlen  on  Genesis,  p.  403). — KVJ  (ver.  4) 
isconstrued  with  the  accusativep^Pn  DK) ; 
like  "13y  in  xxxii.  32,  and  like  the  verbs  of 
opposite  meaning  "li:i  and  pJJ',  Ps.v.5; 
Prov.  viii.  12  (compare  urbem  egredi). — 
'1D1  ->B*K  nt  Vhn  (ver.  5)  is  an  elliptical 
expression,  "  is  not  this  it  of  which  my 
master  drinks"?  As  the  steward  was 
fully  acquainted  with  the  whole  stratagem, 
having  himself  put  the  goblet  into  Ben- 
jamin's sack,  Joseph  told  him  but  briefly 
the  import  of  the  words  which  he  was  to 
address  to  the  brothers.  Some  ancient 
translators  add,  therefore,  superfluously, 
"  why  did  you  steal  the  goblet"  (Sept., 
similarly  the  Vulgate  and  the  Syr.). 
Schumann  translates,  "have  you  not  done 
wrong,  toith  regard  to  that  goblet  (Ht) 
of  which  my  master  drinks?"  But  it  is 
impossible  to  render  ilT  in  that  sense;  nor 
can  it,  with  Maurer,  be  taken  as  synony- 
mous with  DD?  "  have  you  not  the  goblet 
with  you?** — nriK'  to  drink,  is  construed 
with  3  (to  drink  of  a  vessel),  as  in  Am. 
vi.  6  (P^  ^'51TD3  D^nK'n),  which  idiom 
occurs  in  several  other  languages  also, 
TTivHv  Iv  ypvfff  ( XenopA.  Anab.  vi.  1); 
hi  here  in  ossibus  (^Flor,  iii.  4);  boire  dans 
uno  tasse. — ^(13  is  originally  to  hiss  or 
lisp  like  aserpent  (t!^n^),  and  hence  means 
either  generally  to  murmur  incantations, 
or  more  strictly,  to  prophesy  through  a 
serpent,  to  practice  ophiomancy  (6^to/Aav* 
Ttia)\  but  so  that  this  meaning  was  gra- 
dually extended  to  every  form  of  dinna- 
tion;  wherefore  the  Septuagint  renders, 
Aiirbg  Si  otiavitrfiif  olupiZiTai  iv  avrtf; 
Yulg.  in    quo  augurari  solet;  Qnkelos, 
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done  evil  in  what  you  did, — 6.  And  he  overtook  them,  and 
he  spoke  to  them  those  words.  7.  And  they  said  to  him, 
Wherefore  doth  my  lord  say  these  words  ?  God  forbid 
that  thy  servants  should  do  a  thing  like  that :  8.  Behold, 
the  money  which  we  found  in  the  mouths  of  our  bags,  we 
returned  to  thee  out  of  the  land  of  Canaan :  how  Uien 
should  we  steal  out  of  the  house  of  thy  lord  silver  or 
gold?  9.  With  whomsoever  of  thy  servants  it  be  found, 
let  him  die,  and  we  also  will  ,be  bondmen  to  thy  lord. 
10.  And  he  said,  Is  it  now  indeed  right  according  to  your 
words?  he  with  whom  it  is  found  shall  be  my  servant; 
but  you  shall  be  blameless.  11.  And  they  hastened  and 
took  down  every  man  his  sack  to  the  ground,  and  opened 
every  man  his  sack.  12.  And  he  searched,  and  began 
with  the  eldest,  and  finished  with  the  youngest :  and  the 
cup  was  found  in  Benjamin's  bag. — 13.  And  they  rent 
their  clothes,  and  loaded  every  man  his  ass,  and  returned 
to  the  city.  14.  And  Judah  and  his  brothers  came  to 
Joseph's  house;  and  he  kos  still  there:  and  they  fell 
before  him  on  the  ground.  15.  And  Joseph  said  to  them. 
What  deed  is  this  that  you  have  done?    Do  you  not  know 

n^^pm^  «p13  Kin ;  in  the  same  wider  innocence,  that  they  unanimonslj  d»> 
sense,  the  word  is  used  in  several  other  dared,  that  he  who  had  committed  the 
passages  (ver.lS;  LeT.xiz.26;  2  Kings  theft  should  suffer  death,  while  all  the  rest 
xvii.  17,  etc;  comp.  2  Kings  zxiii  24;  should  be  slaves  to  the  vice-rojr.  But  the 
xxiT.  1);  and  is  even  employed  in  the  steward,  with  an.  affected  air  of  equity,  re- 
signification  of  guessing  or  conjecturing  proved  their  impetuosity  and  eza^era- 
(xxx.27). — The  form  ^3  is  an  irregular  tion,  observing  that,  in  common  justice, 
infinitive  (tbsolutet  instead  of  l^nj;  but  the  thief  alone  should  be  forced  to  serve 
has  analogies  in  fi^ns  Hos.  iv.  2;  *1%M,  as  slave,  while  the  others  would  be  re» 
Jcr.  xii.  7 ,  etc  garded  as  innocent :  for  his  sole  object  was 

O— l«.  But  Joseph,  though  deprived  of  to  separate  Benjamin  from  his  brothers 

his  cup,  was  yet  able  to  divine,  and  to  fix  Philolooigu*  Rbmabks.  — The  con- 

upon  the  brothers  as  the  ofi^ders.    The  text  requires  us  to  understand  the  words 

latter,  not  believing  in  superstitious  au-  KIH  p  DDH^ID  ilDy  D2  (ver.  10)  as  an 

gnries,  could  value  the  goblet  only  in  so  interrogation;  and  to  translate,  **U  it 

far  as  it  was  of  precious  metal;  without,  right  according  to  your  words?"  For  the 

therefore,  adverting  to  the  chief  charge  of  sieward*s  proposal  is  essentially  diffei«iit 

the  steward,  they  simply  protested,  that  from  that  of  the  brothers^ 

as  they  had  honestly  returned  the  money  la— IV.  Their  unspeakable  grief  when 

found  in  their  sacks,  it  was  most  impro-  the  cup  was  found  assumed  the  violence 

bable  that  they  should  steal  silver  or  gold;  of  mourning;  and  far  from  agreeing  to 

and  so  certain  were  they  of  each  other's  the  proposal  of  the  steward,  they,  withoul 
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that  such  a  man  as  I  can  certainly  divine  ?  16.  And  Judah 
said,  What  shall  we  say  to  my  lord?  what  shall  we  speak? 
or  how  shall  we  justify  ourselves?  God  hath  found  out 
the  iniquity  of  thy  servants :  behold,  we  are  my  lord's  ser- 
vants, both  we,  and  he  m  whose  hand  the  cup  hath  been 
found.  17.  And  he  said,  God  forbid  that  I  should  do  so: 
the  man  in  whose  hand  the  cup  hath  been  found,  he  shall 
be  my  servant :  but  you  go  up  in  peace  to  your  father. 

18.  Then  Judah  stepped  near  to  him,  and  said,  Oh  my 
lord,  let  thy  servant,  I  pray  thee,  speak  a  word  in  my 
lord's  ears,  and  let  not  thy  anger  burn  against  thy  servant: 
for  thou  art  as  Pharaoh.  19.  My  lord  asked  his  servants, 
sajdng.  Have  you  a  father,  or  a  brother?  20.  And  we 
said  to  my  lord,  We  have  a  father,  an  old  man,  and  a 
child  of  his  old  age,  a  young  one ;  and  his  brother  is  dead ; 
and  he  alone  is  left  of  his  mother,  and  his  fether  loveth 
him.  21.  And  thou  saidst  to  thy  servants,  Bring  him 
down  to  me,  that  I  may  set  my  eyes  upon  him.  22.  And 
we  said  to  my  lord,  The  youth  cannot  leave  his  father: 
for  if  he  should  leave  his  father,  his  father  would  die. 
23.  And  thou  saidst  to  thy  servants,  Unless  your  youngest 

delay,  retnraed  to  the  rojalcitjT.  As  Judah  siflted  npon  detaining  Benjamin  alone, 

had  become  a  surety  for  Benjamin,  he  this  while  the  others  should  at  once  return  to 

time  headed  the  caravan.    Joseph,  re-  their  fiither**io  peace,"  Jadah,  tormented 

ceiving  his  brothers  with  a  speech  of  cruel  as  he  was  by  the  most  bitter  pangs  and 

and  haughty  irony,  branded  their  desire  sorrow8,couldno  longer  restrain  his  revolt- 

of  deceiving  his  divine  infallibility,  as  a  ed  sentiments;  all  the  floods  of  his  agi- 

work  of  folly  and  infatuation.    Now  the  tated   mind    rushed    upon    him  like  a 

relation  between  Joseph  and  his  brothers  mighty  torrent;  the  nobleness  of  his  na- 

had  reached  the  highest  point  of  preter-  ture  stood  aghast  at  the  inhuman  bai-ba- 

natural  mystery;  the  one  appeared  to  have  rity  of  the  tyrant;  but  Judah,  the  lion, 

discovered  what  lies  absolutely  beyond  could  never  degrade  his  dignity  by  an 

the  reach  of  human  knowledge  and  abi-  outburst  of  impotent  rage;  the  tempest 

fity ;  and  the  others  were  overpowered  by  of  his  feelings  was  checked  by  controlling 

feelings  of  humble  submission.    They  at-  reason;  and  the  chaotic  confusion  of  his 

tempted  no  reply  or  excuse;  Benjamin  emotions  gave  way  to  manly  composure 

did  not  remonstrate  against  the  disgrace-  and  hidd  thought.      Stepinng  forward 

All  imputation;  and  Judah,  without  de-  towards  the  inexorable  man,  with  the 

nying  his  brother's  guilt,  simply  referred  courage  and  modesty  of  the  hero,  he  de- 

the  strange  concatenation  of  events  to  the  livered  that  address  which  is  one  of  the 

inscrutable  will  and  interference  of  Qod,  masterpieces  of  Hebrew  composition.    It 

who  had  found  out  their  iniquity.  is  not  distinguished  by  brilliant  imagioa- 

!• — ^34.  But  when  Joseph  firmly  in-  tioa  or  highly  poetical  diction;  itsinimita- 
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brother  come  down  with  you,  you  shall  see  my  fece  no 
more.  24.  And  when  we  came  up  to  thy  servant  my 
father,  we  told  him  the  words  of  my  lord.  25.  And  our 
father  said,  Go  again,  and  buy  us  a  little  com  for  food 
26.  And  we  said,  We  cannot  go  down:  if  our  youngest 
brother  be  with  us,  then  will  we  go  down :  for  we  may 
not  see  the  man's  face,  if  our  youngest  brother  he  not 
with  us.  27.  And  thy  servant  my  father  said  to  us,  You 
know  that  my  wife  bore  me  two  sons.  28.  And  the  one 
went  out  from  me,  and  I  said,  Surely  he  is  torn  in  pieces ; 
and  I  saw  him  not  since:  29.  And  if  you  take  this  one 
also  from  me,  and  an  accident  befall  him,  you  will  bring 
down  my  grey  hairs  with  sorrow  into  the  grave.  30.  Now 
therefore  when  I  come  to  thy  servant  my  father,  and  the 
youth  be  not  with  us,  since  his  soul  is  bound  up  in  the 
youth's  soul;  31.  It  will  happen,  when  he  seeth  that  the 
youth  is  not  with  us^  that  he  will  die :  and  thy  servants 
will  bring  down  the  grey  hairs  of  thy  servant  our  father 
with  sorrow  into  the  grave.  32.  For  thy  servant  became 
surety  for  the  youth  to  my  father,  saying.  If  I  do  not 
bring  him  to  thee,  then  I  will  have  sinned  to  my  father 
for  ever.  33.  Now,  therefore,  I  pray  thee,  let  thy  servant 
remain  instead  of  the  youth  as  a  bondman  to  my  lord ; 

ble  charm  and  excellence  consist  in  the  ings  of  a  son?  Could  Joseph  still  re- 
power  of  psychological  truth,  easy  simpli-  main  unmoved?  One  trait  more  corn- 
city,  and  affecting  pathos.  It  possesses  the  pleted  the  yictory  over  his  heart.  Jndah 
eloquence  of  facts,  not  of  words;  it  is,  in  had  not  words  only  for  his  unhappy 
reality,  scarcely  more  than  a  simple  reca-  father;  but  anxious  to  seal  his  filial  love  by 
pitulation  of  past  incidents ;  but  the  selec-  the  greatestsacrifice  he  could  possibly  offer : 
tion,  arrangement,  and  intrinsic  emphasis  he  was  ready  to  renounce  his  home,  his  wife 
of  the  facts  produce  an  effect  attainable  and  his  children,  and  for  ever  to  toil  in  the 
only  by  consummate  art.  The  deep  and  drudgery  of  Egyptian  bondage.  However, 
fervent  love  of  the  aged  father  for  his  Judah's  moderation  was  not  the  effect  of 
youngest  son,  forms  the  centre,  round  mere  helplessness.  Almost  certain  that  he 
which  the  other  parts  of  the  speech,  the  would  not  be  refused  as  a  substitute  for 
allusion  to  Joseph,  to  Rachel,  and  to  the  his  brother  Benjamin,  and  satisfied  if  this 
struggle  of  the  brothers  before  their  do-  request  only  were  granted  to  him,  he  was 
parture  from  Canaan,  are  skilfully  unwilling  to  force  Joseph's  decision;  he 
grouped.  Jacob  would  never  survive  the  abstainea  even  from  touching  upon  the 
loss  of  Benjamin;  and  if  the  brothers  chief  and  most  essential  question  of  Ben- 
returned  without  him,  they  would  see  jamin*s  guilt  or  innocence;  the  fact  alone 
their  father  expire  in  agony  before  their  that  the  goblet  had  been  found  inthe  pos- 
eyes.    Was  this  not  enough  for  the  feel-^  session  of  the  latter  was  to  him  a  cer- 
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and  let  the  youth  go  up  with  his  brothers.  84.  For  how 
shall  I  go  up  to  my  father,  and  the  youth  be  not  with  me  ? 
lest  perhaps  I  see  the  evil  that  will  befall  my  father. 


tain  proof  that  Uie  whole  embarrassment 
was  so  decreed  and  designed  by  the  Lord: 
though  he  tried  to  interest  the  humanitif 
ofJoteph^  he  did  not  wish  to  interfere 
with  the  councils  of  Cfod; — the  grand 
doctrine  of  Divine  Providence  breathes 
through  and  animates  every  part  of  this 
narrative,  as  profoond  as  it  is  beautiful. 

Philolooical  Remarks. — The  repeti- 
tion of  the  prefix  D  in  HVISD  i^lDS 
expresses  the  complete  equality  of  both 


individuals  (oomp.  xviii.  25) ;  before  verbs, 
or  if  the  greater  stress  lies  on  the  second 
part,  p  is  employed  (P8.cxxvii.4;  Joel 
ii.l ;  comp.  EwaldCtttan.  §  601).— py  D^fiS^ 
(ver.21},  is  here  simply  to  see  or  behold 
— not  to  do  well  or  to  show  favour  (Sept. 
lirifiiKovficu  aitrov;  compare  Ps.  xxxiii. 
18),  which  would  be  perfectly  against  the 
context.— yn3  t]tC\H  (ver.  34)  is  a  con- 
struction like  nitD3  HK^  (in  xxi.  16,  see 
p.  439). 


CHAPTER  XLV- 

1.  Then  Joseph  could  not  refrain  himself  before  all 
those  who  stood  by  him ;  and  he  cried,  Let  every  man  go 
out  from  me.  And  there  stood  no  man  with  him,  when 
Joseph  made  himself  known  to  his  brothers,  2.  And  he 
wept  aloud :  and  the  Egyptians  and  the  house  of  Pharaoh 


S.^The  thrilling  tale,  having  fully 
realised  all  the  ends  for  which  it  was  con- 
ceived, and  having  **  vindicated  the  ways 
of  Grod  to  man,"  hastens  to  its  conclusion. 
Joseph  was  rejoiced  that  he  at  last  was  per- 
mitted to  resign  the  stern  office  of  judge,  to 
descend  from  the  giddy  and  frigid  height 
of  superior  to  be  an  equal  of  his  brothers, 
and  to  remove  at  onoe  the  worldly  and  the 
moral  barriers  which  had  so  long  sepa- 
rated him  from  his  own  beloved  family. 
But  though  almost  overwhelmed  by  the 
turbulence  of  his  sentiments,  his  mind  was 
still  powerful  enough  to  command  and  to 
govern  them.  Should  the  Egyptian  offi- 
cials witness  the  recognition?  Should 
they  hear  or  infer  the  crime  of  his  brothers, 
and  recoil  at  their  ruthless  barbarity? 
They  would  have  perceived  the  guilt,  but 
would  have  been  unable  to  estimate  the 
atonement;  they  would  have  shuddered 
at  the  deed,  but  have  failed  to  understand 
it  as  a  means  in  the  hand  of  Providence; 
their  aversion  against  the  foreigners 
and  the  nomads  would  have  deepened 


into  detestation ;  and  their  presence  would 
have  destroyed  all  the  beautiful  prospects 
which  then  filled  Joseph's  agitated  mind. 
Absorbed  bj  such  thoughts,  and,  more- 
over, reluctant  to  profane  so  sacred  a 
scene  by  the  curious  gaze  of  strangers,  he 
ordered  all  Egyptians  to  leave  him. 

9 — 15.  After  having  silenced  the  first 
tunmlt  of  his  emotions,  he  at  once  men- 
tioned his  name,  and  abruptly  enquired 
after  Jacob. — The  haste  with  which  he 
turned  to  the  absent  father,  almost 
forgetting  his  present  brothers,  was  but  too 
natural:  well  aware  that,  as  the  instru- 
ment of  Divine  correction,  he  had  tor- 
tured the  heart  of  his  aged  parent  by 
insisting  upon  Benjamin's  journey;  he  felt 
a  profound  delight  to  be,  at  length,  released 
from  an  ungrateful  duty,  and  an  anomalous 
position.  But  the  brothers  had  been  as- 
tounded and  terrified  rather  than  sur- 
prised by  his  announcement;  and  the/ 
trembled  with  undiminished  awe  before 
the  impenetrable  man  who  had  more  than 
once  shoMm  them  his  80veritjc>and  his 
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heard  it  3.  And  Joseph  said  to  his  brothers,  I  am 
Joseph;  doth  my  father  yet  live?  And  his  brothers 
could  not  answer  hira ;  for  they  were  confounded  before 
him.  4.  And  Joseph  said  to  his  brothers,  Come  near  to 
me,  I  pray  you.  And  they  came  near.  And  he  said,  I 
am  Joseph  your  brother,  whom  you  sold  into  Egypt. 
6.  And  now  be  not  grieved,  nor  angry  with  yourselves, 
that  you  sold  me  hither :  for  God  sent  me  before  you  for 
the  preservation  of  life.  6.  For  these  two  years  hath  the 
famine  been  in  the  land :  and  there  are  yet  five  years,  in 


fayoar.  Joseph,  therefore,  desirous  to 
gain  their  confidence,  rose  to  the  highest 
ideas  which  be  was  conscious  of  repre- 
senting: repeating,  without  disguise  or 
adornment,  the  disgraceful  fact  that  he 
was  the  brother  they  had  soorimiiially  sold, 
he  entreated  them  henceforth  to  banish  all 
pain  and  grief  at  that  d^d,  since  Qod 
had  turned  it  into  a  means  of  deliverance, 
both  for  them  and  the  heathen  nations; 
they  might,  therefore,  be  consoled  by  the 
reflection,  that  it  was  God  who  had  sent  him 
into  the  strange  land  forgreat  and  benefic- 
tat  ends,  not  to  i^emain  a  slate,  but  to  be- 
come the  first  adviser  of  the  monarch. 
He  recurs  to  this  ideasoemphatically,and 
80  evidently  for  the  encouragement  of 
his  brothers,  as  if  he  intended  to  assure 
them  that  their  crime  was  atoned  for  by 
the  sincerity  of  their  repentance,  and  to 
cheer  them  with  the  beautiibl  doctrine: 
**  Blessed  is  he  whose  transgression  is  for* 
given,  whose  sin  is  covered:  blessed  is 
the  man  to  whom  the  Lord  imputeth  not 
iniquity"  (Ps.  xxxii.  1,  2).— But  then  his 
thoughts  impatiently  returned  to  his  dis- 
tant father;  he  wished  him  to  live  in  his 
immediate  neighbourhood,  and  considered 
it  a  precious  privilege  to  protect  and 
effectually  to  support  him.  So  deep  was  his 
veneration  for  the  man  whose  eventful 
destinies  appeared  to  his  clear-sighted 
intellect  like  the  bold  characters  of  Divine 
retribution. 

The  residence  chosen  by  Joseph  for 
his  family  was  at  Gasken  (|^i).  This 
district  of  Lower  Egypt  belonged  to  the 
most  fertile  parts  of  the  land  (xlvii  6, 11 ; 


xlv.  IS,  20;  Num.  xL  5),  was  eminently 
favourable  to  the  purposes  of  agriculture 
(Exod.  ix.  26,  31,  32 ;  Num.  xx.  5) ;  but 
especially  distinguished  by  rich  pastures, 
and  hence  highly  desirable  for  breeders  of 
cattle  <xl vi.  34  i  xlvii.  4).  It  was  situated 
in  the  east  of  the  Nile,  since  the  Israelites 
at  their  departure  from  Egypt  reached 
Succoth  without  crossing  that  river,  from 
which,  however,  it  could  not  have  been 
distant,  since,  in  the  desert,  they  bitterly 
regretted  the  want  of  fishes,  which  they 
had  eaten  in  Egypt  **  freely"  (Num.  xi. 
5);  nor  Was  it  far  firomi  the  residence  of 
the  Pharaohs  (ver.iO),from  where  iteonld 
be  easily  reached  by  carriage  (xlvi.28, 
29;  xlviii.  1,  2);  in  the  east,  or  rather 
jiorM-east  of  it,  since  Joseph  wmt  mp  to 
meet  his  father  at  his  arrival  from  Canaan 
(^yn ;  xlvi.29 ;  see  pp.25,26};  whether  that 
residence  was  at  Tanis  ^2kxMf  Num.  xiii. 
22;  Ps.  Ixxriii  12,  43),  or  at  Memphis 
(see  on  Exod.  p.  86),  or  at  Heliopolis 
iOn,  p.  628).  It  was  also  called  Rameses 
(xlvii.  1 1 ;  xlvi.  28,  Sept. ;  Exod.  xii.  37), 
and  included  the  towns  Pithom  and 
Raamses  (see  on  Exod.i  11).  It  ex- 
tended, no  doubt,  from  the  vicinity  of  the 
Nile  considerably  to  the  east,  perhaps  to 
the  borders  of  the  waste  tracts;  but  not 
to  the  desert  itself,  to  which  the  Hebrews, 
in  Moses*  time,  asked  permission  to  pro- 
ceed for  the  performance  of  sacrifices 
(Exod.  viiL  23,  24);  it, therefore,  scarcely 
comprised  Heroopolis,  as  the  Septuagint 
states  (in  xlvi.  28);  and  that  it  was  re- 
garded as  the  frontier  province  of  Egypt 
on  the  eastern  side, is^ot  certain,  from 
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whicli  there  vnll  neither  he  ploughing  nor  harvest.  7.  And 
God  sent  me  before  you  to  preserve  for  you  a  remnant  on 
earth,  and  to  save  your  lives  by  a  great  deliverance. 
8.  So  now  ii  was  not  you  that  sent  me  hither,  but  God: 
and  He  hath  made  me  governor  to  Pharaoh,  and  lord  of 
all  his  house,  and  a  ruler  throughout  all  the  land  of 
Egjrpt.  9.  Hasten,  and  go  up  to  my  father,  and  say  to 
him,  Thus  saith  thy  son  Joseph,  God  hath  made  me  lord 
of  all  Egjrpt:  come  down  to  me,  tarry  not:  10.  And 
thou  shalt  dwell  in  the  land  of  Goshen,  and  thou  shalt 


puaages  either  obscare  or  admitting  a 
different  interpretadon  (xlvi.28,84;  xlvii. 
1);  as,  moreoTer,  some  allusions  seem  to 
imply  that  it  was  santmnded  bj  other 
Egjptian  districts  (Exod.  yiiL  18 ;  ix.  26> 
More  than  this,  it  is  impossible  to  ascer- 
tain, either  from  Biblical  notices  or  other 
soorces;  as,  in  fact,  the  name  (Jofhen  is 
not  mentioned  by  any  independent  pro- 
fane writer;  it  cannot  be  decided  whether 
the  proTince  of  €k>shen  commenced  in  the 
east  of  the  Tanitic  or  of  the  Pelasiac  month 
of  the  Kile;  whether  it  included  the  island 
Hycephoris  and  the  modem  town  Hehyoh ; 
whether  it  extended  fh>m  Babastos  to  the 
entrance  of  the  Wady  Tumilat;  whether 
it  coincided  with  the  ancient  FrAfectnra 
Arabica  (Ti- Arabia),  or  with  the  present 
province  Bsh-Shnrldyeh ;  or  whether  it  ran 
ronnd  Bilbeis,  in  the  Talley  of  Sabobyar. 
Nor  is  it  of  any  valne,  to  fix  at  random 
npon  any  one  district  in  the  east  of  the 
Nile,  and  to  represent  it  by  a  specious  and 
partial  description  as  the  Goshen  of  Ge- 
nesis. It  is,  indeed,  not  difficult  to  find 
more  than  one  tract  of  land  agreeing  with 
the  few  certain  criteria  above  referred  to. 
The  circumstance  that  the  parents  of  Moses 
liyed  evidently  in  the  capital  (Exod.  ii 
8,  S,  8),  does  not  prove  that  the  capital 
belonged  to  Goshen,  but  that  the  Israel- 
ites had  spread  beyond  that  province 
over  many  }>arts  of  the  land  (see  notes  on 
Exod.  i.  7,  12;  ii.  6).  Further,  two  Bi- 
blical statements  have  been  employed  in 
support  of  the  assertion  that  the  land  of 
Goshen  bordered  on  the  territory  of  the 
Philistines:    first,  the  remark  that   the 


Israelites  at  the  exodus  **  did  not  go  on 
the  way  of  the  land  of  the  Philistines,  al- 
though that  was  near**  (Exod.  xiii.  17); 
but  these  words  imply  only,  that  the  route 
through  Philistia  would  have  been  nearer 
than  the  circuitous  march  through  the 
Peninsula  of  Mount  Sinai:  and  se- 
condly, the  fact  that  some  Ephraimites 
were  killed  by  the  people  of  Gath**  be- 
cause they  had  come  (from  Goshen)  to 
take  away  their  cattle"  (1  Chron.  vii.  21); 
but  this  simply  proves  the  daring  courage 
of  the  Hebrew  marauders,  who  extended 
their  excursions  so  far  in  the  north-eastern 
direction.  Nor  is  there  the  least  conclu- 
sive evidence  for  the  opinion  that  the 
southernmost  part  of  Goshen  was  Helio- 
Its;  since  \i  Memphis  was  in  Joseph's  time 
the  residence  of  the  Egyptian  kings,  that 
province  must  have  extended  considera- 
bly more  to  the  south,  and  Heliopolis 
itself  seems  to  have  belonged  to  it 
{Joseph.  Ant.  II.  vii.  6).  The  "HiU  or 
Tower  of  the  Jews"  (Tell  or  Turbet  el 
Jehud),  north-east  of  Cairo,  on  the  Pelu- 
siac  arm  of  the  Nile,  dates  unquestionably 
from  a  much  later  period,  probably  after 
the  time  of  Ptolemteus  Philometer,  when 
Jews  again  settled  in  that  district  {Joseph, 
Ant.  Xm.  iii.  1,  2;  Bell.  Jud.  VIU.  x. 
2;  Robinson^  Res.  i  37;  7i<cA,  Genes,  p. 
538).— It  needs  scarcely  to  be  remarked 
that  the  district  of  Goshen  was  not  ex- 
clusively appropriated  to  the  small  colony 
of  Hebrews  settling  there  under  Joseph's 
authority;  since,  even  in  the  time  of  tho 
Exodus,  after  their  prodigious  increase,  it 
was  inhabited   by  Egyptians^Also;    foB 
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be  Tiear  me,  thou,  and  thy  children,  and  thy  children's 
children,  and  thy  flocks,  and  thy  herds,  and  all  that  thou 
hast:  11.  And  there  will  I  nourish  thee;  for  there  are 
yet  five  years  of  famine;  lest  thou,  and  thy  houseAoW, 
and  all  that  thou  hast,  come  to  poverty.  12.  And,  be- 
hold, your  eyes  see,  and  the  eyes  of  my  brother  Benjamin, 
that  it  is  my  mouth  that  speaketh  to  you.  13.  And  you 
shall  tell  my  father  of  all  my  glory  in  Egypt,  and  of  all 
that  you  have  seen ;  and  you  shall  hasten  and  bring  down 
my  father  hither.     14.  And  he  fell  upon  his  brother  Ben- 


both  are  introduced  as  neighboun^  giving 
and  receiving  presents  (Exod.  iii.22;  xi. 
2 ;  xii.  35, 36),  and  as  living  promiscaoasly 
in  the  same  cities,  so  that  the  houses  of  the 
Hebrews  were  to  be  marked  for  the  guid- 
ance of  the  destroying  angel  (Ezod.xii. 
23);  while  the  pastures  of  Goshen  seem 
always  to  have  fed  the  royal  flocks  and 
herds  (xlvii.  6). 

PHU.OLOOICAL  Kb :u ARKS. — The  words 
p«n  nnNK'  Dd!?  DIC^^  (ver.  7)  can 
scarcely  be  misunderstood,  if  literally 
translated:  "in  order  to  make  or  to  keep 
for  you  a  remnant  on  earth";  that  is,  to 
0ave  you  and  j  our  offspring  alive  amidst 
the  general  and  fearful  famine;  to  which 
2  Sam.  xiv.  7  has  been  aptly  compared  as 
a  parallel  (see  also  Jer.  xl.  1 1 ;  Ezr.  ix. 
8).  However,  though  this  is  the  more 
obvious  and  grammatical  reading,  it  is 
not  strictly  necessary  to  take  D3?  as  the 
dative,  so  that  it  would  include  the 
children  of  the  brothers;  for  the  dative  is 
sometimes  used  incorrectly  instead  of  the 
accusative,  as  in  the  words  immediately 
following  DD?  nvnn?1  "  and  to  preserve 
you  alive."  It  is,  therefore,  as  unnecessary 
us  it  would  be  forced  to  explain, "  in  order 
to  give  you  a  remnant  of  corut  the  pro- 
duce of  the  earth,"  an  interpretation 
proposed  by  Schumann  and  recommended 
by  Maurer  and  Bolilen  (comp.Neh.  vii. 
72;  Jer.  viii.  3, etc.).— The  words  niD^!?D^ 
n^li  are  simply  to  be  rendered  **  by  a 
great  deliverance,"  that  is,  by  a  providen- 
tial rescue;  they  cannot  be  taken  as  an 
apposition  to  D3/,  and  be  understood  **  a 
great  host";  for,  1.  The  "  mjmcrous  peo- 


ple" (y\  DV)  in  1. 20,  do  not  refer  to  the 
seventy  souls  of  Jacob's  house,  bat  to  the 
Egyptians,  and  all  the  strangers  who 
bought  com  in  Efiprpt;  2.  The  apposition 
would  require  1171^  nOvD  (compare 
'''^IVTi  D"»2K^,xiv.l3;  etc.);  and  3. The 
signification  *' host"  or  "great  number," 
attributed  to  Ht^vQ,  is  not  substantiated 
by  a  single  Biblical  passage,  and  is  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  fundamental 
meaning  of  tD^Q,  to  escape,  whence  the 
ordinary  sense  of  HtDvS,  is  residue,  or 
small  remnant  (comp.  2  Chron.  xx.24; 
XXX.  6 ;  Ezr.  ix.  24 ;  Isai.  iv.2 ;  x.  20,  etc), 
and  is  synonymous  with  H^Tfe^B'  itself 
(Isai.  xxxvii.  32 ;  Ezr.  ix.  14 ;  I  Chr.  iv. 
43).— The  original  meaning  of  father 
(2K,  ver.  8)  easily  admits  of  the  meta- 
phorical sense  of  governor  or  procurator, 
and  then  of  stadtholder  or  viceroy,  chief 
minister  or  councillor.  In  this  significa- 
tion it  is,  besides,  used  in  some  apocryphal 
books,  where  Uaman  is  called  the  "  second 
father"  of  the  king«  and  Lasthenes  is 
addressed  by  King  Demetrius  with  the 
same  title  {varrfp;  Esth.  xiii.  6;  xvi.  11; 

1   Maco.  xi.  32);  in  Arabic  (jJU\);  in 

Syriac  (((3(();  in  Turkish  and  Persian 
(AtabeA  and  Lalay,  and  other  eastern 
languages  (comp.  D'Herbelot,  Bibl.  Or. 
p.  142;  Ge«e»,  Thes.  p.7). — Among  the 
Nabateans,  the  chief  vizier  was  called  the 
"  king's  brother"  (see  p.  478).— The  Sept. 
renders  j^S (ver.  10)  with Twiv* Apa^ioQ, 
whicli  seems  merely  to  indicate  that  tlie 
province  was  situated  to  the  east  of  the 
Nile,  and  extended  to  the  deserted  re- 
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jamin's  neck,  and  wept;  and  Benjamin  wept  upon  his 
neck.  15.  And  he  kissed  all  his  brothers,  and  wept  upon 
them:  and  after  that  his  brothers  spoke  to  him. — 16.  And 
the  report  was  heard  in  Pharaoh's  house,  saying,  Joseph's 
brothers  are  come :  and  it  pleased  Pharaoh  and  his  ser- 
vants. 17.  And  Pharaoh  said  to  Joseph,  Say  to  thy 
brothers.  This  do,  load  your  animals,  and  go,  come  to  the 
land  of  Canaan;  18.  And  take  your  father  and  your 
households^  and  come  to  me :  and  I  will  give  you  the  best 
part  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  you  shall  eat  the  fat  of  the 


gions  adjoining  the  Red  Sea  (corop.  Ptoi. 
iv.  6;  tL  8;  Plin,  v.  9;  and  Herod,  ii. 
158,  Udrovfiov  rijiv  'Apapiaw  w6\tv), 
Targam  Jon.  and  Jems,  understand  Fein- 
siuin;  Saad.,  Sadlr,  a  town  in  the  province 
Ebh-Shurkijeh,  others  SaisorHeracleotis; 
and  others  indulge  in  other  doubtful  iden- 
tifications (comp.  Gesen.  Thes.  p.  807; 
Beliermannf  Handbuch  iv.  191 ;  Jablonski, 
Op.  ii  73;  Eichhom,  Bibl.  yi.  854; 
JRoBenm.  Geogr.  iii.  246;  Hengstenberg^ 
Mob.  und  JEg.  pp.  40—45;  Winer,  BibL 
Wort  1 439,  etc.). 

]•— HI.  Although  Joseph  was  inferior 
to  Pharaoh  only  with  regard  to  the 
throne,  and  although  he  was  the  governor, 
master,  and  ruler  over  all  Egypt  (xli.  40 — 
44);  he  used  his  power  with  a  moderation 
equally  honourable  to  his  intelligence  and 
his  character.  He  was,  indeed,  certain 
that  arrangements  made  by  him  in  favour 
of  his  family  would  not  be  opposed  or 
reversed  by  the  king;  and  he  therefore, 
without  previous  consultation  or  permis- 
sion, accorded  to  his  brothers  abodes  in 
Goshen,  in  tbe  choicest  part  of  the  land 
(ver.lO);  but  he  afterwards  most  judi- 
ciously endeavoured  to  obtain  the  royal 
approbation.  Having  himself  informed 
the  king  of  the  arrival  of  his  relatives,  of 
their  pursuits,  and  their  possession  of  nu- 
merous cattle;  he  took  five  of  the  brothers 
with  him  to  present  them  to  Pharaoh,  and 
instructed  them  what  to  say  nt  that  inter- 
view (xlviSl — ^xlvii.4).  The  king  had 
before,  of  his  own  accord,  promised  that 
Joseph's  family  should  live  in  a  good  part 
of  the  hind,  without,  however,  making  men- 


tion of  Gkwhen  (vers.  18,20).  The  request 
of  the  brothers  implied,  in  fact,  a  certain 
boldness,  because  in  Ooehen  the  cattle  of 
the  king  himself  was  kept  (xlvii.6);  and  it 
appears  that  Pharaoh  gave  his  consent 
only  after  some  consideration;  for  he 
addressed  the  answer  not  to  the  brothers 
directly,  but  to  Joseph,  and  with  a  cer- 
tain formality  (see  on  xlvii.  5,  6).  How 
prudent,  and  perhaps  necessary,  the  mo- 
deration of  Joseph  was,  is  evident,  not 
only  from  the  decided  tone  of  Pharaoh 
in  giving  him  the  strictest  commands  with 
the  superiority  of  a  master  (vers.  17 — 21 ), 
but  from  the  independent  position  which 
even  the  other  officials  seem  to  have  oc- 
cupied at  the  royal  court  (ver.l6;  comp. 
1.4--6;  xli.  37,  38).  Thus  disarming 
SQspicion  and  jealousy,  he  could,  without 
impediment,  employ  his  genins  and  his 
energy  in  carrying  out  his  great  plans  for 
the  organisation  of  the  land:  for  not  his 
own  g^reatness,  but  the  mitigation  of  n 
fearful  calamity  was  his  aim;  and  far 
from  coveting  dominion,  he  never  ceased 
to  regard  himself  as  an  humble  medium 
in  the  hands  of  Providence  (ver.  5;  1. 19 
20). 

The  order  of  Pharaoh  to  send  carriages 
to  Jacob  from  Egypt,  is  either  based  on 
the  supposition  that  at  that  time  vehi- 
cles for  riding  were  not  yet  at  all  known 
or  employed  in  Canaan ;  or  leads  to  the 
inference,  that  they  were  essentially  differ- 
ent from  those  used  in  Egypt;  or  what  is 
more  probable,  that  those  sent  by  Joseph 
were  considered  to  have  been  so  renutfk- 
able  for  elegance  and  costliness  that  they 
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land.  19.  Now  thou  art  commanded,  this  do;  take  yoa 
ca>rriages  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt  for  your  little  ones  and 
for  your  wives,  and  bring  your  father,  and  come.  20.  And 
do  not  regard  your  utensils;  for  the  good  of  all  the  land 
of  Egypt  is  yours.  21.  And  the  children  of  Israel  did  so: 
and  Joseph  gave  them  carriages,  according  to  the  com- 
mand of  Pharaoh,  and  gave  them  provision  for  the  way. 
22.  To  all  of  them  he  gave  each  man  changes  of  raiment: 
but  to  Benjamin  he  gave  three  hundred  shekels  of  silver, 
and  five  changes  of  raiment.    23.  And  to  his  father  he 


mainlj  contributed  to  make  Jacob  believe 
the  rojal  elevatioii  of  his  ton  (yer.a7); 
while  some  andent  expositors  ground- 
lessly  assert,  that  it  required  the  special 
permission  of  the  king  to  take  carriages 
out  of  Egypt,  which  had  been  prohibited 
in  order  to  preyent  the  too  rapid  export" 
ation  of  com  **  by  waggon  loads."  But 
battle-chariots  were  in  Canaan,  as  in 
other  eastern  coantries,  extensively  em- 
ployed from  early  times.  About  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  Egyptian  carriages  we 
refer  to  Comm.  on  Exod.  p.  241. 

FuiIiOLOOIGAL  RBMAHK8.— yWn  17(7 

(ver.  18)  is  obviously  synonymous  with 
Y^ty  24tD  (ibid,  and  ver.  SO;  comp.  ver. 
23;  or  with  y'nKH  2tD^D,xlvii.  6, 1 1);  and 
signifies,  therefore,  the  choicest,  or  richest 
and  most  fertile  part  of  the  land.  This 
figurative  meaning  of  3711  occurs  still 
more  clearly  in  the  phrases  HDn  3711 
(Ps.  IxxxL  17;  cxlvii.  14),  and  2^n 
non  nr^D  (Dent,  xxxii.  14).— The  sense 
of  Dnn  7«  DD^^jn  (ver.  20)  is  perfectly 
certain;  the  Hebrews  were  not  to  take  it 
to  heart,  if  they  should  be  obliged  to  leave 
behind  them  in  Canaan  a  part  of  their 
chattels  and  goods  (comp.  Deut.vii.  16; 
xix.21). 

S9 — S4L  To  seal  the  reoonciliation 
with  his  brothers,  Joseph  dismissed  them 
with  such  presents  as  are  not  unusually 
given  in  the  east  to  testify  love  or  respect. 
As  in  warm  countries  a  frequent  change 
of  dress  is  more  a  matter  of  comfort  than 
of  luxury,  suits  of  clothes,  varying  in 
value  and  richness,  in  accordance  with 
the  ability  of  the  donor  and  his  regard 


for  the  recipient,  are  an  acceptable  gilt 
offered  to  welcome  guests,  or  to  friends 
after  a  longer  separation,  and  even  to 
kings  as  a  nuurk  of  homage  (2  Chi^  ix.  24; 
Ear.  ii.  69 ;  Neh.  vii.  70 ;  comp.  p.  567  )• 
If  Joseph,  on  this  as  on  a  former  occasion 
(xliii  34X  in  signally  dtstingaishing 
Benjamin  by  more  liberal  presents,  ^>- 
pears  almost  guilty  of  the  same  weakaen 
which  he  had  reformed  in  Jacob,  it  will  be 
remembered,  that  nature  herself  justified 
him  in  bestowing  a  larger  share  of  afieo- 
tion  on  his  only  full  brother. — ^Anxious 
to  show  the  fervent  love  he  bore  to  his 
father,  instead  of  offering  him  presents  on 
his  arrival  in  Egypt,  he  sent  hjm,  besides 
ihenecemary  provimansy  ten  camels,  laden 
with  every  kind  of  wealth,  unconcerned 
at  theadditional  burden  thus  imposed  upon 
him  during  a  journey  sufficiently  encum- 
bered in  itself  (xlvi. 32;  xlvii.1).— -The 
brothers,  still  astonished  and  overwhelmed^ 
were  about  to  return  to  Canaan  with 
feelings  singularly  conflicting.  They  had 
indeed  to  convey  to  their  mourning 
father  a  most  joyous  and  happy  message: 
but  in  doing  this,  they  were  obliged 
at  once  to  ecnfesM  to  him  the  detesiabie 
crime  commitied  by  them  againet  Joeepk, 
How  could  they  face  his  look  of  mingled 
reproach  and  horror?  They  might  well 
tremble  in  depiaing  to  themselves  the  ter- 
rible moment.  Joseph,  therefore,  shrewdly 
reading  their  sentiments,  exdaimed,  when 
they  were  departing,  **  Do  not  be  afraid 
on  the  way**:  but  he  added  no  other  word 
of  encouragement.  By  maliciously  sacri- 
ficing him  to  their  jealousy,  they  bad 
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sent  after  this  manner;  ten  asses  laden  with  the  good 
things  of  Egypt,  and  ten  she-asses  laden  with  com  and 
bread  and  meat  for  his  father  on  the  way.  24.  So  he  sent 
his  brothers  away,  and  they  departed:  and  he  said  to 
them,  Do  not  be  afraid  on  the  way.  25.  And  they  went 
up  out  of  Egypt,  and  came  into  the  land  of  Canaan  to 
Jacob  their  father.  26.  And  they  told  him,  saying,  Joseph 
is  yet  alive,  and  indeed  he  is  governor  over  all  the  land  of 
Egypt.  And  Jacob's  heart  remained  cold,  for  he  did  not 
believe  them.     27.  And  they  told  him  all  the  words  of 


fdnned  against  their  father  also;  thej  were 
to  atone  for  it  bj  a  scene  of  the  deepest 
shame  and  confnsion }  and  Joseph,  who 
in  more  than  one  respect,  represents  the 
working  of  Providence,  could  not  wish  to 
check  its  justice. 

Philoloqioai*  Remarks.  —  nD^Tn.  is 
originallj  alteration  (Ps,  Iv.  20);  hence 
niD^^n,  or  morefuUy  rf?D^  niD^'?naiid 
U^}2  m&vn  are  changes  or  suitM  of 
dress  (Judg.  xiv.  19,  12;  2  Kiv.  5,  22, 
23),  like  the  Greek  tifuiTa  i^iifioifid  or 
Xtrwvtc  imifioiPoi  (Horn.  Od.  Tiii.  249; 
xiv.  513,  etc.);  IVgom  Onkelos  and  Jon., 
\Hir\2bl  P^OVK  ((TToXTji  comp.  Tabn, 
Tom. 68, etc.);  Sept.  ii<reAs  aroXdg  (Vuig. 
bimas  ilolas)  and  wivrt  l^aiKkaffin>6ffac 
eroXdci  and  Syr.  a  pair  (K31T)  of  gar- 
ments.'^A  very  usual  signification  of  T^*^ 
is  to  tremble  or  to  fear  (Exod.  xv.  14; 
I>eut.ii.25;  1  Sam.  xiv.  15;  Joel  ii.  1; 
Hah.  iii  16,  etc),  and  it  is  here  (in  ver. 
24)  decidedly  more  appropriate  than  that 
of  quarreUinjf  contending,  or  being  angry, 
as  several  ancient  versions  render  (Sept. 
M^  6pyilioBi\  Vulg.  ne  irascimini;  Onk. 
pV^nn  K^,  etc).  The  words,  -  Do  not 
be  airaid  on  the  way,**  may  also  imply 
the  assurance,  on  the  part  of  Joseph,  that 
be  would  not  terrify  or  harass  them  as  on 
their  last  journey. 

Sft— 99.  How,  indeed,  should  Jacob 
credit  his  sons,  when  they  told  him  of 
Joseph's  life  and  greatness,  as  this 
very  account  made  it  manifest,  that 
during  more  than  twenty  years  they  had 
hypocritically  feigned  to  believe  in  their 
brother's  death,  and  to  be  ignorant  of  iu 


cause?  But  when,  together  with  their 
guilt,  ha  saw  their  earnest  repentance; 
when  he  heard  the  lofty  view  taken  by 
Joseph  of  his  abduction  to  Egypt,  and 
the  cordial  pardon  granted  by  him  to 
his  brothers  (ver.  5) ;  and  when  he  beheld 
the  splendid  presents  and  carriages  which 
they  had  brought  from  Egypt:  his  heart, 
so  long  dead  to  joy  and  almost  to  hope, 
once  more  shook  off  the  habitual  torpor 
into  which  it  had  fallen;  life  recovered 
its  charm;  he  seemed  bom  to  new  vigour: 
but  his  mind,  purified  and  freed,  at  length, 
from  worldly  vanity  and  weakness, 
seemed  entirely  indifferent  to  the  splen- 
dour of  the  Egyptian  grand -vizier,  and 
agitated  only  by  the  fond  sentiments  of 
the  father,  he  exclaimed :  '*  It  is  enough 
that  my  son  Joseph  is  still  alive"!  It 
cannot  escape  the  attention  of  the  render, 
that  henceforth  the  patriarch  is  repre- 
sented not  only  as  fully  prepared  for 
death,  but  as  rapidly  approaching  towards 
it;  thus  even  on  hearing  of  Joseph's  pre- 
servation, he  added,  **  let  me  go  and  see 
him  before  I  die"  (comp.  xlvi.  30;  xlvii. 
9;  xlviii.  1,  10);  whereas  hitherto  he  had 
appeared  to  dread  the  thought  of  the  grave 
(xxxvii.35;  xlii.d8).  He  had  completed 
the  third  period  of  his  life,  atonement  by 
suffering  (see  p.  576);  he  felt  reconciled 
with  God  and  the  deeds  of  his  youth 
and  manhood;  he  had  borne  the  yoke  of 
chastisement;  and  though  he  was  justified 
in  expecting  a  last  stage  of  undisturbed 
blessing,  he  willingly  renounced  it,  having 
long  since  acknowledged  the  undeser^-ed 
abundance^of  Divine  mercy  towards  him 
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Joseph,  which  he  had  said  to  them :  and  when  he  saw 
the  carriages  which  Joseph  had  sent  to  carry  him,  the 
spirit  of  Jacob  their  father  revived :  28.  And  Israel  said, 
It  18  enough,  Joseph  my  son  is  yet  alive :  I  will  go  and 
see  him  before  I  die. 


(xxxiL  11);  and  being  now  satisfied  with 
the  peace  of  his  mind,  and  with  the  noble 
privileges  of  Abraham's  faith  (xlvi.  1). 

Philological  Remarks.  —  U?  apfj 
(ver.  26)  is  evidently  said  in  contradis- 
tinction to  3py^  nn  *nni  (ver.  27);  and 
as  the  latter  phrase  undoabtedlj  signifies 
**  and  Jacob's  spirit  or  mind  was  revived'* 
(see  p.  405,  comp.  Fs.  xxii.  27  i   Ixix.  33), 


the  former  can  only  mean  "his  heart  waa 
or  remained  indifferent  or  apathetic,"  for 
be  did  not  believe  the  statement  of  his 
sons;  and  the  verb  ^)B  is  to  betaken  in 
the  sense  gaaranteed  by  the  cognate 
dialects,  to  be  cold  or  torpid  (comp.  £[ab. 
i.4;  Ps.xxxviii.9;  and  H^^D,  cessation. 
Lament,  ii.  18);  Sept.Uc<rn|  4  Suivoia. 


CHAPTER  XLVL 

1.  And  Israel  journeyed  with  all  he  had,  and  came  to 
Beer-sheba,  and  offered  sacrifices  to  the  God  of  his  father 
Isaac.  2.  And  God  spoke  to  Israel  in  the  visions  of  the 
night,  and  said,  Jacob!  Jacob!  And  he  said,  Here  am  I. 
3.  And  He  said,  I  am  the  Omnipotent,  the  God  of  thy 
father :  fear  not  to  go  down  into  Egypt ;  for  I  will  there 

Egypt,  famous  for  its  irrational  hatred 
against  strangers;  that  Abraham  had 
been  promised  to  die  peacefnlly  in  Canaan 
(xv.  15);  and  that  Isaac  had  been  forbid- 
den to  enter  Egypt,  because  the  time  of 
fulfilment  had  not  yet  arrived  (xxvi.  2 ; 
see  p.  494)  He,  therefore,  having  reached 
the  last  town  on  the  sacred  soil,  paused 
once  more,  and  poured  out  before  God 
bis  joy,  his  gratitude,  and  his  fear.  He 
felt  certainly  relieved,  when  he  surveyed 
the  circumstances  under  which  he  ap- 
proached the  land  of  the  Pharaohs;  his 
chief  guarantee  was  not  the  almost  unli- 
mited, but  transitory,  power  of  his  son, 
nor  the  deep,  butflnctuating,  obligation  of 
the  people  towards  him  as  their  rescuer, 
but  the  express  permission  of  the  king  in 
terms  of  official  authority  (xlv.  18—20). 
But  how,  if  the  political  condition  of 
Egypt,  by  some  unforeseen  event,  as,  for 
instance,  by  a  change  of  dynasty,  should 
be  so  fundamentally  altered  aa  to  cause 
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When  Jacob,  on  his  way  from 
Hebron  (xxxvii.  14)  towards  Egypt, 
passed  Beer-sheba,  destined  to  form  the 
southern  frontier-town  of  the  future  land 
of  the  Hebrews  (see  p.  440),  he  imitated 
the  example  of  his  father  and  his  grand- 
father who  had  there  built  altars  and  in- 
voked God  in  prayer  (xxi.  33 ;  xxvi.24,25). 
But  his  position  was  at  that  time  much 
more  calculated  to  rouse  religious  senti- 
ments than  either  that  of  Abraham  or 
Isaac  had  been  when  they  worshipped  at 
the  same  place.  Though  on  the  point  of 
meeting  a  beloved  son,  he  might  naturally 
feel  that  his  immigration  into  Egypt  with 
his  whole  family  was  the  first  step  to- 
wards the  realisation  of  the  stem  prophecy 
given  to  Abraham  regarding  the  sojourn 
of  his  descendants  in  a  strange  land 
during  four  centuries,  and  their  merciless 
oppression  by  a  heartless  nation  (xv.  13). 
He  knew  that  this  prediction  applied  to 
no  land   more    appropriately    than   to 
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make  of  thee  a  great  nation :  4, 1  will  go  down  with  thee 
into  Egypt,  and  I  will  also  surely  bring  thee  up  again : 
and  Joseph  shall  put  his  hand  upon  thy  eyes. — 5.  And 
Jacob  rose  from  Beer-sheba :  and  the  sons  of  Israel  brought 
Jacob  their  father,  and  their  little  ones,  and  their  wives, 
in  the  carriages  which  Pharaoh  had  sent  to  carry  him. 
6.  And  they  took  their  cattle,  and  their  property  which 
they  had  acquired  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  came  into 
Egypt,  Jacob,  and  all  his  seed  with  him:  7.  His  sons, 
and  his  sons'  sons  with  him,  his  daughters,  and  his  sons' 


either  oblivion  or  disregard  of  the  old 
conrentions  and  pledges?  (Blzod.  i.8). 
Would  the  sympathy  of  the  people  be 
safficient  to  shield  a  helpless  colony,  the 
invited  gnests  of  a  benevolent  king, 
against  the  craelty  of  tyrannical  sue* 
cessors?  Therefore  Qod  appeared  to 
Jacob)  calmed  his  anxieties,  and  exhorted 
him*  fearlessly  to  enter  Egypt,  where — 
whatever  their  prosperity  or  general  well- 
being —  a  nomerous  people  wonld  spring 
from  his  sons;  and  whence,  in  accordance 
with  former  promises,  they  would  in  due 
time  be  gloriously  led  out  to  conquer  the 
land  of  Canaan  (xv.  16).  But  Jacob  him- 
self would  certainly  not  see  the  beginning 
of  oppression;  he  would  end  his  days  in 
happiness  in  the  arms  of  his  favourite 
son;  and  though  dying  in  the  strange 
country,  he  would  be  buried  in  the  land 
of  promise  (comp.  xv.  15).  This  is  the 
tenour  of  the  address  of  God;  and  it  is 
nugatory  to  deduce  from  the  words  **1 
shall  go  down  with  thee  into  Egypt,"  the 
belief  of  the  Hebrews  in  a  local  deity, 
following  them  when  they  change  their 
abodes,  and  c<mfined  to  the  district  or  land 
in  which  they  happened  to  dwell.  As 
metaphors  are  the  only  mode  of  expres- 
sion possible  to  human  language  with 
regard  to  the  Eternal  Spirit,  it  is  both 
unjust  and  fallacious  to  understand  them 
literally,  where  this  literal  sense  is  mani- 
festly at  variance  with  doctrines  clearly 
pronounced  elsewhere  (see  p.  1 43,on  iv.  1 4 ) ; 
nor  ought  it  to  be  forgotten  that  many 
terms,  originally  embodying  imperfect 
or  mde   notions,  gradually  assumed   a 


higherorfigurativemeaningas  the  culture 
of  the  people  advanced  (see  pp.  199,200 ;  on 
viii.21 ).  Such  a  phrase  as, "  I  shall  go  down 
with  thee,"  possibly  dating  from  a  period 
of  undeveloped  religious  knowledge,  and 
at  that  time  perhaps  understood  literally, 
denotes  in  the  Pentateuch  nothing  but  the 
protection  of  God,  direct,  efficient,  and  not 
ceasing  before  He  has  '*  brought  up**  His 
favourites  again ;  and  the  fourth  verse  is 
scarcely  different  in  sense  from  the  for- 
ma* passage:  ^Behold,  I  shall  be  with 
thee,  and  I  shall  guard  thee, . . .  and  shall 
bring  thee  back  into  this  land;  for  I 
shall  not  leave  thee,  until  I  have  done 
that  of  which  I  have  spoken  to  thee** 
(xxviii.  15). — It  was  considered  a  happy 
privilege  to  know  that  the  eyes  would,  in 
the  moment  of  death,  be  closed  by  some 
loving  hand,  especially  a  devoted  child 
(comp.^ofR.  n.xi.  453;  Od.xi.426;xxiv. 
296 ;  Eurip.  Hec.  430 ;  Virg,  Aen.  ix.  487 ; 
Ovid,  Trist.III.iii.44;  IV.iii.44;  Epist. 
i  1 02 ;  VaL  Flacc,  i.  334) ;  not  less  than 
to  be  buried  by  affectionate  sons  (xxv.  9 ; 
XXXV.  29),  and  in  the  land,  if  not  the 
grave,  of  ancestors  or  relatives  (xlix.  29 
—82;  L25). 

Philologioal  Remarks.  —  TTHQ 
(ver.  3)  is  an  irregular  infinitive  instead  of 
ni'!}P  (Job  xxxiii.  24);  similar  forms 
are  nn^  (2  Ki.  xix.  3);  HJ}!  (Ex.ii.4); 
compare  JH  in  Job  xxxii.  6,  10. —  The 
words,  **  I  will  also  surely  bring  thee  up 
again*'  (ver.  4),  have,  in  this  connection, 
both  a  personal  and  a  national  meaning; 
they  refer  not  only  to  Jacob's  interment  in 
Canaan  (!•  7),  but  since  the  promise  that 
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daughters,  and  all  his  seed,  he  brought  with  him  into 
Egypt. 

8.  And  these  are  the  names  of  the  children  of  Israel, 
who  came  into  Egypt,  Jacob  and  his  sons :  Reuben, 
Jacob's  firstborn. — 9.  And  the  sons  of  Reuben ;  Hanoch, 
and  Phallu,  and  Hezron,  and  Carmi,— 10.  And  the  sons 
of  Simeon;  Jemuel,  and  Jamin,  and  Ohad,  and  Jachin, 


'*  a  great  nation**  should  grow  up  in  Egypt 
from  his  children,  had  just  been  giren,  thej 
point  also  to  the  rescue  of  that  nation  and 
their  conquest  of  Canaan,  the  more  so  as 
most  of  theeyents  in  the  patriarch'slife  have 
an  internal  connection  with  the  history  of 
the  future  people.— H^P  D:i  l^W  stands 
in  emphatic  contradistinction  to  11K; 
comp.  xzxl  15;  Num.zvi.18;  Ewaldf 
Gr.  §  491.  a. —Homer,  in  one  of  the 
passages  above  quoted  (Od.  xxiv.  296), 
expresses  the  view  of  the  ancients  re^ 
gardmg  the  closing  of  the  ejes  of  the 
dying  in  the  general  remark:  t6  ydp 
ykpac  hrl  9av6vTiav\  oomp.  VaL  Flaee. 
i  334 :  **  et  dulci  jam  nunc  preme  Inmina 
dextra.** 

•— S9.  The  list  of  Jacob's  family,  here 
i^propriately  inserted,  oflTers  various  and 
grave  difficulties;  but  they  are  of  a  na- 
ture to  open  a  welcome  insight  into  the 
peculiarities  of  the  historical  s^le  of  the 
Bible. 

The  text  distinctly  observes,  **  All  the 
souls  of  the  house  of  Jacob  that  came  into 
Egypt  were  seventy"  (ver.  27).  The  same 
statement  is  as  clearly  repeated  in  other 
passages  (Exod.  i.  5;  Deutx.  22).  It  is, 
therefore,  scarcely  possible  to  doubt  that 
this  was  a  historical  tradition  generally 
leceived  among  the  Israelites.  However, 
the  tenour  of  the  present  list  certainly 
leads  to  the  inference,  that  the  total  num- 
ber of  Hebrew  settlers  in  Egypt  was  con- 
siderably larger  than  seventy.  For  1.  Ja- 
cob had  daughters  (ver.  7,  Vn33;  comp. 
xxzil  1;  xxxvii.  35);  and  yet  Dinah 
alone,  known  from  a  former  occurrence,  is 
mentioned  in  this  place  (ver.  15).  2.  His 
sons  came  iri^  their  wives  (ver.  26),  none  of 
whom  is  here  counted,  though  those  of 
Jndah  and  Joseph  have  before  been  inci- 


dentally named  (xxxviiL2;  xli.45).  3w 
They  had  likewise  daughters  (ver.  7);  but 
Serah  only,  the  daoghter  of  Asher,  is  in- 
troduced.— How  is  this  remarkable  con- 
tradiction to  be  aocounted  for?  As  the 
number  seventy  is  evidently  historical^  we 
cannot  suppose  that  it  was  here  designedly 
chosen  as  significant  or  holy  (being  teoen 
times  tea,  see  p.  157);  and  it  avails  little 
to  refer  to  the  facts  that  the  later  Jews 
supposed  seventy  nations  and  seveety 
languages  on  the  globe;  that  seventy 
members  composed  the  Sanhedrim;  that 
the  Babylonian  captivity  was  put  down  at 
seventy  years;  and  that  seventy  ifiterpre- 
ters  were  believed  to  have  prepared  the 
Qreek  translation  of  the  Old  Tesumenl 
(comp.  Bohlen,  Glen.  Ixxv.).  It  would  be 
entirely  arbitrary  to  ascribe  the  origin  of 
the  tradition  regarding  an  immigratioB 
of  seventy  souls  into  Egypt  to  similar 
considerations;  by  such  conjectures  every 
basis  for  a  solid  interpretation  is  destroyed; 
and  the  historical  value  of  the  nanrafeive 
would  be  extremely  limited.  And  yet, 
with  that  tradition  before  him,  it  became 
a  chief  object  of  the  author  to  enumerate 
just  seventy  persons;  he,  dierefore,  in 
order  to  complete  that  number,  inserted 
Dinah  and  Serah;  while  his  desire  not  to 
exceed  it  may  have  induced  him  te  omit 
other  individuals. 

But  are  these  names  fiotitionsor  chosen 
at  random?  and  which  was  the  author's 
source  or  guide?  The  reply  to  these 
questions  will  lead  us  to  a  solution  of  the 
difficulty  just  pointed  out. 

Our  text  evidently  embodies  the  daef 
families  which  subsequently  becaaae  im- 
portant or  powerful  in  each  tribe;  as  m 
almost  all  preceding  genealogies,  the 
names  are,  on  the  whole,  not  those  ef 
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and  Zohar,  and  Saul  the  son  of  a  Canaanitish  woman. — 
11.  And  the  sons  of  Levi;  Gershon,  Eohath,  and  Merarh 
— 12.  And  the  sons  of  Judah;  Er,  and  Onan,  and  Shelah, 
and  Perez,  and  Zerah :  but  Er  and  Onan  died  in  the  land 
of  Canaan.  And  the  sons  of  Perez  were  Hezron  and 
Hamul. — 13.  And  the  sons  of  Issachar ;  Tola,  and  Phuvah, 
and  Job,  and  Shimron. — 14.  And  the  sons  of  Zebulun; 


indiTidaals,  but  represent  di?i8ioii8  or 
clans  (comp.  D^Bl^,  D^^fJ,  DHTH,  etc); 
and  if  the  introduction  of  Dinak  is  ex* 
plicable  from  the  preceding  narrative 
(xxxiv.),  Serah  may  later  hare  become 
noted  in  the  organization  of  Hie  tribe  of 
Asher  (comp.  Nam.xxx?i.  1— '5). 

This  yiew  is  confirmed  bj  a  comparison 
with  the  similar  list  inserted  in  the  his- 
torj  of  the  wanderings  of  the  people  in 
the  desert,  when  the  censos  was  actualljr 
taken  (Nnmb.  xzvi.  5 — 60).  The  persons 
here  mentioned  appear  there  as  the 
founders  or  heads  of  families;  and  the 
house  of  Jacob  corresponds  with  the 
people  of  Israel.  Yet  both  lists  offer  a 
considerable  number  of  differences  whidx 
but  partialljr  admit  of  a  conciliation.  1. 
In  one  case  a  letter  is  changed  (^KID^ 
and  7K1DD,  rer.  10,  and  Num.  xxvi.  12; 
comp.  M17&,  ver.  9,  and  n7fi  in  Numb, 
xvi.  1 ),  in  another  transposed  (D^ISn  and 
DniV^,Ter.  23,  and  Num.  xxri.  42),  and  in 
others  omitted  or  added  (]1&V  and  {VSY, 
rer.  16,  and  Num.  xxTi.  15;  D^DH  and 
Dfiin,  ver.  21,  and  Num.  xxvi.  39),  while 
in  one  instance  a  syllable  is  left  out 
OriK  and  DTFIK,  yer.  21,  and  Num.  xxvi. 
88).  These  variations  are  possibly  attri- 
butable to  the  inattention  of  copyists ;  and, 
therefore,  do  not  necessarily  demand  the 
supposition  of  two  different  traditions; 
though  even  the  former  alternative  would 
naturally  derogate  from  the  critical  accu- 
racy  of  the  Hebrew  text  2.  Some  names 
here  introduced  are  omitted  in  Numbers 
(inX,  ver.  10;  comp.  Num.  xxvi.  12; 
niK^,  ver.  17;  comp.  Num.  xxvi.  44; 
103  and  8W1,  ver.  21 ;  comp.  Num.  xxvL 
38);  while  some  new  ones,  not  found  in 
our  list,  are  mentioned  in  the  later  por- 
tion (Num. xxvi  58;  ^33^,  ^^-On,  ♦^, 


*{5^D,  and  ^mp,  descendants  of  Levi).  This 
circumstance  may  certainly  be  explained 
by  the  conjecture  that  these  families,  ex- 
isting in  the  time  of  Jacob,  had  become 
extinct  in  the  time  of  Moses;  whereas, 
others  may  have  been  formed  since  the  ear- 
lier period.  3.  But  some  names  are  entire- 
ly altered.  It  is  true,  that  many  persons 
had  more  than  one  name  (see  on  Exod. 
ii.  18),  and  that  therefore  the  individuals 
might  here  be  mentioned  by  one,  and  the 
families  in  Numbers  by  another  (PSVM 
and  ^3TK,  ver.  16,  and  Nunu  xxvi  16; 
D^DD  and  DStQS^,  ver.  21,  and  Nunu 
xxvi.  39) }  that  in  one  instance  the  two 
names  are  synonymous  (init  or  "IHV  and 
rnt,  both  signifying  splendour,  ver.  10, 
and  Num.  xxvi  13),  and  that  in  another 
the  one  corresponds  with  the  other  in  a 
kindred  dialect  (3V  in  Arabic  is  equiva- 
lent to  the  Hebrew  2Wy  ver.  13,  and 
Num.'  xxvi.  24);  and  that,  referring  to 
the  preceding  head  (No.  3),  one  &mily 
might  have  disappeared  and  another 
arisen  in  its  stead.  But  it  is  evident  that 
all  these  arguments  are  artificial  expe- 
dients scarcely  amounting  to  more  than 
a  feeble  appearance  of  pro^bility;  and 
that  the  impression  of  the  unbiassed 
reader  is  that  those  differences  of  the 
names  imply  likewise  inaccuracies  of 
the  tradition.  4.  This  opinion  gains  stilt 
greater  force  by  the  fact,  that  in  some 
instances  the  relative  connection  of  the 
families  is  altered  in  the  two  lists:  the 
descendants  of  Benjamin  especially  are 
so  essentially  difibrent  in  both  cases  that 
no  means  of  conciliation  can  possibly  bo 
effectual.  Not  only  are  two  names  added 
in  our  list  (Vn^  and  t^KI,  see  No.  2), 
and  there  others  appear  in  a  more  or  lese 
modified  form  (VIM,  D^DD,  D^fin,  see 
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Sered,  and  Elon,  and  Jahleel. — 15,  These  are  the  sons  of 
JLeah,  whom  she  bore  to  Jacob  in  Padan-aram,  with  his 
daughter  Dinah :  all  the  souls  of  his  sons  and  his  daughters 
were  thirty-three. 

16.  And  the  sons  of  Gad;  Ziphion,  and  Haggi,  Shani, 
and  Ezbon,  Eri,  and  Arodi,  and  Areli. — 17.  And  the  sons 


Nob.  I  and  3):  bnt  one,  Becker  033), 
here  mentioned  among  the  Benjamitee 
(ver.  21),  18  in  Numbers  (zxvi.  35) 
counted  among  the  Ephraimites;  while 
two  others  (]0y^  and  I^K)  here  stated  as 
sons  of  Benjamin,  are  there  introduced  as 
his  grand-scM  (by  Bela,  ^73,  ver. 40).  It 
may  here  be  again  observed,  with  a  cer- 
tain specious  plausibility,  that  the  two 
families  just  alluded  to  (|Dy^  and  I'lM), 
independent  at  the  time  of  the  immi- 
gration into  Egypt,  had  in  the  time 
of  the  exodus  fallen  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  fraternal  family  of 
Bela;  and  that  Becher  the  Benja^ 
mite  had  become  extinct,  while  a  fa- 
mily of  the  same  name,  but  totally 
unconnected  with  it,  had  sprung  up  in 
the  tribe  of  E])hraim  (see  No.  2 ;  compare 
pvrtfboth  among  the  otfspring  of  Beuben 
and  of  Judah,  vers.  9  and  12):  but  those 
who  would  be  satisfied  with  such  a  light 
tissue  of  superficial  likelihood,  wo(Ud  be 
opposed  by  another  difficulty  which  re- 
mains to  be  considered.  A  third  list  of 
Jacob's  descendants  occurs  in  the  first 
Book  of  Chronicles  (chapters  ii. — viii.)* 
and  it  contains  deviations  not  only  from 
our  list,  but  also  from  that  of  Numbers 
(comp.»  for  instance,  the  Gadites  in 
i  Chr.  V.  11 — 13,  with  ver.  16,  and  Num. 
xxvL  15 — 18).  The  most  numerous  and 
decided  differences  are  again  found  in  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin;  they  there  almost 
amount  to  a  perfect  confusion;  a  double 
genealogy  is  given  (vii.  6 — 13  and  viiL 
1—40),  having  but  very  few  points  of  re- 
semblance with  the  lists  under  discussion; 
new  names  are  added  (7Nyn\  mni<, 
nni3,  KD">,  etc.,  viii.  1).  old  ones  are 
omitted  (^HK,  \^\  D^DD,  etc),  al- 
tcred  (Tli^  into  TIN,  etc),  or  placed  in 
another  relationship  with  the  founder  of 


the  tribe  (JX^l  and  pp3  are  the  sons  of 
y72,  etc.)  It  may,  indeed,  be  urged  that 
all  these  modifications  represent  as  many 
internal  changes  of  tlie  Benjamites,  quite 
natural  in  the  youngest,  and  therefore 
most  unsettled  tribe:  but,  in  admitting 
this,  we  are  compelled  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  genealogical  lists  of  the  Bible 
are  national  and  etimographic  rather  than 
perBonal,  that  they  are  a  form,  employed 
to  express  the  author*s  views  of  the  con- 
sanguinity of  the  tribes  or  families,  and 
that  they  are  generally  the  result  of  his- 
torical research,  or,  as  in  the  instance 
under  discussion,  the  r^ex  of  the  actual 
distribution  of  the  Hebrew  famiiiet  in  the 
author*8  time.  The  lists  thus  lose  mate- 
rially in  their  inmiediate  value,  since  they 
have  no  literal  truth;  but  they  gain  at 
essentially  in  Autorico/ importance:  they 
are  not  domestic  records,  but  comprehen- 
sive political  documents.  This  fact,  so 
momentous  for  the  exposition  of  many 
portions  of  the  Bible,  and  confirmed  by 
almost  all  the  lists  hitherto  explained 
(chapters  x.;  xi.  10 — ^26;  xxii.20 — 24; 
XXV.  1 — 18;  xxxvi;  see  p.  235  and 
poMtm),  is  strongly  corroborated  by  the 
very  difficulties  just  discussed.  It  is  not 
the  place  here  to  examine  in  detail  the 
table  inserted  in  the  Book  of  Chronicles, 
as  many  of  its  deviations  occur  in  the 
subordinate  branches  here  not  introduced; 
but  it  may  be  observed,  that  it  agrees 
much  more  with  the  list  in  Numbers  than 
with  that  of  this  chapter  (it  reads 
^N1D3,  mr,  31B^,  omits  lilK,  etc):  and 
this  drcumstance  adds  weight  to  the  con- 
jecture, probable  in  itself,  that  the  list  in 
Numbers  is  the  more  authentic  one,  be> 
cause  copied  from  the  real  division  of  the 
people;  and  that,  therefore,  in  cases  of 
discrepancy,  it  is  of  higher  authority  than 
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of  Asher ;  Jimnah,  and  Jishvah,  and  Jishvi,  and  Beriah,  and 
Serah,  their  sister :  and  the  sons  of  Beriah ;  Heber,  and 
Malchiel. — 18.  These  are  the  sons  of  Zilpah,  whom  Laban 
gave  to  Leah  his  daughter,  and  these  she  bore  to  Jacob, 
sixteen  souls. 

19.  The  sons  of  Rachel  Jacob's  wife  were  Joseph  and 


that  of  Genesis,  which  is  deriyed  from  the 
more  nnoertain  sources  of  tradition. — To 
sum  up  our  estimate  on  the  character  of 
this  genealogy,  ve  remark,  that  the  au« 
thor,  believing  the  immigration  of  teventy 
Israelites  into  Egypt  to  be  a  historical 
fact,  made  up  that  number  by  mention- 
ing, in  addition  to  the  individuals  intro- 
duced in  the  narrative,  the  founders  of 
the  Hebrew  families  existing  in  his  time, 
unconcerned  or  forgetting  that  thus,  in- 
cluding the  wives  uid  daughters  alluded 
to  by  him,  but  perhaps  no  more  known 
by  name,  the  amount  became  consider- 
ably higher  than  seventy.  Even  Heng- 
stenberg  (Authent.  ii  369)  is  compelled 
to  admit  that  some  names  are  designedly 
added  and  some  omitted,  in  order  to  pro- 
duce the  number  seventy;  and  he  quotes 
as  a  parallel  the  fourteen  members  be- 
tween Abraham  and  David,  from  David 
to  the  captivity,  and  again,  from  that 
event  to  Christ  (Matt.  L  17). 

The  sons  are  arranged  according  to 
their  mothers ;  and  as  the  children  of  the 
maids  were  regarded  as  those  of  their 
mistresses  (see  p.  876),  the  descendants 
of  Zilpah  ftdlow  after  those  of  Leah,  and 
the  offspring  of  Bilhah  after  those  of 
Bachel  (comp.  p.  690). 

The  text  remarks  the  number  of  Leah's 
progeny y  or  ''the  sons  and  daughters" 
to  have  been  thirty-three  (ver.  16) :  consi- 
dering this  distinct  statement,  it  is  indeed 
a  surprising  peculiarity  of  the  style,  that 
thirty-two  only  are  enumerated,  and  that 
as  Leah  had  before  died  in  Canaan 
*(xlix.  81),  Jacob  himself  is  included  in 
the  former  number,  no  doubt  with  refer- 
ence to  tbe  introductory  sentence,  "The 
following  came  into  Egypt,  Jacob  and  his 
sons  "  (ver.  8).  That  this  was  indeed  the 
author's  intention  is  evident  from  the 


subsequent  remark  (ver.  26),  that  Jacob 
came  into  Egypt  with  sixty-six  of  his 
descendants;  for,  as  besides  them,  Joseph 
only  and  his  two  sons  are  mentioned, 
Jacob  is  the  seventieth :  which  fact  is  not 
rendered  doubtful  by  the  circumstance 
that  another  passage  speaks  of  seventy 
souls  "that  came  out  of  the  loins  of 
Jacob"  (Exod.  i.  6);  and  can  certainly  not 
be  renounced  in  favour  of  the  strange  or 
rather  impossible  tradition,  that  Jochebed^ 
the  daughter  of  Levi  and  mother  of  Moses, 
bom  exactly  at  the  time  of  the  entrance 
into  Egypt,  forms  the  seventieth  person 
(see  note  on  Exod.  i.  6;  comp.  Num. 
xxvi.  69). 

Philological  Bbmabks.  —  From  the 
remarks  above  offered,  it  will  be  evident 
that  it  is  a  corruption  of  the  text  on  the 
part  of  the  S^ptuagint  to  read  here  (ver. 
27),  and  in  the  first  chapter  of  Exodus 
upentff'Jlve  instead  of  Hventy^  adding  (in 
ver.  20),  without  any  foundation  or  au- 
thority  whatever,    five   descendants   of 
Ephraim  and  Manasseh  from  1  Chron.  Tii. 
14  —  19  (comp.  Num.  xxvL   28  —  86, 
namely,    Max<p,    Vakaai^    2ovraXa<S/«, 
Ttfii/«,  and  '£^w/i) :  which  mistake  has, 
from  the  Septuagint,  passed  over  into  the 
New  Testament  (AcU  vii.  14).    But  the 
Greek  version  deviates  from  the  Hebrew 
text  in  many  other  points  besides:  it 
writes  4»aXAoc  (for  (O^D,  ver.  9 ;  comp. 
n^D  in  Num.  xvi.  1);  2i|Xw/i  (H^SS^,  ver. 
12);   laoovfi  (for  3V,  ver.  18;  reading 
21B^  as  in  Num.  xxvi.  24,  and  1  Chr. 
vii.  I);  'Axo^X  (for  ^«^n\  ver.  14);  :^ai^ 
(for  tVDY,  ver.  16;  reading  pfiV,  as  in 
Num. xxvi.  16);  * kyy'^^lLawiQ^  *ApoiiitlQ^ 
'Apf^Xiic,  and  Ayxic  (vers.  16  and  21, 
adding  c  to  the  Hebrew  names  Un,  OHS^, 
miK,  ^^KTK,  and  *nK);  Oaffopdv  (for 
|2i'K,  ver.  16);  'AtiSiit  (for  ny,  ibid); 
Y  Y   •  ^ 
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Benjamin.  20.  And  to  Joseph  were  born  in  the  land  of 
Egypt  Manasseh  and  Ephraim,  whom  Asenath  the  daughter 
of  Poti-pherah  priest  of  On  bore  to  him. — 21.  And  the 
sons  of  Benjamin  were  Belah,  and  Becher,  and  Ashbel, 
Gera,  and  Naaman,  Ehi,  and  Rosh,  Muppim,  and  Huppim, 
and  Ard.  22.  These  are  the  sons  of  Rachel^  who  were 
bom  to  Jacob :  all  the  souls  were  fourteen. 


SvXX^/t  (for  DW,  in  ver.  24) ;  it  omits 
D^Dn  (in  ver.  21),  and  T\W*  (in 
Ter.  17,  while  in  Num.  xxvi.,  TV\X^ 
is  left  out) ;  but  adds  *lcovX  (comp. 
S«1jr,  the  Reubenite,  in  1  Chr.  v.  7) ;  it 
introduces  KIJ,  pW,  ^n«,  WO,  and 
D>DO,  as  the  children  of  j63,  and  1"« 
as  the  son  of  \frs'^^  instead  of  Benjamin 
(ver.  21;  comp.  Num.  xxvi  38—40);  and 
though  it  states  the  aggregate  number  at 
seventy-five,  it  enumerates  only  seventy- 
four  persons,  including  Jacob  (for  adding 
five  in  ver.  20,  it  omits  one  in  ver.  21),  and 
this  latter  number  is  also  gained  by  sum- 
ming up  the  figures  it  mentions  in  vers. 
15,  18,  22,  and  26  (vi«.  33+16+18+7= 
74) .  But  several  of  these  mistakes  prove 
the  Septaagint  to  agree  more  closely  with 
the  names  in  the  Book  of  Numbers,  thus 
confirming  the  conclusion  above  stated. 
The  list  given  by  Joeephus  (Ant.  11.  vii. 
4),  on  ^e  whole  coincides  with  ours, 
though  with  some  exceptions;  it  offSers,  for 
instance,  'Anvpog  for  /IDH;  *I<£<rov/3oc 
(2)\£r*)  for  3V;  'Ijic  for  m«,  etc.;  and  it 
represents  *13n  and  /t037D  as  tiie  tons 
of  Aaher,  instead  of  bib  grand'tons  by 
nj^"13  (ver.  17) — a  rather  important  de- 
viation, offered  by  no  other  ancient  au- 
thority.—Except  Reuben  (ver.  9),  Joseph, 
and  Benjamin  (ver.  19),  the  sons  of  Jacob 
are  not  separately  mentioned,  which  irre- 
gularity of  the  style  proves  as  little  a 
corruption  of  the  text  (comp.  Num.  zzvi. 
6,  ei  $eq,t  and  SosenmulUr,  SchoL  pp.  659, 
660),  as  the  inaccurate  terms:  "These 
are  ths  ehildren  of  Leah,  whom  she  bore 
to  Jacob  in  Mesopotamia"  (ver.  15),  to 
which  must  be  supplied  ''together  with 
their  offspring  bom  in  Canaan."  The 
circumstance  that  Saul  (ver.  10)  is  ex- 
pressly stated  to  have  been  the  son  of 


a  Canaanitish  woman,  has  suggested  tibe 
inference  that  the  children  of  Jacob  but 
exceptionally  intermarried  with  noo- 
Hebrews  (comp.  however,  xxxviii.  2 ;  xU. 
45).— About  the  difficulties  in  the  chrono- 
logy of  Judah's  descendants  (ver.  12)  see 
p.  626 ;  about  the  plural  ^33  in  yet.  23 
(D^B^n  p  Oni)  p.  599  (comp.  Num.  xxvi. 
8) ;  and  about  the  age  of  Benjamin  at  ihe 
time  of  the  immigration,  and  the  posdM- 
lity  of  his  having  tben  ten  children,  see 
p.  589.— 3l?jr;^  (ver.  26)  Ib  toith  Jacob, 
equivalent  to  bpy^HK  in  Exod.  i.  1 ; 
comp.  nry  nOD^  D^^a  (Ps.  cxxxv.  7; 
Jer.  X.  13);  Maurer,  '^tamquam  fami1i» 
Jaoobi  adsoripti." — The  number  sixty-six 
(in  ver.  26)  is  made  up  by  thirty-two 
(enumerated  in  vers.  8—15,  with  the  ex- 
clusion of  Jacob) +16  (ver.  18) +11  (ver. 
22,  namely,  14—8,  Joseph  and  his  two 
sons)  +  7  (ver.  25),  while  Jacob  witli 
Joseph,  Manasseh,  and  Ephraim  complete 
the  number  seventy. — Ewald  maintafna 
that  the  total  number  was  originally  and 
ought  to  be  ieventff'ttpo,  "representing 
the  heads  of  the  assembled  people,"  since 
one  desoendant  of  Leah  has  by  mis- 
take been  omitted  (comp.  ver.  15),  and 
Jacob  and  Leah  must  be  added  betides 
(Oeiek.  Itr,  i.  528):  an  opinion  folly 
refuted  by  the  preceding  remarks.  The 
seventy  persons  *'  who  came  imto  Sgfpt " 
(ver.  27),  with  a  slight  inaoouKicy  easily 
explicable,  include  Manasseh  and  Ephraim 
who  were  bom  there  (comp.  xxxv.  26,  and 
p.  590).— Considering  that,  aocordiog  to 
the  result  above  arrived  at,  the  namet 
represent  families,  we  must  aooord  a  hi^^ 
degree  of  probability  to  the  opinion  of 
Ewald,  that  the  statement  concerning  the 
early  death  of  £r  and  Onan  in  Canaan 
(comp.  xxxviii.  7,  10:   Num.  xxvi.  19), 
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33.  And  the  sons  of  Dan ;  Hushim.  24.  And  the  sons 
of  Naphtali;  Jahzeel,  and  Guni,  and  Jezer,  and  Shillem. 
25.  These  are  the  sons  of  Bilhah,  whom  Laban  gave  to 
Rachel  his  daughter,  and  she  bore  these  to  Jacob :  all  the 
souls  were  seven. 

26.  All  the  souls  that  came  with  Jacob  into  Egypt,  that 
came  out  of  his  loins,  besides  the  wives  of  Jacob's  sons, 


refers  to  some  early  misfortune  which 
destroyed  without  trace  the  two  first  fami- 
lies of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  while  the  notice 
regarding  the  birth  of  Zerah  and  Perez 
points  to  the  ascendancy  which  these  two 
younger  branches  obtained  in  their  stead 
(Geteh,  J$r.  i.  489,  490). 

But  if,  pursuing  the  same  principle  far- 
ther, some  maintain  that  the  patriarchs 
and  the  sons  of  Jacob  themselvee  repre- 
sent likewise  communities,  they  are  certain 
to  faU  into  the  strangest  errors,  because 
tolally  deserting  the  basis  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  merely  following  their 
own  fancies  and  combinations.  This,  in 
order  to  adduce  a  striking  instance,  has 
been  done  by  the  distinguished  critic  just 
quoted.  Ewald  would,  indeed,  deserve 
the  palm«  if  the  admiration  for  his  singular 
sagacity  were  not  mingled  with  mistrust 
against  bis  boldness,  so  that  the  reader, 
howerer  delighted  to  follow  his  ingenious 
and  often  beautiful  deductions,  is  reluct- 
ant to  adopt  his  startling  conclusions,  of 
which  the  following  is  a  condensed  out- 
line. The  beginning  of  a  real  people  of 
Itrael  dates  back  considerably  before  Ja- 
cob's settlement  in  Egypt  {Geteh.  Isr,  i. 
492);  for,  under  Abraham  already,  He- 
brew nomads,  forming  a  part  of  the  He- 
brew tribes  of  the  Hycsus,  and  pressed  by 
the  increasing  power  of  the  Assyrians, 
advanced  from  Mesopotamia  to  the  valley 
of  die  Nile  (ibid.  pp.  .609,  611;  comp.  zii. 
10—20).  Here  they  were  two  generations 
later,  whilst  the  Hycsos  were  still  exer- 
cising dominion  over  the  country,  joined 
by  another  division  of  Hebrew  emigrants, 
headed  by  Jacob,  who  victoriously  march- 
ing from  the  Euphrates  westward  ac- 
quired power  in  Canaan,  made  common 
oanse  with  the  kindred  races  of  the  Ish- 


maelites  and  Edomites,  and  received  for 
his  bravery  the  honorary  name  of  lerael, 
the  conqueror.  This  doubU  invasion  into 
Egypt,  under  Abraham  and  Jacob,  is 
also  expressed  by  the  two  wives  of  the 
latter  and  their  respective  sons;  but  in 
order  to  show  that  Jacob  is  more  imme- 
diately concerned  in  the  eeeond  expedi- 
tion, his  youngeet  sons,  Joseph  and  Ben- 
jamin, the  offspring  of  the  younger  wife, 
are  introduced  as  his  fstvourites ;  while  the 
sons  of  the  maid-servants,  rude  and  bru- 
tal, represent  the  weaker  or  lees  legitimate 
tribes  C'efitf  J/teretamme**)^  the  gentet 
minoree  with  more  limited  rights  in  the 
commonwealth  (ibid.  pp.  483,  484).  The 
earliest  Abrahamites  who  settled  in  Egypt 
among  the  Hycsos  were  the  tribes  of 
Ephraim  and  Manasseh.  Joseph  him- 
self, whose  name  is  analogous  to  Auffut- 
tu8f  was  a  real  potentate,  greatly  raising 
and  ennobling  the  people;  he  fell  into 
serious  struggles  with  the  fraternal  tribes 
of  the  Hycsos;  suffered  by  them  the  most 
imminent  danger;  but  after  their  expul- 
sion, which  the  king  of  Egypt  ultimately 
succeeded  in  effecting,  he  joined  the 
latter;  called  the  rest  of  the  Israelites,  a 
warlike',  powerful,  and  well-organised 
people,  from  Canaan  into  the  frontier 
province  of  Ooshen,  to  protect  the 
Egyptian  empire  against  renewed  attacks 
of  the  Hycsos  and  against  possible  popu- 
lar revolt,  and  then  introduced  his  great 
political  measures  (ibid.  pp.  616—626). 
But  the  ingenious  author,  fully  conscious 
that  all  this  is  his  own  imaginary  system, 
concludes  with  a  sketch,  '*  Joseph  accord- 
ing to  the  Hebrew  legend  "  (pp.  620 — 
684),  in  which  he  more  faithfully  follows 
the  spirit  of  the  narrative  of  Genesis.  It 
will,  indeed,  be  scarcely  necessaq^  for  us 
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all  the  souls  were  sixty-six.  27.  And  the  sons  of  Joseph, 
who  were  born  to  him  in  Egypt,  were  two  souls :  all  the 
souls  of  the  house  of  Jacob,  that  came  into  Egypt,  were 
seventy, 

28.  And  he  sent  Judah  before  him  to  Joseph,  to  direct 
him  to  Groshen;  and  they  came  into  the  land  of  Goshen. 
29.  And  Joseph  made  ready  his  chariot,  and  went  up  to 
meet  Israel  his  father,  to  Goshen,  and  he  appeared  before 


to  dilate  upon  the  many  objections  which 
must  readily  occur  to  every  reflectiTO 
reader.  It  is  the  tendency  of  all  legends 
to  amplify  and  to  enlarge,  to  transform  a 
small  troop  into  a  nation,  but  not  to  con- 
tract great  and  powerful  tribes  into  a  few 
individuals.  If  the  theories  of  Ewald 
were  correct,  it  would  be  astoushing  in 
the  extreme  that  so  simple  historical 
facts  should  have  been  narrated,  or  rather 
concealed,  in  a  form  perfectly  obscure  and 
enigmatical,  instead  of  being  oflfored  in 
that  intelligible  and  lucid  style,  of  which 
the  Pentateuch  elsewhere  exhibits  such 
complete  mastery.  It  is  beyond  all  pro- 
bability that  tradition  should  have  worked 
these  materials  into  the  form  now  before 
us ;  for  this  view  would  attribute  to  the 
legend  a  power  of  philosophical  abctrao- 
tion,  possible  only  in  the  times  of  the 
highest  mental  culture,  when,  however, 
the  clear  form  of  history  is  preferred  to 
vague  epic  fictions.  The  more  we  are 
justified  in  considering  authentic  the  num* 
her  atvetUy  as  that  of  the  first  immigrants, 
the  more  improbable  is  the  conjecture  of 
twelve  Hebrew  iribet  coming  into  Egypt 
to  seek  new  abodes.  If  we,  besides,  re- 
member Ewald's  supposition  of  Jl9$  dif- 
ferent authors,  to  whom  he  individually 
ascribes  distinct  portions  of  the  narrative, 
upon  criteria  discernible  by  his  penetm- 
tion  alone  (ihid,  pp.  520 — 633),  and  to 
one  of  whom  he  attributes  the  history  of 
Jacob  and  Laban,  which  he  calls  ''the 
Hebrew  Comedy  of  Errors,  in  five  sets,*' 
probably  played  on  public  festitals  {ihid, 
pp.  446,  458):  his  theory  will  scarcely 
command  a  higher  degree  of  considera- 
tion than  the  opposite  opinion  of  another 


modem  critic,  "that  the  Hebrews,  at  tk$ 
time  of  the  $xodm  from  S^pt,  were  but 
an  insignificant  horde  of  nomads,  who  at 
some  period  and  without  particular  cause, 
desired  to  change  their  pastures"  {Boklm^ 
Genesis,  p.  Ixxix.). 

•• — a«.  When  Jacob  had  arrived  in 
the  province  of  Goshen,  named  by  Joseph 
as  his  future  abode  (xlv.  10),  he  sent 
Judah,  distinguished  by  courage  not  less 
than  by  ability,  to  the  royal  residence,  to 
announce  him  to  Joseph,  and  to  direct  the 
latter  to  that  part  of  Gosben  where  he  had 
halted,  awaiting  his  son's  arrival  (A'lin? 
n^e^^  V2th,  ver.  28).  On  the  one  hand, 
his  cattle  prevented  him  ttom  proceeding 
&rther  into  the  land  (see  infrm) ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  filial  affection  of 
Joseph  demanded  that  he  should  go  to 
meet  his  venerable  and  much  tried  fiather. 
In  the  embrace  of  his  son,  Jacob  found 
the  sum  of  all  earthly  joys  still  left  to 
him  (ver.  80;  see  p.  683);  and  the  si^ 
of  hill  father  compensated  Josef^  for  all 
his  past  sufferings,  which  he  had  not 
ceased  to  feel,  even  in  the  daiiling  splen- 
dour of  his  greatness  (xli.  52).  He  then 
concerted  with  his  brothers  the  plan  for 
obtaining  Pharaoh's  sanction  to  their  re- 
siding in  Goshen  (see  p.  681).  His  prin- 
cipal argument  was,  that  in  this  province 
they  would  be  withdrawn  from  the  eyes 
of  the  Egyptians,  who  held  all  thephmU 
in  abomination.  The  pastors  formed  in 
Egypt  a  considerable  portion  of  the  fourth 
caste,  to  which  besides  belonged  poultererB, 
fowlers,  fishermen,  labonrers,  servants, 
and  common  people  (oomp.  S'er.  ii.  164; 
JHod.  8ie,  i.  73,  74;  WilkiH$o»,  Man.  and 
Oust  iL  15).    The  excellence  of  the  pas- 
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him,  and  he  fell  on  his  neck,  and  wept  on  his  neck  a  long 
time.  30.  And  Israel  said  to  Joseph,  Now  let  me  die, 
since  I  have  seen  thy  face,  that  thou  art  yet  alive.  31. 
And  Joseph  said  to  his  brothers,  and  to  his  father's  house, 
I  will  go  up,  and  relate  to  Pharaoh,  and  say  to  him,  My 
brothers  and  my  father's  house,  that  were  in  the  land  of 
Canaan,  are  come  to  me;  32.  And  the  men  are  shep* 
herds,  for  they  are  breeders  of  cattle;   and   they  have 


tiiree,  the  salnbrity  of  the  air,  and  the 
hereditary  descent  of  the  same  occupa- 
tion from  father  to  son,  so  fayourable 
to  the  accumulation  of  valuable  expe- 
rience, combined  to  bring  the  breeding 
of  cattle  at  an  early  period  to  a  yery 
<sonsiderable  degree  of  perfection;  so  that, 
for  instance,  the  sheep  regularly  brought 
forth  lambs,  and  where  shorn  twice  eyery 
year  (comp.  I>%oi.  8ie,  L  80, 74).   Yet  the 
shepherds  were  deeply  despised.    Swine- 
herds, almost   shunned   in   India  also, 
were  not  admitted  in  any  Eg^rptian  tem- 
ple, and  were  allowed  to  intermarry  only 
among  themselves.    On  the  sculptures, 
pastors  invariably  appear  as  "dirty  and 
unshaven;  and  at  Beni  Hassan  and  the 
tombs  near  the  pjrramids  of  Geezeh  they 
are  found  caricatured  as  a  deformed  and 
unseemly  race  "( ^AHfMOfi,  Man.  and  Oust, 
ii.  16).    To  express  their  utmost  detesta- 
tion against  the  two  impious  kings,  Cheops 
and  Chephren,  who  closed  all  temples  and 
prohibited  all  sacrifices,  the  Egyptians 
called  the  pyramids  they  built  not  by  their 
own  names,  but  by  the  name  of  a  shep- 
hf-rd,  Philition  {Herod,  ii.   128).     The 
intense  contempt  entertained  against  shep- 
herds by  a  nation  worshipping  animals  is 
no  less  curious  than  the  animal  worship 
itself  (see  pp.  216,  217,  and  on  Exod.  p. 
142  ;  but  it  may  be  accountdl  for  by  the 
fact,  that  in  each  district  some  animals 
only  were  held  sacred,  while  others  were 
regarded  as  impuie,  as  for  instance  the  pig, 
the  slightest  contact  with  which  rendered 
any  one  unclean,  and  obliged  him  to  per- 
form an  ablution  in  the  river;  although, 
strangely  enough,  it  was  in  certain  seasons 
sacrificed  to  the  moon  and  to  Bacchus,  no 


doubt  as  an  emblem  of  prolifloness ;  and 
on  these  occasions  its  flesh  was  freely 
eaten  {Merod,  iL  46 — 48).  If  we  hereto 
add,  that  the  pastors  were,  by  their  occu- 
pation, accustomed  to  kiU  the  aaered  tmi* 
maftf  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  aversion 
borne  against  them  was  of  a  religioue 
character  (nsyin  abominatUm^  Lev.  xviii 
22—80;  eomp.  on  Exod.  viii.  22),  though 
it  was  naturally  increased  by  their  de- 
pendence, poverty,  negligent  habits,  and 
consequent  physical  and  mental  degrada- 
tion. It  is  scarcely  plausible  to  ascribe 
it  to  "  the  previous  occupation  of  Egypt 
by  a  pastor  race;  who  had  committed  great 
crudties  during  their  possession  of  the 
country"  {Wilkine,  ii.  16) ;  this  opinion, 
based  as  it  is  on  the  uncertain  event  of 
the  invasion  of  the  Hyesos,  leaves  the  fact 
unexplained  why  the  Egyptians  should 
have  so  thoroughly  despised  or  *'  abomi- 
nated" persons  belonging  to  their  own 
people^  and  forming  a  most  useful,  if  not 
indispensable,  class  of  society:  though 
they  might  possibly,  in  many  districts, 
have  forced  a  subjugated  tribe  or  people 
to  tend  their  flocks,  like  a  kind  of  Helots 
or  Pariahs,  and  thus  the  contempt  of  the 
shepherds  gradually  spreading  through 
the  whole  country  might  have  been  ex- 
tended upon  native  Eg3rptians  also  (comp. 
Her,  ii.  47).  Nor  can  that  animosity  be 
attributed  to  the  circumstance  that  the 
eastern  boundaries  of  the  land  were  con- 
stantly infested  and  endangered  by  no- 
miidic  shepherds,  against  whom  the  Egyp* 
tians  were  always  compelled  to  send 
armies  {RoeenmiUUrf  Morgenl.  i.  219): 
such  courage  and  valour  would  have  in- 
spired with  respect  rather  than  lontempt 
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brought  their  flocks,  and  their  herds,  and  all  that  they 
have.  83.  And  when  Pharaoh  shall  call  you,  and  say, 
What  w  your  occupation?  34.  Then  you  shall  say.  Thy 
servants  have  been  breeders  of  cattle  from  our  youth  until 
now,  botii  we,  and  our  fathers :  in  order  that  you  may 
dwell  in  the  land  of  Croshen;  for  every  shepherd  %8  an 
abomination  to  the  Egyptians. 


a  nation  among  which  warrion  occupied 
the  second  rank  in  society ;  and  similar 
attacks  oonld  scarcely  he  apprehended 
from  tiieir  own  coimtrymen,  settled  and 
closely  controlled  in  the  interior  of  the  land. 
Nor  is  it  credihle  that  the  knre  of  agri* 
onltuie  should  have  engendered  a  hatzed 
against  the  breeding  of  cattle,  perhaps 
supposed  to  he  inseparable  firom  saiage 
barbarism  {Hmtgstmb,^  Moa.  und  ^g.  p. 
89) :  for,  on  the  one  hand,  the  Egyptians 
were  not  an  exolusiTely  agricultural  people; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  two  pursuits 
referred  to  have  so  many  interests  in  com- 
mon, and  complete  each  other  in  so  many 
respects,  that  a  pennanent  antagonism 
between  them  is  unnatural  (see  pp.  186, 
188).  It  appears,  indeed,  that  some  por* 
tions  of  the  Egyptians  entertained  more 
rational  and  more  friendly  feelings  to- 
wards the  feeders  of  their  cattle;  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Mendesian  district,  for 
instance,  honoured  the  goatherds,  because 
they  worshipped  Pan  in  the  goats,  and 
observed  general  and  public  mourning  on 
the  death  of  a  certain  he-goat  (£#r.  ii  46). 
— However,  Jacob's  family  was  superior 
to  the  generality  of  Egyptian  pastors  in 
one  essential  point  While  the  latter 
tended  and  provided  for  the  herds  and 
flocks  of  the  rich,  the  former  were  them- 
selves proprietors  of  large  numbers  of 
cattle,  which  they  kept  in  oonfonnity  with 


their  ancestral  customs  (ver.  84;  zlriL  3). 
This  circumstance,  though  insufficient  to 
remove  the  national  prejudice  againat  the 
occupation  of  the  Hebrews,  and  therefore 
rendering  tbt-ir  settlement  at  Goehen  or 
SamtMeSf  *<the  district  of  shepherds'* 
{povKoXia,  zlvii  6),  advisable,  necessarily 
raised  their  social  position  in  Hie  eyes  of 
the  Egyptians,  who  therefore  at  a  later  time 
did  not  scruple  to  enter  with  them  into  the 
most  intimate  and  unreserved  interooorae. 
Tet  the  temporary  isolation  of  the  He- 
brews could  not  but  be  favourable  for 
their  special  and  peculiar  development^ 
and  for  the  preservation  of  the  purity  of 
their  fedth,  though,  in  the  lapse  of  cen* 
tnries,  thej  had  not  moral  fortitude  enough 
'  to  withstand  the  corrupting  influence  of 
Egyptian  idolatry,  by  which  thej  were 
ensnared  to  a  very  deplorable  extent 
(compare  Josh.  zziv.  14 ;  Ezek.  xz.  7, 8; 
TTJii.  8;  and  on  Exod.  iv.  1). 

PuiLOLOQiCAL  Ebmarks. — ^Tho  words 
niK'i  V^th  min^  (ver.  28)  are  rendered 
by  OnkeL  ^^^  MlOnp  HWD^  "to 
prepare  the  way  for  him  to  Goshen," 
which  is  not  essentially  different  firom  the 
interpretation  above  adopted;  but  the 
Septuagint  translates  vwayriitfM  aimf^ 
apparently  reading,  like  the  Samaritan 
codex,  inKIp^  instead  of  miH^;  while 
fbe  y ulg.  vaguely  combines  both  interpre- 
tations **  ut  nunoiaret  ai  et  ooourreret" 


CHAPTER  XLVIL 

1.  Then  Joseph  came  and  told  Pharaoh,  and  scdd,  My 
father,  and  my  brothers,  and  their  flocks,  and  their  herds, 

1—19.  In  conformity  with  the  plan      deavoured  to  obtain  Pharaoh's  permisdoo 
Revised  before  (xlvi.  81 —84),  Joseph  en-      for  the  settlement  of  his  family  in  Goshen^ 
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and  all  that  they  have,  are  come  from  the  lana  of  Canaan, 
and,  behold,  they  are  in  the  land  of  Goshen.  2.  And 
from  the  number  of  his  brothers  he  took  five  men,  and 
presented  them  to  Pharaoh.  3.  And  Pharaoh  said  to  his 
brothers.  What  is  your  occupation?  And  they  said  to 
Pharaoh^  Thy  servants  are  shepherds,  both  we,  and  our 
fathers.  4.  They  said  moreover  to  Pharaoh,  To  sojourn 
in  the  land  are  we  come;  for  thy  servants  have  no  pasture 
for  their  flocks;  for  the  famine  %%  heavy  in  the  land  of 


a  district  considered  by  him  both  for  its 
position  and  its  natural  fertility  peculiarly 
adapted  for  a  colony  of  breeders  of  cattle 
(see  p.  678).  The  five  brothers  presented 
by  him  to  the  king  distinctly  named  that 
province,  once  more  repeating  that  their 
oceapation  had  been  hereditary  in  their 
family  for  generations  (vers.  8,  4 ;  oomp. 
sdvL  34),  since  they  regarded  this  circum- 
stance both  as  congenial  to  Egyptian 
feeling,  and  as  a  powerful  reason  for  their 
perfect  seclusion  in  a  separate  and  agri- 
cultural district  (see  p.  692).  Pharaoh,  in 
granting  this  request,  addressed  his  reply, 
not  to  the  brothers,  but,  in  order  to  in- 
Test  it  with  official  dignity,  to  Joseph,  his 
grand-vizier;  though  not  so  authoritative 
as  on  a  previous  occasion  (xlv.  17—19), 
it  is  certainly  not  less  formal  (comp.  ver. 
6);  and  in  order  to  manifest  his  un- 
diminished benevolence  towards  the 
strangers,  he  not  only  modified  his  for- 
mer general  permission  by  specifying 
Goshen  as  that  ''best  part*'  of  the  country 
where  they  were  to  settle  (oomp.  xlv.  18, 
20) ;  but  he  added,  as  a  new  favour,  his 
readiness  to  appoint  them  his  own  head- 
shepherds,  functionaries  of  no  Uttle  influ- 
ence in  the  households  of  eastern  princes, 
and  deemed  sufficiently  important  to  be 
enumerated  among  the  chief  public  offi- 
cials (comp.  1  Chron.  xzvii.  25 — 31) :  and 
as  if  ODce  more,  and  in  the  very  presence 
of  the  brothers,  to  show  the  unlimited 
confidence  he  placed  in  Joseph's  wisdom 
and  perfect  integrity,  he  committed  the 
decision  to  his  discretion,  certain  that  not 
even  the  strongest  a£fection  for  his  family 
would  bias  his  judgment  to  the  prejudice 


o|  the  royal  interests  (ver.  6).  It  c 
that  Joseph  took  every  precaution  to  let 
his  brothers  appear  as  harmless  and  in- 
offensive shepherds,  not  likely  at  any 
future  period  to  become  dangerous  to  the 
safety  or  tranquillity  of  the  state ;  they 
were  merely  come  "to  sojourn  in  the  land" 
(1U7,  ver.  4) ;  the  cause  of  their  change 
of  abode  was  exclusively  the  want  of  pas- 
turage in  Canaan,  as  if  they  contemplated 
to  return  thither  after  the  expiration  of 
the  years  of  famine ;  and  they  explicitly 
stated,  '*  we  were  herdsmen  from  our  youth 
to  this  time,  both  we  and  our  father^'* 
(xlvi  34) :  so  little  does  the  narrative 
countenance  those  fantastical  conjectures 
above  referred  to  (p.  691),  regarding 
a  military  occupation,  on  the  part  of 
the  Hebrews,  of  the  eastern  districts  of 
Egypt,  either  as  their  own  ccmquest,  or 
for  the  defence  of  the  land  against  the 
nomadic  inroads  of  the  Arabians.  —  It 
may  be  surprising  that  only  after  the  in- 
terview of  the  brothers  was  finished,  and 
had  been  attended  with  the  desired  result, 
Joseph  introduced  his  father  separately 
to  Pharaoh  (ver.  7).  But  this  circum- 
stance is  interestingly  significant  in  more 
than  one  respect  Thie  meeting  between 
the  Idng  of  Egypt  and  the  representatives 
of  the  future  tribes  of  Israel,  was  intended 
to  possess  Aptiblie  and  political  character; 
it  was  intended  to  show  that  the  privileges 
w^  granted  to  them  in  due  form  (comp. 
ver.  II) ;  and  Joseph's  presence  has  here 
a  similar  importance  as  that  of  Phichol^ 
the  state-councillor,  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  treaty  between  the  king  of  the  Philis- 
tines and  Abraham  (see  p.  440).    But  the 
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Canaan:  now,  therefore,  we  pray  thee,  let  thy  servants 
dwell  in  the  land  of  Goshen.  6.  And  Pharaoh  spoke  to 
Joseph,  saying,  Thy  father  and  thy  brothers  are  come  to 
thee:  6.  The  land  of  Egypt  is  before  thee;  in  the  best 
of  the  land  make  thy  father  and  thy  brothers  dwell; 
in  the  land  of  Glt>shen  let  them  dwell :  and  if  thou  knowest 
any  men  of  ability  among  them,  then  make  them  overseers 
over  my  cattle.  7.  And  Joseph  brought  Jacob  his  father, 
and  placed  him  before  Pharaoh:  and  Jacob  blessed  Pha- 
raoh.    8.  And  Pharaoh  said  to  Jacob,  How  many  are  the 


interest  taken  by  Pharaoh  in  Jaoob  waa 
pwr$ly  pertanal;  and  as  if  to  express  this 
in  some  striking  manner,  the  king,  avoid- 
ing all  allusion  to  public  matters,  inquir$d 
qfter  hi$  agt  (ver.  8) :  which  question,  if 
indeed  trivial,  is  judiciously  chosen,  not 
only  to  mark  the  prwaU  character  of  the 
interview,  but  to  elicit  an  answer  full  of 
interest,  and  affording  another  reason  why 
Jacob  was  not  before  presented  to  Pharaoh. 
The  patriarch,  though  far  from  having 
reached  the  age  which  had  hitherto  been 
usual  in  his  family,  and  irrespective  of 
the  rapid  decrease  of  his  vital  powers, 
hmdf  in  hii  mind,  coneM$d  hi$  0arthlp 
career :  he  either  dwells  with  his  remini- 
scences on  the  tempeetuousand  gloomy  past 
(ver.  2 ;  zlviii.  3 — 7),  or  he  anticipates  with 
his  thoughts  the  eventftil  future,  either  his 
own  death  and  burial,  or  the  last  prophe- 
tic blessings  to  be  bestowed  on  his  sons 
and  grand-sons;  he  has  renounced  the 
present;  he  has  retired  from  the  stage  of 
active  life,  and  yielded  it  to  his  sons,  who 
henceforth  occupy  the  foreground  in  the 
progress  of  events;  the  real  "history" 
(nnPH)  of  Jacob  (zzxvii.  2)  ceaces  with 
his  arrival  in  Goshen,  and  that  of  the 
next  generation  begins  (comp  pp.  476, 
691) :  though  stQl  for  a  while  hovering 
over  the  scene,  he  appears  like  the  herald 
of  remote  occurrences,  and  like  a  spirit 
almoAt  impatiently  hastening  beyond  the 
bounilories  of  Time  to  the  spheres  of 
Eternity  (comp.  p.  683).  But  though, 
from  these  reasons,  his  presence  would 
have  been  inappropriate,  when  the  politi- 
cal and  social  pos  tion  of  the  tribes  was 


discussed;  he  was  personally  an  indivi^ 
dual  so  venerable,  and  so  important  hj 
the  ideas  embodied  in  his  life,  that  it  would 
have  been  a  serious  omission  had  be  not 
been  brought  before  the  king,  to  expreas 
his  long  and  varied  experience  in  a  few 
words  equally  characterised  by  melaneholy 
and  resignation  (ver.  9).  He  was,  above 
all,  aware  that  he  had,  throughout  his  lile» 
even  in  a  hig^r  degree  thui  his  fatiien^ 
been  a  pilgrim  and  a  wanderer,  oompdled 
to  flight,  exile,  and  constant  migrattoa; 
he  had  scarcely  purchased  a  ptopeity 
near  Shechem,  when  the  videnoe  of  his 
sons  forced  him  to  abandon  it  to  vindic- 
tive enemies  (xixiv.  30) ;  his  days  wete 
"bad,'*  embittered  by  remorse,  shame,  and 
domestic  afflictions  following  each  other 
in  overwhelming  rapidity  and  intensity; 
and  though  not  yet  approaching  the  end 
of  his  life,  he  calls  his  yean  ''few,"  not 
reaching  those  of  his  ancestors,  because 
he  felt  his  strength  exhausted  and  his 
mission  on  earth  finished.  It  will  ever 
be  a  matter  of  surpassing  interest  to  con- 
template the  aspiring  but  crafty  Jmcok 
gradually  become  the  conqueror  Itrtul; 
to  pursue  the  phases  by  which  the  spi- 
ritual birthright,  dishonestly  wrested  from 
Esau,  was  by  misfortune,  repentance,  and 
atonocDcnt,  ultimately  deserved  and  per- 
manently maintained;  and  to  consider 
that  when  the  season  of  prosperity  at 
length  arrived,  Jacob  trtu  un4»bU  (o  0i\fotf 
it,  because,  though  at  peace  with  himself 
and  reconciled  with  God,  he  felt  the  op- 
pressive burden  of  his  past  miseries,  tlie 
consequence  of  his  early  sins. — However, 
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years  of  thy  life?  9.  And  Jacob  said  to  Pharaoh,  The 
years  of  my  pilgrimage  are  a  hundred  and  thirty  years : 
few  and  evil  have  the  years  of  my  life  been,  and  have  not 
attained  to  the  years  of  the  life  of  my  fathers  in  the  days 
of  their  pilgrimage.  10.  And  Jacob  blessed  Pharaoh,  and 
went  out  from  before  Pharaoh.  11.  And  Joseph  made 
his  father  and  his  brothers  dwell,  and  gave  them  a  pos- 
session,  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  in  the  best  of  the  land,  in 
the  land  of  Rameses,  as  Pharaoh  had  commanded.  12. 
And  Joseph  supported  his  father,  and  his  brothers,  and  all 


the  imoertain  -wanderings  of  the  Hebrews 
were  now  for  several  snccesriye  centaries 
to  give  way  to  a  more  constant  mode  of 
life ;  Joseph  assigned  to  his  brothers  and 
their  families  ''  possessions "  (ntntt) 
in  the  land  of  Goshen  (ver.  11;  oomp. 
Ter.  27),  where  their  descendants  long 
lesided  in  undistorbed  tranquillity,  grow- 
ing in  numbers  and  in  wealth  (ver.  27); 
till  their  yery  increase  and  happiness, 
rousing  the  apprehension  of  tyrannical 
kings,  caused  them  to  be  scattered  over 
all  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  to  commence 
a  period  of  toil  and  wandering,  more 
protracted  and  afflicting  than  that  en- 
dured by  the  patriarchs  (Exod.  i.  7 — 10 ; 
T.  12). 

Philological  RaMABX8.-*VnM  T\^pO 
(ver.  2)  means  *'  from  the  whole  number 
^  his  brothers";  Maurer:  ''e  summa, 
numero  fratnim" ;  see  on  xix.  4,  p.  413; 
comp.  Ezek.  zzziii.  2 ;  Bashi,  strangely, 
**  the  least  or  weakest,"  whom  Pharaoh 
would  not  be  tempted  to  take  as  soldiers.— 
}KV  nyi  (ver.  8),  the  predicate  stands  in 
the  singular,  since  it  pruedet  the  subject, 
though  in  the  plural  (l^'^^V);  see  On. 
Or.  §  144,  e.  —  Both  when  Jacob  came 
into  the  presence  of  the  king  and  when 
he  left  it,  he  pronounced  a  salutation  or 
kUBting  0*^3^1,  vers.  7,  10),  the  usual 
fonn  of  which  was  la^,  ''may  the  king 
Uve  for  ever  •'  (uh\^  l^tDH  W,  2  Sam. 
xvi.  16;  1  Ei.  L  26 ;  1  Sam.  x.  24,  etc. ; 
comp.  Dan.  ii  4;  iii.  9;  T.  10;  vi  7;  see 
also  Ruth  ii.  4). — ^The  comparison  of  life 
to  pilgrimage,  with  death  or  immortality 
■a  its  goal,  is  so  natural,  that  it  seems  to 


have  been  familiar  to  the  Hebrews  alio 
(comp.  Ps.  xxxiz.  13 ;  cxix.  64 ;  Hebr. 
xL  13);  end  it  has  been  supposed  to  be 
contained  in  Jacob's  answer  to  Pharaoh 
(ver.  9):  this  would,  indeed,  be  peculiarly 
appropriate  if  we  consider  that,  according 
to  Diodorus  Siculus  (L  61)  the  Egyptians 
<<  called  the  dwellings  of  the  living,  inns 
{tmraKvouq)  to  indicate,  that  they  are  but 
for  a  brief  occupation ;  whereas  they  de- 
signated the  tombs  of  the  dead  eternal 
houses,  because  they  suppose  an  unceasing 
existence  in  the  lower  world"  (comp. 
oSrn^a,  EccI.  xil  6:  Soph,  Ant.  74, 
76) :  but  there  is  nothing  in  our  text  to 
show  that  this  notion  was  intended ;  and 
the  literal  acceptation,  as  above  stated, 
offers  a  sense  quite  appropriate  to  the 
passage.— Jacob,  calling  his  life  short  in 
comparison  to  that  of  his  ''  fathers,"  al- 
ludes to  Isaac,  who  attained  an  age  of 
180  years  (zxxv.  29),  and  to  Abraham, 
who,  aft«r  the  death  of  Sarah,  when  he 
hsd  passed  his  130th  year,  became  the 
fi&ther  of  six  sons  (xxv.  1,  2);  he  does  not 
appear  to  refer  to  the  longevity  of  the 
generations  between  Noah  and  Terah 
•  (ch.  xL)  and  still  less  to  the  antediluvian 
patriarchs  (ch.  v.).— The  adverb  DPD  is 
used  as  an  indeclinable  adjective  (OPD 
D^y^l),  as  is  the  case  with  other  adverbs ; 
for  instance,  ^D3  Hlin  (2  Sam.  i.  4); 
l^rOM  hxon  (Job  viii.  9);  oomp.  J^.» 
Or.  §  618.— DOP^  pV3  (ver.  11)  if 
synonymous  with  \^y  jntO  (vers.  4| 
24;  xlvi  84;  xbr.  10;  L  8;  Exod.  viiL 
22 ;  ix.  26,  etc.);  and  is,  therefore,  scarcely 
'*that  part  of  the  district  of  Goshen  wheie 
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his  fathered  householdj  with  bread,    according  to  their 
families. 

13.  And  there  was  no  bread  on  the  whole  earth;  for  the 
famine  was  very  heavy;  and  the  land  of  Egypt  and 
the  land  of  Canaan  were  exhausted  by  the  &mine.     14. 


Jacob's  family  first  settled."  The  town 
DQPJin  musty  however,  he  distinguished 
finom  the  proyince  D^tpy^  (see  on  Exod. 
i.  ll).~nTnK  (ver.  11)  is  possession,  in 
oontradistinction  to  DHUD  (yer.  9),  m- 
Joum;  for  while  Canaan  was  to  Jacob 
DnUD  fn«  (xxxTii.  1;  comp.  xxxyi.  7), 
the  Hebrews  took  possession  in  Goshen 
(na  nn«n,  rer.  27;  comp.  xxxiv.  10, 
and  ntntC  pM,  zzztI.  43;  xItiu.  4). 

13 — 99.  The  narratiye,  now  returning 
to  the  history  of  the  famine,  unfolds  a 
picture  of  distress  and  wretchedness,  for 
which  we  were  little  prepared  by  the  pre- 
ceding portions.  While  expecting  to  see 
the  people  of  £gypt  encounter  the  dire 
period  of  scarcity  with  cheerfulness  and 
profound  gratitude  towards  their  rescuer; 
while  hoping  to  behold  the  beautiful 
spectacle  of  a  great  community  conquer- 
ing the  scourges  of  nature  by  the  wisdom 
•f  a  proyident  legislation,  and  strengthen- 
ed in  their  religious  feelings  by  the  pro- 
vidential redemption  from  a  feaiful 
calamity:  we  are  met  by  the  cries  of 
agony  of  a  starving  population,  and  find 
at  the  end  of  the  seven  years,  a  happy, 
free,  and  prosperous  nation,  converted 
into  a  tribe  of  dependei^  serfs  and  pau- 
pers, so  degraded  that  they  themselves 
demand  servitude  as  a  boon  and  a  privi- 
lege (ver.  26).  We  are,  therefore,  com- 
pelled to  ask,  what  purpose  did  the  pene- 
tration and  shrewdness  of  Joseph  serve  F 
what  advantage  did  the  Egyptian  people, 
derive  from  his  predictions  P  and  what 
greater  misfortunes  could  have  be&llen 
them,  than  those  which  really  happened; 
since  without  Joseph's  interference  they 
would  have  themaehes  possessed  suffi- 
cient com  from  the  years  of  plenty  to 
subsLst  in  the  years  of  famine  F  In  what 
light  have  we,  therefore,  to  view  his  oha- 
tacterP  Does  it  not,  at  first  glance,  appear 
despotic,  cruel,  and  heartless,    anxious 


only  for  ths  aggrandisement  of  the  royal 
power,  but  unfeeling  for  the  miserable 
condition  of  the  people  P  Is  not  his  per- 
son, hitherto  described  in  so  bright  and 
almost  sublime  traits,  at  once  stained  by 
the  execrable  meanness  of  saerifining  the 
hi^piness  of  a  nation  to  subservient  syco- 
phancy for  a  tyrannical  dynasty  P 

Some  critics,  believing  that  the  Biblical 
style  must  not  be  analysed  so  rigoioosly, 
have  conveniently  declined  entering  into 
these  questions  at  all,  and  have  even 
taunted  the  attempt  as  idle  and  vapet' 
fluous  speculation.  They  are  satisfied 
with  asserting,  that  the  airangementB 
made  by  Joseph  are  ''essentially  the 
same  which  ultimately  take  place  in  every 
well-regulated  empire"  {Ewaid,  Oesch. 
Isr.  i.  p.  526) :  but  tins  is  far  firom  being 
oorrect;  for  exactly  the  contrary  was  the 
case  in  the  Mosaic  constitution,  acc<nding 
to  which  the  numaioh  was  as  dependent 
on  the  Supreme  King  as  the  people  itself; 
every  Hebrew  eitizen  oould  maintain  his 
hereditary  landed  property  even  against 
the  caprice  and  arbitrariness  of  the  mo- 
narch (comp.  1  Ei.  xxL);  while  the  priests, 
richly  endowed  in  Egypt,  received  alone 
no  inheritance:  it  would  certainly  be  a 
distortion  of  the  whole  argument  were 
we  thus  to  turn  the  comparison,  that  the 
Israelites  held  their  fields  as  a  fief  from 
Ck>d,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Egyptians 
received  theirs  from  the  king,  whom  they 
considered  as  the  ''representative  and  the 
incarnation  of  the  deity"  (comp.  MiehMUtf 
Moe.  R.  ii.  §  73 ;  Hengstdnhm'g,  Mos.  und 
iBg.  p.  67;  see  on  Exod.  xix.  6):  for  d$ 
faeto,  the  lands  of  the  Hebrews  were  so 
decidedly  in  their  permanent  possession, 
that  they  were  inalienable  property,  and 
oould  not,  beyond  a  limited  period,  be  held 
by  any  other  occupier;  if^  then,  to  say  the 
least,  it  seems  a  waste  of  ingenuity  to 
compare  the  Egyptian  ovganisation  hare 
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And  Joseph  collected  all  the  money  that  was  found  in  the 
land  of  Egypt  and  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  for  the  com 
which  they  bought:  and  Joseph  brought  the  money  into 
the  house  of  Pharaoh.  15.  And  when  the  money  was 
spent  in  the  land  of  Egypt  and  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  all 


described  with  the  Moeaio  institutioii  of  the 
Jubilee,  it  is  certainly  a  historical  fallacy 
to  consider  the  one  as  the  model  or  proto- 
type of  the  other  (comp.  Lev.  xzv.  8,  et 
seg.) ;  sinc«  the  Jubilee  was  not  less  de- 
signed to  enforce  a  great  religious  idea 
than  to  secure  an  important  political 
advantage  (comp.  Lev.  xxv.  28, 42, 66 ;  see 
on  Exod.  p.  450);  though,  indeed,  a  remoU 
analogy^  and,  perhaps,  a  certain  historical 
connection,  may  exist  between  both,  as 
will  be  shown  in  its  due  place. 

Others  find  in  Joseph's  arrangements  no- 
thing but  the  embodimentof  the  facty'^ow, 
by  the  prudent  application  of  the  maga- 
zine system,  a  large  population  was  pro- 
tected against  hunger,  but  was  obliged  to 
purchase  these  benefits  by  submitting  to  an 
annual  ground-rent,  which  had  not  been 
paid  before  "  ( Wtner,  Eeal-Wort.  i.  606): 
however,  our  narrative  relates  &cts  very 
different  from  those  here  stated;  it  speaks 
not  only  of  a  ground-rent,  but  of  a  people 
totally  impoverished;  of  the  loss  of  all 
lands;  of  servitude,  and  of  transplanta- 
tion: the  change  was  much  more  im- 
portant, and  the  blame  which  evidently 
falls  upon  its  stem  author,  of  a  much 
darker  dye. 

Some,  again,  strangely  enough,  sup- 
pose that  the  end  of  this  section  is  no 
other  but  ''to  show  how  Israelis  family 
lived  quietly  and  comfortably  in  the  land 
of  Goshen,  and  vastly  increased  in  num- 
bers," while  the  Egyptians  were  deprived 
of  all  their  property  (TWA,  (Genesis,  p. 
546;  compare  vers.  12,  27;  xlv.  11);  or 
"  how  great  the  benefits  were  which  Joseph 
conferred  upon  his  house "  {Baumgartm, 
Gen.  p.  866) :  but  who  will  find  it  likely, 
that  in  order  to  intimate,  by  an  obscnre 
inference,  the  domestic  well-being  of  one 
family,  the  author  should  have  minutely 
described  the  revolutions  of  an  empire  P 
The  narrative  has,  at  least,  as  much  im- 


portance for  the  people  of  Egypt,  as  for 
the  house  of  Jacob ;  and  its  tendency  is 
so  entirely  political,  that  it  nearly  appears 
Hke  an  episode  entire  and  complete  in 
itself.  Some,  therefore,  feeling  this  larger 
back-ground,  added,  that  '^  Jo8eph*s  con- 
duct was  necessary  to  exhibit  the  later 
ingratitude  of  the  Egyptian  kings,  who, 
forgetting  his  merits,  oppressed  the  He- 
brews" (TWA,  Gen.  p.  546).  But  does  this 
view  clear  Joseph  from  the  reproach  of 
cold  indifference  to  the  interests  of  the 
people  ?  Does  it  not  almost  seem,  that 
his  own  descendants  deserved  their  afiUo* 
tion  as  a  retaliation  for  the  wretched  lot 
which  he  prepared  for  the  Egyptians  P 

However,  others,  seeing-  the  serious 
defects  of  Joseph'e  policy,  and  anxious  to 
palliate  them,  urge  that  <'  these  financial 
measures  were  not  very  oppressive,  since 
a  tax  of  the  fifth  part  was  in  reality 
moderate  in  so  fertile  a  land  as  Egypt " 
{Winer,  i.  606):  but  the  question  is  not 
so  much  about  the  impost  of  the  tax,  as 
about  the  total  loss  of  land  and  all  other 
property ;  and  if  the  payment  of  a  fifth 
part  of  the  produce  was  not  burthensome 
in  a  period  of  imusual  abundance  (xli. 
31),  it  does  not  follow  that  it  was  as 
easily  borne  in  ordinary  years  (ver.  24); 
and,  indeed,  those  scholars  are  obliged  to 
add:  "it  is  always  precarious  to  judge 
the  acts  of  an  official  in  the  despotic  East 
by  the  standard  of  strict  and  enlightened 
morality"!  forgetting  that  the  character 
of  Joseph,  represented  with  almost  ideal 
purity,  in  dignity  nearly  equals  that  of 
Abraham,  in  integrity  suipasses  that  of 
Jacob,  and  in  pious  resignation  that  of 
Moses.  Some  have,  therefore,  endeavoured 
to  justify  him  by  tbe  assertion,  that  he  was 
not  free  in  his  actions,  but  stood  imder 
the  influence  of  Pharaoh,  who  selfishly 
wished  to  avail  himself  of  the  national 
catastrophe  for  enlai^g  his  own  power : 
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the  Egyptians  came  to  Joseph,  saying,  Give  us  bread  : 
for  why  should  we  die  in  thy  presence  ?  for  the  money  is 
gone.  16.  And  Joseph  s^id,  Give  your  cattle;  and  I  will 
give  you  com  for  your  cattle,  if  the  money  is  gone.  17. 
And  they  brought  their  cattle  to  Joseph:  and  Joseph 


howerer,  tliis  is  in  direct  opposition,  not 
only  with  the  whole  spirit  and  tenour  of 
the  narratiye,  which  everywhere  intro- 
ducei  Joseph  as  the  sole  originator  of  the 
policy  (comp.  xli.  33—86,  48, 49, 66;  xlv. 
7,  8,  etc.);  hut  with  the  explicit  statement 
of  the  text:  << Go,"  said  the  king,  who 
seems  to  have  freed  himself  from  aU  cares 
and  difficulties  of  goyemment,  '*Go  to 
Joseph ;  what  he  will  say  to  you,  yon 
shall  do"  (xli.  66).  It  has  been  niged,  on 
the  other  side,  that  Joseph*s  power  was, 
after  all,  too  limited  to  enable  him  to 
carry  out  such  important  plans  on  his 
own  account:  hx  he  could,  without  the 
king's  permission,  not  inrite  his  family  to 
come  to  Egypt  (xIy.  17—20),  nor  asdga 
to  them  abodes  in  that  country  (xItL  31— 
34),  nor  even  bury  his  Either  in  Canaan 
(1.  4,  6).  But  all  these  objections  are 
fallacious.  Joseph  had  distinctly  pro- 
mised to  his  brothers  habitations  in 
Godien,  before  he  had  in  the  least  com- 
municated with  the  king  (xIt.  10);  and 
he  was  so  certain  of  bis  power  to  inter  his 
father  in  the  sepulchre  of  his  ancestors, 
that  he  at  once  9Wor9  it  to  him  by  the 
most  sacred  oath  then  known  in  the 
family  of  Abraham  (vers.  29 — 31 ;  see  on 
zIt.  16*21).  Further,  the  final  azrange- 
ments  with  regard  to  the  settlement  of 
Jacob  and  his  sons  were  designedly  left 
to  Pharaoh  himself,  that  they  might  the 
more  strikingly  appear  as  inviolable  poli- 
tical concessions  (see  pp.  681,  696).  And, 
lastly,  even  if  Joseph's  authority  should 
have  been  restricted  in  erery  other  re- 
spect, it  was  certainly  unbounded  with 
regard  to  the  collection  and  distribution 
of  the  com  in  the  years  of  plenty  and  of 
scarcity;  the  office,  not  before  existing, 
was  expressly  created  for  Joseph;  and 
the  king  left  to  his  imfettered  judgment 
the  remedy  of  a  misfortune  which  his 


•opeiior  wisdom  had  foreseen  (oomp.  xIL 
33, 40—44;  xliL  6;  xIt.  8;  L20;  and  tiie 
whole  section  under  discussion).— Nor  i* 
the  reason  adyanned  by  others  more  pro- 
bable, that,  as  Joseph  was  Iliaiaoh's 
steward,  it  was  his  duty  to  consult  his 
interests  in  erery  way  (comp.  yer.  14);  for 
this  argument  would  just  admit  the  charge 
which  it  proposes  to  remove,  and  would 
let  Joseph  appear  as  a  narrow-minded 
oourtier  unable  to  rise  to  large  political 
views,  and  as  the  servant  of  a  grasping 
despot,  instead  of  the  chief-ruler  of  a  gceat 
people. — The  opposite  mode  of  vindica- 
tion has  been  as  nnsuooessftilly  attempted 
by  those  who  maintain  that  in  fact  Jo- 
seph's measures  proved  a  great  benefit  to 
the  people,  because  only  when  the  whole 
land  had  become  the  property  of  the 
crown,  a  comprehensive  and  efficient  sye- 
tem  of  irrigation  by  canals  was  feasible : 
but  could  tiie  wisdom  of  Joseph  find  no 
means  of  combining  a  strong  government 
with  reasonable  liberty  and  independence 
of  the  people?  Was  it  neeessary  to  de- 
grade in  order  to  maintain  themf  For 
their  physical  subsistence  the  £g]rptians 
were  compelled  to  sacrifice  every  boon 
which  distinguishes  the  oitisen  and  dig- 
nifies the  man. 

After  the  firilnre  of  an  these  expedients, 
there  remained  but  two  others  possible; 
namely,  to  misrepresent  the  Hebrew  text^ 
and  to  interpret  it  in  some  arbitrary  man- 
ner. The  former  alternative  has  been 
boldly  resorted  to  by  Josephns  (Ant.  IL 
vii  7):  he  observes,  on  no  solid  authority- 
whatever,  that  at  the  end  of  the  seven 
years  of  &mine,  Joseph  restwed  to  the 
people  of  Egypt  the  lands  which  by  ri^t 
then  belonged  to  the  king,  and  imposed 
npon  them  only  the  former  tax  of  the  fifth 
partof  the  produce ;  they  wererejoiced tobe 
again  owneni  of  their  lands;  "and  by  this 
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gave  them  bread  for  the  horses,  and  for  the  cattle  of  the 
flocks,  and  for  the  cattle  of  the  herds,  and  for  the  asses : 
and  he  supported  them  with  bread  for  all  their  cattle  in 
that  year.  18.  And  when  that  year  was  ended,  they  came 
to  him  the  following  year,  and  said  to  him,  We  will  not 


moanfl  Joeepli  procured  for  himself  greater 
authority  among  the  Egyptians,  and  for  the 
king  greater  love  from  his  subjects."  This 
would  indeed  have  been  a  policy  more  in 
hannony  with  the  general  benevolence  of 
Joeeph,  though  it  would  have  been  still 
more  magnanimous  not  even  temporarily 
to  have  deprived  the  people  of  their  pro- 
perty, and  to  have  made  them,  not  even 
moraUjfj  the  tenants  of  the  kings.  However, 
that  statement  is  both  against  the  Biblical 
narrative,  andttgaintt  history;  but  it  cannot 
be  surprising  in  an  author  who,  in  other 
respects  also,  has  ftishioned  the  story  in 
accordance  with  his  own  views  of  r^ht 
and  probability,  of  which  we  shall  soon 
adduce  another  instance. 

The  second  opinion  above  stated  has 
been  advanced  by  some  modem  exposi- 
tors  who,  intending  to  gloze  over  the  ob- 
jections by  a  dexterous  evasion,  maintain, 
that  we  must  not  *'give  a  rigid  £ur(^)ean 
form  to  loose  and  metaphorical  Oriental 
expressions  "  ;  the  tenns  ''  buying  and 
selling*'  are  used  in  an  "indefinite  lax 
sense  " ;  to  huff  is  simply  to  acquire  (H^P) 
and  tervamts  (D^ISV)  means  merely 
tmumtt^  not  tUmes  {Kitto,  History  of 
Palestine,  i.  124).  But  what  will  remain 
certain,  if  by  an  unceremonious  and  dic- 
tatorial principle,  all  precision  is  denied  to 
Biblical  language,  conveniently  fiincied 
to  bear  the  character  of  dim  and  imde- 
fined  vagueness  (oomp.  *00,  vers.  20, 
22).  To  vindicate  one  passage,  the  whole 
Bible  is  desperately  sacrificed.  But  even 
if  we  take  those  words  in  the  mildest 
acceptation  which  they  possibly  admit, 
the  fact  remains,  that  the  Egyptians,  de- 
prived of  every  property  (ven«.  14,  17, 
18),  could  no  longer  regard  as  their  own 
the  lands  they  cultivated,  but  held  tbem 
only  at  the  pleasure  and  caprice  of  the 
ruler;   and  that  they  were  compelled  to 


hear  the  humiliating  compact  distinctiy 
pronounced  by  Joseph,  **  I  have  this  day 
bought  you  and  your  landt  for  Pharaoh  " 
(ver.  23). 

We  are,  therefore,  obliged  to  find  an* 
other  and  more  plausible  clue  to  Joseph's 
policy.  In  order  to  arrive  at  a  well- 
established  opinion,  it  seems  the  more 
advisable  briefly  to  sketch  those  measures, 
as  they  have,  in  many  particulars,  been 
differently  understood. 

1.  During  the  seven  years  of  plenty, 
Joseph  ordered  the  people  to  deliver  up 
to  him  the  fifth  part  of  the  produce  of 
the  land  (zli.  34) ;  from  which  is  evident, 
on  the  one  hand,  that  before  that  time 
tbe  tax  was  materially  smaller;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  even  then  the  royal 
power  must  have  been  considerable; 
which  circumstance  is  confirmed  by  tbe 
patient  submission  with  which  the  people 
later  suffered  the  deepest  ignominy,  with- 
out being  tempted  to  rise  in  sedition  or 
revolt  against  an  oppressive  policy. 

S.  Besides  collecting  that  impost,  Jo« 
seph  '*  gathered  all  the  food  in  the  good 
years"  (xli  35):  which  certainly  meuis, 
that  he  bought  the  com  from  the  peasants 
(else  it  would  not  have  been  different  from 
a  tax),  though,  no  doubt,  for  a  very  trifling 
compensation:  it  is,  therefore,  an  unne- 
cessary aggravation  of  tbe  charge  brought 
against  Joseph,  to  assume  that  he  ''took 
away  thei  com  from  the  husbandmen, 
leaving  tbem  only  so  much  as  was  suffi- 
ci^it  for  seed  and  their  food"  {Josuph, 
Ant.  II.  V.  7;  vL  1).  It  is  certainly  a  mis- 
take to  suppose  that  the  stores  gathered 
by  Joseph  consisted  in  that  one-fifth  part 
only  demanded  as  a  tax;  for  if  so,  the 
people,  possessing  four-fifths  of  the  rich 
crops,  would  have  had  no  occasion  to  im- 
plore Joseph's  assistance,  who,  on  his 
part,  would  have  been  imable  to  afford  it 
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hide  it  from  my  lord :  but  our  money  is  spent;  our  herds 
of  cattle  also  have  passed  into  the  hands  of  my  lord ;  there 
is  nothing  left  before  my  lord,  except  our  bodies  and  our 
lands:  19.  Wherefore  shall  we  die  before  thy  eyes,  both 
we  and  our  land?  buy  us  and  our  land  for  bread,  and  we 


for  any  length  of  time.  Bnt  it  may  be 
asked,  why  did  the  Egyptians  sell  all  their 
com  if  they  knew  that  a  period  of  scarcity 
was  impending?  Were  they  forced  to 
aell  itP  It  is  difficult  to  suppose  sach 
tyrannical  arbitrariness.  Were  they  not 
aware  that  they  would  later  hare  to  re« 
purchase  their  stores  at  a  y^ry  high  price  P 
Their  impression  seems,  therefore,  to  have 
been  that  Joseph,  the  favoured  of  the 
Deity,  the  great  benefactor  of  the  land, 
would,  in  the  time  of  want,  furuish  them 
the  grain  gratuiUmaly ;  but  they  were 
doomed  to  cruel  disappointment:  at  the 
commencement  of  the  famine  "  they  cried 
to  Pharaoh  for  bread'*  (zli  66);  but  Joseph 
iold  them  com  (*)!3(^1,  yer.  66) ;  and 
when  their  money  was  exhausted,  then, 
at  least,  hoping  to  be  furnished  with  the 
necessaries  of  life  from  the  abundance  of 
the  royal  granaries,  they  came  to  Joseph 
with  the  request,  ''Give  us  bread;  for 
why  should  we  die  in  thy  presence  F  for 
the  money  is  gone"  (yer.  16);  but  they 
receiyed  the  cold  reply,  '*  bring  me  your 
cattle,  if  your  money  is  gone;  and  I  will 
give  you  com  for  your  cattle"  (yer.  16). 
The  conditions  were,  therefore,  not  **  first 
proposed  by  the  Egyptians,"  as  has  often 
been  maintained  with  oonyenient  com* 
placency  (see  also  infra).  Unless  it  is 
supposed  that  the  people  felt  complete 
confidence  in  Joseph's  generous  qualities, 
their  leyity  in  disposing  of  their  com  is 
80  inconoeiyable,  that  it  has  been  con- 
jectured, that  they  were  kept  in  ignorance 
concerning  the  impending  season  of  failing 
crops,  and  that,  when  Joseph  gathered 
the  com,  <'he  discovered  to  no  one  the 
reason  why  he  did  so  "  (Jottph.  loc.  cit.) : 
but  this  is  more  than  improbable;  the 
dreams  of  Pharaoh,  conmiunicated  to  all 
the  wise  men  of  Egypt  (zli.  8),  naturally 
became  known  to  the  whole  people ;  while 


their  intei^netation  was  spread  through 
the  land  by  the  public  procession  of 
Joseph  when  he  became  grand-vizier,  and 
is  probably  implied  in  the  Egyptian  name 
given  to  him  on  that  occasion  (zli.  46): 
so  that  the  opinion  alluded  to  is  not  much 
lees  precarious  than  the  eztravagaot 
fancy  of  a  visionary  critic,  that  Joseph 
produced  the  scarcity  by  artificially  keep* 
iug  back  the  inundations  of  the  Nile  in 
Ethiopia  during  seven  years  (Leo,  Vorie- 
sungen,  p.  100).  Though,  therafove, 
Joseph's  measure  of  buying  up  all  com 
effectually  prevented  its  ezportation  to 
foreign  countries  and  saved  it  for  Egypt ; 
it  was  clearly  conceived  with  tiie  view, 
later  unflinchingly  carried  out,  of  totaUy 
subduing  and  curbing  the  Egyptian 
people ;  and  an  act  of  ostensible  sympatliy 
was  ccmverted  into  shrewd  despotism. 

3.  It  appears  that  the  money  of  the 
people  sufficed  during  Jt9$  years  to  pur- 
chase com  (comp.  zlv.  6) ;  in  the  tisthy 
they  gave  their  cattle,  which  tiiey  were 
unable  to  feed  any  longer  (ver.  17,  n3S^3 
Kinn)  ;  in  the  fottowinff  or  seventh  year 
(n^iirn  n^W,  ver.  IS),  they  offered 
their  persons  and  their  lands ;  and  as  it 
was  the  last  year  of  the  famine,  Joseph* 
<m  their  request,  gave  them  com  for  seed 
(vers.  19, 24),  that  in  the  nezt  year  already 
the  first  new  crops  mi^t  be  secured,  and 
the  fifth  part  be  paid  as  a  taz ;  for  thence- 
forth government  had  an  immediate  in- 
terest in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  (comp. 
NaehnuMidetf  in  loc  ;  Saamm,  SchoL  on 
vers.  18,  19). 

4.  The  people  in  offering  tMemtH9n 
and  their  lands  together  (vers.  18,  19), 
thereby  naturally  intimated  that  they 
desired  to  work  their  own  fields  for  Pha- 
raoh ;  this  is  clear  by  the  spirit  of  their 
request;  and  the  loss  of  their  landed 
property  would,    indeed,    have   been   a 
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and  our  land  will  be  subjected  to  Pharaoh :  and  give  us 
seed,  that  we  may  live,  and  not  die,  and  that  the  land  do 
not  lie  waste.  20.  And  Joseph  bought  all  the  land  of 
Egypt  for  Pharaoh ;  for  the  Egyptians  sold  every  man  his 
field,  because  the  famine  prevailed  over  them :  so  the  land 


lacrifice  heayy  enough  to  be  demanded  at 
one  time  and  for  the  proviaion  of  one  year ; 
but  as  the  period  of  distress  and  famine 
approached  its  end,  Joseph,  impatient  to 
pursue  his  policy  to  the  utmost  conse- 
quences, and  eager  to  use  an  opportunity 
which,  perhaps,  might  never  recur,  in- 
deedy  bought  both  lands  and  owners ;  but 
heartlessly  separating  the  one  from  the 
other,  transplanted  the  people  *'  from  one 
end  of  the  boimdary  of  Egypt  to  the 
other":  anxious  to  create  and  to  keep 
alive  in  their  minds  a  feeling  of  perfect 
dependence,  unconcraned  at  tearing  asun- 
der all  the  dear  and  sacred  ties  which  for 
generations  had  bound  the  families  to  their 
hereditary  soil,  and  indifferent  at  the  sight 
of  wandering  milUons  becoming  strangen 
in  their  own  country ;  his  clear  but  cold 
intellect  rejoiced  in  the  advantage  thus 
gained,  of  breaking  the  last  remnant  of 
popular  power  necessarily  arising  from 
long  local  associations,  and  of  creating  a 
populace  of  submissive  and  homeless  serfo, 
lost  to  all  idgher  political  and  moral 
aspirations,  and  absorbed  in  the  toil  and 
drudgery  of  servitude. 

But  let  us  here  pause  to  enter  into  the 
chief  .question  which  in  this  portion  con- 
cerns us.  Was  it  indeed  the  intention  of 
the  Biblical  writer  to  represent  Joseph  so 
unfavourably,  as  the  instrument  of  an 
ambitious  tyrant,  and  the  destroyer  of  all 
power  and  influence  of  the  people  ?  This 
WM  etrtaitUy  hia  intention^  as  clearly  as 
his  account  of  Joseph's  caprifuous  con- 
duct towards  his  brothers;  and  as  with 
regard  to  the  latter,  so  with  respect  to 
Egypt,  he  introduced  him  as  the  medium 
of  Providence  for  the  realisation  of  pre- 
destined plans.  The  prophecy  had  beoi 
given  to  Abraham,  that  his  descendants 
would  be  oppressed  in  a  strange  land  (xv. 
13);  by  which,  as  Jacob  had  every  reason  to 


believe,  Egypt  was  meant  (see  p.  684).  Now 
it  is  historically  certiMn  that  the  Hebrews 
were  ill-treated,  from  fear,  by  the  Pharaohs 
only,  while  the  people  of  Egypt  cultivated 
with  them  an  amicable  intercourse  (see  on 
Exod.  i.  1 1,  and  v.  4):  therefore  the  picture 
of  the  social  revolution  here  inserted  is 
designed  to  show  how  the  power  of  the 
hinge  was  strengthened  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  a  wanton  policy ;  while  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  people  f  itself  enfeebled  and 
enslaved,  was  of  no  avail  or  practical 
importance  to  the  Hebrews.  Hence,  the 
author  concludes  this  section  with  a  remark 
distinctly  leading  over,  and  pointing  to, 
that  later  time,  when  their  astonishiDg 
increase  dictated  the  cruel  measures  for 
making  them  at  least  harmless  (ver.  27; 
oomp.  Exod.  i.  9, 10);  and  he  in  this  place 
for  the  first  time  clearly  mentions  Israel 
asaigrowing  community  ("vtCTK^  2^) 
ITHK^I).  But  though  he  characterises  here 
also  Joseph  as  the  agent  of  Providence, 
he  does  not  represent  him  as  having  that 
eoneeioueneee  of  his  mission  which  he  ma- 
nifested in  the  treatment  of  the  brothers ; 
he  describes  him  simply  as  the  able  and 
active  statesman,  gratefully  working  for 
the  interests  of  his  royal  master ;  and  he 
nowhere,  as  he  so  often  and  so  touchingly 
did  in  the  case  of  the  brothers,  makes 
him  in  any  way  sympathise  with  the 
distress  of  the  sufferers :  the  sublimity  of 
Joseph's  character  consistently  displayed 
before,  is  certainly  impaired ;  for  from  a 
servant  of  Ood  he  becomes  a  servant  of 
Pharaoh;  from  a  prophet,  anxious  to  main- 
tain the  justice  of  Divine  government,  he 
is  turned  into  a  callous  politician,  eager  to 
strengthen  the  hands  of  despotism.  The 
place,  therefore,  which  this  section  occu- 
pies in  the  organism  of  the  Pentateuch 
is  this :  the  author,  acquainted  with  the 
fact  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  Egyptian 
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became  Pharaoh's.  21.  And  as  for  the  people,  he  removed 
ihem  to  the  cities  from  one  end  of  the  boundaries  of  Egypt 
to  the  other  end  of  it.  22.  Only  the  land  of  the  priests 
he  did  not  buy;  for  the  priev>ts  had  a  portion  assigned 
to  them  by  Pharaoh ;  and  they  ate  their  portion  which  Phar 


kings  oyer  their  land  (ree  infra)^  and  be- 
lieving that  this  arrangement  in  &vo\ir 
of  the  monarchs  was  effected  by  Joseph, 
skilfully  embodied  it  in  his  narratiye,  so 
as  to  make  it  the  intermediate  link  be- 
tween the  predictions  given  to  Abraham 
in  Canaan,  and  their  fulfilment  in  a  later 
age ;  but,  in  doing  this,  he  was  unmind- 
ful of  the  charges  to  which  he  exposed 
Joseph's  conduct,  and  in  this  instance 
neglecting  the  charaoteristio  spirit  of 
Biblical  history,  which  is  that  of  strictly 
compensating  justice,  or  of  dose  connec- 
tion between  the  deeds  of  man  and  his 
destinies,  he  unfolded  the  unspeakable 
misery  of  the  Egyptians,  without  in  the 
least  indicating  the  sins  and  offences  by 
which  they  had  deserved  it. 

6.  It  is  now  necessary  to  consider  the 
historical  basis  of  this  episode.  It  is  ge- 
nerally asserted  that  the  facts  here  stated 
are  related  by  profane  writers  also.  But 
this  is  true  only  with  regard  to  some 
general  features.  Herodotus  (ii.  109} 
observes:  ^It  is  also  said  that  this  king 
(Sesostris)  divided  the  country  amongst 
all  the  Egyptians,  giving  an  equal  square 
allotment  to  each;  and  from  thence  he 
drew  his  revenues,  having  required  them 
to  pay  a  fixed  tax  every  year."  It  is 
obvious  that  this  is  very  different  from 
the  statements  of  our  text;  it  is  almost 
the  reverse;  some  conqueror  (whether 
Sesostris  or  not  —  for  the  mythical  his- 
tory of  Egypt  ascribes  to  him  all  great 
in.<titutionB)  portioned  out  the  land  to  the 
people;  he  appears  as  their  benefactor, 
not  their  oppressor ;  he  ^ivcs  them  land, 
instead  of  demanding  it ;  he  is  already  in 
undisputed  possession  of  the  ground,  in- 
stead of  then  only  acquiring  it ;  and  it  is 
but  a  poor  subterfuge  to  limit  the  remark 
of  Herodotus  to  his  **  crown  kcds*'  {JFU- 
Hftfonf  i.  p.  263;  comp.  p.  74).    But  the 


agreement  between  the  Greek  historian 
and  the  account  of  Genesis  is  decided 
and  important.  The  king  is  the  owner  of 
the  land,  and  the  people  are  his  teoants 
or  fanners,  who,  for  a  fix<id  annual  rent, 
cultivate  the  ground  for  him ;  so  that  the 
dependent  state  of  vassalage,  the  origin 
of  which  is  here  ascribed  to  Jo^ph,  is 
maintained  by  Herodotus  also :  and  the 
same  condition  prevails  with  the  present 
fellahs,  who  preserve  their  private  pro- 
perty, not  by  the  right  of  succession,  but 
by  the  favour  of  government,  and  wbo^ 
t)  erefore,  though  they  may  temporarily 
pledge,  cannot  permanently  sell  their 
lands  (comp.  D^scr.  de  PEg.  xvii  1S9; 
BeftfftUnb,,  loe,  cit.,  p.  61). 

The  same  historian  writes  (ii.  168),  tiiftt 
the  priests,  and  bo'^ides  tbem  the  wairion 
only,  possessed  land;  the  latter  holding 
**  twelve  aurorae  free  from  tribute  "  {Art" 
Xlcc)-  This  seems,  at  first  sight,  to  be  at 
variance  with  our  narrative  stating  that 
'*  the  land  of  the  priests  alone  was  not 
bought  by  Joseph,"  and  *' their  land  alone 
did  not  pass  into  the  hands  of  Pharaoh*' 
(vers.  22,  26).  But,  in  fact,  the  military 
men  were  not  really  landed  proprietors, 
but  received  their  acres  as  a  fief,  wbiobv 
t>  erefore,  could  be  taken  away  frtim  tbem 
by  the  will  of  the  monarch  {Kcr.  ii.  141); 
so  that  the  expression  of  Diodorus  Siculus 
(i.  73),  that  **  the  third  part  of  the  land 
was  the  property  of  the  warrior  caste" 
(ixovfftv  ol  ^^x'^^O*  i*  to  be  modified ; 
and  the  remark  of  Strabo  (xvii.  787),  that 
**the  territory  was  divided  into  thiee 
equal  portions,'*  is  to  be  understood  ac- 
cordingly. But  the  distribution  of  Egypt 
in'o  nomes,  toparchies,  and  other  keotions, 
is  not  at  all  treated  ui  in  our  text. 

The  conclusuns,  then,  which  oBtt 
themselves,  are  these.  The  faet,  indeed, 
of  the  dependence  of  the  people  on  the 
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raoh  gave  them :  therefore  they  did  not  sell  their  lands. 
28.  Then  Joseph  said  to  the  people,  Behold,  I  have  bought 
you  this  day  and  your  land  foi!  Pharaoh:  lo,  here  is  seed 
for  you,  and  you  shall  sow  the  land.  24,  And  when  the 
harvest  cometh,  you  shall  give  the  fifth  part  to  Pharaoh, 


crown,  with  regard  to  their  landed  pro- 
perty, is  mentioned  by  the  classical  authors 
also;  but  the  manner  in  which  that  de- 
pendence originated  tir  the  peculiar  and 
exdusive  feature  of  the  narrative  of  Oe* 
hmm;  for  the  obsenration  of  Jostinus 
(xzztL  2),  that  **  all  £^ypt  would  have 
perished  by  hunger,  unless  the  king,  on 
Joseph's  advice,  had  given  orders  to  pre- 
serve the  produce  during  many  years," 
contains  no  allusion  whatever  to  the  poli- 
tical consequences  here  connected  with 
that  measure;  and  it  only  remains  to  con- 
template the  degree  of  historictUprobabili' 
ty  that  can  be  attributed  to  the  events  nar- 
rated. Without  anticipating  the  judgment 
of  the  reader,  we  shall  simply  state  the 
chief  difficulties:  1.  Joseph  predicts  the 
nature  of  the  future  crops  after  dreanu  of 
Pharaoh.  2.  There  are  just  seven  years 
of  plenty,  and  eeven  years  of  famine 
(comp.  2  Sam.  xxiv.  18 ;  2  Ki.  viii.  1).  3. 
The  inundations  of  the  Nile  cease  for  a 
period  without  parallel  in  historical  an- 
nals. 4.  The  dearth  and  famine  occur 
during  the  same  time  on  the  whole  earth 
(see  p.  655).  5.  The  produce,  during  the 
period  of  abundance,  was  ''like  the  sand 
of  the  sea**  (xli.  49),  and  sufficed  for  the 
subsistence  of  all  mankind  during  the  pe- 
riod of  hunger  (xll  56, 57).  If  we  add  to 
this  the  imternal  objections,  that  the  peo- 
ple, acquainted  with  the  i^proach  of  a 
season  of  dearth,  should  have  sold  all  their 
com ;  that  Joseph,  so  kind  and  affection- 
ate, should,  by  a  perfidious  policy,  have 
plunged  a  whole  nation  into  permanent 
misery;  and  the  other  discrepancies  above 
pointed  out:  it  cannot  be  difficult  to  ar- 
rive at  a  safe  decision. 

We  may,  therefoie,  thus  sum  up  our 
remarks:  the  measures  of  Joseph  are 
mentioned  to  explain  the  possibility  of  the 
unmitigated  thraldom  later  inflicted  upon 


the  Hebrews  by  the  Pharaohs  of  Egypt; 
but,  though  apparently  accounting  for  a 
territorial  organisation  really  existing  in 
Egypt,  they  are  unsupported  by  any  extra- 
neous authority,  are  in  some  points  con- 
flicting in  themselves,  and  are  in  others 
at  variance  with  the  character  of  Joseph 
before  attributed  to  him.  However,  it 
would  be  bold  to  deny,  that  this  narrative 
is  based  upon  genuine  historical  tradi- 
tions regarding  some  great  political 
changes  introduced  by  Joseph;  this  sup- 
position is  confirmed  by  the  very  contrast 
of  its  spirit  and  tenour  with  the  usual 
principles  of  Biblical  history,  as  above 
pointed  out;  but  it  would  be  premature, 
and  extremely  uncertain,  in  the  present 
fragmentary  state  of  Egyptian  history, 
to  fix  by  a  hazardous  attempt  the  exact 
nature  of  those  reforms,  whether  they  con- 
sisted in  a  better  regulation  of  the  public 
revenues,  or  in  the  estabb'shment  of  the 
absolute  sovereignty  of  royal  power  by 
some  comprehensive  agrarian  scheme. 

Philolooical  Rbmarks.  —  n^jn)  is 
the  fut.  apocop.  of  Kal  of  t\rh,  cbirek 
being  prolonged  into  zere  (comp  KT, 
xli.33;  JDK,  Deut.ix.  15;  ynPI,  xxi.  14, 
etc);  analogous  to  33^1  (job  xvii-7) 
from  nriD.  The  verb  7]iVP  is  in  mean- 
ing and  etymology  akin  to  HK?,  to  be  lan- 
guid or  exhausted  (Job  iv.  2;  v.  2;  and  in 
Niph.  and  Hiph.  in  Ps.  IxviiL  10;  Jer. 
xii.  5,  etc);  hence  the  Samaritan  Codex 
reads  vhn)  (that  is,  vh>Fi\,  Job  iv.5); 
SepL  UfiXtTTc;  but  Kimchi,  "the  land 
became  savage  by  hunger";  Michael. 
(Suppl.  1078)  tristis  fuit,  from  n!?^ 
comp.  Gesen,  Thes.  p.  744;  De  Pent. 
Samar.  p.  d2.~Though  the  whole  earth 
suffered  from  the  famine  (xli.  54,  56,  57), 
Egypt  and  Canaan  only  are  here  men- 
tioned (vers.  13,  14),  because  alone  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  the  Hebrews  in 
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and  four  parts  shall  be  your  own,  for  seed  of  the  field,  and 
for  your  food,  and  for  those  of  your  households^  and  for 
food  for  your  little  ones.  25.  And  they  said,  Thou  hast 
saved  our  lives :  let  us  find  grace  in  the  sight  of  my  lord, 


this  epoch;  Vulg.  **  oppresserat  fames 
terram  maxime  -ffigypti  et  Canaan.** — 
About  the  animals  of  the  Egyptians  (ver. 
17)  see  on  Exodus  ix.3.— 7113  (ver.  17), 
originally  to  guide^  then  to  protect',  there- 
fore Dn!?3  D^n3M  is  **he  supported  them 
with  bread**  (comp.  ver.l2,  ^DPDM);  Sept., 
IKtOpf^tv't  Vnlg.,  sustentabat;  Onkelos, 
P3W;  Kashi,  0X13^1.  — «inn  HJK'n 
(vers.  17,  18,  not  HiK'Knn  HiB'n),  is  the 
sixth  year  of  the  famine;  and  %\^^T\ 
nOCJ^n  (ver.  18),  the  second  year  after  it, 
or  the  seventh  of  the  period  of  hunj^er: 
for  from  the  time  when  the  people  could 
no  longer  buy  com  for  tlieir  money,  be- 
gan a  new  and  decisive  phase  in  the 
plans  of  Joseph.  The  computation  quoted 
hjRashi,  that  T\'*^^t\  fl3B^n  is  the  second 
year  of  the  famine,  believed  to  have 
ceased  aflter  the  arrival  of  the  pious  pa- 
triarch, and  to  have  recommenced  for  five 
years  after  his  death,  is  totally  against 
the  tenonr  of  the  text;  while  the  opinion 
of  Abarbanei,  that  those  words  denote 
the  second  of  the  five  years  of  scarcity 
still  impending  (xlv.  6),  or  the  fourth 
year  of  the  famine,  is  objectionable,  since 
it  would  be  difficult  to  explain  why  the 
peasants,  represented  as  fully  believing 
in  the  truth  of  Joseph's  predictions,  should 
have  wished  for  seed-corn  (vers.  19,  23) 
if  three  years  of  drought  were  still  ex- 
pected. The  explanation  above  adopted 
(p.  702,  No.  3)  removes  this  difficulty,  and 
is  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  narrative. 
—The  words  OnnD3  K^  (ver.  18)  are  to 
be  explained:  we  cannot,  concealing  the 
truth,  pretend  that  we  still  possess  any  mo- 
ney or  cattle;  but  (pH  ^3)  we  have  sacri- 
ficed all  It  is  impossible  to  take  DM  ^3  in 
the  sense  of  ^3 :  while  the  translation,  "we 
cannot  conceal  that,  since  our  money  and 
cattle  are  gone,  nothing  is  left  to  us  but** 
etc,  is  modem  and  un*  Hebrew. — '*To 
die"  admits  so  naturally  of  the  general 
meaning  of  destruction  or  loss,  that  the 


phrase  **why  shall  we  die,  both  we  and 
our  land^*?  (ver.  19),  is  the  less  surprising, 
as  the  distress  of  the  people  implied,  like- 
wise, the  desolation  of  the  fields,  which 
from  want  of  seed  could  not  be  cultivated, 
and  were,  therefore,  lying  uniste  (Dra, 
future  Kal  of  DB^,  equivalent  with  DDST); 
comp.  Job  xiv.  8;  Ps.  Ixxvifi.  47. — The 
twenty-first  verse  certainly  records  a 
transplantation  of  the  people;  the  chief 
stress  lies  upon  the  second  part  of  the 
sentence,  that  the  Egyptians  were  re- 
moved from  their  former  habitations 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the 
country;  and,  as  to  every  town  was  at^ 
tached  a  certain  number  of  fields,  lying 
in  its  vicinity  (xli.  43),  the  peasants  living 
upon  these  grounds,  were,  in  an  admin> 
istrative  sense,  considered  as  belonging 
to  the  town.  It  is  impossible  to  under- 
stand the  verse  to  intimate,  that  Joseph 
brought  all  the  Egyptians  into  the  towns, 
so  that  no  peasants  should  live  scattered 
in  the  country:  this  is  in  opposition 
both  with  historical  truth  and  with  pro- 
bability; in  Egypt,  so  strict  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  castes,  it  would  not  hare  been 
easy  to  create  a  new  class  of  agricultn- 
ralists,  indispensable  for  the  cultivation  of 
the  land.  Onkelos,  renders,  therefore, 
the  sense  with  sufficient  correctness  by 
translating,  "  he  brought  the  people  from 
towns  into  towns**  (Hp?  ^"^pD).  But  the 
interpretation  of  Targum  Jon.  and  Jerus., 
**  he  removed  the  people  of  the  country 
into  towns,  and  the  people  of  towns  into 
the  country,**  is  impossible,  because  the 
occupation  of  the  husbandmen  was  here- 
ditary in  Egypt.  The  opinion  that  the 
people  were  summoned  into  the  towns, 
there  to  receive  grain  for  f^ed  (comp.  xli. 
48),  is  against  the  context,  which  requires 
a  permanent,  not  a  temporary,  arrange- 
ment; and  the  reading  of  the  Samaritan 
Codex  0n2vh  in«  n^nyn,  expressed 
also  in  the  Greek  version  (rarE^ovXweraro 
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and  we  will  be  servants  to  Pharaoh.  26.  Aod  Joseph 
made  it  a  law  over  the  land  of  Egypt  to  this  day,  that 
Pharaoh  should  receive  the  fifth  part;  except  the  land  of 
the  priests  alone,  which  did  not  become  Pharaoh's. — 27. 


aiiTff  iiQ  waXdag)  and  in  the  Vulgate 
(bubjccitqae  earn  Pharaoni  et  cunctos 
populos  ejus),  is  without  support  or  au- 
thority, and  scarcely  grammatical  (comp. 
Exod.  i.  13,1 4).— Diodorus  (i.57)  remarks, 
that  Sesostris  raised  very  great  mounds, 
and  irantplanUd  (jjurt^Kiatv)  npon  them 
the  towns  not  before  built  on  elevations, 
in  order  to  protect  the  inhabitants  against 
the  ravages  of  the  inundations.  With  this 
notice  Lepsius  (Chron.  of  the  Egypt,  p. 
482)  curiously  connects  the  translocation 
of  the  people /rom  one  end  of  the  country 
to  the  other. — Some  find  in  our  text  the 
attempt  of  Joseph  to  reclaim  the  masses 
"  from  a  wandering  life,  passed  in  tents, 
to  a  fixed  life  passed  in  cities  and  villages*' 
Osburnt  Israel  in  Egypt,  p.  184).  But  the 
people  is  represented,  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  narrative,  as  forming  settled 
and  well-regulated  communities  of  hus- 
bandmen (comp.  xli.  47,  48).  The  accu- 
sative Dyn  riNI  is  for  greater  emphasis 
placed  first,  after  which  the  pronoun 
(inX)  is  added  by  pleonasm;  sec  ii.  17; 
Ex.  XV.  15;  Isa.  viii.  13;  Jer.  vi.  19,  etc.; 
comp.  Exod.  vi.  3.— ph  (ver.  22)  is  allotted 
portion  (comp.  Exod.  v.  1 1 ;  xxix.  28 ;  Ezek. 
xlv.  14  i  Prov.  xxxL  15),  namely,  here  of 
land,  referring  to  D^JHD  HDIK,  which  im- 
mediately precedes;  the  words  HjnD  HXD 
have  no  great  stress;  and  the  twenty- 
second  verse  simply  states,  that  the 
Egyptian  kings,  in  every  other  respect 
invested  with  absolute  power, had  sponta- 
neously renounced  a  part  of  the  arable 
territory  of  Egypt  in  favour  of  the  priests, 
who  from  that  time  lived  independently 
upon  their  property,  and  whose  grounds 
were  not  regarded  as  crown-lands;  "  the 
land  of  the  priests  alone  did  not  pass  into 
the  hands  of  Pharaoh"  (ver.  26);  and  it 
is  naturally  supposed  that  the  priests 
were,  in  the  year  of  famine,  maintained 
by  the  king.  Some  take  ph  here  in  the 
sense  of  "  fixed  rations"    (comp.  Prov. 


XXX.  8;  Ezek.  xvi.  27),  and  explain  the 
verse  to  mean,  that  the  priests  had  no 
occasion  to  sell  their  land,  since  they  re- 
ceived daily  rations  from  Pharaoh  (see 
Hengstenb.  loc.  cit.,  p.  64).  However,  our 
text  implies  more;  it  intimates,  that  the 
estates  of  the  priests,  granted  by  former 
kings  as  a  part  of  the  constitution  of  the 
land,  belonged  to  them  by  inalienable 
right,  so  that  Pharaoh  was  not  permitted 
to  acquire  ilieir  land,  even  if  he  found  an 
opportunity  of  doing  so.  It  is  true, 
whenever  the  priests  performed  the  func- 
tions of  their  office,  whether  in  the  tem- 
ple, or  as  judges  {Diod.  i.  75),  or  as  com- 
panions of  the  king  (i.  70),  they  received 
from  the  public  exchequer  "sacred  food," 
beef  and  geese,  and  **  wine  from  the 
grape"  (/Ter.  ii.  37),  just  as  the  warriors, 
in  times  of  actual  service,  as  the  king's 
body 'guard,  enjoyed  certain  additional 
allowances  of  meat,  bread,  and  wine 
(fTer.  ii.  168).  But  the  priests  certainly 
were  not  always  provided  with  food ;  for 
if  so,  wherefore  did  they  have  their  large 
territorial  property?  Diodorus  Siculus 
(i.  73)  says  distinctly,  *'  the  priests  applied 
the  revenues  of  their  lands  for  the  sacri- 
ficial service  of  the  country,  the  main- 
tenance of  their  assistants,  and  their  own 
subsistence  (jaXQ  UiaiQ  XP^^^^C  X^PI" 
yovtriv*);  and  even  if  the  priests  them- 
selves received  their  rations  from  the  king, 
and  did  not  for  themselves  **  consume  or 
expend  any  of  their  private  property" 
{Her,  ii.  37),  their  families  drew  their  sub- 
sistence from  the  latter  source.  Among 
the  Hindoos  almost  exactly  the  same 
organisation  existed;  the  land  belonged 
entirely  to  the  king,  who  could  at  plea- 
sure grant  territorial  property  and  repeal 
his  grant;  except  the  estates  of  the  priests, 
which  were  above  the  royal  power,  and  ex- 
empt from  all  burdens  and  taxes  (comp. 
Bohlen,  Alt.  Ind.  il  44,  45;  see  also 
Rosenmiiller^  Morgenland,  i.  2211^—  RrX  . 
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And  Israel  dwelt  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  in  the  land  of 
Goshen,  and  they  had  possessions  therein,  and  were  fruit* 
ful,  and  multiplied  exceedingly. 

28.  And  Jacob  lived  in  the  land  of  Egypt  seventeen 
years :  so  the  days  of  Jacob,  the  years  of  his  life,  were  a 
hundred  and  forty-seven  years.  29.  And  when  the  days 
approached  for  Israel  to  die,  he  called  his  son  Joseph,  and 
said  to  him,  If,  I  pray  thee,  I  have  found  grace  in  thy 
sight,  put,  I  pray  thee,  thy  hand  under  my  thigh,  and  do 
to  me  kindness  and  truth :  bury  me  not,  I  pray  thee,  in 
Egypt:  80.  But  I  will  lie  with  my  fathers,  and  thou 
shalt  carry  me  out  of  Egypt,  and  bury  me  in  their  bury- 
ing-place.    And  he  said,  I  will  do  in  accordance  with  thy 


(yer.  23)  is  a  Chaldaimn  inttead  of 
in  or  n^n ;  comp.  Eiek.  xvi  43;  Dan.  it 
43.— «J^nS  nnaS  (ver.26)  19  for  (or  in 
favour  of)  Pharaoh^  with  regard  to  the 
fifth,  which  had  been  mentioned  before 
(yen 24;  comp.x:cyi. 7);  OnkeL  "that 
thej  should  give  one-fifth  to  Pharaoh." 

99—31.  Jacob,  long  since  prepared  to 
enter  the  eternal  rest,  was  at  last,  bj  in- 
creasing decrepitude,  reminded  of  hit  ap- 
proaching dissolution.  The  natural  wish, 
almost  nniveraallj  prevalent  among  the 
ancient  nations,  of  being  buried  in  the 
land  of  their  ancestors,  or  in  the  tomb  of 
relatives  or  dear  friends,  was,  in  Jacob, 
enhanced  bj  the  religious  sentiment,  that 
Canaan  was  the  land  of  promise,  where 
his  descendants  should  wield  the  sceptre 
of  dominion,  and  unfurl  the  banner  of 
truth  (see  p.  452 ;  comp.  Horn.,  B.  xxii. 
338—343;  xxiii.  83,  84,  91 ;  Soph.,  Biect. 
760,  1134,  1185;  Eurip.y  Crest  1067; 
PhcBn.  1055, 1056;  Virg.,  -ffin.  vL  508; 
Ovid^  Met.  iv.  157 ;  Trist.  III.  iii.  32,  etc ; 
and  on  Ezod.  luiL  19).  Knowing  that  Jo- 
seph alone  had  the  power  of  securing  his 
interment  in  Canaan,  he  pledged  him  bj 
the  holj  oath  of  the  Hebrew  covenant  (see 
p.  460),  not  to  denj  him  this  last  and 
greatest  service  of  love,  and  **  to  do  to  him 
mercy  and  truth'*  (comp.  xxiv.  27,  49). 
8o  comforted,  the  exhausted  patriarch 
ealmlj  awaited  the  summons  of  death. 


Philolooioal  Rbmabkb.— The  Chi- 
nese law  makes  it  the  sacred  dntj  of  tons 
to  remove  the  body  of  their  father,  if  ha 
happens  to  die  in  a  different  part  of  die 
land,  to  the  grave  of  his  ancestors  (comp^ 
Rosetm,,  loc,  ctl.,  pp.  225,  241).  —  Tbe 
words  01  ?6nB^  innB^M  (ver.  34),  are 
parallel  with  MBTDH  hv  "ptDH  innm 
in  lEi.i.47,  and  signify,  *«  Israel  beot 
down,  or  reclined,  to  the  head  of  the  bed,* 
that  is,  he  lay  down  again;  for  he  had 
sat  up  while  receiving  the  oath  of  fait 
son  (comp.  xlviii.2;  zlix.33);  thai  mo- 
dification of  the  meaning  of  the  verb 
ninnfi^n,  though  not  often  occurring, 
follows  easily  from  its  fundamental  sense; 
it  is,  therefore,  as  erroneous  on  the  part 
of  the  Septuagint  to  read  nt^tSn,  and  to 
translate  M  rb  dxpoy  r^c  l^dpiov  ttOrov^ 
as  on  the  part  of  Rabbinical  ezpoaitort  to 
understand  a  prayer  of  Jacob,  **  he  wor- 
shipped God  on  the  pillow  of  the  bed" 
(though  ninnfi^n  is  used  in  this  sense, 
xxii.  5);  both  which  notions  have  been 
combined  in  the  New  Testament  (Hefar. 
zi.  21),  Ktd  wpostK^vtioev  im  r6  dspw 
r^C  pdfiiov  oifTov  (comp.  p.  690),  when, 
moreover,  this  act  is  referred  to  the  osca- 
sion  when  "Jacob  blessed  the  sons  of 
Joseph"  (ch.  xlviii.);  so  that  critics  de- 
sirous to  account  for  this  inaccuracy,  sre 
compelled  to  say,  *' Jacob  worshipped 
twice  leaning  upon  the  top  of  his  nUiS, 
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words.  31.  And  he  said,  Swear  to  me:  and  he  swore  to 
him.     And  Israel  reclined  upon  the  head  of  the  bed* 

Moses  thinking  it  unnecessary  to  mention  Israel  Detim  convernu  ad  UeiuU  et^U 
h  more  than  once"  (7%.  Smith,  ZaphiL  others  understand,  Jaoob  bowed  befon 
Paan.,  p.  196).    The  Volg.  has,  adoravit      Joseph!  (comp. zxzvJi.  9). 


v.— THE  ADOPTION  OF  EPHRAIM  AND 
MANASSEH. 

CHAPTER  XLVIII. 

SuMMAET.— Jacob  acknowledges  the  two  sons  of  Joseph,  lianasseh  and  Ephraim, 
who  were  bom  before  the  settlement  of  his  family  in  Egypt,  as  his  own  sons,  and 
concedes  to  them,  in  the  future  Hebrew  commonwealth,  equal  authority  with  the 
rest  of  his  own  children,  and  a  double  portion  in  the  land  of  Canaan  promised  to 
his  descendants;  but  in  blessing  them,  he  gives  the  preference  to  the  younger, 
Ephraim,  who  should  occupy  the  more  prominent  position,  and  form  the  more 
powerful  tribe.  The  other  sons. of  Joseph^  bom  after  Jacob's  immigration,  should 
be  incorporated  in  the  families  of  their  two  elder  brothers. 

1.  And  it  happened  after  these  things,  that  Joseph  was 
told,  Behold,  thy  father  is  ill :  and  he  took  with  him  his 

1— «S.  The  principal  statements  of  the  have  omb  lot  omlt  ;  mount  Ephraimis  too 
following  section  refer  so  plainly  and  un-  narrow  for  thee;  go  therefore  to  the  wood- 
mistakeably  to  events  in  the  later  history  country,  and  settle  there  in  the  land  of 
of  the  Hebrew  nation,  they  have  so  little  the  Perissites  and  of  the  Rephaim**  (Josh, 
of  the  obscuri^  or  indistinctness  usually  xvii.  14 — 18;  oomp.  xiv.  4).  This  passage 
peculiar  to  prophetic  compositions,  that  is  evidently  the  first  and  broadest  histo- 
their  general  import  has  bnt  very  seldom  rical  basis  of  the  transaction  here  record- 
been  misunderstood,  and  that,  with  per-  ed.  "  I  give  thee,"  said  Jacob  to  Josq>h, 
haps  the  only  exception  of  the  lives  of  **  one  portion  above  thy  brethren,  which 
Jacob  and  Esau,  they  furnish  the  most  in-  J  take  of  the  hand  of  the  Amorite  with 
stmctive  insight  into  the  nature  of  the  an-  my  sword  and  with  my  bow^  (ver.  32). 
ticipative  style  of  the  Pentateuch.  This  is  Yet  it  would  not  be  correct  to  say,  sim- 
true  to  such  an  extent,  that  the  historical  ply,  that  the  tribe  of  Joseph,  originally 
books  furnish  not  only  illustrations,  but  forming  one  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  the 
perfect  parallels  of  our  narrative.  Hebrews,  in  the  course  of  time  grew  ao 

The  book  of  Joshua  relates,  that  the  great  in  numbers,  in  influence,  and  ter- 

descendants  of  Joseph  addressed  that  ge-  ritorial  power,  that  the  division  into  two 

neral  in  terms  of  complaint:  **  Why  hast  distinct  sections  became  necessaiy  or  ad- 

thou  given  me  but  ohb  lot  asd  ohs  fob-  visaUe.  For  if  so,  why  was  this  not  done 

TiOH  to  inherit,  since  I  am  a  great  people?  with  respect  to  the  tribe  of  Judah.  seldom 

The  hill  is  not  enough  for  us."  To  which  much  inferior,  and  often  considerably  sn- 

JoBhua  replied:  "  Thou  art  a  great  peo-  perior,  to   that  of  Joseph   in  politioal 

pie,and  hast  great  power;  thou  Shalt  not  authority?    And  what  should   be   the 
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two  sons,  Manasseh  and  Ephraim.  2.  And  Jacob  was 
informed,  saying,  Behold,  thy  son  Joseph  cometh  to  thee: 
and  Israel  strengthened  himself,  and  sat  up  on  the  bed. 
3.  And  Jacob  said  to  Joseph,  God  Almighty  appeared  to 
me  in  Luz  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  blessed  me,  4. 
And  said  to  me,  Behold,  I  will  make  thee  finiitful,  and 


8Uk.n(Iard  for  determining  whether  a  divi- 
sion was  requisite  or  not?  Or  is  it  sap- 
posed  that  the  occupation  by  the  Joseph- 
ites  of  lands  both  in  the  east  and  the  west 
o/tlie  Jardan^  either  suggested  or  rendered 
Qccessaiy  the  separation  into  two  tribes? 
This  view  cannot  be  defended;  since  the 
people  of  Manasseh  and  Epliraim  did  not 
respectively  hold  abodes  on  the  two  sides 
of  the  river;  for  the  former  lived  partly 
in  the  cast  and  partly  in  the  west  of  it. 
Further,  who  should  decide  in  a  matter  of 
such  high  practical  importance?  A  tribe, 
by  being  divided  into  two,  at  once  ob- 
tained  double  weight  in  the  national  coun- 
cils,  and  grew  yastly  in  dignity  and  mo- 
ral influence  by  its  twofold  organisation 
in  heads  of  tribes,  houses,  and  families, 
both  during  the  times  of  peace  and  of 
war.  It  is  true,  that  we  perceive  in  He- 
brew history  the  desire  of  preserving  the 
number  of  twelve  tribes,  adhered  to  by  the 
Ishmaelitcsand  other  Eastern  nations  also, 
no  doubt  in  consequence  of  the  astronomi- 
cnl  significance  of  that  number  (see  XTii.20 ; 
xxii.20— 24;  XXV.  13— 16;  Ewald,Gesch. 
Isr.  L  467—478);  and  that,  therefore,  the 
progeny  of  Joseph  is  reckoned  as  one 
tribe  where  it  was  deemed  necessary  to 
introduce  Levi  also,  as  in  the  last  prophe- 
cies of  Jacob  and  of  Moses,  or  at  the  census 
of  the  Hebrew  families  in  the  desert 
(xlix.  22 ;  Deut.  xxxiii.  18, 1 7 ;  Num.  xxvi. 
28;  comp.  1  Chron.  xil);  whereas,  in  the 
political  or  military  arrangements  of  the 
community,  Manasseh  and  Ephraim  are 
stated  separately,  because  there  Levi  is 
not  mentioned  as  an  independent  tribe 
(comp.  Josh.  xiv.  et  seq.).  But  nobody 
will  seriously  contend,  that  this  ideal  or 
literary  consideration  exercised  any  deci- 
sive influence  on  the  real  and  actual  dis- 
tribution of  the  Hebrew  people;  or  that 


whenever  a  minor  tribe  became  anaUe  to 
maintain  its  independence,  the  bipaititioa 
of  a  more  powerful  one  necessarily  took 
place :  for  though,  for  instance,  the  tribe 
of  Simeon  gradually  became  so  insignifi- 
cant that  it  almost  merged  in  that  of 
Judah  (comp.  on  xlix.  5 — 7),  no  new  tribo 
was  on  that  account  formed  to  replace  iL 
We  may,  therefore,  thus  historically 
explain  the  origin  of  the  two  tribes  of 
Ephraim  and  Manasseh.  The  descend- 
ants of  Joseph  grew,  at  an  early  period, 
into  one  of  the  most  nomerouB  tribes  of 
the  Hebrews.  In  the  second  year  alter 
the  departure  from  Egypt  they  counted 
72,700  warriors,  whilst  the  tribe  of  Judah 
consisted  only  of  47,600  (Nam.  i.  27,  38, 
35):  at  the  end  of  the  wanderingii,  when 
the  census  was  taken  in  the  plains  of 
Moab,  their  number  was  85,200,  against 
76,500  of  Jadah  (Num.  xxvi.  22, 34, 87): 
their  influence  was  powerful  enoagfa  to 
cause  some  important  modifications  in  the 
social  and  agrarian  constitution  of  the 
people  (Num.  xxxri.  1 — 5) :  and  the  num- 
ber of  the  soldiers  capable  of  assisting 
David  in  the  establishment  of  his  dynasty 
was  38,800,  exclusive  of  the  men  of  Ma- 
nasseh in  the  east  of  the  Jordan ;  whereas 
the  armed  force  of  Judah  is  stated  at  6,800 
(I  Chr.  xii.  24, 30, 31, 87).  The  authority 
of  the  sheikh  or  the  chief  of  the  tribe  was, 
in  a  material  point  of  view,  so  limited, 
and  rested  so  essentially  on  purely  mond 
influence,  that  it  was  unable  to  unite  and 
to  govern  so  large  a  population,  as  soon 
as  several  families,  stimulated  by  ambi- 
tion, and  confiding  in  their  own  power, 
rose  in  rivalry,  and  disputed  with  eadi 
other  the  first  rank  in  the  community. 
Such  opposition  existed,  indeed,  within 
the  tribe  of  Jndali  also;  it  is  embodied  in 
his  earliest  genealogy,  in  the  birth  of  th« 
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multiply  thee,  aod  I  will  make  of  thee  a  multitude  of 
people;  and  will  give  this  land  to  thy  seed  after  thee  for 
an  everlasting  possession.  5.  And  now  thy  two  sons,  who 
were  bom  to  thee  in  the  land  of  Egypt  before  I  came  to 
thee  into  Egypt,  are  mine;  Ephraim  and  Manasseh  shall 
be   mine,  like   Reuben   and   Simeon.     6.  But  thy  issue, 


twins^  Perez  and  Zerah,  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  Er  and  Onan,  and  in  the  impe- 
tuous struggle  of  Perez,  which  caused  "  a 
breach"  in  his  house  (see  pp.  626,  690). 
But  it  appears  that  the  geographical  po- 
sition of  the  province  of  Judah,  extending 
to  the  very  borders  of  the  desert,  and  ex- 
posing the  territory  to  perpetual  invasions 
of  daring  and  valiant  tribes  from  the 
south  and  east,  forced  the  people  from  the 
beginning  to  a  closer  organisation  and  a 
stricter  unity,  naturally  much  increased 
when  Judah  became  the  ruling  tribe,  and 
the  centre  of  a  powerful  kingdom,  with  a 
large  army  and  a  strong  cxecntive.    But 
in  the  tribe  of  Joseph,  the  most  deter- 
mined emulation  of  different   branches 
seems  to  have  commenced  at  a  very  early 
stage  of  Hebrew  history;  and  it  is  here 
embodied  in  the  preference  which  Jacob 
gave  to  the  younger  Ephraim,  but  which 
at  first  was  not  approved  of  by  Joseph 
himself  (vers.  17— 19).    Nor  was  the  ri- 
valry within  that  tribe  confined  to  the 
families  of  Manasseh  and  Ephraim ;  other 
branches  aspired  later  to  a  distinguished 
position,  and  even  to  independence;  but 
they  were  at  length  compelled  perma- 
nently to  range  themselves  under  one 
or  the  other  of  the  two  chief  divisions. 
These  interesting  facts  seem  to  be  referred 
to  in  the  words  of  Jacob:  **  But  thy  issue 
which  thou  hast  begotten  after  them,  shall 
be  thine;  they  shall  be  called  after  the 
name  of  their  brothers  in  their  inherit- 
ance" (ver.6).    Thus  we  need  not  be 
surprised  that,  in  the  Old  Testament,  other 
sons  of  Joseph  besides  Ephraim  and  Ma- 
nasseh are  nowhere  mentioned;  the  fami- 
lies represented  by  them,  though  at  one 
period  ambitiously  entering  the  lists  in 
the  contest  for  superiority,  were  later  so 
completely  absorbed  in  the  larger  com- 


munities, that  they  ceased  to  possess  any 
individual  distinction  or  power,  and  ulti- 
mately vanished  from  the  public  rolls. 

When  the  commotion  among  the  peo- 
ple of  Joseph  had  in  a  great  measure 
subsided,  and  the  internal  struggle  gave 
way  to  a  greater  consolidation  of  parties, 
two  groups  of  families  remained  to  dis- 
pute with  each  other  the  chief  authority. 
Neither  of  them,  however,  possessed  for  a 
considerable  time  sufficient  power  to  force 
the  other  into  submission.    For  their  re- 
lative influence  underwent  very  material 
fluctuations.     While,  shortly  after  the 
exodus  from  Egypt,  the  Ephraimites  sur- 
passed the  men  of  Manasseh  in  numerical 
strength  by  upwards  of  8,000  soldiers,  and 
then  bore  one  of  the  four  great  banners 
of  the  Hebrew  hosts,  with  Manasseh  and 
Benjamin  following  their  standard;  the 
men  of  Manasseh,   immediately  before 
the  entrance  into  Canaan,  exceeded  the 
Ephraimites  by  more  than  80,000  men 
(Num. i.  8335 ;  x.32->24 ;  xxvi.  84,87 ;  of. 
Ps.  Ixxx.  2);  which  changes,  though  very 
considerable,  may  be  readily  accounted 
for  by  the  supposition  that  the  minor 
families,  in  our  chapter  called  the  laiet 
or  younger  branches  (ver.  6),  now  joined 
Ephraim,  and  now  Manasseh.    A  spirit 
of  jealousy  was  roused,  and  imperceptibly 
wrought  mutual  estrangement    Thus  it 
was  not  only  natural,  but  almost  inevit- 
able, considering  the  unsettled  condition 
of  the  Hebrews  in  the  earliest  periods  of 
the  conquest,  that  these  two  groups  of 
clans  should  constitute  themselves  into 
two  separate  communities,  with  indepen- 
dent internal  organisations,  or  that  M^ 
should  form  two  distinct  tribes.    The  divi* 
sion  was  confirmed  by  several  collateral 
circumstances.    A  large  portion  of  the 
people  of  Manasseh  felt  a  predilection  for 
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which  thou  hast  begotten  after  them,  shall  be  thine;  ^tuej 
shall  be  called  after  the  name  of  their  brothers  in  their 
inheritance.  7.  And  as  for  me,  when  I  came  from  Padan, 
i  saw  Rachel  die  in  the  land  of  Canaan  on  the  way, 
when  there  was  still  a  distance  of  land  to  come  to  Ephrath : 
and  1  buried  her  there  on  the  way  of  Ephrath,  that  is  Beth- 


breediug  of  cattle;  when  thej,  therefore, 
on  their  way  from  Egypt  to  Canaan,  fbnnd 
the  districts  of  Gilead  abounding  in  ohoioe 
pasture  grounds,  they  there  took  up  their 
abodes,  together  with  the  men  of  Reuben 
and  Gad :  while  the  whole  of  the  Ephraim- 
ites,  preferring  the  excitement  of  war  and 
adventure,  passed  the  Jordan  to  acquire 
wealth  and  territory.  A  union  between 
the  two  rival  families  could  now  scarcely 
any  longer  be  contemplated  or  expected; 
and  the  circumstance  that  the  separation 
originated  considerably  before  the  conquest 
of  Canaan,  and  already  in  the  east  of  the 
Jordan,  throws  light  npon  the  foct,  that 
it  is  in  our  section  traced  back  to  Jacob 
himself,  who  alludes  to  the  future  occu- 
pation of  the  Holy  Land  (ver.  22}  see 
infid).  It  is  true,  that  one  part  of  the 
men  of  Manasseh  settled  likewise  in  the 
west  of  the  Jordan)  but,  in  doing  this, 
they  maintained  the  distinction  between 
the  two  tribes  which  had  then  been  long 
and  ^rmly  eetablirted.  This  is  certain 
from  an  occurrence  preserved  in  the  book 
of  the  Judges.  When  the  Midianites  op- 
pressed and  in  every  way  annoyed  the 
Israelites,  Gideon,  the  son  of  Abi-eser, 
fh>m  the  town  Ophrah,  im  the  weeiem 
part  of  Manaeeeh  ( Judg.  vL  U,  16,  24; 
compare  viii.  4),  gathered  the  soldiers  of 
the  northern  provinces,  and  totally  de- 
feated the  Midianites  and  their  powerful 
and  most  numerous  allies  (vl8,  5,88, 
35;  vii.  12,  etc.).  Bat  he  did  not  invite 
the  Ephraimitee  to  take  part  in  the  bat- 
tles; although  a  due  regard  for  the  suc- 
cess of  his  expedition  later  urged  him  to 
ask  their  assistance  for  the  persecution  of 
the  fleeing  enemy  (yii.  24).  This  event 
shows,  likewise,  why  a  part  of  the  peop- 
ple  of  Manasseh,  not  sharing  the  taste  of 
the  rest  for  nomadic  pursuits,  but  more 


intent  npon  military  fame,  had*  like  the 
Ephraimites,  left  the  eastern  proTinees 
and  sought  lands  in  the  weat  The  vic- 
tories of  Gideon  were,  indeed,  among  the 
most  glorious  feats  performed  in  the  time 
of  the  Judges,  and  they  were  long  re- 
membered with  praise  and  enthnsiastie 
admiration  (compare  Fs.  buuuiL  10, 13; 
Isai.  ix.4;  x.  26).  They  inspired  such 
confidence  and  respect,  that  the  greater 
portion  of  t^  Uraelites  spontaneously 
ofiered  to  the  hero  the  royal  dignity,  and 
promised  to  make  it  hereditary  in  his  fii- 
mily  (Judg.  viiL  21>  But  Gideon,  mo- 
dost  and  unoatentatious  by  nature  ( Jadg. 
vi.  15),  felt  that  prudence  recommended 
him  to  decline  the  tempting  honour.  For 
the  jealous  rivalry  within  the  tribe  of 
Joseph,  or  between  the  branches  of  Ma- 
nasseh and  Ephraim,  had  oontinuedia 
the  west,  as  it  had  commenced  in  the 
east  of  the  Jordan.  I^thraim  coveted  and 
acquiTBd  cities  within  the  boundaries  of 
Manasseh;  whereas  Manasseh  occupied 
important  parts  of  the  territory  of  Is- 
sachar  and  Asher  (Josh.xviL  9, 11).  But 
it  may  be  readUy  imagined,  that  in  the 
west  the  £^)hraimites  maintained  an  easy 
ascendancy  over  the  men  of  Manasseh, 
who  were  separated  from  a  large  portion 
of  their  kinonen,  from  whom  they  could 
not  even  expect  any  moral  anpport:  for 
the  two  tribes  and  a  half  in  theeaat  of  the 
river,  afraid  that  living  far  from  the  holy 
Tabemade  of  the  Lord,  they  might  be 
regarded  as  dwelling  in  an  unclean  land* 
found  it  advisable  to  erect  a  oonspicoons 
altar  to  the  God  of  Israel,  lest  at  some  fii- 
ture  period  they  should  either  be  required 
to  emigrate  from  their  prGf>erty  and  to  set- 
tle in  the  west,  or  should  be  deemed  not 
to  belong  to  the  worshippers  of  Ck>d  and 
to  the  chosen  people,  because  they  wen 
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lehem. — 8.  And  Israel  saw  Joseph's  sons,  and  said,  Who 
are  these?  9.  And  Joseph  said  to  his  father,  They  are 
my  sons,  whom  Ood  hath  given  me  here.  And  he  said, 
Bring  them,  I  pray  thee,  to  me,  and  I  will  bless  them* 
10.  But  the  eyes  of  Israel  were  dim  from  old  age,  so  that 
he  could  not  see.     And  he  brought  them  near  to  him; 


secluded  fh>m  the  rest  by  the  river  Jordan 
(Josh.  zxU.  e— 34).  The  l^raimites, 
therefore,  indignant  that tbejfaad  not  been 
allowed  to  take  a  chief  part  in  the  wars 
against  the  Midianites,  and  apprehend- 
ing that  triumphs  so  signal  and  «sstntial 
might  secure  to  Manasseh  a  decided  pre- 
ponderance; seyerelyand  intheanthorita- 
tive  tone  of  oonsdons  superiority,  argued 
on  that  account  with  Gideon,  who  knew  no 
other  mode  of  appeasing  their  ezasperatioQ 
and  gratifyhig  their  vanity,  than  by  hum- 
bly acknowledging  that  their  deads  had, 
in  fact,  been  more  important  than  his 
own.  **  What  have  I  done,''  said  he,  "  in 
comparison  to  you?  Is  not  the  gleaning 
of  the  grapes  of  Bphraim  better  than  the 
mintage  of  Abi-eser"f  (Jn^g,  viiL  l^S). 
When,  ^erefore,  the  erown  was  placed 
within  his  reach,  aft-aid  of  rousing  dvil 
discord,  and  certain  that  the  formation  of 
a  Hebrew  monarchy  would  be  prematuFs, 
he  replied:  *'6od  shall  rule  over  you" 
(Jttdg.  viiL  2S);  and  thus  endeavoured  to 
strengths  the  theocratioal  views  of  the 
nation.  It  a|^>ears,  that  at  this  time  the 
prosperity  and  fame  of  both  Manasaeh 
and  Ephraim  were  so  eonsideimble  and 
so  universally  acknowledged,  that  then 
the  blessing,  mentioned  in  our  narrative, 
became  proverbial  in  Israel:  '*  May  the 
Lord  make  thee  like  Ephraim  and  Ma- 
nasseh"  (ver.SO);  but  the  precedence  in 
this  fSormula  assigned  to  the  younger 
Ephraim  points  to  his  greater  material 
power.  However^he  senrioes  which  Gideon 
bad  rendered  to  the  Hebrew  tribes,  were 
so  considerable,  and  the  veneration  for  his 
name  became  so  deep  and  strong,  that 
after  his  death,  his  sons,  though  living  at 
Ophrah  in  Manameh,  exercised  over 
Ephraim  a  moral  influence  powerlhl 
enough  to  be  regarded  as  equivalent  to 


royalty  (Judg.  ix.  2, 5).  But  it  was  im- 
possible that  this  dependence,  however 
lenient,  should  be  long  tolerated  by  the 
proud  Epbraimites,  so  jealously  watefafhl 
of  their  dignity.  They,  therefore,  en- 
abled Abimelech  to  gather  troops,  by  the 
aid  of  which  neariy  the  iriiole  house  of 
Gideon  was  extirpated  (Judg.  ix.  1—5). 
This  deed  is  historically  of  peculiar  im- 
portanecL  It  marks  the  point,  from  which 
the  power  <tf  Bianasaeh  was  jnore  and 
more  weakened,  uriiile  that  of  Ephraim 
was  more  and  more  confirmed.  Nor  was 
any  individual  better  fitted  to  indicate 
that  transition  than  Abimelech,  belonging 
Id  Maaaaseh  by  his  father  Gideon,  and 
connected  with  Ephraim  by  his  mother 
from  Shechem  (Judg.  viiiai>  Hence- 
forth tbe  influence  of  the  Epbraimites  was 
so  constantly  progressive,  that  it  soon 
obacured,  and  ahnoat  absorbed,  not  only 
the  fimtemal  bnmch  of  Manasseb,  but 
nearlj  all  the  northern  and  eastern  tribvi 
Great  reminiscences  helped  to  give  pres- 
tige to  their  name.  Joshua,  the  conqueror 
of  Canaan,  was  sprung  from  their  tribe; 
Deborah,  the  sublime  and  heroic,  judged 
within  their  territory ;  and  soon  Samuel,the 
man  of  undaunted  energy,  the  true  founder 
of  an  organised  Hebrew  commonwealth, 
was  to  be  hem  in  iheaame  boundaries  (1 
8am.  Ll ;.  Jo^  xxiv.  80 ;  Judg.  iv.5 ;  con^). 
V.14).  Theimmediateconeequenceof  Abi- 
melech's  camage  in  Hanasseh  was  his  ele* 
vation  to  the  throne;  proclaimed  king  in 
Sheehem*  "he  seigned  over  Israel  three 
years"  (Judges  ix.  6, 22).  But,  though 
he  was  not  possessed  of  qualities  and 
victoes  either  for  pennanently  maintain- 
ing jor  for  gendering  popular  the  mon- 
archical form  of  government,  he  had 
given  an  example  whidi,  in  due  time, 
was  revived  and  followed.    The  tribe  of 
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and  he  kissed  them,  and  embraced  them.  11.  And  Israel 
said  to  Joseph,  I.  had  not  hoped  to  see  thy  face;  and, 
behold,  God  hath  allowed  me  to  see  thy  seed  also.  12. 
And  Joseph  brought  them  forth  from  his  knees,  and  he 
prostrated  himself  before  his  face  to  the  ground.  1 3.  And 
Joseph  took  them  both,  Ephraim  in  his  right  hand  towards 


Epbraim,  continuing  its  internal  develop- 
ment,  had  in  tlie  latter  part  of  the  period 
of  the  Judges,  grown  so  much  in  power 
and  self-reliance,  that  it  ventured  to 
inveigh  against  Jephthah,  after  his  bril- 
liant victories  over  the  Ammonites,  in 
almost  the  same  haughty  language  in 
which  it  had  before  indulged  against 
Gideon,  and  from  the  same  motives  of 
jealous  rivalry;  though  the  ungovernable 
temper  of  Jephthah  took  severe  and  san- 
guinary revenge  for  that  presumption 
(Judg.  xiL  1—6).  When,  by  a  series  of 
circumstances,  the  explanation  of  which 
would  be  foreign  to  our  subject,  the  tribe 
of  Judah,  one  of  the  first  to  conquer  and 
to  settle  in  western  Canaan  (Judg.  L  I, 
2),  arrived  at  royal  power;  the  Ephraim- 
ites,  after  a  short  resistance  in  favour  of 
Ishbosheth,  acknowledged  indeed  the 
sceptre  of  David,  like  all  the  other  tribes 
(2  Sam.  ii.  8,  9,  10;  v.  I — 5):  but  even 
then  continuing  to  foster  their  ambitious 
plans  of  sovereignty,  and  assuming  the 
same  attitude  of  opposition  against  Judah 
which  they  had  before  successfully  occu- 
pied against  Manasseh,  they  seised  the 
very  first  opportunity  offered  by  the  neg- 
lect and  failings  of  David's  immediate 
successors,  to  place  themselves  at  the  head 
of  the  northern  part  of  the  people,  which 
even  in  the  time  of  that  great  monarch 
had  claimed  the  larger  share  of  political 
authority  (2  Sam.xix.  41—43);  and  they 
established  an  independent  kingdom,  with 
an  efiicient  army  and  a  strong  adminis- 
tration. Jeroboam,  the  first  sovereign, 
in  order  to  make  the  separation  more 
decided  by  breiJdng  the  most  powerful 
link  of  union,  organised  a  distinct  reli- 
gious worship  in  Ephraim,  forbidding  his 
subjects  to  visit  the  temple  of  Jerusalem 
(comp.l  KLxi.  26,  ef«^.;   xii.).     From 


this  time  Ephnum  was  acknowledged  ts 
the  dominant  tribe  of  the  north;  it  was 
not  only  designated  with  the  name** house 
of  Joseph**  (Esek.  xxxvii.  16;  Am.T.6; 
Rev.  vii.  8),  though  this  term  originally, 
of  course,  comprised  Manasseh  also  (Josh, 
xviii.  5;  Judg.i.  22,  23);  but  **  Ephraim" 
became  the  name  of  the  whole  northern 
empire  (Isaivii.  2;  Hos.  iv.  17;  v.  9;  xii 
] ;  Zech.  ix.  10, 13),  which  was  so  import- 
ant in  territory  and  population,  that  it 
assumed  for  itself  alone  or  received  the 
general  and  honoured  appellation  of 
"Israel"  (2  Sam.ii.9,  10,  17;  Jer.iiLe, 
8,  11,  etc),  and  that  its  re -union  with 
the  empire  of  Judah  formed  one  of  the 
most  fervent  hopes  of  the  prophets  in  their 
descriptions  of  the  strength  and  glory  of 
the  Hebrews  (l8ai.xL13;  Ezek.  xxxvii 
15— 22, 24,  etc),  l^ese  facto  sufficiendy 
prove  the  vast  ascendancy  which  the 
younger  branch  of  Joseph's  house  ulti- 
mately obtained  over  the  older  lines;  and 
if  we  add  to  this,  that  the  province  of 
Ephraim,  partly  conquered  from  a  mighty 
enemy,  and  partly  reclaimed  from  a  prim- 
eval wilderness  (Joshua  xvii.  14 — 19), 
was  distinguished  by  exceeding  fertility 
(Hos.  ix.  13;  Jer.  1.  19);  that  woody 
mountain-chains  alternated  with  grassy 
highlands  and  luxurious  plains  and 
valleys;  that  numerous  brooks  rendered 
the  labours  of  agriculture  both  easy  and 
productive  (comp.  xlix.  25,  26;  DeuL 
xxxiii  13— 16);  and  that,  therefore,  it 
was,  in  ancient  times,  as  it  is  still,  one  of 
the  most  cultivated  parts  of  Palestine 
(comp.  Jo8,  Ant.  V.  i  22) ;  that  it  contaifl- 
ed  the  sacred  mountains,  Ebal  and  Geri- 
zim,  and  many  towns  of  the  greatest  po- 
litical and  religious  importance,  as  Shiloh, 
for  a  very  considerable  time  the  statioa 
of  the  Tabernacle;  further.  Bethel,  Bamab, 
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Israel's  left  hand,  and  Manasseh  in  his  left  hand  towards 
Israel's  right  hand,  and  brought  them  near  to  him.  14. 
And  Israel  stretched  out  his  right  hand,  and  laid  it  upon 
Ephraim's  head,  who  was  the  younger,  and  his  left  hand 
upon  Manasseh's  head,  laying  on  his  hands  deliberately ; 
for   Manasseh   was  the  firstborn.     15.  And   he  blessed 


and  Shechem,  each  of  which  could  boast 
of  a  long  and  varied  history  (comp.  pp. 
331,  335);  and  that  it  occupied  a  central 
position,  pecaliarly  favourable  to  the  ex- 
tension and  maintenance  of  dominion:  we 
shadl  understand  the  force  of  Jacob's  words, 
when  Joseph  reminded  him  of  the  birth- 
right of  Manasseh :  *'  I  know  it,  my  son, 
I  know  it :  he  also  shall  become  a  people, 
and  he  also  shall  be  great:  but  truly  his 
younger  brother  shall  be  greater  than  he, 
and  his  seed  shall  become  an  abundance  of 
people"  (ver.  19).  It  will,  further,  be 
understood,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the 
division  of  the  tribe  of  Joseph  was  more 
than  **  a  political,  priestly,  or  mythical, 
idea**  ( £rM//mann,Staats  vei  f.,  p.  76 ;  bohien. 
Gen.  p.  432);  and  on  the  other  hand,  that 
it  does  not  involve  a  formal  transfer  of 
the  primogeniture  from  Reuben,  who  had 
forfeited  it  by  immorality  (xUx.  4),  upon 
Joseph,  accordingly  receiving  two  por- 
tions, or  made  the  father  of  two  tribes 
(ver.  22 ;  comp.  Deut.  xxi.  1 6, 1 7 ;  Bourn- 
gar  ten  f  Gen.  p.  359,  and  many  others); 
for  the  words  **  Ephraim  and  Manasseh 
shall  be  mine  like  Reuben  and  Simeon" 
(ver.  6)  signify,  that  the  former  two 
grand-mmB  of  Jacob  shall  be  regarded  as 
founders  of  separate  tribes  exactly  like 
all  his  8ons\  it  seems,  indeed,  that  a  hitcr 
time  adopted  the  view  just  referred  to; 
but  the  first  Book  of  Chronicles  (v.  1,  2), 
which  makes  that  statement,  by  adding, 
that  *'  the  genealogies  were  not  reckoned 
after  the  birthright  of  Joseph*"  sufficiently 
indicates  that  his  primogeniture  was  never 
practwally  acknowledged,  but  that  it  was 
supposed  as  a  historical  theory^  in  order  to 
account  for,  or  to  justify,  by  a  familiar  and 
plausible  notion,  the  historical  fact  of  the 
double  tribes  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh: 
and  in  the  chapter  under  consideration. 


we  find  no  allusion  whatever  to  such  con- 
ception (see  infroy  comp.  Ezek.  xlvii.  13). 
It  must,  however,  be  observed,  in  conclu- 
sion, that  this  section  does  not  refer  to 
events  later  than  the  second  part  of  the 
Judges,  when  Ephraim  had  triumphed 
over  the  competition  of  Manasseh,  and 
had  secured  a  proud  position  among  the 
northern  tribes:  it  does  not  allude  to  the 
rupture  with  Judah  (comp.  xxxviiu29); 
nor  to  the  idolatrous  worship  in  the  em- 
pire of  Israel  (comp.  1  Ki.xii.  26—33); 
nor  to  the  kings  who  would  spring  from 
Ephraun  (ver.  19 ;  comp.  zvii.6, 16;  xxxv. 
11;  xlix.  26):  and  though  the  two  former 
points  may  have  been  designedly  sup- 
pressed in  the  blessmg  of  Joseph;  yet,  if 
considered  in  connection  with  the  third 
omission,  they  are  of  decided  importance 
for  the  chronology  of  this  chapter. 

We  have  now  but  briefly  to  consider 
our  narrative  in  its  connection  with  the 
lives  of  the  patriarchs. 

When  illness  supervened  to  the  in- 
creasing weakness  of  Jacob,  and  threaten- 
ed to  accelerate  his  dissolution  (comp. 
xlvii.  29 — 31);  Joseph  hastened  to  him 
from  the  royal  residence,  stimulated  partly 
by  filial  love,  and  partly  by  the  desire  of 
conferring  with  him  on  a  subject  of  the 
very  highest  moment  for  the  future  of  his 
house.  He  had  married  an  Egyptian 
wife,  and  had  by  her,  during  his  separa- 
tion from  his  family,  and  in  a  foreign 
land,  become  the  father  of  his  two  first- 
born sons.  Therefore,  not  groundlessly 
apprehending  that  his  children  might  bo 
excluded  from  the  hopes  and  the  pro- 
mised inheritance  of  the  Uebrews;  he 
brought  Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  then 
about  twenty  years  old  (comp.  xli.  50),  be- 
fore Jacob,  in  order  to  obtain  his  pledge 
of  their  unqualified  admission  as  members 
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Joseph,  and  said,  Ood,  before  whom  my  fathers  Abraham 
and  Isaac  walked,  the  God  who  was  my  shepherd  from  my 
birth  to  this  day;  16.  The  Angel  who  redeemed  me  from 
all  evil,  may  bless  the  youths;  and  let  in  them  my  name 
be  called,  and  the  name  of  my  fathers  Abraham  and  Isaac; 
and  let  them  increase  into  a  vast  multitude  in  the  midst 


of  his  house  (ver.  1).  But  these  thoughts 
had  occupied  Jacob  not  less  seriouslj 
than  Joseph.  When  he,  therefore,  was 
informed  of  his  son's  visit,  he  was  deter- 
mined finallj  to  arrange  the  matter  (yer. 
2).  In  order  to  prove  that  he  was  invested 
with  the  lawful  authority  for  unrestricted 
decision,  he  mentbned  the  manifestation 
of  God  which,  after  the  period  of  his  inter- 
nal repentance  and  atonement,  had  been 
granted  to  him  at  Bethel,  in  confirmation 
of  a  Divine  Vision  before  accorded  to 
him  at  the  same  place,  when  on  his  flight 
firom  Canaan  to  Mesopotamia  (zxxv.  11, 
12;  comp.xxviii.  13— 15>  In  virtue  of 
the  blessings  which  he  then  received,  as 
the  spiritual  hdr  of  Abraham  and  Isaac, 
he  was  enabled  to  bestow  blessings  on  his 
own  descendants;  and  in  virtue  of  the 
promise  which  was  then  made  to  him  re- 
garding the  possession  of  Canaan,  he  was 
entitled  to  divide  the  land  among  Ins 
progeny  according  to  his  own  option 
(vers.  3, 4).  He,  therefore,  adopted  the 
two  eldest  sons  of  Joseph,  tecnring  to 
them  in  every  respect  equal  rights  with 
his  own  sons,  and  appointing  them  as  the 
chiefs  over  their  younger  brotiierB  (vers. 
6,  6).  Thus  Joseph  obtained  Irom  his 
liEUher  even  more  ^an  he  had  intended  to 
solicit.  It  can  scarcely  be  doubled,  that 
tills  great  partiality  in  favour  of  Joseph  is 
in  our  narrative  understood  aaan  acknow- 
ledgment of  liis  eminent  services  for  his 
family,  of  his  noble  character,  and  of  his 
unchanged  piety  in  spite  of  tlie  tempta- 
tions of  a  brilliant  porition:  but  it  cannot 
be  conceived  as  a  **  substitution  of  the  pre- 
rogatives of  merit  for  those  of  nature" ;  for, 
as  we  have  remarked,  tiie  transaction  re- 
corded in  our  chapter  does  not  imply  a 
change  in  the  primogeniture,  which,accord- 
ing  to  the  Mosaic  law,  could  not  be  trans- 


ferred fh>m  the  firstborn  of  ^bt  less  beloved 
to  the  firstborn  of  the  more  fiivoured  wifb 
(Deut  zxL  16—17).  Tet  it  appears  tint 
Jacob  was  rejoiced  at  the  opportunity  df 
distinguislilng  the  eldest  son  of  Badiel, 
whom,  after  the  lapse  of  so  numy  yeva, 
he  still  loved  with  undiminished  affectioiL 
He  felt  that  he  honoured  her  memoiy  by 
the  peculiar  privilege  which  he  granted  to 
Joseph.  Ifthese  were  hisaentimeBt8,it  was 
but  natural  that  he  should,  on  that  oeca- 
sion,  mention  Baefael;  and  as  his  Aongfals 
had  long  since  wandered  to  his  eternal 
rest,  and  he  had  sliown  such  deep  anxiety 
with  regard  to  tiie  place  of  liis  own  burial, 
he,  in,  sorrowftil  terms,  reminded  Joseph 
that  his  mother  bad  been  interred  in  « 
fSoriom  spot;  and  he  described  it  with  all 
possible  distinctness,  that  be  miglit  Mp 
to  protect  it  agsinst  oblivion  (ver. 7; 
comp.  xxzv.  16— SO).  The  allusion,  thera- 
fore,  to  Rachel's  grave,  formaan  eosontisi 
part  of  the  patriarch's  last  instrmtioiis. 

Only  after  he  had,  of  his  own  aooori, 
fulfilled  the  secret  widi  of  Jos^h,  he  no- 
ticed the  presence  of  Manasseh  and 
Ephraim;  for  his  eyes  ware  dim  with  old 
age  (comp.  xxvii.  1 ;  1  Sam.  iii.  S|  1  KL 
xiv.  4,  etc);  and  breaking  forth  in  spoa- 
taneons  expressions  of  gratitude  to  God 
wlio  had  so  marvellously  guided  Joseph 
and  himself,  he  intimated  Us  intention  of 
blessing  his  grand-sons  (vers.  8 — 18). 
Joseph  is  not  represented  as  endowed 
with  the  gift  of  pnfhtof,  or  as  £s\oiired 
with  direct  Divine  indurations  (see  pp. 
fi07, 608>  He  expected,  therefore, that  the 
greater  Messing  would  be  bestowed  upon 
his  firstborn  son,  Manatseh,  But  Jacobs 
capable  of  penetrating  with  his  mental 
eye  into  unborn  ages,  gave  the  prefeneace 
to  Ephraim,  because  he  knew,  that  thoogh 
the  younger  son,  he  would  found  the  more 
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of  the  land. — 17.  And  when  Joseph  saw  that  his  father 
laid  his  right  hand  upon  the  head  of  Ephraim,  it  displeased 
bim :  and  he  held  up  his  father's  hand  to  remove  it  from 
Ephraim's  head  to  Manasseh's  head.  18.  And  Joseph 
said  to  his  father,  Not  so,  my  father :  for  this  is  the  first- 
bom;  put  thy  right  hand  upon  his  head.     19.  And  his 


powerful  tribe.  He  designedly  laid  hit 
right  hand  upon  the  head  of  Ephraim, 
and  his  left  upon  the  head  of  Hanasseh 
(▼ers.  IS,  14).  The  impoeition  of  hands 
(HS^DD,  x«po^c^^<>t)»  an  old  symbol  of 
conferring  certain  powers  or  blessings,  and 
forming  a  part  of  the  saerifieial  ritual 
also,  became  later,  both  in  the  Synagogue 
and  the  Churdi,  a  osnal  mode  of  initiation 
into  sacred  offices,  but  was  discontinued 
among  the  Jews  about  the  year  360  of  the 
Tulgar  era,  in  the  time  of  the  patriarch 
Hillel  IL  (comp.  Num.  Tiii.  10, 19;  xzvii. 
18,  98;  Dent  xxxiY.9;  Hattzix.  13, 15; 
ActSTi6;  Till.  17;  1  Tim.iT.  14;  ▼.22; 
Buxtorf,  Lex.  Talm.  p.  1498;  Bakr, 
BymboL  ii.  291,  306,  338—343).  The 
right  hand  was  naturally  regarded  as  su- 
perior to  the  left  (comp.  1  Ei.ii.  19;  Ps. 
xlv.  10;  ex.  1, 15;  De  WetUf  Psalmenp. 
500) ;  and  in  auguries,  it  was  considered 
as  auspicious,  while  the  left  was  generally 
held  ominous  (comp.  ^D^,  right  hand  and 
happinesM ;  Isai.  Ixii.  8 ;  Eccl.  x.  2). — Ja- 
cob pronounced  the  benediction  in  mea- 
sured language,  and  with  threefold  invo- 
cation. As  he  viewed  the  religious  truths 
tmderstood  and  cherished  by  his  ancestors, 
as  the  source  of  all  true  blessings,  he 
b^;an  by  commending  the  happiness  of 
his  grand-sons  to  the  Ood  of  Abraham 
and  of  Isaac:  but  gratefully  remembering 
that  the  same  Deity,  through  His  visible 
aid  and  agency,  had  beneficently  watched 
over  his  own  checquered  career,  both  by 
satisfying  his  material  wanti,  and  his  moral 
cravingst  leading  him  from  poverty  to 
wealth,  from  dangers  to  safety,  and  from 
sin  to  peace  and  harmony  of  mind;  he 
concluded  with  two  corresponding  sup- 
plications to  **  God  the  shepherd"  who 
**  had  brought  him  to  green  pastures  and 
to  waters  of  rest,  who  had  dispelled  his 


fears  even  when  threatened  with  the  sha- 
dow of  death,  and  who  had  guided  him 
in  the  path  of  righteousness  for  His  name's 
sake"  (Ps.xxiiLl— 4;  izxx.2).  After 
io  much  mercy*  he  im^bt  weii  indulge  in 
the  hope,  thai  his  House  would  grow  into 
a  numerous  mid  floorishing  "onunnnity; 
and  he  mighi  think  himself  entitled  to 
expect  thegkMifleatlon  of  his  family,  in  an 
eminent  degni^  Uam  the  descendants  of 
that  favonritn  MM  who>  by  his  wisdom  and 
his  virtoflf,  had  made  Ihe  Hebrew  name 
illustrious  ov«rtlM  whole  globe  (vers.  15, 
16).  Joseph  might  well  wonder  at  the 
marked  preference  given  totheyoungerson 
(vers.  17, 18).  What  had  Ephraim  done 
to  deserve  the  distinction?  and  what  had 
Manasseh  committed  to  forfeit  it?  We 
have,  indeed,  on  more  than  one  previous 
occasion  seen  the  superiority  tnmsferred 
fh>m  the  elder  to  the  younger  brother} 
as  in  the  in^ance  of  Cmu  and  Abel* 
of  Ishmael  and  Isaac,  and  of  Esau  and 
Jacob;  but  in  all  these  cases  there  ex- 
isted some  obvious  reason  to  justify  the 
change;  it  was  base  jealousy  which  ren- 
dered Cain  unworthy  of  the  Divine  favour 
(see  p.  136);  Ishmael,  the  son  of  a  bond- 
woman, preferred  the  life  of  the  maraud- 
ing archer  in  the  desert  to  the  peaceful 
pursuits  of  the  nomad  (see  p.  378);  and 
Esau  showed  a  most  blameable  indif- 
ference to  the  higher  or  spiritual  privi- 
leges of  his  family  (see  p.  490;  comp.  p. 
663).  But  no  reproach  whatever  attaches 
to  Manasseh,  whom,  indeed,  Joseph  seems 
to  have  loved  fondly,  and  whose  preroga- 
tives he  was  anxious  to  protect.  If,  there- 
fore, the  transaction  related  in  our  chapter 
were  simply  a  personal  occurre9ce  in  the 
house  of  Jacob,  the  preference  accorded 
to  Ephraim  would  be  arbitraiy  partiality, 
which  could  but  vaguely  be  palliated  by 
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father  refused,  and  said,  I  know  it^  my  son,  I  J:now  it:  he 
also  shall  become  a  people,  and  he  also  shall  be  great:  but 
his  younger  brother  shall  be  greater  than  he,  and  his  seed 
shall  become  an  abundance  of  people.  20.  And  he  blessed 
them  on  that  day,  saying.  By  thee  shall  Israel  bless,  say- 


the  idea  that  it  was  an  election  by  the 
grace  of  God,  and  as  such  not  subject  to 
the  ordinary  standard  of  human  justice 
and  the  test  of  human  reason.  But  this 
defect  in  the  composition  loses  its  weight 
if  it  is  remembered  that  our  narrative  is 
designed  to  embody,  in  a  transparently 
prophetic  form,  the  undeniable  historical 
facts  which  we  have  above  developed. 
When,  therefore,  Joseph  desired  to  re- 
dress what  he  believed  to  be  a  serious  and 
untoward  mistake  on  the  part  of  Jacob, 
the  latter  repeated  in  emphatic  words 
what  he  had  before  but  generally  ex- 
pressed by  a  symbol,  and  added  another 
formal  blessing,  which  later  became  pro- 
verbial in  Israel,  and  in  which  he  advisedly 
nientioned  the  younger  before  the  elder 
brother  (vers.  17 — ^20;  comp.  ver.  5;  Deut. 
xxxiii.  17). — As  he  thus  had  adopted 
Ephraim  and  Manassch  as  his  own  sons 
(comp.  ver.  5),  it  might  ai»pear  that  he 
intended  Joseph  to  form  three  tribts;  but 
as  this  was  not  the  case,  he  found  it  ne- 
cessary to  add.  that  Joseph  should  receive 
one  portion  (DDE;^)  more  than  his  brothers 
in  the  land  which  he  was  certain  would, 
after  severe  and  protracted  warfare,  be 
conquered  from  the  Canaanites  (vers  21, 
22;  comp.  ver.  4;  xlvi.  4). 

PH1I.0L001CAL  Remarks.  —  1Dfc<*) 
(vers.  1,2)  is  used  in  intransitive  signifi- 
cation, like  115  (ver.  2);  SepLdirtyyiXfii 
Onk,  IDXn^K;  comp.  xi.  9;  xxxv.  8,  p. 
687.— About  Luz  or  Bethel,  see  p.  335.— 
niVlD  (ver.  6)  is  progeny ;  comp.  Lev.  xviii. 
9.— The  words  m^lH  TB'K  need  not  to 
be  rendered,  **  if  thou  shonldest  later  be- 
get any"  (0«A.  and  Jon,  yh^^^\  Sept. 
A  Ihv  yemnjtryQ',  Vulg.  quotgenueris, etc. ), 
which  would  assume  a  very  anomalous 
meaning  of  the  preterite  (m/IH):  they 
may  be  simply  translated,  **  which  thou 
hast  begotten,"  though  no  other  names  of 


Joseph's  sons,  except  Ephraim  and  Ma- 
nasseh,  are  preserved  in  the  Bible  (see 
p.  711). — Many  conjectures  have  been 
ventured  to  account  for  the  mentioning 
of  Rachel's  death  and  grave  (ver.  7);  but 
they  are  too  curious  and  artificial  to  !« 
plausible.  It  is  frequently  asserted  that 
Jacob,  in  adopting  Ephraim  and  Manas- 
seh,  intended,  as  it  were,  to  increase  the 
children  of  Rachel,  who  was  the  mother 
of  two  sons  only.  But  the  seventh 
verse,  which  speaks  of  Rachel,  contains 
no  allusion  whatever  to  the  adoption. — 
pa,  instead  of  D1K  pS  (xxv.20;  xxviiL 
2,  5 — 7). — wV  is  like  the  dativus  etktctu 
in  Greek  (Horn.,  Od.  iv. 569,  etc.;  comp. 
Hor,,  Ep.  I.  iii.  15 ;  Gen.  xxxi.  4 1 ;  Gesen.^ 
Lehrg.  p.  736);  it  is  scarcely  **near  me," 
or,  "at  my  side'*;  and  much  less  implies 
the  notion  of  suddenness  (comp.  Num.  vi. 
9).— About  p«  m3D.  see  p.  589;  and 
about  Ephrath  or  Bethlehem,  p.  588. — 
nj3  (ver.  9)  is  here;  Onk,  fcCDH;  comp. 
xxxviii.  21 ;  Num.  xxil  19 ;  and  nj[T?  hence, 
xxxvli.  17;  xlii.  15,  etc.— nfc<')  (ver.  11), 
instead  of  n^Xl;  comp.  n3|5,  Prov.  xvi. 
16,  and,  on  the  otiier  hand,  n^nC*,  Isa. 
xxii.  13,  instead  of  TVTW^.  —  The  subject 
to  innC'^l  (ver.  12)  is  Joseph;  the  Sept., 
Samar.,  Vulg.,  Syr.,  and  others,  render 
the  plural,  and  refer  it  to  the  sons. — Tlie 
words  in^"nfi<  75'^  (ver.  14)  are  almost 
like  a  parenthesis,  explaining  the  preced- 
ing part  of  the  sentence.  The  Piel  72B^ 
occurs  in  this  passage  only;  it  is,  there- 
fore, but  natural  that  it  should  have  been 
understood  to  have  originaUy  the  mean- 
ing obviously  required  by  the  context, 
namely,  to  cross  the  hands,  to  which  the 

Arabic  verb  JiL^iy  to  bind  or  twint,  has 

been  compared.  Thus  translate  Sept. 
(  U'aWd^  or  ivoKXdKag  rag  X^'^P^C ) ;  Vnfg. 
{commutans  manus^\  Targ.  Jon.  and  Jcr. 
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ing,  May  God  make  thee  as  Ephraim  and  Manasseh :  and 
he  put  Ephraim  before  Manasseh.  21.  And  Israel  said  to 
Joseph,  Behold,  I  die :  but  God  will  be  with  you,  and 
bring  you  back  to  the  land  of  your  fathers.  22.  And  I 
give  to  thee  one  portion  above  thy  brethren,  which  I  take 


C^T  n^  ilD).  But  it  is  safer  to  adhere 
to  the  sense  in  which  the  root  /3E^  is  used 
in  the  Old  Testament,  and  to  attribute  to 
the  Piel  the  meaning  in  which  the  Hiphil 
is  often  employed,  namely,  to  attend  to 
wmetAing,  or  to  act  wisely ;  so  that^3S^ 
in*  HN  would  be,  "he  laid  on  his  hands 
deliberately"',  so  translate  OnK  (pJDDnK 
*nnv),  Gr.  Ver.  {iippEvuxn  rd  X"Pf)» 
SacuL,  Raxhi,  Ebn  Ezra,  and  others; 
comp.in>S  ^*3fir*  DDn  3^,  Prov.xvi.23.— 
As  the  angtl  of  God,  or  His  visible  mani- 
festation, appears  often  identical  with  God 
Himself  (see  p.  399);  it  cannot  be  sur- 
prising to  find,  first  D*n?X  and  then 
1l<?On,as  subjects  to  the  same  predicate, 
T^n*  (vers.  15,  16):  it  is,  therefore,  not 
necessary  to  consider  the  fifteenth  verse 
as  incomplete  or  elliptical,  and  to  render 
•*  God  may  bless  the  youths  through  His 
an^«r (comp.xxiv.7);  nor  is  the  particular 
angel  here  alluded  to  who  wrestled  with 
the  patriarch  on  his  return  from  Mesopo- 
tamia (xxxii.23— 29).  The  reading  of 
the  Samar.  Cod.  ")^Dn  is  suspicious  and 
otherwise  unsupported. — In  pronouncing 
the  benediction  over  Ephraim  and  Ma- 
nasseh, Jacob  blesses  Joseph  himself  (ver. 
15;  P|DV  n«;  Sepr.ourovc;  Yulgjiliis 
Joseph). — myO  is  "since  my  being  or 
existing"  (ex  quo  sum);  Onk.  ^jn^XHD; 
Sept.  Ik  vi6ttit6^  fiov;  comp.  Num.  xxii. 
30. — The  words,  "my  name  shall  be 
called  in  them"  (ver.  16),  do  not  refer  to 
the  kingdom  of  Ephraim,  which  assumed 
the  name  of  the  empire  of  Israel ^  in  oppo- 
sition to  that  Judah\  for  they  are  follow- 
ed by  the  words,  "  and  the  names  of  my 
fathers,  Abraham  and  Isaac,"  and  this 
chapter  does  not  point  to  the  time  of  the 
divided  monarchy  (p.  715):  they  express 
only  the  wish  that  the  race  of  Abraham 
may  be  propagated  by  them,  and  flourish 
in  their  descendants  (comp.  Deut.  xxviii 


10,  etc.).— D^ian  fc6p  (ver.  19)  is  syno- 
nymous with  D^li  \\6t\  (xvii.  5),  a  multi- 
tude of  people;  comp.  Isai.  xxxi.  4,  where 
D^jn  fc<70  and  DJIDH  stand  in  parallel- 
ism; Onkelos  renders  freely  |*tD^7E^ 
K^DOya.-The  phrase  T13^  ^1  (ver.  20) 
is  different  from  13133  '\2  (xii.3),  or 
mnn^  la  (xxil  IS;  xxvi.  4);  for  the 
tribe  of  Joseph  was  only  regarded  as  an 
example  of  prosperity  for  the  rest  of  the 
Hebrews,  whereas  the  Israelites  were 
viewed  as  the  cause  of  blessing  for  all  the 
other  nations  (comp.  p.  336). — As  Jacob 
gives  his  insiructions  concerning  the 
future  division  of  the  land  of  Canaan 
(ver.  21),  it  must  be  observed  with  regard 
to  his  concluding  words  (ver.  22).  1 .  The 
preterite  ^Hnp?  has  the  sense  of  a  future 
(**I  shall  take");  for  as  the  conquest  of 
Canaan  had  so  repeatedly  been  pro- 
mised by  God  both  to  himself  and  to 
his  ancestors  (comp.  ver.  4),  his  believing 
mind  considered  it  then  already  as  accom- 
plished: a  use  of  the  "perfectum  pro- 
phcticura,"  analogous  to  the  "  prsesens 
visionis  propheticss"  in  Latin  (comp.  Isai. 
v.  13;  xi.  1,  2,  6,  etc.;  Hor.  Od.  I.  xv.  9, 
10,  etc.)  2.  Past  events  are  here  certainly 
not  alluded  to;  for  the  additional  portion 
(D3^),  accorded  to  Joseph,  cannot  be  the 
piece  of  ground  near  Shechem  where  Ja- 
cob had  dwelt  after  his  safe  return  from 
Haran  (Johniv.  5).  and  where,  indeed, 
Joseph's  remains  were  later  intei-red 
(Jo8h.xxiv.32);  for  this  the  patriarch  had 
not  acquired  "  by  his  sword  and  his  bow," 
but  purchased  from  Hamor  for  a  hundred 
kesitahs  (xxxiii.  19):  nor  is  it  the  town 
Shechem  itself,  which  Jacob  did  not  con- 
sider as  his  property,  since  he  abhorred 
and  denounced  the  sanguinary  attack 
made  upon  it  by  Simeon  and  Levi,  and 
from  the  vicinity  of  which  ho  had  removed 
from  fear  of  the  surrounding  tribes  (compu 
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out  of  the  hand  of  the  Amorite  with  my  sword  and  with 
my  bow. 

zxxiy.30).  The  word  D^i^^,  therefore,  /Jov,  etc.);  whereas  others  nnderstiuid 
signifies  here  a  thare;  it  is  originaUy  the  town  Shechem  (Sept  SoevuiUaipcror, 
9hoHiderf  and  hence  metaphoricallj  tract  cr.X.,  whence  this  acceptation,  nodoobt, 
ofkmd\  like  ^7)3,  Josh.  xr.  8, 10;  xviii  passed  into  the  New  Testament,  comp. 
12,  18,  etc ;  comp.  Num.  xxxiy.  1 1 ;  Dent.  John  iv.  5 ;  J<m.  DSCH  KD'lp  n\  bat  add- 
zxxiii.l2;  Isai.  zi.  14;  so  also  vwrov,  ingrTn^WnD^inpSin).— Sg  isin^ad- 
dorsnm.temmontis, .    .^^,etc.Yetas  ditionto,"-above";  comp.PS.cxxxTfi.65 

Shechem  was  one   of  the  chief  towns  sword  and  my  bow"  OHK^SI  ^3VI3) 

of  Ephraim  (see  pp.331— 333-  compare  compare  Bx.xxiii.23,  27,  28;   Jo8h.xi. 

Josh,  xxl  20,  21 ;  XX.  7),  the  word  US^  19 ;  2  KL  tI  22;  Onk.  interprets  wrongly 

seems  to  be  designedly  used  in  order  to  •*  by  my  prayer  and  my  sapplication." — 

recall  it  into  the  reader's  mind  by  the  am-  That  the  AmoriteM^  the  most  powerfbl  of 

biguity  of  the  term.  Several  of  the  ancient  the  tribes  of  Canaan,  are  employed  for  all 

Tersions  have  rendered  the  sense  correctly  the  heathen  inhabitants  of  the  land,  has 

iOnk.  irw  ^y  Tn^  nn  p^n;  Syr.  KH^D  been  observed  above  (p. 272;  comp.  xv. 

inn;  Vnlg.  partem  anam;Gr.y en.  ficp^a  16;  1  Sam.viL14,  etc). 


VI.— JACOB'S    LAST   ADDRESS,   DEATH,    AND 
BURIAL;    JOSEPH'S  LAST  INJUNCTIONS. 

CHAPTERS  XLIX  ahd  L. 

CHAPTER  XLIX. 

THB  LAST  ADDRESS  OF  JACOB,  Vbrs.  1-28. 
Imtroductobt  Remabkb. 

A  belief  prevailed  among  nearly  all  ancient  nations,  that  the  human  mind,  at  the 
approaching  horn:  of  death,  is  capable  of  penetrating  into  the  mysteries  of  the  future,  and 
of  distinctly  revealing  them  in  prophetic  speech.  We  are  on  this  point  not  restiicted 
to  obscure  inferences.  We  find  the  idea  clearly  and  explicitly  stated  by  more  than 
one  datsical  author.  Cicero*  observes:  **  When  death  is  near,  the  nund  assumes  a 
much  more  divine  character;  and  at  such  times,  easily  predicts  the  future.***  Socrates, 
when  defending  himself  in  the  capital  charge  preferred  against  him,  and  foreseeing  a 
condemnatory  verdict,  is  recorded  to  have  reminded  the  judges,  that  with  death  before 
his  eyes,  he  was  in  that  state  which  enables  men  to  utter  prophecies.'  Xenophon 
relates,  in  his  '*  Institution  of  Cyrus,"  that  this  prince,  when  feeling  his  impending 
dissolution,  summoned  his  sons  and  friends  to  his  death- bed;  and,  in  order  to  imprest 

*  DeDivinat.i.30.  '  Plat.,  ApoL  i.  p.  90,  Bip. : 'B»^av9a 

'  Idque  facilius  evenit  appropinqitante  vlyova  /v  f  fLokiora  dvOpmroi  xpff^**' 
morte,  ut  animi  fUtura  augurentur.  eovinv  ^rav  fdXKiaaiv  dwoOavuo^at, 
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vpoQ  them  the  doctrine  of  immortality,  used  the  following  argument:  ** Nothing 
resembles  death  more  closely  than  sleep;  but  it  is  in  sleep  that  the  soul  of  man  appears 
most  divine,  and  it  is  then  that  it  foresees  something  of  the  future;  for  then,  as  it 
seems,  it  is  most  free.^  In  a  perfectly  analogous  manner,  Pythagoras  and  other  philo- 
sophers, according  to  Diodorus  Sicnlus,  considered  it  a  natural  consequence  of  the  belief 
in  immortality,  that  the  soul,  in  the  moment  of  death,  becomes  conscious  of  future 
events.* — In  harmony  with  these  views,  Greek  and  Roman  writers  not  unfrequently  intro- 
luce  persons  in  the  last  stage  of  their  existence  predicting  the  destinies  of  those  survivors 
who  at  that  time  particularly  absorb  their  attention.  Patroclus,  mortally  wounded, 
foretells,  in  Homer's  Iliad,^tiie  immediate  death  of  Hector,  from  the  hand  of  Achilles; 
and  when  this  prophecy  was  literally  verified.  Hector,  in  his  last  moments,  augurs 
that  Apollo  and  Paris  would,  at  the  Scasan  gate,  soon  destroy  Achilles,  who,  con- 
vinced of  the  truth  and  reality  of  such  forebodings,  exclaims:  **I  shall  accept  my 
fate  whenever  Jupiter  and  the  other  immortal  gods  choose  to  inflict  it."^  In  the 
-ffineid  of  Virgil,  the  expiring  Dido,  prophesies,  not  only  the  chief  incidents  in  the 
future  life  of  ^neas,  his  laborious  and  exhausting  wars  with  Tumus,  the  Rutulians, 
and  the  Latins;  his  separation  from  his  beloved  son,  lulus,  when  imploring  assistance 
in  Etruria;  and  his  early  death,  nnhonoured  by  the  sacred  rites  of  sepulture:  but  she 
alludes  to  the  inextinguishable  hatred  and  the  sanguinary  enmity  that  would  rage 
between  the  Romans  and  the  Carthaginians,  and  to  Hannibal  himself,  who  would 
avenge  her  sufferings,  and  as  a  fearful  scourge  of  war,  desolate  the  beautiful  plains  of 
Italy;'  a  subject  continued  by  a  later  writer,  Silius  Italicus,  who  depicts  the  subse- 
quent misfortunes  of  the  Carthaginian  hero,  his  flight,  exile,  and  violent  death.'  In  the 
same  epic  poem,  Orodes,  before  closing  his  eyes  in  death,  threatens  his  victorious 
antagonist,  Mezentius,  that  he  would  not  long  ^joy  his  triumph,  but  would  soon  also 
be  hurled. into  the  lower  regions:  which  menace,  indeed,  Mezentius  haughtily  scorns; 
but  recognising  the  possibility  of  its  fulfilment,  he  laughs  *'  with  mixed  wrath.*'*^  Posi- 
donius  makes  mention  of  a  man  of  Rhodes,  who  not  long  before  his  demise,  stated  the  exact 
order  in  which  six  of  his  friends  would  successively  die."  When  Alexander  the  Great, 
at  the  termination  of  his  days,  was  asked,  whom  he  appointed  hb  successor,  he  replied 
**  the  best;  for  I  foresee  that  great  funeral  games  will  be  celebrated  for  me  by  my 
friends:"  and  this  remark  is  adduced  by  Diodorus  as  an  example  of  the  astonishing 
realisation  of  prophecies  pronounced  shortly  before  death."  And  Cicero,  extending 
the  same  power  of  presentiment  to  perfectly  uncivilised  tribes,  mentions  the  uneducated 
Indian  Calanus,  who,  when  about  to  bum  himself,  predicted  the  almost  immediate 
death  of  the  Macedonian  monarch.^^ 

Similar  notions,  entertained  by  the  Hebrews  also,  particularly  recommended  the 
insertion  of  a  comprehensive  prophecy,  addressed  by  Jacob  to  his  assembled  children, 
when  on  the  verge  of  his  grave."  It  is  true,  that  we  have,  in  the  preceding  parts  of 
Genesis,  met  with  more  than  one  passage  where  later  historical  facts  are  unmistakeably 
lepresented  in  the  form   of  prophecy,'*  a  mode  of  writing  naturally  chosen  with 


*  Xeno;)A.  Cyr.  Vin.  vii.  21.  Qui  face  Dardanios  ferroque  sequnre  co- 

*  Diod.  Sic.  xviii.  1 : . . .  rdc  ^X^C  ^^v  lonos, 

dvOpunrwv    virapxHv    iBavarovg^    dno'  Nunc  olim  qnocunque  dabunt  se  tempore 

XovBtaQ  dk  Ttf  doyfjiari  rovTtp    xai    irpo-  vires." 

yivutiTKeiv  avrdg  Tct  fikWovra  KaO'  8v  dv  '  Sil.  IlaL  ii.  699 — 707. 

Kaipbv    iv    ry     nXtvry    rbv    dirb   rov  '*'   F//y. -^n.  x.739— 741. 

(jutaaTOQ  x*iipi(Tnbv  iroiwvTai,  '*   Cic.  Dc  Div.  i.  30. 

*  xvi.851— 854.  *'  Diod.  Sicwiix.  I. 

'  /Atrf.xxii.  355—360,  365,366.  '^  Cic.  De  Div.  i.23;     comp.  Tusc.  ii. 

*  Fer^.-ffin.iv.  615—629:—  22. 

••  Nnllus  amor  populis,  nee  foedera  sunto.  '<  Vers.  29,  31 ;  xlviii.  21. 

Exoriare  aliquis  nostris  ex  ossibus  ultor,  »*  Compare  the  notes  on    ix.25— 27; 
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pre-dilection  bj  epic  writers  of  all  nations  ;i  indeed  the  forty-eighth  ch^iCer,  wHh  its 
clearly  defined  history  of  the  tribes  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  is  alone  entirely  saffi- 
cient  to  illustrate  the  manner  in  which  the  Pentateuch,  by  obviooi  anticipation, 
transfers  posterior  events  into  the  lives  of  the  patriarchs:  bat  it  will  readily  be  con- 
ceded that  the  deep-rooted  belief  jnst  adverted  to  enhances  the  propriety,  and  may  have 
formed  an  additional  motive,  for  introdncing  this  prophetic  blessing;  jost  as,  in  later 
times,  Moses,  Joshua,  David,  and  others,  are  related,  at  the  approach  of  their  death, 
to  have  blessed  and  exhorted  the  people  or  their  children.' 

Hence  the  fact,  that  not  individuals,  but  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel  are  here 
addressed,  has  been  mistaken  by  few ;  and  it  is  distinctly  enough  stated  in  the  text  itself.* 
Some,  indeed,  entirely  denying  that  the  poem  is  intended  as  a  prophecy,  find  in  it 
nothing  but  occurrences  which  happened  in  the  land  of  Goshen  or  in  the  lives  of  the 
patriarchs;^  while  others  maintain  that  some  of  the  predictions  have  never  been  realized; 
that  especially  the  tribe  of  Levi  was  at  no  period  so  hopelessly  scattered  through  the 
land;  and  that,  therefore,  the  song  dates  from  a  time  '*  when  the  clerical  office  of  the 
tribe  of  Levi  was  not  at  all  expected  nor  even  thought  of.**  But  the  first  verse  of  the 
chapter  clearly  proves  that  the  poem  is  designed  as  a  prophecy,  '*I  shall  tell  you  what 
will  befall  you  in  later  days";  and  the  homeless  dispersion  of  the  Levites,  during  many 
generations,  can  be  substantiated  by  indisputable  historical  evidence.*  Many  consider 
a  revelation  of  the  future  altogether  dangerous,  since  it  would  tend  to  caU  forth  the 
predicted  events.  But  the  poem  discloses  its  character  strikingly  enou^  in  severd 
passages,  where  facts  happening  after  the  eoiupieetqf  Canaany  are  plainly  mentioned  as 
p<ut  events :  '*  And  Issachar  saw  the  rest,  that  it  was  good,  and  the  land,  that  it  was  plea- 
sant; and  he  bent  his  shoulder  to  bear,  and  became  a  tributary  servant.***  And  we  are 
certain,  no  one  will  seriously  contend  -that  Hebrew  writers  never  employed  tiie  form  of 
real  prophecy^  that  is,  of  announcement  of  later  events;  so  absurd  an  assertioa  would 
be  disclaimed  and  refuted  by  a  large  portion  of  the  Old  Testament.^ 

The  principal  question,  therefore,  which  now  arises,  is:  To  what  period  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  Israelites  does  this  portion  refer?  or  the  political  condition  of  what  age 
does  it  describe?    It  appears  to  us  manifest : 

1.  That  it  does  not  apply  to  a  time  anterior  to  Sa%d\  for  it  contains  unequivocal  alhi- 
sions  to  the  royal  dignity  in  the  words,  **  the  sceptre  shall  not  depart  from  Judah,  nor  the 
ruler's  stafi"  from  between  his  feet."®     £wald  (Gesch.  Isr.  i.  91,  et  $eq.)  maintaine  that 


XXV.  23;  xxvii.28,  29,  39,  40;  see  also  phecy  of  the  return  of  the  golden  age. 

Num.  xxiil ;  xxiv. ;  besides,  Abraham  is  m  the  principal    traits  and  the    whole 

called  "a  prophet'*  (xx.7);  the  patri-  tenour   so  singularly  similar   to   many 

archs  have  Divine  visions  (xv.  1 ;  xxvi.  Biblical  passages,  that  it  was  extensive- 

24;  xlvi.  2,  etc.),  and  Joseph  interprets  ly  believed    to   apply  to  the   Messiah: 

dreams  in  the  name  of  God  (xl.  8;  xli.  it  certainly  proves  that  the  classical  na- 

16).  tions  were  not  unfamiliar  with  even  the 

'  We  remind  only  of  the  detailed  pre-  highest  form  of  the  |»rophetic  stylo  (comp^ 

dictions  which,  in  the  ^neid,  the  manes  Isai  ii.  4;   vii.  14 — 17;   ix.  1 — 6;   xi.  1— 

of  Anchises  unfold  to  w£neas  regarding  16,  etc)* 

the  destinies  of  his  immediate  and  later  •  Deat.  xxxii.;   xxxiiL;    Jodh.zxili.s 

descendants  down  to  the  death  of  Mar-       j  kj^  jj,  i 5^ 

cellus,  the  youthful  hero,  son-in-law  of  ,  Vers.  16*  28 

Augustus,  who,  in  the  poet's  time,  had  ^^^     1      0  -i  !• 

prematurely    died;    predictions    which.  So  Hensler,  Stahehn,  and  others. 

without  the  knowledge  of  Roman  history,  *  See  notes  on  vers.  5 — 7 ;  pp.735 — 745. 

are  nearly  unintelligible  (^n.  vi.756 —  •  Ver.  15;  com  p.  vers.  23,  24. 

892);  compare  also  Eurip,  Hec.  1259 —  ^  See  the  references  in  note  15,  p.  721; 

1281;   Hor,  Od.  L  xv.;   and  that  most  compare,  also,  1   Sam.  ii.  30— 36;   1  KL 

remarkable  of  all  ancient  productions  in  xi.  30 — 39;  xiv.  7—16,  etc.,  etc 

this   class   of  composition,    the    fourth  ®  Ver.  10;  see  notes  on  vers. 8 — 12,  pp. 

eclogue  of  Virgil,  which  contains  a  pro-  745—752. 
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it  points  to  the  second  part  of  the  period  of  the  Judges,  after  Gideon,  during  the  time 
of  Samson's  power.*  But  his  arguments  are  far  fVom  conrincing.  •*  The  twelve  tribes," 
be  obserres,  **  are  described  as  living  separated  and  dispersed,  as  was  the  case  in  the  time 
of  the  Judges":  but  as  long  as  the  twelve  tribes  existed,  they  necessarily  8|)read  over  the 
whole  extent  of  Canaan ;  and  **  a  dispersion"  of  the  whole  people  is  not  even  remotely 
alluded  to.  He  continues :  '*A  time  of  dissolution  and  of  deficient  national  organisation  is 
described."  But  the  sentence  just  quoted  from  the  blessing  of  Judah  proves  the  contrary ; 
it  gains  additional  force  by  the  words:  "  The  children  of  thy  father  shall  prostrate  them- 
selves before  thee";  and  the  curse  itself,  uttered  against  Simeon  and  Levi,  '*  I  shall  divide 
them  in  Jacob,  and  scatter  them  in  Israel^  presupposes  a  connected  common-wealth, 
and  represents  the  nation  as  a  whole.*^  The  assertion  that  this  poem  relates  to  the  same 
age  as  the  song  of  Deborah,  has  not  been  corroborated  by  a  single  argument,  and  it 
loses  every  probability  by  the  circumstance,  that  in  the  lay  of  the  prophetess  the  tribe 
of  Judah  is  not  even  mentioned,  while  it  here  occupies  the  most  prominent  place.  The 
chief  stress  in  support  of  his  opinion,  has  by  that  scholar  been  laid  on  the  terms  in  which 
the  tribe  of  Dan  is  mentioned.  Such  language,  he  contends,  was  only  possible  with 
reference  to  the  time  of  Samson,  the  Danite,  when  the  small  tribe,  stimulated  by  its 
heroic  leader,  felt  courage  enough  to  defy  the  powerful  Philistines;  the  more  so  as  the 
authority  of  Dan  vanished  with  Samson  himself.  But  the  blessing,  which  on  the 
whole  is  neither  copious  nor  detailed,  dwells  on  the  great  achievements  of  each  tribe 
irrespective  of  the  period  in  which  they  had  been  accomplished ;  and  if  Dan,  after 
Samson's  time,  gained  no  higher  distinction,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  glory  it  had 
before  attained  should  later  fall  into  oblivion,  or  should  be  passed  over  in  a  poem 
which  proposes  to  itself  to  treat  of  all  the  tribes  of  the  Hebrew  nation. 

2.  It  does  not  refer  to  SauVa  reign,  since  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  from  which  this 
monarch  had  sprung,  is  but  y^ry  briefly  and  almost  passingly  noticed  (ver.  27). 
But  Tuch'*  has  defended  that  opinion,  and  by  conjecture  attributed  the  authorship  to 
Samuel,  "  to  whose  person,  however,"  as  the  judicious  writer  confesses,  <*  we  arc  led 
by  no  distinct  trace."  At  that  time  alone,  he  maintains,  the  position  of  the  Invites 
was  such  as  to  agree  with  the  picture  here  drawn  of  their  unenviable  lot.*'  But  we 
shall,  in  our  remarks  on  the  tribe  of  Levi,  endeavour  to  prove  that  it  remained  in  the 
same  unsettled  state  even  considerably  after  the  reign  of  Saul."  "Though  the  tribes," 
that  author  further  remarks,  **  were  in  possession  of  the  land,  they  were  still  compelled 
to  defend  their  territory  by  warfare  against  neighbouring  enemies."  But  at  what  period 
of  Hebrew  history  was  this  not  the  case?  Moreover,  the  verses  which  are  asserted  to 
contain  this  fact  (vers.  17,  19,  23),  speak  in  but  very  general  terms  of  defence  and 
re:$istance,and  may  with  as  much,  and  even  greater  propriety,  be  understood  of  past  ex? 
ploits;  the  allusion  to  the  tributary  dependence  of  Issachar  (ver.  15)  may  point  to 
some  political  or  military  arrangements  concluded  with  Zebulun,and  not  with  a  foreign 
nation;  it  is  in  itself  indistinct,  and  receives  no  light  from  historical  evidence.** 
Indeed,  the  blessing  of  Moses,  which  by  nearly  all  Biblical  critics  is  assigned  to  the 
time  of  the  Hebrew  monarchy,  adverts  to  dangers  from  external  enemies  in  much  more 
explicit  language  than  the  poem  under  discussion,'^  which  in  the  words  addressed  to 
Judali  unfolds  a  beautifiil  picture  of  the  most  perfect  tranquillity  and  security." 

3.  It  cannot  relate  to  the  reigns  of  David  and  Solomon,  since  the  tribe  of  Joseph 
18  so  delineated  as  to  appear  the  powerful  rival  of  Judah,  and  is,  besides,  also  called 

•  Compare  also  Lengerhe,  Eenaan  i.  "  Compare  vers.  5 — 7. 

p.  359.  13  See  pp.  739,  740. 

*<»  Compare  ver.  16,  "hke  one  of  the  ,4  <,  ^  ^  ,...  ^^^^  t^^„.  ^_^;;.  ,« 
tribesofIsrael,"and  ver.26,"thecrowned  ^  ^'^^'^  comp. Dent.  xxxn,.  18. 

of  his  brethren."  Comp.  Deut.  xxxiii.  7,  17,  20,  22. 

"  Genesis  p.  559.  »•  Vers.  9,  11,  12. 
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'<  Ae  croumed  of  his  brethreii.'*^  Jacobus  blessing  has,  indeed,  been  confidentlj  attri- 
buted to  the  time  of  David,'  and  its  aothorship  to  the  prophet  Nathan;*  bat  the 
advocates  of  this  view  have  never  attempted  to  accoant  for  the  terms  of  rojaltjr  em- 
ployed with  regard  to  Joseph ;  and  some  have  been  compelled  to  propose  very  enrioas 
explanations  of  the  verses  appropriated  to  Jadah,  and  to  explain  the  words  '*tiU  be 
comes  to  whom  it  belongs/'*  to  imply  an  assertion  of  Solomon's  rights  to  the  throne 
in  opposition  to  Adonijah's  usurpation.' 

4.  The  poem  can,  therefore,  only  refer  to  the  time  of  the  divided  empirt^  with  the 
earlier  period  of  which  the  whole  spirit  and  every  single  trait  completely  agree,  as  we 
shall  endeavour  to  prove  in  the  following  notes.  Itpourtrays  atime,  when  the  tribes  had 
individually  ceased  to  possess  a  prominent  history,  or  individually  to  achieve  memorable 
deeds,  such  as  they  doubtless  performed  at  the  period  of  the  conquest  and  the  subse- 
quent wars;  only  Judah  and  Joseph  ruling  over,  if  not  absorbing,  the  other  clans  of 
Israel,  were  then  still  playing  active  and  conspicuous  parts;  and  hence  they  are  alone 
treated  with  greater  copiousness  and  almost  ardent  interest,  while  the  others  are 
introduced  very  briefly,  and  in  some  instances  obscurely  and  almost  abruptly.' 

The  view  we  advocate  will  appear  still  more  plausible  if  we  compare  this  address 
with  the  blessing  of  Moses  contained  in  the  concluding  section  of  Deuteronomy.^  Both 
lays  certainly  exhibit  many  parallels :  Simeon  holds  a  subordinate  place  in  either, 
being  in  Genesis  coupled  with  Levi  in  an  imprecation,  and  entirely  omitted  in  Deate* 
ronomy;^  Zebulun  is  described  as  carrying  on  maritime  trade,  and  inhabiting  the 
coast  of  the  sea;'  Dan  is  in  both  cases  compared  with  a  death-spreading,  lurking 
animal,  in  Genesis  with  a  serpent  insidiously  lying  in  wait  on  the  road,  and  in 
Deuteronomy  with  an  infuriated  lion  bounding  forth  from  a  forest  mountain;'^  Asher 
is  in  the  one,  as  in  the  other,  praised  for  the  fertility  and  excellence  of  the  soil  yielding 
the  choicest  produce;'*  and  Joseph,  above  all,  is  in  both  poems  partially  introduced  with 
almost  identical  traits,  a  large  population,  brilliant  victories  over  numerous  and  war- 
like enemies,  a  beautiful  land  with  abundant,  never-failing  harvests,  and  ultimate  autho- 
rity over  fraternal  tribes :  the  same  thoughts  and  metaphors  are  not  only  expressed  in 
different  words,  but  in  some  instances  the  same  terms  recur  literally,  and  several  of  the 
phrases  are  so  peculiar,  that  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  two  authors  writing  inde- 
pendently of  each  other  should  have  equally  employed  them."  All  these  coincidences 
prove  indeed  irrefutably  that  Moses'  blessing  is  composed  with  our  poem  as  its  baias 
and  guide.  But  the  contrasts,  on  the  other  hand  displayed  in  both  productions,  as 
undoubtedly  warrant  the  fact,  that  the  former  is  a  thoughtful  adaptation  of  the  latter, 
with  respect  to  the  material  changes  which  in  the  meantime  had  taken  place.  The 
harsh  censure  here  pronounced  upon  Reuben  is,  in  Deuteronomy,  considerably 
softened,  if  not  converted  into  a  benediction;"  Simeon,  formerly  but  weak,  has  in  the 
subsequent  blessing  entirely  disappeared;  Levi,  before  persecuted  with  a  severe  curse, 
is  later  praised,  and  almost  glorified  ;*^  Joseph  has  long  triumphed  over  his  enemies,  and 
the  remembrance  of  the  earlier  struggles  and  attacks  is  so  far  eclipsed  by  later  success, 

'  Ver.  26;   comp.  notes  on  vers.  22 —  •  Gen.xlix.  5 — 7. 

26,  p.  762 ;  and  the  remarks  on  the  words  »  Gen.  xlix.  13 ;  Dcut  xxxiii.  18, 19, 

n^^K'  N2^  ^3  ny,  ver.  10.  p.  749.  *°  Gon.  vers.  16. 17 ;  Deut.  ver.  22. 

«  By    Heinrichs,     Eichhorn,     Vater,  "  Gen.  ver.  20;  Deut.  ver.  24. 

Schumann,  Knobel,  and  others.  **  Gen.vers.22— 26;  Deut.  vers.  13— 17; 

»  By  Friedrich  and  Bohlcn.  compare  VHK  TT3  npnp91  «1DV  B'fcn?; 

♦  As  they  understand  H^^K'  «3^  <3  ly.  finn  nV3n  DinTl;  and  the  fertility  of 


'  iKi.  i.  5 — 31;  thus  Bohlen.  the  land   is  designated   with  the 

*  Compare  vers.  13,  19,  21;    Gesenius^  ima'^s. 
D«  Pentat.  Samar.  p.  6;  and  JRashbam  on  "  Deut.  ver.  6;  comp.  notes  on  vers.  3, 

ver.  10.  4,  pp.  729.  730. 

^  Deut.  xxxiii  1—24.  »  Comp.  Deut,  xxxiii.  8—12. 
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that  tbe  obflerrations,  **  the  archers  harassed  him,  and  they  assembled  in  multitude,  and 
persecuted  him,"**  could  give  way  to  a  simple  expression  of  strength  and  majesty,  *♦  his 
horns  are  like  the  horns  of  the  unicorn,  with  which  he  throws  down  the  nations  to  the  end 
of  the  land";'*  Jndah,  in  the  one  poem  emphatically  described  as  a  royal,  redoubted, 
and  happy  tribe,  is,  in  the  other,  introduced  with  few  and  almost  desponding  words, 
''  Hear,  O  Lord,  the  voice  of  Judah,  and  bring  him  to  his  people;  may  his  hands  be 
many;  and  may  he  find  help  against  his  enemies**;  an  allusion  to  the  permanent 
government  of  Judab,  not  to  be  endangered  by  any  political  changes  of  the  federal  tribes, 
was  deemed  unnecessary  at  a  time  when  the  dynasty  of  David  was  not  only  acknow- 
ledged but  secured  by  general  consent  and  the  lapse  of  centuries;  and  a  temporary 
embarrassment  could  be  then  safely  mentioned  without  derogating  from  its  dignity  or 
impairing  its  influence.  The  later  composition  further  adverts  to  the  revelation  in  which 
God  appeared  to  Moses  at  the  burning  bush;'^  to  the  law  promulgated  to  the  Israel- 
ites;'** and  perhaps  to  the  grave  of  the  lawgiver  in  the  territory  of  Gad." — The  very 
arrangement  of  the  tribes  in  both  blessings  is  significant.  In  Genesis  it  is  made  at 
once  according  to  the  mothers  and  the  relative  age  of  the  children ;  first  come  the  sons 
of  Leah,  then  those  of  the  maidservants,  and,  lastly,  those  of  Rachel:  a  few  irregula- 
rities only  are  to  be  excepted;  Zebulun  is  introduced  before  Issachar,  apparently  on 
account  of  a  certain  political  preponderance  exercised  by  the  former  over  the  latter;^ 
and  Naphtali,  owing  to  its  decreasing  influence,  is  mentioned  after  Gad  and  Asher. 
But  in  Deuteronomy  the  succession  of  the  tribes  is  mainly  determined  by  their  respec- 
tive <fi<7}it/y:  1.  jReu^en,  the  first  in  birth;  2,  Judah,  the  first  in  power;  3.  Levi,  the 
first  in  holiness,  the  representative  of  the  nation  of  priests;  then  follows,  4.  Benjamiu, 
in  Genesis  the  last,  because  he  had  given  the  first  king  to  the  Hebrew  people;  while  the 
time  of  the  enmity  between  the  house  of  David  and  the  house  of  Saul''  had  been  re- 
moved to  such  a  distance  that  there  was  no  inducement  to  conceal  the  historical  fact,  that 
Benjamin  had  once  enjoyed  that  distinction ;  and  after  him,  5.  Joseph  is  named,  likewise 
attaining  royal  dignity,  thoagh  later  than  Benjamin.  The^e  more  important  tribes 
are  succeeded  by  the  rest  chiefly  arranged  after  their  mothers;  Issachar  and  Zebulun, 
the  two  youngest  sons  of  Leah;  Dan  and  Naphtali,  the  sons  of  Bilhah;  only  Gad  and 
Asher,  the  sons  of  Zilpah,  are  separated;  and  Asher,  the  younger  son  of  the  maid  of 
the  less  beloved  wife,  appropriately  occupies  the  last  place. — The  language  also  ex- 
hibits a  manifest  difi*erence  in  both  compositions;  the  blessing  of  Jacob,  though  itself 
possessing  but  little  of  the  soaring  imagery,  primitive  power,  and  bold  originality  of 
many  other  Hebrew  poems,  and  though  itself  containing  but  few  archaic  terms  or  irre- 
gular forms  and  constructions,"  bears  yet  proofs  of  higher  antiquity  and  greater  inde- 
pendence than  the  blessing  of  Moses,  which  in  some  instances  verges  on  poetical  prose, 
and  in  others  is  a  close  imitation  of  its  earlier  model. — From  all  this  it  results,  that 
indeed  the  age  ponrtrayed  in  the  address  of  the  lawgiver  is  in  many  respects 
widely  different  from  that  described  in  our  song,  and  especially  that  the  common- 
wealth had,  in  the  intervening  period,  very  considerably  advanced  in  its  religioua 

'*  Gen.xlix.23.  P,  IHID),  >^^^3n  (ver.  12,  for  ^^^H), 

'•  Deut.  xxxiii.  1 7.  nnS  (ver.  22,  for  n'^-Sl^),  J|3Sl  (ver.  23,  for 

"  ^ereSTi:'"'  «  Ver.21.  ^^^P'  «  ^«^  alliterations  occur,  in  ver  8, 

*  Compare  the  notes  on  ver8.U,l5;  see  O^^^^  ^^1^  miH^),  in  ver.  16  OH'  P), 

XXX.  17—  20;  Dent,  xxxiii.  18.  and  ver.  19  (01 1113  13);  and  some  freer 

!1  Sj^Pa^'e  2  Sam.  iii.  1.  constructions,  in  ver.  4  (D^DD  THD,  and 

«  The  rarer  words  are  THD  (ver.  4),  -L*.  ^^.^^^         .^  ,,3.  ^y,  ^^  ^^. 

n-»3D  (ver.  5),  nnp^  (ver.  10),  niD  (ver.  ^^^    yijf  ;,  ver.  10  (  31  KJ    J  ly),  ver. 

nV'^tan  (ver.l2),  TTD  (ver. 24);  the  ^0  O^th  ^Dt:'  X^«D),  ver.22   (nm 

poetical  forms,  T?  for  tlb  (ver.  3),  nOX,  ^"IW),  and  vers*  24  and  25,  which  con- 

ni*y.  ^33,  nniD'(ver.  ll,  for  1D«,  ITV.  tain  ^  elUpsis. 
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deTelopment,  which  we  find  in  the  later  poem  excltisiTelj  entrusted  to  Ae  tribe  of 
Levi;  but  that  the  political  organisation  is,  on  the  whole, tiie same  in  both  qfKMshs;  £or 
Judah  and  Joseph  possess  the  decided  preponderance:  and  if  it  is  generally  conceded 
that  the  song  of  Moses  refers  to  the  time  of  the  Hebrew  monarchy,  althougb  H  does 
not  mention  the  royal  dignity  of  Judah,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  benediction  of 
Jacob  applies  to  a  time  when  the  kingdom  of  Ephraim  was  also  flourishing,  that  is,  to 
the  earlier  period  of  the  divided  empire,  as  in  the  course  of  an  enthusiastic  praise  Joseph 
is  distinctly  called  the  *'  crowned  of  his  brethren.** 

With  regard  to  the  form  of  our  blessing,  we  may  remark,  that  it  contains  not  only 
the  three  usual  classes  of  parallelism,  the  synthetic,*  the  antithetic  (the  more  powerful, 
as  sometimes  not  members,  but  whole  verses,  correspond  with  each  other),'  and  the 
synonymous;'  it  offers  not  only  the  simple  rhythmic  advance  of  the  verses,*  but  in 
remarkably  numerous  and  clear  instances,  the  strict  combination  of  the  synonymous 
and  synthetic  parallelism,'  a  form  which  unites  power  and  richness  of  diction  with 
vigorous  progress  of  ideas,  and  secures  to  the  poem  not  a  little  of  its  animation, 
force,  and  comprehensiveness.' 


TRANSLATION* 

1.  And  Jacob  called  his  sons,  and  said,  Assemble,  that 
I  may  tell  you  what  will  befall  you  in  later  days.  2. 
Gather  yourselves  and  listen,  ye  sons  of  Jacob;  and  listen 
to  Israel  your  father. 

3.  Reuben,  thou  art  my  firstborn, 

My  strength  and  the  firstling  of  my  vigour, 
Superiority  df  dignity  and  superiority  of  power : 

4.  Ebullition  like  water  — 
Thou  shalt  not  be  superior; 

For  thou  didst  ascend  thy  father's  bed; 
Then  didst  thou  defile  it:  — 
My  couch  he  hath  ascended. 

5.  Simeon  and  Levi  are  brethren; 

An  instrument  of  violence  is  their  burning  rage 

6.  Into  their  council  my  soul  shall  not  come; 
In  their  assembly  my  glory  shall  not  join : 


»  In  vers.  4, 8, 1 3, 1 4.  with  the  words  '^^  *nMp  yXSntSrh  (yer.  1 8) 

*  Vers.  3  and  4;  23  and  24.  ^  &  refrain.    About  the  literature  of  the 
»  Ver8.9,ll,12,20,22,27;8eeonExod.  P^';»jeeBoA/*»,Gene8.  Dp.438,440.44l5 

-J  261  >»>»»»  rucA,Genes.p.661;  JSriio6«AGen.pp.S24, 

*  V«ni  15  ifi  ift  iQ  21  Q^  ^^^'    Most  of  the  ancieut  works  on  the 
.  V       rl  ;  .n  ;^  ,V  oA  o^  OA  ^""^i^^  ^^^  *o  ^^^  beginning  of  the 

vers.  9,6,7, 10,  ID,  17,^4, /d,xe.  present  century,  are  nncritical  and  un- 

*  Some  consider  this  portion,  without  a  historical,  and   therefore  at  present  of 
semblance  of  probability,  as  a  choral  song,  subordinate  value. 
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For  in  their  anger  they  slew  men 

And  in  their  self-will  they  hamstrung  oxen. 

7.  Cursed  be  their  anger,  for  it  is  fierce. 
And  their  wrath,  for  it  is  cruel: 

I  will  disperse  them  in  Jacob, 
And  scatter  them  in  Israel. 

8.  JuDAH,  thee  thy  brethren  shall  praise; 
Thy  hand  is  on  the  neck  of  thy  enemies; 

Thy  father's  sons  shall  prostrate  themselves  before 
thee. 

9.  Judah  is  a  lion's  whelp; 

From  the  prey,  my  son,  thou  ascendest : 
He  stoopeth  down,  he  croucheth,  like  a  lion, 
And  like  a  Koness;  who  will  rouse  him? 

10.  The  sceptre  shall  not  depart  from  Judah, 
Nor  the  ruler's  staff  from  between  his  feet  — 
Even  when  they  come  to  Shiloh  — 

And  to  him  shall  be  submission  of  nations. 

11.  He  bindeth  his  foal  to  the  vine, 
And  his  young  ass  to  the  noble  vine; 
He  washeth  his  garments  in  wine. 
And  his  raiment  in  the  blood  of  grapes : 

12.  His  eyes  are  sparkling  from  wine. 
And  his  teeth  white  from  milk. 

13.  Zebulun  will  dwell  on  the  coast  of  seas; 
Indeed  he  mil  dwell  on  the  coast  of  ships; 
And  his  side  will  extend  to  Zidon. 

14.  IssACHAB  is  a  bony  ass 
Crouching  between  the  folds  ; 

15.  And  he  saw  the  rest  that  it  was  good. 
And  the  land  that  it  was  pleasant; 
And  he  bent  his  shoulder  to  bear. 
And  became  a  tributary  servant. 

16.  Dan  will  judge  his  people 
As  one  of  the  tribes  of  Israel. 

17.  Dan  will  be  a  serpent  by  the  way, 
A  viper  in  the  path, 

That  biteth  the  heels  of  the  horse. 
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That  its  rider  falleth  backward. — 

18.  For  Thy  help  I  hope,  0  Lord!  — 

19.  Gad,  a  host  will  oppress  him: 

But  he  will  oppress  them  on  their  heels. 

20.  Of  AsHER  the  bread  will  be  fat, 
And  he  will  furnish  royal  dainties. 

21.  Naphtali  is  a  graceful  hind : 
He  uttereth  words  of  beauty. 

22.  Joseph  is  a  fruitful  bough, 

A  fruitful  bough  by  the  well : 
His  branches  spread  over  the  wall. 

23.  And  the  archers  harassed  him, 
And  they  assembled  in  multitude^ 
And  they  persecuted  him : 

24.  But  his  bow  remained  in  strength; 
And  the  arms  of  his  hands  were  brisk. — 
From  the  hands  of  the  Mighty  of  Jacob, 
From  Him,  the  Shepherd,  the  Rock  of  Israel, 

25.  From  the  God  of  thy  father  who  may  help  thee, 
And  from  the  Almighty  who  may  bless  thee. 
May  come  upon  thee  blessings  of  heaven  from  above, 
Blessings  of  the  deep  that  spreadeth  beneath, 
Blessings  of  the  breasts  and  of  the  womb. 

26.  The  blessings  of  thy  father  prevail 

Above  the  blessings  of  the  eternal  mountains, 

Above  the  delight  of  the  everlasting  hills : 

They  may  come  on  the  head  of  Joseph, 

And  on  the  brow  of  the  crowned  among  his  brethren. 

27.  Benjamin  is  a  wolf  that  teareth  to  pieces: 
In  the  morning  he  devoureth  prey. 
And  at  even  he  rendeth  spoil. 

28.  All  these  are  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel:  and  this  it 
is  that  their  father  spoke  to  them,  and  blessed  them;  every 
one  according  to  his  blessing  he  blessed  them. 


COMMENTARY. 


1,  S.  After  Jacob  had  expressed  his  will  and  prononnced  his  prcdictiong  regardini; 
the  future  development  of  the  tribe  of  Joeeph,  he  aasembled  all  his  bodj^  in  order 
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to  address  similar  disclosures  to  each  of  them  individaallj.  This  is  apparently  the 
connection  intended  by  the  author  between  this  and  the  preceding  chapter;  and  though 
it  may  be  conceded  that  the  thread  is  but  slight  and  loose,  it  is  as  certain  that  the 
general  situation  is  in  both  sections  perfectly  identical,  that  the  coropletest  harmony 
prevails  in  the  nature  and  arrangement  of  the  facts,  and  that  if  our  poem  has  been 
inserted  by  the  author  from  an  older  source,  in  the  manner  now  recognised  by  all 
critics,*  it  occupies  in  erery  respect  an  appropriate  place.  Though  Ephraim  and 
Manasseh  are  not  introduced  as  two  distinct  tribes,'  their  existence  is  distinctly  enough 
alluded  to  in  the  words  '*  Joseph  is  a  fruitlul  brough'...  Au  branches  spread  over  lh$ 
walT;  on  the  one  hand,  the  notice  of  Joseph  as  one  of  the  sons,  was  indispensable  in 
the  last  address  of  J<icob;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  division  of  his  tribe  into  two  would 
have  raised  the  number  of  the  tribes  to  thirteen^  since  Levi,  as  yet  neither  deprived  of 
his  political  hopes,  nor  installed  in  his  religious  dignity,  could  here  not  bo 
omitted.* 

Philological  Remarks.— Kli^  in  the  sense  of  happening  or  befaUtng  (see  xlii.  4^ 
88),  is  equivalent  to  rnp  (compare  Exod.iii.  18  with  v.Sj  where  mp3  and  K"tp3  are 
used  promiscuously,  and  especially  2  Sam.  i.  6,  ^n^^3  fi<lp3 ;  see  also  Num.  xxiii.  3, 
15;  Exod.  i.  10,  and  Comment,  on  Exod.  pp.  57,  58).— finriK  is  not  only  the  latest 
or  kut^  but  a  later  part  (Num.  xxiii.  10;  Job  viii.  7;  Prov.v.  U,  etc.).  Thus 
D^D^n  n^*inM3  is  here  not  in  the  last  days  (as  in  Isai.il  2;  Mic.  iv.  1,*  where  the  most 
distant  Messianic  time  with  its  unbroken  peace  and  perfect  virtue  and  knowledge  is 
described);  but  merely  at  a  future  time  (as  in  Num.  xxiv.  14;  Deut.  iv.  30;  Ho8.iii. 
5;  Jer.  xxiii.  20;  xxx.24;  xlviii.47;  xlix.S9;  Ezek.  xxxviii.  16 ;  Dan. x.  14,  equiva< 
lent  with  D^DC^H  fl^nKS  in  Ezek.  xxxviii.  8).  Most  of  the  ancient  translations 
render  incorrectly  the  former  sense  (Sept.  lir*  itrxdrutv  rutv  i/fjupwvi  Fu^.in  diebus 
novissimis;  Targ.  Onk,  and  Jonaih,  K^DI^  ^1D3,  etc)  The  concluding  part  of  the 
first  verse  is,  therefore,   analogous  to   the  words  in  Dent  xxxL  29,  D^HK  DK'lp) 

D^DNT  nnnK3  njnn. 

L   ReCBEK,  YER8.  3,  4. 

In  all  Biblical  genealogies,  firom  the  earliest  down  to  the  latest  times,  the  primo* 
geniture  is,  without  exception,  attributed  to  Reuben.*  It  is,  indeed,  expressly  recorded 
that  at  no  stage  of  Hebrew  history  the  first  place  was  denied  to  him  in  the  national 
rolls.^  Tet  it  would  be  rash  and  illusory  to  conclude  from  this  circumstance,  that  the 
tribe  of  Reuben  was  really,  at  some  period,  invested  with  the  leadership  in  IsraeL 
Such  an  inference  is  entirely  overthrown  by  the  testimony  of  history.  As  far  as  the 
existing  records  reach,  they  contain  no  notice  whatever  of  a  conspicuous  position  at 
any  time  occupied  by  the  Reubenites.  A  material  ascendancy  was,  above  all,  impeded, 
if  not  rendered  impossible,  by  their  geographical  situation.  They  had  settled  in  the 
ecst  of  the  Jordan,  apart  from  the  principal  stock  of  their  brethren,  separated  from  them 
by  a  great  river,  and  by  the  Dead  Sea  still  more  debarred  from  their  intercourse  than 
Gad  and  Manasseh,  in  a  territory  which  could  be  considered  impure,  and  beyond  the 

*  See  p. 85;  some  attribute  it  to  the  *  But  in  the  blessing  of  Moses  "the 
Elohist  {De  Wette,  Gramberg,  Bleek^  myriads  of  Ephraim  and  the  thousands  of 
SlaheUn),  others  to  the  Jehovist  or  Manasseh**  are  expressly  mentioned 
redactor  {Eichhom,  Schumann^  Aslruc),  (Dent,  xxxiii.  17) ;  because  there  the  tribe 
while  the  more  probable  opinion  is,  that  of  Simeon  is  left  out. 

it  is  older  than    even  the  time  of  the  •  Comp.  I  Pet.i.  5,  20;   Hebr.i.  1;  /v 

former  (hO  Tuch,  Genes. p. 556;  Lengerke,  Katp^  ioxdrt^',  iv'  itrxdnav  r&v  xp<5v«v. 

Kenaan  Ixxxv.  X  •  See  xxix.  82 ;  xxxv.  23 ;  xlvi  8 ;  Exod. 

•  Vers.  22—26.  i.  2 ;  Num.  i.  20;  xxvi.  6;  Deut.  xxxiii.  6; 
«  mS  p  (ver.  22),  with  an  alliteration  etc. 

to  DnSK;  comp.  xU.  52.  '  Comp.  1  Chr.  v.  1. 
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immediate  protection  of  the  Gk>d  of  Israel,*  and  which  reaching  in  the  east  to  the  raj 
horders  of  the  deserted  tracts  of  Arabia,  was  incessantly  ezpoeed  to  the  rapadoos 
invasions  of  lawless  hordes,*  and  though  the  men  of  Benbeo  occasionallj  repelled 
such  attacks  not  without  glory  or  success,*  their  existence  became,  by  continaal  dan- 
gers, so  precarious  that  they  were  contented  if  their  commnnity  was  bat  preeenred 
ftorn  complete  extinction,  and  maintained  itself  as  an  independent  tribe;  in  which 
sense  the  later  blessing  of  Moses  exclaims,  **  May  Benben  live  and  not  die,  nor  may 
his  men  be  few."^  Their  abodes  abounded,  indeed,  in  excellent  pasture  land,  forests, 
and  meadows;  and  many  became  wealthy  proprietors  of  cattle:*  but  they  were  by  these 
Tery  Uessings  alienated  tram  the  spirit  of  war  and  conquest,  and  almost  from  a  {Mrogres- 
BiTe  political  life;'  and  in  the  time  of  the  Judges  they  oould  not,  even  by  long  diaeossioBS, 
be  roused  to  abandon  for  a  while  their  herds  and  Tillages,  and  to  take  part  in  the 
glorions  national  war  immortalised  by  the  song  of  Deborah.' The  two  tribea  and  a  half 
which  had  settled  in  the  east  of  the  Jordan,  laboured,  besides,  under  a  oommon  disad- 
vantage^ Their  haintations  spread  over  an  extent  of  country  disproportionately  large 
f<Nr  their  numbers,  and  hence  most  onerous  to  maintain;  their  cities,  in  many  instances 
scattered  at  considerable  distances  from  each  other,  could  nmtually  afford  but  little 
aid  against  the  Anunonites  and  the  other  hostile  tribes  liring  within  the  same  boun- 
daries and  in  the  very  midst  of  the  Hebrews;  and  the  latter  were,  tfaeieforey  com* 
polled  to  have  their  folds,*  for  better  protection,  within  the  walls  of  their  towns  which 
were  thus  necessarily  enlarged,  and  became  more  difficult  for  defence  and  control.* 
Indeed  during  protracted  periods  the  people  lived  partial^  in  tents,  in  the  manner  of 
nomads,'*  frequently  wandering  from  district  to  district,  changing  old  abodea  with  new 
ones,  and  cultivating  the  soil  but  little  or  subordinately.  Hence  arose  not  only 
great  uncertainty  in  the  definition  of  the  boundaries,  but  considerable  fluctuations  in 
the  possession  of  the  towns;  different  tribes  succeeded  each  other  in  the  occupation  of 
the  same  regions  and  cities,  which,  on  the  other  hand,  were  not  nnfreqnently  inhabited 
by  a  mixed  population;  so  that,  for  instance,  the  town  Heshbon,  according  to  the  pre- 
dominant element  of  its  inhabitants,  was  at  one  time  counted  to  Reuben  and  at 
another  to  Gad;"  or  that  the  town  Dibon,  built  or  restored  by  the  Danites,  decidedly 
fell  within  the  territory  of  Beuben.**  How  could,  then,  tribes  without  unity  and  almost 
without  connection,  far  from  the  chief  seaU  of  Hebrew  progress  in  politics,  literaturey 
and  religious  development,  and  engaged  in  pursuits  forming  nearly  the  lowest  steps 
in  the  great  ladder  of  civilisation,  at  any  time  acquire  sway  and  authority  over  their 
much  more  advanced  kinsmen?  It  is  impossible  to  account  for  the  silence  of  history 
on  this  point  by  the  circumstance,  that  the  eminence  of  Reuben  dates  back  to  so  remote 
and  primitive  ages,  and  was  lost  so  early  and  so  completely,  that  it  could  find  no  ph^e 

*  See  p.  712.  21);  bat  to  have  diminished  at  the  end  of 

*  As  the  possessions  of  Reuben  were  the  wanderings  to  4^,780  (Num.  xxvi7); 
bounded  in  the  south  by  the  river  Amon,  while  the  military  men  of  the  two  anda  ha// 
which  markedtbenorthernlimitofthe dis-  eastern  tribes  are,  in  1  Chr.  v.  18,  togt^er 
trict  of  the  Moabitcs,  they  fell  within  the  stated  at  44,760. 

present  province  of  Belka,  and  included  »  Comp  2  Ei  iii  4 

^e  cities  Heshbon,  Elealeh.  Nebo,  Baal-  c  Comp!  Num.  xxxii.  6,  7. 

Meon,  and  Sibmah;    see  infra}  comp.  7  Comp.  Judir.v.  15, 16. 

Num.  xxxii.  1—39,  67,  58;  xxiv.  14,  15;  ,  ,,^v  n^w 

Josh. L  12—17;  xiii.  16—28;  xxii  ,  ^^^  nm^. 

*  1  Chr.  V.  10,  19;  2  Kl  x.  38.  Comp.  Num.  xxxii  36,  16,  24. 

*  Deut.  xxxiii  6.—  The  numerical  **  lChr.v.lO;compareniTD1  DnVH, 
strength  of  Reuben  seems  originallv  not  Josh.  xix.  6— -8;  Num.  xxxi.  10;  Gen. 
to  have  been  insignificant;  the  tribe  is  xxv.  16,  p.  484. 

recorded  to  have  counted,  at  the  exodus  "  Jo8h.xiil  17;  xxL  37. 

from  Egypt,  46,500  men  above  20  years  •»  Num.xxxii.84;  Josh. xiil  17 ; £■«•&, 

of  age,  able  to  cariy  arms  (Num.  i.  20,      Hier.  sub  Aafiiav, 
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in  the  later  annals  of  the  organiaed  Hebrew  people,  the  less  as  f^r  the  many  and 
essential  changes  in  the  whole  of  Israel,  it  possessed  but  little  practical  importance.*' 
It  cannot  be  imagined  that  the  national  records  should  have  so  tracelesslj  effaced,  or 
so  entirely  ignored,  Benben*s  ancient  glory  and  greatness^  as  they  are  eyerywhere 
so  scrupulously  just  in  reserving  to  him  the  first  chronological  rank  among  the 
Israelites.  Even  if  at  the  time  to  which  our  poem  refers,  Reuben  had  already  been 
deprived  of  its  influence,  the  author  would,  as  in  the  case  of  some  other  tribes,  have 
gone  back  into  the  glorious  past,  and  have  dwelt  upon  some  great  and  prominent  deed 
worthy  of  being  preserved  in  the  recollection  of  the  nation. 

The  conclusion,  therefore,  resulting  from  these  considerations  is,  that  Keuben  was  in- 
deed the  ^*<  of  those  Hebrew  tribes,  which,  deriving  their  origin  from  the  regions  of  the 
Euphrates,  and  for  some  time  living  in  Egypt,  ultimately  advanced  into  Palestine  from 
the  east  of  the  Jordan;  but  that  so  far  from  being  able  to  turn  this  priority  of  settle- 
inent  to  advantage,  it  forfeited  its  authority  by  haughty  wantonness,  and  still  more  by 
repulsive  inm^orality  of  life  and  conduct,  which  the  kindred  claps  regarded  with  disgust, 
and  almost  with  execration.'^  All  this  is  sufiSclently  transparent  from  the  tenour  of  the 
yerses  under  discussion.  Reuben  is  the  firstling  of  power  who  might  well  have  acquired 
a  superior  and  pre-eminent  position}  but  he  did  not  obtain  it,  because  he  polluted  the 
honour  of  the  house  of  Israel.'^ 

Thus  it  is  clear  that  "  the  right  of  primogeniture,**  if  understood  to  mean  double 
or,  at  least,  larger  property,  was  never  possessed  by  Reuben }  and  hence  it  is  irrelevant 
to  enquire  by  which  tribe  that  privilege  was  inherited,  after  it  was  lost  by  Reuben.  And 
is  it,  as  a  general  principle,  historically  probable  or  even  possible,  that  the  privilege 
of  **  the  firstborn**  should  have  been  transferred  to  any  later  or  younger  tribe?  How 
should  it  be  recognised?  Was  it  a  standing  and  necessarily  permanent  dignity? 
This  is  certainly  no  less  improbable  than  the  uniform  distribution  of  the  people  in 
twelve  tribes  after  an  imaginary  or  astrological  principle.*' 

However,  the  question,  which  tribes  successively  occupied  the  most  decided  influence 
among  the  Hebrew  immigrants  and  conquerors,  is  not  only  of  great  interest,  but  of 
werj  high  historical  importance.  It  is  commonly  maintained  that  the  chief  authority 
was  first  exercised  by  the  tribe  of  Joseph,  on  account  of  the  exalted  virtue  and  wis- 
dom attributed  to  its  founder,  but  that  it  later  virtually  passed  over  to  the  tribe  of 
Judah.'^  But  though  the  accounts  regarding  the  tribe  of  Joseph  are  preserved  to  us 
in  considerable  copiousness  and  completeness,  they  never  record,  nor  even  allow  the  in- 
ference, that  the  south  of  Palestine  at  any  time  acknowledged  its  superiority ;  here,  on  the 
contrary,  the  tribe  of  Judah  exhibited,  from  the  beginning,  the  energy  and  disposition  of 
appropriating  to  itself  the  supremacy;  not  even  Gideon,  the  powerful  and  much  revered 
hero,  could  venture  to  defy  the  jealousy  of  Judah  by  accepting  the  crown  which  was 
offered  to  him,  and  in  due  time  became  hereditary  in  the  family  of  Jesse.'"  But 
while  David  and  Solomon  confirmed  and  extended  the  power  of  their  house  at  home 
and  abroad,  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  also  continued  its  development  with  zeal  and  steadi- 
ness, and  gradually  g^^w  so  much  in  strength  and  self-reliance,  that  despotism  and  im- 
becility on  the  part  of  Solomon's  immediate  successors,  encouraged  it  to  proclaim  its 

"  Comp.  Ewald,  Gesch.  I  481,  482,  '*  See  on  xlviii.  p.  710. 

"^^'Smp.  Num.  xvi.  1;    xxvl  9,   10;  "  Comp.  £««W,  Gesch.  i.  534,  535. 

Deut.xi.6,  '•  See  p.713»    The  expression,   **the 

1^  See  xxxiv.  22 ;   comp.  Lev.  xviii.  8 ;  firstborn  of  his  bullock  po^esses  majesty" 

2  Sam.  xvi.  21,  22,  where  the  deed  here  (in  Dent,  xxxiti.  17)  does  not  apply  to 

attributed  to  Keuben  is  considered  equi-  the  tribe  of  Joseph  as  the  firstborn,  but 

vatent  to  aspiring  to  the  power  exercised  to  Ephraim,  who,  among  the  descendants 

by  the  father;  iii.  7 ;  Num.  xvL  1,  cf  seq, ;  of  Joseph,  enjoyed  superior  power  (xlviii. 

Bom.  II.  ix.  449—457.  1 4,  1 7—20). 
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independence  and  to  fbnnd  a  separate  kingdom,  which  was  acknowledged  bj  nine 
other  tribes;  so  that  thenceforth  the  empire  of  the  north  and  Ephraim  as  its  recognised 
head,  with  a  nice  balance  of  power,  co-existed  with  the  sonthem  monarchy  of  Jndah. 
This  is  the  point  of  view  occnpied  by  oar  poem,  which  describes  both  Jadah  ind 
Joseph  as  royal  tribes,  flourishing,  happy,  and  yictorions.' 

Philolooioal  Reharks. — The  third  verse  stands  in  antithesis  to  the  fourth,  the 
former  describing  the  authority  due  to  the  tribe  with  respect  to  its  antiquity,  the  latter 
adverting  to  the  fact  and  the  cause  of  its  actual  inferiority  among  the  people  of  IsraeL 
— l^K  is  synonymous  with  lib  (comp.  Is.  xL  26, 29 ;  Hos.  zii.  4;  Job  xviii.  7;  xl.  16; 
see  also  Job  xx.  10;  Hos.  xil  9),  and  hence  ^31M  n^fiW^  with  ^33  (as  is  evident  from 
Dent.  xxi.  17;  Ps.  Ixxriii.  51;  cy.  36 ;  Onk,  ^SplH  fi^ll ;  Sept  &px^  rktcvhtv  /iov,  etc> 
Although  flM  has  also  the  meanings  of  gri^tmd  misdeed  (xxxv.  IS;  Deut.xxTi.U; 
Hos.  ix.  4;  Job  xviii.  12;  Frov.  xL  7,  etc.),  the  relation  pointed  out  between  the  two 
verses  treating  of  Reuben,  renders  it  improbable  that  the  first  should  contain  an  ex- 
pression of  censure  or  pain  iVuIg.  principium  doloris  mei;  Aq,  Xvmii  Sym,69vini, 
etc);  especially  as  it  concludes  with  the  words  TV  "tH^I  flXB^  ^H^,  abont  the  sense  of 
which  no  reasonable  doubt  can  exist.  ^TV  means  exceUence^  superiority  (Prov.  xviL 
7);  n^b  (from  K^D)  is  elevation^  hence  dignity  (comp.  Fs.  Ixii.  5;  Job  xiii.  1 1 ;  xxxL 
23;  Ha^  I  7);  and  T]J,  in  this  passage  alone  used  instead  of  tVy  m^Af,/Nnoer,*  has  the 
same  favourable  sense  as  the  preceding  flKK^,  with  which  it  is  parallel :  the  phrase  under 
consideration  signifies,  therefore,  literally  **  thou  arU  or  shouldsi  6e,  superiority  of  dignity, 
and  superiority  of  power,**  so  that  the  abstract  are  used  for  the  concrete  substantives, 
as  is  very  frequent  in  poetry;  and  they  mean  here  **  thou  shouldst  be  superior  in 
dignity  and  superior  in  power.**  ThusTHB  is  (in  ver.4)  employed  instead  of  ntnO 
(comp.Num.xxiii.lO;  Isai.viii.5;  Judg.v.  6;  Ps.xxxv.6;  cix.4;  Job  xxxvi  18; 
Gesen,  Lehrg.  p.  726).  All  versions  expressing  another  sense  are  both  against  the 
nsage  of  the  Hebrew  words  and  against  the  context;  this  is, above  all,  the  case  with  the 
translation  of  the  Septuagint,  which,  blaming  the  character  of  Reuben  as  self-willed 
and  arrogant,  renders  quite  freely,  oKkupbg  fipB<rOai  Ktd  VKkfipbc  alOddtic  (comp.  Isal 
xix.  4,  and  D^JS  TV  in  Deut  xxviil  50;  Dan.  viii.23;  see  Ecd.  viiL  I).  Onkehs  renders 
the  traditional  view  of  the  Jews,  ascribing  to  Reuben  an  intended  threefold  privilege 
of  primogeniture,  priesthood,  and  royalty  (comp.  i?asft»,  Ebn  Eztcl^  Bashbam),  thereby, 
of  course,  totally  abandoning  the  Biblical  text;  and  theTargumJonoMoji  taid  Jerusalem^ 
canying  out  the  same  idea,  add,  that  on  account  of  Reuben*s  transgression,  the  three 
dignities  were  transferred  to  Joseph,  Judah,  and  Levi  respectively.  Similar  notions, 
are  implied  in  many  of  the  later  translations;  Vulgate,  prior  in  donis  (alluding  to  the 
double  portion  falling  to  the  share  of  the  firstborn);  Luther,  the  highest  in  sacrificing 
(Der  Oberste  im  Opfer),  since  originally  the  firstborn  performed  the  priestly  functions 
for  the  family  (see  notes  on  vers.  5—7 ;  comp.  KB^}  riK[^3  to  give  a  present,  2  Sam. 
xix.  43;  K^D  tribute,  2  Chr.xvii.  11;  and  H^fb  present, JsMiLSA',  £sth.ii.  18;  Jer. 
xL  5,  etc.). 

The  root  THD  (ver.  4),  kindred  with  *Tn&,  has  the  sense  of  a  trembling,  nnquiet,  and 
fluctuating  movement;  it  hence  includes  the  notion  of  vehement  impetuosity  and  vio- 
lence, and  is,  therefore,  aptly  rendered  by  the'  Sept  l^vppl^iiv  (IKifipurac  «k  S^iup); 
it  thus  occurs  in  some  Talmudical  phrases  (HV^  ^y  THD,  **my  passion  has  over- 
whelmed me,"  Nedar.ix.2;  comp.  Buxtorf,  Lex.  Talm.  p.  1711);  and  it  then  assumes 
the  meaning  of  efiervescent  ebnlUtion  (^^.  V9r€p(l<rac),  producing  an  empty  or  hollow 


*  The  remark  in  I  Chr.  v.  1,  2,  **  that  is  to  be  understood  in  the  sense  pointed 

after  the  firstborn,  Reuben,  had  been  re-  out  in  p.  715. 
jccted,  the  birthright  was  given  to  Joseph, 
while  Jadah  enjoyed  the  greatest  power,*'  *  Am.  v.  9  is  uncertain. 
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noise;  thus  we  read  D^tniD  D^KO^  (Zep]i.iiL4),  a  term  receiving  a  welcome  illustra- 
tration  by  the  word  DITHD  (in  Jer.  xxiii.  32),  which  coupled  with  ")p(^,  denotes  the 
recklessly  rash,  Tainglorioos,  and  hollow  speech  of  false  prophets  (comp.  Judg.  ix.  4, 
DnnDI  D^pn  D^K'DK;  Aq.iedfipevffas;  Luther,  Du  fahrst  leichtfertig  dahin).  The 
metaphor  of  the  first  words  of  the  fourth  verse  is,  therefore,  taken  from  the  babbling 
over  of  boiling  water,  which,  in  eastern  phraseology,  is  not  nnfrequently  used  as  a 
figure  to  describe  the  wild  and  fervent  violence  of  passion  or  love  (^Sym.  vTrtplJteaci 
Sanu  vers.  TiyniK,  effervisH',  Vulg.  more  indistinctly,  effusua  «;  others,  vapour,  etc.); 
comp.  *T^T  and  iLO^yaa  in  2  Chr.  xii.  21,  and  Eph.  iv.  19,  corresponding  to  the  Syr. 
fe^niTHS;  and  Targ.  Jon.  renders  DVS^I  with  Itn&l.  The  substantive  THS  has  the  tense 
of  the  verb  ntHQ,  as  the  translations  already  quoted,  and  most  of  the  others  express 
it  (see  gupra  to  "tn^);  and  it  is,  therefore,  neither  necessary  to  read,  with  the  Samaritan 
Codex  ntHD,  nor,  with  several  others,  to  take  THD  as  the  predicate  to  the  preceding 
in*  **thy  superiority  vanishes  away  like  water"  {Ckricus,  Herder,  Vater^  etc.).— 
Although,  then,  Beuben  ought  to  occupy  a  superior  raiik  (inj),  the  poet  observes 
"in^n'7M,  that  is,  thou  shalt  be  the  reverse  of  "iri.%  inferior  in  power  and  authority 
(^Aq,  ;*i)  wtpurffivayg;  Sym.  o{jk  iffy  trtpiffffonposi  Gr,  Ven.  ntpimvffaioi  Vulg.  non 
crescas).  The  Septuagint,  erroneously  continuing  the  metaphor  of  tnS,  translates 
fiTJ  UKiayg  (fimn  7fc<).  The  Hiphil  iniW  has  intransitive  meaning,  to  excel;  while 
Gesenius  (Thes.  p.  645)  takes  that  form  for  the  Hophal,  instead  of  ^JTl-m,  analogous  to 
jrrtn  (Lev.  iv.  23,  28),  and  KnV  (Prov.  xi.  25).— After  vhhr,  Tfc<,  we  must  supply  the 
preceding  *|*3K  *3D6^,  with  which  *yi^*  is  parallel;  although  in  the  corresponding 
passage,  1  Chr.  v.  1,  ^^n  is  connected  with  yiV*  (V2«  ^yiV*  l^^nSI).  For  in  the 
pithy  brevity  and  the  rising  pathos  of  the  speech,  the  father,  as  if,  even  in  the  distant 
recollection,  turning  with  undiminished  horror  from  the  nefarious  crime  of  his  son, 
changes  the  form  of  the  addre&s,  passing  from  the  second  to  the  third  person,  and  in 
an  unconnected  exclamation  ouce  more  weighs  and  realises  to  himself  the  enor- 
mity of  the  deed:  ^  he  hath  ascended  my  couch  T  Similar  transitions  occur  in  vers.  9 
and  26,  and  often  in  the  Psalms  and  other  poetical  books.  The  Sept.  renders,  there- 
fore, inaccurately  ivB^nef  OnA. KnpvD,  etc.;  and  still  more  freely  the  VtJg€Ue,ei 
maculasti  stratum  ejus  (omitting  D^V,  and  translating  TM  with  et).  Too  artificial  is 
the  interpretation  of  Ewald  (Gesch.  i.  481),  who  takes  nSjJ  as  synonymous  with  Tb)f, 
degree,  rank  (comp.  Ezek.xl26),  and  U'anslates  **  my  couch  of  dignity";  while  the 
version  ^trespasser,  offender!"  and  the  proposed  reading  TP})  (infinitive) ** ascending 
my  couch,"'  are  unsupported  and  forced. 

11.  Simeon,  TBB8. 5 — 7. 
The  destinies  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon  were,  in  some  points,  not  unlike  those  of  the 
Keubenites,  but  in  other  respects  decidedly  more  melancholy.  Though  in  the  remi- 
niscence of  the  nation  regarded  as  the  second  of  the  tribes,  it  never  succeeded,  like 
Beuben,  in  acquiring  for  habitation  large  or  fertile  districts.  It  is  true,  that  the 
Simeonites  were  from  early  times  distinguished  and  renowned  for  daring  prowess, 
which  emboldened  them  to  seek  abodes  in  most  dangerous  regions,  cautiously  avoided, 
except  for  occasioiuU  invasions,  by  the  rest  of  the  Hebrew  tribes,  in  those  south-western 
parts  of  Palestine,  adjoining  Egypt,  where  they  had  perpetually  to  contend  with 
powerful  and  merciless  enemies,  as  the  Edomitcs  and  Amalekitcs;  and  tradition  attri* 
butes  to  them  a  degree  of  courage  which  at  an  early  period  enabled  them,  in  conjunct 
tion  with  Levi,  to  conquer  a  town  situated  so  far  northward  as  Shechem  (xxxiv.  26— 
31).  But  following  the  traces  afforded  by  our  song,  we  are  justified  in  concluding, 
that  their  valour   too  soon  degenerated  into  sanguinary  ferocity,  which  prompted 

*  Similarly  Luther,  and  several  others. 
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them  to  nndertake  wild  and  reckledi,  and  often  impions  and  rapacious,  expeditions, 
sadly  reducing  their  nnmhers  and  their  strength,  and  calling  down  upon  their  name 
the  hatred  and  abomination  both  of  theur  antagonists  and  their  kinsmen.  The  decrease 
of  their  population  is  indeed  more  striking  and  extraordinary  than  in  any  other  tribe; 
for  while  they  numbered,  in  the  first  year  afteV  the  departure  from  Egypt,  no  less  than 
59,300  warriors,  they  had  during  the  wanderings  in  the  desert  fallen  to  32,200,  or  to 
nearly  one  third  of  their  former  strength.*  Nor  did  they  ever  in  later  periods  recover 
from  their  fatal  losses,  or  increase  in  any  proportion  to  the  steady  growth  of  other 
tribes.*  For  their  enterprising  audacity  was  not  deterred  even  by  their  numerical 
weakness  from  most  hazardous  schemes.  Repressed  to  narrow  and  not  rery 
blooming  or  productive  strips  of  land,  and  desirous  to  gain  larger  scope  and  more 
favourable  opportunities  for  breeding  of  cattle,  to  which  occupation  they  were  chiefly 
led  by  their  own  reverses  and  the  general  history  of  their  nation,  they  are  recorded  so 
late  as  the  eighth  century,  in  the  time  of  king  Hezekiah,  to  have  made  brilliant  and 
successful  attacks  upon  some  southern  or  Hamitic  tribes,  and  to  have  taken  posses- 
sion of  their  tempting  and  fertile  districts.'  But  these  emigrations  far  beyond  the 
proper  boundaries  of  the  land  of  the  Israelites,*  and  partially  extending  to  Mount  Seir, 
where  they  expelled  the  rest  of  the  Amalekites,  were  only  in  harmony  with  the  tastes 
displayed  by  the  Simeonites  at  much  earlier  stages  of  their  existence.  l\>o  much 
weakened  by  anterior  misfortunes  to  attempt  alone  the  conquest  of  a  part  of  Canaan, 
they  joined  the  infinitely  more  powerful  tribe  of  Judah,  relying  upon  its  genero- 
sity for  the  ultimate  acquisition  of  adequate  abodes.  Their  confidence  was  not  betrayed. 
The  men  of  Judah  subdued  districts  too  vast  for  their  own  occupation,  and  they  wil- 
lingly conceded  to  Simeon  the  southern  tracts  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean, 
which  included  a  large  portion  of  the  territory  of  the  Philistines.  It  was,  therefore,  at 
all  times  avowed  that  the  Simeonites,  as  if  they  had  no  independent  or  equal  claim, 
**  obtained  their  inheritance  in  the  midst  of  the  inheritance  of  the  men  of  Judah.**^ 
They  received  seventeen  cities  with  the  surrounding  villages;*  but  too  powerless  to 
maintain,  or  too  few  to  occupy  them,  they  were  compelled  to  give  up  some  to  the  tribe 
of  Judah,  and  to  abandon  others  to  their  heathen  neighbours.^  How  could  they, 
therefore,  be  expected  to  conquer  the  strong  Philistine  towns  situated  within  their  own 
boundaries?  And  yet  such  an  attempt  was  necessary  for  the  realization  of  the  plans  and 
ideas  upon  which  the  Hebrew  conquest  of  Canaan  was  based.  The  sword  of  Judah 
performed  this  duty  also  for  the  fraternal  tribe:  however,  the  success  was  but  tem- 
porary; and  Gaza,  Ascalon,and  Ekron,  though  taken  by  Judah,  could  not  be  defended 
and  maintained  by  Simeon.**  This  tribe,  therefore,  was  imperceptibly,  but  long  before 
the  exile,  entirely  absorbed  by  that  of  Judah,  with  which  it  naturally  was  joined  after 
the  division  of  the  empire;  and  it  ceased  so  completely  to  form  an  independent  or 
united  community,  that  it  could  entirely  be  passed  over  in  the  blessing  of  Moses;* 

»  Com  p.  Num.  i.  22, 23;  xxvi.  12—14;  Simeon,  is,  hi  a  subsequent  period,  related 

1  Chron.  i  v.  38.  to  be  in  possession  of  the  Philistines,  whose 

*  1  Chron.  iv.  27.  king,  Achish,then  ceded  it  to  David  (comp. 
«  See  1  Chron.  iv.  39—44.  Josh  xix.  4  with  I  Sam.  xxvii.  6). 

♦  Comp.  ibid,  ver.  42.  «  Comp.  Judg.  i.  18 ;  Josh.  xv.  45 — 17. 

•  See  Josh.  xix.  1,  9;  Judg.  i.  3,  17;  •  Deut.xxxiii.  Hence  the  empire  of 
eomp.  Josh.  xxi.  9.  Judah  is  in  some  passages  stated  to  con- 

•  Josh.  xix.  2—8 ;  comp.  1  Chr.  iv.  24—  sist  of  one  tribe  only,  which,  together  with 
33.  the  ten  tribes  of  Israel^made  up  the  whole 

^  Beer-sheba  and  Hormah  assigned  to  nation  of  twelve  tribes  (see  1  Ej.xL  13, 
Simeon,  are,  in  the  time  of  Ahab  and  30 — 32,  35,  36);  since  Simeon,  no  more 
David  respectively,  mentioned  as  belong-  counted  separately,  was  included  in  Judah. 
ing  to  Judah  (comp.  Josh.  xix.  2,  3,  with  But  in  1  Ki.xii.  21  it  is  stated,  tluu  Rehe- 
l  Ri.  xix.  3;  1  Sam.  xxx.  26);  while  Zik-  boam  assembled  **  the  whole  house  of  Jo- 
lag,  originallj   falling  to  the  share   of  dah  and  t/ie  tribe  qf  Benjamin  to  fight 
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Ibongli  it  was  not  forgotten  in  the  ideal  distribntion  ponrtrayed  bj  the  prophet  Ezekiel, 
who,  in  describing  the  restoration  of  the  Hebrew  people  in  its  integrity,  of  course  intro- 
duced all  the  ttoelve  tribes.*^^  Nothing  is,  therefore,  more  in  harmony  with  the  later 
fate  of  the  Simeonites  than  the  menace  pronounced  upon  them  in  our  poem:  "  I  will 
disperse  them  in  Jacob,  and  scatter  them  in  Israel." 

UL  Levi,  vbk8.5— 7. 

The  histoiy  of  the  tribe  of  LeW,  remarkable  and  extraordinary  in  itself,  is  eminently 
calculated  to  open  a  deep  insight  into  the  internal  development  of  the  Hebrew  nation. 
But  in  proportion  to  its  interest  and  importance  are  its  intricacies  and  perplexities;  it 
oflfers  contradictions  which  appear  irreconcilable;  and  it  is  entangled  in  dilemmas 
which  seem  to  defy  every  critical  effort.  The  difficulties  commence  with  the  words 
attributed  to  the  dying  patriarch  with  reference  to  that  tribe.  We  6nd  here  the  Levites 
coupled  with  the  Simeonites  in  a  severe  rebuke  and  curse,  denouncing  with  horror 
their  violence  and  oppression,  and  describing  their  dispersion  through  Israel  as  a  dire 
calamity  and  well-merited  chastisement.  How  is  this  to  be  brought  into  harmony  with 
the  privileged  position  assigned  to  them  in  the  ordinances  of  the  Pentateuch?  how 
could  it  be  said  of  the  holy  representatives  of  the  people,  of  the  Divinely  chosen  priests, 
*^  into  their  council  my  soul  shall  not  come;  in  their  assembly  my  glory  shall  not  join?** 
And  was  there  ever  a  time  when  the  Levites  were  or  could  be  regarded  as  labouring 
under  so  fatal  a  malediction?  We  shall  follow  the  safe  guidance  of  the  historical 
statements  contained  in  the  Biblical  records,  and  may  thus  be  able  to  arrive  at  some 
satisfactory  conclusion. 

First  it  appears  that  the  men  of  Levi  were  not  at  all  times  unwarlike  or  unworldly. 
National  tradition  assigns  to  Levi  a  principal  share  in  the  massacre  at  Shechem;'* 
Benaiah,  the  son  of  the  priest  Jehoiada,  was,  by  David,  appointed  one  of  h\8  generals ;** 
and  Solomon  not  only  confirmed  this  appointment,  and  employed  Benaiah  for  san- 
guinary commissions/^  but  he  preferred  Azariah,  the  son  of  his  first  priest  Zadok,  to 
a  prominent  office  of  political  administration.**  However,  the  men  of  Levi  seem,  like 
the  Simeonites,  in  the  earlier  periods  to  have  been  utter  strangers  to  moderation  and 
self*  control;  so  that  our  song  could  exclaim,  **  an  instrument  of  violence  is  their  burning 
rage;  cursed  be  their  anger,  for  it  is  fierce,  and  their  wrath, for  it  is  cruel.**  The  conse- 
quences were  not  very  different  from  those  which  attended  the  similar  vices  and  crimes 
of  the  fraternal  tribe.  The  number  of  the  Levites  fell  to  the  small  amount  of  22,000,  a 
figure  lower  even  than  that  reached  by  the  Simeonites  at  the  second  census.*^  Such  a 
paucity  of  military  men  rendered  it  difficult  for  them  to  conquer  a  portion  of  Palestine 
for  their  hereditary  abodes;  and  as  they  were  not  even,  like  the  Simeonites,  able  to 
enlist  the  sympathy  and  co-operation  of  a  more  powerful  tribe,  they  never  acquired 
connected  territoiy  sufficient  to  hold  their  limited  population.  The  analogies  in  the 
early  history  of  the  two  tribes  are  indeed  so  striking  and  manifold,  that  our  poem  could 
appropriately  combine  the  prediction  concerning  both  in  one  joint  address.  Thus  the 
Levites  were  compelled  to  seek  shelter  in  any  part  of  the  country  in  which  access  was 
permitted  to  them.  In  small  and  divided  groups,  they  settled  in  a  large  part  of  the 
cities  both  in  the  east  and  in  the  west  of  Jordan,  both  in  the  north  and  in  the  south; 

against  the  house  of  IsraeV'\  it  appears,  '*  Ezek.xlviii.24,25;  comp.Rev.vii.7* 
therefore,  that  parte  of  Benjamin  fell*  after  »  ^^^xiv  25—31 
the  division,  to  Judah,  as  was  almost  un- 
avoidable from  the  geographical  position  "  I  Chr.  xxvii.5;  comp.  2  SanuviiL  18; 
of  both  tribes  (see  on  ver.  27;  comp.  £zr.  xx.  23;  1  Ki.  ii.  35. 
iv.l;  X.  9);  while  the  small  tribe  of  Simeon  |,  i  ■«•;„„.  »  ok  ^k 
is  there  aUuded  to  by  the  words, "  and  the  ,    *  ^"^®  "'  ^^»  ^^ 
rest  of  the  people"  (Dyn  ^n%  ibid.  ver.  "  1  Kings  iv.  2, 4;  comp.  ii.  55. 
23).  **  Num.  iii,  39 ;  see  supra  p.  78i. 
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and  diey  could,  therefore,  justly  be  represented  as  **  dispersed  in  Jacob  and  bcattered 
in  Israel.** 

This  is  manifestly  the  course  of  events  which  decided  the  ultimate  destiny  of  the 
tribe  of  Levi;  and  from  this  point  of  view  alone  the  severe  terms  of  our  song  can  be 
accounted  for  and  may  be  rendered  intelligible.  It  is  of  no  avail  to  force  upon  the 
words  a  construction  repudiated  by  the*  first  rules  of  interpretation,  and  to  refer  them 
to  the  measures  of  the  Pentateuch,  which  assigns  to  the  Levites,  throughout  the  country, 
forty-eight  cities,  with  certain  inalienable  lands  around  them  as  pastures  for  their 
cattle.*  For  the  Pentateuch  represents  that  arrangement  in  a  very  different  light  from 
that  in  which  it  is  viewed  in  our  poem.  It  is  there  not  regarded  as  a  curse  formercileK 
and  unbridled  atrocities:  but  because  "  the  Lord  hath  singled  out  the  tribe  of  L^vi  to 
bear  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant,  therefore  Levi  shall  have  no  portion  or  inheritance  with 
his  brethren;  the  Lord  is  his  inheritance,^  Thus  the  want  of  territorial  property  on 
the  part  of  the  Levites,  is  considered  as  the  necessary  consequence  of  their  selection  for 
the  most  precious  spiritual  privileges;  they  were  not  to  obtain  any  wordly  power, 
because  they  should  entirely  devote  their  lives  to  the  service  of  God,  who  had  taken 
them  under  His  paternal  protection,  and  who,  in  order  to  secure  thdr  material  welfars 
also,  repeatedly  enjoined  upon  the  other  tribes, ''  take  care  not  to  forget  the  Levite  all 
the  days  that  you  are  in  your  land,*'^  and  otherwise  most  amply  provided  for  their 
subsistence* 

But  this  is  not  the  only  nor  the  greatest  discrepancy.  The  very  mission  and  ser- 
vices of  the  Levites,  during  a  long  period  after  Moses,  appear  veiy  different  in  the 
historical  accounts  and  in  the  statements  of  the  Pentateuch.  Let  us  remind  the  reader 
of  the  chief  precepts  of  the  Law  concerning  the  tribe  of  Levi. 

1.  Oiiginally  the  firstborn  sons  of  all  Israelites  were  intended  to  perform  the 
priestly  functions;  for  they  belonged  to  God,  who  had  miraculously  delivered  them  at  the 
last  Egyptian  plague;*  but  in  order  less  to  disturb  the  domestic  relations  of  the  people, 
and  to  secure  greater  e£5ciency  in  the  sacred  offices,  the  religious  primogeniture  was 
conferred  on  the  tribe  of  Levi ;  so  that  22,000  firstborn  Israelites  were  replaced  by  as 
many  Levites,  and  each  of  the  rest*  was  redeemed  by  five  shekels.'^ 

2.  The  sacrifices  were  to  be  offered  "  before  the  door  of  the  Tabernacle,  before  the 
Lord,"  at  the  place  which  the  Lord  would  choose  among  all  tribes,  to  let  Bis  name 
dwell  there;  and  the  Israelite  was  commanded,  ''take  heed  that  th9tt  offer  not  thy 
burnt- offerings  in  every  place  that  thou  seest."  • 

3.  The  service  at  the  altar  and  within  the  Holy  Tent  was  to  be  performed  exclu- 
sively by  Aaron  and  his  descendants;  every  stranger  who  attempted  to  ofliciate,or  even 
to  approach  the  sacred  precincts,  was  to  be  put  to  death.* 

4.  The  descendants  of  Moses,  or  the  Levites  in  the  more  restricted  sense,  were 
associated  to  the  priests  ^  their  ministers,  to  do  all  the  subordinate  services  at  the 
Tabernacle;  "  but  they  should  not  come  near  the  vessels  of  the  sanctuary  and  the  altar; 
lest  they  die  together  with  the  priests**  ;'<^  nor  was  an  Israelite  of  any  of  the  other  tribes 


"  Six  of  those  towns  were  the  cities  of         •  Deut,  xii.  19;  xiv.27,  29. 
refuge;  see  Com.  on  Exodus  p.  393;  and  *  Com  p.  Nam.  v.  6,  et  seq.\    Lev.xxv. 

thirteen  of  them  situated  within  the  dis-  82—34;  Num.  xviii.  14;  See  Num.xviii. 

tricts  of  Judah,  Benjamin,  and  Simeon,  ^^etseq,\  Dent.  xii.  18;  xvi.  11. 
not  far  from  the  sanctuary  at  Jerusalem,  *  Comp.Exod.  xiii.  2, 13. 

were  appropriated  to  the pnexte  or  Aaron,"  *-  273  in  Numbers. 

ite8\    comp.  Lev.  XXXV.  32 — 34;   Num.  'Num.  iii.  11  —  13,40  —  51;     comp. 

XXXV.  I — 8;    Josh.  xiv.  4;   xxl   1—40;  viii.  16— -18;  seeCom.  on  Exod.p.  220. 
1  Chr.  vi.  89—66.  •  Deut.  xii.  11, 13,  14;   Lev.  I  3;  ir.4s 

'  Deut.  X.  8,  9;    xii.  12;   Num.  xviii.  viii.  3,  4,  etc 
20;    comp.  Josh.  xiii.  14,  33;    xiv.  3,  4;  •  Num.iii.  10;  xviii.  1,  7. 

xviii.  7.  »«  Num.  xviii.  3,  6. 
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allowed  to  perform  the  Levitical  offices,  **  that  there  might  be  no  plague  when  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  approached  the  sanctaary."^^ 

If  we  compare  these  laws  with  the  facts  recorded  in  the  historical  books,  we  are  sur- 
prised bj  striking  and  remarkable  contrasts. 

1.  The  people  offered  sacrifices  to  God  at  Bochim,  a  place  the  sanctity  of  which  is 
in  no  wise  guaranteed,  and  where  certainly  the  Tabernacle  did  not  stand  at  that 
time."  The  reason,  alleged  by  some,  that  the  Divine  vision  happening  at  Bochim" 
had  hallowed  the  spot,  and  rendered  it,  as  it  were,  ''a  place  of  meeting,"  or  a  tem- 
porary Tabernacle,'^  is  an  unsatisfactory  evasion,  utterly  against  the  spirit  of  the  pre- 
cepts of  the  Pentateuch,  which  recognises  but  one  Tentof  Meeting,  and  allows  no  room 
for  fluctuations  or  exceptions. 

2.  Gideon, yrom  the  tribe  of  Manasseh,  brought  sacrifices  to  God  at  Ophrahj  far  from 
the  common  sanctuary."  The  fictitious  principle  "  wherever  God  appears,  tliere  is  a 
temple  as  long  as  the  vision  lasts,  and  he  to  whom  God  appears  becomes  temporarily 
a  priest,""  altogether  overthrows  the  positive  regulations  of  the  Law,  which  centre  in 
the  fact  that  the  holy  service  should  be  exclusively  carried  on  by  the  priests  at  the  only 
national  place  of  worship. 

3.  Manoah,  the  father  of  Samson,  of  llie  tribe  of  Dan,  offered  sacrifices  at  Zareah, 
an  unsanctified  place. '^ 

4.  Micah,  a  man  of  mount  Ephraim,  had  in  his  residence  *'a  house  of  God,  and 
made  an  ephod,  and  Teraphim,  and  consecrated  one  of  his  sons,  who  became  his 
priestft""  That  image  was  afterwards  taken  away  by  a  number  of  Danites,  who,  on 
their  way  to  the  northern  parts  of  Canaan,  passed  through  the  town  of  Micah;  "  and 
the  children  of  Dan  set  up  for  themselves  the  graven  image  of  Micah,  all  the  time  that 
the  house  of  God  was  in  Shiloh/'"  It  appears,  therefore,  that  it  was  not  unusual  for 
the  Israelites,  down  to  a  late  period,  to  have  private  sanctuaries  with  a  regular  and 
permanent  service.  But  this  is  in  direct  antagonism  with  the  absolute  unity  of  reli- 
gious worship  prescribed  in  the  Pentateuch.  The  only  refutation  that  has  been 
attempted  is  by  calling  Micah  *'  a  villain  and  a  knave,"  and  the  Danites  "•  rough  and 
reckless  fellows.**** 

5.  The  people  assembled  at  Mizpeh  **  to  the  Lord'*  (Hin*  7K),  while  the  holy  Ark 
was  not  there.*^  The  remark,  that  wherever  the  people  of  God  met  consciously  as 
such,  it  **  assembled  to  the  Lord,"  is  even  more  fallacious  and  untenable  than  the  sub- 
terfuges we  have  above  quoted;  for  if  so,  the  Hebrews  would  have  required  no  holy 
place  of  meeting  and  no  Tabernacle  at  alL 

6.  When  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  came  to  Befk-ahemeah,  the  people  "  offered  bnmt- 
oiferings  and  sacrificed  sacrifices  to  the  Lord.**" 

7.  Most  important  for  our  purpose  is  the  history  of  Samuel.  According  to  the 
genealogy  of  the  first  book  of  Chronicles,  this  great  man  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Levi, 
descending  from  Kohath,  but  not  from  the  line  of  Aaron}*    As  he  was,  therefore,  no 

"  Num.viii.  19;  iii.  10,  38;  xvil5.  *  iChr.vi.  12,  13,   18,  19;    comp.Jb- 

"Judg.ii.  5.  seph.AnuY,x.2{XiviTTig&VTtp).     It  is 

"  Jbi£  ver.  1.  true  that  the  impression  produced  in  read- 
'*  Hengatenberg,  Authentic  des  Penta-      ing  the  first  bclok  of  Samuel  is,  that  he 

teuchsii.40,41.  was  from  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  an  opi- 

"  Judg.  vLll — 20.  nion  still  entertained  by  many  critics. 
>'  Hengatenberg,  loc.  cit.   pp.41,    58,      His  father  is  introduced,  not  only  as  **a 

59.  man  of  Kamathaim-zophim,  of  Ephraim*' 

'^  Judg.  xiii.  19,  20.  (comp.  vii.  17),  but  as  **  an  Ephraimite" 

"  Judg.  xvii.  5.  (^mSK,  i.  1),  which  term,  where  it  is  not 

"  Judg.  xviii.  3,  27,  30,  31.  '*a  man  of  Ephrath,**  that  is,  of  Bethlehem 

*•  Hengatenberg,  loc.  cit.  pp.  52,  64.  (I  Sam. xvii.  12),  always  denotes  a  per- 

*>  1  Sam. vii.  1,5;  x.  17.  son  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Ephraim 

»  lSam.vLl5.  (Judg.xii.5;  lKi.xi.26;.    Thepasj^ge* 

3   B 
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prieit,  he  oaglit,  according  to  the  precept  of  the  Peotatench  ahove  quoted,*  under 
penalty  of  death,  to  have  abstained  from  all  those  higher  fanctionsexclasiTelj  reserved 
for  the  progeny  of  Aaron.  But  do  oar  records  allow  of  snch  a  conclusion?  When  the 
man  of  God  announced  to  Eli  the  rejection  of  his  family  from  its  sacred  offices,  he 
alluded  to  Samuel  in  the  following  terms,  **  I  will  raise  up  for  me  a  faithful  prieo, 
and  I  will  build  him  a  sure  house,  and  he  shall  walk  before  my  anointed  for  ever.*^ 
And  accordingly  we  find  l^amuel  not  only  described  as  a  prophet,*  or  acting  as  judge, 
making  annually  a  circuit  through  the  principal  towns  of  Israel,  sach  as  Bethel, 
Qilgal,  and  Mizpeh;^  but  we  see  him  in  every  respect  officiating  as  a  true  priest,  or  as 
a  member  of  Aaron's  family.  When  the  Philistines  threatened  the  Israelites  then  assem- 
bled at  Mizpeh,  with  a  fierce  attack,  ^  Samuel  took  a  sucking  lamb,  and  offered  it  for  a 
bumt-oflTering  wholly  to  the  Lord.^'  At  Ramah,  his  usual  abode,  where  he  ordinazilj 
judged  the  people,  "  he  built  an  altar  to  the  Lord.***  The  people  brought  at  fixed 
periods  offerings  **  on  a  high  place,"  but  they  did  not  eat  until  Samud  **  had  blened 
the  sacrifice."^  When  he  went  to  Bethlehem  to  anoint  David  instead  of  Saul,  be  took 
a  heifer  with  him,  and  said  to  the  family  of  Jesse,  **  I  am  come  to  sacrifice  to  the 
Lord:  sanctify  yourselves,  and  come  with  me  to  the  sacrifice";  upon  which  '^he  sanc- 
tified Jesse  and  his  sons,  and  called  them  to  the  sacrifice."*  Who  requires  more 
incontrovertible  proofs  of  the  thoroughly  priestly  offices  discharged  by  the  Levite 
Samuel  ?  And  yet,  in  the  Pentateuch,  Korah,  though  likewise  a  Levite,  and  likewise 
from  the  family  of  Kohath,  was  punished  with  a  f^rfnl  death  because  he  coveted  a 
dignity  completely  appropriated  by  another  branch  of  his  tribe.*  It  is  only  neceesaiy 
to  mention  the  feeble  and  arbitrary  argument  advanced  by  a  zealous  critic  in  explana- 
tion of  Samuel's  priesthood  :^<^  **  Together  with  the  sanctuary,  the  priesthood  also  had 
been  rejected  by  God;  and  with  regard  to  either,  a  prooisional  arrangement  was 
adopted  till  a  restoration  was  possible":  as  if  the  binding  and  decided  precepts  of  the 
Pentateuch  admitted  of  any  temporary  modification  of  the  sacred  service;  they  wexe 
permanent  and  unchangeable,  and  death  awaited  the  slightest  infiringement.  It  is, 
therefore,  not  a  little  astonishing  to  see  a  profound  and  sagacious  scholar  resting'^satis- 
fied  with  so  vague  and  inconclusive  a  reason,  that  **  the  confusion  of  the  times,  and  the 
dictatorship  conferred  by  God  on  Samuel  in  consequence  of  thatconfhaon,"  fully  tf^ffmnt 
for  his  anomalous  position."  An  assertion  so  light  and  ungrounded  is  not  likely  to 
counterbalance  in  unprejndiced  minds  the  numerous  and  distinct  historical  fiscts  lead- 
ing to  very  different  inferences. 

8.  During  a  long  period  after  Moses,  down  to  the  end  of  the  time  of  the  Judges,  the 

Judg.  xvii.  7,  **  a  young  man  from  Beth-  could  be  considered  as  belonging  to  that 

lehem- Judah, o/  <A«/afii%  ofJudah^  and  tribe;  while  his  dwelling  in  Bamathaim- 

he  was  a  Levite,**  is  not  parallel  to  1  Sam.  zophim,  which  was  not  a  Levitical  town, 

i.  1 ;  for  there  the  words,  ^  of  the  family  cannot  be  surprising,  since  in  those  tinwa 

of  Judah"  do  not  occur  after  the  ^enea/o^  and  later,  Levites  lived  in  other  cities 

(as  ^niDK  in  1  Sam. ),  but  after  the  name  besides  those  assigned  to  them  according 

of  his  residence,  and  are  explained  by  the  to  the    Pentateuch   and   the    Book    <tf 

words  DB' "13  Kini;  the  Levite  had  till  Joshua  (Judg.  xvil  7 ;  xix.  1 ;  «ee  w/Syi.) 

then  dwelt  in  a  town  occupied  by  men  of  i  Num.  xviii.  3  6. 

Jndah.    However,  the  statement  in  the  a  .  o       ••  •«  ' 

first  bookof  Chroniclescannotreasonably  *  Sam.ii.85;  comp.ver.28. 

be  doubted;  an  intentional  falsification  /  1  Sam.  iii.20;  ix.  6— U;  x.5— 13; 

with  regard  to  the  descent  of  so  distin-  *'^'  20 — 24. 

guished  a  man,contrary  to  the  reminiscence  ^  1  Sam.  >ni.  6,  15 — 17. 

and  tradition  of  the  people,  cannot  possibly  •  Ibid.  yii.  9,  \0.           •  Jhid,reT  17- 

be  supposed  even  in  a  composition  which  .    ''  Ibid,  ix.  12, 13.          *  Ibid.  xvL  S,  5. 

is  throughout   pervaded  by  a  Levitical  *  Num.  xvi.  1,8— 10;  xvii. 5;  compare 

spirit:  and  we  must  understand  the  word  iv.  15;  xviii.  2, 3. 

^niDK  simply  to  signify,  that  Elkanah*s  •«  Hengatenberg^  Auth.  des  Fent.iL  5L 

family,  by  its  long  residence  in  £phraim,  **  Ibid,  p.  60. 
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position  of  the  Levites  was  very  dissimilar  to  that  provided  for  them  in  the  Pentateuch. 
Instead  of  conveniently  living  in  the  Levitical  towns,  supported  partly  by  the  gifts  of 
the  Israelites,  and  partly  by  the  lands  which  formed  a  certain  basis  for  their  subsistence, 
they  wandered  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  homeless  and  breadless; 
they  were  happy  to  be  maintained  by  the  benevolence  of  pious  individuals;  and  were 
by  no  means  scrupulous  whether  the  towns  in  which  they  settled  were  holy  or  not" 

9.  After  the  Ark  of  the  Ck)venant  had  left  Shiloh,  in  the  time  of  Eli,  it  remained  for 
a  long  period  in  Kirjath-jeariro,  where,  during  the  whole  of  Saul's  reign,  it  remained 
without  priests,  sacrifices,  or  sacred  worship,  neglected  and  abandoned  in  the  house  of  a 
private  Israelite.  Why  did  the  Levites  suffer  this  profanation?  Why  did  they  bestow 
no  care  or  attention  on  the  most  sacred  part  of  the  Tabernacle,  which,  without  it,  was 
deprived  of  its  very  life  and  centre." 

10.  The  people  celebrated  the  election  of  Saul  as  king  at  Gilgal  by  '*  sacrificing 
burnt-offerings  and  peace-ofierings  before  the  Lord,**  although  the  holy  Ark  was 
not  then  at  Gilgal.'* 

11.  Nor  did  the  irregularities  of  the  religious  service  cease  in  the  earlier  epochs  of 
the  Hebrew  monarchy.  When  Samuel  did  not  arrive  at  the  ajSpointed  time  in 
Gilgal,  Saul,  though  a  Benjamite,  anxious  to  march  against  the  enemy,  offered  the 
sacrifices  for  the  assembled  army;  and  the  displeasure  of  Samuel  at  this  step  was  at*- 
tributable  to  perfectly  personal  and  political,  not  religious,  motives;  since  Samuel  him- 
self, the  Levite,  was  not  justified  in  presiding  at  the  sacrifice.*' 

12.  When  the  people  had  sinned  by  eating  meat  together  with  its  blood,  Saul,  in 
order  to  expiate  the  transgression,  built  an  altar,  and  commanded  that  every  man 
should  offer  up  his  ox  or  his  lamb;  which  is  indisputably  against  the  spirit  of  the 
Mosaic  injunctions.^* 

13.  David  left  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  for  three  months  in  the  house  of  Obed- 
Edom,  in  Gath,  because  he  believed  its  presence  to  be  dangerous,  and  brought  it  to 
Jerusalem  only  when  he  learnt  the  abundant  blessing  experienced  by  Obed-Edom.'^ 

14.  On  this  occasion,  David,  though  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  anrajed  in  the  **  linen 
ephod,"  '*  the  characteristic  garment  of  the  priests,'*  *'  offered  burnt-offerings  and  peace- 
offerings  before  the  Lord,  and  blessed  the  people  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  of  hosts*' ;*^ 
though  he  had  aiound  him  the  priests  Zadok  and  Abiathar,  through  whom  he  was 
accustomed  to  consult  the  Divine  oracle.** 

15.  At  the  time  of  the  pestilence,  David  built  an  altar  on  the  threshing-fioor  of 
Araunah,  offered  burnt-offerings  and  peace-offerings,  and  the  plague  ceased.** 

16.  *'  The  sons  of  David  were  priests."**  Instead  of  this  notice,  indeed,  the  Book  of 
Chronicles,  quite  in  harmony  with  its  usual  Levitical  tendency,  writes:  *'the  sons  of 
David  were  the  first  about  the  person  of  the  king."*^ 

17.  Adoniah,  the  son  of  David,  offered  sacrifices  at  the  meeting  of  his  friends,  assem- 
bled by  him  for  the  purpose  of  securing  their  assistance  in  his  attempt  to  deprive 
Solomon  of  the  throne.** 

**  See  Judg.  xvii.7 — 12;  xviii.  I — 31;  denotethe  well-known  vesture  of  the  A»^A- 

xix.  1;  I  Sam.xxi.1— 6;  comp.  ii.  36.  prie«^  1  Sam.  ii.  28 ;  xiv.3;  xxiii.9;  xxx, 

**  1  Sam.  vii.  2 ;  1  Chron.  xiil  3;  see  the  7 ;  compare,  however,  Judg.  xvii.  5;  xviii. 

strange  explanations  of  Hengstenberg,  loc,  17, 20;  see  Com.  on  Exod.  pp.  530 — 533. 
cit.  pp.  48  -  50.  *^  2  Sam.  vL  14, 1 7, 1 8 ;  comp.  Deut^xxi. 

**  1  Sam.  xi.  15;  comp.  vil  1 ;  2  Sam.  vi  5 ;  Ps.  ex.  4. 
3,  4 ;  and  Jud^.  xx.  26, 27,  »i  i  Sam.  xxiii.  9 ;  xxx.  7. 

"  1  Sam.  xiii.  9,  et  seq.  w  «  Sjira  xxiv  95 

>•  1  Sam. xiv.  32—35.  ^  5ara.xxiv. 25. 

"  2  Sam.  vi.  9—12.  "  VH  D^^HD  IH  ^33,  2  Sam.  viu.  18. 

»•  13  1lb«^  •♦  l^DH  '^'h  DOe'«in,  l  Chron.lvifi, 

^  Comp.  1  Sam.  ii  18;  xxii.  28;  2  Sam.  17. 
▼i.  14;  while  ephod  alone  is  employed  to  **  1  Kings  i.  9. 
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18.  It  has  been  mentioned  above,  that  the  priestsBenaiah  and  Azariah  filled  militaiy 
and  secular  offices  (see  p.  735). 

19.  Before  the  building  of  the  Temple,  not  only  Solomon,  but  any  Israelite  who 
chose,  sacrificed  on  the  heights,  on  one  of  which,  at  Gibeon,  which  was  "  the  great 
height,"  the  king  otfered  a  thousand  bumt-ofTerings  on  an  altar.'  The  Book  of 
Chronicles  adds,  as  a  justification  of  this  latter  act, "  for  there  was  the  Tent  of  Meeting 
of  God,  which  Moses  the  servant  of  the  Lord  had  made  in  the  desert*':*  but  even,  if 
this  was  the  case,  the  sacrifices  must  be  regarded  as  illegitimate,  since  the  Ark  was  at  that 
time  in  Jerusalem;  the  worship  of  Solomon  at  Gibeon  is.  in  the  Book  of  Kings,  intro- 
duced  with  the  censure,  '*  only  he  sacrificed  and  burnt  incense  in  high  places" :*  and 
after  having  obtained  a  Divine  vision,  the  king  went  to  Jerusalem,  stood  before  the 
Ark  of  the  Covenant  of  the  Lord,^  and  ofifered  up  bumt-oflferings,  and  made  peace- 
oflferings.* 

20.  At  the  consecration  of  the  Temple,  Solomon  sacrificed  together  with  the  people;* 
he  blessed  the  latter;^  kneeling  before  thealtar  of  the  Lord,  and  his  hands  raised  to  heaven, 
he  pronounced  a  fervent  supplication  for  the  prosperity  of  Israel,  asked  for  the  gracious 
fulfilment  of  every  prayer,  for  forgiveness  of  all  sins,  for  blessing  in  peace  and  success 
ia  war,^  and  concluded  with  another  ardent  benediction  on  the  people  of  Israel.*  In 
fine,  Solomon  himself  consecrated  the  holy  edifice;  except  that  the  Ark  was  placed 
into  the  Holy  of  Holies  by  the  priests,  who,  however^  are  mentioned  at  no  other  part 
of  the  ceremonies.*^ 

21.  And  those  who  do  not  think  all  these  combined  statements  conclusive,  and  per> 
haps  regard  many  of  them  as  exceptional  or  isolated,  may  consider  the  notice  that 
Solomon,  even  after  the  inauguration  of  the  Temple,  regularly,  •*  three  times  every 
year,  ofifered  burnt- ofiferings  and  peace -offerings  upon  the  akar  which  he  had  built  to 
the  Lord,  and  he  burnt  incense  upon  the  altar  that  was  before  the  Lord."" 

The  obv:ous  results  to  be  drawn  from  these  facts  are,  that  during  a  long  period  after 
the  conquest  of  Canaan,  the  Israelites  extensively  preserved  the  patriarchal  organisa- 
tion of  their  households;  that  the  head  of  the  family,  at  regular  intervals,  performed 
the  sacerdotal  functions  in  the  name  of  the  other  members;^  that,  in  general,  the 
priestly  power  remained  combined  with  the  secular  authority,  so  that  among  the 
Hebrews,  as  was  the  case  among  all  ancient  nations,  kings,  military  leaders,  or  other 
public  dignitaries,  otfered  sacrifices  for  the  people,  and  discharged  other  religious 
oflSces;  that  these  rites  were  performed  at  any  place  where  an  occasion  arose,  and  not 
exclusively  at  the  Tabernacle;  that  the  Levites,  weakened  and  humbled  in  consequence 
of  political  misfortunes  and  reckless  warfare,  were  far  from  possessing  any  special 
claim  to  the  priesthood,  could  still  less  obtain  or  exercise  great  hierarchical  power,  and 
appear  almost  everywhere  in  a  condition  of  dependence,  and  sometimes  of  helpless- 
ness. If  the  reader,  from  these  considerations,  turns  once  more  to  the  words  of  our 
poem  applying  to  Leri,  he  will  understand  their  full  force  and  propriety. 

However,  it  is,  on  the  other  hand,  undeniable,  that  the  Levites  showed,  from  a 
remote  period,  a  tendency  to  occupy  the  position  marked  out  for  them  in  the  Penta- 
teuch, and  that  the  principal  religious  institutions  there  delineated  are,  with  more  or 
less  distinctness,  traceable  in  the  history  of  the  Hebrews  after  Moses.  In  harmony  with 
the  notice  in  the  Book  of  Joshua,  that  ^  the  whole  congregation  assembled  at  Shiloh, 
and"  there  set  up  the  Tabernacle  of  Meeting,"  **  we  find  during  n  large  part  of  the  period 

»  I  Kings  iii.  2—4.  •  Ih.  vers.  54—61.    '•  Ih,  vers.  6—1 1. 

•  2  Chr.  i.  3, 13;  comp.  1  Chr.  xvi.  39 ;  n  i  Kings  ix.  25 ;  comp.  xii. 31 ;  xiii. 
xxi.  29.                                                             33;  see  also  Exod.  xviii.  12;  xxiv.  5,  *"\yj 

'  kmrp.'T^lno.e^a''"'''-  ^«-«^""'  and  Comment,  pp.  319. 3a«. 

•  1  Kin^s  viii.  5, 62, 63.  -  "1  Sam.  xx.  6 ;  comp.  Job  L  5 ;  xlil  8. 
»  lb,  vers.  14—21.     »  lb.  vers.  22—53.  "  Josh.  xviiL  I. 
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of  the  Judges,'^  a  true  sanctuary  and  a  real  religious  centre  at  Shiloh.  It  is  designated 
with  the  distinct  names  Home  of  Ood,  Abode  of  the  Lord,  and  Tent  of  Meeting.^  It 
contained  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant,'*  which  symbolised  the  presence  of  Ood,'^  and 
bore  the  mysterious  figures  of  the  Cherubim;'*  which  was  regarded  as  Israelis  most 
precious  treasure,  or  their  ''honour,"^  and  accompanied  the  armies  on  militaxy  expe- 
ditions, for  their  own  most  powerful  protection,  and  to  the  consternation  of  their  ene- 
mies.^ At  Shiloh  was  *'  the  b'ght  of  God,**"  burning  from  evening  to  morning;** 
here  the  people  "  appeared  before  the  Lord,"**  offered  up  and  redeemed  vows,  killed 
sacrifices  on  a  holy  altar,  and  consumed  the  meals  of  the  eucharistic  offerings  in  the 
society  of  their  families.**  Shiloh  was  the  place  of  popular  assembly  for  deliberation 
on  national  affairs;  there  met  the  delegates  of  the  tribes;  and  there  were  sometimes  the 
head-quarters  of  the  army.**  The  prophet  Nathan  said  to  David,  in  the  name  of  God, 
**  I  have  not  dwelt  in  any  house  since  the  time  that  I  brought  up  the  children  of  Israel 
out  of  Egypt,  even  to  this  day,  but  have  walked  in  a  Tent  and  in  a  Tabernacle";** 
which  words  confirm  the  existence  of  a  national  place  of  worship  after  the  time  of 
Moses;  and  the  prophet  Jeremiah  also  mentions  Shiloh  as  the  religious  centre  before 
the  erection  of  the  Temple  on  Zion,  and  calls  it  the  place  where  "  God  made  His  name 
dwell  at  first.***'—  But  all  these  points  do  not  prove  the  unity  of  the  sanctuary;**  they 
show  merely  that  solemn  or  religious  actions  were  frequently,  perhaps  even  chiefly, 
performed  at  Shiloh,  or  at  the  place  where  the  Ark  happened  to  be:  that  this  was  not 
exclusively  the  case,  as  would  be  required  by  the  commandments  of  the  Pentateuch,  is 
abundantly  clear  from  the  many  deviations  and  exceptions  which  have  been  above 
pointed  out.** 

Quite  analogous  is  the  case  with  the  Levites.  We  find  them  at  all  times  after 
Moses  employed  for  religious  offices,  often  honoured  with  great  confidence,  and  some- 
tiroes  consulted  on  difficult  questions;  they  carried  the  Ark,  and  their  services  for 
sacred  functions  were  taken  with  predilection;  so  that,  for  instance,  Micah,  after 
having  obtained  a  Levite  to  superintend  his  domestic  worship,  exclaimed  with  joyful 
satisfaction:  **  Now  I  know  that  the  Lord  will  do  me  good,  since  I  have  a  Levite  to 
be  my  priest."**  The  authority  of  the  Levites  grew  considerably  from  the  time  of 
Samuel:  among  the  servants  of  Saul,  no  Hebrew  was  found  who  would  lay  hands  on 
the  priests  of  Nob;  Doeg  the  Edomite  alone  showed  himself  ready  to  perform  th« 

"♦  Judg.xviii.  31.  **  Comp.  ver.  10;   Josh.  xxi.  2;   Judg. 

»»^«   n^n,   lSam.i.7,  24,  and  n>2  xvui.31;  xxi.  12,  19.    That  the  Philis- 

«.*«Uw».«    T  J         —  «.      «tk-t«  U-*%«*  ,  tmes,  after  their  great  Victory  10  the  time 

D\n>«n,  Judg.xAiii.31;    nin^  'pyn,!  ^^  ^jj^  ^^^  ^^-^^^  ^^^  destroyed   the 

SanLi.9;  iii.  3;  IPID  ?nK,  1  Sam.  ii.22.  Tabernacle,  is  an  unfounded  conjecture 

'•  7\)7\''  nnn  piK,  l  Sam.  iv. 3,  etc  (Ewaid,  Gesch.  ii.  424;  comp.  1  Sam.  xiv. 

"  Jbid.\v.3,7,S;  vi.  19.  3). 

'*  1  Sam.  iv.  4;  2  Sam.  vi.  2 ;  comp.  on  **  2  Sam.  vii.  6. 

Exod.,  p.  480.  «?  Jer.  vii.  12 ;  comp.  xxvi.  6. 

I    *MSam.iv.l8,21,22;    comp.  Psalm  «  As  is  asserted,  for  instance,  by  fl^m^- 

Y'!'o    *  •     o              XT           o«    TH.  stenberg,  Auth.  des  Pent  ii.  52— 56. 

"^  1  Sam.  IV. 3;  comp.  Num. X.  35.   The  ^  ^J^           ,     .      ^            .^,.  . .         , 

Ark  was,however,tcmporarilyalsoat Beth-  *  Not  conclusive  for  establishing  the 

el   (Judg.  XX.  26,27;  xxi.  2,  4),  and  at  Y^'f^  ^^  ^^^  P"b'»c  service  are  the  follow- 

otlicr  places,  as  in  Gibeon ;   comp.  I  Chr.  ^^S  passages  generally  quoted  for  this  pur- 

xvi.  39;  xxi.29;  2  Chr.  i.3;  comp.  1  Ki.  P"8e:  Judg.xvm.  31;   xxi.  19;    1  Sam.i. 

iji  4  7 ;  2  Sam.  ii.  15— 17 ;  they  prove  not  more 

**  D^n^it  13,  1  Sara.  iii.  3.  *^*°  ^^®  result  we  have  just  stated. 

*»  See  on  Exod.  xxvii.  20, 21 ;  compare  *®  Judg.  xvii.  13;  see  xx.  28;  1  Sam.  i. 

Lev.  xxiv.  2 — 4.  9 ;    vi.  5 ;    vii  1 ;    xiv.  3 ;    2  Sam.  xv.  24 ; 

*»  mn^    ^3Q   HK    r\iO^,    lSam.i.22;  lKingsviii.3,4.6;Comp.  Jo8h.iii.3;  vlii. 

comp.  Deut.xvi.  16  33;    see  also   Num.  xxvii.  19;    xxxii.  2; 

*♦  lSam.i.3,4,21;  ii.33;    xiv.  3,  etc.;  Deut.xxvi:.  9;  Josh,  xvii.4;  Jer.xviii.18; 

comp.  Dcut.  xii.  17,  18.  Joseph.,  Ant.  V.  i.  1. 
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impioas  deed;*  though  Saul  himself  had  so  little  respect  for  the  elas^  that  \e  eorii* 
mitted  at  Nob^  the  town  of  the  priests,  a  genersd  Diassacre  of  men  and  beasta^ 
Solomon  was  reluctant  to  kill  the  priest  Ebiathar,  who  had  joined  the  usurper  Adoniah, 
*'  because  he  had  borne  the  Ark  of  the  Lord'*;  yet  he  deposed  him  from  his  prieatlj 
office,  and  expeUed  him  from  the  capital.'  The  same  monarch,  though  hims^  con- 
secrating the  Temple  and  blessiag  the  people,  ordered  the  Ark  and  the  other  holj 
vessels  to  be  brought  into  the  sacred  edifice  by  priests  and  Levites;^  priests  were  not 
Seldom  the  mediators  between  the  king  and  the  people,  and  the  councillors  of  the 
crown  ^  and  not  long  afterwards  we  find  the  men  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  as  the  legal  and 
exdnsiye  servants  of  the  Temple.^  Then  they  steadily  advanced  towards  obtaining 
that  prominent  position  accorded  to  them  in  the  Pentateuch,  which,  for  instance,  ap* 
points  them  the  judges  in  all  difficult  cases,  and  enjoins  the  punishment  of  death  upon  every 
disregard  shown  for  thdr  decisions;^  for  *'the  priests,  the  sons  of  Levi,  the  Lord  hath 
chosen  to  minister  to  Him,  and  to  bless  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  and  by  their  word 
shall  every  controversy  and  every  offence  be  tried";*  till  their  condition  entirely  corre- 
sponded with  the  enthusiastic  praise  bestowed  upon  them  in  the  blessing  of  lioeei: 
**  They  shall  teach  Jacob  Thy  judgments,  and  Israel  Thy  law;  they  Shall  put  incense 
before  Thee,  and  whole  bnmt  sacrifice  upon  Thy  altar"  ;^  they  became  ultimately  the 
regular  and  appointed  instructors  of  the  people  in  the  precepts  of  Mosaism ;  and  the 
respect  entertained  for  them  deepened  into  veneration  and  spontaneous  submission.** 

Hence  we  may  thus  briefly  sketch  the  progress  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  The  first  solid 
foundation  for  its  future  distinction  was  laid  by  the  noble  character  and  brilliant  genios 
of  Moses.  One  of  the  chief  objects  of  his  attention  was  the  regulation  of  Uie  religiow 
afikirs  of  his  people.  This  task  was  peculiariy  attiuous  at  a  time  when  the  Hebrews  had 
largely  imbibed  the  idolatrous  notions  of  the  pagans,  and  were  with  difficulty  restrained 
from  superstitions  worship.  But  it  appears  that  Moses  was  in  his  plans  vigorously  sup- 
ported by  the  members  of  his  tribe."  The  memory  of  this  laudable  co-operation  is  pre- 
served in  the  narrative  of  the  seal  with  which,  after  the  worship  of  the  golden-calf, 
the  Levites  seised  the  sword  to  punish  the  offenders,  and  to  vihdicate  the  glory  of  the 
only  Ood  of  Israel,  when,  subduing  their  dearest  human  feelings,  they  dew  '*  everjr 
man  his  son,  and  every  man  his  brother."*'  Some  such  act  was  considered  as  their 
initiation  in  the  sacred  covenant  with  God,  and  as  a  claim  to  His  peculiar  blessing; 
and  the  song  of  Moses  alludes  to  it  with  uimiistakable  terms:  '*Levi  said  to  his  father 
and  to  his  mother,  I  have  not  seen  him;  he  did  not  acknowledge  his  own  brothers,  nor 
know  his  own  children;  for  they  have  observed  the  word  of  Qod,  and  kept  His  cove- 
nant.***' When,  therefore,  the  men  of  Levi,  after  the  immigration  into  Canaan,  failed 
to  secure  territorial  property,  because  the  warlike  part  of  the  tribe  haasarded  wild  and 
suicidal  expeditions  resulting  in  all  but  total  destruction,  the  remaining  more  peace- 
ful part,  followed,  with  enhanced  energy,  in  the  path  traced  out  by  their  great 
model,  their  leader  and  legislator.  Compelled  to  seek  a  scanty  subsistence  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  they  availed  themselves  of  their  dispersion  for  obtaining  a  legiti* 
mate  influence  in  religious  matters.  And  it  may  be  easily  imagined,  that  many 
Israeh'tes,  and  more  especially  the  chiefs  of  the  families,  absorbed  as  they  were  by  their 
agricultural  and  domestic  pursuits,  and  not  unfrequently  engaged  in  protracted  wars. 


*  1  Sam.  xxii.  18.        *  Ibid.  ver.  19.  ^  Deut.  xvii.  8—13. 

»  1  Kings  ii.  26, 27.  •  Deut.  xxi.  5 ;  comp.  1  Chr.  xxiii.  4. 

*  1  Kings  viii,  8, 4,  6—1 1.    About  the  •  Deut,  xxxiii.  10;  oorap.  2Ti;hr.  xix.  1 1. 
statements  in  1  Chr.  xv.  16;  xxv.  I  etseq.,  *°  2  Chr.  xvii.  7 — 9;  Mal.ii.  87. 

etc.,  see  BohUn^  Genes.,  Introd.  pp.125 —  "  Comu.  1  8am.ii.  28. 

128.  "  Exod.xxxii.26— 29;   see  Comment. 


*  2  Sam.  xix.  12;  1  Ki.  i.  7,  39;  iv.4.  p.  578. 

•  Comp.  Joel  i.  9, 13,  16;  ii.  14, 17,  etc  '*  Deut.  xxxiii.  9. 
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gladly  entnisted  the  maiMgement  of  their  sacrifices  and  other  sacred  duties  to  men 
who  had  exhibited  sincerity  and  eagerness  in  upholding  the  purity  of  faith,  and  who, 
witboat  property  and  worldly  cares,  seemed  anxious  to  extend  and  to  strengthen  the 
religions  institutions.  T^ms  the  Levitts  were  graduaU^  eubetituted  far  the  firelbom 
some,  with  respect  to  the  priestly  functions  originally  devolTing  upon  the  latter.*^  But 
the  Lerites  did  not  obtain  these  raluable  prerogatives  without  serious  opposition.  In 
the  first  place,  they  were  not  free  from  jealousy  within  their  own  tribe.  The  elder 
branches  of  them,  the  Aaronites,  had  reserved  for  themselves  the  performance  of  all 
higher  rites,  especially  at  the  common  national  sanctuary,  the  interior  of  which  they 
claimed  as  their  exclusive  sphere  of  actions  while  they  admitted  the  other  lines  of  the 
house  of  Levi  only  to  the  inferior  oflices,  and  regarded  them  as  their  subordinate  ser- 
vants.*' The  dissatisfaction  of  the  latter  is  reflected  in  the  rebellion  of  Korah,  who 
demanded  equal  privileges  with  the  most  favoured  of  his  kinsmen;*'  though  even 
Samuel,  who  was  no  Aaronite,  without  obstacle  or  hesitation,  entirely  acted  in  the 
capacity  of  priest  But  further,  the  increasing  spiritual  power  of  the  Levites  naturally 
roused,  in  a  still  higher  degree,  the  animosity  of  many  Israelites,  who  were  unwilling 
altogether  to  renounce  a  most  essential  pait  of  their  dignity  and  authority;  and  that 
adverse  feeling  was,  of  course,  strongest  in  thejirstbomtnhe  of  Reuben,  which,  if  any  part 
of  the  people  was  to  be  singled  out  for  the  priesthood  of  the  nation,  was  pre-eminently 
entitled  to  such  distinction;  whence  we  find,  in  the  history  of  Korah,  besides  the  two 
hundred  and  fifty  Israelites  who  embraced  his  plans,  ^  princes  of  the  congregation,  men 
of  fame  and  renown,"  three  Benbenites,  Dathan,  Abiram,  and  On,  expressly  named 
as  the  chiefii  and  instigators  of  the  sedition.*^ — ^The  growing  influence  of  the  Levites 
was  further  materially  retarded,  if  not  checked,  from  another  side,  namely,  by  the  activity 
of  the  prophets.  This  circumstance  was  most  fortunate  for  the  Hebrew  commonwealth, 
and  ultimately  proved  no  less  beneficial  for  the  stability  of  the  Levitical  institutions.  The 
tendency  to  an  oppressive  spiritual  supremacy,  which  seems  inseparable  from  a 
permanent  and  hereditary  priesthood,  was  during  a  long  period  successfully  counter- 
acted  by  those  free  and  enlightened  teachers,  who  insisted  upon  piety  of  the  heart 
rather  than  rigid  ceremonies,  who  incessantly  diffused  ft^h  and  fruitful  ideas,  and 
thus  happily  obviated  a  stagnation  of  religious  life  invariably  resulting  from  a  prema- 
turely fixed  final  standard  of  religious  thought.  The  prophets,  drawing  their  lessons  from 
the  eternal  sources  of  the  mind,  fettered  by  no  conventional  form,  and  eager  to  spread 
that  truth  and  virtue  which  are  the  comnaon  ends  of  all  mankind,  constantly  corrected, 
enlarged,  and  refined,  the  current  notions,  till  the  latter  assumed  that  degree  of  purity 
which  recommended  them  as  an  excellent  basis  of  national  faith,  and  took  a  hold  on 
the  people  strong  enough  to  spiritualise  and  to  render  innoxious  even  a  complicated 
system  of  rituals.  Hence  it  may  be  accounted  for,  that  the  priesthood  attained  its 
greatest  development  only  when  the  prophetic  element  of  the  nation  fell  into  dissolu- 
tion and  decay;  that  a  degeneracy  of  priests  and  prophets  was  usually  simultaneous, 
and  was  in  both  deplored  as  an  equal  calamity  for  the  nation;*'  that  for  a  long  time 
the  former  listened  to  the  authority  of  the  latter,  and,  to  avoid  conflicts,  adopted  their 
advice  and  warning;  but  that  at  last  the  priests, not  unfrequently  supported  by  the  strong 
arm  of  the  kings,  felt  assurance  and  power  enough  obstinately  to  oppose  their  will  to 
that  of  the  prophets,  and  if  arguments  failed,  to  have  recourse  to  material  force  and 
persecution.'*     Thus  the  blessing  of  Moses,  addressed  to  Levi,  could  conclude  with 


^*  £xod.xitl3,  13;  seestipra,  p.  736.  "  NunLXvi.2. 

"  Num.xvul2,  linX^I  yhv  ))^^1;  "  Mic.iii.ll;  Jer.v.31;  vi.  13;  xxiii. 

ver.6,  the  Levites  are  "a  gift  given  to  n-  Lament  iv.  13;  Ez.  xxii.6;   Zeph. 

the  Lord'*  lyiD  SnK  r\12V  HX  13^7.  iii.  4. 

»'  Num.  xvi.  1,  et  seq.  "  Comp.  Jer.  xx. ;  xxvi.  7,  et  seq.^  etc 
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the  menacing  and  confident  words,  **  Smite  the  loins  of  those  who  rise  against  hisBy 
and  of  those  who  hate  hxm,  that  thej  may  rise  no  more.**  * 

Philolooical  Rbmarks.  —  Simeon  and  Levi  are  emphaticallj  called  D*?TM 
full  brothers,  kindred  not  merely  by  birth,  bat  by  sanguinary  and  violent  disposition,  a 
par  nobilefratrum  {Hor,  Sat.  II.  iii.  243),  and  hence  sharing  a  similar  fate. — DDH  v^ 
is  undoubtedly  the  correct  reading;  not  ^73,  as  the  Samarit.  Cod.  offers,  and  the  SepL 
renders(<rvvirlX£<yav;comp.l8ai.xxxii.  7).— niDO  is  derivable  from  the  root  T3, 
the  meaning  of  which  is  clear  from  the  substantives  "nV^.^s-poa,  D*T3,  oven  (Lev. 
xi.  36),  and  '^'^jjumace;  namely  to  boil  or  seethe^  which  is  confirmed  by  the  Syriac 
*113nfe(,  (Bstvamt,  T^yo,  signifies,  therefore,  the  heat  and  ardour  of  anger,  ragirig  and 
de8truaive,  like  murderous  weapons,  a  metaphor  so  natural  that  it  is  familiarly  used 
in  all  languages  (comp.  n^H,  cuius,  heat,  xxvii.  44;  Jer.  vi.  11;  Job  xxi.  20;  from 
DDH,  to  6e  trarm,  which  is  used  of  the  fever  of  angry  passion;  comp.  Ps.  xxxix.  4 ; 
Uos.  vii.  6,  7,  DH^tdfiC:'  HX  )^3K)  ^\^rO  IDm  0^3):  and  as  frequently  rare  words  are 
explained  by  the  addition  of  more  usual  terms,  D&K  and  DHI^P  follow  here  as  a  wel- 
come illustration.  The  plural  JinStD  is  used  instead  of  the  singular,  like  ^yyffO  in 
ver.  4  (comp.  Ges,  Gr.  §  1U6. 2);  as  on  the  other  hand  the  singular  b  poetically  used 
for  the  plural:  (ver.  6,  K^^K  and  1185^;  ver.  15, 1DD65>;  ver.  11, 185^3^  and  nniD.  etcX 
The  explanation  which,  in  the  next  place,  deserves  consideration  is  that  of  many 
modem  translators,  who,  connecting  ni3D  with  the  Greek  fidxaipa,  or  deriving  it 
from  "113,  to  pierce  through,  render  sword  (comp.  Uin,  ver.  6;  so  Rashi,  Luther, 
Grotius,  Herder,  Hasse,  Jiosenm.,  Siahelin,  Friedr.,  Bohkn,  Gesen.,  etc.;  comp. 
Pirke  Aboth,  c.  38;  Tanchum.  53 ;  Jerome  in  Quiest.  arma  eorum;  Yulg.  rasa  iniquitattM 
bellantid).     A  variety  of  other,  less  plausible,  interpretations  has  been  proposed; 

namely,  1.  Wicked  councils  or  machinations  (after  the  Arabic  etymology  ofj^iL^ 

dolum  struxit;  so  De  Dieu,  Schuliens,  Castelli,  Maurer,  and  others;  Sept. ilaiptme; 
comp.  Isai.  xxxii.  7 ;  Tuch  derives  n^D  from  TO,  to  turn  round,  so  that  it  is  equiva- 
lent to  ni73nn,  Prov.  xii.5;  compare  HD'ID,  Gen.xxxiv.  13).  2.  Their  dwellings 
or  habitations  (Dn^H'IDD  is  considered  pynonymous  with  DHHUD,  Ezek.  xvL3;  xxi 
35;  so  CfnkeL  pnnunin  inM3,  in  the  land  of  their  sojoum-,  Kimchi,  English 
Version^  etc.).  3.  Their  nature  or  character  (Uke  nib D  or  iTWDD;  comp.  xofx^rrw, 
Syr.  pn^O  |D).  4.  Their  alliance  (DniriK,  Bashbam,  mth  reference  to  £zek.xyi 
3).  5.  Their  family  or  kindred  (^Mendelssohn,  Schumann,  First,  Concord,  p.  550;  comp. 
Ebn  Ezra).  6.  Their  sale  or  trajffic  (from  "IDD,  to  sell).  Their  betrothals,  with  regard 
toxxxiv.  14—17  {desponsationes',  compare  Syr.  "OD,  and  fc^HlDDj  Cleric.,  MickaeL, 
Knobel,  etc). — *1^D  (from  10^,  to  place  or  establish),  is  a  council  or  assembly  (parallel 
with  ?np);  Sept.j3ot;X4;  comp.  Ps-lxiv.  3;  cxi.  1;  Jer.xv.  17;  xxiii.  18^;  £zek.xiiL9* 
etc. — 1133,  corresponding  with  JJ^D3,  or  with  D^^n  (Ps.vii6),  or  S'?  (P8.xvi9; 
cviii.  2),  is  the  mind  or  soul,  the  roost  honoured  or  distinguished  part  of  man  (compw 
Ps.  XXX.  13;  lvii.9),  in  which  sense  HT^n^  {the  unique,  incomparabU)  occurs  in  Ps. 
xxii.  21 ;  xxxv.  17,  and  ^rop  in  Horn.  II.  v.  250;  xi.  115;  xxiv.  50.  The  Sept  renders 
r«  Viirard  fiov  (from  133);  but  the  liver,  by  the  Hebrews,  was  not  considered  to 
represent  the  soul.— The  feminine  1T\F[  is  used  in  connection  with  the  mascoline  1133, 
because  this  substantive  has  here  the  meaning  of  the  preceding  K^DD;  the  Samarit 
Cod.  reads  unnecessarily  IH^;  and  the  Sept.  renders  fpioai  (perhaps  after  the  reading 
"in^).— PV"1  is  here  akin  in  meaning  to  t)K;  Sept.  iVtOv/ita;  uncontrolled  scy.iciff.— 
In  a  synonymous  parallelism,  itis  sufficient  that  the  notions  should  correspond  inageneral 
way ;  htnce  K'^N  (ver.  6),  in  the  first  member,  does  not  compel  us  to  understand  11B',in  the 
second,  also  of  human  beings  (comp.  xxxiv.  28). — 1gl][  is  undoubtedly  "  to  cut  the  foot- 

*  Dcut.  xzxiii.  1 1. 
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nenres,  or  to  hamstring**  animals,  in  order  to  render  them  useless,  as  was  nsnall/  donQ 
with  horses  which  the  yictors  found  impossible  to  take  with  them  (comp.  Josh.  xi.  6, 
9;  2  Sam.  viii.  4;  1  Chr.xviii.  4);  whence  the  Sept.  renders  most  aptlj  ivtvpoK6nfi<yav 
(comp.  Strab.  xvi.  772;  Polyb,  xxxi.  12;  Kor.  viL  76;  Ges,  Thes.  p.  1062).  To  be 
rejected,  therefore,  is  the  translation  of  the  \n\g,  tsuffodrrunt  munxm  ("t^ES^,ver.  22; 
£lm  Ezrtk,  TiO'iri;  Eng,  VJsr.  **  they  digged  down  a  wall.")  Some  cnriously  apply 
y\^  to  Shechem  or  IIDn  (xxxiv.2);  and  others  even  to  Joseph,  with  reference  to  the 
expression  VW  11D3  (in  Deut.xxxiii.  17),  and  to  the  terms  liny  and  ?^i<,u8ed  of 
heroes  or  princes  (Isai.  xiv.  9;  Eze.  xvii,  13;  Ps.  xxii  13;  lxviii.31 ;  comp.  criXoc,  Horn. 
S.iii.  196,etc.).— In  order  to  transform  the  curse  into  a  praise,  the  «Vamar.  Codex 
changes  arbitrarily  in&C  (ver.  7)  into  T'n«,  mighty,  powerful;  while  Targ.  Jon,  and 
•7enf«.  refer  the  curse  to  the  town  of  Shechem;  and  £bn  Ezra,  taking  "IPX  in  the 
uncertain  sense  of  decreasing,  renders  **  their  wrath  will  or  may  abate." — In  the  rising 
elevation  of  the  language,  the  concluding  words  of  Jacob,  **  I  will  disperse  them  in 
Jacob,  and  scatter  them  in  Israel,"  appear  as  the  decree  of  the  Deity  (comp. 
xlYiii.  22). 

IV.  JuDAH.  Vans.  8— 12. 

After  describing  the  deplorable  and  certainly  insignificant  political  condition  of  the 
eldest  tribes,  the  poem  proceeds  to  delineate  with  glowing  colours,  and  with  unmis* 
takeable  enthusiasm,  the  eminence,  the  glory,  and  brilliant  prosperity  of  Judah,  mam* 
fest  by  a  slight  glance  at  its  history. 

From  very  remote  times  the  men  of  Judah  exercised  a  certain  preponderance  in  the 
Hebrew  nation.  On  the  wanderings  through  the  desert,  after  the  exodus  from  Egypt, 
they  marched  before  all  the  other  tribes.^  They  long  owed  this  authority  to  theit 
acknowledged  power  as  a  community,  rather  than  to  the  prominent  distinction  of 
individual  members;  the  earliest  chiefs  were  not  chosen  from  their  ranks;  they  un- 
murmuringly  recognised  the  leadership  of  the  Levite  Moses,  the  Ephraioiite  Joshua, 
and  the  Benjamite  Saul;'  yet  in  di£5cult  or  national  schemes,  the  initiative  was  willingly 
entrusted  to  their  hands;  and  each  successive  undertaking  fortified  their  own 
strength  and  the  reliance  of  the  Hebrews  in  their  singleness  of  purpose  and  unwaver- 
ing energy.  At  the  conquest  of  Canaan,  they  were  the  first  to  secure  property  and  to 
expel  or  subdue  the  heathens;  and  on  that  occasion  they  achieved  memorable  feats  of 
heroism  faithfully  preserved  in  the  records  of  the  nation.*  With  an  honourable  disin- 
terestedness, they  assisted  the  weaker  tribes  in  their  wars  for  the  acquisition  of  terri- 
tory. When  Benjamin  had  provoked  the  vengeance  of  the  brother  tribes,  they  were 
appointed  as  the  first  to  march  out  in  the  federal  amiy.^  From  them  sprung  Othniel, 
i\i%  first  Judge  of  Israel,*  who  obtained  glorious  victories  over  the  distant  and  mighty 
nations  of  Mesopotamia;  and  the  circumstance  thattheygave,  perhaps,  no  other  Judge 
to  the  people,^  may  justly  be  adduced  <is  a  proof  of  their  advancing  power,  since  Judges 
arose  only  when  external  dangers  or  internal  confusion  was  to  be  averted  by  a  strong 
administration,  such  as  was  ordinarily  enjoyed  by  Judalu  From  a  kindred  reason, 
this  tribe  is  scarcely  mentioned  in  the  subsequent  periods  of  the  Judges;  it  is  passed 
over  in  the  song  of  Deborah,  certainly  not  because  it  was  too  unimportant,  but  because 
it  had  then  already  assumed  an  independent  position  in  reference  to  the  other  tribes, 


«  Num.  ii.  3 ;  x.  14.  *  Judg.  i.  1—20. 

•Though    Caleb,    the    valiant    com-  *Judg. xx.  18, 

panion  of  Joshua,  and,  besides  him,  the  q  Judir  iii  9   10 

only  man  of  the  Egyptian  generation  who  ,^          ,','      '       ,«        .-tj 

entered  Canaan,  was  from  the  tribe  of  ^  Smce  the  descent  of  Ibzan(  Judg.  xii. 

Judah  (comp.Num.xiii.6;  xiv. 30;  xxvi.  8-10)  ami  Shamgar  (JOuLw.S} ;  v.  6) 

65;xxxii.  12;    Josh.  xiv.  6- U;    xv.  13  is  nncertam    {comp.  E(oald,    Gesch.  ii. 

-19).  310). 
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and  could  rely  upon  its  own  power  for  safety  and  progress.  With  its  iMbitnal 
ation,  it  subordinated  itself  to  the  joung  and  small  tribe  of  Benjamin,  when  the 
people,  anxions  for  monarchical  government,  had  aecepted  Sanl  as  the  first  king.  B«t 
when  the  latter  showed  his  incapacity  for  a  firm  and  beneficent  rale,  the  triba  of  Jadah 
did  not  hesitate  to  come  forward  and  to  claim  the  distinction  due  to  it  by  its  healthfnl 
and  vigorous  condition,  and  ultimately  accorded  to  it  after  a  long  and  determined  war- 
fare with  its  rivals.  David  was,  at  last,  proclaimed  king  over  all  Israel,*  and  his  reign 
heralded  the  most  brilliant  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Hebrews)  he  made  theur  name 
respected  over  a  large  part  of  Asia;  he  inspired  them  with  a  wholesome  self-reapeet, 
which  expanded  their  energies  and  raised  their  aims  and  hopes;  he  enlarged  the  bounda- 
ries of  the  realm,  and  knew  how  to  defend  them ;  he  brought  the  surronndhig  nattoiis,80 
long  a  scourge  and  a  terror  to  Canaan,  under  his  sceptre;*  he  founded  a  eommonweakh, 
which  could  proudly  take  rank  among  the  great  empires  of  the  East;  and  he  Uud  a 
strong  political  basis  for  the  growth  of  those  troths  and  ideas  which  secored  to  te 
Israelites  an  imperishable  monument  in  history,  and  made  them  the  instractors  of  the 
human  race.  The  work  commenced  by  David  was  worthily  continued  by  his  gifted 
son.  Solomon  added  splendour  to  the  solidity  of  the  preceding  reign;  he  knew  how 
to  apply  the  treasures,  accumulated  by  his  father,  and  how  to  acquire  even  greater 
wealth  by  the  enterprises  of  navigation  and  commerce;  he  created  a  lasting  centre  of 
religious  worship  by  buildhig  a  magnificent  temple,  round  which  a  large  part  tft  the 
piety,  learning,  and  intelligence  of  the  nation  gradually  rallied,  and  which  proved  a 
safeguard  against  a  permanent  relapse  into  ignorance  and  superstition;  he  encouraged 
literature,  and  was  himself  one  of  its  most  successful  cultivators;  he  gave,  in  a  word,  an 
effectual  impulse  to  all  the  arts  that  adorn,  and  the  intellectual  pursuits  which  refine  the 
mind.  At  no  time  of  their  existence  could  the  Hebrews  look  with  greater  satisfaction 
upon  the  affairs  of  their  country  than  in  the  middle  of  Solomon's  reign,  when 
peace  prevailed  at  home  and  abroad,  powerful  kings  courted  their  alliance,  the  national 
resources  were  flourishing  and  vastly  increasing,  when  agriculture  obtained  its  due 
share  of  attention,  and  the  graces  of  civilization  spread  a  charm  of  beauty  over  public 
and  social  life.  To  this  time  refers  the  chief  portion  of  the  words  which  in  our  poem 
are  addressed  to  Judah.  His  royal  dignity;  the  willing  submission  of  the  other  tribes, 
rejoicing  in  his  glory,  because  it  partially  redounds  on  themselves;  the  complete  pros- 
tration of  heathen  nations;  the  tranquillity  and  peace  with  which,  like  an  unapproach- 
able lion,  he  enjoys  the  fruit  of  his  victories;*  the  abundance  of  the  most  precious 
produce  of  the  soil,^  and  of  other  property:'  all  this  is  so  clearly  and  forcibly  expressed 
in  the  blessing  that  it  scarcely  requires  further  elucidation. 

But  several  weighty  circumstances  rendered  it  impossible  that  Judah  should  retain 
the  undisputed  dominion  for  a  considerable  period.  Simultaneously  with  Judah,  the 
tribe  of  Ephraim  had  steadily  grown  in  authority  and  organisation,  by  a  series  of  events 
which  we  have  before  attempted  to  trace  (see  pp.709 — 7 1 5).  It  was  hence  but  natural  that 
the  Ephraimites,  always  aspiring,  and  conscious  of  their  importance,  should  eagerly  avail 
themselves  of  the  least  weakness  or  mistake  on  the  part  of  Judah,  to  vindicate  their  in- 
dependence, and  to  undermine  the  power  of  their  rival  When,  therefore,  the  latter 
half  of  Solomon's  reign  exhibited  symptoms  of  decline,  and  when  the  accession  of  the 
following  king,  Rehoboam,  was  accompanied  with  acts  devoid  of  all  wisdom  and  dis- 
cretion ;  Ephraim  proclaimed  its  own  sovereignty,  which  was  readily  acknowledged 
by  nine  other  tribes.    The  question,    which  of  the  two  kingdoms  would  gain  the 


»  2  Sam.  V.  1—5.  ^  Comp.  Num.  xiii.  23,  24;  Joel  i.  7, 

a  r«««»«  o  Q-«*  ,.::;  i      i^  ^'  **^-l  Cant.  i.  14. 

Comp.  2  Sam.  vin.  1-14.  .  J^^^    j  g^   ^^  2.     j^  ^  ^^ 

*  Comp.  1  Ki.  V.  5.  2  Chrou.  xxvl  10. 
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jmdomiBance,  might  for  some  time  have  appeared  serionaly  donbtfuL  In^  tenriteriel 
extent,'  in  numerical  strength,^  and  in  the  possession  of  cities  of  ancient  sacredness, 
luch  as  Shiloh»  Gilgal,  and  Bethel,  Ephraim  was  decidedlj  superior  to  Judah;  and 
the  ambition  of  the  new  dynasty  left  no  doubt  that  it  would  fully  avail  itself  of  such 
important  advantages.  On  the  other  hand,  the  kingdom  of  Judah  enjoyed  a  concen- 
tration and  unity  which  proved  mighty  bulwarks  of  strength;  its  citizens  had  inhe- 
rited the  manly  sense  of  independence  which  had  always  distingaished  their  fore- 
fathers; they  had  in  their  midst  the  Temple,  which,  by  keeping  alive  their  religious 
feelings,  steeled  their  moral  courage,  and  beneficially  influenced  their  life  and  conduct; 
and  they  were,  by  two  long  and  successful  reigns,  fiiUy  accustomed  to  the  rights  and 
duties  of  monarchical  government.  When,  therefore,  by  the  co-operation  of  the  pro- 
phet Ahijah,  and  most  probably  by  a  public  proclamation  at  Shiloh,  his  native  town 
and  for  centuries  the  place  of  general  or  national  assemblies,^  the  division  was  accom- 
plished, and  the  power  of  both  kingdoms  appeared  so  equally  balanced  that  the 
subjection  of  one  of  them  by  the  other  could  only  be  realised  by  a  desperate  and 
destructive  war;  the  moderate  and  prudent  men  of  Israel  reasonably  wished  that  both 
realms  should  recognise  and  respect  each  other,  and,  without  mutual  envy,  pursue 
their  own  growth  and  advancement.  This  is  the  point  of  view  from  which  our  address 
ia  to  be  understood:  The  weptre  shall  not  depart  from  Judah,  even  tf  waany  flock  to 
Shiloh^  and  join  the  crown  of  Joseph,^  In  this  sense  we  interpret  those  words,  which 
from  the  earliest  times  have  been  a  subject  of  the  most  vehement  dispute,*^  and  which 
have  called  forth  an  incredible  variety  of  expositions.'*  The  spirit  of  our  passage  may 
therefore  be  best  illustrated  by  the  following  words,  which,  in  the  First  Book  of  Kings, 
the  prophet  Ahijah  addresses  to  Jeroboam :  **  To  his  [David's]  son  will  I  give  one 
tribe,  that  David  My  eervant  tnay  have  a  light  always  before  3fe"  in  Jenualem,  the  city 
which  I  have  chosen  for  Me,  to  let  My  name  dwell  there.  And  I  will  take  thee,  and 
thou  shalt  reign  according  to  all  that  thy  soul  desireth,  and  shalt  be  king  over  Israel. 
.  .  .  And  I  will /or  this  qfflict  the  seed  qf  David,  but  not  for  ever,**^*  In  fact,  Judah 
and  Joseph  are  in  our  song  treated  almost  alike;  both  possess  royal  power ;'^  both  are 
lords  over  fraternal  tribes;'^  both  conquerors  living  in  security  after  obstinate  and 
difficult  struggles;**  and  both  are  blessed  with  the  bounty  of  nature  and  of  a  fertile 
•oil.'^  These  coincidences  will  appear  the  more  significant  if  compared  with  the  cor- 
responding parts  of  the  benediction  of  Moses.  While  there  a  fervent  supplication 
is  offered  up  for  Judah,  that  he  may  be  rescued  from  Ids  powerful  and  numerous 
enemies,"  Joseph  is  deprived  of  none  of  the  great  benefits  bestowed  upon  him  in  the 
song  of  Jacob,  and  receives,  in  addition,  an  even  more  emphatic  promise  of  agricul- 
tand  fertility,  and  of  the  growing  supremacy  of  Ephraim.^  The  picture  in  Genesis 
leads  to  the  beginning  of  the  divided  empire,  when  both  kingdoms  were  in  a  certain 
equilibrium,  which  principally  caused  and  perpetuated  the  separation;  while  the 
description  in  Deuteronomy  points  to  later  trials  and  troubles,  not  unfrequent  in  the 
kingdom  of  Judah,  when  it  was  menaced,  attacked,  and  severdy  oppressed  by  foreign 
enemies,  and  counted  among  its  most  dangerous  antagonists  the  kingdom  tf  Ephraim 
iUdfy  It  cannot,  however,  surprise  us,  that  Judah  is,  in  our  poem,  more  explicitly 
characterised  as  the  royal  tribe;'*  the  heroic  greatness  of  David,  and  the  far-famed 


•  Comp.  Josh.  XV.  and  p.  709.  '«  01  H^^B?  «n^  >D  ly. 

'  Comp.  1  Sam.  xi.8,  where  the  men  of  "  See  the  Philological  Remarks. 

Israel  are  stated  at  300,000,    those    of  it  *3B^D>D^n^D.      "iKi.  xi.86 39. 

Judah,    at    30,000;    and   1  Sam«  xv.  «*  Vers.  lO,  26.        »*  Vers.8,26, 

4,  according  to  which,  among  200,000  i6  Vers.  8  9  23  24. 

Israelites,  the  tribe  of  Judah  counted  i7  Vers!  1*1,12,  25,  26. 

10,000.    See  also  Num.  I  and  xxvi.  «  D^ut.  xxxiii.  7. '  »» Ibid,  vers.  13—1 7. 

•  See  p.  741 ;  comp.  1  Ki. xiv.2, et  seq,  «.  Comp.  Isai.  vii.,  viii;  2  Ki.xvi.  1— 6, 
»  Comp.  vers.  10  and  26.  «i  Vers.  8, 10. 
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wisdom  of  Solomon,  had  endeared  the  name  of  Jndah  to  eyery  Hebrew;  iheSr  sae^ 
Cessors  were,  in  the  eyes  of  manj,  who  deplored  the  division  as  an  ineyitable  source 
of  misery,  fend,  and  weakness,  alone  entitled  to  the  right  of  goremment;  and  the 
ultimate  re-nnion  of  Judah  and  Ephraim  belonged  to  the  most  fervent  hopes  of  the 
patriots.  The  lesser  degree  of  prominence  given  to  the  royal  dignity  of  Joseph  may  be 
further  accounted  for  by  the  shortness  of  time  which  had  elapsed  since  the  dirii ion : 
at  that  period  the  dynasty  of  Judah  could  be  considered  as  old  and  long-established, 
was  surrounded  by  the  halo  of  existence  during  a  number  of  generations,  and,  in  public 
opinion,  easily  maintained  the  moral  prevalence  over  the  monarchy  of  the  Ten 
Tribes,  young,  unconsolidated,  and  but  loosely  connected. 

Philological  Rbmarks. — n*1in^  is  here,  as  in  xxix.  35,  combined  with  the  Hiphil 
TMyt^. — The  pronoun  nHN  emphatically  precedes  the  following  suffix  OHV);  comp. 
on  xxiv.27,  p.  465. — The  words  ^^^^&C  fflV^  1*1^  receive  light  by  the  similar  phnues, 

fj'iy  T^«  Tn^N  b  nx  *nn3  (Exod  xxiii.27);  5)-\y  ^h  nnnj  uw  (Ps.xTiii.4i; 

2  Sam.xxii.41;  comp.  Josh.  x.  24,  25) ;  IDn,  n^fi,  or  5)"\y  WSn  (Josh.  vii.  8,  12; 
Jer.  xlviii.  39). — Judah  is  then  compared  with  a  crouching  lion,  whom  none  dares  to 
approach  or  to  rouse;  a  favourite  image  of  Hebrew  poets,  occurring  also  in  Num. 
xxiii.24;  xxiv.9  (13D^p^  ^D  «^n^D1  nKD  20^  VO);  Dent. xxxiii.  20  (pr  K*3^D 
^pip  P|«  Pnr  f|'«D1;  comp.t6«rf.ver.22;  Jobxli.2;  Mic.v.7;  IsaL  v.  29).--A8  the 
literal  acceptation  of  the  words  T\wV  ^33  ^"ttdD,  *'  from  the  prey  thou  ascendest,  my 
son,'*  yields  the  appropriate  sense  that  the  lion,  after  having  assured  himself  of  his 
booty,  repairs  to  his  mountain  dens  (comp.  Cant,  i v.  8;  Ps.civ.  21,22);'  there  is  no 
reason  to  abandon  it,  especially  as  the  quiet  devouring  of  the  prey,  and  the  subsequent 
unconcerned  rest,  are  described  in  the  succeeding  words, 'D1 1*31  JHD:  Sept  iicpKdoTov 
AvsprjQi  Vulg.,  erroneously,  ad  pradam  ascendisti,  **  thou  hast  risen,  or  acquired  great- 
ness" (so  Luther  J  Teller,  Michaels,  Justi,  Geaen.,  and  others).  The  preterite  (H  vj?)  is 
here,  and  in  the  following  verses,  employed  to  point  to  Hie  fulfilled  prophecy. — Nothing 
is  more  natural  than  to  compare  the  invincible  and  redoubtable  hero  with  the  king  of 
beasts  (see  Ps.  viL  3;  Ivii.  5;  Isai.  v.  19;  Ezek.  xix.  2 — 9,  etc),  or  with  other  strong  or 
dangerous  animals;  as  the  serpent  (ver.  17 ;  comp.  Ps.lviii.  5);  the  bear,  the  leopard,  and 
buffalo  (Hos.xiii.  7,  8;  2  Sam.  xvii.  8;  Ps.xxii.  22);  the  wolf  and  the  jackal  (ver.  27; 
comp.  Hab.  i.  8);  and  even  the  dog  and  ass  (Ps.  xxii.  17,  21;  ver.  14;  comp.  Gen.  xvi. 
12;  Horn.,  D.  xi.558). — About  |*3"),  see  on  iv.7,  p.  139;  comp.  ver.  14. — K^S?  is  here 
synonymous  Avith  H^IX,  and  is  not  intended  to  refer  to  the  greater  rage  of  the  female 
I'on  when  provoked  or  attacked  (comp.  Job  iv.  10, 11 ;  but  see  Herod,  iii.  108;  JElian^ 
Var.  Hist.  xiL  39 ). — It  seems  to  us  impossible  to  doubt  that  the  first  part  of  the  tenth 
verse  describes  the  royal  dignity  of  the  tribe  of  Judah ;  both  \^1\i^  and  ppHD  are  else- 
where  used  as  the  insignia  of  the  princely  power  and  its  exercise.  ID3K^  is  the 
sceptre-,  comp.  Ps.  xlv.7  (IHID^D  tDatT);  Isai.  xiv.  6  (D^^KTD  1335^);  Am.  i.  5, 8  Cpin 
t33(^,  equivalent  to  the  Greek  epithet  of  kings,  ffKfiirrovxoQ;  comp.Zech.x.  11;  OtdL 
\U7\\t^  n^^y,  etc.).  The  sense  of  ppHtD  is  as  certain  in  this  connection.  It  is  true, 
that  it  sometimes  signifies  legislator  (in  Dent,  xxxiii.  21,  employed  of  Moses);  but 
evidently  only  because  the  sovereignty  included  the  legislative  power;  in  Isai.  xxxiii. 
22,  it  is  parallel  with  tDDB'  and  ^7D;  in  Judg.  v.  14,  it  is  the  leader  or  cAif/ (synony- 
mous with  pp)n  in  ver.9);  in  Ps.  Ix.  9  (cviii.  9),  the  tribe  of  Judah  is  called  pl^lQ 
chosen  by  God  to  annihilate  the  enemies;  it  is,  therefore,  partly  the  **  sceptre  of  cbas- 
gisement"  ("IDID  td^t^or  ^XD3l^,  Prov.  xxii.  15;  Isai.  x,  5),  with  which  opponents 
are  crushed  (Num.  xxiv.  17;  Ps.  ii.  9);   and  partly  the  monarch  used  by  God  as 

>  Compare  the  Greek  epithets  of  lions,  6piairpo<pos,  dpitrlSiog,  etc;  see  Bochart, 
Ilieroa.  ii.  36,  et  aeq. 
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instruments  of  castigation:  while  in  Nnm.  xxi.  18,  the  ppJMD  of  the  princes  CD^TC')  is 
explained  hy  the  apposition  )yK*t3,  staff.  And  the  mentioning  of  a  staff  between  the 
feet  of  the  ruler  must  be  considered  eminently  appropriate,  since  it  is  known  that,  on 
Greek  and  Persian,  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  monuments,  the  kings  are  represented 
with  a  long  staff  as  a  badge  of  their  sovereignty.  At  Nimroud,  **  a  carved  staff,  per- 
haps a  royal  sceptre,  was  found**  {Layardy  Nin.  and  Babyl.,  p.  195).  **  The  Babylonian 
king  carried  in  his  right  hand  a  long  staff  or  wand,  which  was  painted  red.  ...  In 
the  Assyrian  sculptures,  the  staff  is  entirely  unadorned,  being  simply  a  long  stick 
painted  red;  and  it  is  never  carried  by  any  one  except  the  great  king  himself**  {Bonomi, 
Nineveh  and  its  Palaces,  p.  200;  compare  p.  142).  Diodorus  Siculus  (iii.  3)  already 
observes,  that,  in  Egypt  and  Ethiopia,  the  priests  carried  a  staff,  resembling  a  plough; 
but  that  the  kings  used  this  staff  as  a  sceptre.  If  Saul,  oppressed  by  melancholy  and 
despondency,  held  a  spear  (n^^H)  in  his  hand  instead  of  a  iceptre  (1  Sam.  xviii  10), 
it  does  not  follow  that  this  was  ordinarily  done  by  Hebrew  kings;  the  staff  is,  indeed, 
nowhere  else  clearly  mentioned ;  but  the  descriptions  of  royal  dignity  are  generally  brief 
and  but  casually  introduced  (comp.  1  Kings  xxii.  10).  From  these  reasons,  combined 
-with  the  above  explanations,  we  find  the  opinion  of  those  entirely  improbable  who  refer 
onr  verses  simply  to  the  hegemony  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  in  the  time  of  the  Judges,  and 
see  in  the  words  DSt^  and  ppHD  only  the  general's  or  leader's  staff  {Justi,  Bertholdt, 
Bleekj  Tuch,  Rcedi^er,  etc.).  Hence  also  the  value  of  the  ancient  translations  will  be 
estimated  (Sept.  <Spx^^  ^^^  Tfyo{ffuvoQi  Vulg.  sceptrum  and  dux;  Onk,  \u7)^  and 
KIDD;  Targ.  Jertw.ioteand  «n>nw  >D^D  |naD,  etc).— The  words  vhn  f2D  are 
sufficiently  clear  from  the  nature  of  the  ppHD  or  staff,  which,  when  the  ruler  was 
sitting,  rested  on  the  ground  before  or  between  his  feet;  and  it  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  refute  the  other  opinions:  some  explain,  **  between  his  progeny**  (like  VV^HD  or 
V3TD;  comp.  p.  366;  xv.  4;  xxxv.  11 ;  2  Sam.  Wi.  12  j  Sept.  U  twv  firipuiv  aitTov, 
Vulg.  de/emore  ejus;  Onk.  and  Targ.  Jerus.  *ni3a  ^330;  Targ.  Jon.  n^JHTD;  comp. 
Deut.  xxviil  67;  Isai.  vii.20;  xxxvi.l2;  Horn.  II.  xix.  110;  or  like  WDD  or  131pD, 
Jer.  XXX.  21);  others  translate,  **from  his  foot-soldiers  or  warriors**  (from  v^l,  Exod. 
xii.  37;  Judg.xx.  2;  Jer.  xii.  5,  etc.;  so  Huthf  Seiler,  TWA,  etc.);  so  that  the  mean- 
ing would  be,  that  Judah  will  always  possess  the  leadership  in  the  united  army  of  the 
tribes;  which  sense  the  Samaritan  Codex  expresses  still  more  distinctly  by  the  reading 
of  vb^l  P3D  **  between  his  banners'*  (so  Ludolf,  Cleric^  Teller,  Rosenm.  etc);  while 
others  believe  the  image  of  the  lion  to  be  continued,  who,  "sitting  on  his  prey,  holds  it  so 
between  his  feet,  that  nobody  dares  to  take  it  from  him.** 

The  sceptre,  then,  shall  not  depart  from  Judah  n7*K^  Ka^  ^D  iy.  It  is  first  to  be 
observed  that  the  particle  iy  has  not  only  the  meaning  of  as  long  as  or  whUe  (1  Chr. 
iv.  31 ;  Neh.  vii.  3 ;  2  Ki.  ix.  22 ;  Cant.  i.  12) ;  but,  including  the  point  to  which  an  action 
is  stated  to  extend  (the  terminus  ad  quern),  it  has  the  sense  of  even  \f  or  even  when 
(comp.  xxviii  16;  P8.CX.1;  cxii.  8;  1  Tim.  iv.  13;  and  thus  the  conjunction  since 
goes  back  beyond  the  terminus  a  quo,  2  Sam.  vii.  6,  DVD7).  The  words  under  discus- 
sion mean,  therefore,  **  not  even  when  many  come  to  Shiloh,**  in  accordance  with  the 
explanation  above  given.  nP^K'  is  **  to  ShUoh,*'  as  in  x.  1 1,  "DK'N  N^\  he  went  to 
Asshur,  see  p.  263;  comp.  Judg.  xviii.  1;  xxi.  12;  1  Sam.  iv.4,  12;  1  Ki.xiv.4. — The 
word,  which  has  occasioned  so  numerous  conjectures,  and,  in  many  cases,  determined 
the  interpretation  of  the  whole  poem,  is  n?^^.  It  may  be  doubtful,  whether  the  correct 
reading  is  HTC^  or  HPfi^;  the  majority  of  manuscripts  offer  the  former,  but  thirty-eight 
Hebrew,  and  almost  all  Samaritan,  copies  present  the  latter  form,  which  is,  besides,  as 
we  shall  presently  show,  expressed  by  many  ancient  versions  (as  the  Sept.,  Aquil., 
Sym,  Theod.,  Syr.,  Onk.,  Targ.  Jerus.,  Saad.,  and  others).  The  reading  l^^B' occurs 
only  in  few  copies,  while  on  the  margin  of  some  vK'  is  added  (comp.  De  Rossi,  Var. 
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Lect.iT.App.p.216,  ef  M<7.)*  However,  the  t<Kfm  Shilok  la,  in  the  Old  Toftamcnt, 
written  promiscooitsljr  TY?^,^  1/H^,'  and  PB^}'  so  th«t  we  may  easily  onderstsod 
how  HtO^,  which  appears  to  be  the  older  and  original  reading,  by  a  combination  with 
1/^,  gave  rise  to  the  form  n?^,  which,  however,  occurs  only  in  oomparadvely  later 
codices.  It  is,  therefore,  certain  that  the  state  of  the  mannscripts  folly  warrants  the 
translatioB  of  Shihh,  But  HTt^  can  also  be  read  «i?S^,  which  wodd  be  equivalent  to 
r?  IX^  *' to  irAoiii  Hit  or  hdomga^* (K^ being  an  abbreviatJkMi  for  the  relative  pnmoun, 
see  p.  176;  and  r6  osed  instead  of  17,  as  in  ver.  1 1,  HTP  and  nniD  for  1T]^  and  iniD, 
etc):  the  sentence  woold,  therefore,  run  thus,  **the  sceptre  shall  not  depart  from 
Jadah,  till  he  comes  to  whom  it  belongs."  But  what  is  to  belong  to  Judah*s  descend- 
ants? Such  an  ellipsis  is  bold  and  obscure  beyond  a  parallel;  and  the  analogous  passage 
in  Esek.  icd.Sl,MG1Dn  1^  "K^  M3  *1]^,  just  shows,  as  has  been  properly  obtenred,  how 
the  phrase  under  discussion  woold  have  been  worded,  were  it  intended  to  convey  a 
similar  sense.  Bnt  such  being  the  vagueness  of  the  reading  h?^,  we  cannot  be  sur- 
prised at  finding  it  rendered  in  the  mostdireiging  manner;  the  Sept  translates  **tillthat 
comes  which  is  destined  to  him"  (Soic  idv  My  rd  iwomi^OHi  aitrif;  eomp.  Theod., 
Epiph.);  Aquil.wad  Bj^m,  **till  he  comes  to  whom  i%  is  destined  {^dtr^Kuraii  ^. 

^n  nyil  \0;  Saad,  ^  Jh  4^  JJ!);  some  refer  the  sentence  to  DfLYid (EbnEzrOfJahiy 

Hess,  De  Wette,  Knaimacher,  etc.),  others  to  Solomon  {Bohlm,  see  p.  724),  and  others 
to  the  Messiah  (OiiA.,  Targum  Jer,  and  Jbii.,  IfotAi,  etc.).  All  these  views  are  im- 
possible from  the  simple  consideration,  that  the  Hebrew  language  does  not  allow  an 
elliptical  constroction  which  omits  the  chief  notion,  and  creates  the  most  perplexing 
ambiguity. — As  the  empire  of  Jodah  ceased  in  the  sixth  century  before  the  present 
era,  and  the  tribe  of  Judah  never  afterwards  obtained  a  permanent  or  brilliant  political 
position,  or  exercised  government  over  other  branches  of  the  Hebrews,  and  was,  in  the 
time  of  the  Maccabees,  subordinate  to  leaders  from  the  tribe  of  Levi;  the  prophecy  woold 
be  unfulfilled,  were  it  referred  to  an  event  later  than  the  Babylonian  captivity.  The 
Messianic  interpretation  must,  indeed,  rest  on  extremely  feeble  aiguments,  since  it 
forces  its  advocates  to  the  assertion  that  iniervaU  and  mUrrvptums  of  dominion  are  not 
excluded  by  the  words  **  the  sceptre  shall  not  depart  from  Judah  until  the  Messiah 
comes!** — Most  of  the  modem  critics  have,  therefore,  justly  abandoned  this  accepu- 
tion,  and  have  chiefly  adopted  one  of  the  two  following  views:  1.  Many  take  n^^ 
as  an  appellative  noun,  render  it  tranquiUitjf  and  peace,  and  explain  **  till  a//  the  ene- 
mies, but  partially  subdoed  by  David,  will  be  conqoered  by  his  snccessors";  or  under- 
standing the  concrete  instead  of  the  abstract  notion  (see  ver.  3,  p.  732),  the  peac^ml 
or  peace-bringmg  monarch;*  some  applying  it  to  Solomon^  the  peaceful  king,  in 
whose  reign  Israel  enjoyed  rest  and  repose,*  and  some  to  the  Mtttiak^  **  the  prince 
of  peace."*  But  a  substantive  TV?''^  is  never  found  throughout  the  Old  Testament; 
that  it  is  not  analogous  to  nouns  like  *%3^p,  "U^S,  '^'^^^9  etc  (none  of  which  is 

*  Comp.Jodg.  xxi.  12;    1  Sam  i.  3,  9;  *  Solomon  is  called  nnt3D  B^,  in 

iii.  21;   iv.3,  4,  18;   xiv.  8;    1  Ki.iLS7,       1  Ciir.  xxii.  9,  where  his  name  is  further 
^  r  ^        .  «.     X       ..    «  explained  by  the  words  inw  DpTI  Dlhv 

Ps.Kxvln'66  etc  J«dg-xx..l95      ^^erstand    Solomon;   see  Barges.  Les 

"^^^St'hVii^  n^  or  )^,  to.be  ^Zg^L  ^plTfc  l^''^-^' 

^n:o*   T«^  ;:;  o«.    t^.  *.;;  1     «^Jn  %Sm;  comp.  iT«»cn.lierent.Bam.p.60;  Wtuom, 

quiet.  Job  »"-86;    Jen  xu^  1;  comp.  1$^  ^wids  of  the  Bible  ii,  51,  ffingtie^k: 

JobxvL  12;  r^  and  H)^,  rest;  Vs.  xxx.  Chriitologie,  i.  63. 
7;cxxa.7,etc;thnsFaier,./i»<J,G«fea.,  «  DI^B'  IT,  IsaiU.S;  see  MIc  v.i, 

Wmer,     Schumann,    Knapp,     Maurer,  DW  iTH  HH,  "he  will  be  peace"  (that 

Boaenm ,  Hengstenb.,  Eeinke,  De  Wette,  is,  author  of  peace);  comp.  HengsleHbera^ 

Knobei,  etc  Christologic  171.  r         y  y» 
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derived  from  a  yerb  T\h\  has  been  proved  bj  Tach,'  and  Bodiger;*  while  the  reading 
n^  or  nSe^,  proposed  by  Knobel,  is  equally  unsupported.  2.  Many  others,  therefore, 
interpret  our  pussage  thus:  the  tribe  of  Judah  constantly  took  the  lead  before  the 
other  tribes  in  the  war  of  conquest  against  the  Canaanites;  and  their  rictory  could 
be  considered  complete  at  the  time  only  when  the  Israelites  went  to  Shiloh,  and  there 
set  up  the  holy  Tabernacle:'  then  the  tribe  of  Judah  practically  ceased  to  exercise  its 
hegemony.*®  Though  this  (pinion  is  in  so  far  preferable  to  that  just  noticed,  as  it 
correctly  takes  n^C^  as  the  well-known  town  in  the  central  districts  of  Palestine,  it  is 
open  to  several  objections  which  render  it  improbable.  We  have  shown  above  that 
the  terms  D2B^  and  ppTtO  apply  to  the  royal  dignity.  It  is  further  evident,  that  the 
phrase  **thy  father's  sons  shdl  prostrate  themselves  before  thee**  (ver.  8),  cannot  allude 
to  the  military  leadership  of  Judah,  which  conferred  no  essential  power  or  influence 
orer  the  other  tribes,  but  consisted  chiefly  in  taking  precedence  at  the  conmion  under- 
takings, and  on  the  marches  of  the  army.  If  the  blessing  refers  to  the  time  between  the 
completion  of  the  conquest  and  the  elevation  of  David,  what  meaning  have  the  words 
D^Dy  nnp^  rP\  **  and  to  him  shall  be  submission  of  nations'*?  They  can  neither  apply 
to  foreign  countries,  because  Judah  had  then  subdued  none;  nor  to  the  people  of 
Canaan,  who  were  defeated  by  the  joint  exertions  of  the  Israelites;*^  nor  to  the  He- 
brew nation,  since  Judah,  in  the  time  of  the  Judges,  so  far  from  attempting  to  force 
the  kindred  tribes  into  obedience,  rather  pursued  its  separate  and  almost  isolated  deve- 
k^nient  (see  p.  745).  If  we  explain,  '*  Judah's  superiority  shall  last  as  long  as  the 
people  will  assemble  at  Sbiloh,  there  to  worship  the  Lord,  that  is,  in  the  author's  view^ 
in  all  eternity"  {Tuck,  Genes,  p. 578),  the  prophecy  would  have  been  untrue,  not  only 
from  the  time  of  Solomon,  when  all  public  worship  was  confined  to  the  Temple;  but 
from  the  early  part  of  David's  reign,  when  the  Tabernacle  no  more  stood  at  Shiloh, 
but  at  Gibeon: "  and  would  such  a  palpable  historical  error  have  been  suffered  in  the 
Hebrew  text?  But  the  tenour  of  the  verses  under  discussion  proves  more  forcibly 
than  any  other  argument,  that  they  do  not  apply  to  the  inconsiderable  preference 
enjoyed  by  Judah  during  the  time  of  the  Judges;  but  that  they  point  to  the  brilliant 
reigns  of  David  and  Solomon,  though  they  pass  one  generation  beyond  this  period, 
when  the  independence  of  the  kingdom  of  Ephraim  was  proclaimed  at  Shiloh. — 
Several  other  interpretations  of  n?^t^  need  only  be  mentioned  to  be  correctly  estimated. 
Some    render  his  son  or  progeny^   after   very  uncertain    analogies  (comp.  H^b^ 

afterbirth,  Deut.  xxviii.  57 ;  Chald.  7 W,  foetus,  embryo;  Arab.  JjJuj  so  Kimchi, 

Targ.  Jonath,,  Calvin,  Ilgen,  etc.;  see  Hengstenberg^  Christol.  i.  64,  65);  the  Vulgate 
translates  qui  mittendus  est  (reading  n?K^);  Luther,  **till  the  hero  comes";  Yriemont 
"  the  elected"  (like  7^VN);  while  others  indulge  in  still  more  fanciful  conjectures  (as, 
for  instance,  that  Tw^^  is  SilenuSf  etc.). 

nnp!  (stat.  constr.  nn^J,  with  the  dagesh  forte  enphonicum  or  dirimens;  comp. 
*35y,  ver.  17,  etc),  is  obedience  or  submission  (so  OnkeL,  Targ.  Jim.,  Kimchi^  Ebn 
Ezra,  etc.);  comp.  Pro  v.  xxxi.  17,  DN  T\7ip^  obedience  due  to  the  mother.  The  Sama- 
ritan codex  reads  innp\  from  the  root  HHp,  taking  it  evidently  in  the  sense  of  ^7]p, 
to  assemble:   ''to  him  nations  will  flock";    and    this   interpretation  is  offered  by 

7  Genes,  pp.  575,  576.  Meeting:  and  the  land  was  subdued  be- 

.  *    ^        ^                     ,  ^^^^  them." 

•  In  Oesen,Thee.  p.  1425;  he  connects  w  xhns  Teller,  Zirkel,  Eichhom,  Her- 
it  not  very  plausibly  with  DtC^.  so  that  der,  A$itmon,  Bleek,  Bitzig,  Twoh,Ewaid^ 
I^K^  would  be  used  instead  of  D^^JT.  ^HS^  Rddiger,  etc. 

"  The  phrase  is,  therefore,  not  parallel 

•  See  Josh,  xviii.  1 :  "  All  the  congre-       with  Ps.  xlvii.  4,  but  with  Isai.xi.  10. 
gationof  the  children  of  Israel  assembled  **  Comp.  1  Ki.  ill.  4;    1  Chr.  xvL  39$ 
at  Shiloh,  and  there  set  up  the  Tent  of     xxL  29. 
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many  others  {Aq.  avoTtifia  Xawv;  Raalii,  D^Oyn  JID^DN;  Baahh.,  Saad.,  etc.); 
whereas  the  Septuagint,  Vulgate,  and  others,  translate  expectation  («at  avrdg  trpoq' 
SoKta  Wvuiv ;  et  ipse  eritexpectatio  gentium,  etc.),  which  meaning  is  not  confirmed  by  any 
parallel  passage. — The  vine  will  be  so  abundant,  that  the  people  will  tie  to  it  their  animals, 
as  if  it  were  a  common  tree,  unconcerned  whether  the  stem  be  injured  or  the  grapes  bo 
consimied;  and  the  wine  will  be  valued  no  higher  than  the  water  in  which  garments  aro 
washed — poetical  hyberboles  similar  to  the  notice  that "  Solomon  made  silver  to  be  as 
stones  in  the  streets  of  Jerusalem,  and  cedars  as  sycamore-trees  in  the  valley  for  abund- 
ance" (lKi.ix.27;  com  p.  Job  xxix.6;  Am.ix.l3;  Joeliv.18). — ^^JlM  forlDK  has  the  Jod 
paragogicum,  while  ^^3  is  the  status  constructus  instead  of  "|3;  see  on  xxxi.39,p.558; 
comp.i.  24,  p.  81;  and  on  Exod.  p.  265.  The  version,  "O  my  son"  (Vulg.,  etc.),  is 
not  in  harmony  with  the  context.— About  HTy  and  nniD,  see  p.  230;  comp.  on  Exod. 
xxii.  4,26.-1^8,  the  young  ass;  Sept.  ri  nuiXovi  Vulg.  puUum,  About  the  ass,  the 
usual  riding  animal  among  the  Hebrews  down  to  the  time  of  the  kings,  see  on  Exod. 
p.  76.— njjlb'  or  p'^  (Isai.  v.  2;  Jer.  ii.  21),  or  piB'  (Isai.  xvi.  1),  parallel  with  ID^,  is 
a  choice  or  noble  species  of  grape,  described  by  Kimchi  as  one,  in  which  no  kernel  is 
found,  and  so  called  from  the  blue  or  dark  colour  of  the  berries  (P"^,  Zech.  L  8 ;  compare 
GeseiUt  Thes.  pp.  1342,  1343);  Vulg.,  ad  vitem;  Raahi,  a  long  vine-branch  (miOTX 
etc.;  the  Sept.,  erroneously,  rj  cXucu— O^SJV  D^,  wine;  comp.  Deut.  xxxii.  14;  Sir.  L 
17;  Revel,  xiv  20. — P^D,  corresponding  with  K^IS^,  seems  to  be  synonymous  with 
niD3,  garment  (Exod.  xxii.  26;  Job  xxiv.  7,  etc.);  the  Sam.  Cod.  writes  even  niD3, 
and  most  of  the  ancient  versions  express  it  (Onk.,  Syr.^  Saad.,  Ebn  Ezra,  Rashi,  Rcuhb,, 
etc.) ;  so  that  either  the  letter  3,  as  is  sometimes  the  case  with  K,  ^,  7,  D,  and  3,  is  at  the 
beginning  of  the  word  omitted  by  way  of  aphseresis;  or  HID  is  to  be  derived  from  niD 
(instead  of  H^ID);  comp.  n"|DlD,coi7er,Exod.xxxiv.83— 35;  Ebn  Ezra;  Sept.ir{ptf^o\ri, 
etc. — ^ypn,  describing  the  effect  of  copious  enjoyment  of  wine  upon  the  appearance 
or  expression  of  the  eye,  denotes  either  the  red  colour  and  sparkling  brightness,  or  that 
peculiar  languor  which  announces  and  accompanies  a  state  of  inebriation  (comp.  Pror. 
xxiii.29).  The  former  seems  here  the  more  appropriate  notion;  but  the  original  mean- 
ing of  the  root  ^Dfl  is  too  uncertain  to  afford  a  safe  clue.— 15 p  i«  the  stat  constr.  of  p7; 
the  words  37nD  D^JK'  \27  are,  therefore,  literally,  •*  white  with  milk  as  regards  the 
teeth**;  inaccurate  are  the  translations  of  the  Sept.  (Xevcoi  ol  ddSvrts  aifvov  ^  yd\a\ 
Vulg.  (dentes  ejus  lacte  candidiores),  and  of  Onkelos,  who,  in  the  last  verses,  entirely 
abandons  the  Hebrew  text. 

V.  Zebulun,  veb.  13. 
All  the  following  tribes,  with  the  only  exception  of  Joseph,  are  but  briefly  treated, 
on  account  of  their  subordinate  importance  and  interest.  Zebulun,  the  sixth  son  of 
Jacob  and  Leah,  is  here  introduced  before  his  elder  brother,  Issachar,  because  he 
occupied  a  political  superiority,  willingly  acknowledged  by  the  latter,*  and  so 
considerably  increasing  in  the  course  of  time,  that,  in  the  blessing  of  Moses,  the  bene- 
diction conjointly  pronounced  upon  both  tribes,  seems  addressed  to  Zebulun  alone.* 
In  fact,  this  tribe  was  remarkable  for  the  variety  of  talents  it  developed,  and  the  diver- 
sity of  pursuits  it  cultivated.  It  was  warlike  and  brave;  took  part  in  the  national 
struggles  of  the  Hebrews,  generally  fighting  under  the  same  banner  with  the  men  of 
Naphtali,  its  northern  neighbours;'  and  was  therefore,  in  the  song  of  Deborah,  adverted 
to  with  the  glorious  praise:  **  Zebulun  is  a  people  delivering  up  his  soul  to  death  in 
the  heights  of  the  field.**^  On  the  other  hand,  it  extensively  engaged  in  commercial 
enterprises,  venturing  on  distant  sea  trade,  and  greatly  enlarging  its  revenues  and 

'  Comp.  XXX.  18— 20;  xxxv.23;  xlvl  •  Judg.iv.  6, 10;  vi.85. 

13,14.  ,       .  *  Judg.  v.  18;  comp.  2Chron.xii.S3. 

»  Deut.  xxxiii.  18,  lOX  pUPI. 
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connections;'  the  chief  articles  of  their  commerce  seem  to  have  been  the  costljpnrple- 
djes  prepared  from  the  juice  of  the  shell-fish,"  a  source  of  wealth  ascribed  to  Zebnlan 
hj  later  tradition  also;^  besides  which,  they  may  have  applied  themselves  to  the 
manufacture  and  exportation  of  glass.  Their  maritime  expeditions  compelled  them, 
further,  to  study  the  arts  and  sciences  indispensable  for  successful  navigation;  they 
thus  at  an  early  period  acquired  the  reputation  of  literary  accomplishment;  and  the 
poet  sang  of  them,  "  from  Zebulun  are  the  men  who  handle  the  pen  of  the  scribe.*** 
Howerer,  both  their  commerce  and  their  science  brought  them  into  a  connection  with 
the  Phoenicians,  which,  in  spite  of  many  advantages,  was  for  a  long  time  not  without 
injurious  and  deplorable  effects  upon  the  religious  notions  of  the  Hebrews,  who,  prin- 
cipally through  the  medium  of  Zebulun,  seem  to  have  become  familiar  with  the  sen- 
sual and  demoralising  rites  of  Phoenician  idolatry.'  Yet  the  continued  attention  which 
many  paid  to  spiritual  and  religious  matters,  gradually  led  them  to  the  perception  of 
troth,  and  made  them  so  zealous  for  its  diffusion,  that  they  invited  heathens  to  visit 
the  Temple,'*^  and  thus  contributed  to  impress  foreign  nations  with  respect  for  the 
Hebrew  religion. — The  geographical  position  of  Zebulun  was  peculiarly  favourable, 
and  in  a  great  measure  gave  rise,  to  the  mode  of  life  embraced  by  that  tribe.  It 
occupied  parts  in  the  north-eastern  districts  of  Palestine,  between  Asher  and  Naphtali 
in  the  north,  and  Issachar  in  the  south,*'  extending  in  the  east  to  the  sea  of  Tiberias,'* 
and  in  the  west  to  Mount  Carmel  and  the  Mediterranean,'*  or  to  the  borders  of  Phoe* 
nicia,  which  land  is  here,  as  in  other  instances,**  represented  by  Zidon,  and  not  by  Tyre 
— though  considerably  nearer  to  the  territory  of  Zebulun  —because  it  much  later  ac- 
quired the  superiority.  The  author  could,  therefore,  justly  say,  "  Zebulun  shall  dwell 
on  the  coast  of  seas;**  indeed  he  shall  dwell  on  the  coast  of  ships*';  and  the  meaning  of 
the  words,  **  and  his  side  shall  reach  to  Zidon,"  will  be  easily  understood.  As  thus 
the  tribe  displayed  energetic  activity  in  more  than  one  direction,  it  enjoyed  great  and 
undisturbed  prosperity;  its  population  was  numerous  and  increasing;**  and  though 
unable  to  expel  all  the  Canaanites  from  the  boundaries  of  its  territory,*^  it  possessed 
authority  enough  to  g^ve  Israel  a  judge  in  the  person  of  Elon,'*  and  at  all  times 
maintained  its  independence  as  a  community.** 

Philolooioal  Rsmabks. — Similar  expressions  to  those  here  used  with  regard  to 
Zebulun,  were  of  course  also  employed  in  reference  to  other  tribes  adjoining  the  coast, 
as,  for  instance,  to  Asher:**  the  remarks  of  Ewald  (Oesch.ii.  295,  296),  are  therefore 
groundless. — ^IH  is  coast  (Vulg.  in  ttatione  navium',  Sept.  trap*  ^pfioy  irXotAfv,  etc.). 
in3T  is  the  small  tract  on  the  north-western  side  of  Zebulun,  with  which  it  touches 
the  sea:  and  the  translations  of  the  Sept.  (cat  waparevii  llwg  Xiiuivog),  the  Yulg. 
(pertingens  usque  ad  Sidonem),  and  others,  must  be  understood  in  the  sense  above 
indicated.— p^V^y  is  upon  Zidon,  so  that,  without  adopting  the  reading  of  *iy,  the 
sense  of  /V  is  here  nearly  identical  with  it;  and  is  certainly  not  above  or  beyond 
Zidon,  an  extent  at  no  time  reached,  and  scarcely  ever  seriously  desired,  by  Zebulun. 

»  Comp.  Dent,  xxxiii.  18,  l^UT  niDB^  *»  Comp.,  however,  L  10,  D^IDH  HIDD^I 

*  Compare  Deut  xxxiii.  19,  D^D^  V^^  »«  It  counted  at  the  two  censuses  re- 
'31 1p3*^  see  Com.  on  Exod.,  pp.486, 487.      corded  in  the  book  of  Numbers,  57,400 

'  7Wm.  Sabb.  26;  comp.  Megill.  6.  and   60,500  military  men  respectively; 

*  Judg.  T.  14.        •  Comp.  Judg.  x.  6.        Num.  i.  30,  xxvi.  27, 

»  Deat.z«iii  19  IKip'-TI  Dm  n  J„dg.i.30.              »  /ft.xii.  H. 

**  Josh.  XIX.  27, 34;  comp.  vers.  10— 16.  w  xr        •  ^      -  «>.         ,-     t>    i     ••• 

*»  Comp.  Matt.  iv.  13.  Num.  i.  9;  viu  24;  x.  16;   Ps.  Ixviii. 

•*  Comp.  Josh.  xix.  11 ;  Joseph,,  Antiq.  28. 

V.i.  22;  Bell.  Jud.  Hl-iiii  1.  **  Judg.  v.  17,  D^D^  ^^rb  SB'^  "TKi 

*•  Comp.  X.  15,  p.270.  comp.  Deut.i.  7;  Josh.  ix.  1. 
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VI.  Imachar,  ters.  14, 15. 

The  tribe  of  Issachar  seems  originally  to  haye  been  one  of  the  most  Taliant  of 
Israel;  if  Deborah  was  not  descended  from  it,  she  could,  at  least,  in  a  time  of  general 
political  indifference,  most  safely  rely  upon  its  ready  assistance  and  cheerful  interest; 
she  could  designate  it  "  the  support"  of  the  leader  Barak,  not  insignificant  in  num- 
bers;* and  could  call  it  her  own  army,*  In  its  territory  the  chief  battle  was  fought 
against  Sisera,  at  Taanach,  by  the  waters  of  Megiddo.'  Such  courage  could  not  fail 
to  secure  to  the  men  of  Issachar  most  desirable  abodes.  Bounded  in  the  north  by 
Zebulun,  and  partly  by  Asher,  and  in  the  south  by  Manasseh;  extending  in  the  east 
to  the  Jordan,  opposite  the  land  of  Gad,^  and  in  the  west  to  the  maritime  tract  belong- 
ing to  Manasseh :'  their  country,  though  mountainous  in  the  eastern  and  southern 
districts,  was,  in  the  central  parts,  distinguished  by  the  most  blooming  and  most  fertile 
plains,  among  which  those  of  Jezreel,  Esdraelon,  and  Megiddo,  were  famous  and 
almost  proverbial  for  beauty  and  excellence.'  The  acquisition  of  so  tempting  a  ter- 
ritory determined  the  future  development  of  the  tribe.  The  choice  pastures  invited  to 
the  breeding  of  cattle;  so  that  Issachar  could  be  described  as  **  crouching  between  the 
folds,*'  or  •*  rejoicing  in  his  tents."^  The  whole  aim  and  current  of  life  were  now 
altered.  Careless  of  military  fame,  the  men  of  Issachar  permitted  the  tribe  of  Manasseh 
to  possess  cities  within  their  limits.*  Intent  upon  the  accumulation  of  property,  they 
soon  became  so  solidly  strong  in  their  internal  relations,  that  they  could  be  compared 
with  a  **  bony  ass."  But  they  were  men  of  prudence  and  wise  calculation.  Having, 
therefore,  gathered  abundant  wealth,  and  resolved  to  enjoy  it,  they  pursued  a  do- 
mestic and  foreign  policy  calculated  to  realise  this  end.  Their  shrewdness  not  only 
enabled  them  safely  to  keep  aloof  from  all  external  dangers,  and  as  our  blessing 
observes,  peacefully  to  yield  themselves  to  secure  tranquillity,  but  to  win  the  esteem 
and  deference  of  the  fraternal  tribes  by  useful  and  valuable  councils;  they  were  reputed 
to  possess  "  a  wise  insight  into  the  political  aspect  of  the  times'*;  were  always  pre- 
pared to  point  out  the  measures  **  which  Israel  should  adopt";  and  as  their  advice 
was  generally  attended  with  happy  results,  "  all  their  brethren  followed  the  words  of 
their  lips.***  But  the  calm  and  sober  view  they  took  of  all  the  relations  of  life,  engendered 
that  easy,  though  not  unrefined,  epicureanism,  which,  in  order  to  gain  quiet  leisure 
for  reflection,  willingly  resigns  every  worldly  ambition;  and  which,  disdaining  the 
prizes  of  the  toilsome  struggles  for  honour  and  distinction  as  worthless  or  trifling,  does 
not  hesitate  to  purchase  undisturbed  enjoyment  even  with  a  part  of  liberty.  Beluct- 
ant  to  shield  their  own  independence,  and,  after  once  having  tasted  the  sweets  of  repose, 
again  to  exchange  the  sword  for  the  ploughshare  or  the  shepherd's  staff,  the  people 
of  Issachar  appear  to  have  readily,  and  perhaps  spontaneously,  placed  themselres 
under  the  protection  of  more  warlike  and  active  tribes,  as  Zebulun,  and  especially 
Ephraim,  and  to  have,  in  return,  paid  a  proportionate  tribute,  "willingly  bending  their 
shoulders,"  and  submitting  to  the  uniform  labours  of  agriculture.  This  is  the  picture 
which  our  text  enables  us  to  draw  of  Issachar,  though  the  historical  traditions  are  too 
scanty  and  fragmentary  to  allow  a  development  in  its  individual  ^aits. 

It  may  be  asked,  whether  these  verses  are  intended  as  a  censure?  It  appears  that 
this  question  must,  in  certain  respect^,  be  answered  in  the  afiirmative.  The  tribe  of 
Issachar  renounced  that  ancestral  fortitude  which  had  steeled  it  for  victory  and  conquest, 
and  could  alone  guarantee  its  safety  against  the  unappeased  hatred  of  surrounding 
foes;  and,  destined  to  be  free  and  independent,  and  to  acknowledge  the  sovereignty 

*  Comp.  Num.  i.  29  and  xxvi.  25,  where  *  Corap.  Josh.  xix.  17 — 83. 

the  sum  of  the  men  fit  for  military  service  '  Comp.  Joseph,  Bell.  Jud.  IIL  iii  8. 

is  suted  at  54,400  and  64,300.  ^  Ver.  14;  Deut  xxxiii.  18. 

'  Judg.  V.  15.  '  Ibid,  ver.  19,  •  Josh,  xvil  1 1. 

*  Josh.  xix.  22.  '  1  Chron.  xil  32. 
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of  the  God  of  Israel  alone,  it  degraded  itself  by  bearing  a  voluntary  yoke,  and  by 
becoming  **  a  tributary  servant."  However,  this  dependence  cannot  have  been  oppres- 
sive or  ignominious;  it  was  not  the  subjection  of  those  who  sigh  under  foreign  dominion, 
or  who,  as  captives  of  war,  are  forced  to  serve  their  masters  with  gratuitous  labour 
and  exhausting  drudgery  :*^  for  Issachar  still  enjoyed  the  happiest  tranquillity  and  the 
richest  blessing;"  possessed  a  most  enviable  territory;  and  grew  in  precious  property. 
Hence  the  rebuke  expressed  in  our  passage  is  gentle  and  subdued;  it  is  softened  by  the 
redeeming  quality  of  peacefttlness,  averse  to  strife  and  dispute,  a  quality  worthy  of  the 
highest  recommendation  in  the  eyes  of  the  Hebrew,  who  embraced  in  the  word 
**  peace**  nearly  the  whole  sum  of  moral  perfection,  and  of  personal  and  political 
felicity;  so  that,  if  the  **  bony  ass  crouching  between  the  folds*'  forms  a  contrast  to  the 
'*  wild  ass**  attacking  all  and  attacked  by  every  one,*^  it  is  a  contrast  which,  in  one 
respect  at  least,  redounds  to  the  praise  of  Issachar.  That  the  comparison  with  an  ass 
was  itself  not  regarded  as  contemptible,  has  been  observed  before  (see  p.  748). 

Philological  Remabks. — D1^  ")Dn  is  an  ass  with  powerful  bones;  for  D1^  is 
ffynonymons  with  DVV;  comp.  Prov.  xvii.22;  xxv.  15;  Job  xl  18;  Aq,  6vog  6<TTu»Stici 
Bashiy  niDVy  tV^  "t^t^ri;  Luth.  beinemer  Esel;  the  VulgcUe,  less  expressively,  astnut 
fortis;  while  the  Chaldee  translators  render  freely  **a  strong  or  wealthy  tribe**  {Onk, 
PD3:a  Tny  i  Targ.  Jer.  5)^0  KlSaK'.  etc.).  The  Samaritan  Codex  reads  D^i:!,  which 

is  the  Arabic  j^^jP^*  "  large  in  body^  (and  so  Gesenius,  Thes.  p.  308,  "  asinus  validi 
corporis**),  not  the  Hebrew  D^13  "  a  servant  to  foreign  nations**;  while  the  Sq)L  trans- 
lates, after  a  reading  which  can  but  partially  be  conjectured,  rd  xaXbv  i7n9vfiTiff€v(lDn). 
— D^.nBKh?  (from  T\^'^,  to  place,  comp.  2  Ki.  iv.  38,  Ezek.  xxiv.  3),  are  the  folds  or 
penSj  where  the  cattle  were  kept  over  night;  the  word  has  the  dual  form,  because  the 
folds  were  generally  divided  into  two  parts  for  different  species  of  animals  (comp.  Judg. 
V.16;  D*riDK^,  Ps.lxviii.  14;  DW"n3,  Josh.  xv.  36;  Ge«eii.  Thes. pp.  1470— 1472). 
Many  ancient  translators  understand  D^riDK'D  "within  their  own  boundaries**;  thus 
OnA.  Targ.;  Jon. and  Jerus,  (X^DlPin  P3);  the  Vulg. {inter  ierminos);  Sept.^dvd  pkaov 
rdv  Kkripuiv) ;  while  some  others  render  "  between  two  burdens**  (Eng.  Vers.;  Gr.  Ven. 
Avdrd  TffiuftSpTia). — ^ItD,  referring  to  nni3D,  stands  instead  of  HSllS;  like]^31  nXDn  in 
i  v.  7 ;  rrn  ntD?yi  in  XV.  17 ;  see  p.  139 ;  similar  constructions  occur  in  Greek  (ovk  dyadov 
iroKvKotpavifi,  /Tom.  II.  ii.  204,  etc ;  comp.  ^uttjnaiin,  Gram m.  §  129.8),  and  in  Latin 
{triste  lupus  stabulis,  Vir.  Ecl.iii.80,  etc.).— The  phrase  71307  IDDB'  13^1  is,  indeed, 
sometimes,  used  with  regard  to  foreign  servitude  (comp.  Isai.  xiv.  25;  Ps.  Ixxxi.  7);  but 
we  have  already  noticed  in  this  poem  more  than  one  hyperbolical  expression,  which 
it  is  impossible  to  understand  literally  (comp.  vers.  11,12).  Onkeloa  reverses  the  sense 
by  translating,  against  the  context,  N^DDy  'TIPID  IJ'Sn^l,  **  he  will  exact  tribute  from 
the  nations**;  the  Sept.  finds  here  an  allusion  to  the  agricultural  pursuits  of  Issachar 
{koX  lytvfiOti  dvilp  yuapydg);  and  the  Chaldee  paraphrasts  introduce  the  tradition 
concerning  the  knowledge  of  Law  chiefly  studied  and  imparted  by  that  tribe  (comp. 
J  Chr.  xii.32).  Correctly  -<4g.  5 vOpwroc  lig  iftSpov  dovXtvuv,  Vulg. /actusque  est 
tributis  serviens}  Luther,  Zinsbarer  Knecht,  etc 

VIL  Dan,  vers.  16—18. 
After  the  tiibes  descended  from  the  sons  of  Leah,  those  formed  by  the  sons  of  Jacob's 
maid-servants  are  introduced,  arranged  on  the  whole,  according  to  their  age;  excci^t 
that  Napthtali,  the  second  by  birth,  yields  precedence  to  Gad  and  Asher,''  a  modifica- 

>''  Comp.  Exod.  i.  11;    Deut.  xx.  11;  as  "the  abode  of  rest**;  comp.  Deut.  xii. 

Josh.  x?i.  10;  Judg.  i.  28;  lKi.ix.21;  Isai.  9;  Onk.,  Ebn  Ezra,  Schumann,  Mauter^ 

xxxi.  8 ;  Prov.  xii.  24.  Bohlen,  etc. 

"  This  sense  remains,  on  the  whole,  '*  xvi.  12. 

unaltered,  even  if  nm30  is  here  taken  "  Comp.xxx.3— 13;  xxxv.25,26. 
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tion,  no  donbt,  suggested  by  the  relative  importance  of  the  tribes.  Bat  Dan  maintains 
justlj  the  first  rank  among  the  four:  he  deserres  it  by  the  political  and  national  interest 
which,  in  an  eminent  degree,  attached  to  the  tribe  which  bears  his  name.  For  from  it 
sprung  the  gloriooa  hero,  Samson,  who,  the  true  Hercules  of  his  nation,  soon  became  its 
lasting  and  cherished  favourite,  not  more  by  his  marvellous  feats  of  strength  and  daring, 
than  by  his  humorous  eccentricities,  peculiarly  congenial  to  the  taste  of  his  age,  and  at 
all  times  certain  to  endear  a  man  of  distinction  to  the  multitude,  which  is  rejoiced  to 
see  brilliant  greatness  in  some  respects  brought  nearer  to  its  own  level.  After  he  had 
once  gained  a  hold  upon  the  Hebrew  mind,  it  was  not  likely  that  tradition  should  have 
rested  or  ceased  to  propagate  his  exploits  ;  both  gratitude  due  to  his  merits  and  the 
deep  sympathy  felt  for  his  melancholy  death,  by  which  he  once  more  became  a  bene- 
factor of  his  nation,  secured  to  his  name  a  permanent  remembrance,  and  to  his  deeds 
an  enthusiastic  acknowledgment,  which,  indeed,  our  blessing  also  accords  to  him  ia 
apt  and  forcible  language.  So  entirely  had  the  achievements  of  Samson  eclipsed  the 
anterior  history  of  his  tribe,  that  no  allusion  is  here  made  to  the  blameable  indiflference 
with  which  it  before,  in  the  time  of  Deborah,  when  an  extraordinary  danger  threat- 
ened the  people,  evaded  its  share  of  the  common  obligations,  and  quietly  continaed 
its  lucrative  pursuits.'  Nor  had  it,  at  a  still  earlier  period,  displayed  energy  enough 
boldly  to  conquer  an  adequate  territory :  though  not  deficient  in  numerical  strength,'  it 
long  carried  on  languid  and  isolated  wars;  for  some  time  it  suffered  itself  to  be  driven  by 
the  Amorites  into  the  mountains,  whence  it  was  not  permitted  to  descend  into  the 
plains;'  several  towns  (as  Ekron),  which  lay  within  the  boundaries  assigned  to  it,  and 
which  it  may  have  temporarily  possessed,  fell  back  to  the  enemies,  who  profited  by 
Its  deplorable  want  of  organisation;*  while  others  (as  Zareah  and  Eshtoel)  are  found 
in  the  occupation  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,*  by  which,  not  less  than  by  Ephraim,  it  seems 
to  have  been  assisted  in  times  of  difficulty  and  distress;'  it  appears,  in  fact,  to  have 
been  among  those  who  but  very  late  acquired  lasting  abodes;  and  ultimately,  one 
part  of  the  tribe  emigrated  to  the  distant  north,  where,  far  from  the  rest  of  their  kins- 
men, by  stratagem  and  violence,  they  killed  or  expelled  a  peaceful  and  harmless 
population,  cut  off  from  all  assistance  and  alliance.  This  was  the  district  of  Laish, 
thenceforth  called  Dan,  and  forming  the  extreme  northern  frontier  of  the  land  of 
Israeli  But  the  province  which  the  tribe  was  intended  to  occupy,  lay  between  Ephraim 
in  the  north,*  and  Simeon  in  the  south,  while  it  reached  in  the  west  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  was  in  the  east  bordered  by  parts  of  Ephraim,  Benjamin,  and  Judah.' 
This  situation,  not  unfavourable  in  some  respects,  brought  the  Danites  into  the  dan- 
gerous vicinity  of  the  Philistines,  who  vexed  them  with  perpetual  attacks,  and  never 
ceased  to  inflict  upon  them  loss  and  humiliation.  Under  such  circumstances,  they 
could  scarcely  hope  ever  to  gain  a  prominent  or  honoured  position  in  IsraeL  Bat 
they  supplied,  in  a  great  measure,  the  deficiency  of  material  power  and  of  valour  by 
craft  and  canning,  not  always  free  from  malice  and  insidiousness.  It  was  by  sach 
means,  that  the  division  of  Danites  who  marched  to  the  north,  had  gained  their 
triumph  in  Laish;  that  those  remaining  in  the  southern  province  succeeded  in  frus- 
trating the  invasions  of  the  Philistines;  and  that  even  Samson,  who  everywhere  seems 
to  conquer  by  personal  and  individual  exertions,  and  never,  as  has  been  observed, 
appears  as  the  leader  of  an  army  of  his  countrymen,  achieved  his  most  memorable  deedsL 

'  Jud-.v.l7,nr:K1U^nD^ni.  *Josh.xv.33;   2Chr.xi.lO;   xix.41, 

'  The  double  census,  recorded  in  the  42. 

Pentateuch,    states    their    men,    above  *  Judg.  i  35. 

twenty  years,    at    62,700    and    64,400;  '  Judg.  xviiL  1,  7 — 10;  27 — ^29;  comp. 

Num.  i.  39 ;  xxvi.  43.  Josh  xix.  47. 

*  Judg.  i.  34.  "  Up  to  Joppa;  Josh.  xix.  45. 

*  Josh.  xix.  43;    2  Ki.  i.  2;    1  Sam.  v.  *  Comp.  Josh.  xix.  40 — 48;    Jo$q>L 
10;  vii.14.  Ant.  Y.  1 22. 
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How  diflRsrent  is  this  condact  from  the  prowess  of  Jadah,  the  lion,  who  opentj  and  hj 
majestic  strength  crushes  his  numeroas  enemies,  and  then  quietly  and  in  unapproachable 
secoritj  enjojs  the  fruits  of  his  rictories  I  Therefore,  the  tribe  of  Dan  is,  indeed,  stated 
to  hare  maintained  its  independent  jurisdiction,  and  in  spite  of  weakness  and  surround- 
ing dangers,  to  have  judged  over  all  Israel  during  twenty  years;  but  it  is,  not  without 
a  certain  blame  and  contempt,  compared  with  the  venomous  viper  or  cerastes,***  which, 
treacherously  lurking  in  the  sand  or  the  trace  of  the  carriage-wheels,  not  easily 
noticed  on  account  of  its  grey  colour,  and  suddenly  darting  forth,  attacks  with  mortal 
bite  horse  and  rider;  a  reptile,  held  by  the  ancients  to  be  so  formidable  that  they  believed, 
if  it  was  killed  by  a  man  on  horseback  with  a  spear,  that  **  the  poison  would  run  up 
the  weapon,  and  kill,  not  only  the  rider,  but  the  horse  as  well.'***  A  community,  com- 
pelled to  have  recourse  for  its  safety  to  such  wily  expedients,  must,  indeed,  find  itself  in  a 
most  dangerous  position,  far  too  critical  for  its  limited  resources;  hence  the  poet,  with 
admirable  skill  and  singular  emphasis,  identifying  himself  with  the  oppressed  and  em- 
barrassed tribe,  utters  in  its  name,  with  mingled  reliance  and  resignation,  the  fervent 
prayer,  ••  In  Thy  help  I  hope,  O  Lord  V  It  appears,  indeed,  that  the  Danites,  from  the 
time  of  the  division  of  the  kingdom,  when  they  joined  Ephraim  and  were  disgraced 
by  the  image  of  Apis,  placed  by  Jeroboam  in  the  northern  town  Dan,*'  gradually 
sank  into  such  political  Insignificance,  that  they  were  entirely  omitted  in  later  genea- 
logies and  descriptions.*' 

Philological Rbmaiuls. — The  words,  "Dan  will  judge  his  people," begin,  as  some 
believe,  the  blessings  pronounced  upon  the  sons  of  the  bondwomen,  in  order  to  show 
the  perfect  equality  of  the  latter  with  the  sons  of  Leah  and  Rachel  (comp.  Ebn  Ezra^ 
etc.);  a  view  artificial  in  itself,  and  supported  by  no  allusion  of  the  text. — )n^,  he 
thaUjvdge^  and  not  he  shall  avenge  (as  Bashi,  Rashbam^  and  others,  render);  while 
IDy  refers  to  the  whole  of  Israel,  by  which  Samson  was  acknowledged  as  Judge;  thou^ 
it  at  the  same  time  more  particularly  applies  to  the  Danites,  who  should  always  enjoy 
their  own  internal  government.— 7K^^  ^tDSE^  *inK3  is,  **like  any  other  of  the  tribes 
of  Israel";  not,  "like  the  first  of  the  tribes"  (Schumann). — ^\\\  is  here  equivalent  to 
%\'^J\\  (as  the  Samarit.  Cod.  reads),  Dan  wiU  be\  comp.  Deut.  xxxiii. 24;  Job  xviii  12; 
xxiv.  14,  etc. — {D^DE^  is  to  be  derived  from  ^^^  to  sting,  scarcely  to  creep;  comp.  iii, 
15.  Some  ancient  versions  render  basilisk  (Gr.  Yen.,  Onk^  Syr.,  etc);  Sept.,  KaBri^ 
luvocy  perhaps  the  lurking  serpent,  b/ing  in  wait  for  its  prey. — ^.L^V,  with  the  dag.  forte 
euphon.;  see  nn^^,  ver.  10. — Some  ancient  commentators  (as  Rashbam,  etc)  under-r 
stand  the  image  of  the  serpent  applied  to  Dan  of  the  dangerous  position  which  this 
tribe  occupied  in  the  rear-guard,  both  during  the  wanderings  in  the  desert  and 
the  wars  in  Canaan,  and  which  exposed  it  to  perpetual  attacks  from  pursuing  enemies. 
But  Hebrew  tradition  almost  unanimously  refers  our  verses  to  the  history  of  Samson; 
and  finds  in  the  concluding  words,  "  For  Thy  help  I  hope,  O  Lord,"  the  prayer  uttered 
by  that  hero  when  brought  into  the  festive  assembly  of  the  Philistines:  '*  O  Lord  Ood, 
remember  me,  I  pray  Thee,  and  strengthen  me  only  this  once,  O  God,  that  I  may 
find  one  revenge  of  the  Philistines  for  my  two  eyes"  (Judg.xvi28;  so  Rashi,  and 
others;  comp.  also  Ewald,  Gesch.i92;  ii.  401—411).  Some  believe  these  words  to  be 
an  exclamation  or  sigh  of  the  decrepit  patriarch,  apprehending  that  his  strength  might 
be  exhausted  before  he  could  address  all  his  sons  (comp.  Isai.  xlvii.  4;  Tellert  Uensler, 
Rosenm.,  Tuch,  and  others);  or  praying  that  God  might  speedily  effect  his  painless 
dissolution  {Hengstenberg,  Christol.  i.61):  but  few  will  approve  of  so  a  strange  an 

10  ^Q^Qty  ^coluber  cerastes  or  comutus.  and  clear;   but  the   stress  lies  more  on 

**  P/iii.viii.33;    see  descriptions  and  pDP  than  on  nHK  115. 
references  in  Gesen.  Thes.  p.  1468;  comp.  ^  |  ir!  _:  og   on 

Isai.xiv.29;   in  Deut.  xxxiii.  22,  where  ^o.i.:ilu^v,      . 

the  delineation  of  Dan  is  lar  less  exact  *'  I  Chr.iv.  et  «eg.;  Rev.  vii.  ft. 
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Intemiptioxi,  which  has  not  nnjnstly  been  characterised  as  afifbetation  (FrieAicK).  Tb« 
poet,  reminded  of  Dan*s  helplessness  hy  his  own  description,  is  carried  awaj  to  otter 
an  ardent  wish  for  its  prosperity;  and  he  might  have  included  in  this  snpplication  the 
welfare  of  the  other  tribes  also,  when  he  considered  the  dangers  and  difficulties  which 
the  jealousy  of  the  divided  kingdom  was  not  unlikely  to  cause,  but  which  he  designtdl/ 
suppressed  both  in  the  benediction  of  Judah  and  of  Joseph.  The  assertion,  that  the 
words  under  discussion,  which  are  rendered  in  all  ancient  Tcrsions,  are  a  later  Inter- 
polation of  a  copyist,  is  the  last  expedient  to  which  their  obscurity  has  driTea 
some  modem  critics  {Pluschke,  I/yen,  VaUr^  Maurer,  BohUn^  etc). 

VIII.  Gad,  vbk.  19. 
The  territory  of  Gad  lay  in  the  east  of  the  Jordan,  between  the  provinces  of 
Reuben  and  the  eastern  part  of  Manasseh;  it  reached,  in  the  north,  to  the  south- 
eastern extremity  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,*  but  at  some  periods  passed  beyond  it  into 
the  boundaries  of  Manasseh ;  its  extent  varied  no  less  towards  the  east,<  and  embraced 
about  half  the  districts  of  the  Ammonites;'  it  included  several  cities  remarkaMe  in 
the  history  of  the  patriarchs  and  of  the  Judges,  as  Mahanaim,  Bamoth,  Mizpeh,  Soc- 
coth,  and  Peniel;^  but  it  was  pre-eminently  renuirkable  because  it  contained  the  grave 
of  the  great  general  and  lawgiver,  Moses;  a  fact  which  so  decidedly  invested  the  pro- 
vince with  a  character  of  holiness,  that  though  situated  on  the  east  of  the  river,  it 
was  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  honoured  parts  of  the  promised  land,  fixMn  which 
the  leaders  of  the  people  might  legitimately  arise.*  After  the  Gadites  had  bravely 
assisted  their  brethren  in  the  conquest  of  Canaan,  for  which  senrices  they  earned  praise 
and  gratitude,  they  returned  to  their  own  land,  and  actively  engaged  in  the  breed- 
ing of  cattle,  to  which  the  soil,  in  its  principal  features  resembling  that  of  Reubent 
particularly  invited,  and  which  gradually  resulted  in  a  very  considerable  acqeiaition  of 
valuable  property .•  Some  circumstances  conspired  to  preserve  among  them  the  valour 
and  manly  independence  of  their  forefathers.  The  obstinate  attacks  to  which  they  were 
exposed  from  the  neighbouring  enemies,  compelled  them  to  be  always  prepared  for  war 
and  defence.  Their  principal  scourge  were  the  Ammonites,  who  could  not  forget  the 
loss  of  their  country,  and  who  temporarily  forced  them  under  the  yoke  of  servitude:^ 
but  the  Gadites  found  means  of  regaining  their  liberty  by  more  vigoroas  exertions, 
and  by  a  closer  alliance  with  the  other  Hebrew  tribes  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan.*  They 
were  further  constantly  annoyed  by  the  ferocious  rapacity  of  Arabic  hordea,  which 
invaded  and  often  devastated  their  territory,  but  on  one  occasion  suffered  well-merited 
retribution  in  a  fearful  and  overwhelming  defeat'  Thus  the  men  of  Gad  well  sus- 
tained the  reputation  which  they  enjoyed  of  being  **  men  of  valour,  bearing  shield  and 
sword,  bending  the  bow,  and  skilled  in  war";'°  and  hence  they  are,  in  another  national 
song,  described  with  terms  which,  in  their  tenour,  and  almost  in  their  form,  are  nearly 
identical  with  the  eulogy  bestowed  upon  Judah:  **  Gad  dwelleth  as  a  lion,  and  teareth 
the  arm  and  the  crown  of  the  head.""  The  heroism  of  Jephthah  the  Gileadite  may 
have  mainly  contributed  to  secure  to  the  tribe  much  of  its  popularity,  no  doubt  con- 
siderably enhanced  by  the  peculiar  and  affecting  domestic  misfortunes  which  befdl 
that  conqueror.  The  Gadites  later  distinguished  themselves  by  a  friendly  spirit 
displayed  towards  David,  who  rewarded  them  by  nnmerous  appointments  to  important 
public  offices;*'  and  they  were  in  his  time  still  described  as  *'  men  of  might, men  of  war 

'  Judg.  xiii.  27.  ^  Judg.  x.  8, 17. 

«  Comp.  1  Chron.  v.  11.  •  Judg.  x.  18;  xl  4—11,  32,  33. 

■  Josh.  xiii.  25;  comp.  Judg.  xi.  13.  •  1  Chron.  v.  18—23. 

*  Comp.  Josh.  xiii.  24— 28.  '*  Ibid.  ver.  IS, 

*  Comp.  Deut.xxxiiL21.  "  Deut.  xxxiii.  2a 

*  Comp.  Josh.  xxii.  1 — 8.  "  1  Chron.  xii  8—15. 
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fil  for  Ihtf  battle,  who  copld  handle  shield  and  backlw,  whose  faces  wece  like  the&ces 
of  lions,  and  who  were  swift  as  the  roes  upon  the  mountains/'^' 

FHiLOLoeiCAL  Bbxibks. — The  literal  translation  of  the  verse,  which  in  the  Hebrew 
original  contains  a  two-fold  paronomasia,  and  is  therefore  not  easily  to  be  rendered  in 
other  langaages,  is:  **  Gad,  a  troop  presses  upon  him,  bat  he  will  press  upon  the  heel** 
(of  the  enemy);  that  is,  he  will  put  him  to  flight,  and  pursue  him.  —  About  *13,  see 
XXX.  11;  p.  536. — in^  is  the  troop  which  urges  onward  (comp.  2  Kings  v.  2;  1  Sam. 
XXX.  8,  28;  1  Chr.  xii.  18;  Ps.  xviii.  80,  etc.).-^3*J^a^.,  he  presses  him  (comp.  Hab.  iii. 
16 ;  ^'l^y,  they  assemble  in  hosts,  in  Ps.  xciv.  21 ;  see  Jer.  v.  7 ;  Mic.  iy.  14).  The  Sept. 
translates,  wnparrfputv  wnpartvau  avT6v  (**  plunder  will  be  practised  against  him"); 
Vulg.,  accinctus  prssliabitur  ante  eum,  et  ipse  accingetur  retrorsnm. — 3p^  is  the  heel 
(Sept.,  Kard  W^a(),  or  the  rear  of  the  army  (comp.  3DT,  Deut.  xxt.  18);  or,  perhaps, 
the  €anbush  (Josh,  riii  13;  Sym,  Xoxog):  the  Vulg.  has,  inaccurately,  retrorsum  (like 
nirW);  and  others,  "  at  last"  (n^nnJO,  Ebn  Ezra,  Kimchi). 

IX.  Ajhbr,  ysb.  20. 

The  blessing  addressed  to  Asher,  though  brief,  is  pithy  and  expressive.  This  tribe 
occupied  the  north-western  part  of  Palestine,  bordered  in  the  west  by  the  Mediterra- 
nean,'* in  the  north  by  the  Lebanon  and  the  territory  of  Syria,  in  the  east  by  Naph- 
tali,  and  in  the  south  by  Zebulun."  But  it  was  not  even  able  entirely  to  conquer 
the  small  district  lying  within  these  boundaries;  it  was  compelled  to  leave  some 
of  the  most  important  towns,  as  Acco  and  Zidon^  in  the  hands  of  the  Canaanites  and 
PhoBnicians;  and  it  was  therefore  described  as  ••  dwelling  among  the  heathen  inha- 
bitants of  the  land."*'  Yet  the  limited  territorial  property  it  owned  was  suflBcient  to 
impart  to  it  a  distinctive  character,  and  to  make  it  famous  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
The  soil  yielded  com  and  wine  and  oil  in  such  plentiful  abundance,  that  Asher  is  else- 
where mentioned  as  **  bathing  his  foot  in  oil";*'  while,  as  regards  quality,  these  pro- 
ductions were  of  such  rare  excellence,  that  they  found  their  way  to  royal  tables."  The 
tribeof  Asher  was,  therefore,  regarded  as  pecoliaHy  blessed,  and  was  esteemed  by  the 
fraternal  tribes,  because  essentially  contributing  to  the  national  fame  and  welfare.''  The 
mountain  ranges  of  the  Lebanon,  which  closed  in  the  province  in  the  north,  formed 
an  efficient  protection;  they  were  like  "  bars  of  iron  and  brass";*  and  fertility,  com- 
bined with  security,  gave  rise  to  a  prosperous  condition,  which  promised  to  be  con* 
tinually  increasing.** — Though  the  men  of  Asher  took  later  no  share  in  the  common 
wars  of  the  Hebrews,**  they  are  not,  like  other  tribes,  censured  for  such  apathy;  per- 
haps because  their  dwelling  in  the  remote  north  and  west  naturally  relieved  them 
IVom  many  federal  duties,  which  they,  however,  amply  compensated  by  a  careful  cul- 
tivation of  their  land,  and  by  large  exports  to  all  parts  of  the  country.  But  they  no 
doubt  traded  with  the  Phoenicians  also;  and  by  their  abodes  on  the  coast  they  may, 
like  the  people  of  Zebulun,  have  been  tempted  to  maritime  commerce.** 

Philological  Remarks.— The  words  IDH?  T\yC^  X'KD,  involving  an  inversion, 
stand  instead  of  n^lDB^  ")^KD  DH?,  and  may  possibly,  in  accordance  with  the  second 
part  of  the  verse,  allude  to  the  exportation  of  choice  products  from  Asher  to  other 
parts;  comp.  Ps.xlvi.  6,  D^H^K  ^V  IHIDB^  l0b>D  "IHi,  instead  of  '51  inj  O^D.  In- 
stances in  which  the  personal  pronoun  superfluously  follows  the  preceding  nomin.  or 

'*  1  Chron.  xii.8.  "  I^D  "^y^W  JH^  KIHI. 

»♦  Comp.  Judg.  V.  17:   "Asher  dwells  *»  Deut.  foe.  cit,  >7V*  "IK'K  D^^ID  ^Ya 

on  the  coast  of  the  sea."  VT\^  'IVl. 

'*  Comp.  Josh.  xix.24--30;    JoaepK,  ^  nSwjn  r\mr\'^\  bnn 

Ant.  V.  i.  22.  «  Judg.  i.  31,  32.  ,.  ^       ,  1^ Jfl^vs*^. 

"  Deut  xxxiii.24;  comp.  Talm,,  Men.  *'  ^^eut,  loc.  cit.,  ']^21  TD^^\ 

85.  **  Judg.  V.  17.        **  Judg.  loc  cit. 
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accas.  (comp.  Tcrs.  8, 19 }  xlvii.  21 ;  p.  707),  or  a  nonn  with  a  prefix  (ii  17),  hare  been 
mentioned  before;  and  it  is  an  analogous  case  if,  as  in  our  passage,  the  pronoun 
follows  after  the  sjmonymons  preposition  \0  (Onk.  renders  "TB^l),  or  if  two  diflfereot 
prepositions  are  employed,  as  in  Ps.  xvi.  3,  U2  ^^Dn  D^BHp^,  etc  (comp.  Gtsetu 
Lehrg.  p.  725.  The  construction,  therefore,  of  )Dr6  MiDB'  IfSnXO,  is  in  perfect  har- 
mony with  the  ordinary  usage  of  the  langnage,  and  adds  considerably  to  the  poetical 
force  of  the  sentence.  It  is  hence  unnecessary  to  adopt  the  strange  conjecture  of  several 
modern  critics,  who,  taking  the  D  of  IX^HO  to  the  preceding  Terse  (U2pV),  read 
)Orh  r\^r>:i^  "IK^K,  which  is  indeed  easier  (comp.  Ps,  xviii.  81, 131T  D^On  ^«n,  etc). 
but  from  this  reason  not  more  probable.  The  circumstance  that  the  preposition  \0 
ofl^i^D  is  not  expressed  in  seyeral  ancient  translations  (Sept.,  'Aoijp,  xi«v  ai/rov  6 
dpTos;  Vulg.,  AsheTt  pinguit  pants  ejus,  etc),  is  no  proof  whaterer  for  Hii^  as  the  ori- 
ginal reading;  since  it  would  be  extremely  precarious  to  alter  the  Hebrew  text  after  the 
numberless  inaccuracies  contained  in  the  ancient  versions  of  this  poem,*  and  especi- 
ally in  a  passage  which,  like  ours,  includes  a  Hebraism  scarcely  translateable  in  many 
other  languages.  The  Samaritan  Ck>dex  agrees  with  the  receiyed  Hebrew  text.  The 
rendering,  *'  from  Asher  cometh  his  rich  food*'  {Luther,  Vater,  Herder^  JusH,  and 
others),  would  require  M^td^  IDIl?;  nor  can  IXS^'O  be  **  of  each  man  of  Asher";  and 
much  less,  **  olives  are  his  food"  (Bohlen\  or  **  for  Asher  is  his  bread  too  fat"  {Ewaldf 
Gesch.  ii.  295).  Improbable,  also,  is  the  proposal  of  others  (TWA,  JTnofte/),  to  take 
n3D(^  as  a  substantive  (comp.  p.  662),  and  IDH?  as  its  apposition,  and  to  translate, 
**  from  Asher  cometh  fatness,  his  food":  H^Dfi^  nowhere  occurs  in  this  sense,  though 
D^3t3^isfound(Isai.xxv.6).— Dn7  is  here  used  as  a  feminine  (H^DC^;  compare 
Lev.  xxiii.  17;  see  Isai.xxx.23);  certainly  not  because  it  is  synonymous  with  H^iy 
or  npn  (JCtmcAt)—- D^^iyO  (from  py  to  be  beautifid  or  ddiciouf^  whence  |'J|[,  see  p. 
108),  is  delight  or  pleasure  (comp.  xviii.  12,  n^nVi  Prov.xxix.  17;  lSam.xv.S2X 
especially  used  of  dainty  food  (Lam.iv.5;  Jer,ti.34;  OnJu,  ps^t^  V^^fifl;  Sept, 
Tpv^rjv;  Vulg.,  delicias,  etc),  and  here  of  oil,  wine,  and  perhaps  com,  in  which  pro- 
ductions the  land  of  Asher  excelled.  "fPD  ^3*iyD  are,  therefore,  exquisite  productions, 
worthy  of  a  royal  table;  and  though  this  term  not  necessarily  points  to  Hebrew  kings, 
but  to  princes  in  general,  provided  by  Asher  with  some  of  the  most  delicions  articles 
of  food  (comp.  Ezek.  xxvii.  12;  1  Ki.  v.  25;  Acts  xii.20),  it  certainly  admits  of  the 
former  interpretation  also  (comp.  Ps.  Ixxviil  25,  DH^^K  Dr6;  Targ.  Jcr.  ^plOfiA 
i>«-Ur^  ^:an  N^37D;  Sept,  dpxowni  Vulg.,  regibus). 

X.  Naphtalt,  tkb.  21. 
The 'tribe  of  Naphtali  gained  imperishable  fame  by  one  glorious  event;  and  it  is 
this  event  to  which  the  few  words  introduced  in  our  poem  regarding  its  history  mani- 
festly refer. — The  men  of  Naphtali,  though  renowned  for  manly  vigour,  were  strangely 
deficient  in  self-reliance  They  left  several  of  their  cities  in  the  hands  of  the  Cianaan- 
ites,  such  as  Beth-Shemesh  and  Beth-Anath.*  They  had  not  confidence  enough  to 
combat  alone  and  in  independent  armies;  they  generally  joined  the  ranks  of  Zebulun,* 
but  then  fought  with  praiseworthy  intrepidity  for  the  liberty  of  the  nation;  they  placed 
themselves  under  Gideon's  banner  against  the  allied  heathens,  and  took  their  full 
share  in  the  battles  and  the  pursuit^  Their  want  of  self-assurance  appears  still 
more  visibly  in  the  general  Barak  from  Eedesh  in  Naphtali.    Invited  by  Deborah,  no 

*  The  Sept  omits,  in  Josh.  xix.  34,  the  *  Judg.  v.  18;  they  appear  to  have  been 

difficult,    but    certainly   genuine    word,  decreasing  in  population;  comp.  Num.  i. 

min'3)  (before  pTn),  which  has  called  48,  and  xxvi.  50,  where  the  numbers  of 

forth  so  many  interpretations  and  con-  their  soldiers  are  respectively  stated  at 

jectures.  53,400  and  45,400. 

'  Judg.  L  33;  comp.  Isai.  viii.  23.  ^  Judg.  vi.  35;  viL23. 
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doobt  on  aceount  of  his  well-known  prowess  and  that  of  his  tribe,  to  take  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Hebrew  army,  he  replied:  **  If  thon  wilt  go  with  me,  then  I  will  go;  but 
if  thou  wilt  not  go  with  me,  I  will  not  go**;  to  which  the  prophetess  answered  with 
a  certain  rebuke,  that  for  such  despondency  he  would  forfeit  the  most  enriable  part 
of  the  glory,  and  would  leave  it  to  a  feeble  woman.'  Bat  when  he  had  once  conquered 
his  hesitation,  he  and  his  soldiers  shone  by  their  heroic  devotion  and  unwearied 
alacrity;  conspicuous  **  on  the  heights  of  the  field,***  they  gave  their  countrymen  a 
brilliant  example  of  indomitable  fortitude;  so  that  with  a  simile  frequently  employed 
in  Hebrew  poetry  for  the  achievements  of  strength  and  endurance,  they  were  com« 
pared  with  the  *'  graceful  hind,*'  which  light-footed  and  swift,  easily  eludes  its  per- 
secutors on  the  mountain  heights.^  But  not  satisfied  with  having  bravely  fought  in 
the  war,  Naphtali  helped  to  celebrate  it  by  the  immortal  song  which  is  attributed  to 
**  Deborah  and  Barak  the  son  of  Abinoam.***  Even  if  the  tribe  gave  no  other  proof  of 
its  poetical  genius,  of  the  careful  culture  of  the  mind,  and  of  the  artistic  conceptions  of 
which  it  was  capable,  it  amply  deserved  the  encomium  bestowed  upon  it  in  our  blessing, 
that  it  **  uttered  words  of  beauty."  Thus  the  text  is  entirely  intelligible  by  a  refer- 
ence to  the  time  of  Sisera  and  Barak.'  But  the  territory  of  Naphtali  was  distinguished 
by  a  feature  which,  though  here  not  alluded  to,  is  duly  dwelt  upon  in  the  benediction  of 
Moses;  namely,  its  exceeding  fertility:  ** Naphtali  is  satisfied  with  favour,  and  full 
with  the  blessing  of  the  Lord.**^  It  was  situated  in  the  northern  part  of  Palestine, 
bordered  in  the  north  by  the  Ante-Libanus,  which  partly  reached  into  the  district 
itself,  so  that  we  read  of  a  *'  mountain  of  Naphtali**;"  in  the  south,  by  Zebulun;  in  the 
west,  by  Asher;  and  in  the  east,  by  the  Jordan  and  the  seas  of  Merom  and  Galilee, 
and,  according  to  Josephus,  even  extending  to  Damascus.**  The  same  historian  has  fur- 
nished a  glowing  description  of  the  rare  productiveness  of  this  part  of  the  country,  ap- 
pearing like  **  a  happy  contention  of  the  seasons,  each  laying  claim  upon  the  district**; 
and  bringing  forth,  during  ten  months  of  the  year,  both  the  fruits  of  the  cold,  hot,  and 
temperate  sones,  as  walnuts,  dates,  and  olives;  as  if  it  had  been  **  the  ambition  of  nature 
to  force  plants,  naturally  enemies  to  one  another,  to  agree  together.**^ 

Philolooioal  Bbmarkb. — n^^fejt  is  a  hind(Aq.^ika^oe;  Luih.,  J7tr«cA,  etc. ;  comp. 
2  Sam.  xxii.  34;  Cant,  ii  7 ;  and  7^(jt,  Dent.  xiL  15 ;  Isal  xxxv.  6 ;  Cant.  ii.  9).-^tvh\^ 
may  be  either  let  lootet  frtely  roaming  (comp.  Ps.  L 19;  Isai.  Iviii.  6;  Job  xxxix.  5);  or 
graceful,  dender\  originally,  stretched,  tall  (comp.  Prov.  xxxi.19,20;  Ezeluxvii.  6;  xxxi. 
6;  Isai.xvi.8,  etc.):  but  as  it  corresponds  with  ^C^,  which  is  undoubtedly  beauty  or 
graetfuJness  (comp.  H^SE^,  eplendour.  Job  xxvi.  13,  etc),  the  latter  meaning  is  here 
preferable.— ^DK,  equivalent  to  H'lpijt,  is  poetical  epeech  (comp.  iv.  23;  Dent,  xxxii.  2; 
IsaLxxviii.23;  Ps.xriii.31);  and  as  ^DE^  HDK  is  obviously  synonymous  with  HDK 
DV^  (in  Prov.  xv.  26),  the  last  part  of  the  verse  signifies,  *'  he  utters  words  of  beauty** 
(soYulg.,  etdaru  eloquia  pulchritudinis;  Luther,  und  giebt  schbne  Eede;  and  almost 
all  Babbinical  expositors,  who  refer  the  phrase  to  the  song  of  Deborah),  As,  there- 
fore, the  received  text  yields  a  very  appropriate  sense,  it  is  unnecessary  to  abandon  it; 
but  it  is  certainly  objectionable  to  read  the  first  part  of  the  sentence  i]tp^  ilP^tjt  vHBJ 
**  Naphtali  is  a  tall  terebinth**  (Sept,  arkXixos  dvtifikvov}  Ewaid,  Gesch.  ii.  294),  and 
to  translate  the  second  part  accordingly,  **  that  giveth  beautiful  boughs**  (^TDK,  Isai. 

•  Judg.  iv  6—9.  *  Ihid.  v.  18.  into  the  Assyrian  exile,  and  other  reverses 
7  Comp.  2  Sam.  i.  19, 23;  ii.  18 ;  1  Chr.      they  experienced,  have  no  connection  with 

xii.8;  Prov.  V.  19;  vL5;  Hab.iii.l9;  Ps.  our  poem;  comp.  IKi.  xv.20;  2ELxv. 
xviii.34;  Isai.  xxxv.  6;  Cant.  ii.  8, 9.  29;  2Chr.xvi.4. 

•  Judg.  V.  1.  »<>  Deut  xxxiii.  23. 

•  The  later  destinies   of  the  tribe  of  "  Josh.xx.?;  comp.  Judg.  v.  18. 
Naphtali,  the  invasions  of  the  Syrians  into  '*  Antiq.  V.  i.  22. 

its  province,  the  abduction  of  the  people  '^  Joseph.,  Bell.  Jud.  HL  x.  8. 
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xvil  6;  Sept,  hndtdoifc  h  rf  ytinffiftan  KaXXog  ;  Boekart^  Lowth^  Ifidkoelff,  IJpen^ 
Dathe^  De  Wette,  Voter,  Berder^  BoJUen,  and  others):  for,  as  hag  been  properlj  6b* 
serred  by  Gesenias  and  others,  the  masculine  )nin  can  only  refer  to  vMDJ,  and  ooC 
to  nrpfiS^  n?^K.  From  the  same  reason,  it  is  impossible  to  read  notjt,  hwtbs,  or 
y>tmg  hinds  (eomp,  the  Chald.  "^tft;  so,  Vriemonty  Obs.  Misc.,  i  15).  The  translation, 
••NaplitaU  is  a  qnick  messenger*'  (Tvh'^t  Targ.  Jer.  and  Jim.,  Sfr^  Pera^  Saad.)^  b 
perfectlj  conjectural,  and  the  rendering  of  Onkelos  a  free  paraphrase. 

XL  JOSBPB,  TBBA.  22 — ^26. 

It  may  be  disputed  whether  the  blessing  addressed  to  Jadah,  or  that  prononneed 
upon  Joseph,  is  more  comprehensive  and  more  enthusiastic.  Certainly  the  latter  em- 
braces such  variety  of  benedictions,  and  so  steadily  progresses  to  the  highest  cliauuc  of 
eminence,  that  it  undoubtedly  refers  to  the  time  when  the  descendants  of  Joseph  had 
reached  their  utmost  power  and  influence.  Commencing  with  the  deseriptioa  of  the 
rapid  growth  of  their  population  and  the  enlargement  of  thdr  territory,*  to  sach  an 
extent  that  a  division  into  two  tribes  was  necessary  or  feasible,  our  text  proceeds  to 
allude  to  the  constant  hostilities  to  which  they  were  exposed,  both  firom  fraternal  and 
from  heathen  tribes,'  but  which,  ultimately  resulting  in  complete  \'ictOT7,  eontribated 
still  more  to  strengthen  their  power,  and  to  bring  them  to  a  full  consdonsness  of  their 
resources:'  the  address,  then  imperceptibly  restricting  its  scope  to  the  more  important 
tribe  of  Ephraim,  next  delineates  the  unsurpassed  fertility  of  its  districts,  arising  partly 
from  the  regular  descent  of  rain  and  dew,^  and  partly  from  the  abundance  of  springs, 
brooks,  and  rivers/  so  that  a  steady  increase  both  of  men  and  animals  was  secured  ;*  and 
it  concludes  with  intimating  that  the  love  and  immediate  protection  of  God,  much  more 
efl^tive  still  than  even  the  blessings  of  a  beneficent  nature,  would  ultimately  grant  te 
Ephraim  dominion  over  the  kindred  tribes,  and  adorn  it  with  the  crown  of  royalty.^ 
lliese  are  the  outlines  of  the  picture  drawn  in  oar  text;  its  historical  troth  will  be  suffi- 
ciently apparent  iirom  the  remarks  we  have  offered  in  the  preceding  chapter,  and  ia 
the  exposition  of  Judah's  blessing/  and  it  requires  no  proof  thaf  we  have  here  not  sim^ 
ply  a  reference  to  Joseph's  personal  destinies,  the  animosity  of  his  brothers,  the  persecu- 
tion of  Potiphar  and  his  wife,  his  patience  and  resistance  in  misery  and  trials,  and  his 
subsequent  elevation  to  almost  royal  dignity:  the  introdoetory  words,  **  be  is  a  fhutfol 
bough,  his  branches  spread  over  the  wall,**  no  less  than  the  whole  character  of  this  poeia 
which  is  designed  to  predict/iitere  events(ver.  1),  indi^mtably  point  to  the  later  develop- 
ment of  the  tribes  of  Joseph. — It  may  be  admitted  that  the  kingdom  of  Ephraim  is  not  se 
forcibly  depicted  as  that  of  Judah/  bat  the  conclusion  that  it  did  not  yet  exist  at  die 
time  to  which  our  poem  applies,  would  be  as  hazardous  as  the  assertion  that  the  progeny 
of  Joseph  was  not  yet  divided  into  the  two  tribes  of  Ephraim  and  Manassdi,  an  event  here 
not  aUuded  to,**  though  universally  admitted  to  have  been  accomplished  long  before." 
However  great  the  jealousy  between  the  two  rival  monarchies  might  have  been,  theybd 
of  their  co-existence  could  not  be  denied,  and  the  calm  impartiality  with  whidi  our  song 
introduces  this  fact,was  calculated  to  soften  rather  than  to  nourish  the  feelings  of  envy  and 
anger.'*    Moreover,  the  kingdom  of  Ephraim  was,  immediately  after  its  establishment, 

»  Ver.  22;   comp.  Isai.  i.  30;  Ps.  i.  3;  •  Ver.lO;  see  pp.  747, 748. 

Ixxx.  10— 12;  cxxviil  3.  to  i^  order  not  to  exceed  the  number 

Ver.  23.  of  twelve  tribes,  since  Levi  also  is  mcn- 

'  Ver.  24,  to  in\  tionod;  see  pp.  710, 729 ;  comp.  also Exod 

*  TyDD^iDKTmin,  ver.25.  xxiv.4;  xxviU.2l;   Num.  xvii.  17,    18; 
»  nnn  nvm  Dinn  n^a'O;  comp.L  6;  DeutxxviL  12;  EjBck,  xlviii.4,  5,  31—34; 

vii.  1 1 .  Banket  Untersuchungen  i.  27  5,  2  7 6. 

•  ami  DnCTIDna.  u  Comp.Deutxxxlii.  17. 
•KV09-715.  "  Comp.  Isai  xl  13. 
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yitwed  with  gremC  exp^tatio^  bj  patriots  and  prophets^  who  fostered  Ihe  hope  that  by 
ai^oiding  tho  errors  of  the  pactt,  it  would  mirpass  even  the  greatness  and  strength  of  the 
djnastj  of  Darid,  which,  in  the  successor  of  its  great  founder,  had  ah*eady  exhibited 
the  gems  of  decline  and  decay." 

Pifiix>ix)OiOAL  Rkmarks.  —  nna  is  the  fem.  of  the  psrtic.  Kal  of  Hid,  to  hejrmtfid^ 
instead  of  H'lb,  analogous  to  H'lDT,  ni|V.»etc.;  see  on  Exod.  p.  265:  the  more  usual 
form  is  n^b,  P8.cxXTiiiS}  Isai. xxxii.  12 ;  Excxix.  10;  and  Jllfi  is  here,  as  rtHD  in 
Isai.  xviL  6,  used  elliptically  for  a  fruitful  tree,—\l,  like  the  kindred  plV  (Isal  liii.  2) 
and  np5V  (Job  viii.ie;   xir.  7;   Ezcxvii.  22,  etc)  seems  to  be  the  twig^  or  young 
branch  of  a  tree  (comp./icffxoc,  k6(>oq\  Ebn  Ezra  51>yD;  Onk,  IBI^D,  etc.);  PjDV  n")D  ]2 
means,  therefore,  **  the  branch  of  a  fruitful  tree  is  Joseph,**  that  is,  a  flourishing  mem- 
ber of  the  paternal  house;  so  that  {21  is  here  the  stat.  constr.  instead  of]2  or  ^^^ 
(rer.  1 1),  as    D^  in  iv.  26;  xii.  8;  com  p.  Dl^  in  xvi.  15;  xxl  3.  Others  render  JV^  p 
"a  fruitful  son"  (^Saad.,Abusaid,  etc),  so  that  ]2  would  be  construed  with  the  femininct 
because  referring  to  an  inanimate  object.     But  so  bold  a  construction  would  be  the  last 
re^rt,  if  no  other  explanation  were  possible.    Some  translate  **  the  son  of  the  fruitful 
ktmb**  (  Voter,  Hgen\  so  that  these  words  would  point  to  the  names  of  Ephraim  and 
Rachel  (/ni;  and  Nn")D  in  Syr.  is  lamb)\  but  though  a  distant  allusion  to  D^">fiK  is  not 
quite  impossible  (comp.  xli  52)>the  connection  of  the  notion  of  fruitfulness  with  Bachel 
who,  afWr  a  long  period  of  barrenness,  was  at  last  blessed  with  two  children  only,  is  cer- 
tainly as  improbable  as  the  opinion  of  Schumann,  who  translates  **  a  joung  oow'''  (H'lS  ; 
comp.  \y\^  103,  Deut.xxxiii.  17).  Rashi  undersunds  **  a  graceful  son**  (comp.  {VIDk, 
Cant.  iii.  9),  whom  all  regard  with  delight;  others,  '*a  solitary  branch'*  (tDlD=n")fi); 
and  oUiers  pixjpose  still  more  unsupported  yiewo. — About  the  oratorical  repetition  of 
nifi  ]!,  see  note  on  Exod.  xv.  6.— Both  p  and  T\2  are,  like  p^ V  and  Hp^V,  used  of  the 
offshoot  or  twig;  the  words  I^B'  "hv  TV\)i')i  ni3a  continue,  therefore,  the  metaphor  of 
the  first  part  of  the  verse,  and  signify,  *  the  branches  ^read  luxuriously  orer  the  wall** 
(comp.  ma ;  Ps.  Ixxx.  10-12;  cxxviii.  3).      The  fem.  singular  THV^  following  after 
the  ploral  ni23  is  a  Hebraism  not  unfrequently  employed,  if  the  noun  denotes  an  object 
or  animal,  and  not  a  person  (comp.  Ezek.  xxvi.  2 ;  Zech.  vL  14 ;  Job  xxvii  20 ;  Ps.  xriii 
35,  etc;  Greek  npiii  vonipd  i^iifiiav  ^pci,  etc;  Gesen.  Lehrg.  p.  714;  BuUmann,  Gc 
§  129.  8).     Hence  the  aheraiion  proposed  by  Ilgen,  and  adopted  by  later  critics  (  Vater, 
JusH,  and  others),  01  T\'yy^  niD^  ''the  daughters  of  ascent**  (that  is,  the  wild  beasts 
or  wild  asses  on  the  mountains),  **lie  in  their  lurking-places**  (comp.  Jer.y.26;  Hos. 
xiii.  7),  is  perfectly  uncalled  for,  yields  an  artificial  sense,  and  destroys  the  connection 
with  the  beginning  of  the  sentence,  which  the  conjecture  of  Ewald  (Gesch.  i.  523), 
though  equally  unnecessary,  niy.^  Dl^^l  *' branches  of  growth  on  the  wall/*  at  least 
preserres.    The  traditional  explanation  of  the  Hebrews  is  **  the  daughters  (of  the 
Egyptians)  looked  (HTy  V)  on  the  walls'*  with  admiration  on  the  beautiful  youth  Joseph, 
when  he  entered  E};ypt(comp.  VvlgaU)',  and  his  gracefulness  was  the  source  of  the  per- 
secutions he  had  to  suflfer  from  the  wife  of  Potiphar  by  the  *'  arrows'*  of  calumny  (comp, 
P^.  IxiT.  4 ;  Jer.  ix.  7).    The  Septuagiot,  likewise,  abandons  entirely  the  received  text; 
for  it  translates  inaccurately  H^fi  Tjv^fifuvoet  \^V  vV  Zn^^^Sg,  and  the  end  of  the  verse, 
vto'c  fiov  vibtraroc  irpog  fu  Avdarpiyj/ov, — ^HTIJ^l  (Piel  of  TID;  comp.  Isai.  xxii  4) 
they  irritated  or  provoked  him  (comp.  Dan.  viii.  7 ;  xi.  1 1 ;  Syr.  TID"1D,  etc),  or  they  em- 
bittered his  life  (comp.  Exod.  L  14);    Vulg.  exasperaverurU;  Ebn  Ezra,  Kimchi,  they 
aimed  at  him. — The  context  seems  to  demand  for  ^211}  a  notion  similar  to  that  of  tho 
two  words  between  which  it  stands  (IDD  and  DD&^),  so  that  the  meaning  of  shooting  or 
attocAiJij^  offers  itself  almost  with  necessity  (^Gr.  Vai,  K^fidKov),  and  is  expressed  by  the 
reading  of  the  Samaritan  Codex  inan>l  (that  is,  U"})),  "and  they  contended  against 


"  Comp.  Ewaldj  Gesch.  ill  130. 
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him**  Vidg,  jurgaU  atmt).  However,  tbis  correct  sense  is  also  gained  by  translating  €bB 
word  in  itsasnal  signification,  "and  they  assembled  in  maltitnde";  the  meaning  of  which* 
in  connection  with  •*  they  harassed  him  and  they  persecuted  him,"  is  snfBciently  demr. 
The  verb  111,  where  it  denotes  mnltiplying,  has,  indeed,  commonly  the  form  ^ll  (not 
^1*1);  but  we  have  in  Job  xxit.  24  the  analogous  form  MS\  The  cases  in  which  the 
meaning  of  shooting  is  ascribed  to  22\  are  all  uncertain  (Ps.xriii.  15;  Jobzvild; 
comp.  Gen.  xxi.20,  p.  439).— DtDC*  is  to  persecute,  see  xzviii.  41;  L  15. — ^The  root 

J  A  is  employed  in  Arabic  of  a  perennial  brook  or  river;  and  in  this  sense  occur  the 

Hebrew  terms  JH^N  hn^  (Dewt.  xxi.  4;  Am.  v.  24),  and  jH^K  in^  (Ps.lxxiv.  15);  and 
DOn^MH  rn^  is  the  month  of  the  swelling  rivers  in  consequence  of  continuous  rain 
( 1  Ki.  viii.  2 ;  the  seventh  month  or  Tishri;  comp.  Exod.  xiv.  27 ;  Prov.  xiii.  1 5).  Hence 
}n^K  is  figuratively  used  to  express  firmness,  durability,  and  indestructible  strength;  it  is 
for  instance,  said  of  the  impregnable,  rocky  fastnesses  of  the  Amalekites  (Nuul  xxiv. 
2 1),  of  ever-blooming  pastures  (Jer.  xlix.19 ;  L44),  of  an  imperishable  nation  (Jer.T.15), 
of  the  eternal  mountains  (Mic  vi  2),  and  here  of  the  dauntlessness  of  the  heroie  and 
powerful  tribe,  whose  bow  (itself  an  emblem  of  strength.  Job  xxix.  80)  "  is  a  bow  of 
brass'*  (Ps.xviii.35),  and  remains  unbroken  and  unhurt  (comp.  1  Sam.  it  4;  Job  xiL 
19;  xxxiii.  19).  The  Sept.,  reversing  the  sentence,  renders  koI  ewtrpipii  /urd 
Kp&rovQ  rd  ro^a  abrStv  (namely,  of  the  enemies);  Vvig.  correctly,  tedBt  inforH  arcus 
ejusi  OnA.fcCepin3,  ilcwAi,  ptna.— The  verb  UD,  if  explained  by  the  Syriac  KHD 
(strong),  would  mean,  to  be  hard  or  robust,  whence,  probably,  TB,  massive  or  pure  gold. 
But  it  seems  safer  to  interpret  ITD^I  after  the  words  131301  T^BO  (2  Sam.  vi.  16),  the 
meaning  of  which  is  clear  from  the  parallel  passage  PHE^I  ^^Hf?  (1  C^'*  ^^*  ^X  ^ 
that  Vl^  *jnT  ITB^I  would  be  **  the  vigour  of  his  hands  was  active,  supple,  or  agile" 
(comp.  Oesen.  Thes.  p.  1097).  The  Sept,  referring  these  words  also  to  the  enemies, 
translates  iKt^vOTi  rd  vtvpa  ppaxi6vtav  x^^P^S  alr&vi  and  Vulg,,  here  following  the 
Sept,  et  dissolnta  sunt  vincula  brachiorum  et  manuum ;  while  Onk,,  Rashi,  and  others, 
render  "  therefore  gold  (TB)  was  placed  upon  his  arms/'  namely,  the  ring  presented  to 
him  by  Pharaoh  when  elevated  to  his  office!  VX^t  is  frequently  vigour  or  power  (2  Chr. 
xxxii.  8;  Ps.lxxvii.  16;  Ez.  xvii.  9,  etc;  comp.  H^ltDJ  VY^t). — The  construction  of  the 
words  from  3pP*  TSN  n*D  is  this:  fVom  the  hands  of  the  3%%  of  Jacob  (IpP*  "^^^S. 
comp.  "I*3K),  that  is, /rom  God  (comp.  Ps.  cxxxii.  2,  6;  Is.i.  24;  xlix.  26),  from  there 
(D{^D),  that  is,  from  heaven  or  from  Him  (comp.  Eccl.iii.  17), /rom  theshe^erd  (n]f\ 
xlviiL  15.  p.  717),  the  Bock  of  Israel  (b«-K5«  p«,  equivalent  to  hvner>  1)^.  1  Sam.'ii. 
2;  2  Sam.  xxiil  3;  Isai.  xxx.  29,  etc.);  Jrom  the  God  of  t^ father  who  may  help  thee 
CritV^\  instead  of  "ptj^  "UTK;  comp.  Gesen,  Gr.  §  152. 1.  a),  and  from  the  Almighty 
(MK  instead  of  HKD,  for{D,  is  to  be  repeated  from  the  preceding  parts;  comp.  Isai.  xxx. 
1 ;  Gee.  Lehrg.  p.  838),  who  may  bless  thee  (13"I3^1  instead  of  IDTl^  TBW),  may  come 
upon  thee  (which  words  are  to  be  supplied)  the  blessings  of  heaven  from  above,  etc.  The 
versions  of  the  Sept.,  Vulg.,  and  other  ancient  interpreters  are  unclear,  and  confound 
the  sense,  especially  because  they  join  the  words  npy^  I^^K  ^1*0  with  the  pre- 
ceding, and  not  with  the  following  part;  mistake  the  relation  of  W1^  and  n^TI 
as  apposition  {UtXBiv  6  KarioxvoaQ,  inde  pastor  egressus  est),  and  do  not  un- 
derstand the  forms  T^TJ^)  and  1313^1  as  relative  sentences.  —  D^  is  anneccs- 
sarily  read  by  some  DU^D  (from  the  name,  that  is,  God;  so  Onh^  Syr,,  Herder,  etc). 
The  words  ?N"»B^  pK  stand  in  no  connection  with  the  stone  on  which  Jacob  slept  on 
his  flight  to  Mesopotamia  (xxviii.  11,  22;  Herder,  "der  mich  auf  melnem  Stein 
bewachte*';  Luther,  more  curiously  still,  **  aus  ihnen  sind  gekommen  Hirten  nnd  Steine 
in  Israel**).  Some  expositors  {Bashi,  Ebn  Ezra)  refer  the  word  PK  to  Joseph,  who 
became  the  shepherd  of  his/omt^I  (pi<=pi  3K).  The  reading  HB'  found  in  some 
manuscripts  instead  of  H^  T\^)  (ver.  25),  is  expressed  in  several  ancient  versions 
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iSeptf  SjfT^  SawLf  Vufg.,  Siuut.},  and  has  been  adopted  hy  some  modern  translators; 
but  there  ia  no  reason  to  reject  the  traditional  text. — n^l  may  be  ^  mih  the  help 
of**  (Ewald^  comp.n^D,  ver.  24;  iv.  1);  bat  it  is  more  in  accordance  with  the  sym- 
metrical structure  of  the  sentence  to  take  it  as  equivalent  to  nKDI. — Ejiobel  renders 
"from  the  hands  of  the  Mighty  of  Jacob....  tf  is  that  He  helps  thee"  0"ITJ^1),  etc., 
which  seems  to  lack  both  strength  and  log^c;  besides,  it  is  doubtful  whether  "l^TP^I 
can  be  taken  as  the  predicate  to  /KD,  a  substantiTe  with  a  preposition;  and  the  con- 
nection with  the  following  words  would  be  forced. — The  preposition  T\T\T\  is  here  em- 
ployed as  an  adverb,  instead  of  JinriD,  undemeaih,  as^)^  (comp.zzTii.89;  2  Sam. 
zxiii.l),  instead  of  the  more  usual  ^V^D  (as  the  Samaritan  Codez  here  reads),  in 
Dent.xzziiL  13  ezplained  by  dew  (/DD);  comp.  Ezod.  zz.  4,  and  "IIIM  (zziLlS),  in 
the    backgraimd.--0'\    OnK'    n)D"ia   is   iUustrated  by  Hos.  iz.  14.— If  the   words 
D1  niKH  ny  nin  ni3*)3  were  not  furnished  with  vowels,  few  Hebraists  would  hesi- 
tate how  to  translate  them,  especially  as  there  exist  two  clear  and  decisive  analogies. 
1.  In  Hab.  iii.  6,  where  ny.n^n  is  found  in  parallelism  with  D^iV  n\V^h  for  1$ 
is  eternity,  equivalent  to  aPiif  (comp.Fs.iz.  19,  etc);   and,  2.  £[i  Deut.zxziii.  15» 
where  in  the  corresponding  blessing  of  Moses,  the  identical  sense  of  iy  ^^IH  is  expressed 
by  Dl^  nnn  (comp.  Num.  zziiL  7):  and  this  is  the  only  explanation  appropriate  to 
onr  passage:  we  must,  therefore,  take  Hin  as  a  poetical  form,  instead  of  nn  (for  lh 
seems  to  be  an  old  form  instead  of  ^H  (comp.  the  mount  Hor,  Num.  xx.  22),  and  con- 
necting *TS  nin,  we  have  to  translate  **  eternal  mountains.*'    It  is  possible  that  H^ru 
an  unusnal  form  of  the  stat.  constr.  (comp.  Isai.xx.  4),  is  the  just  vocalisation;  while 
some,  without  sufficient  necessity,  consider  HIH  as  a  mistake  or  corruption  instead  of 
nVI.    Before  T\M^T\  the  preposition  7^  is  to  be  supplied,  which  is  only  poetical  and 
forcible;  not  "bold  and  harsh"  (comp.  flKI  in  ver.  25).    The  correct  translation  has 
already  been  given  by  the  Sept.  (virkp  tiXoyias  6pkiav  /xovi/iwv);  the  Samar.  Cod.  writes 
even  "iy  nn,  though  pronouncing  nn,  and  referring  it  to  Mount  Gerizim;  and  many 
modem  translators  have  adopted  that  acceptation  (as  Daihe,  Ilgen,  Vater,  Winer, 
Maurer,  Oesen^  BohL,  Tueh^  Ewald,  Knobel).    The  usual  interpretation,  following  the 
Masoretic  division,  takes  n\n,  as  **  my  progenitors,*'  understands  l!)l  as  the  preposition 
fi^  and  connects  it  with  the  following  words, ''  unto  the  utmost  bound  of  the  ever- 
lasting hills"  {Engl,  Vers,^  Fu/^ ,  Syr.,  Stiad^  etc.);  but  thus  the  beautiful  parallelism 
of  the  sentence  is  destroyed ;  the  sense  is  weak  and  frigid,  ^  the  blessings  of  thy  father 
are  stronger  than  the  blessings  of  my  progenitors";  and  the  use  of  DHM  for  poroUs  is 
questionable  (comp. Hos.  ii. 7 ;   Cant. iii.  4;   and  DH/V,  Zecb.  xiii.  13). — nUCH,  in 
parallelism  with  HS^S,  is  aptly  taken  in  its  usual  meaning  of  charm  or  delight,  not  as 
boundctry  (from  HKn,  EweUd,  Gesch.  i.  524). — VHK  TJJ  is  **  the  crowned  among  his 
brethren"  (  Targ,  Jon.  O^^K^ ;  Rashbam,  *•  king" ;  Kimchi, "  the  crowned,"  etc) ;  and  ino  is 
he  who  wears  the  *1|D,  or  royal  diadem.    It  is  not  this  word  alone  which  points  to  the 
kingdom  of  Ephraim;  the  perfect  equality,  in  which  Joseph  appears  with  the  royal 
tribe  of  Judah,  is  fully  accountable  only  in  a  time  when  both  had  risen  to  the  same 
degree  of  dignity.    It  is  highly  improbable,  that  just  the  words  VnK  1H^  should  refer 
to  the  individual  Joseph,  and  allude  to  his  personal  merits  or  destinies  (7WA,  G«n. 
pp.  561,  590),  since  in  the  whole  blessing  the  tribes  are  addressed.   Others  render  as 
improbably  eeparatefiom  hie  brethren  {OnA^  Rashi^  Abarb.,  Engl,  Vere,,  etc> 

XII.  Bbw JAMiN,  Ver.  27. 
It  would  appear  impossible  that  the  young  and  small  tribe  of  Benjamin,*  situated  as  it 
was  between  the  two  most  influential  communities  of  Israel,  Ephraim  and  Judah,' should 

>  It  counted  at  the  first  census  only  Ant  V.  i.  22,  where,  however,  the  extent 

35,400,  and  at  the  second  45,600  men  of  in  the  west  is  erroneously  stated  to  be 

arms;  Num.  i.  37;  xxvi.  41.  M^XP'  OaXdvarie, 

s  Comp.  Josh,  zviii.  11 — 26;   Joseph, 
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ever  attMn  considerable  power  or  authority;  and  it  would  seem  sufficient  if,  in  such  dan- 
gerous vicinity,  and  devoid  of  ad«qciate  means  of  defence,  it  but  succeeded  in  maintain- 
iBg  its  liberty  and  independence.  Bat  inherent  fortitude  and  indomitable  courage  raiaed 
the  insignificant  tribe'  far  above  its  material  importance;  and  its  imposing  qualities 
€ure  not  withont  force  and  beauty  celebrated  in  the  few  words  of  our  text:  '*  Benjamin 
is  a  wolf  that  teareth  to  pieces  i  in  the  morning  he  devonreth  prey,  and  in  the  evening 
he  rendeth  spoil."  This  energy  alone,  perhaps  not  unmixed  with  injustice  aad  vio- 
ience,'  can  aecount  for  the  boldness  with  which,  in  a  bad  and  abject  causa,  the  Ben- 
jaraites  dared  to  combat,  tingle-handed,  agunst  all  the  other  tribes;  but  though  at^nt 
gaining  several  glorious  victories  over  armies  vastly  superior  to  their  own,  they 
were  indebted  for  their  preservation  from  complete  destruction  solely  to  the  modera- 
tion and  empathy  of  their  brethren.*  Their  aspiring  valour  is  further  reflected  ia 
the  history  of  £hud,  the  Judge,  distinguished  both  by  daring  enterprise  and 
•ehrewd  cunning;*  and  Uieir  ambition  found  ample  gratification  in  the  royal  dignity 
conferred  upon  Sanl.'  But  the  political  weakness  of  the  tribe  was  unable  to  uphold 
itself  against  the  increasing  strength  and  admirable  organisation  of  Judah,  to  which 
it  was  gradually  compelled  to  yield.  And  as  it  rapidly  reli^Med  into  its  former  sub- 
ordinate position,  theroyalty  which  for  a  short  time  had  dignified  U,  could  properly  be 
passed  over  in  a  poem  chiefly  aiming  at  the  glorification  of  Judah  and  Joseph.  Yet  the 
men  of  Benjamin, though  not  renouncing  deceit  and  bloodshed,* preserved  many  of  ^bm 
-characteristic  virtues;  they  remained  famous  as  excellent  archers,  and  as  men  expert  '*to 
sling  stones  at  a  hair  breadth  and  not  to  miss";^  and  they  gained  considerably  by  the 
circumstance  that  the  hills  of  Zion  and  Moriah,  on  which  the  citadel  and  the  Temple  of 
Jerusalem  were  built,  partly  belonged  to  their  territory,  whence  Jerusalem  is  sometimes 
ascribed  to  Judah  and  sometimes  to  Benjamin."  Thus  the  tribe,  eontinuing  to  foster  its 
traditional  heroism,  inhabiting  a  province  inferior  to  none  in  fertility,  rich  in  springs  and 
beautiful  valleys,  including  the  luxurious  Jericho,  with  its  palm-  and  balsam-trees,  and 
•boasting  of  hills,  indeed  sterile  and  rocky  by  nature,  but  made  to  3rield  exquisite  and 
abundant  crops  by  the  aid  of  art  and  industry,  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  could  aptly 
'be  described  in  the  blessing  of  Moses  as  **  a  friend  of  God,  who  dwells  in  safety,  and  is 
ever  protected  by  His  mercy."  • 

Philological  Rrmarss.  —  The  form  tjltj^.  is  employed  instead  of  C|Sp>  (comp. 
Ps.  vii.  3;  Am.i.  11),  in  order  to  express  the  permanent  quality  of  fierce  and  uncom- 
promising valour;  the  constancy  of  the  attribute  is  also  expressed  by  the  succeeding 
terms  of  momiR^  and  evening  (comp.  Eccl.  xi.  6 ;  Ps.  xcil  3 ;  SeptXvKoc&pva^;  Vulg,  lupm 
rapax^  etc). — The  two  last  parts  of  the  verse  form  a  synonymous  parallelism  in  which 
73K^  corresponds  to  p/H^,  as  ^y  answers  to  77fi^.  All  attempts  at  finding  a  syntfietic 
parallelism  are  artificial;  as,  for  instance,  **  he  consumes  his  prey  in  the  morning, after  be 
has  dirided  the  spoil  in  the  evening**  {Bohlen,  etc). — *ty  iBprey  (Chald.  KTyor  ^TJ?; 
Vtdg.  prcedam)',  like  7/fi^,  with  which  it  is  combined  in  IsaL  xxxiii.  23;  comp.  Zeph.  iit 
9 ;  the  Sept.renderBf  therefore,  erroneously  iTi, — p/fV  is  not  he  divides,  but  he  rends,  not 
only  because  the  wolf  does  not  portion  out  or  share  his  prey,  but  because  that  verb  is 
parallel  with  73K^.~As  the  three  first  sons  received  unfavourable  predictions  (vers. 
8 — 7),  and  the  notices  regarding  Issachar,  Dan,and  Benjamin,  contained  an  admixture 
of  rebuke;  there  is  a  certain  indefiniteness  in  the  statement  of  the  text  that  Jacob 

>  I  Sam.  ix.  31;   ccnnp.  Judg.  xxi.  8,  *  2  Sam.  iv.  2—7. 

*•     _  _  ..  «^  ,T    V  ...  „    T  'Judg.  XX.  16;    lChr.viii.89;    xu,»; 

«  Comp.Eze.xxii.27;  Zeph.m.3;  Jer.      2Chr.xiv.7;   xviul7;   2  Sam.  i.  19.  22. 

V.  6,  etc.  23. 

•Judg.  xix. — xxi.  I^  TV         «  ««  •..,««* 

*  Judg.  iii.  15~30.  T  \ ^T-  ^^\  ''^'  ?■'.  ^^J    ""''"'•  ^^'  ^' 

»  OfGibcah  in  Benjamin,!  Sam.x.26i      J«^^g->-21;  Ps. Ixxviu. 68. 

xl4;  ix.  1,  21.  •  Deut.  xxxiii.  12. 
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blessed  all  the  twelye  tribes,  **  every  one  according  to  its  blessing  be  blessed  them** 
(ver.  28):  unless  "p3  be  understood  in  the  general  meaning  of  pronouncing  a  yaledio* 
tory  address  (comp.  xlvii.  10). 


29,  And  he  charged  them,  and  said  to  them,  I  am  to  be 
gathered  to  my  people :  bury  me  with  my  fathers  in  the 
cave  which  is  in  the  field  of  Ephron  the  Hittite;  30.  In 
the  cave  which  is  in  the  field  of  Machpelah,  which  is 
before  Mamre,  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  which  Abraham 
bought  with  the  field  of  Ephron  the  Hittite  for  a  posses- 
sion of  a  burying  place  31.  (There  they  buried  Abraham 
and  Sarah  his  wife ;  there  they  buried  Isaac  and  Rebekah 
his  wife;  and  there  I  buried  Leah)  32.  As  a,  purchase 
of  the  field  and  of  the  cave  which  is  therein,  from  the 
children  of  Heth.  33.  And  when  Jacob  had  finished 
charging  his  sons,  he  gathered  his  feet  into  the  bed,  and 
expired^  and  was  gathered  to  his  people. 


••—33.  Jacob  had  before  entrusted  the 
arrangements  concerning  his  burial  to  Jo- 
.seph  onbff  who  alone  possessed  the  power 
to  execute  them  (xlvii  89— dl;  comp. 
xlviiil,  21):  but  he  later  repeated  his 
injunctions  toaUhis  wns^  because  he  then 
loved  all  with  an  equal  share  of  affection, 
valued  their  devotion  alike,  and  wished 
to  unite  them  in  a  common  deed  of  piety 
tending  to  restore  and  to  cement  their 
mutual  confidence.  At  the  corpse  and 
the  grave  of  their  father,  their  hearts  were 
once  more  to  be  joined  in  fraternal  feeling, 
genuine,  deep,  and  unreserved.  This  is 
the  progress  of  the  narrative. — It  was  not 
unusual  among  the  ancients  to  convey  the 
remains  of  the  dead  from  foreign  into  the 
native  countries ;  thus  Theseus  was  brought 
from  ScjTOB  to  Athens;  Orestes  from 
Tegea  to  Sparta;  and  Aristomenes  from 
Bhodes  to  Messene;  while  the  bodj  of 
Alexander  the  Great  was  with  pomp  car- 
ried from  Asia  to  Africa.  The  anxious 
importance  which  was  attached  to  the 
last  resting-place  (comp.  p.  708;  2  Sam. 
xix.  88),  accounts  for  the  circumstantial 
reiterations  with  regard  to  the  cave  of 
Machpelah  (comp.  xxiii.  3— 20);  but  we 


learn  incidentally  that  not  only  Abraham 
and  Sarah,  Isaac  and  Bebekah  were  there 
interred  (xxv.9,  10;  xxxv.27— 29),  but 
Leah  also,  who  had  died  more  than  seven- 
teen years  before,  previous  to  Jacob's 
immigrauon  into  Egypt.  Having  con- 
cluded his  charges,  the  patriarch,  phy- 
sically exhausted,  but  preserving  uncloud- 
ed serenity  of  mind,  and  no  longer  dis- 
turbed by  regret,  remorse,  or  apprehension, 
paid  the  debt  of  nature. 

Philolooxoal  Bbmarks.— Thethirty- 
first  verse,  though  in  sense  subordinate  to 
the  thirtieth,  is  added  to  it  by  mere 
paratojeisi  and«  therefore*  assumes  the 
form  of  a  parenthesis;  while  ver.  32 
stands  in  apposition  to  ver.  30,  **  in  the 
cave.. which  Abraham  bought..,  namely 
(or  as)  a  purchase  of  the  field,"  etc.  The 
difficulty  of  this  construction  has  too 
rashly  induced  some  critics  to  coqjocture 
here  a  spurious  addition,  and  to  propose 
the  omission  of  ver.  31  (Hitzig,  Begriff  der 
Kritik,  p.  173).  ~  Jacob  *"  gathered  his 
feet  into  the  bed"  (ver.  33);  for  he  had, 
on  the  arrival  of  Joseph,  "  strengthened 
himself  and  sat  up  upon  the  bed**  (xlviii. 
2;  comp.  xxvii.  19,  31). 
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CHAPTER  L. 

1.  And  Joseph  fell  upon  his  father's  face,  and  wept 
upon  him,  and  kissed  him.  2.  And  Joseph  commanded 
his  servants,  the  physicians,  to  embalm  his  father :  and 
the  physicians  embalmed  Israel.     3.  And  forty  days  were 


1^14.  As  Jacob  was  to  be  entombed 
in  Canaan,  and  as,  besides,  the  Egyptians 
intended  to  manifest  their  sympathy  by 
monrning  during  seventy  days  previous  to 
interment,  as  was  their  ordinary  custom, 
it  seemed  advisable  to  preserve  the  body 
by  the  process  of  embalming  for  so  long 
a  journey  and  so  protracted  a  period. 
Joseph  is,  therefore,  stated  to  have  given 
orders  to  **  his  servants,  the  physicians." 
It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  this  notice  with  the 
distinct  remarks  of  Herodotus  (il  86)  and 
Diodoms  Sicnlus  (1.91),  according  to 
whom  the  embalmers  formed  a  separate 
and  hereditary  class,  and  cannot,  therefore, 
be  supposed  to  have  been  in  the  suite  of  a 
great  official  as  his  ordinary  physicians: 
80  that  nothing  is  left  but  the  vague  and 
not  very  probable  coigecture,  that  the  or- 
der of  embalmers  was  of  later  and  gradual 
origin  {Zcega,  De  Obeliscis,  p.  268;  Heng' 
stenbergt  Mos.  und  Mg^  p.  69).  But  it 
cannot  surprise  us,  that  Joseph  was  svr- 
rounded  by  manp  medical  advisers,  since 
we  know  that  each  Egyptian  physician 
applied  himself  exclusively  to  the  one  dis- 
easeorpartof  the  body  treated  by  hisfather 
and  his  ancestors  (^Her.  ii  84).  Hence,  in 
spite  of  the  vast  number  of  doctors,  the 
organism  of  the  frame  was  but  little  under- 
stood ;  and  the  religious  aversion  against 
the  anatomical  dissection  of  human  bodies 
(2>iod  i  9 1 ;  but  comp.  Plin,  xix.5),  the  se- 
vere penalties  attending  the  least  deviation 
from  traditional  remedies  {Diod.  i. 82  ),  the 
payment  of  the  physicians  from  th(  ^lublic 
treasury  {Diod.  i.  73),  and  the  stagnation 
generally  arising  from  the  system  of  castes, 
were  not  favourable  to  the  advancement 
of  medical  science,  which,  moreover,  as 
the  physicians  belonged  to  the  lower  class 
of  priests  iypafifianXs^  was  long  retarded 
by  the  fetters  of  superstition.    Yet  the 


Egyptian  doctors  naturally  acquired  con- 
siderable empirical  skill  in  the  one  parti- 
cular branch  to  which  they  devoted  their 
whole  attention:  and  so  great  was  the 
reputation  they  enjoyed  in  the  ancient 
world,  that  foreign  kings  eagerly  sought 
their  services,and  foreign  scholars  anxious- 
ly courted  their  advice  and  instruction: 
even  in  later  times,  it  was,  in  Borne,  the 
greatest  reconunendation  for  a  phymcian  if 
he  was  known  to  have  studied  at  Alexan- 
dria(comp.  Horn,,  Od.  iv.  227 — ^232 ;  Herod, 
ill.  1, 129, 132 ;  Am,  Marc.  XXII.  xvi  18). 

The  order  of  the  ceremonies  alluded  to 
in  our  text,  and  on  the  whole  agreeing 
with  classical  and  monumental  recorda,was 
as  follows:  1.  When  the  extinction  of  the 
vital  breath  oould  no  longer  be  doubted, 
the  relatives  began  ApreHmtnary  wumnt' 
ing,  perhaps  observed  during  the  day  of 
death  only  (ver.  I ),  and  consisting  in  publie 
lamentations,  in  covering  the  head  and 
the  face  with  mud  (or  dust),  girding  up 
the  garments,  and  beating  the  breasts 
(Her.  ii.  85, 89 ;  Diod,  i.  91).  2.  Then  the 
body  was  delivered  up  to  the  embalmen, 
who,  in  the  case  of  Jacob,  completed  their 
work  in  forty  days  (ver.  3),  though  it  more 
frequently  required  seventy  (see  infra), 
3.  Simultaneously  with  the  operations  of 
embalming,  commenced  the  chief  or  real 
numrning,  which,  lasting  about  seventy 
days  (ver.  3;  Diodl  i.  72 ),  usually  ended 
together  with  the  process  of  mummifica- 
tion, but  which,  in  the  instance  of  the 
patriarch,  exceeded  it  by  thirty  days.  4. 
The  body,  after  having  been  enclosed  in 
a  case  of  wood  or  stone  (ver.  26),  was 
then  either  deposited  in  the  family  vaults 
(ver.  13),  or  placed  in  a  sepulchral  cham- 
ber of  the  house  of  the  nearest  relative 
(ver.  26). 

If  we  now  turn  to  the  account  of  Hero- 
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completed  for  him ;  for  so  many  days  are  completed  in 
embalming :  and  the  Egyptians  mourned  for  him  seventy 
days.  4.  And  when  the  days  of  his  mourning  were 
passed,  Joseph  spoke  to  the  house  of  Pharaoh,  saying,  If^ 
I  pray  you,  I  have  found  grace  in  your  eyes,  speak,  I  pray 
you,  in  the  ears  of  Pharaoh,  sajdng,     5.  My  father  made 


dotus  on  the  operations  of  embAlming  (U. 
86—88),  and  endearonr  to  combine  with 
it  some  observations  of  Diodoms  Sicnlus 
(191),  we  may  thus  briefly  delineate  the 
three  different  methods  of  mummification 
described  by  both  authors. 

I.  If  the  most  expensive  mode,  esti- 
mated at  one  talent  of  silver,  or  aboot 
£250,  was  employed,  the  brain  was  first 
taken  oat  through  the  nostrils,  partly  with 
an  iron  (or  bronxe)  hook,  and  partly  by 
the  invasion  of  drugs;  then  an  appointed 
dissector  (irapa^iimic)  made,  with  a 
sharp  Ethiopian  stone,  a  deep  incision 
(generally  about  five  inches  long)  in  the 
left  side,  at  a  part  before  marked  oot  by 
a  scribe  (ypa/i/Mirfvc):  but  having  scarcely 
performed  this  operation,  he  hastily  fled, 
persecuted  by  those  present  with  stones 
and  imprecations,  as  one  who  is  guilty  of 
the  heinous  crime  of  violently  mutilating 
the  body  of  a  fellow-man.  Then  one  of  the 
embalmers  (rapix«vral),  holy  men,  who 
lived  in  the  society  of  the  priests,  and  en- 
joyed unreserved  access  to  the  temples, 
extracted  through  the  incision  all  intes- 
tines, except  the  kidneys  and  the  heart; 
every  part  of  the  viscera  was  spiced, 
rinsed  with  palm- wine,  and  sprinkled  with 
pounded  perfumes.  The  body  was  next 
filled  with  pure  myrrh,  cassia,  and  other 
aroroatics,  with  the  exception  of  frankin- 
cense; sewed  up;  and  steeped  in  natrum 
{\lrpov)  during  seventy  days,  after  the 
expiration  of  which  period  it  was  washed, 
and  wrapped  in  bandages  of  linen  doth 
covered  with  gum.  By  this  procedure,  all 
the  parts  of  the  body,  even  the  hair  of  the 
eye-brows  and  eye-lids,  were  admirably 
preserved;  and  the  very  features  of  the 
countenance  remained  unaltered. 

IL  The  cost  of  the  second  mode  of  em- 
balmingamounted  to  twenty  minse^or  about 


£81.  No  incision  was  made,  nor  were  the 
bowels  taken  out;  but  the  body  was,  by 
means  of  syringes,  filled  with  oil  of  cedar  at 
the  abdomen,  and  steeped  in  natrum  for 
seventy  days.  When  the  oil  was  let  out, 
the  intestines  and  vitals  came  out  in  a 
state  of  dissolution,  while  the  natrum  con- 
sumed the  flesh;  so  that  nothing  of  the 
body  remained  except  the  skin  and  the 
bones:  and  this  skeleton  was  returned  to 
the  relatives  of  the  deceased. — The  possi- 
bility of  an  injection,  as  here  described* 
without  the  aid  of  incisions,  has  been 
doubted;  and,  in  some  cases,  incisions 
have  indeed  been  observed  near  the  rectum. 

IIL  A  third  and  very  cheap  method, 
employed  for  the  poorer  classes,  consisted 
merely  in  thoroughly  rinsing  the  abdomen 
with  syrmfiBa,  a  purgative  liquor  (per- 
haps composed  of  an  infusion  of  senna  and 
cassia),  and  then  steeping  the  body  in 
natrum  for  the  usual  seventy  days. 

According  to  Herodotus,  then,  the 
mnroroification  lasted,  in  every  case, 
Meventy  days;  and  the  same  fact  may 
be  derived  fh>m  the  text  of  Diodoms: 
for  he  observes,  that  after  the  entrails 
were  removed,  the  embalmer  ^firtt  (rb 
fdv  wpwrop)  anointed  the  whole  body 
with  oil  of  cedar  and  similar  precious 
fluids  for  more  than  thirty  day/*  (which 
may  be  the  **  sprinkling  with  pounded 
perfumes*'  of  Herodotus);  and  a/terwartk 
(liretra)  with  myrrh,  cinnamon,  and  other 
spices*'  (whicii  may  answer  to  the  **  filling 
of  the  bellj  with  pure  mjrrrh  and  cassia** 
of  the  earlier  historian).  And  yet  our 
text  remarks  clearly,  **andybr/^  days  were 
completed  for  him;  fir  so  fMny  dapt  are 
completed  in  en^folming^^rer.S)  Are  we, 
under  these  circumstances,  compelled  here 
to  suppose  an  i  naccurate  or  arbitrary  state* 
ment?  We  believe  that  the  study  of  IBgyp* 
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me  swear,  saying,  Behold,  I  die:  in  my  grave  which  I 
have  digged  for  me  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  there  shalt 
thou  bury  me.  Now,  therefore,  let  me  go  up,  1  pray 
thee,  and  bury  my  father,  and  I  will  return.     6.  And 


tian  mummies  does  not  sanction  such  con- 
clusion. It  is  certain,  that  the  modes  of  em- 
balming varied  very  considerably  in  dif- 
ferent periods  and  in  the  several  districts 
of  Egypt.  It  is  not  difScult  to  prove  this 
proposition.  The  accounts  of  Herodotus 
and  Diodorus  Siculus  arc  so  obviously 
divergent  in  essential  points,  that  they 
must  be  held  to  describe  perfectly  distinct 
ways  of  mummification.  While,  accord- 
ing to  the  former,  the  sprinkling  of  the 
body  and  the  filling  of  the  imerior  seem 
to  be  the  work  of  one  day,  after  which 
the  corpse  having  been  sewed  up  was 
laid  in  natrum  for  seventy  days,  that  **  the 
fiesh  might  be  dissolved*';  the  latter  his- 
torian states  that  during  the  whole  period 
ointments  and  perfumes  were  applied, 
while  he  docs  not  at  all  mention  the  steep- 
ing in  natrum;  and  yet  this  was  by  no 
meaus,  as  has  been  asserted,  an  un- 
important and  accessory  part  of  the  ope- 
rations (^HengsL  locciLp  70);  it  is  the 
only  feature  recurring  in  each  of  the  three 
methods;  the  Greek  word  for  embalming 
(rapcxcvciv)  has  originally  the  meaning 
of  salting  {Her,  ii.  77 ;  Xen,  An.  V.  iv. 
28,  etc.);  it  is  certainly  incorrect  to  main- 
tain that  **the  body  was  not  put  into 
natrum,  but  the  natrum  was  put  into  the 
body'*;  for  this  saline  liquid  was  employed 
only  after  the  corpse  had  been  sewed  up 
again;  and  it  is  impossible  to  render  the  re- 
spective words  of  Herodotus  (rapixtvovffi 
viTptft  Kpv\pavTec  ^pipac  ipdofiijKOina) 
"  they  embalm  it  (the  body)  in  natrum, 
concealing  it  altogether  for  seventy  days 
from  the  sight  of  the  relatives"  (^Hengat, 
p.  71),  a  translation  excluded  both  by 
the  context  and  Greek  syntax. — But  not 
less  striking  are  the  contrasts  between  the 
descriptions  of  both  historians  and  the 
ocnlai'  evidence  derived  from  the  nume- 
rous mummies  discovered  and  examined. 
Herodotus  observes,  that  the  body  was 
tewed  up  where  the  incision  had  been 


made;  but  existing  mummies  show  that 
the  cut  surfaces  were  brought  together 
by  simple  apposition.  According  to  He- 
rodotus aU  the  bowels  were  taken  out: 
according  to  Diodorus,  the  kidneys  and 
the  heart  were  left;  while  many  disco- 
vered specimens  teach  OS  that  the  entrails 
after  having  been  washed  with  pabn-win» 
and  sprinkled  with  aromatics,  were  re- 
placed into  the  cavity  of  the  body,  either 
entire,  or  rolled  up  in  three  or  four  dis- 
tinct portions,  and  enclosed  in  bandages 
{PeUigrtw,  History  of  Egyptian  Mum- 
mies, p.  74).  According  to  Diodoms,  the 
corpse  was,  by  the  embalmers,  first  laid 
on  the  ground:  on  the  mnnuny  cases  and 
on  numerous  papyri,  we  find  it  invariably 
on  a  table,  furnished  with  a  lion's  head. 
According  to  the  historian  of  Hali- 
carnassus,  the  mununies  were  placed  erect 
against  the  wall;  but  in  the  mummy-pits 
visited  by  modem  travellers,  they  are 
generally  seen  lying  in  regular  horizon- 
tal rows,  or  sunk  into  a  cement.  It  ap- 
pears from  Herodotus,  that  the  ventral 
incision  was  applied  in  the  most  expensive 
process  only;  while  it  is  found  in  mum* 
mies  not  enclosed  in  sarcophagi,  and  is, 
on  the  other  hand,  wanting  in  many  pre- 
pared in  the  most  costly  style.  In  some 
specimens,  the  cavity  of  the  body  is  filled 
up  with  asphaltum;  in  others,  with  the 
ashes  of  sandal-,  cedar-,  and  other  wood, 
with  resinous  matters,  salt,  myrrh,  or 
argillaceous  eartli,  and  in  others  not  at  a!L 
The  cuticle  is,  in  many  mummies,  care- 
fully removed,  in  which  operation  great 
precaution  was  taken  not  to  disturb  any 
of  the  nails;  and  yet  neither  Herodotus 
nor  Diodorus  allude  to  this  curious  usage. 
The  poor  were  not  embalmed  in  any  of 
the  methods  described  by  the  historians, 
but  were  simply  laid  upon  beds  of  char- 
coal, wrapped  round  with  clothes,  and 
covered  with  a  mat,  upon  which  sand, 
seven  or  eight  feet  high,  was  heaped.    If 
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Pharaoh  said,  Go  up,  and  bury  thy  father,  as  he  made 
thee  swear.  7.  And  Joseph  went  up  to  bury  his  father: 
and  with  him  went  up  all  the  servants  of  Pharaoh,  the 
elders  of  his  house,  and  all  the  elders  of  the  land  of  Egypt. 

remarks,  it  was,  daring  the  last  forty  days, 
anointed  with  gums  and  spices,  as 
Diodorus  and  Genesis  are  alleged  to 
observe  (Warburton,  Divine  Legation, 
book  iy,  sect.  3):  since,  according  to 
Herodotas,  the  steeping  in  natrum  took 
place  a/terthe  application  of  the  perfumes, 
and  the  text  of  Genesis  allows  not  more 
than  forty  days  for  the  whole  procedure; 
though  the  author  may  possibly  have 
considered  a  more  simple  and  less  ex- 
tended mode  of  embalming  sufficient  in 
the  case  of  Jacob,  whose  mummification 
was  not  grounded  on  the  superstition  that 
the  existence  of  the  soul  depends  on  the 
preservation  of  the  body;  while  he  na- 
turally did  not  wish  to  curtail  the  usual 
seventy  days  of  mourning  in  honour  of 
the  revered  patriarclu 

We  conclude  with  a  few  additional 
remarks  in  connection  with  the  art  of  em- 
balming. The  possibility,  long  ques« 
tioned,  of  drawing  out  the  brains  through 
the  nostrils,  has  now  been  fully  demon- 
strated {PettigreWf  p.  53).  In  some  cases, 
the  nose  remained  entirely  unhurt,  though 
in  some  it  was  broken  or  destroyed.  The 
brain  was  sometimes  replaced  with  bitu- 
minous and  resinous  matter,  or  with  spices 
in  a  state  of  coarse  powder;  and  some- 
times the  apertures  of  the  nostrils  and 
part  of  the  cavity  of  the  skull  were  filled 
with  cloth  or  linen,  in  one  instance,  nine 
yards  long,  but  of  very  fine  texture. — 
Various  kinds  of  insects  and  pupae  have 
been  found  in  the  skull,  otherwise  total- 
ly empty.— Yet  in  some  cases,  though  the 
body  was  very  carefully  mummified,  the 
brain  was  not  removed. — Beneath  the 
embalming  table  were  placed  four  vases, 
the  covers  of  which  were  respectively 
provided  with  the  head  of  a  man,  a  jackal, 
a  hawk,  and  a  cynocephalus,  representing 
the  four  genii  of  the  lower  world. — The 
Ethiopian  stone  with  which  the  inci- 
sion wus  made,  is  the  Ethiopian  basalt, 
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we  consider  these  differences,  and  the 
many  others  which  will  be  apparent  from 
later  remarks,  we  cannot  hesitate  to 
accede  to  the  result  obtained  by  modem 
researches,  that  **  in  no  case  the  observa- 
tions of  Herodotus  are  strictly  true, 
though  nothing  has  been  described  by 
him,  that  has  not  in  some  instance  or 
other  been  detected"  (Pettigrew,  p.  69). 
A  classification  of  the  mummies  is  indeed 
impossible.  The  only  division  of  prac- 
tical value  which  they  admit  is  into  mum- 
mies with  and  without  the  ventral  incision : 
the  former,  if  preserved  by  balsamic  mat- 
ter, have  the  features,  teeth,  and  hair 
completely  uninjured,  are  dry,  light,  and 
easily  broken,  emit  a  strong  aromatic 
smell  when  thrown  upon  hot  coals;  or  if 
prepared  by  natrum,  have  the  skin  hard 
and  elastic,  resembling  parchment,  the 
countenance  a  little  altered,  and  the  hair 
considerably  impaired :  the  latter,  if  salted 
and  covered  with  pissasphaltum  (and  this 
is  the  class  of  mummies  most  frequently 
found),  are  not  recognisable,  black,  dry, 
heavy,  and  of  disagreeable  odour;  or  if 
simply  salted  and  dried,  have  the  features 
destroyed,  the  hair  wholly  wanting,  the 
bones  white  like  those  of  a  skeleton,  and 
are,  in  fact,  the  worst  as  regards  preserva- 
tion (comp.  PettigreWf  pp.  70,  71),  Hence 
it  is  as  superfluous,  as  it  is  impossible,  to 
try  a  conciliation  between  the  forty  days 
of  Genesis  and  the  seventy  of  Herodotus; 
certainly  the  attempts  hitherto  made  to 
effect  that  accordance,  have  been  signally 
unsuccessful.  It  is  against  the  clear  state- 
ment  of  the  Greek  historian  to  suppose 
that  he  included  in  those  seventy  days 
thirty  devoted  to  mourning  (  Tuch,  Gen. 
p.  594;  comp.  Num.  xx.  29 ;  Deut.  xxxi  v. 
8),  however  hard  some  have  laboured  to 
force  this  meaning  upon  his  words (/Ten^- 
stenherg,  Mos.  und  Mg.  pp.  70,  71).  Nor 
is  it  correct  to  say,  that  though  the  body 
lay  seventy  days  in  nitre,  as  lleroclotiis 
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8.  And  all  the  house  of  Joseph,  and  his  brothers,  and  his 
father's  house :  only  their  little  ones,  and  their  flocks,  and 
their  herds,  they  left  in  the  land  of  Goshen.  9.  And 
there  went  up  with  him  both  chariots  and  horsemen :  and 


extremely  hard  and  capable  of  a  very  keen 
edge  (comp.  Her,  ii.  134;  on  Exod.  p.  81). 
— Over  the  incision,  the  eye  of  Osiris  was 
represented,  since  it  was  believed  that  the 
soul  of  the  dead,  if  found  virtnous,  be- 
came  again  a  part  of  the  great  god  from 
whom'  it  had  emanated.— Minute  saline 
crystals,  obsenred  on  the  surface  of  mum- 
mies, and  submitted  to  chemical  analysis, 
contain  not  only  the  components  of  na- 
trum,  namely,  carbonate,  sulphate,  and 
muriate  of  soda,  but  also  traces  of  lime, 
which  caustic  seems  to  have  been  applied 
for  theremovalof  the  cuticle. — The  natrum 
of  the  Egyptians,  which  is  still  abundantly 
found  at  the  I^bian  side  of  the  Nile,  at 
Fayoom,  and  at  the  natrum  lakes  to  the 
north,  and  which  was  extensively  employ* 
ed  for  cleansing,  scouring,  and  bleaching 
stnfis  and  linen,  and  for  the  manufactory  of 
glass,  was  probably  a  fixed  alkali,  and  not 
a  neutral  salt  like  our  nitre,  which,  though 
antiseptic,  retains  the  animal  juices,  and 
would,  therefore,  ultimately  produce  de- 
oomposition.-i-As  the  oil  of  cedars  or  00- 
dria^  prepared  by  chopping  the  wood  into 
small  billets  and  heating  them  in  a  fur- 
nace (comp.  PUn,  xvi  21 ;  xxiv.  1 1),  is  no 
caustic,  and  is,  therefore,  scarcely  capable 
of  destroying  the  entrails,  as  Herodotus 
observes;  it  has  been  conjectured,  that 
prior  to  the  use  of  that  fluid,  injections  of  a 
solution  of  natrum,  rendered  caustic,  were 
applied,  which  latter  salt  has,  indeed, 
been  discovered  in  some  mummies. — The 
bowels  were,  according  to  Porphyry  (De 
Abstin.  iv.  9)  enclosed  in  a  chest  (or  in 
vases  of  baked  clay  or  alabaster),  and 
sunk  into  the  Nile,  with  prayers  to  the 
Sun,  who  was  entreated  to  receive  the  soul 
of  the  deceased  into  the  regions  of  the 
gods,  and  to  impute  all  his  transgressions 
not  to  the  wickedness  of  his  heart,  but  to 
the  contents  of  the  chest:  but  this  custom 
has  not  unreasonably  been  questioned  as 
implying  a  pollution  of  the  holy  river,  and 


an  insult  to  the  dead.— The  mammiefl» 
even  those  which  have  not  the  venual 
incision,  were  frequently  gilded  on  Um 
nails  of  the  fingers  and  toes,  and  soaoe' 
times  on  the  eye-lids,  the  lips,  and  ftha 
face,  the  hands  and  the  feet.    Leaves  of 
gold  have  been  found  on  the  forehead,  the 
eyes,  the  tongue,  and  the  nose,  and  in 
some  instances,  on  the  whole  body;  while 
in  others,  the  head  is  adorned  with  an 
artificial  crown  of  olive  in  copper  gilt. 
Not  a  few  of  these  mummies  may  be  those 
of  Greeks  who  died  in  Egypt  in  the  time 
of  the  Pharaohs  or  the  Ptolemies;  since 
some  bear  Greek  inscriptions,  and  the 
custom  of  wreathing  the  illustrions  dead 
prevailed  among  the  Hellenes.    Nor  was 
the  usage  of  wrapping  the  body  in  sheeu 
of  gold  unknown  to  them;  the  corpse  of 
Alexander  the  Great  was  thus  brought 
from  Asia  in  a  kind  of  ohase-work  so 
closely  applied  to  the  skin  that  even  the 
expression  of  the  countenance  was  pre- 
served (comp.  Diod,  xviii.  26);  and  it  was 
further  protected  by  another  veil  of  the 
same  precious  metal.  Gold  sheets  of  ccm- 
siderable  weight  and  value  have  also  been 
discovered  in  the  graves  of  northern  tribes, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Volga,  the  Irtish,  and 
the  Ob.    One  of  the  Ptolemies  substi- 
tuted a  covering  of  glass  for  that  of  gold, 
by  a  contrivance  of  most  surprising  skill. 
— Sometimes  the  nails  of  the  fingers  and 
toes,  the  palms  and  soles,  seem  to  have 
been  stained  scarlet  with  a  substance  like 
heimaf  consisting  of  the  leaves  of  the 
shrub  Tamar-henna,  or  of  I^awsonia,  dried, 
powdered,  and  formed  into  a  paste  (comp. 
on  Exod.  p.  224).— The  body  was  always 
extended,  and  the  head  erect;  but  the 
arms  are  found  in  some  cases  lying  closely 
along  the  sides  of  the  body,  in  others  (not 
exclusively  in  female  mtmmues)  crossed 
over  the  breast;  while  in  others,  one  arm 
is  placed  in  the  former,  and  the  other  in 
the  latter  position.— There  is  no  reason 
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the  procession  was  very  great,  10.  And  they  came  to  the 
threshing-floor  of  Atad,  which  is  beyond  the  Jordan,  and 
there  they  lamented  with  a  great  and  very  vehement 
lamentation:    and  he  made  a  mourning   for  his  father 


to  doubt  the  correctnesB  of  the  order  of 
the  operations  as  stated  by  Herodotas, 
and  to  sappose  that  the  steeping  in  na- 
tmm  preceded  the  application  of  the  aro- 
matics  (Pettigrew,  pp^  61, 83, 84).  The 
description  of  the  Greek  historian  does 
not  less  satisfoctorily  than  the  alleged 
agency  of  a  great  degree  of  heat,  men- 
tioned by  no  ancient  anthor,  acconnt  for 
the  fact  that  **  the  resinous  and  aromatic 
sabstances  penetrated  even  into  the  inner- 
most stractare  of  the  bones."— Hence 
mnmmy  was  mnch  used  as  a  dmg  in  the 
sixteenth  and  part  of  the  seventeenth 
centnries,  in  cases  of  bruises  and  wounds, 
and  the  Arabs  still  apply  mummy  pow- 
der, mixed  with  butter,  as  a  favourite 
remedy  for  contusions.  —  The  bandages 
were  never  of  woollen  stuffs  {Her,  it  S7, 
81),  because  they  are  apt  to  harbour  ver- 
min; they  were,  even  in  the  mummies  of 
the  poorest  individual,  like  the  robes  of 
the  priests,  usually  of  Imen,  and  seldom 
of  cotton  (<nvd6voc  pvtr^ivfiQ  TtXafuSffi; 
Her.  ii.  86),  a  fact  which  has  been  ascer- 
uined  by  exact  microscopic  examina- 
tion (see  Commentary  on  Exodus, p.  488) ; 
those  nearest  to  the  body,  alone  saturated 
with  bituminous  matter,  were  of  the 
coarsest  kind;  they  were  generally  dipped 
in  an  antiseptic  fluid,  either  cedria  or 
some  other  vegetable  preparation;  many 
are  furnished  with  hieroglyphics,  express- 
ing the  name  and  profession  of  the  de- 
ceased, or  containing  his  praise  in  verses; 
some  bear  enchorial  characters  with  re- 
presentations of  the  lower  world;  and 
some  have  names  in  Greek  letters.  They 
were  variously  tinged ;  sometimes  they  bad 
a  blue  border,  or  a  fringe  terminating  in 
knots;  some  contained  napkins  so  perfect- 
ly preserved  as  to  be  still  fit  for  use;  others 
included  garments  which  had  been  worn 
and  mended,  with  embroidered  initials;  or 
artificial  and  most  intricate  wreaths,  con- 
sisting of  two  garlands  with  red  berries 


and  the  petals  of  the  lotus;  or  curious 
leathern  Angers,  or  straps  of  red  leather 
with  hieroglypliics,  perhaps  intended  as 
amulets.  After  the  first  or  outer  layer  of 
the  bandages  were  found  idols  in  agate, 
jasper,  and  other  stones,  representing  Isis, 
Apis,  Horus,  or  frogs,  and  arranged  as  col- 
lars; or  neckUcesof  gold.coral,  lapislazuli, 
or  of  pearls  in  enamelled  glass;  further, 
the  four  genii  of  the  Amenti  and  other 
amulets  in  wax  gilt;  rings  and  ear-rings, 
spangles  in  the  plaited  hair,girdles  in  gold, 
bracelets  in  fine  pearls  and  precious  stones, 
metallic  mirrors  under  the  head,  and  espe- 
cially scarabflei  of  very  various  stones,  on 
tablets  in  the  form  of  an  Egyptian  temple, 
provided  with  the  figures  of  Isis  and  Ne- 
phytis,and  covered  with  hieroglyphics,  in 
which  case  they  were  placed  on  the  chest  or 
beneath  the  eyes  of  the  mummies,  to  indi- 
cate the  protecting  inflaence  of  the  deity. 
Though  some  mummies  were  not  ban- 
daged at  all,  but  only  covered  with  a  mat, 
the  quantity  of  bandages  employed  in 
others  is  extraordinary ;  they  are  often  fold- 
ed twenty  to  thirty  times  round  the  body, 
in  some  cases  they  consist  of  not  less  than 
a  thousand  ells,  up  to  a  yard  in  breadth, 
and  weigh  thirty  pounds  and  upwards. 
But  the  texture  is  sometimes  as  fine  as 
mnslin,  the  '*  woven  air,'*  the  admiration 
of  the  ancient  world  (see  on  Exod.  p. 
489). — The  bandages  were  most  neatly 
and  closely  applied  by  means  of  com- 
presses and  rollers  in  every  possible  shape 
and  position,  chiefly  with  the  view  of 
effectually  excluding  the  air.— -In  mum- 
mies of  distinguished  personages,  the  arms 
and  legs  were  bandaged  separately ;  strips 
of  red  and  white  linen  were  intermixed ; 
the  feet  provided  with  sandals  of  painted 
leather,  the  arms  and  wrists  with  bracelets, 
and  sometimes  the  face,  the  hands,  and 
feet,  with  masks.  The  eyes  and  ejc>- 
brows  are  found  of  enamel.  Some  mum- 
mies are  varnished  over  wuji    a  dark 
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seven  days.  11.  And  when  the  inhabitants  of  the  land, 
the  Canaanites,  saw  the  mourning  in  the  floor  of  Atad, 
they  said,  This  is  a  vehement  mourning  to  the  Egyptians: 


leather  coloar,  appearing  like  a  **  uniform 
coat  of  mail'*;  some  bear  portraits  of  the 
deceased,  not  unskilfully  executed,  upon 
a  thin  plate  of  cedar  wood.— Then  the 
corpse  was,  in  many,  but  by  no  means  in 
all,  instances,  placed  into  a  mummj^-ctue. 
First,  a  cartona^^  consisting  of  many 
layers  of  linen  cemented  togc^er,  plas- 
tered with  lime  on  the  inside,  and  hence 
resembling  pasteboard,  but  of  astonishing 
durability,  was  made  to  fit  exactly  the 
shape  of  the  body;  it  was  sewed  up  at  the 
back,  and  beautifully  painted  and  orna- 
mented with  numeroas  subjects,  as  the 
principal  gods,  especially  of  the  lower 
world,  holding  judgment  over  the  dead, 
sacred  arks,  and  boats;  the  face,  often 
covered  with  thin  gold-leaf,  was  perhaps 
intended  to  resemble  that  of  the  deceased; 
the  eyes  were  enamelled ;  the  hair  carefully 
imitated  was  decked  with  gold  or  other 
ornaments;  and  a  net-work  of  coloured 
beads  spread  over  the  breast  or  the  whole 
body. — ^The  outer  c<ue,  though  sometimes 
employed  without  the  cartonage,  was 
either  of  wood,  generally  of  the  sycamore, 
deal,  or  cedar  (symbolical  of  eternity), 
richly  painted,  or,  less  frequently,  of 
basalt,  granite,  slate,  limestone,  or  red 
earthenware,  while  the  alleged  sarcopha- 
gus of  Alexander  the  Great  and  the  so- 
called  **  Lover's  Fountain,"  both  preserved 
in  the  British  Museum,  are  of  breccia. 
When  of  wood,  the  case  was  either  of  ob- 
long shape,  with  curved  or  pointed  lid,  on 
which  sometimes  the  figure  of  the  deceased 
was  represented  in  relief;  or  it  had  the 
form  of  the  mummied  body,  with  a  winged 
scarabeeus  or  globe,  a  hawk  or  a  ram- 
headed  vulture.— The  small  number  of 
mummies  of  children  hitherto  found  has 
justly  caused  surprise,  and  can  only  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  supposition  that  the 
bodies  of  infants  were  deposited  in  sepa- 
rate pits,  none  of  which  have  as  yet  been 
discovered.— Mummification  was  custom- 
ary till  the  fifth  century  of  the  Chrlbtian 


era;  but  from  that  time  it  fell  gradually  into 
disuse.— The  modem  Egyptians  waah  their 
dead  thoroughly  in  water  in  which  leaves 
of  the  lote-tree  have  been  boiled,  and  use 
in  that  operation  the  fibres  of  the  palm- 
tree;  stop  up  with  cotton  every  aperture,  as 
the  nostrils  and  ears;  shave  the  body  and 
remove  all  hair;  sprinkle  the  corpse  with  a 
mixture  of  water,  pounded  camphor,  dried 
and  pounded  leaves  of  the  lote  or  other 
trees,  with  rose-water,  aloe,  and  similar 
perfumes;  and  they  then  bind  together 
the  ankles,  and  place  the  hands  upon  the 
breast.  If  the  deceased  was  a  man  of  pro- 
perty, the  body  is  afterwards  successively 
wrapped  in  muslin,  in  cotton  doih  of 
thicker  texture,  striped  stuffof  silk  and 
cotton  intermixed,  and  a  kashmere  shawl; 
white  and  green  are  the  usual  colours; 
blue,  or  what  approaches  it,  is  generally 
avoided.  The  body  of  a  poor  man  is  simply 
surrounded  with  a  few  pieces  of  cotton  or 
put  into  a  kind  of  bag  (see  Lane,  Modern 
^y  ptians,  iii.  1 53, 154 ;  PeUigrew,  p.  22 ; 
Eosenm,  MorgenL  i.  245).— The  Egyptian 
art  of  embalming  was  known  and  prac- 
tised by  the  Falmyreans  also.  But  the 
Babylonians,  and,  in  some  instances,  the 
later  Jews  embalmed  the  body  in  honey, 
after  having  covered  it  with  wax  {Strab. 
xvi.  746;  Jos.  Ant.  XIV.  vii.  4;  comp. 
Plin,xxn,  50);  the  Persians  enveloped  it 
with  the  latter  substance  only  (^er.i. 
140;  Ctc.Tusci.  45);  the  Greeks  and 
Bomans  sometimes  with  honey  alone 
iXem.  HelL  V.iil  19;  Corn.  Aq».  Ages, 
viii;  P/u/.  Ages,  xl.;  Co/iiiBi.iii.  45;  StuL 
Silv.  lU.  ii.  117,  118);  the  Ethiopians 
plastered  the  body  with  gypsum,  painted 
it  to  make  it  resemble  the  living  person* 
and  then  surrounded  it  with  a  column  of 
glass  or  crystal  (perhaps  fossil  salt  or  a 
diaphanous  resin),  through  which  it  was 
from  all  parts  visible;  and  others  em- 
ployed simply  perfumes,  spices,  and  unc- 
tions (John  xix  39,  40;  Tacit.  Ann.  xvi. 
6;   //om.  U.  xviii.  35:),  351;    xix.  38,  39; 
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therefore  was  its  name  called  Abel-mizraim,  which  is 
beyond  the  Jordan.  12.  And  his  sons  did  to  him  as  he 
had  commanded  them :    13.  For  his  sons  carried  him  into 


xxiT.587;  OcLxxiT.44,  45;  Virg.Mn. 
Ti.219;  Ovid;  Met.  ziT.  605— 607.  The 
Hebrew  word  for  embalming,  DSH,  seems 
to  denote,  like  the  same  root  in  Arabic, 
*'  to  apply  to  the  dead  fragrant  ointment"; 
it  refers,  therefore,  to  a  lees  essential  part 
of  the  manipulations  than  the  Greek  word« 
rapix<v((v;  see  p.  770;  comp.  Cant.  iL 
13). — On  the  process  and  history  of  mum- 
mification see,  in  general,  the  Book  of 
the  Dead,  Ch.45;  Hert2og,'KLnmiogra.phw 
Medica;  Rauyer,  Notice  sur  les  em- 
baumemens  desanciensEgyptiens,  in  the 
Description  de  TEgypte,  torn  i.;  Rosellini, 
Monam.  IL  iii. ;  WilMinson,  Man.  and  Cus. 
ii.;  Belzoni,  Travels;  Pettigrew,  History 
of  Egyptian  Mummies,  to  which  excel- 
lent account  we  are  indebted  for  many 
facts  embodied  in  the  preceding  notice; 
Losch,  Die  ^gyptischen  Mumien. 

Between  the  completion  of  embalming 
and  the  burial,  funeral  services  were  so- 
lemnised ;  the  mummy  was  placed  before 
an  altar  and  anointed;  and  the  rites  con- 
sisted in  prayers,  libations,  oft'erings  of 
incense,  cakes,  flowers,  and  fruits,  and  in 
repeated  feasts,  to  which  the  relations  and 
friends  of  the  departed  were  inWted. — The 
funeral  processions  were  both  solemn  and 
magnificent,  but  naturally  varied  accord- 
ing to  the  social  position  of  the  decea£ed 
(comp.  Wilkinson  ii.  366,  et  seq.y^In 
the  vaults  were  not  only  placed  the  mum-  - 
mies,  but,  on  small  tables,  offerings  of 
cakes,  fowl,  and  other  objects;  imple- 
ments to  indicate  the  profession  or  occu- 
pation of  the  dead,  such  as  a  censer,  an  ink- 
stand, or  a  boat,  if  he  had  been  a  priest, 
a  scribe,  or  a  mariner;  images  of  the  en- 
tombed, and  tablets  of  stone  or  wood,  in 
the  form  of  an  Egyptian  shield,  with  in- 
scriptions regarding  his  character  and 
career;  papyri  and  jewels;  even  the  saw- 
dust of  the  floor  where  the  body  bod  been 
cleansed,  was  tied  in  small  linen  bags, 
often  to  the  number  of  twenty  or  thirty, 
and  deposited  in  vases. 


It  wonld  be  superfluous  to  describe 
the  violent  forms  of  mourning  customary 
in  the  East  (see  on  Exod.  p.  176).  Among 
the  ancient  Egyptians,  it  consisted  in 
abstaining  from  baths,  wine,  and  oint- 
ment; in  avoiding  all  luxury  in  eating,  all 
comfort  and  elegance  in  garments;  in 
covering  the  head  with  ashes;  allowing 
the  hair  of  the  head  and  the  beard  to 
grow;  and  in  vociferous  lamentations, 
repeated  twice  daily,  and  usually  swelled 
by  the  clamours  of  hired  mourners  (comp. 
Her,  ii.  36 ;  Viod.  i.  72 ;  Wilkins,  i.  256 ; 
D6scrip.  de  FEgypt.  xviii.  180;  Hosenm, 
Morgenl.i.  247). 

It  is,  indeed,  surprising  that  Joseph, 
the  viceroy,  should  have  required  the  in- 
tervention of  subordinate  courtiers  to  ob- 
tain permission  for  Jacob's  interment 
in  Canaan  (vers.  4, 5).  The  author  may 
have'  considered  Joseph's  power  as  less 
extensive  after  the  expiration  of  the  sea- 
son of  famine,  with  which  his  immediate 
charge  ended ;  or  he  may  have  supposed  the 
accession  of  a  new  Pharaoh,  as  twenty- 
eight  years  had  elapsed  since  Joseph  was 
summoned  to  the  royal  palace  (comp.  xlv. 
6 ;  xlvii.28).  Others  believe  that  the  mourn- 
ing, during  which  the  Egyptians  in  many 
respects  neglected  their  usual  attention  to 
their  external  appearance  (J7«r.ii.36),  pre- 
cluded Joseph  from  coming  into  the  royal 
presence  (comp.  xli.  14;  Esth.  iv.2);  for 
though  **  the  days  of  weeping^  had  passed 
(ver.  4),  the  rites  of  mourning  ceased  only 
on  the  day  of  burial  (comp.  ver  10). 

The  funeral  procession  seems  to  have 
taken  its  way  fVom  the  province  of  Go- 
shen in  north-easlem  direction  towards 
Gaza,  a  jouroflif  of  eight  to  ten  days 
(comp.  pp.  627,  628 1  on  Exod.  pp.  228, 
229);  within  the  boundaries  of  the  land  of 
Canaan,  and,  probably,  not  much  to  the 
south  of  Hebron,  it  stopped  at  the 
"threshing-floor  of  Atad,"  where  both 
the  sons  of  Jacob  and  the  Egyptians  who 
accompanied  them,  renewed  their  moum- 
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ing  daring  seven  dajs  (eomp.  I  Sam. 
xxxi.  13;  Judith  XTi.  24;  Sir.xxii.  13). 
The  fonner  next  proceeded  alone  to  the 
cave  of  Machpelah  to  discharge  their  me- 
lancholy dnty,  while  the  latter  remained 
at  Akad  awaiting  the  retnm  of  the  He- 
hrews,  together  with  whom  thej  then 
journeyed  back  to  Egypt.  This  is  the  clear 
and  simple  tenonr  of  the  narrative. 

Philological  Remarks.— It  is,  there- 
fore, difficult  to  understand  tliat  modem 
critics  (as  Eichhont,  De  Wette^  Grant" 
berg^  etc.),  should  here  have  discovered 
inextricable  difficulties,  and  seen  the  ne- 
cessity for  artificial  separations.  It  is 
perfectly  unnecessaiy  to  suppose  two 
diflerent  accounts,  of  which  the  one,  vers. 
12,  18,  in  continuation  of  xlix.  29 — 82,  is 
said  to  describe  Jacob's  burial  in  the  cave  of 
Machpelah,  without  alluding  to  the  mum- 
mification of  his  body  or  to  the  pomp  of 
the  Egyptian  procession ;  while  the  other, 
vers.  7—11, 14,  in  connection  with  xlvH. 
29 — 31,  is  maintained  to  record  his  inter- 
ment in  Canaan,  without  mentioning  the 
cave  near  Hebron.  But  Jacob  in  speaking 
of  '*thc  grave  which  he  had  dug  for  himself 
in  the  land  of  Canaan'*  (ver.  5),  evidently 
refers  to  the  well-known  vault  of  his  fathers 
before  expressly  mentioned  (xlril  30).  If 
vers.  12  and  13  are  omitted,  the  chief  point, 
the  statement  of  the  burial  itself,  would  be 
wanting;  and  if  it  is  attempted  to  connect 
ver.  1 1  with  ver.  14,  or  xlix.  33  with  ver. 
12,  the  whole  context  would  be  loose  and 
unsatisfactory  (comp.  Ewald^  Compos,  der 
Genes,  p.  47 ;  Ranke,  Untersuchungen  i. 
277,278;  Tuch,  Genes.pp.592— 594).  The 
**  threshing-floor  of  Atad"  apparently  lies 
in  the  land  of  Canaan  itself,  that  is,  in  the 
went  of  the  Jordan ;  for  **  the  inhabitants  of 
the  land,  the  Canaanites,  saw  the  monm> 
ing  in  the  floor  of  Atad**  (?er.  12);  and 
vers.  12  and  13  recapitulate  and  complete 
the  record  of  the  interment,  and  therefore 
repeat  not  only  the  remark  concerning 
Ibe  arrival  of  the  brothers  in  Canaan,  but 


also  regarding  the  purchase  of  the  cave  of 
Machpelah  by  Abraham  (comp.  xlix.  29, 
30):  hence  the  terms  p'^'^  "*3W  (versi 
10,  11)  and  jyDD  p«3  (ver.  13)  are  here 
not  opposed  to  each  other  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  some  other  passages  (Num. 
xxxii.82;  xxxv.  14),  where  they  respec- 
tively denote  the  land  east  and  west  of 
the  Jordan.  But  it  is  impossible  to  doubt 
that  |Tm  13j;3  can  also  mean  *"  in  the 
west  of  the  Jordan."  Mofcs,  standing  on 
the  east  of  the  river,  prayed  that  he  might 
be  permitted  **  to  pass  over  and  to  sec  the 
good  land  which  is  p'^^H  "^Syit^that  is, in 
the  west  (Deut.iii.25:  comp.  1  Sam.xxxi.7). 
In  order  to  describe  unmistakeably  the  east- 
Jordanic  prorincee,  Hebrew  writers  felt 
the  necessity  of  adding,  after  }Tl^n  ^IVX 
either  rtXJ'  TWatO  (Dent.  ir.  41,  47,  49; 
Josh.  i.  15;  comp.  I  Chr.  vi. 63),  or  nmtO 
( Josh.xviiL  7;  xiii.82);  just  as  they  not 
unf^eqnently  expressed  the  western  land 
by  r\\y*  \irr\  lljra  (josh.  v.  l;  xii.7; 
xxii.  7,  etc.),  or  WDK^  KUO  pTX^n  T3y3 
(DeuLxi.30),  or  naiPO  |Tl^n  -QyO 
(1  Chr.  XXVL30);  and  the  Reubenitea 
said  in  the  east  of  the  Jordan,  that  they 
did  not  inherit  X\vhTV\  fTI^^  TiytD,  since 
their  portion  had  fallen  pTH  "^D^D 
nmiO  (Num.  xxxii  19;  comp.  Gewin. 
Thes.  p.  986).  The  distinction  that  IHV 
JT^^n  is  in  some  instances  employed  from 
theindiridual  point  of  view  of  the  writer  or 
speaker,  and  may  thus  denote  both  east 
and  west  of  the  Jordan,  while  it  is  in  other 
cases  used  as  a  standing  and  permanent 
geographical  term  for  the  eastern  tracts 
(^Hengstenb.,  Anth.ii.  316—324),  will,  on 
the  whole,  prove  correct.  The  fact  is  not 
dissimilar  to  the  double  usage  of  lil^ 
in^n,  in  the  east  or  west  of  the  Euphrates; 
and  the  terms  GaUia  ciUriar  and  ulterktr, 
Abbruzzo  ulteriare  and  nteriorg^  Citph' 
tina^  and  others,  are  familiar  to  all  (comp. 
Ilengst,  loc  cit.  p.  317).  It  is,  therefore, 
perfectly  gratuitous  to  suppose  that 
\11'*r\  "13ya  signifies  here  (ver.  1 1)  od  the 
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Hittite,  before  Mamre.  14.  And  Joseph  returned  to 
Egypt,  he,  and  his  brothers,  and  all  who  went  up  with 
him  to  bury  his  father,  after  he  had  buried  his  father. — 


tost  of  the  Jordan,  and  to  contend  that  the 
author  made  the  procession  take  the  long 
and  nnnecessary  circait  through  Perfoa  to 
C|Daan,  eitfaar  irom  sheer  geographical 
ignorance  (which  is  a  ridiculous  charge); 
or  in  order  to  indicate  the  wayin  which  the 
descendants  of  the  patriarch  subsequently 
entered  the  promised  land  {Knobei,  Gen. 
p.  348;  strange  that  the  travellers  should 
here  eho9§e  the  road  which  later  necessity 
firced  them  to  take);  or  because  he  was 
rduetaot  to  profane  the  sacred  soil  of 
Canaan  by  the  presence  of  the  idolatrous 
Egyptians  (but  the  whole  of  Palestine  is 
represented  as  inhabited  by  heathens); 
or  on  acooant  of  **  the  military  cortege,** 
which  rendered  the  transit  through  the 
land  of  the  Philistines  impossible  (comp. 
Exod.  ziiL  1 7 ;  Hengnt,  p.  3 1 8 ;  Lengerke, 
Ken«  LSiST,  358;  as  if  the  powerful  and 
well-disciplined  Egyptians  felt  the  same 
terror  of  the  arms  of  the  PhilistiDes  as  the 
weak  and  fugitive  Hebrews  afier  the 
Exodus);  or  in  order  to  explain  the  name 
*'Abel  Mizraim,'*  formerly  called  «*the 
Floor  of  Aud.**  If  this  locality  were 
situated  on  the  etut  of  the  Jordan,  the 
critic  would,  indeed,  be  compelled  to 
adopt  some  such  alternative  as  we  have 
just  stated.  But  this  is  far  from  being 
certain.  The  only  ancient  notice  regard- 
ing Atad  is  fVom  Jerome,  who  (Onom. 
sub  Area  Atad)  writes:  'Mocus  trans 
Jordanem,  tertio  ab  Hierico  lapide, 
duobus  millibus  a  Jordane,"  and  adds, 
that  the  place  was  in  his  time  called 
Betagfa,  But  this  statement  is  contra- 
dictory in  itself.  For  while,  on  the  one 
hand,  it  describes  a  place  on  the  east  of 
the  Jordan  (trans  Jordanem),  it  points, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  the  town  Beth- 
hoglah  (n^^n  n^3),  on  the  west  of  the 
river,  lying  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  on 
the  frontier  of  Judah,  not  far  from  the 
influx  of  the  Jordan  in  the  Dead  Sea 
(Josh.  XV.  6;  xviii.  19,  21 ;  comp.  Robin' 
won.  Res.  1.  544;  RiiUrf  Erdkunde  xv. 


544).  It  appears,  then,  that  *<the  Floor 
of  Atad**  lay  south  of  Hebron,  within  the 
territory  of  Judah.  8nch  threshing* 
places  were  generally  in  open  fields  ot  on 
hills^  and  not  seldom  bore  the  name  of 
the  proprietor;  thus  we  find,  befddes, 
mentioned  the  threshing-fioor  of  Na- 
chon  (2  Sam.  vi  6)  or  Chi  don  (1  Chr. 
xiii.  9),  and  of  Araunah  the  Jebusite 
(2  Sam.xxiv.  16,  18,  21).— n"0  (ver.5) 
is  here  more  appropriately  taken  in  tlie 
meaning  of  digging  (comp.xxvi.25;  Ps. 
vii.  16;  Prov.xxvi.27,  etc.),  than  in  the 
less  usual  sense  ofbt^ng  (Dan.  ii.  6;  Hos. 
iii.  2) :  for  Jacob  had  not  bought  the  cave 
of  Machpelah ;  but  he  may  have  prepared 
or  enlarged  that  part  of  it,  in  which  he 
wished  to  be  interred.  Sept.  upv^a ;  Vulg. 
fodi\  Targ.  Jon,  nnsm;  and  so  Rcuhi; 
but  Onkehs  H^apHKI;  etc.— llJKn  Y^ 
(ver.  10)  is  properly  **  the  threshing-fioor 
of  buck-thorn"  (Judg.  ix.  14, 15;  Ps.lviii. 
10;  comp.  Ce/s.  Hierob.  i.  199— 209),  no 
doubt  because  it  was  originally  overgrown 
with  this  plant  (lihamnus  paliurus,Liun.), 
analogous  to  Rhamnue  ('Pa/ivov^,  con- 
tracted from  papvouQ),  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  Attica  (compb  Plin,  H.  N.  xxiv. 
76;  Smithy  Diet,  of  Geogr.  ii.  707).— ^^K 
signifies  a  grassy  place,  or  a  meadow  (1 
Sam.vl.  18);  hence  we  may  account  foi 
names  as  D^D&^H  ?3K,  lawn  of  acacia& 
(Num.  2LXXvii.  49),  D^D13  ?3K,  meadow 
of  vines  (Judg.  xi.33;  comp.  T\'*2  ?3K 
n^yO,  2  Sam.  XX.  15;  n'pinD  ^aK,  Judg. 
vii  22,  etc.);  and  it  is  not  impossible  that 
a  field  in  Canaan  was  called  DH^D  ^;iM 
either  because  it  was  situated  on  the  prin- 
cipal road  leading  to  Egypt,  or  because 
it  resembled  the  blooming  luxuriance  of 
the  valley  of  the  Nile  (comp.  xiii.  10). 
But  our  text  (ver.  11)  takes  75K  in  the 
sense  of  S^K,  mourning  (comp.  xxxviu 
35;  Esth.vi.  12,  etc.),  and  connects  the 
origin  of  the  name  with  Jacob's  death.  It 
seems,  therefore,  probable  that  the  true 
reading,  alone  in  harmony  with  the  tenour 
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15.  And  when  Joseph's  brothers  saw  that  their  father  was 
dead,  they  said,  Joseph  will  perhaps  hate  us,  and  will 
fully  requite  us  all  the  evil  which  we  did  to  him.  16.  And 
they  sent  mefssengers  to  Joseph,  saying.  Thy  father  com- 
manded before  he  died,  sajring,  17.  So  shall  you  say  to 
Joseph,  Oh  forgive,  I  pray  thee,  the  trespass  of  thy 
brothers,  and  their  sin ;  for  they  did  to  thee  evil :  and 
now,  we  pray  thee,  forgive  the  trespass  of  the  servants  of 
the  God  of  thy  father.  And  Joseph  wept  when  they 
spoke  to  him.     18.  And  his  brothers  also  went  and  fell 

of  the  narrative,  is   DHVO  73^  (thas 
SepL  irkvOoQ   Alyinrrov;    Vulg.  plcmctus 


JBgyptt),  and  that  this  name  was  given 
to  the  locality  either  from  the  tradition 
related  in  the  text,  or  from  some  severe 
defeat  there  suffered  by  the  Egyptians  on 
one  of  their  northern  expeditions.  Un- 
successfixl  efibrts  have  been  made  to 
derive  this  sense  from  the  masoretic  read- 
ing; bat  it  is  impossible  to  render 
DnVD  ^3«  "monming  Egypt"  (Hengst 
Auth.ii.319);  for  though  D^VtD  is  used 
as  a  masculine  (Isai.  xix.  16,  25;  Jer. 
xlvl.  8),  the  substantive  must  precede  the 
adjective  (comp.  Gesen,  Lehrg.  pp.  704 — 
707);  and  the  terms  **  sorrowful,  the 
acacias,"  or  "sorrowful,  the  vines,"  are 
as  unintelligible  as  **  Abel,  the  Egyptian." 
1ft— se.  The  Hebrew  historian  is  so 
deeply  impressed  with  the  great  and  mo- 
mentous principle  embodied  in  the  life  of 
Joseph,  that  in  spite  of  manifold  inter- 
ruptions and  episodes,  as  the  settlement  of 
the  Hebrews  in  Goshen,  a  new  organisa- 
tion of  the  Egyptian  empire,  the  adoption 
of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  and  the  pro- 
phetic address,  death,  and  burial  of  Ja- 
cob (xlv. — 1. 14),  he  once  more  strongly 
enforces  the  doctrine  of  a  special  Provi^ 
dence  (see  p.  604),  and  skilfully  com- 
pletes the  varied  incidents  of  a  long 
narrative.  Although  it  might  appear 
that,  after  the  lapse  of  so  many  years,  sus- 
picion and  animosity  had  entirely  van- 
ished from  the  hearts  of  the  brothers;  he 
places  the  reader  again  in  the  midst  of 
the  moral  complications  which  had  caused 
the  greatness  of  Joseph  through  the  guilt 


and  shame  of  the  rest  Hence  be  noi 
only  repeats  the  compunctions,  the  con* 
fession,  and  the  fear  of  the  offenders  (versr 
15,  17;  comp.xlii.  21,22);  but  also  the 
unreserved  pardon  and  cheering  oontola* 
tions  of  the  sufferer  Joseph  (vers.  17, 19— 
21 ;  comp.  xlv.  5—8),  who,  convinced  that 
the  will  of  God  had  designed  the  wondrom 
events,  and  that  the  brothers  had  before 
been  sufficiently  punished  for  their  attempt- 
ed crime,  abhorred  the  idea  of  revenge, 
and  humbly  exclaimed,  **  Am  I  in  God*i 
stead"?  (comp.  xxx.2).  And  he  finally 
draws  the  conclusion  in  a  train  of  thongbt 
happily  expressed  by  a  modem  poet: 

"All  nature  is  but  art  unknown  to  thee. 
All  chance,  direction  which  thou  canst 

not  see, 
All  discord,  harmony  not  understood, 
AU  partial  evil,  universal  good: 
And  spite  of  pride,  in  erring  reason's 

spite, 
One  truth  is  clear:  whatever  is,  is  right." 
Pop€j  Essay  on  Man,  L  x« 

Joseph,  so  exalted  in  his  views,  and  so 
unwavering  in  his  rectitude,  naturally 
deserved  every  temporal  blessing:  he  lived 
to  see  descendants  to  the  third  and  fourth 
generation,  and  he  died,  fifty-four  years 
after  Jacob,  with  the  comforting  certainty 
that  his  body,  carefully  embalmed  and  en- 
shrined in  a  sarcophagus,  would  in  due 
time  be  interred  in  the  land  of  promise 
(ver.  24,  25;  comp.  xlvL  4;  xlviii.  21). 
These  traits  were  indispensably  demanded 
by  the  organism  and  tendency  of  the  tale. 
But  why  did  not  Joseph,  like  Jacob, 
order  his  remains  to  be  forthwith  convey- 
ed to  Canaan?  Was  he  less  scrupnlousi  or 
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down  before  him;  and  they  said,  Behold,  we  are  thy 
servants.  19.  And  Joseph  said  to  them.  Fear  not;  for 
am  I  in  God's  stead?  20.  But  as  for  you,  you  meant  evil 
against  me ;  but  God  meant  it  for  good,  to  bring  to  pass, 
as  it  is  this  day,  to  preserve  much  people.  21.  Now, 
therefore,  fear  not:  I  will  nourish  you  and  your  little 
ones.  And  he  comforted  them,  and  spoke  kindly  to  them. 
22.  And  Joseph  dwelt  in  Egypt,  he  and  his  father's 
house :  and  Joseph  lived  a  hundred  and  ten  years.  23. 
And  Joseph  saw  Ephraim's  children  of  the  third  genera^ 


did  he  feel  less  deeply  for  the  fatare  of 
the  Hebrew  race  than  his  father?  The 
only  satisfactory  reply  is,  that  tradition 
had  not  handed  down  the  record  of  any 
faneral  procession  immediately  after  Jo- 
seph's death,  while  it  preserved  the  me- 
moiy  of  his  bnrial  at  a  mnch  later  period, 
in  the  piece  of  ground  near  Shechem 
bonght  by  Jacob  (comp.Exod.  xiii.  19; 
Josh.  xxiv.  32). — As  Machirwas  the  first- 
bom  son  of  Manasseh  (Num.xxvi.  29; 
Josh.  xvii.  1),  he  sometimes  represents  the 
whole  tribe  to  which  he  belonged  (Jndg. 
y.  14).  The  sons  of  Machir,  among  whom 
Gilead  distinguished  himself  by  valour 
(Josh.  xvii.  1),  conquered  large  districts 
in  the  east  of  the  Jordan,  especially 
Gilead  and  Bashan,  from  whence  they  ex- 
pelled the  Amorites  (Nnm.xxxii.  39,  40; 
Deut.  iii.  15;  Josh.  xii.  31);  but  some 
branches  of  Machir's  family  obtained  in- 
heritance on  the  west  of  the  river,  among 
that  part  of  Manasseh  which  there  finally 
settled  (Josh,  xviii.3 — 6).  The  name  of 
Machir  was  long  preserved  in  the  same 
tribe  (2  Sam.  ix.  4;  xvii.  27 ). 

Joseph  is  but  rarely  mentioned  by  pro- 
fane writers;  and  the  few  notices  which 
occur  are  little  in  harmony  with  the  state- 
ments of  Genesis.  Artapanus  {Euseb,  Pr. 
Ev.ix.23)  remarks,  that  Joseph,  perse- 
cuted by  his  brothers,  had  himself  entreat- 
ed Arabian  neighbours  to  bring  him  to 
Egypt,  whore  he  introduced  a  system  of 
measures  and  weights;  Justinus  (xxxvi.  2) 
represents  him  as  the  father  of  Moses;  and 
the  Koran  (in  the  twelfth  Sura),  following 
Talmadical  and  other  traditionary  sources, 


has  worked  ont  his  life  with  profuse  and 
romantic  embellishments  (comp.  Joseph, 
Antll.ii.— viii.;  Talm,  SoL  36  6,  etc.; 
Geiger^Was  hat  Mohammed  aos  dem  Jn- 
denthume  aufgenommen?  pp.  141 — 151). 

The  last  words  of  Joseph  appear  like 
a  transition  to  the  period  of  servitude 
and  wretchedness  which  awaited  the  He- 
brews in  Egypt;  ♦*  God  will  surely  remem- 
ber yon,**  said  he,  *'  and  bring  you  out  of 
this  land**  (vers.  24,25;  comp.Exod.  ii.24; 
iii.  16, 17,  etc.):  scarcely  has  the  discord 
within  Jacob's  family  been  fully  resolved 
into  harmony,  when  a  new  and  intricate 
problem  is  hinted  at — ^lest  the  interest 
abate,  and  the  unity  of  the  work  be 
mistaken. 

Philological  Remarks.— ^7  is  in  ver* 
15  used  in  the  sense  of  vIK  perhaps,  bnt 
involving  not  only  doubt,butfear;  Sept,;i^- 
iror*;  Vulg.,  ne  forte* — The  words  nnnH 
^3K  D^n^K  (ver.  19)  imply  that  Joseph, 
taught  by  the  result,  could  not  punish  the 
deed  of  his  brothers,  since,  though  re- 
proachful in  itself,  it  had  been  used  by 
Providence  as  a  medium  for  great  bless- 
ings. The  ancient  versions  render  freely: 
Sept.,  Tov  yap  Otov  ilfii  iyut ;  Aq.firi  fii^  Oibg 
iyu>\  Vulg.,  num  Dei  possumus  resiatere 
voluntati?  Onk.,  K3«  'HT  K^Hl  ^1«  "for  I 
fear  the  Lord."— nbg  (ver.  20),  stands  in- 
stead of  n^fi^J^;  comp.  n'K"},  xlviii.  11 ;  see 
p.  7 18. — The  same  motive  which  prompted 
the  author  to  describe  again  the  whole  re- 
lation between  Joseph  and  his  brothers,  in- 
duced him  to  allude  to  the  measures  adopt- 
ed by  the  former  for  the  mitigation  of  the 
famine,  and  to  represent  their  beneficent 
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tion :  the  children  also  of  Machir,  the  son  of  Manasseli, 
were  bom  upon  Joseph's  knees.  24.  And  Joseph  said  to 
his  brothers,  I  die :  and  God  will  surely  remember  you, 
and  bring  you  out  of  this  land  to  the  land  which  He 
swore  to  Abraham,  to  Isaac,  and  to  Jacob.  25.  And 
Joseph  toot  an  oath  of  the  children  of  Israel,  saying,  God 
will  surely  remember  you,  and  you  shall  carry  up  my 
bones  from  hence.  26.  So  Joseph  died  a 'hundred  and 
ten  years  old :  and  they  embalmed  him,  and  he  was  put  in 
a  coffin  in  Egypt. 


result,  the  iJeUveninoe  of  many  na- 
tions, as  present  and  obTi'ous  (HTn  DV3, 
yer.20);  though,  of  course,  the  time  of 
dearth  was  long  passed;  and  the  words^ 
'*  do  not  be  afraid;  I  will  nourish  you  and 
your  little  ones**  (ver^  1  ),mutt  be  referred 
to  the  abodes  and  sustenance  which  Joseph 
promised  to  provide  ior  the  increasing 
families  of  his  brothers. — D^^^^  ^^3  (ver. 
23)  are  "children  of  the  third  generation,*' 
or  great  grand  tchildren;  comp.  Exod.zx. 
5. — On  the  progeny  of  Ephraim,  see  Num. 
xxvi.S5,36. — The  phrase,  *'the  sons  of 
Machir  were  bom  on  Joseph's  knees,** 
does  not  mean  that  the  latter  **  caressed 
them  in  hi9  lap**  (comp,  Horn.  II.  ix.455); 
but,  as  has  been  explained  above  (p.  375$ 


comp.  XXX.  8),  that  he  recogniaed  them  as 
his  own  legitimate  ofivpring  (comp.  Horn, 
Od.xix.401).  — Abo«t  the  form  DB^ 
(ver.  26),  see  p.  468,  on  xxiv.S3.  — The 
case  in  which  Joseph*s  mummy  was  pre- 
served (see  p.  7  7  4),  is  here  called  |nK» 
a  wooden  chgtt  (Exod.xxv.22;   1  San. 

vi.8;  2Chr.viii.ll,etc):  in  Arabic    .1J> 

and  in  the  Egyptian  language,  roa,  bava 
the  meaning  of  a^n  (c<»np.  DUemamn, 
Thot  p.  186) ;  the  Sept.  renders  here 
aopoc  (comp.  Horn,  IL  xxiii.  91 ;  and  Xap- 
vai,  IL  xxiv.  795);  Vulg.,  heuhtg  (comp. 
Plin,  vii.  16). — About  the  article  implied 
in  {^^^t  Me  p.  197,  and  (Commentary  on 
SxodttS,  p.  33. 


FINIS. 
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ljn:-Kbi  D"'iD  mte^:;  "rnaK^DTiK  nbnm  ^  bm  p^Ni  7 

J  T  :  I   :        A*  vJv   -:      l*    s  •.  :    -  v        I**  v:iv:       •         vJ-     <V    ■   -:  |- 

rb*)  ^iDV  nm  b"'"pj  td^<^  ris-oK  s  t^sy  jmb  DTib« 

<:|t:      ivT:        Jv  :  •  -hi         -  J  •  r  t   •  i-t  :  •      v: 

"ba  iibn  rnjw  rpr?  OTp;?  tdk"'  ris-Dxi  D"npj  it^sn-ba 

T        i:|Ti       I  VT  :         Jv :  •  -K^         -  J  •  :  Af*.  :     I       l  -         t 

TH  10  pb-in^i  DD^3K  n:pD-n«  DTibx  bs'n  9  :d^:t  ifc^ 

.  .-  ,.1  VI—       iv     •  -I       J"!:   •  V  *•      VJ       %••—  rT*.  -:    I       t  - 

D^byn  bnnjn  nm  olbna  entn  t;^  mi^kt  iksh  dh^  nira 

J.      ,T  •  •.  -|T      <••  •  :  A  -:i-  vi"  T    *-    ••        n   v|T   I  -       J"  -         ••  : 

-ba  nx-n  rr>s*]j  ta-mm  lo.^  12  pjri  id&n  apv"'  Dibna 
-ba  n«  "Ti^KT  "'a  d^tqi  cnpj  o'Tpjr  ixjjn-by  D%n  hnnvn 

T        *-       •     •    T  j«  A*  \:  l-r\:         i'l\  -I   I         -         -        J-       iT  •  X  -;r 
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vnm  bm-DK  o^rfex  Isn  22  :ru^  r)DK^-n«  xipm  rn 

<-   :  •-     A"  T         V  I*      v:         <:•-  it    •       it  j  v         trn    •-       a- 

■lD^^n^  p  ibm  inm  23  :nsnTnK  nnoi  dv6«  'rrbx 

-     lA"        vJ"-         -1--  it:-         r  i-:»-  -r:        tt- 

nb^  lD«b  noi"'  lDiy-n«  Kipm  24  priD-in-riK  dt6k  nD« 
«-         A       ••        li"  4   I  V        vrr:   •  -  r  T    :  V  v  i*      r:      U—  t 

iDX'i  nDi''-n«  bm  rrfr  "iiy'KS  rn  25  nnK  p  ^  ntr 

V    <  -       Ia"  V       I"   T        jt:it        *v  -:i-        • :-  i-  -     Ij-     i»  *t    : 

-DK  njn  26  psiNb^  ^DipD'bx  nD^Ni  ^jnbc;'  p^-bx  ap^r 

t  :  r    :  - 1         i-    r    X  V         T  ij~  J      •  -  :  -      1  t  t         t        I    -:i- 

r  :  -T         JT  -       •<      TA"  ••  :    U"  t    ♦/  1    1         •    xf-  r         v  -:       -t  :  v  1     J-  t 

"»nK3D  WDN  pb  I'bM  ^D^i'^  27  :?rn-nj7  na^x  •'niaj^-riK 

•     ;tt       tr         •     Itt        t  ••         V    <-  »   r    : :      Jv   -:      i*  t  1   -:         v 

napj  iDK^  28  ^Tjn  :?ibbj3  rrirr  '•jDia'n  ^niy'm  ?rr^3  in 

«tI:t      a-       -  »ivt:   •      it    I      •i"-:|T:-      •    1   -•      Iav    -:      U- 

JV    'I  I"         T    :    -T  JT   -  T    "  V     J    -  T|"   V  I  i-   T        ♦!    :|T  : 

Tib  nVi-iiy'K  D^D  ""i  30  pn«  tijpd  rmnE^K  njo  rpiruy 

<»:        TT        V   -:         -:        •  §•    •     llji:  •       itt         v   t        ¥•  i      '  a»    :--: 

nte^iTK  ••DD  nnjn  "6jib  ?in«  mrp  •sjia'n  iib  t^d*)  '""job 

iv   v:iv      ♦- T         T  -:    A*  :  -:       l/  :    i        ♦t    i       f  vfTi-  t      1    ii  •-      -t: 

-wn-xb  ipr  idki  "nb-WK  no  idni  3i  prr'^b  •'3:«"m 

I    V     •  I  r   -:|-  V     <  -        'AT      I  V    V  JT  V       I  -  !•      -  J         i«       |T 

JlDiy'K  ?iJi<3  n3?n«  naitt^'w  nln  isti  Vnt&yn-D«  pidwd  ^ 

I     t     ¥     l/:         I  IV    :  T  T     ♦     T         V-       JT  T-       •  f    -11-  •  T  :       J* 

-bDi  «iSm  -ipjiniy-bs  dwd  ion  Di>n  Tjjt^jrbDa  "birx  32 

t:  t  :      Tjt       Jv         t         t  •  ••  t  -       »x       i        t  i  v:i? 

-nnjyi  33  piDte;  rrm  ovj^a  Ipji  wboi  D"'3to33  bn-nizr 

T »  it:  I't  :       itt:        a*  •  it        Tit:  it:  •  t  :   -  it 

^3TK-iiyK  b3  T^Db  nsttrb:?  Kl3n-^3  ino  di^  ^npia  ^ 

y    ••         V  -:         J       f  Av  T  I        i"  T  :  -  I   T      I*         T  T         J    :         •  Tt   :  •     <• 

pb  "iDKi  34  :"»n«  Kin  3111  D^iK^sa  mm  u^^yi  «ib'Di  Ipj 

IlTT  V        J-  I*     •  I  iT  •    T    :    -  »  •    -IT  T  :  r    T 

DTpj^n  D^ty"^nn-nK  «TiTi  dt3  ion  35  iTni-o  t?  ib  "in 

J-r^—.tT  'T  :  -         V  -  -         -JT-  hvT   :•      I*  :      i     Ia- 

13  lab-iiyK  bs  nxbDm  nnpiin  bT3n-b3  n«i  D"'«bDrn 

'  T  T         V    -:         <  \  •   ~  '  Jl*.  :  -  •  •  |T        ▼         <" !  •  \  :    -  : 

o^b""  nc6iy'  "nil  Dijn  36  :  r:i3-T3  ini  0^3^33  Din-b3i 

•    T  V    J     :  I    V  V<         V  T-  ITT  -  S         U"'-  A*    T    :    -  i  T   : 

rT)i3b  nibsD  in3  bsD^  iiDnjn  nbi  nb  nab  bpD  3pr  lb 

t:  j  t  :      1"  T      <"  -:-    I  A     t  -:        J  t        i-        ♦•.•:•       !»--         f  -:i-     J 

ip«  nibfJsn-nN  js]i  38  :nibj?Dri-b:;  iwi^  ^ibn  r]t£^np 
fpjb  nlne6  ixan  iK3n  niy'N  d^ot  nlnptia  wami  bss 

-Ji  »    •      I     <  -  tI  t  V    -I         'AT  -  jl-:!'    :  I*  T    :|T        -  • 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

nnn«3  Sn-i  aspm  iprb  'mb*'  tih  ^2  Srn  «nm  1 

fir      -:i-  i"  T       i'-§~  i  -       I   -:|-:  t:|T        <       J*  -    x         vJ-- 

•qsD  yJD""iiy«  ""Difce  DTib«  nnnn  idn'i  Sma  ipy  m 
"•ina-^jr  nbm  rrb«  n3  mba  tidx  n-in  TD«rn  3  :  p3~«nB 

-    :  '  -        .....     TAv  ••         J        IT :   *       J*  T  -X       ♦••  •         V  -  I V  |t        • : 

T\wt6  nnnDU  nnba-nx  ib-mm  4  :  nnso  ^djk-dj  njawi 

iST    •  :         VT  T  :    •         JT  :   •  v       «      I  v  r  -  tiv   •        i*     |T        -       jv  t  •  i 

-iDNni  6  :p  ipy^b  Tbm  nnba  "nm  5  :2pr  rrbx  Kan 

I    :        JT   :r|T   i#-         -    lA"    l»      »  Y|—     'f    J        J- T         -;  •      v:      'J-t        ••  t 

inpvh  ^Jiy  p  "-jm  nnDcr*  nnba  ibni  lii  Tim  7  :n 

Ti -:i-s      i"  "      Ij"  A"  T         J-  :    •  it:   •         v  ••-  -J--  Mr 

"'nba"'-DJ  "TinN-Djr  "TibriDjiDTfeN  ^fidj  Srn  loxm  8 

•  :  A  T      -       i*       -:  •        •:*-:•  ^'      ?:      ••         x  -  "   r        v       J  - 

nppii  rnbo  PTiDjr  ^3  nxb  «im  9  p^fidj  loiy'  Nipm 

r-  •-  v<sv  •  iTi  |T      <•  T«*  vJ"-  !•  T  :  -      i    :  jTi:   •- 

HD^T  -6rn  10  :ni&Kb  ipjrb  nnft  inm  nnnDC?'  nDbrn« 

*T  :  •        V   ••-  |T    •  t         ri-;|-!         4T  Ij..   •  -         T  T  :    •  jt  :  •  v 

iDiy-riK  Kipm  -jja  nub  noNm  n  :p  aprb  n«b  nnDitf 

i   :  V         iTl:  •-     ATjT       IT"        V        i  -  i|"       ti—.i-:        it  ••         j-  :  • 

-)D«m  13  :aprb  ^je/  p  n«b  nnoiy  fiDbi  ibrn  12  na 
•abn  14  ^B.2i  niy"«  iDty-n«  «-ipm  nUa  ^jnt2;'«  ""s  ni:;Ka  n«b 

I V  •—  I"    T      i    :  V       nli  •  -        A  T     •     I  :    •     r        •  «   t  :        t  •• 

-bK  Dn«  Kai  nite^a  D\x7n  kbd^  D"'Dn-TBp  ""D^a  piKT 

V  T  j"T-         VT  -  •    t    I       <t  :  •-  •    •  'T:      J-    •      !••         J 

t-sia  ""KinD  ""b  w^jn  nxb-bx  'Sm  loxm  1dn  nab 

l|" :         I"    T     I  •  •  JT        •    :  T  -  V  -    T  V        <   -         A      •  IT  - 

••K-nTnK  Da  nnpbi  ""ly'^K-nx  "nnnp  byon  t6  loxm  15 

I"  T    I         V        t"         -  r-T  s        »       •  V        •  J-  ;  r-  -  :  I-         T  V       J  - 

nzn  "'K-m  nnn  nb^^n  ^©i;  aae^'^  pb  4rn  loxm  ""ja 

•i" :       i"  T     I  - 1-  T :  -  -       It-        <-  :    •    i  -  t  «    t       v        J  -   a*  2 

iDKrn  iriKipb  n«b  Nam  atya  rni&n-p  apr  «a*i  le 

V         —  Ti:  •  T"         ..  .. -        V  V  T         VT  -    ir        n  -:i-  t- 

nb-'ba  nsj;  aaiy'n  ■•ja  '•xina  ?rn"oi&  lai»  ""b  Nlan  ^« 

t:;--        IT  •        I-  :  •-    A»  :       l«  t    i :        f     •    j-  :  j  t        •<  t     J-  •• 

PEPon  p  apy^b  ibm  nnm  nNb-b«  DTibt*  vdk^'i  17  :Kn 

!•      •  -:    IJ-       U  -:|-:        v  J--       -  ♦-  -     at  ••  v  l*      vx         J-  :  —  1 

"•ly'^wb  TinDi:^'  ""Finj-iiyK  nato  DTib«  iru  nxb  loxm  is 

A*     •  :       I*  t  :    •         •  *-  T         v  -:        't  :  i*      r:     I<-t  t  ••         v  J      - 

:aprb  ■'i&iy-p  ibm  nxb  i\v  inm  19  naK^to"'  loc^"  Kipm 
"•E/^K  ^jbar  Dj?Dn  alo  lar  "rtxiDTibK  ""jiaT  nxb  iDxm  20 

•  •      'J-j;*        ---  vJv      •  i«     «      • -t:         t-         t       J- 
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i"  :  T"  T      z-        <"  AT      J«  :      Utt  :  l|v    :•.   :   -         - 

DD^  itin'DD"'  nn-'n'bmi  nisT  nxb  '•ryi  i7  :bm  tudlSH 

J-    •         -  I  -X         T  :|T        -   t:  a  -        iT-     i-    -z  i-   t      iT-l:  — 

•aS  nriN  Tin  2iD  pb  idki  is  :  nacpn  ?jra  bma  D'^xf 

It       jt  j*    •  <    Itt         V    J  -  iT-l:  -     il  ;   •        j-  t  s  •  t 

Sma  apy  layn  20  tnoj;  rniy  mn  jij^^b  nriK  "Tiro 

I"   t:        M  -:|-       s  -:|—  V  r  •         it  :        a-  -  j*  :  it  i-    •  • 

■)dk'*i  21  :nn«  inan«a  Dnn«  d"'D"d  rrva  itpi  d^jk?'  v:xf 

V       -  |T  I   T-i|-:  -t-;         J*  t  :        t    ••  :     <:r-       a*  t  -Jt 

inha  n«la«i  vy  ixbo  "•3  "'riE/«-n«  nan  pb-be*  ap3r 

t  IV  «  T    k  t  :     ATT      i  :  |T      i*         •  :     •  v        jt  t      Itt         t        l<-n"" 

TH  23  mmD  'm^i  oipsn  ^c^j«-b3-n«  pb  ribK»i  2J 

j«:-  IV   t    •  -i—  fi  T  -      i"   J  -        T  V      l*TT        h    t:iv- 

'im  24  tn-bx  Ka^  rbx  nriK  «ai  iria  n«b-n«  npi  anya 

I<"'-  T  IV    ••  I   T-      AT     ••  IT  ^T-  •  JT"  V  T-*-  VVT 

"ipaa  TH  25  :nnDcr'  ina  nxbb  innDty  nDbT-n«  76  pb 

Tv    -      J* :  -  IT  :    •  I  •         IT  ••  :         at:-  it  :  •         v  t      I  t  t 

'brna  Nbn  ""^  n^toj;  ntirnD  pb-b«  iDt^*i  nxb  KTiTum 

-  T :  <  -:       •       T  J«    t  -Itt  v  v      J-       at  «  i-         -  •  : 

«D"jpDa  p  my^vh  pb  iDih  26  Pin""©-!  nebi  "nsjr  -^iruy 

A"  r    t    •    U»»      iv  T|"  Itt        v     J-  'it    •     •       tit:      it*       •    ur  r 

Tjn  k:>  ranji  n^^T  vary  xbo  27  :nTaan  ""Job  nTj;jn  nnb 

-       I:         T  :   • :  a    ->.  :        i"  -  |t  •:-!••:  •         it   •  :  -        t-r 

tnlinK  D^Jiy-jraiy"  Tij^  nsjr  lavn  nt^'K  rriava  nxi-nK 

I «  -.  J.  T  -  IV  I  •  T    •         J  -:|-        Jv   -;  T    —.1-  V 

lb  ina  bn-i-n«  ibnm  ntit  vac^"  xbo^  p  apjr  tojrn  28 

i         i    •         J"  T  V       i      ivr-  A     ->^  :  I"-:-    I  ••        T -:|-         *-< — 

:nnDiy"b  nb  innoE;  nnba-n«  Ina  bnib  iab  ini  29  :n»Kb 

|T  I     •     X  IT  A    T  :     •  IT  :     •  V  •         J"    T ;       I  T  T      l<"  •  -  IT    •    : 

iQjr  lay**)  nxbo  bnrnK-Da  anx^i  brn-bx  d3  ^ia^  3e 

J-:i—       AT"  •         I"  T         V         -        i- v:iv-        "   T        r        J-  t- 

nnD*i  nxb  nxiJi^-^a  'nin'  ki^i  si  :nnnK  w^w'vnvf  "rtjr 

i-  :  •-        T"       Jt       :       r        t    i         i< —  § « -x         vr         -|v         ^ 

iDiy  Nnpm  p  nbm  nwb  inni  32  :mpv  bn-n  nDm-n« 

4    I         iTi:    --I..       v  >• "        T"  -<- -  iTiT  -:       I"  t:       at  :    -         v 


Piy^M  "•mx"'  nny  ""a  "•"•jya  mn^  n^xn-^a  moK  ^a 

r      •        N-Tv:iv         IT  -      r        •:  t  :         t     :       <t  t    r  t:  it     j* 

••iiK  nwjij^-^a  nin^  vdjd-^3  "iD«rn  ia  ibmiii?  Tim  33 

T        JT      :      i*  T    I      <-  T      r         v         -!...;>•-  -J-- 

]a  ibmiiJ^  "inril  34  t^j^oty'  ipe;  Nipm  nT-n«-D|  ";b-]m 
D""!:  niybiy'  lb  ■'mb^-^a  "6^  W  mb""  byen  nn^r  TDxrn 

A*  T  JT  ;  i  •      :J-T       r  -"  ••  <VT'  ---  <T-  V 

bvDn  TDKrii  p  ibm  1137  -nrii  35  :  ^b  1de;"ktp  'lyhy 

-  -   -  V  -      I ..  V  J-  -  -  -  -.  ,. «  4      ;  tFiT      li" 

:mbD  loym  mrp  Id©"  nitip  p-bjr  ntr-nx  miK 

viv  •         i   -:i-|-      AT      :      I   I         JT   :I|T   !♦"        -       t    i         »        ^ 
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'V\ish  21  \mbb  ti21  ^Dxb  nnb  Vpn  "n^  ■•iJK  -ic?«  hn 

>•   :  -  :  I  I  •        viv  i  rxiv        v*v      f      i-|Tj      I-  J*     it      Jv  -: 

n^iT^  pwrn  22  la^rfexb  ^  rrftr  irm  ''2«  n^3-b«  uhw'i 

-     Ir  Jv  T  :  r        I"      i«        tr    :      jtt  ;     a*   t  j-         v  it: 

I"    -      •      I V  r        Jv  -:  t  A*     v:  J~       iv  i  r        t  -  -         •  :   -         v  -: 

»|T  iv  S     -  -1 

CHAPTER  XXIX. 

n-m  KTi  2  :mp-^jn  nsna  "nbi  rbn  ipjr  Kten  1 

V  •  :  : —  vTiv     "  :  t    :<-       ivi»^      at  :  -        11  -11-       jt*- 

-p  ^3  n*)i;  crs3T  itis-mv  niybc;  DK^'-ram  rritra  n^ta 

I  •         •<    t  V    T         J*  :     I     1  ••  :  V        <T       :  t  «  •  j  v  t  -  >•    i 

-icDKJi  3  :  iN2n  ^D-by  n^T3  pKm  Dmvn  ipur  wrn  n«3n 

:   VIV  I  I"  :  -    !•  -      It      :    I  v  iv  t  :        l^r  t  -:|T     lis-  •  -       J"   ;  - 

Iv   :    •  s        -  :  -      J*  -  -      I  V  V  T  v       <-:|t:  •  t-:|T        t  t  jt 

hrb  iDih  4  tpidpob  nK3n  ""D-bir  p«n-n«  i3TZfrn  iKsn 

V  t         V    <  -  it  r   s   •         I"  I  -       i*  -     I V  ♦v  T  V  r    -  :     I      A  - 

vT  V    J  -  »|T-s     liTTi"  :     J  -  Av  -      I'j-"       I-  -        r -:|- 

uh^n  nrh  not**) «  :iJjrT  !nD^i'^  ilm-p  pb-n«  Dnj^in 

JT-IIVT  VJ-  S  |TT  i  :       I     -  A   T      I   V       llTT  V  IV      t    -:|- 

rn  iDK*)  7  :i{^iin-D3?  n«3  Ira  ^i  hm  d1^w'  iiDxn  -6 

Ij"        V        -  '|-  •        tTT  •        J~T        "•:  T         J:|-'A 

:  iri  13^  "|^*s^  ipcfn  ruj^sn  F|D«n  n:i?-t^b  blia  Dlri  iiy 

Iv  V  T  V  -:|t:  't-lIt        t  j  |T-     <v  -;       ^       -  J  :     1    " 

nN3ibn-n  osy  "I3td  i37i)r  9  r^i^jn  irpiym  "JKsn  ••©  byo 

T  T        J-  T :      AT    •       >•  - :  iv  I       I  -  ll-  :    •  I       A"  :  -      J»         i-  - 

3pr  n«n  niyKs  vn  10  :«in  nj^T  "'3  !T3Nb  iiyK  iKsn-D^ 

r   -:|-         T   T  V  -:|-        •  t—  r  IT  J*     T     •   T  s         Jv    -1     '  - 

ipjr  c^a'i  1Q«  ""nx  pb  '|^is■^^o  1d«  "•hk  pb-ra  brn-n« 

1    —.1-     J-"-      A    •      J*  -:    UTT     I      *  V  :  •      j«  -:     Itt         -         -  t         v 

:1DX  "'HK  pb  ii*s*n«  pch  nAsn  ••d  Vd  p«n-n«  bj**! 

I    •        i*   -:     liTT       I      I  v      I :   :  —        ••  :  -       J*  -  «      I «  ...  t  v        v<t- 

bhrb  3pr  TH  12  :i)3^i^p-n«  «to^T  brnh  3j?v^_pc^^  n 
Tn  13  :rP3Kb  lani  V"im  win  np3Tp  ^3i  xin  !T3«  "•hn  ^o 

•:-  T  r  T :       i*.  --  I    tit-         a       Iits    •    I  v     <•  :  t   •  t    <•  n     J* 
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Stuart  Milu    2  vols.  8vo.  25J. 

Dissertations   and    Dis- 

cnasions.  By  John  Stuart  Mill. 
4  vols.  8vo.  ^2.  6j.  6^. 

A  Systematic  View  of  the 

Soence  of  Jurisprudence.  By  Shel- 
don Amos,  M.A.    8vo.  i8x. 

Path  and  Goal ;  a  Discus- 
sion on  the  Elements  of  Civilisation 
and  the  Conditions  of  Happiness.  By 
M.  M.  Kalisch,  Ph.D.  M.A.  8vo. 
price  12/.  6^. 

Sir  Travers  Twiss  on  the 

Rights  and  Duties  of  Nations,  con- 
sidered as  Independent  Communities, 
in  Time  of  War,  Second  Edition, 
8vo.  2\S, 

A  Primer  of  the  English 

Constitution  and  Government  By 
S.  Amos,  M.A.    Crown  8vo.  6x. 

Fifty  Years  of  the  English 

Constitution,  Z830-Z880.  By  Shel- 
don Amos,  M.A.    Crown  8vo.  lOf,  dd, 

Francis  Bacon's  Promus 

of    Formularies   and    Elegancies, 

illustrated  by  Passages  from  Shakes- 
peare. By.  Mrs.  H.  Pott.  With  a 
Preface  by  the  Rev.  E.  A.  Abbott, 
p.p.     9vo.  16/. 


Principles  of  Economical 

Philosophy.  By  H.  D.  Macleod, 
M.  A.  Second  Edition,  in  2  vols.  Vol. 
I.  8vo.  15J.    Vol.  II.  Part  i.  i2j. 

Lord  Bacon's  Works,  col- 
lected &  edited  by  R.  L.  Elus,  M.A. 
J.  Spedding,  M.  a.  and  D,  D.  Heath. 
7  vols.  8vo.  £,z,  \y,  6d, 

Letters  and  Life  of  Fran- 

ds  Bacon,  including  all  his  Occasional 
Works.  Collected  and  edited,  with  a 
Commentary,  by  J,  Spedding.  7  vols. 
8vo.  £^  4f. 

The  Institutes  of  Jus- 
tinian ;  with  English  Introduction, 
Translation,  and  Notes.  By  T.  C. 
Sandars,  M.A.    8vo.  i8j. 

The  Nicomachean  Ethics 

of  Aristotle,  translated  into  English 
by  R.  Williams,  B.A.  Crown  8vo. 
price  *js,  6d, 

Aristotle's  Politics,  Books 

I.  III.  IV.  (VII.)  Greek  Text,  with 
an  English  Translation  by  W.  E.  Bol- 
land,  M.A.  and  Short  Essays  by  A. 
Lang,  M.A.    Crown  8vo.  'js,  dd. 

The  Ethics  of  Aristotle; 

with  Essays  and  Notes.  By  Sir  A. 
Grant,  Bart.  LL.D.  2  vols.   8vo.  32* 

Bacon's  Essays,  with  An- 
notations.   By  R.  Whately,  D.D. 

8vo.  lar.  (id. 

An  Introduction  to  Log^ic. 

By  William  H.  Stanley  Monck, 
M.A.  Prof,  of  Moral  Philos.  Univ.  of 
Dublin.     Crown  8vo.  5^. 

Picture  Logic ;  an  Attempt 

to  Popularise  the  Science  of  Reasoning. 
By  A.  J.  Swinburne,  B.A.  Post  8vo.  51. 

Elements  of  Log^ic.    By 

R.  Whately,  D.D.  8vo.  ioj.  6</. 
Crown  8vo.  4^.  dd. 

Elements    of   Rhetoric. 

By  R.  Whately,  D.D.  8vo.  lor.  6</. 
Crown  8vo.  4^.  dd. 

The  Senses  and  the  In- 
tellect  ByA.  Bain,LL.D.   8vo.  isx. 

The   Emotions  and  the 

WilL    By  A.  Bain,  LI^.D.   8vo.  15X. 
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Mental  and  Moral  Sci- 
ence ;  a  Compendium  of  Psychology 
and  Ethics.  By  A.  Bain,  LL.D. 
Crown  8vo.  lox.  id. 

An  Outline  of  the  Neces- 

tanr  Laws  of  Thought ;  a  Treatise 
on  Pure  and  Applied  Logic  By  W. 
Thomson,  D.D.    Crown  8vo.  dr. 

Essays  in  Political  and 

Moral  Philosophy.  By  T.  £.  Cliffb 
I^ESLIB,  Barrister-at-Law.  8vo.  lox,  6/^ 


On  the  Influence  of  Au- 
thority in  Matters  of  Opimon.    By 

the  hue  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  Bart.  8vou 
price  \\i, 

Hume's       Philosophical 

Works;  Edited,  with  Notes»  &c  by 
T.  H.  Green,  M.A.  and  the  Rev. 
T.  H.  Grose,  M.  A.  4  vols.  8vo.  56X. 
Or  separately,  Essays,  2  vols.  aSr. 
Treatise  on  Human  Nature^  2  vols. 
28j. 


MISCELLANEOUS   &   CRITICAL  W^ORKS. 


Studies  of  Modern  Mind 

and  Character  at  Several  European 
Epochs.   By  John  Wilson.  8vo.  izr. 

Selected  Essays,  chiefly 

from  Contributions  to  the  Edinburgh 
and  Quarterly  Reviews.  By  A.  Hay- 
ward,  Q.C.    2  vols,  crown  Svo,  I2f. 

Short  Studies  on  Great 

Subjects.  By  J.  A.  Froudb,  M.A. 
3  vols,  crown  Svo.  i&f.  Fourth 
Series,  Svo.  izr. 

Literary  Studies.    By  the 

late  Walter  Bagehot,  M.A.  Second 
Edition.     2  vols.  Svo.  Portrait,  2Sf. 

Manual  of  English  Lite- 

ratnre,  Historical  and  CriticaL  By 
T.  Arnold,  M.A.    Crown Sva  7/.  6^ 

Poetry  and  Prose ;  Illus- 
trative Passages  from  English  Authors 
from  the  Anglo-Saxon  Period  to  the 
Present  Time.  Edited  by  T.  Arnold, 
M.A.     Crown  Svo.  6j. 

The  Wit  and  Wisdom  of 

Benjamin  Disraeli,  Earl  of  Bea- 
consfieldy  collected  from  his  Writings 
and  Speeches.     Crown  Svo.  dr. 

The  Wit  and  Wisdom  of 

the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith,  Crown 
Svo.  3J,  dd. 


Lord  Macaulajr's  Miscel- 
laneous Writings : — 
Library  Edition,  2  vols.  Svo.  21J. 
People's  Edition,  i  vol.  cr.  Svo.  \s.  6d, 

Lord  Macaulajr's  Miscel- 

laneons  Writings  and   Speeches. 

Student's  Edition.      Crown  Sva    6f. 
Cabinet  Edition,  including  Indian  Penal 
Code,    Lays  of  Ancient   Rome,   and 
other  Poems.    4  vols,  post  Sva  24J. 

Speeches     of     Lord 

Macaulay,     corrected    by    Himselfl 
Crown  Svo.  31.  6<i 

Selections  from  the  Wri- 
tings of  Lord  Bflacaalay.  Edited, 
with  Notes,  by  the  Right  lion.  G.  O. 
Trevelyan,  M.P.     Crown.  Sva  dr. 

Miscellaneous  Works  of 

Thomas  Arnold,   D.D.    late  Head 
Master  of  Rugby  School.    Sva  7x.  6^ 

Realities  of   Irish  Life. 

By  W.  Steuart  Trench.     Crown 
Sva  2s.  6d.    Sunbeam  Edition,  6d, 

Evenings  with  the  Skep- 
tics; or,  Free  Discussion  on  Free 
Thinkers.  By  John  Owen,  Rector  of 
East  Anstey,  Devon.    2  vols.  Sva  32/, 

Outlines  of  Primitive  Be- 
lief among  the  Indo-Europesa 
Races.  By  Charles  F.  Keary,  M.  A 
Svo.  i8j. 
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Language  &  Languages. 

A  Revised  Edition  of  Chapters  on  Lan- 
guage and  Families  of  Speech.  ByF.W. 
rAMAR,D.D.F.R.S.    Crown 8vo.6x. 

Grammar  of  Elocution. 

By  John  Millard,  Elocution  Master' 
in  the  City  of  London  School,  Second 
Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  31.  6d, 

Selected  Essays  on  Lan- 

guag^e,  Mythology,  and  Religion. 
By  F.  ^Ux  MiJLLER,  M.A.  K.M. 
2  vols,    crown  8vo.  i6j. 

Lectures  on  the  Science 

of  Language.  By  F.  Max  Muller, 
^L  A.  K.M.    2  vols,  crown  8vo.  i6s. 

Chips   from    a    German 

workshop  ;  Essays  on  the  Science  of 
Religion,  and  on  Mythology,  Traditions 
&  Customs.  By  F.  Max  Muller, 
M.A.  K.M.    4  vols.  8vo.  £1,  i6s. 


India,  What  Can  it  Teach 

Us  ?  A  Course  of  Lectures  delivered 
before  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
By  F.  Max  Muller,  M.A.  K.M. 
8vo.  [In  the  press. 

The  Essays  and  Contri- 
butions of  A.  K.  H.  B.  Uniform 
Cabinet  Editions  in  crown  8vo. 

Autumn  Holidays,  3J.  6d, 

Changed   /\spects   of   Unchanged   Truths, 

price  3J.  6(f. 
Commonplace  Philosopher,  3J.  6d, 
Counsel  and  Comfort,  3J.  6d, 
Critical  Essays,  3J.  6d. 
Graver  Thoughts.    Three  Series,  y.  6d.  each. 
Landscapes,  Churches,  and  Moralides,  y.  6d, 
Leisure  Hours  in  Town,  y.  6d, 
Lessons  of  Middle  Age,  3J.  6d. 
Our  Little  Life,  3J.  6d, 
Present  Day  Thoughts,  3^,  6d. 
Recreations   of  a  Country  Parson,    Three 

Series,  3?.  6d,  each. 
Seaside  Musings,  3^.  6d. 
Simday  Afternoons,  3^.  6d, 


DICTIONARIES    and    OTHER    BOOKS    of 
REFERENCE. 


English  Synonymes.    By 

E.  J.  Whately.  Edited  by  R. 
Wmately,  D.D.    Fcp.  Svo.  3J. 

Roget's    Thesaurus    of 

English  Words  and  Phrases,  classi- 
fied and  arranged  so  as  t6  facilitate  the 
expression  of  Ideas,  and  assist  in 
Literary  Composition.  Re-edited  by 
the  Author's  Son,  J.  L.  Roget.  Crown 
Svo.  los,  6d, 

Handbook  of  the  English 

Langnage.  By  R.  G.  Latham,  M.A. 
M.D.     Crown  Svo.  6j, 

Contanseau's     Practical 

Dictionary  of  the  French  and  English 
Languages.    Post  Svo.  price  7^.  6d, 

Contanseau's  Pocket 

Dictionary,  French  and  English, 
abridged  from  the  Practical  Dictionary 
by  the  Author.     Square  iSmo.  3/.  6d, 


A    Practical    Dictionary 

of  the  German  and  English  Lan- 
guages. By  Rev.  W.  L.  Blackley, 
M.A.  &  Dr.  C.  M.  Friedlander. 
Post  Svo.  7j.  6d, 

A  New  Pocket  Diction- 
ary of  the  German  and  English 
Languages.  By  F.  W.  Longman, 
Ball.  Coll.  Oxford.     Square  iSmo.  $s, 

Becker's  Gallus ;  Roman 

Scenes  of  the  Time  of  Augustus. 

Transktcd  by  the  Rev.  F.  Metcalfe, 
M.A.     Post  Svo.  7j.  6d. 

Becker's     Charicles; 

Illustrations  of  the  Private  Life  of 
the  Ancient  Greeks.  Translated  by 
the  Rev.  F.  Metcalfe,  M.A.  Post 
Svo.  7j.  6d, 

A  Dictionary  of  Roman 

and  Greek  Antiquities.  With  2,000 
Woodcuts  illustrative  of  the  Arts  and 
Life  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  By 
A.  Rich,  B.A.    Crown  Svo.  p,  6d, 
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A  Greek-English  Lexi- 
con. By  H.  G.  LiDDELL,  D.D.  Dean 
of  Christchurcb,  and  R.  ScOTT,  D.D. 
Deaji  of  Rochester,     Crown  4to.  3dr. 

Liddell  &  Scott's  Lexi- 
con, Greek  and  English,  abridged  for 
Schools.     Square  i2mo.  js.  dd. 

An  English-Greek  Lexi- 
con, contaming  all  the  Greek  Words 
used  by  Writers  of  good  authority.  By 
C.  D.  YoNGE,M.A.  4to.  2IJ.  School 
Abridgment,  square  i2mo.  &r.  6d, 

A  Latin-English  Diction- 
ary. By  John  T.  White,  D.D. 
Oxon.  and  J.  £.  Riddle,  M.A.  Oxon. 
Sixth  Edition,  revised.     Quarto  2is. 

White's  Concise  Latin- 

Enp^lish   Dictionary,  for  the  use  of 

University  Students.     Royal  8vo.  I2s, 


Mcculloch's    Dictionary 

of  Conunerce  and  Commercial  Navi- 
gation. Re-edited  (1882),  with  a  Sup- 
plement containing  the  most  recent 
Information,  by  A.  J.  Wilson.  With 
48  Maps,  Charts,  and  Plans.  Medinm 
8vo.  63X. 

Keith  Johnston's  General 

DictiooaryofGeographjyDescriptive, 

Physical,  Statistical^  and  Historical; 
a  complete  Gazetteer  of  the  WoiUL 
Medinm  8vo.  42J. 

The  Public  Schools  Atlas 

of  Andent  Geom^iliy,  in  28  entir^ 
new  Coloured  Blaps.  Edited  bj  die 
Rev.  G.  Butler,  M.A.  Imperial  8va 
or  imperial  4to.  7x.  6d, 

The  Public  Schools  Atlas 

of  Modern  Geoeraplqr,  in  31  entirely 
new  Coloured  Maps.  Edited  by  the 
Rev.  G.  Butler,  M.A.    Uniform,  5/. 


ASTRONOMY  and  METEOROLOGY. 


Outlines  of  Astronomy. 

By  Sir  J.  F.  W.  Herschel,  Bart  M.A. 
Latest  Edition,  with  Plates  and  Dia- 
grams.   Square  crown  8vo.  I2x. 

The  Moon,  and  the  Con- 
dition and  Configurations  of  its  Surface. 
By  E.  Neison,  F.K.A.S.  With  26 
Maps  and  5  Plates.  Medium  8vo. 
price  3 1  J.  6d, 

Air  and  Rain  ;  the  Begin- 

nings  of  a  Chemical  Climatology.  By 
R.  A.  Smith,  F.R.S.    8vo.  24X, 

Celestial  Objects  for 

Common  Telescoped.  By  the  Rev. 
T.  W.  Webb,  M.A.  Fourth  Eclition, 
adapted  ♦.o  the  Present  State  of  Sidereal 
Science; Map,  Plate,  Woodcuts.  Crown 
8vo.  9s. 

The  Sun ;  Ruler,  Light,  Fire, 

and  Life  of  the  Planetary  Sjrstem.  By 
R.  A.  Proctor,  B.  A.  With  Plates  & 
Woodcuts.    Crown  8vo.  14X. 


Proctor's    Orbs  Around 

Us ;  a  Series  of  Essays  on  the  Moon  & 
Planets,  Meteors  &  Comets,  the  Son  & 
Coloured  Pairs  of  Suns.  With  Chart 
and  Diagrams.    Crown  8vo.  7/,  6d, 

Proctor's  Other  Worlds 

than  Onrs ;  The  Plurality  of  Worlds 
Studied  under  the  Li^t  of  Reoent 
Scientific  Researches.  With  14  Dlns- 
trations.    Crown  8vo.  tor.  6d, 

Proctor  on  the  Moon! 

her  Motions,  Aspects^  Sceneiy,  and 
Physical  Condition.  With  Plates, 
Charts,  Woodcuts,  and  Lunar  Pho« 
tographs.  Crown  8vo.  lOf.M 

Proctor^s    Universe     of 

stars;  Presenting  Researches  into  and 
New  Views  respecting  the  Constitntion 
of  the  Heavens.  Second  Edition,  with 
22  Charts  and  22  Diagrams,  8va 
lor.  6ti, 
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Proctor's  New  Star  Atlas, 

for  the  Library,  the  School,  and  the 
Observatory,  in  12  Circular  Maps  (with 
a  Index  Plates).     Crown  8vo.  \s. 

Proctor's    Larger    Star 

Atlas,  for  the  Library,  in  Twelve 
Circular  Maps,  with  Introduction  and 
2  Index  Plates.  Folio,  \%s,  or  Maps 
only,  I2J.  dd. 

Proctor's  EssajrS  on  As- 
tronomy. A  Series  of  Papers  on  Planets 
and  Meteors,  the  Sun  and  Sun-surround- 
ing Space,  Stars  and  Star  Cloudlets. 
With  lo  Plates  and  24  Woodcuts.  8vo. 
price  12/. 


Proctor's     Transits     of 

Venus;  a  Popular  Account  of  Past 
and  Coming  Transits  from  the  First 
Observed  by  Horrocks  in  1639  to  the 
Transit  of  2012.  Fourth  Edition, 
including  Suggestions  respecting  the 
approaching  Transit  in  December  1882  ; 
with  20  Lithographic  Plates  (12  Co- 
loured) and  38  Illustrations  engraved 
on  Wood.  8vo.  %s.  6d, 

Proctor's      Studies      of 

Venus-Transits;  an  Investigation  of 
the  Circumstances  of  the  Transits  of 
Venus  in  1874  and  1882.  With  7 
Diagrams  and  10  Plates.     8vo.  5J. 


NATURAL    HISTORY    and    PHYSICAL 
SCIENCE. 


Ganot's    Elementary 

Treatise  on  Physics,  for  the  use  of 
Colleges  and  Schools.  Translated  by 
E.  Atkinson,  Ph.D.  F.C.S.  Tenth 
Edition.  With  4  Coloured  Plates  and 
844  Woodcuts.   Large  crown  8 vo.  i$s, 

Ganot's  Natural  Philo- 
sophy for  General  Readers  and 
Yoonff  Persons.  Translated  by  E. 
Atkinson,  Ph.D.  F.C.S.  Fourth 
Edition  ;  with  2  Plates  and  471  Wood- 
.    cuts.    Crown  8vo.  *js,  dd. 

Professor   Helmholtz' 

Popnlar  Lectures  on  Scientific  Sub- 
jecti.  Translated  and  edited  by  Ed- 
mund Atkinson,  Ph.D.  F.C.S.  With 
a  Preface  by  Prof.  Tyndall,  F.R.S. 
and  68  Woodcuts.  2  vols,  crown  8vo. 
15J.  or  separately,  *ls,  6d,  each. 

Amott's  Elements  of  Phy- 
sics or  Natural  Philosophy.  Seventh 
Edition,  edited  by  A.  Bain,  LL.D. 
and  A.  S.  Taylor,  M.D.  F.R.S. 
Crown  8vo.  Woodcuts,  12s,  6d, 

The  Correlation  of  Phy- 
sical Forces.  By  the  Hon.  Sir  W. 
R.  Grove,  F.R.S.  &c.  Sixth  Edition, 
revised  and  augmented.    8vo.  15/. 

A  Treatise  on  Magnet- 
ism, General  and  Terrestrial.  By  H. 
Lloyd,  D.D.  D.C.L.    .8vo.  10s,  (fd. 


The  Mathematical  and 

other  Tracts  of  the  late  James 
M'Cullagh,  F.T.C.D.  Prof,  of  Nat. 
Philos.  in  the  Univ.  of  Dublin.  Edited  by 
the  Rev.  J.  H.  Jelletf,  B.D.  and  the 
Rev.  S.  Haughton,  M.D.  8vo.  15^. 

Elementary  Treatise  on 

the  Wave-Theory  of  Lig^t  By 
H.  Lloyd,  D.D.  D.C.L.  8vo.  lor.  6d, 

Fragments   of  Science. 

By  John  Tyndall,  F.R.S.  Sucth 
Edition.     2  vols,  crown  8vo.  I  dr. 

Heat  a  Mode  of  Motion. 


By       John 
Sixth  Edition. 


Tyndall,      F.R.S. 
Crown  8vo.  12s, 


Sound.    By  John  Tyndall, 

F.R.S.      Fourth    Edition,     including 
■  Recent  Researches.        [In  the  press. 

Essays  on  the  Floating- 
Matter  of  the  Air  in  relation  lo 
Putrefaction  and  Infection.  By  John 
Tyndall,  F.R.S.  AVith  24  Wood- 
cuts.   Crov/n  8vo.  7J.  td. 

Professor  Tyndali's  Lec- 
tures on  Li|[ht,  delivered  in  America 
in  1872  and  1873.  With  Portrait,  Plate 
&  Diagrams.    Crown  8vo.  fx.  dd. 
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Professor  TyndalFs  Les- 
sons in  Electncsty  at  the  Royal 
Institntioo,  1875-45.  With  58  Wood- 
6its.    Crown  8vo.  21.  6</, 

ProfessorTyndalFsNotes 

^  a  Course  or  Seven  Lectures  on 
Electrical  Phenomena  and  Theo- 
ries, dejivered  at  the  Royal  Institution. 
Crown  8vo.  \s.  sewed,  \s,  6d,  doth. 

ProfessorTyndairsNotes 

of  a  Course  of  Nine  Lectures  on 
Light,  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institu- 
tion. Crown  8vo.  is,  swd.,  i/.  6d,  cloth. 

Six  Lectures  on  Physi- 
cal Geography,  delivered  in  1876, 
with  some  Additions.  By  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Haughton,  F.R.S.  M.D. 
D.C.L.    With  2^  Diagrams.  8vo.  15^. 

An  Introduction  to  the 

Systematic  Zoology  and  Morpho- 
logy of  Vertebrate  Animals.    By  A. 


Macalister,   M.D. 
grams,    8vo.  loj.  6d, 


With  28  Dia- 


Text-Books  of  Science, 

Mechanical  and  Physical,  adapted  for 
the  use  of  Artisans  and  of  Students  in 
Public  and  Science  Schools.       Small 
8vo.  with  Woodcuts,  &c. 
Abney's  Photography,  y.  6d, 
Anderson's  (Sir  John)  Strength  of  Materials, 

price  35.  6d, 
Armstrong's  Organic  Chemistry,  y,  6d, 
Ball's  Elements  of  Astronomy,  6j. 
Barry's  Railway  Appliances,  y.  6d, 
Bauerman's  Systematic  Mineralogy,  6s» 
Bloxam  &  Huntington's  Metals,  5^. 
Glazebrook's  Physical  Optics,  6s, 
Goodeve's  Mechanics,  y.  6d. 
Gore's  Electro -Metallurgy,  dr. 
Griffin's  Algebra  and  Trigonometry,  y,  6d. 
Jenkin's  Electricity  and  Magnetism,  y,  6</. 
Maxwell's  Theory  of  Heat,  y,  6d, 
Merrifidd's  Technical  Arithmetic,  y.  6d, 
Miller's  Inoi^ganic  Chemistry,  y,  6d, 
Preece  &  Sivewright's  Telegraphy,  y,  6^. 
Rutley's  Study  of  Rocks,  4?.  6d. 
Shelley's  Workshop  Appliances,  3^.  6d, 
Thome's  Structural  and  Physical  Botany,  6s 
Thorpe's  Quantitative  Analysis,  4r.  6d, 
Thorpe  &  Muir's  Qualitative  Analysis,  y.  6a, 
Tilden's  Chemical  Philosophy,  3J.  6r/. 
Unwin's  Machine  Design,  6s» 
Watson's  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry,  y»  6d, 


Experimental  Physi- 
ology, its  Benefits  to  Mankmd; 
with  an  Address  on  Unveiling  the 
Statue  of  William  Harvey  at  Folkestow 
August  1881.  By  Richard  Owo, 
F.R.S.  &c.     Crown  8vo.  y. 

The  Comparative  Ana- 
tomy and  Physiology  of  tbe  Verte- 
brate Animals,  By  Richard  Owz:«, 
F.R.S.  With  1,472  Woodcuts.  3 
vols.  8vo.  £^  ly.  6d. 

Homes  without  Hands; 

a  Description  of  the  Habitations  of 
Animals,  classed  according  to  their 
Principle  of  Construction.  By  the  Rcr. 
T.  G.  Wood,  M.A.  With  about  140 
Vignettes  on  Wood,    Svo.  14X. 

Wood's  Strange  Dwell- 
ings ;  a  Description  of  the  Habitations 
of  Animals,  abridged  fix>m  *  Homes 
without  Hands.'  With  Frontispiece 
and  60  Woodcuts.  Crown  8vo.  5/. 
Sunbeam  Edition,  4to.  6d. 

Wood's  Insects  at  Home; 

a  Popular  Account  of  British  Insects, 
their  Structure,  Habits,  and  Trans- 
formations.   8vo.  Woodcuts,  14/. 

Common  British  Insects, 

abridged  from  Insects  at  Honu,  By 
the  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,  M.A.  F.L.S. 
Crown  8vo.  with  numerous  lUustratioaas. 

Wood's  Insects  Abroad ; 

a  Popular  Account  of  Foreign  Insects, 
their  Structure,  Habits,  and  Tians* 
formations.      8vo.  Woodcuts,  14J. 

Wood's  Out  of  Doors ;  a 

Selection  of  Original  Articles  on 
Practical  Natural  History.  With  6 
Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.  5/. 

Wood's  Bible  Animals ;  a 

description  of  eveiy  Living  Creature 
mentioned  in  the  Scriptures.  With  112 
Vignettes.    8vo.  i4f. 

The  Sea  and  its  Living 

Wonders.  By  Dr.  G.  Hartwio. 
8va  with  many  Illustrations,  lof.  &/. 

Hartwig's    Tropical 

World.  With  about  200  Illustrations. 
8vo.  lOf.  6d. 
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Hartwig's  Polar  World ; 

a  Description  of  Man  and  Nature  in  the 
AictiCv  and  Antarctic  Regions  of  the 
Globe.  Maps,  Plates  &  Woodcuts. 
8vo.  lor.  6^/.    Sunbeam  Edition,  6d. 

Hartwig's  Subterranean 

World.  With  Maps  and  WoodQUts. 
8vo.  icxr.  6(L 

Hartwig's  Aerial  World ; 

a  Popular  Account  of  the  Phenomena 
and  Life  of  the  Atmosphere.  Map, 
Platesy  Woodcuts.    8vo.  lor.  6d, 

A   Familiar    History  of 

Birds.  Bj  £.  Stanley,  D.D.  Revised 
and  enlarged^  with  i6o  Woodcuts. 
Crown  8vo.  dr. 

Rural  Bird  Life;  Essays 

on  Ornithology,  with'  Instructions  for 
Preserving  Objects  relating  to  that 
Science  By  Charles  Dixon.  With 
Coloured  Frontispiece  and  44  Wood- 
cuts by  G.  Pearson.    Crown  8vo.  5j, 

Country  Pleasures;   the 

Chronicle  of  a  Year,  chiefly  in  a  Garden. 
By  George  Milner.  Second  Edition, 
with  Vignette.    Crown  8vo.  6s, 

Rocks  Classified  and  De- 
scribed By  Bernhard  Von  Cotta. 
An  Englbh  Translation,  by  P.  H. 
Lawrence,  with  English,  German,  and 
French  Synonymes,    Post  Svo.  141, 

The  Geology  of  England 

and  Wales;  a  Concise  Account  of 
the  Lithological  Characters,  Leading 
Fossils,  and  Economic  Products  of  the 
Rocks.  ByH.R  Woodward,  F.G.S. 
Crown  Svo.  Map  &  Woodcuts,  14/. 

Keller's  Lake  Dwellings 

of  Switzerland,  and  other  Parts  of 
Europe.  Translated  by  John  E.  Lee, 
F.S.A.  F.G.S.  With  206  lUustra- 
tions.    2  vols,  royal  Svo.  42s, 

Beer's  Primaeval  Worid 

of  Switzerland.  Edited  by  James 
Heywood,  M.A.  F.R.S.  With  Map, 
Plates  &  Woodcuts,    2  vols.  Svo.  12s, 

The  Puzzle  of  Life;    a 

Short  History  of  Praehistoric  Vegetable 
and  Animal  Life  on  the  Earth.  By  A. 
NicoLS,  F.R.G.S.  With  12  Illustra- 
tions.    Cnmn  8va  y.  6d, 


The  Bronze  Implements, 

Arms,  and  Ornaments  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  By  John  Evans, 
D.C.L.  LL.D.  F.R.S.  With  540 
Illustrations.    Svo.  25^. 

The  Origin  of  Civilisa- 
tion, and  the  Primitive  Condition  of 
Man.  By  Sir  J.  Lubbock,  Bart  M.P. 
F.R.S.  Fourth  Edition,  enlarged.  Svo. 
Woodcuts,  iSs, 

Proctor's  Light  Science 

for  Leisnre'Hours ;  Familiar  Essays 
on  Scientific  Subjects,  Natural  Phe- 
nomena, &c  2  vols.  cr.  Svo.  7j.  6d,  ea. 

Brande's   Dictionary   of 

Sdence,  Ltteratnre,  and  Art  Re- 
edited  by  the  Rev.  Sir  G.  W.  Cox, 
Bart  M.A,    3  vols,  medium  Svo.  63/. 

HuUah's  Course  of  Lec- 
tures on  the  History  of  Modem 
Mnsic.    Svo.  Ss.  6d. 

Hullah's  Second  Course 

of  Lectures  on  the  Transition  Period 
of  Musical  History.    Svo.  los.  6d. 

Loudon's  Encyclopaedia 

of  Plants;  the  Specific  Character, 
Description,  Culture,  History,  &c.  of 
all  Plants  found  in  Great  Britain.  With 
12,000  Woodcuts.    Svo.  42X. 

Loudon's  Encyclopaedia 

of  Gardening: ;  the  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice of  HorticvUture,  Floriculture,  Arbori- 
culture &  Landscape  Gardening.  With 
1,000  Woodcuts.    Svo.  2 IX, 

De  Caisne  &  Le  Maout's 

Descriptive  and  Analytical  Botany. 
Translated  by  Mrs.  Hooker  ;  edited 
and  arranged  by  J.  D.  Hooker,  M.D. 
With  5,500  Woodcuts.  Imperial  Svo. 
price  3 IX.  6d. 

Rivers's  Orchard-House ; 

or,  the  Cultivation  of  Fruit  Trees  under 
Glass.  Sixteenth  Edition.  Crown  Svo. 
with  25  Woodcuts,  5x. 

The     Rose     Amateur's 

Gnidc.  By  Thomas  Rivers.  Latest 
Edition.     Fcp.  Svo.  41.  6d, 

Elementary  Botany, 

Theoretical  and  Practical ;  a  Text- 
Book  for  Students.  By  H.  Edmonds 
B.Sc.  With  31a Woodcuts.  Fcp.Svo.2J. 
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CHEMISTRY    and    PHYSIOLOGY. 


Experimental  Chemistry 

for  Junior  Students.  By  J.  E.  Rey- 
nolds, M.D.  F.R.S.  Prof,  of  Chemis- 
try, Univ.  of  Dublin.  Fcp.  8vo.  Part 
I.  IS.  6d.    Part  II.  2s.  6d. 

Practical  Chemistry;  the 

Principles  of  Qualitative  Analysis. 
By  W.  A.  TiLDEN,  F.C.S.  Fcp. 
8vo.  is.  6d. 

Miller's  Elements  of  Che- 

Theoretical    and     Practical. 


Re-edited,     with    Additions,    by   H. 

Maclbod,  F.C.S.    3  vols.  8vo. 
Part    I.  Chemical  Physics.    i6s. 
Part  II.  Inorganic  Chemistry,  24s. 
Part  III.  Organic  Chemistry,  3ij.6</. 

An  Introduction  to  the 

study  of  Inoi^anic  Chemistry.  By 
W.  Allen  Miller,  M.D.  LL.D.  late 
Professor  of  Chemistry,  King's  College, 
London.  With  71  Woodcuts.  Fcp. 
8vo.  3^.  6(f. 


Annals  of  Chemical  Me- 
dicine; including  the  Applicatioti  of 
Chemistry  to  Physiolc^,  Patlu^ogy, 
Therapeutics,  Pharmacy,  Toxicology 
&  Hygiene.  Edited  by  J.  L.  W.  Thu- 
dichum,  M.D,   2  vols.  8vo.  14;.  each. 

A  Dictionary  of  Chemis-* 

try  and  the  Allied  Branclits  of  otiier 
Sciences.  Edited  by  Henry  Watts, 
F. R. S.  9 vols,  medium 8vo. £is.zs.  6d. 

Inorganic  Chemistry, 

ThecM-etical  and  Practical ;  an  iM^ 
mentary  Text-Book.  By  W.  Jago, 
F.C.S.  Third  Edition,  revised,  with 
37  Woodcuts.    Fcp.  8vo.  2s. 

Health   in   the    House ; 

Lectures  on  Elementary  Physiology  in 
its  Application  to  the  Daily  Wants  of 
Man  and  Animals.  By  Mrs.  Buckton. 
Crown  8vo.  Woodcuts,  2s. 


The    FINE    ARTS    and    ILLUSTRATED 
EDITIONS. 


The  New  Testament  of 

Our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ, 
Illustrated  with  Engravings  on  Wood 
after  Paintings  by  the  Early  Masters 
chiefly  of  the  Italian  School.  New 
Edition  in  course  of  publication  in  18 
Monthly  Parts,  is.  each.     4to. 

A  Popular  Introduction 

to  the  History  of  Greek  and  Roman 
Sculpture,  designed  to  Promote  the 
Knowledge  and  Appreciation  of  the 
Remains  of  Ancient  Art.  By  Walter 
C.  Perry.  With  268  Illustrations. 
Square  crown  8vo.  31J.  dd. 

Japan ;  its  Architecture, 

Art,  and  Art-Manufactures.  By 
Christopher  Dresser,  Ph.D.  F.L.S. 
&c.  With  202  Graphic  Illustrations 
engraved  on  Wood  for  the  most  part  by 
Native  Artists  in  Japan,  the  rest  by 
G^  Pearson,  after  Photographs  and 
Drawings  made  on  the  spot.  Square 
crown  8vo.  31J.  6r/. 


Lord  Macaula/s  La]rs  of 

Andent  Rome.  With  Ninety  Illustra- 
tions engraved  on  Wood  from  Drawings 
by  G.  Scharf.    Fcp.  4to.  21s. 

Lord  Macaulay's  Lays  of 

Andent  l^ome,  with  Ivry  and  tiie 
Armada.  With  41  Wood  Engravings 
by  G.  Peai'son  from  Original  Drawings 
by  J.  R.  Weguelin.     Crown  8vo.  df. 

The    Three    Cathedrals 

dedicated  to  St  Pan!  in  London. 
By  W.    Longman,     F.S.A      With 
Illustrations.     Square  crown  8vo.  21s. 

Moore's    Lalla    Rookh, 

Tenniel's  Edition,  with  68  Woodcut 
Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.  lor.  6cl. 

Moore's  Irish  Melodies, 

Maclise's  Edition,  with  161  Stcd 
Plates.    Super-royal  8vo.  2ix. 
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lectures   on    Harmony, 

delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution.  By 
G.  A.  Macfar&en.    Svo.  12s, 

Jameson's  Legends  of  the 

Saints  and  Martyrs.  With  19  Etch- 
ings and  187  Woodcuts.   2  vols.  3  is,  6d, 

Jameson'sLegendsofthe 

Madmina*  the  Virgin  Mary  as  repre- 
sented in  Sacred  and  Legendary  Art. 
With  27  Etchings  and  165  Woodcuts, 
I  voL  2 1  J. 


Jameson's  Legends  of  the 

Monastic  Orders.  With  11  Etchings 
and  88  Woodcuts,     i  vol.  21s, 

Jameson's  History  of  the 

Saviour,  His  Types  and  Precursors. 
Completed  by  Lady  Eastlake.  With 
13  Etchings  and  281  Woodcuts. 
2  vols.  42J. 


Art-Instruction  m  Eng- 
land, By  F.  E.  HuLME,  F.L.S. 
F.S.A.    Fcp.  8vo.  3J.  6d. 


The  USEFUL  ARTS,  MANUFACTURES,  &c. 


The  Elements  of  Me- 
chanism. By  T.  M.  GOODEVE,  M.A. 
Barrister-at-Law.  New  Edition,  re- 
written and  enlarged,  with  342  Wood- 
cuts.   Crown  8vo.  6x. 

Railways  and  Locomo- 

tiyes ;  a  Series  of  Lectures  delivered 
at  the  School  of  Military  Engineering, 
Chatham.  Railways^  by  J.  W.  Barry, 
M.  Inst.  C.E.  Locomotives^  by  Sir  F. 
T.  Bramwell,  F.R.S.  M.  Inst.  C.E. 
With  228  Woodcute.    8vo.  2ix. 

Gwilt's  Encyclopaedia  of 

Architecture,  with  above  1,600  Wood- 
cuts. Revised  and  extended  by  W. 
Papworth.    Svo.  52/.  td. 

Lathes  and  Turning,  Sim- 
pie,  Mechanical,  and  Ornamental.  By 
W.  H.  NoRTHCOTT.  Second  Edition, 
with  338  Illustrations.     8vo.  i8x. 

Industrial  Chemistry;  a 

Manual  for  Manufacturers  and  for  Col- 
leges or  Technical  Schools ;  a  Transla- 
tion of  Payen's  Pricis  de  Chimie 
Industrulle,  Edited  by  B.  H.  Paul. 
With  698  Woodcuts.   Medium  8vo.  42J, 

The   British    Navy:   its 

strength,  Resources,  and  Adminis- 
tration. By  Sir  T.  Brassey,  K.C.B. 
M.P.  M.A.  In  6  vols.  8vo.  with  nu- 
merous Illustrations.  Vol.  I.  icxr.  dd. 
Vols.  II.  &  III.  3^.  ^*  each* 


A  Treatise  on  Mills  and 

MiUwork.  By  the  late  Sir  W.  Fair- 
bairn,  Bart.  C.E.  Fourth  Edition, 
with  18  Plates  and  333  Woodcuts. 
1  voL  Svo.  25X. 

Useful    Information   for 

Engineers.  By  the  late  Sir  W. 
Fairbairn,  Bart.  C.F.  With  many 
Plates  and  Woodcuts.  3  vols,  crown 
8vo.  31J.  (id. 

Hints     on      Household 

Taste  in    Fumitore,    Upholstery, 

and  other  Details.  By  C.  L.  East- 
lake.  Fourth  Edition,  with  100  Illus- 
trations.    Square  crown  8vo.  141. 

Handbook   of  Practical 

Telegraphy.  By  R.  S.  Culley, 
Memb.  Inst.  C.E.  Seventh  Edition.' 
Plates  &  Woodcuts.     8vo.  i6x. 

The  Marine  Steam  En- 
gine. A  Treatise  for  the  use  of 
Engineering  Students  and  Officers  ot 
the  Royal  Navy.  By  Richard 
Sennett,  Chief  Engineer,  Royal 
Navy.  With  numerous  Illustrations 
and  Diagrams.    8vo.  2ix. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Steam 

Engine,  in  its  various  apph'cations  to 
Mines,  Mills,  Steam  Navigation,  Rail- 
ways and  Agriculture.  By  J.  Bourne, 
C.E.  With  Portrait,  37  Plates,  and 
546  Woodcuts.    4to.  42X. 
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Bourne's   Catechism    of 

the  Steam  Engine,  in  its  various  Ap- 
plications.    Fcp.  8vo.     Woodcuts,  dr. 

Bourne's     Recent     Im- 

prorements  in  the  Steam  Engine. 
Fcp.  8vo.  Woodcuts,  df. 

Bourne's    Handbook   of 

the  Steam  Engine,  a  Key  to  the 
Author^s  Catechism  of  the  Steam  £n« 
gine,    Fcp.  8vo.    Woodcuts,  9x. 

Bourne's   Examples    of 

Steam  and  Gas  Engines  of  the  most 
recent  Approved  Types  as  employed  in 
Mines,  Factories,  Steam  Navigation, 
Railways  and  Agriculture.  With  54 
Plates  &  356  Woodcuts.    4to.  70;. 

lire's  Dictionary  of  Arts, 

MannCftctnres,  and  Biunes.  Seventh 
££tion,  re-written  and  enlarged  by  R« 
HUNT,F.R.S.  With 2,604 Woodcuts, 
4  vols,  medium  8vo.  ;f  7.  7/. 

Kerl's  Practical  Treatise 

on  Metallorgy.  Adapted  from  the  last 
German  Edition  by  W.  Crookes,  F.  R.  S. 
&C.  and  E.  Rohrig,  Ph.D.  3  vols. 
8va  with  625  Woodcuts,  £\,  i^f. 

Cresy's  Encyclopaedia  of 

Ctvu  Engineering,  Historical,  Theo- 
retical, and  Practical.  With  above 
3,000  Woodcuts,  8vo.  25^. 


Ville  on  Artificial  Ma- 
nures, their  Chemical  Selection  and 
Scientific  Application  to  Agricukore, 
Translated  and  edited  by  W.  Crookes, 
F.R.S.    With  31  Plates.     8va  2ix. 

Mitchell's      Manual    of 

Practical  Assaying.  Fifth  Editioiiy 
revised,  with  the  Recent  Discoveries 
incorpoRLted,  by  W.  Crookes,  F.R.S. 
Crown  8vo.  Woodcuts,  31X.  6d» 

The  Art  of  Perfumery, 

and  the  Methods  of  Obtaining  the 
Odours  t>f  Plants;  with  Instractioos 
for  the  Manu&cture  of  Perfumes  &c. 
By  G.  W.  S.  PiESSE,  Ph.D.  F.CS. 
Fourth  Edition,  with  96  Woodcuts. 
Square  crown  8vo.  2ix. 

Loudon's  Encyclopsedia 

of  Gardening ;  the  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice of  Horticulture,  Floriculture,  Arbori- 
culture &  Landscape  Gardening.  With 
1,000  Woodcuts.    8vo.  2 IX. 

Loudon's   Encjrclopsedia 

of  Agriculture ;  the  Laying-out,  Im- 


provement, and  Management  of  Lsinded 
Property ;  the  CuUivatioh  and  Econon^ 
of  the  Productions  of  Agriculture.  With 
1, 100  Woodcuts.    8vo.  2IJ. 


RELIGIOUS    and    MORAL    ^^^OIlKS. 


An  Introduction  to  the 

study  of  the  New  Testament, 
Critical,  Exegetical,  and  Theological. 
By  the  Rev.  S.  Davidson,  D.D, 
LL.D.  Revised  Edition,  2  vols. 
8vo.  30J. 

History  of  the   Papacy 

During  the  Reformation.  By  M. 
Creighton,  M.  a.  Vol.  I.  the  Great 
Schism— the  Council  of  Constance, 
137&-1418.  Vol.  IL  the  Council  of 
Basel — the  Papal  Restoration,  141 8- 
1464.     2  vols.  8vo.  32^. 

A  History  of  the  Church 

of  England ;  Pre-Reformation  Period. 
By  the  Rev.  T.  P.  Boultbee.  LL.D. 
8vo,  15  J. 


Sketch  of  the  History  of 

the  Church  of  England  to  the  Revo- 
lution of  1688.  By  T.  V.  Short, 
D.D,     Crown  8vo.  yx.  ^ 

The  English  Church  in 

the  Eighteenth  Century.  By  the  Rev. 
C.  J.  Abbey,  and  the  Rev.  J.  H. 
Overton.   2  vols.  8va  36ir. 

An  Exposition  ctf  the  39 

Artidefl,  Historical  and  Doctrinal.  By 
£.  H.  Browne,  D.D.  Bishop  of  Wm- 
Chester.    Twelfth  Edition.    8vo.  idr. 

A  Commentary  on    the 

39  Articles,  forming  an  Introduction  to 
the  Theology  of  the  Church  of  England. 
By  the  Rev.  T.  P.  Boultbeb,  LL.D. 
New  Edition.    Crown  Svo.  611. 
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Sermons  preached  most- 
ly in  the  Chapel  of  Rugby  School 

by  the  late  T.  Arnold,  D.D.  6  vols, 
crown  8vo.  30^.  or  separately,  ^s,  each. 

liistorical    Lectures    on 

the  Life  of  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
By  C.  J.  Ellicott,  D.D.    8vo.  I2j. 

The  Eclipse  of  Faith ;  or 

a  Visit  to  a  Religious  Sceptic.  By 
Henry    Rogers.    Fcp.  8vo.  %s. 

Defence  of  the  Eclipse  of 

Faith.  By  H.  Rogers.  Fcp.  8vo.  y.  6d. 

IsFatiire,    the    Utility   of 

Religion,  and  Theism.  Three  Essays 
by  John  Stuart  Mill.    8yo.  ior.6</. 

A  HCritical  and  Gram- 
matical Commentary  on  St  Paul's 
Epistles.  By  C.  J.  Ellicott,  D.D. 
8yo.  Galatians,  Ss.  6d,  Ephesians, 
&r.  6d.  Pastoral  Epistles,  los,  6d. 
Philippians,  Colossians,  &  Philemon, 
lor.  6d,    Thessalonians,  *js,  6d, 

The  Life  and  Letters  of 

St  PauL  By  Alfred  Dewes,  M.  A: 
LL.D.  D.D.  Vicar  of  St.  Augustine's 
Pendlebury.  With  4  Maps.  8vo.  7^.  (>d, 

Convbeare  &  Howson's 

Life  and  Epistles  of  St  PauL 
Three  Editions,  copiously  illustrated. 

Library  Edition,  with  all  the  Original 
lUnstrations,  Maps,  Landscapes  on 
Steel,  Woodcuts,  &c.    2  vols.  4to.  42X. 

Intermediate  Edition,  with  a  Selection 
of  Maps,  Plates,  and  Woodcuts.  2  vols, 
square  crown  8vo.  2ix. 

Student's  Edition,  revised  and  con- 
densed, with  46  Illustrations  and  Maps. 
I  voL  crown  8vo.  7x.  6d, 

Smith's  Voyage  &  Ship- 
wreck of  St  Paul ;  with  Disserta- 
tions on  the  Life  and  Writings  of  St. 
Luke,  and  the  Ships  and  Navigation  of 
the  Ajicients.  Fourth  Edition,  with  nu- 
merous Illustrations,  Crown  8vo.  7x.  dflf. 

A  Handbook  to  the  Bible^ 

or,  Guide  to  the  Study  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  derived  from  Ancient  Monu- 
ments and  Modem  Exploration.  By 
F.  R.  Conder,  and  Lieut.  C.  R. 
Conder,  R.E.  Third  Edition,  Maps. 
Post  8vo.  7x.  6d. 


Bible  Studies.    ByM.M. 

Kalisch,  Ph.D,  Part  I.  The  Pro* 
phecies  of  Balaam,  8vo.  lOf.  6rf. 
Part  II.  The  Book  of  Jonah.  8vo. 
price  lOJ.  6^. 

Historical    and    Critical 

Commentary  on  the  Old  Testament ; 
with  a  New  Translation.  By  M.  M. 
Kalisch,  Ph.D.  VoL  I.  Genesis, 
8vo.  i8x.  or  adapted  for  the  General 
Reader,  I2J.  Vol.  II.  Exodus,  15X.  or 
adapted  for  the  Geno^  Reader,  I2j. 
Vol.  III.  Leviticus,  Part  I.  15J.  or 
adapted  for  the  General  Reader,  8x. 
Vol.  IV.  Leviticus,  Part  II.  16.  or 
adapted  for  the  General  Reader,  is. 

The    Four    Gospels    in 

Greek,  with  Greek-English  Lexicon. 
By  John  T.  White,  D.D.  Oxon. 
Square  32ma  5^. 

Ewald's  History  of  Israel. 

Translated  from  the  German  by  J.  E. 
Carpenter,  M.A.  with  Preface  by  R. 
Martineau,  M.A.    5  vols.  8vo.  ^y. 

Ewald's  History  of  Christ 

and  His  lime.  Translated  from  the 
German  by  J.  F.  SMrTH.    8vo. 

[Nearly  ready, 

Ewald's    Antiquities    of 

IsraeL  Tran^ted  from  the  German 
by  H.  S.  Solly,  M.  A.    8vo.  I2J.  dd. 

The  New  Man  and  the 

Eternal  Life ;  Notes  on  the  Reiterated 
Amens  of  the  Son  of  God.  By  A. 
Jukes.   Second  Edition.   Or.  8vo.  dr. 

The  Types  of  Genesis, 

briefly  considered  as  revealing  the 
Devdopment  of  Human  Nature. 


A.  Jukes,    Crown  8vo.  7x.  dd. 


By 


The  Second  Death  and 

the  Restitution  of  all  Things ;  with 
some  Preliminary  Remarks  on  the 
Nature  and  Inspiration  of  Holy  Scrips 
ture  By  A.  Jukes.   Crown  8vo.  3^.  (yd. 

Supernatural    Religion ; 

an  Inquiry  into  the  Reality  of  Di- 
vine Revelation.  Complete  Edition, 
thoroughly  revised,     3  vols.  8vo.  36^, 
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Lectures  on  the  Origin 

and  Growth  of  Religfion,  as  illus- 
trated by  the  Religions  of  India. 
By  F,  Max  Muller,  M.A.  Crown 
8vo.  price_7x.  (xi. 

Introduction  to  the  Sci- 
ence of  Religicmy  Four  Lectures  de- 

.  livered  at  the  Royal  Institution ;  with 
Notes  and  Illustrations  on  Vedic  Lite- 
rature, Polynesian  Mythology,  the 
Sacred  Books  of  the  East,  &c.  By  F. 
Max  Muller,  M.A.   Cr,  8vo.  7^.  6d, 

The  Gospel  for  the  Nine- 
teenth Century.  Fourth  Edition. 
8vo.  price  loj.  6d, 

Christ  our  Ideal,  an  Ar- 
gument from  Analogy.  By  the  same 
Author.     Svo.  8x.  td. 

The  Temporal   Mission 

of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  or,  Reason  and 
Revelation.  By  H.  E.  Manning, 
D.D.  Cardinal- Archbishop.  Third 
Edition.     Crown  Svo.  8j.  td. 

Passing     Thoughts    on 

Religion.  ByMissSEWELL.  Pep.  Svo. 
price  3J.  (xi. 

Preparation  for  the  Holy 

Communion;  the  Devotions  chiefly 
from  the  works  of  Jeremy  Taylor.  By 
Miss  Sewell.     32mo.  31. 

Private     Devotions    for 

Young  Persons.  Compiled  by  Miss 
Sewell.     iSmo.  2x. 

Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor's 

Entire  Works  ;  with  Life  by  Bishop 
Heber.     Revised  and  corrected  by  the 
.    Rev.  C.  P.  Eden.     10  vols.  ;f 5.  y. 

The  Psalms  of  David ;  a 

new  Metrical  English  Translation  of 
the  Hebrew  Psalter  or  Book  of  Praises. 
By  WILLIA^f  DiGBY  Seymour,  Q.C. 
LL.  1).     Crown  Svo.  7^.  6</. 
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The  Wife's  Manual ;  or 

Prayers,  Thoughts,  and  Songs  00 
Several  Occasions  of  a  Matron*s  Life. 
By  the  late  W.  Calvert,  Minor  Canon 
of  St.  Paul's.  Printed  and  ornamented 
in  the  style  of  Quern  Elizabeth's  Pray^ 
Book,     Crown  Svo.  dr. 

Hymns    of    Praise    and 

Prayer,  Corrected  and  edited  by 
Rev.  John  Martineau,  LL^  ID- 
Crown  Svo.  4J.  (id,     32mo.  is,  (kL 

Spiritual  Songs  for  the 

Sundays  and  Holidajrs  througlioiit 
the  Year.  Bv  J.  S.  B.  Monsell, 
LL.D.     Fcp.  Svo.  5 J.     iSmo.  2/. 

Christ  the  Consoler;    a 

Book  of  Comfort  for  the  Sick.  By 
Ellice  Hopkins.  Second  Edition. 
Fcp.  Svo.  2J.  6d, 

Lyra  Germanica ;  Hymns 

translated  from  the  German  by  Sf  iss  C. 
WiNKWORTH.     Pep.  Svo.  5x. 

Hours    of   Thought    on 

Sacred  Things ;  Two  Volumes  of  Ser- 
mons. By  James  Martineau,  D.D. 
LL.D.  2  vols,  crown  Svo.  ^s,  6d,  each. 

Endeavours     after     the 

Christian  Life;  Discourses.  By 
Tames  Martineau,  D.D.  LL.D. 
Fifth  Edition.     Crown  Svo.  ^s.  (>d. 

The  Pentateuch  &  Book 

of  Joshua  Critically  Ezamioed. 
By  J.  \V.  CoLENSO,  D.D.  Bishop  of 
Natal.     Crown  Svo.  dr. 

Elements    of    Morality, 

In  Easy  Lessons  for  Home  and  School 
Teaching.  By  Mrs.  Charles  Bray. 
Crown  Svo.  2s.  6d. 


TRAVELS,    VOYAGES,    &c. 


Three  in   Norway.      By 

Two  of  Them.  \Vith  a  Map  and  59 
Illustrations  on  Wood  from  Sketches 
by  the  Authors.     Crown  Svo.  ioj.  6d, 


Roumania,      Past     and 

Present  By  James  Samuelson. 
With  2  Maps,  3  Autotype  Plates  &  31 
Illustrations  on  Wood.    Svo.  i6si 
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Sunshine  and  Storm  in 

the  East,  or  Crnises  to  Cyprus  and 
Constantinople.  By  Lady  Brassey. 
Cheaper  Edition,  with  2  Maps  and  114 
Illustrations  engraved  on  Wood.  Cr. 
8vo.  7j.  6</. 

A  Voyage  in  the  *  Sun- 
beam,^ our  Home  on  the  Ocean  for 
Eleven  Months.  By  Lady  Brassey. 
Cheaper  Edition,  with  Map  and  65 
Wood  Engravings.  Crown  8vo.  7j.  6d, 
School  Edition,  fcp.  2s.  Popular 
Edition,  4to.  6d, 

Eight  Years  in  Ceylon. 

By  Sir  Samuel  W.  Baker,  M.A. 
Crown  8vo.  Woodcuts,  p,  6d, 

The  Rifle  and  the  Hound 

in  Ceylon.  By  Sir  Samuel  W.  Baker, 
M.A.     Crown  8vo.  Woodcuts,  p.  td. 

Sacred    Palmlands;   or, 

the  Journal  of  a  Spring  Tour  in  Egypt 
and  the  Holy  Land.  By  A.  G.  Weld. 
Cro^Ti  8vo.  ^s,  6d. 

Wintering  in  the  Ri- 
viera ;  with  Notes  of  Travel  in  Italy 
and  France,  and  Practical  Hints  to 
Travellers.  By  W.  Miller,  With 
12  Illustrations.     Post  8vo.  Js,  6d. 

San  Remo  and  the  Wes- 
tern Riviera,  climatically  and  medi- 
cally considered.  By  A.  Hill  Hassall, 
M.D.  Map  and  Woodcuts.  Crown 
8vo.  ios,6d. 


Himalayan  and  Sub- 

Himalayan  Districts  of  British 
India,  Uieir  Climate,  Medical  Topo- 
graphy, and  Disease  Distribution.  By 
F.  N.  Macnamara,  M.D.  With 
Map  and  Fever  Chart.     8vo.  2ix. 

The  Alpine  Club  Map  of 

Switzerland,  with  parts  of  the  Neigh- 
bouring Countries,  on  the  scale  of  Four 
Miles  to  an  Inch.  Edited  by  R.  C. 
Nichols,  F.R.G.S.  4  Sheets  m 
Portfolio,  42J.  coloured,  or  34J.  un- 
coloured. 

Enlarged  Alpine  Club  Map  of 
the  Swiss  and  Italian  Alps,  on  the 
Scale  of  3  English  Sutute  Miles  to  I 
Inch,  in  8  Sheets,  price  is.  6d,  each. 

The   Alpine    Guide.    By 

John  Ball,  M.  R.  I.  A.  Post  8vo.  with 
Maps  and  other  Illustrations  : — 

The  Eastern  Alps,  lo^.  6d. 
Central  Alps,  including  all 

the  Oberland  District,  p,  6d, 

Western  Alps,    including 

Mont  Blanc,  Monte  Rosa,  Zermatt,  &c 
Price  dr.  6d, 

On  Alpine  Travelling  and 

the  Geol(^7  of  the  Alps.  Price  is. 
Either  of  the  Three  Volumes  or  Parts  of 
the  'Alpine  Guide'  may  be  had  with 
this  Introduction  prefixed,  ix.  extra. 


VVTORKS    of   FICTION. 


In  Trust ;  the  Story  of  a 

I^dy  and  her  Lover.  By  Mrs.  Oli- 
PHANT.  Cabinet  Edition.   Cr.  8vo.  6j. 

The  Hughenden  Edition 

of  the  Novels  and  Tales  of  the 
Earl  of  Beaconsfield»  K.G.  from 
Vivian  Grey  to  Endymion.  With 
Maclise*s  Portrait  of  the  Author,  a 
later  Portrait  on  Steel  from  a  recent 
Photograph,  and  a  Vignette  to  each 
volume.  Eleven  Volumes,  cr.  8vo,  42J. 


Novels  and  Tales.  By  the 

Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Beacons- 
FIELD,  K.G.  The  Cabinet  Edition. 
Eleven  Volumes,  crown  8vo.  dr.  each. 

The  Novels  and  Tales  of 

the  Rirht  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Bea- 
coosfiem,  K.G.  Modem  Novclist*s 
Library  Edition,  complete  in  Eleven 
Volumes,  crown  8vo.  price  22s,  boards, 
or  2^ J.  6(L  cloth. 
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Novels  and  Tales  by  the 

Earl  of  Beaconsfidd,  K.G.  Modem 
Novelist's  Library  Edition,  complete  in 
Eleven  Volumes,  crown  Svo.  doth  extra, 
with  gilt  edges,  price  33/, 

Whispers  from  Fairy- 
land. By  Lord  Brabourne.  With 
9  Illustrations.    Crown  Svo.  3;.  6d, 

Higgledy-  Piggledy.    By 

Lord  Brabourne.  With  9  Illustra- 
tions.   Crown  Svo.  3J.  6d, 

Stories   and  Tales.    By 

Elizabeth  M.  Sewell.  Cabinet 
Edition,  in  Ten  Volumes,  crown  Svo. 
price  3J.  6d,  each,  in  cloth  extra,  with 
gilt  edges : — 

Amy  Herbert.        Gertrude. 

The  Earl's  Daughter. 

The  Experience  of  Life. 

Cleve  Hall.    Ivors. 

Katharine  Ashton. 

Margaret  Perci^'al. 

Laneton  Parsonage,    Ursula. 


The  Modern   Novelist's 

Library.  Each  work  complete  in  itsdi^ 
price  2f.  boards,  or  zr •  6d,  cloth  : — 

By  the  Earl  of  BeAconsfield,  K.G. 
Endymion. 
Lothair.  Henrietta  Temple. 

Coningsby,  Contarini  Fleming,  &c. 

SjrbiL  Alroy,  Ixion«  &a 

Tancred.  The  Young  Duke,  &c 

Venetia.  Vivian  Grey,  &c 

By  Anthony  Trollope. 

Barchester  Towers. 
The  Warden. 

By  Major  Whyte-Melville. 

pigby  Grand.  Good  for  Nothing. 


General  Bounce. 
Kate  Coventry, 
The  Gladiators. 


Holmby  House. 
The  Inierprder. 
Queen's  Maries. 


By  the  Author  of  'The  Rose  Garden.' 

Unawares. 
By  the  Author  of  *  Mile.  Mori.' 

The  Ateher  du  I,ys. 

Mademoiselle  Mori. 

By  Various  Writers. 

Atherston  Priory. 

The  Burgomaster's  Family. 

Elsa  and  her  Vulture. 

The  Six  Sisters  of  the  Valleys. 


POETRY    and    THE    DRAMA. 


Poetical  Works  of  Jean 

Ing^dow.  New  Edition,  reprinted, 
with  Additional  Matter,  from  the  23rd 
and  6th  Editions  of  the  two  volumes 
respectively ;  with  2  Vignettes.  2  vols, 
fcp.  Svo.  izs, 

Faust*     From  the  German 

of  Goethe.  By  T.  E.  Webb,  LL.D. 
R^.  Prof,  of  Laws  &  Public  Orator 
in  Uie  Univ.  of  Dublin.     Svo.  I2j.  6d, 

Goethe's  Faust.    A  New 

Translation,  chiefly  in  Blank  Verse ; 
with  a  complete  Introduction  and 
copious  Notes.  By  James  Adey 
Birds,  B.A.  F.G.S.  Large  crown 
Svo.  I2s,  6d, 

Goethe's  Faust.  The  Ger- 
man Text,  with  an  English  Introduction 
and  Notes  for  Students.  By  Albert 
M.  Selss,  M.  a.  Ph.D.    Crown  Svo.  $s. 


Lays  of  Ancient  Rome; 

with  Ivry  and  the  Armada.  By  Lord 
Macaulay. 

Cabinet  Edition,  post  Svo.  y.  6d. 
Cheap  Edition,  fcp.  Svo.  is.  sewed ; 

I  J.  6cL  cloth;    2j.  6f/.  cloth  extra 

with  gilt  edges. 

Lord  Macaulay's  Lays  of 

Ancient  Rome,  with  Ivry  and  the 
Armada.  With  41  Wood  Ergrivings 
by  G.  Pearson  from  Original  Drawings 
by  J.  K.  Weguelm.     Crown  Svo.  6j. 

Festus,    a    Poem.      By 

Philip  James  Bailey.  loih  F?!:iion, 
enlarged  &  revised.  Crown  Svo.  12s,  6d, 

The  Poems  of  Vifgil  trans- 

lated  into  English  Prose.  By  John 
Conington,  M.A.     Crown  Svo.  9X. 
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The  Iliad  of  Homer,  Ho- 

mometrically  translated  by  C.  B, 
CaYLEY.     8vO.  I2J.  (>d, 

Bowdler's  Family  Shak- 

speare.  Genuine  Edition,  in  i  vol. 
medium  8va  large  type,  with  36  Wood- 
cuts, 14J.  or  in  6  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  21s, 


The  -Sneid    of   Virgil. 

Translated  into  English  Verse.  By  J, 
CONINGTON,  M.A.     Crown  8vo.  9^. 

South  ey's     Poetical 

Works,  with  the  Author's  last  Cor- 
rections and  Additions.  Medium  8vo. 
with  Portrait,  141. 


RURAL    SPORTS,    HORSE    and    CATTLE 
MANAGEMENT,    &c. 


"William  Howitt's  Visits 

to  Remarkable  Places,  Old  Halls, 
Battle-Fields,  Scenes  illustrative  of 
Striking  Passages  in  English  History 
and  Poetry.  New  Edition,  with  80 
Illustrations  engraved  on  Wood. 
Crown  8vo.  7j.  6(i, 

Dixon's  Rural  Bird  Life ; 

Essays  on  Ornithology,  with  Instruc- 
tions for  Preserving  Objects  relating 
to  that  Science.  With  44  Woodcuts. 
Crown  8vo,  5j. 

A  Book  on  Angling ;  or, 

Treatise  on  the  Art  of  Fishing  in  every 
branch  ;  including  full  Illustrated  Lists 
of  Sabnon  Flies.  By  Francis  Francis, 
Post  8vo.  Portrait  and  Plates,  15X. 

Wilcocks's  Sea-Fisher- 
man :  comprising  the  Chief  Methods 
of  Hook  and  line  Fishing,  a  glance  at 
Nets,  and  remarks  on  Boats  and  Boat- 
ing.    Post  8vo.  Woodcuts,  12s,  6d, 

The  Fly-Fisher's  Ento- 
mology. By  Alfred  Ronalds. 
With  20  Coloured  Plates.     8vo.  141. 

The  Dead  Shot,  or  Sports- 

man*s  Complete  Guide  ;  a  Treatise  on 
the  Use  of  the  Gun,  with  Lessons  in 
the  Art  of  Shooting  Game  of  All  Kinds, 
and  Wild-Fowl,  also  Pigeon- Shooting, 
and  Dog-Breaking.  By  Marksman. 
Fifth  Edition,  with  13  Illustrations, 
Crown  8vo.  los,  6d^ 


Horses  and  Roads;   or, 

How  to  Keep  a  Horse  Sound  on  his 
Legs.  By  Free-Lance.  Second 
Edition.     Crown  8vo.  dr. 

Horses  and  Riding.     By 

George  Nevile,  M.  A.  With  31  Illus- 
trations.   Crown  8vo.  dr. 

Horses  and  Stables.    By 

Major-General  Sir  F.  Fitzwygram, 
Bart.  Second  Edition,  revised  and 
enlarged  ;  with  39  pages  of  Illustrations 
containing  very  numerous  Figures. 
8vo.  10;.  6d. 

Youatt    on    the    Horse. 

Revised  and  enlarged  by  W.  Watson, 
M.R.C.V.S.    8vo.  Woodcuts,  ^s.  6d. 

Youatt's   Work  on   the 

Dog.  Revised  and  enlarged,  8vo. 
Woodcuts,  6s, 

The  Dog  in  Health  and 

Disease.  By  Stonehengb.  Third 
Edition,  with  78  Wood  Engravings. 
Square  crown  8vo.  yx.  d/. 

The    Greyhound.    By 

Stonehenge.  Revised  Edition,  with 
25  Portraits  of  Greyhounds,  &c. 
Square  crown  8vo.  15^. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Dis- 
eases of  the  Ox ;  being  a  Manual  of 
Bovine  Pathology  specially  adapted  for 
the  use  of  Veterinary  Practitioners  and 
Students.  ByJ.H.  Steel,  M.R.C.V.S. 
F.Z.S.  With  2  Plates  and  116  Wood- 
cuts.    8vo.  1 5 J, 
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Stables  and  Stable  Fit- 

tins^     By  W.  Miles.     Imp.   Sto. 
with  13  Plates,  15X. 

The  Horse's  Foot,  and 

How  to  keep  it   Sonnd.    By  W. 
Miles.    Imp.  8vo.  Woodcuts,  I2J.  6dC 


A  Plain  Treatise  on 

Horse-shoeing.    B^W.  Miles.  Post 
8vo.  Woodcuts,  2s.  6d, 

Remarks  on  Horses' 

Teeth,  addressed  to  Purchasers    By 
W.  Miles.    Post  Svo.  is.  6tL 


^VORKS    of   UTILITY    and    GENERAL 
INFORMATION. 


Maunder's  Biographical 

Treasniy.  Reconstructed  with  1,700 
additional  Memoirs,  by  W.  L.  R. 
Gates.    Fcp.  Svo.  dr. 

Maunder's   Treasury  of 

Natorml  History;  or.  Popular  Dic- 
tionary of  Zoology.  Fcp.  8vo.  with 
900  Woodcuts,  dr. 

Maunder's   Treasury   of 

Geography,  Physical,  Historical, 
Descriptive,  and  Political.  With  7 
Maps  and  16  Plates.     Fcp.  8vo.  6x. 

Maunder's    Historical 

Treasury ;  Outlines  of  Universal  His- 
tory, Sei^irate  Histories  of  all  Nations. 
Revised  by  the  Rev.  Sir  G.  W.  Cox, 
Bart  M.A.     Fcp.  8vo.  dr. 

Maunder's   Treasury  of 

Knowledge  and  Library  of  Refer- 
ence ;  comprising  an  English  Diction- 
ary and  Grammar,  Universal  Gazetteer, 
Classical  Dictionary,  Chronology,  Law 
Dictionary,  &c.    Fcp.  8vo.  df. 

Maunder's  Scientific  and 

Literary  Treasory;  a  Popular  £n- 
.     cyclopaedia  of  Science,  Literature,  and 
Art    Fcp.  8vo.  dr. 

The  Treasury  of  Botany, 

or  Popular  Dictionary  of  the  Vegetable 
Kingdom.  Edited  by  J.  Lindley, 
F.R.S.  andT.  Moore,  F.L.S.  With 
274  Woodcuts  and  20  Steel  Plates. 
Two  Parts,  fcp.  8vo.  \2s. 

The   Treasury  of  Bible 

Kno^edge;  a  Dictionary  of  the 
Books,  Persons,  Places,  and  Events,  of 
which  mention  is  made  in  Holy  Scrip- 
ture. By  the  Rev.  J.  Ayre,  M.A. 
Maps,  Plates  and  Woodcuts.  Fcp. 
3vo.  6s, 


Black's  Practical  Trea- 

tise  on  Brewing ;  with  Formuhe  for 
Public  Brewers  and  Instructions  for 
Private  Families.     8vo.  los.  6d, 

The  Theory  of  the  Mo- 
dem Scientific  Game  of  Whist. 
By  W.  Pole,  F.R.S.  Thirteenth 
Edition.     Fcp.  8vo.  2s,  6d, 

The    Correct   Card;  or, 
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